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:t  tbe  pftrt  of  an  ifflpartial  ^peo- 
ated  Ike  foUowiog  papen  to  one 
-  most  cooMBunate  and  mott  ac- 
it. 

*rflon  of  a  liniilied  character  can 
ron  of  a  work  which  endeavoan 
poliih  hnnan  life,  by  promoting 
tdgCj  and  by  reconmcnding  what- 
ither  owfal  or  oraamental  to  to- 

e  homage  I  now  pay  yoo,  ii  offer- 
ieoce  to  oae  who  is  as  soUcitoni  to 

be  II  anidnoos  to  deserve  it  Bat, 
rfaapt  the  only  particalar  in  which 
II  be  always  disappointed, 
candoor,  equanimity,  a  seal  for 

coantry,  and  Ihe  most  pennasiYe 
t^ing  over  othen  to  it,  are  tbIv- 

yon  are  not  to  expect  that  the 
'  comply  with  yoor  inclinatioBs, 
brating  sach  eztTBordiBary  qoali- 
I  that  yoB  have  endeaTonred  to 
re  of  merit  in  the  nmay  national 

atriot,  who  hM  bctt  jastly  nM  to  hiiT« 
by  his  life,  and  planned  than  for  poa- 
Woroeatcr,  1652.  Be  was  cdacated  at 
b  entered  hii^etfor  tbe  Middle  Tcnaple, 
aw  with  gicat  TffDar, JadkfcNisiy  blend- 
ratare.  He  soon  dlstingatabcd  bimself 
S81  had  a  oonsidcrable  sbaic  in  a  piece 
mti  modgtt  FmdiemUanqftketmolaM 
6B8  he  was  of  ooonael  tor  tbe  seren  bi- 
and  argued  with  gicat  Icarainf  and 
i  dupemiitg  power.  In  tbe  eonTcntion 
Prioee  oC  Onmge^  snaunoas,  Jan.  29, 
d  Worcester;  and  was  one  of  tbe  mana- 
:oiamonsy  at  a  conference  witb  tbe  bouse 
>rd  abdieaied.  Soon  after  the  accession 
1  Queen  Maty  lo  tbe  tbiooe,  be  was  ap- 
rral,  aad  recelTcd  (be  honour  of  knigbt- 
made  attorney-general,  and  in  1693  ad- 
lord  keeper  of  tbe  great  seal  of  Engtand. 
aa  expedient  to  prcfcnt  tbe  practice  of 
id  tbe  same  year  was  constituted  one  of 
England  during  bis  nu^ty^  abaence, 
tbe  two  folknTlng  yeaia.  In  1697  be 
of 


services  wUch  yon  havB  efbcted.  Do  what  yoa 
will,  the  prcseat  age  will  be  talhiag  of  yonr  Tirtaes, 
thoogh  posterity  alone  will  do  them  jastice. 

Other  fliea  pan  thnwgh  oppositions  and  con« 
tending  interests  in  the  ways  of  ambition  i  bat  yoor 
great  abilities  have  been  ioTited  to  power,  and  im- 
portBBed  to  accept  of  adrancement.  Nor  is  it 
strange  that  this  sboald  happea  to  yoor  lordship, 
who  coald  bring  iato  the  service  of  yoor  sorereigo 
the  arts  and  policies  of  aocieat  Greece  and  Rome; 
as  well  as  "the  aiott  exact  knowledge  of  onr  own 
constitntiott  in  particular,  and  of  the  interests  of 
Enrope  in  general ;  to  which  I  most  also  add,  a 
certala  dignity  in  yonnelf,  that  (to  say  the  least 
of  it)  has  been  always  eqaal  (o  those  great  hoooors 
which  have  been  conferred  upon  yon. 

It  is  veiy  well  known  how  moch  the  chnrch 
owed  to  yoB,  in  the  most  dangeroos  day  it  crer 
saw,  that  of  the  arraigOBient  of  its  prelates  f  {  and 
how  far  the  civil  power,  in  the  late  and  present 
reign,  has  beea  iadebted  to  yoar  coansels  and 
wisdom. 

Bot  to  eBBmerate  tbe  great  advaatages  which 
the  pablic  has  received  from  yoor  administratioD, 

lord  bigb  chancellor  of  England.  In  the  beginning  of 
1700  be  was  removed  fimn  his  post  of  lord  cbancellor) 
and  tbe  year  after  was  impcacbed  of  bigb  crimes  and  mis* 
demcanon  by  tbe  bouse  of  commons,  of  which  be  was  ac- 
quitted upon  trial  by  tbe  bouse  of  lords.  He  then  retiicd 
to  astudious  course  of  life,  and  was  chosen  pnaident  of  tbu 
Royal  Society.  In  1706  be  proposed  a  Mil  for  tbe  regulatioa 
of  tbe  law;  and  tbe  same  year  was  one  of  the  principal  ma* 
nagers  for  tbe  union  between  England  and  flootland.  In 
1706  be  was  made  lord  president  of  tbe  council,  finom  which 
post  be  was  removed  in  1710,  upon  the  cbange  of  tbe  mini- 
stry. In  tbe  latter  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  bis  lordship 
grew  very  infirm  in  his  health ;  wbich  indisposition  is  sup» 
posed  to  have  been  tbe  reason  VtaX  be  held  no  other  post  than 
a  seat  at  tbe  council  table  after  the  accession  of  King  George  I. 
He  died  of  an  apoplccUc  fit,  April  96, 1716.  Lord  Somen,  be* 
sides  being  a  most  incorrupt  lawyer,  and  honest  statesnmn, 
was  a  master-orator,a  genius  of  the  finest  taste,  a  gieat  patron 
of  men  of  parts  and  learning^  and  was  the  person  wbo  re- 
deemed Milton's  <  Pftradise  lost*  ftom  that  obscurity  in  which 
party-pr^udioe  and  hatred  had  suffered  it  long  to  Ue  neglect* 
ed.  He  wrote  sevcial  pieces  on  the  subject  of  polittes,  and 
translated  certain  parti  of  Flutareb  and  Ovid, 
f  'nrialof  tbe  seven  bishops,  Juat  ^  1680. 


DEDICATION. 


woald  be  m  nore  proper  work  for  fto  hbtory,  than 
for  an  addreit  of  this  nahiiv. 

Your  lordship  mppcMi  at  great  ia  your  private 
lifSp,  as  ID  the  aiost  important  oflccs  which  yoa  have 
bone,  T  would,  therefore,  rather  choote  to  speak 
of  the  pleasure  yoa  aflbrd  all  who  are  admitted  to 
yoor  coiiTefsatioa,  of  year  elegant  taste  lo  all  the 
polite  arts  of  learning,  of  yonr  great  homanity  and 
complacency  of  manners,  and  of  the  surprising  in- 
fluence which  is  peculiar  to  you,  in  making  every 
one  who  converses  with  your  lordship  prefer  yon  to 


himself,  without  thinking  the  less  •  meanly  of  b 
own  talents.  But  if  I  should  take  notice  of  all  tin 
might  be  observed  In  your  lordship,  I  should  hsa^ 
nothing  new  to  say  upon  any  other  character  c 
distinction.    I  am,  mt  lobd. 

Your  lordship*s  most  devoted. 
Most  obedient  humble  servant. 


•  Thli  matt  ctrUialy  he  sn 
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jhafmmm  txjmigme^  ted  exfymo  dare  iucem 
Ctgitatf  ai  jpteUua  dekinc  miracula  promo/. 

HOR.  An  Poet.  Tcr.  149* 

Odc  vith  a  flash  begina,  and  ends  In  smoke ; 
AmCbcr  out  of  smoke  brings  glorious  Ugbt, 
Aiid{irithmit  raising  exp^tation  high) 
Bwpaei  «  wttb  dasHng  miracles. 

ROSCOMMON. 

IHAVE  ob9er?ed,  that  a  reader  seldom  peruses 
I  book  with  pleasure,  till  he  knows  whetner  the 
^(er  of  U  be  a  black  or  a  fair  mao,  of  a  mild  or 
(^krk  diipositioD,  married  or  a  bachelor,  with 
ftthfT  particalan  of  the  like  nature,  that  conduce 
fer>  Diach  to  the  right  understanding  of  an  author. 
To  i^ratify  tbu  curiosity,  which  is  so  natural  to  a 
tndn,  I  design  this  paper  and  my  next  as  prefa- 
tory dlicoarses  to  my  following  writings,  and  shall 
rve  looe  account  in  them  of  the  several  persons 
^  ve  engaged  in  this  work.  A3  the  chief  trou- 
ble of  compUi^g,  digesting,  and  correcting,  will 
fall  to  my  share,  I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to 
open  tl»e  work  with  my  own  history. 

I  was  bom  to  a  small  hereditary  estate,  which, 

ttCDrd'uig  to  the  tradition  jof  the  village  where  it 

li^  was  bounded  by  the  same  hedges  and  ditches  in 

WlUiain  the  Cooqueror^s  time  that  it  is  at  present, 

ud  has  been  delivered  down  from  father  4o  son, 

«Me  and  eotire,  without  the  loss  or  acquisition  of 

a  Ho^  field  or  meadow,  during  the  space  of  six 

^Bdred  yean.    Hiere  runs  a  story  in  the  family, 

i^  when  ffly  mother  was  gone  with  child  of  me 

aboot  three  months,  she   dreamt  that   she   was 

^^bt  to  bed  of  a  judge.    Whether  this  might 

l^vcced  from  a  law-cnit  which  was  then  depending 

**  ^  £mily,  or  my  father's  being  a  justice  of  the 

P<%e,  I  cannot  determine  j  for  I  am  not  so  vain 

^  to  ikink  it  presaged  any  dignity  that  I  should 

^•e  at  m  my  future  life,  though  that  was  the  in- 

^pretatioQ  which  the  neighbourhood  put  upon  it. 

^"pmvityof  my  behaviour  at  my  veiy  first  ap* 

P^rucein  the  world,  and  at  the  time  that  I  suck- 

<^!  iecaed  to  favour  my  mother*8  dream :  for,  as 

^  ha&  often  told  me,  I  threw  away  my  rattle  be- 

^c  I  was  two  months  old,  and  would  not  nmke 

^  of  my  coial  until  they  aod  taken  away  the 

"ahfroiiit 

^  for  the  rest  of  my  infancy;  there  being  no- 
t^|  in  it  remarkable,  I  shall  pass  it  over  in  si- 
wBct.  1  And  that,  daring  my  nonage,  I  had  the 
'^"latioQ  of  a  very  sullen  youth,  but  was  always 
a  £)viwite  of  my  schoolmaiter,  who  used  to  sav, 
^  ay  parts  were  solid,  and  would  wear  well.* 
1  ^  Bot  been  Ung  at  the  university  before  I  dis- 
^^■piM  myielf  by  a  most  profbuiid  silence ;  for, 
ttfi^l  the  ^ace  of  eight  yean,  excepting  In  the 
P<Mic  exercises  of  the  college,  1  scarce  uttered  the 
V^  fif  a  haadred  words;  and  indeed  do  not 
[f^^bCT  diat  1  ever  ippke  three  sentences  toge-. 
J^^  ay  wMe  Ufe.  Whilst  I  wm  in  thU  ream- 
f*  Vrfy,  I  applied  myielf  with  so  much  diligence 
(4  a;  ftadio^  that  there  are  very  few  celebrated 


books,  either  in  the  learned  or  the  modern  tongues 
which  I  am  not  acquainted  with. 

Upon  the  death  of  my  father  I  wa&  resolved  t«^ 
travel  into  foreign  countries,  and  therefore  left  tbe 
univenity,  with  the  character  of  an  odd  unaccount- 
able fellow,  that  had  a  great  deal  of  learning,  if  I 
would  but  show  it.  An  insatiable  thint  after 
knowledge  carried  me  into  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, in  which  there  was  any  thing  new  or  strange 
to  be  seen ;  nay,  to  such  a  degree  was  my  curiosity 
raised,  that,  having  read  the  controversies  of  some 
great  men  concerning  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  t 
mado  a  voyage  to  Grand  Cairo,  on  purpose  to 
take  the  measure  of  a  pyramid ;  and,  as  soon  as  I 
had  set  myself  right  in  that  particular,  returned  to' 
my  native  country  with  great  satisfaction*. 

I  have  passed  my  latter  yean  in  thU  city,  where 
I  am  frequently  seen  in  most  public  places,  though 
there  are  not  above  half  a  dozen  of  my  select 
friends  that  know  me;  of  whom  my  next  paper 
shall  give  a  more  particular  account.  There  b  no 
place  of  general  resort  wherein  I  do  not  often 
make  my  appearance:  sometimes  I  am  seed 
thrusting  my  head  into  a  round  of  politicians  aC 
Will's,  and  listening  with  great  attention  to  the' 
^narratives  that  are  made  in  those  little  circular  au- 
diences; sometimes  I  smoke  a  pipe  at  Child's'!-, 
and,  while  I  seem  attentive  to  nothing  but  the  Post 
man,  overhear  the  conversatioa  of  every  table  in 
the  room.  I  appear  on  Suuday  night  at  St. 
James's  coffee-house,  and  sometimes  join  the  lit<^ 
tie  committee  of  politics  in  the  inner  room,  as  one 
who  comes  there  to  hear  and  improve.  My  face  is 
likewise  very  weU  known  at  the  Grecian,  the 
Cocoa-Tree,  and  in  the  theatres  both  of  Dmry 
Lane  and  the  Haymarket.  I  have  been  taken  for 
a  merchant  upon  the  Exchange  for  above  these  ten 
years,  and  sometimes  pass  for  a  Jew  in  the  assem- 
•bly  of  stock-jobbers  at  Jonathan's  {.  In  short,' 
wherever  1  see  a  cluster  of  people,  I  always  mix 
with  them,  though  I  never  open  my  lips  but  in  my 
own  club. 

Thus  I  live  in  the  worid  rather  as  a  Spectator 
of  mankind  than  as  one  of  the  species^  by  which 
means  I  have  made  myself  a  speculative  statesman, 
soldier,  merchant,  aod  artizao,  without  ever  med- 
dling with  any  practical  part  in  life.  I  am  very 
well  versed  in  the  theory  of  a  husband  or  a  father, 
and  can  discern  the  erron  in  the  economy,-  busi- 
ness, and  diversion  of  othera,  better  than  those  who 
are  engaged  in  them ;  as  standers-by  discover  blots, 
which  are  .apt  to  escape  those  who  are  In  the 
game.  1  never  espoused  any  party  with  violence^ 
and  am  resolved  to  observe  an  exact  neutrality  be- 
tween the  whigs  and  tories,  unless  I  shall  be  forced 
to  declare  myself  by  the  hostilities  of  either  side. 
In  diort,  I  have  acted  in  all  the  parts  of  my  life  as 
a  looker-on,  which  is  the  character  I  intend  to  pre" 
serve  in  this  paper. 

*  An  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  Mr.  John  GreaTCs,  a  mathema- 
tician and  antiquary,  who,  after  visiting  Egypt,  published  a 
book  entitled  *  Pyramidographia.' 

♦  This  coffea-bouse,  in  St.  PiuPs  Cburch-yard,  was  tha  re* 
sort  of  the  clergy. 

I  In 'Changt  Alley. 
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I  have  S^vra  thf  reader  jinl  mo  much  of  my  his- 
tory and  character,  as  to  let  bim  see  I  am  not  al- 
tofrether  uoqnalitied  for  thr  hn^i^efis  I  haix  under- 
taken. A^  for  other  particulars  in  tny  life  am^ad* 
%entor<^,  I  ihall  insert  them  in  followinjt  papen, 
at  1  shall  see  occasion.  In  the  mean  time,  when 
1  consider  how  much  I  have  seen,  read,  and  heard, 
1  bc^in  to  blame  my  own  tacUamity ;  and  since  I 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  communicate 
the  folnesi  of  my  heart  in  speech,  I  am  resolved  to 
Ho  it  in  writtDic,  and  to  print  myself  oot,  if  possi- 
ble, before  I  die.  I  have  been  often  told  by  my 
M«Ddi,  that  It  U  pity,  so  many  useful  discoveries 
which  1  have  made  should  be  in  the  possewion  of  a 
•ilent  man.  For  this  reas«Hi,  therefore,  1  shall 
publish  a  sheet-foil  of  thooghts  every  momini^  for 
the  beneit  of  my  contemporaries;  and  if  I  caa 
any  way  contribute  to  the  diversion  or  improve- 
ment or  t|ie  coontry  in  which  I  live,  1  shall  leave 
it,  when  1  am  sunmoDed  out  of  it,  with  the  secret 
•atisfadioa  of  thinking  that  1  liave  not  lived  ia 
vain. 

There  are  three  very  material  points  which  1 
have  not  spoken  to  in  this  paper;  and  which,  for 
•everal  important  reasons,  1  most  keep  to  myself, 
MX  laast  for  some  time;  I  mean,  an  account  of  my 
name,  my  age,  and  my  lodgings.  1  most  coofins, 
I  would  gvatify  my  reader  in  any  thing  that  b  rea- 
fooable;  but  as  for  these  three  particnlan,  Ihoogh 
I'am  seouble  they  mij^C  tead  very  much  to  the  cm- 
bellishmcnt  of  my  paper,  I  cannot  yet  come  to  a 
resolution  of  communiaiting  them  to  the  public. 
They  would  indeed  draw  roe  oot  of  that  obscurity 
which  I  have  enjoyed  for  many  years,  and  eipote 
ne  in  public  places  to  several  salutes  and  civilities, 
which  nave  been  always  «ery  disagreeable  to  me; 
for  the  greatest  pain  I  can  suffer,  is  the  being 
talked  to,  and  being  stared  at.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
toof  likewise,  that  1  keep  my  oomplexion  and 
drem  ai  very  great  secrets;  though  it  is  not  impossi- 
.  ble  but  I  may  make  discoveries  of  both  in  the  pro- 
§re«  of  the  work  I  have  undertaken. 

After  having  been  thus  particular  upon  myself, 
1  shall  ia  tOHaonrow's  paper  give  an  account  of 
those  gentle^MO  who  are  concerned  with  me  in 
this  work ;  for,  ai  I  have  before  intimated,  a  plan 
of  it  is  laid  and  concerted  (an  all  other  matters  of 
importance  are)  in  a  club.  However,  as  my  friends 
have  eligai^ed  me  to  stand  in  the  front,  those  who 
iMve  a  mind  to  correspond  with  me  may  direct 
f bfrir  letters  to  the  Spectator,  at  Mr.  Qockley^s,  in 
Little  Britain;  for  I  must  further  acquaint  the  rea- 
der, that  tboi^  our  club  mert<  only  ou  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays,  we  have  appointed  a  committee,  to 
ftit  every  night  for  the  iiupectioa  of  all  such  papers 
:)«  mav  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  pub- 
lic weil. 


ADDIfeOV^ 


C. 


N'«.    FRIDAY,  MARCH  «,  niO-ll. 


r.. 


— r-  Att  alii  ux 


Lt  piu/ijf  una  ctMclamatU  tre- 


JUV.  Sat.  vU.  Itf7. 
Six  more  at  \t^al  join  tbeir  con»cnUng  voice* 

The  fir^  of  our  sorJ«»ty  is  a  gentleman  of  Worces- 
(rnhire,  of  an  ancient  descent,  a  baronet,  his  name 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  f .     His  great  grandfather 


*  His  papcn  In  the  Spectator  are  all  oiarked  by  some  one  of 
the  ktitra  cotniM)i>hif(  the  word  CLIO.    See  N^^  555* 

<f  I1ili  character  Is  said  by  Mr.  Tyers  to  have  been  drawn 
f^r  Sir  John  Pac'cington  of  Worcettenbire ;  a  tory,  not  with- 
'jut  good  lenie,  but  abounding  in  absurdities.  But  this  awy. 


was  inventor  of  that  famous  cotfBtry«daace  which 
is  called  after  him.    All  who  kftow  that  shire  are 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  parts  and  merits  of 
BirRoger.  He  is  a  gentleman  that  is  very  singular  i  n 
hi?  belmvioor,  but  his  singularities  proceed  from  his 
good  sense,  and  are  contradictioas  to  the  manners 
of  the  wortd,  only  as  he  thiaks  the  world  It  in  th<^ 
wrong.    However,  this  humoot  creates  him  no  ene- 
mies, for  he  does  nothing  with  sourness  or  obstinacy  i 
and   his   being  unconHaod   to  aMMlet  and  fomvs, 
makes  him  bat  the  readier  and  m4re  capable  to 
please  and  oblige  all  who  know  him.     When  he  ia 
in  town,  he  lives  in  Soho  Square •.     It  is  said,  he 
keeps  himself  a  bachelor  by  reason  he  was  crossed 
in  love  by  a  pervert  beautiful  widow  t  of  th*  aexr 
county   to  him.    Before  this  disappointment   Sir 
Roger  was  what  you  call  a  fine  gentleman,  had 
often  supped  with   my   Uird  flochester  aB|i  Sir 
George  £theridge,  fought  a  duel  upon   his   firsc 
coming  to  town,  and  kicked  bully  Uawson}  in  m 
public  coffee-bouse  for  calling  bim  youngster.    But 
being  ill  used  by  t^  above-mentioned  widow,  he 
was  very  serious  for  a  year  and  a  half :  and  thougb^ 
hb  temper  being  naturally  jovial,  he  at  laBt  got 
over  if,  he  grew  carries  of  himself,  and  never 
dressed  afterwards.    He  continues  to  near  a  coat 
and  doublet  of  the  same  cut  that  were  in  fashion 
at  the  time  of  his  repulse,  which,  in  his  merry  hu- 
moun,  be  tells  us,  has  been  in  and  out  twelve  time» 
since  he  int  wore  if.  It  is  said  Sir  Roger  grew  hum- 
ble In  hh  desires  after  he  had  forgot  his  cruel  beau- 
ty, insomuch  that  it  is  reported  he  has  frequently 
offended  In  point  of  chastity  with  beggars  and  gip- 
sies ;  but  this  is  looked  upon,  by  his  friends,  rather 
as  matter  of  raillery  than  truth.    He  is  now  in  bi^ 
fifty-«ixth  year,  cheerful,  gay,  and  hearty ;  keeps  a 
gooid  house  both  in  town  and  country;  a  great 
lover  of  mankind ;  but  there  is  such  a  mirthful  cast 
in  his  behaviour,  that  he  is  rather  beloved  than 
esteemed. 

His  tenants  groi^  rich,  his  servants  look  satisfied, 
all  the  young  women  profess  love  to  him,  and  the 
young  men  are  glad  of  his  company.  When  he 
comes  into  a  house  he  calls  the  servants  by  their 
names,  aad  talks  all  the  way  up  stairs  to  a  visit. 
I  most  not  omit,  thai  Sir  Roger  is  a  justice  of  tlie 
quoram ;  that  he  fills  the  chair  at  a  quarter-sesBion 
with  great  abilities;  and  thfve  months  ago  gained 
universal  applause,  by  explaining  a  passage  in  ibe 
gameHbCt. 

The  gentleman  next  in  esteem  and  authority 
among  us  is  another  bachelor,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Inner-Temple;  a  man  of  great  probity,  wit, 
and  understanding ;  but  be  has  chosen  his  place  of 
residence  nither  to  obey  the  direction  of  an  old 
humorsome  father,  than  in  pursuit  of  hb  own  in- 
clinations. He  was  placed  there  to  study  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  is  the  most  learned  of  any  of  tb«* 
house  in  those  of  the  stage.  Aristotle  and  Longtnus 
arc  ranch  better  understood  by  him  than  Littleton 
or  Coke.  The  father  sends  upVyery  post  qticstiorts 
relating  to  marriage^rticleis  leases,  and  tenures, 
in  the  neighbourhood;  all  which  questions  he  agrees 
with  an  attorney  to  answer  and  take  care  of  in 

IMobaMy,  hare  been  only  a  wgiie  report.  Mr.  Tkkell  weras 
to  have  been  of  opiniou,  that  tlie  arcxmnt  of  the  Spectator 
and  the  cli(b  are  aUogetber  firtitious. 

*  Then  the  most  faahionabte  |kan  of  the  town. 

+  Dr.  Johnson  said  It  appeared  tr>  biro,  *  tbat  the  rtoey  of 
the  widow  was  intended  to  have  something  superUiduced 
upon  \i\  but  the  supcratructure  did  not  come.'  BotmcW* 
Life  of  Johnson,  vol*  ii.  p.  776, 3d  edit. 

I  A  noted  sharper,  swaggerer,  and  debauchee,  well  known 
in  Blacic  Friars  and  its  then  in<amoiis  purlieus ;  and  to  expose 
whom,  It  has  been  said,  the  character  of  Captain  Hackum,  In 
Shsdwell's  comedy  called  The  Squire  of  Alatia,  was  dtawn. 


SPECTATOR. 


>  is  stvdyuif  tlM  paaioiis  themaelTrs 
Hdd  be  inqsinog  into  the  debates 
■vbicb  arise  frosi  thesk  He  knoirs 
:  of  each  of  the  orationf  of  Demos- 
illy,  Imt  not  one  eaw  ia  the  reports 
oaits.  No  oae  ever  took  kirn  for  a 
e,  except  b'u  intinaate  frieadi,  kaow 
ic  deal  of  wit.  TUs  tnra  aiakcs  kim 
disinterested  and'agre^bble.  As  few 
s  are  dmwa  froai  borines,  tkey  are 
I  fit  for  convetiatioa.  Hb  taste  of 
le  too  jmt  for  tlie  age  he  Hires  ia ;  he 
>iit  approves  of  very  few.  His  Cuai- 
the  cnstonM,  mannen,  actaonsi  aad 
te  aacieats,  nakei  him  a  very  delicate 
hat  occotB  to  him  in  the  preseal  world. 
?^lent  critic,  and  the  time  of  tlie  play 
f  biBiocss ;  exactly  at  ive  he  paaw* 
-I  no,  crosKs  through  RoMcl-coart,  aod 
at  Will's  till  the  play  begins*  he  has 
bed  and  his  periwig  powdered  at  the 
on  go  iato  the  Rose  ••  f  t  b  for  the 
lodtence  when  he  is  at  a  play,  for  the 
n  ambitloo  to  please  him. 
I  of  next  consideration  is  Sir  Andrew 
a  merchant  of  great  eminence  in  the 
•a  ;  a  penoB  of  indefatigable  industry, 
L,  and  great  experience.    Hn  notion 

noble  and  gencfooi,  aad  (as  everr 
a&ually  some  sly  way  of  jesting,  which 

no  great  fignre  were  he  not  a  rich 
!<>  the  sea  the  British  Coaunon.  He  is 
k  ith  commerce  in  all  its  parts,  aad  will 
:  it  is  a  atapld  and  barbarow  way  to 
aioa  by  arms ;  for  true  power  Is  to  be 
und  iadnitry.  He  will  often  aiigoe, 
art  of  our  trade  were  weO  cultivated, 
sin  from  one  natlooi  and  if  another, 
I  have  heard  him  prove,  that  dili- 
t  more  lasting  acquisitions  tlan  valour, 
th  has  mtn^  more  nations  than  the 
abounds  in  several  frugal  maxims, 
rb  the  greatest  favourite  is,  *  A  penny 
enny  got.*  A  general  trader,  of  good 
asaoter  company  than  a  general  scho- 
Andrew  having  a  natural  uoatfected 
lie  perspicaiiy  of  hb  discourse  gives  the 
e  that  wit  would  in  another  Qtao.  He 
fortune  htmself ;  and  says,  that  Eng- 
e  richer  than  other  kin^onut  by  as 
d»  as  be  himself  b  richer  than  other 
I  at  tbe  saaie  time  I  can  say  thb  of 
;re  b  not  a  point  in  the  compass^  but 
a  ship  in  which  he  b  an  owner. 
•ir  Andrew  in  the  dub-rqum  sits  Cap- 
:  $  a  gentlemaa  of  great  coumge,  good 
1^,  but  inviacible  nmdesty.  He.  b  one 
deserve  very  well,  bat  are  very  awk- 
iog  their  talents  within  the  observation 
iboald  take  notice  of  them.  He  was 
a  captain,  and  behaved  hisBseif  with 
try  in  several  engagements,  aad  seve> 
)Qt  having  a  snsall  estate  of  hb  own, 
ext  heir  to  Sir  Roger,  he  bus  quitted  a 


Q  cuojcctuKd,  aod  not  fritbout  an  appetnuioe 
that  thia  cbaractrr  waa  iketchcd  fiom  Mr.  H. 

tknua  adciMHilcdged  t^  Steele  (H»535)  to 
10  tbe  Spectator;  and  known  to  have  been 

ocerncd  la  *  Tke  Brttisb  Meicbant,*  3  vob. 

^  bare  been  Ckptaiu  Kempenlelt,  a  native  of 
Ektbo  of  tbe  fcsMHlairal  of  that  name,  who 
^  Koysl  George  of  100  gims,  wbkh  sunk  at 
•^178?. 


way  of  life  in  which  no  man  can  rise  Mitahly  t9 
hb  merit*  who  is  not  something  of  a  courtier,  as 
well  as  a  soldier.  I  have  heard  him  often  Uipent, 
that  in  a  profcsbion  where  merit  b  placed  (n  so 
coaspicaons  a  view,  impudence  should  get  the 
better  of  modesty.  When  he  has  talked  to  thU 
purpose,  I  never  heard  him  nuke  a  sour  expressioii, 
but  frankly  confess  thht  h^  left  the  worid,  because 
he  was  not  fit  for  i|.  A  strict  honesty  and  an  even 
regular  behaviour,  are  in  themselves  obstacles  t9 
Urn  that  most  prcm  through  crowds,  who  endeavour 
at  the  same  ead  with  himself,  the  favour  of  a  cous- 
nmnder.  He  will  however,  in  hb  way  of  talk* 
excase  geaeFab,  for  aot  disposing  according  A.o 
mea*s  desert,  or  inquiring  into  it|  for,  says  be, 
that  great  maa  who  bss  a  mind  to  help  me,  has  ai 
maay  to  break  through  to  come  at  me,  ^g  I  hav^ 
lo  come  at  him  $  therefore  he  will  conclude,  (bat 
the  man  who  would  make  a  figure,  especially  in  a 
military  way,  mubt  get  over  all  false  modest \,  aixi 
athtat  bis  patron  against  tbe  importunity  of  other 
pretenders,  by  a  proper  assurance  in  bi^  own  %iii^ 
dication.  He  says  it  is  a  rivil  cowardice  to  \tc 
backward  in  a^icrtio^  what  you  ought  to  expert, 
as  it  is  a  military  fear  to  be  slow  in  altarkiii|r 
when  it  b  your  duty.  With  this  caiulour  does  tne 
gentleman  speak  of  himM:lf  and  others.^  Tbe  mnxc 
franknem  runs  through  all  hw  conven>ation.  i'be 
military  part  of  his  life  has  furnished  him  wiiii 
many  adventures,  in  the  rehUlon  o«'  wliirh  be  is 
very  agreeable  to  the  company ;  fqr  he  ia  never 
overbearing,  though  accustomed  to  command  mm 
in  the  utmost  degree  below  htm ;  nor  e\rr  too  ob- 
sequiov,  from  an  habit  of  obeying  men  hi^tily 
above  him. 

But  that  our  society  may  not  appear  a  set  of 
humorists,  unacquainted  with  the  gstUanlrips  arvl 
pleasures  of  the  age,  we  have  amotig  us  the  galJonc 
Will  Honeycomb  *,  a  geatleman  who,  aixonlin^ 
to  hb  yean,  should  be  in  the  decline  of  hb  life ; 
but  haviag  ever  been  very  careful  of  his  penuo, 
and  always  had  a  very  easy  fortuoe,  time  has  mad«^. 
bnt  very  little  impression,  either  by  wrinkles  on 
hb  forehead,  or  traces  in  bis  brain.  Hb  person  is 
well  turned,  and  of  a  good  height.  He  u  \ery 
ready  at  that  sort  of  discoorse  with  which  men 
usually  entertain  women.  He  has  all  his  life  drri*ed 
very  well,  and  remembers  habits  as  others  do  men. 
He  can  smile  when  one  speaks  to  him,,  and  laughs 
easily.  He  knows  the  hbtory  of  every  mode,  and 
can  inform  ydu  from  which  of  the  French  king*s 
wenches  our  wives  and  daughters  had  thb  manner 
of  coriing  their  hair,  that  way  of  placing  their 
hoods ;  whose  frailty  was  covered  by  such  a  sort 
of  petticoat,  aod  whose  vanity  to  show  her  foot 
made  that  part  of  the  dress  so  short  in  such  a  year. 
In  a  word,  all  his  convenation  and  knowledge  has 
been  in  the  female  world.  As  other  men  of  his 
age  will  take  notice  to  you  what  such  a  minister 
said  ujDon  such  and  such  an  occasion,  he  will  tell 
you,  wnen  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  danced  at  court, 
such  a  woman  was  then  smitten,  another  was  takeu 
with  him  at  tbe  head  of  hb  troops  in  the  Park, 
In  all  thesie  important  relations,  be  has  ever  a^ut 
the  same  time  received  a  kind  glance,  or  a  blow 
of  a  fan,  from  some  celebrated  beauty,  mother  of 
the  present  Lord  Soch-a-ooe.  If  you  speak  of  ^ 
Yonng  commoner  that  said  a  lively  thing  in  the 
house,  he  starts  up,  *  He  has  good  blood  in  his 
veins,  Tom  Mirabel  begot  him,  the  rogue  cheated 
in  that  aifair,  tUa  young  fellow's  mother  used 


•  A  Colonel  CleUod  b  thought  to  hsve  been  alluded  m 
under  thb  ehsnctcr.  ^ 


SPECTATOR. 


mc  more  Uk^  a  d6%  than  a&y  troman  T  rvrr  made 
advances  to.'  This  way  of  talking:  of  his  vMy 
much  enlivens  tlie  convrrsatioo  amon|;  lui  of  a  more 
sedate  turn ;  and  I  find  tliere  b  not  one  of  the 
company,  but  myself,  who  rarely  speak  at  all,  bnt 
speaks  of  him  as  of  that  sort  of  man,  who  is  uso- 
aJly  called  a  well-bred  fine  gentleman.  To  con- 
clnde  hi>  character,  where  viomen  are  not  con- 
cerned, he  is  an  honest  worthy  man. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  am  to  account  Mm,  whom 
I  ai»  next  to  speak  of,  as  one  of  oor  company ; 
for  he  visits  us  but  seldom,  bat  when  he  does,  it 
adds  to  every  man  else  a  new  enjoyment  of  himself. 
He  is  a  clery^yman,  a  very  philosophic  man,  of 
general  Icaminf:,  great  sanctity  of  life,  and  the 
most  exact  good  breedin|:.  He' has  the  misfortune 
to  be  of  a  very  weak  constitution,  and  consequently 
cannot  accept  of  such  clures  and  buMnem  as  pre- 
ferments  in  his  function  would  oblige  him  to  $  he 
is  therefore  among  dhines,  what  a  chamber-coun- 
kellor  is  among  lawyers.  The  probity  of  his  mind, 
and  the  integrity  of  his  life,  create  him  followers, 
as  being  eloquent  or  loud  advances  otheo.  He 
seldom  introduces  the  subject  he  speaks  upon  %  but 
we  are  so  far  gone  in  years,  that  he  observes  when 
he  Is  among  us,  an  earnestncM  to  have  him  fall  on 
iome  divine  topic,  which  he  al%rays  treats  with 
Biiich  authority,  as  one  who  hai  no  interests  in  this 
world,  as  one  who  is  hastening  to  the  object  of  all 
his  wishes,  and  cobcetvex  hope  from  hto  decays  and 
Infinnf  ties.    These  are  my  ordinary  companions. 

•TEELE*,  n. 


N»S.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  3,  1710-11 


lEr  9111M  amsameftn  itMdio  dnunctnt  adk^tn/t 
Ata  qmihus  in  rAmt  multum  smrnms  amit  wioraii, 
Atyue  in  qua  rationefmt  conirnta  magh  maUf 
Im  somnis  tadem  pUrwiqmi  vidtmur  obirt. 

LIXnt.  ].  iv. 

What  KtudiM  please,  what  mott  delight. 


959. 


And  fill  nien%  thoughts,  they  dreain  thcqi  o'er  at  niriit. 

CREECH. 

Iv  one  of  my  late  rambles,  or  rather  speculations, 
1  looked  into  the  great  hall  where  the  Bank  is 
kept,  and  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  see  the  di- 
rectors, secretaries,  and  clerks,  with  .all  the  other 
memben  of  that  wealthy  corporation,  ranged  in 
their  seveiiil  stations,  accordii4;  to  the  parts  they 
act  in  that  just  and  regular  economy.  This  revived 
in  my  memory  the  many  discourses  which  I  had 
both  read  and  heard,  concerning  the  decay  of 
public  credit,  with  the  methods  of  restoring  it,  and 
Irhich,  in  my  opinion,  hnv«  always  been  defective, 
because  they  have  always  been  made  with  an  eye 
to  separate  interests,  and  party  principles. 

The. thoughts  of  the  day  gave  my  mind  employ- 
ment for  the  whole  night,  so  that  I  fell  lasensibly 
into  a  kind  oT  methodical  dream,  which  disposed 
all  my  contemplations  into  a  vision  or  allegory,  or 
what  else  the  reader  shall  plea^  to  call  it. 

Methought  I  returned  to  the  great  hall,  where  I 
had  been  the  morning  before,  but  to  my  surprise, 
instead  of  the  company  that  I  left  there,  I  saw, 
towards  (he  upper  end  of  the  hall,  a  beautiful 
virgin,  seated  on  a  throne  of  gold.  Her  name  (as 
they  told  mp)  was  Public  Credit.  The  walls.  In- 
stead of  being  adorned  with  pictures  and  maps, 

*  His  pupecs  la  the  SpceUtor  vet  signed  dthcr  with  «b 
R,  anL,.oraTi  which  distinctions  have  bceo  thus  Inter, 
preted:  R  (the  Initial  of  bis  chrisciau  uame)  ii  thought  to 
mark  the  paper  as  of  hi»  own  wntinz ;  L,'pernapa,  compoaed 
frum  hints  dropped  Into  the  Letter-box  \  and  T,  his  editorial 
raaric,  signifying  Transcribed  liom  mnonymous  cgomuoi- 
^^ns. 


were  hung  with  mwy  acts  of  parliament  wrritt^a 
in  golden  letters.    At  the  upper  end  of  ihc  hall 
was  the  magna  charta,  with  the  act  of  anifomUy 
on  the  right  hand,  and  the  act  of  toleration  od  eh** 
left    At  the  lower  end  of  the  ball  vras  the  act  of 
settlement,  which  was  placed  full  in  the  eye  of  the* 
virgin  that  sat  upon  the  throne.     Both  the  side*  of 
the  hall  were  covered  with  such  acts  of  parlians^nt 
as  had  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  pablic 
funds.    The  lady  seemed  to  set  an  .nnspeakmble; 
value  upon  these  several  pieces  of  furniture,  iono- 
much  that  she  often  refreshed  her  eye  with  ti»riDy 
and  often  smiled  with  a  secret  pleasure,  as   ah** 
looked  upon  them  %  but,  at  the  same  time,  showed 
a  very  partktilar  uneasiness,  if  she  saw  any  thiit|^ 
approaching  that  might  hurt  them.    She  appeared, 
indeed,  infinitely  timoriMa  In  all  her  behaviour  : 
and  whether  it  was  from  the  delicacy  of  her  con- 
stitntion,  or  that  she  was  troabled  with  the  Tapoars, 
as  1  was  afterwards  told  by  one,'  who  I  fbond  was 
none  of  her  well-wishers,  she  changed  eoloar,  and 
startled  at  every  thing  she  heard.    She  wai  like« 
wise  (as  I  afterwards  found)  a  greater  valcfodi* 
narian  than  any  I  had  ever  met  with,  even  In  her 
own  sex,  and  subject  to  rach  momentaiy  consmap^ 
tions,  that,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  she  would 
fall  away  from  the  most  florid  complexion,  and 
most  healthful  state  of  body,  and  witho-  into  a 
skeleton.    Her  recoveries  were  often  as  sudden  as 
her  decays,  insomuch  that  she  would  revive  la  a 
moment  out  of  a  wasting  distemper,  Into  a  habit 
of  the  highest  health  and  vigour. 

1  had  very  soon  an  opportimlty  of  observing 
these  quick  turns  and  changes  in  itt  constitution. 
There  sat  at  her  feet  a  couple  of  secretaries,  who 
received  every  hour  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
worid,  which  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  waf 
perpetually  reading  to  her; 'and  according  to  the 
news  she  heard,  io  which  she  was  exceedingly  at- 
tentive, she  changed  colour,  and  discovered  many 
symptoms  of  health  or  sickness. 

Biehind  the  throne  was  a  prodigious  heap  o(* 
bags  of  money,  which  were  piled  upon  one  another 
so  high  that  they  touche(|  the  ceiling.  The  floor  00 
her  right  hand,  and  on  her  left,  was  covered  wHh 
vast  sums  of  gold  that  rose  up  in  pyramids  on 
either  side  of  her.  But  this  I  did  not  so  mach 
wonder  at,  when  t  heard,  upon  inquiry,  that  she 
had  the  iiame  virtue  in  her  touch,  which  the  poets 
tell  us  a  Lydian  king  was  formeriy  possessed  of; 
and  that  she  conld  convert  whatever  she  pleased 
into  (hat  precious  metal. 

Aftei*  a  little  dizxineis,  and  confteed  harry  of 
thought,  which  a  man  often  meets  with  in  a  drram, 
methought  the  hall  was  alarmed,  the  doon  flew 
open,  and  there  entered  half  a  doiea  of  the  taotx 
hideous  phantoms  that  I  had  ever  seen  (even  In  a 
dream)  before  that  time.  They  came  in  two  by 
two,  though  matched  in  the  most  dicociable  man- 
ner,  and  mingled  together  in  a  kind  of  dance.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  describe  their  haihltsandper* 
sons;  for  which  reason  I  shall  only  infom  my 
reader,  that  the  first  couple  were  Tyranny  and 
Anarchy,  the  second  were  Bigotry  and  Atheism, 
the  third  the  Genius  of  a  commonwealth,  aod  a 
young  man  of  about  twenty-two  yean  of  Hge  «, 
whose  name  I  could  not  learn.  He  had  a  swoid 
in  his  right  hand,  which  In  the  dance  he  ofted 
brandisheid  at  the  act  of  settlement ;  and  a  citizen, 
who  stood  by  me,  whispered  in  my  ear,  that  he  saw 
a  spunge  in  his  left  hand.  The  dance  of  so  many 
jarring  natores  put  me  to  mind  of  the  san,  moon^ 

• 

'  •  Junes  8taart»th«pRlcMledPiince  of  Wales. 
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be  RebeafWl,  tfittt  disced  togetlier 
id  bnt  to  eclipse  oneaHodier. 
( ill  eadly  snppiise  liy  wbat  has  been 
It  the  lad  J  on  the  throne  wonld  have 
l^ted  to  diBtracttoa,  had  she  seen 
>f  these  spectres  {  what  then  most 
condition  when  she  taw  them  all  in 
ainted  and  died  away  at  the  slfiht. 

im  color  t$t  miito  candore  rubori  ; 
t  vires  J  et^ua  medo  visa  placebani  s 
emumet  .* 

0¥ID.  Met.  iii.  401. 


Her  spirits  fUnt, 
n^  eattki  aMQBkc  m.  pallid  tcint, 
Utx  fonn  remains.' 


A^u 


(reat  a  change  io  the  hill  of  money- 
caps  of  money,  the  fonner  shrinking 
to  so  many  empty  bags,  that  I  now 
ve  a  tenth  part  of  them  had  been 
ler. 

t  took  np  the  mme  space,  and  made 
',  as  the  bags  that  were  ready  filled 
[lad  been  blown  np  with  air,  and 
memory  the  bags  full  of  wind,  which 
hi^  bero  received  as  a  present  from 
reat  heaps  of  gold  on  either  side  the 
ed  to  be  only  heaps  of  paper,  or 
lotcbed  sticki,  bonnd  np  tofrther4n 
tath  faggote. 

is  lamenting  this  sodden  desolation 
made  before  me,  the  whole  scene 
the  room  of  the  frightful  spectres, 
>red  a  second  dance  of  apparitions 
matched  together,  and  mode  np  of 
phantoms.  The  flnt  pair  was  U- 
^naichy  at  her  right  haad.  The  se- 
rration leading  In  Religioa  $  and  the 
whom  I  had  never  seen  *,  with  the 
fat  Britain.  At  the  first  entrance 
'd,  the  bags  swelled  to  their  former 
*  of  faggots  and  heaps  of  paper 
pyramids  of  gtuneas:  and,  for  my 
3a  so  transported  with  joy,  that  T 
h,  I  must  confess,  I  would  fain  have 
t^tn  to  have  dosed  my  vision,  if  I 
le  it. 

a 
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hen  he  fint  appears  in  the  world, 
>f  lieve  it  has  nothing  to  think  of  but 
-e^.  With  a  good  share  of  this  va- 
ji,  I  made  it  my  business  these  three 
ifter  my  own  fame ;  and  a«  I  have 
I  with  circmnstances  which  did  not 
I  have  been  encountered  by  others, 
*  much  mortificatioD.  It  is  incredible^ 
empty  I  have  in  this  time  observed 
the  species  to  be,  what  mere  blanks 

they  first  come  abroad  in  the  mom- 
Iv  they  are  at  a  stand,  until  (hey  arc 
some  paiagniph  in  a  newspaper. 
ts  are  very  acceptable  ta  a  young 
py  desire  no  more  in  any  thing  but 

be  agreeable.  -If  I  found  coosofa- 
:h,  I  was  as  much  disquieted  by  the 

r«fBsa0Ttr,  aOvuvdsSlniCmffel. 


incapacity  of  others.  tVse  are  mortals  vrho  hare 
a  certain  curiosity  without  powet  of  reflection^ 
and  perused  my  papers  like  spectators  nUher  than 
readers.  But  there  b  so  little  pleasure  in  inqui- 
ries that  so  neariy  concern  ounelves  (it  being  the 
worst  way  In  the  worid  to  fame,  to  be  too  anxious 
about  it),  that  upon  the  whole  I  resolved  for  the 
future,  to  go  on  In  my  ordinary  way ;  and  withnut 
too  much  fear  or  hope  about  the  biuincm  of  repu^ 
tation,  to  be  very  careful  of  the  design  of  fny 
actions,  bnt  very  negligent  of  the  consequences  of. 
them. 

It  is  an  endless  and  frivolous  punnkit  to  act  by 
any  other  rule,  than  the  care  of  satisfying  our  own 
minds  in  what  we  do.  One  would  think  a  silent 
man,  who  concerned  himself  with  no  one  breath- 
ing, should  be  very  little  liable  to  misinterpreta- 
tions ;  and  yet  I  remember  I  was  once  taken  up 
for  a  jesu't,  for  no  other  reason  bnt  my  profound 
taciturnity.  It  is  f^om  this  misfortune  that,  to  be 
out  of  harm's  way,  I  have  ever  since  affected 
crowdl.  He  who  comes  into  assemblies  only  to 
gratify  his  curiosity,  and  not  to  make  a  figure,  en- 
Joys  the  pleasures  of  retirement  in  a  more  exquisite 
degree,  than  he  possibly  could  in  his  closet  $  the 
lover,  the  ambitious,  and  the  miser,  are  followed 
thither  by  a  wone  crowd  than  any  they  can  with- 
draw from.  To  be  exempt  from  the  passions  with 
which  others  are  tormented,  is  the  only  pleasing 
solitode.  I  tan  very  justly  say  with  the  ancient 
sage,  *  I  am  never  less  alone  than  when  alone.' 

As  1  am  insigaificant  to  the  company  in  public 
places,  and  as  it  is  visible  1  do  not  come  thither,  at 
most  do,  to  Aow  myself,  I  gratify  the  vanity  of  all 
who  pretend  to  make  an  appearance,  and  have 
often  as  kind  looks  from  well-dressed  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  as  a  poet  would  bestow  upon  one  of  hit 
audience.  There  are  so  many  gratifications  attend 
this  public  sort  of  obscurity,  uat  some  little  dis- 
tastes I  daily  receive  have  lost  their  anguish  |  and 
I  did  the  other  day,  without  the  least  displeasure^ 
overhear  one  say  of  me,  that  strange  fellow ;  and 
another  answer,  I  have  known  the  feUow*s  face  these 
twelve  years,  and  so  must  yon ;  but  I  believe  you  are 
the  fint  ever  asked  who  be  was.  There  are,  I  must 
confess,  many  to  whom  my  person  is  as  well  known 
as  that  of  their  nearest  relations,  who  give  them- 
selves no  further  trouble  about  calling  me  by  my 
name  or  quality,  but  speak  of  me  very  cnrrendy 
by  the  appellation  of  Mr.  What  d'ye  call  him. 

To  make  up  for  these  trivial  disadvantages,  | 
have  the  hi^h  satisfaction  of  beholding  all  nature 
with  an  unp-ejudicfd  eye ;  and  having  nothing  to 
do  with  men's  passions  or  interests,  I  can,  with  tlye 
greater  sagacity,  consider  their  talents,  maanen^ 
failings,  and  merits. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  those  who  want  aby  one 
sense,  possess  the  others  with  greater  force  and 
vivacity.  Thus  my  want  of,  or  rather  resignatiok) 
of  speech,  gives  me  all  the  advantages  of  a  dumb 
man.  I  have,  met^inks,  a  more  than  ordinary  pe- 
netration in  seeing ;  and  flatter  myself  that  I  have 
looked  into  the  highest  and  lowest  of  mankind  t 
and  make  shrewd  guesses,  without  being  admitted 
to  their  conversation,  at  the  inmost  thoughts  and 
reflections  of  all  whom  I  behold.  It  b  from  hence 
that  good  or  91  fortune  has  no  manner  of  force 
towards  afi'ecting  my  judgment.  I  see  men  flou- 
rishing in« courts,  and  languishing  in  jails,  without 
being  prejudiced,  from  their  circumstances,  to  their 
favour  or  disadvantage ;  but,  from  their  inward 
manner  of  bearing  their  condition,  often  pity  the 
prosperous,  and  admire. the  unhappy^ 

Tme  who  eanvene  with  the  dumb,  know  fren 
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the  4asii  of  their  eye*,  and  the  chon^  of  their 
ciMiiteiuuice,  their  sentiraentB  of  the  objects  liefore 
them*  I  have  indulged  my  silence  to  Mich  an  ex- 
tnTagance^tiiatthe  few  wiio  are  intimate  with  me, 
amwer  mv  smiles  with  concurrent  sentences,  and 
argue  to  the  very  point  I  shafced  my  head  at,  witli- 
out  my  speaking.  Will  Honeycomb  was  very  en- 
tertaining the  oUier  night  at  a  play,  to  a  gentleman 
who  sat  on  his  right  hand,  while  I  was  at  his  left. 
The  gentleman  Mieving  Will  was  talking  to  him- 
self, when  upon  my  looking  with  great  approba- 
tion at  a  young  thing  in.  a  l^z  before  os,  he  said, 
*  I  am  qoite  of  anotl^  c^inion.  She  has,  I  will 
allow,  a  very  pteasing  aspect,  but,  methinks,  that 
simplicity  in  her  countenance  is  rather  childish 
than  innocent.'  When  I  observed  her  a  second 
time,  he  said,  *  I  grant  her  dreo  is  very  becoming, 
but  perhaps  the  merit  of  that  choice  is  owing  to 
her  mother )  for  thoogh,'  continoed  he,  *  I  allow  a 
l>eanty  to  be  as  nuich  to  be  commended  for  the 
degance  of  her  drcm,  as  a  wit  for  that  of  his  lan- 
guage {  yet  if  she  has  stolen  the  colour  of  her  ri- 
bands from  another,  or  had  advice  about  her  trim- 
mings,. I  shall  not  allow  her  the  praise  of  dress, 
any  more  than  I  would  call  a  plagiary  an  author.* 
When  I  threw  ray  eye  towaids  the  next  woman 
to  her.  Will  spoke  what  I  looked,  according  to  his 
romantic  imagination,  in  the  following  manner : 

'  Behold,  you  who  dare,  that  charming  virgin  ; 
behold  the  beauty  of  her  person  cha^ised  by  the 
innocence  of  her  thoughts.  Chastity,  good-nature, 
and  afiability,  are  •the  graces  that  play  in  her  coun- 
tenance I  she  knows  she  b  handsome,  but  she  knows 
she  is  good.  Conscious  beauty  adorned  with  con- 
scious virtue !  What  a  spirit  is  there  in  those  eyes ! 
What  a  bloom  in  that  perBoo !  How  is  the  whole 
woman  expressed  in  her  appearance !  Her  air  has 
the  beauty  of  motion,  and  her  look  the  force  of 
language. 

It  was  prudence  to  turn  away  my  eyes  fh>m  this 
object,  and  therefore  I  turned  them  to  the  thought- 
less creatures  who  make  up  the  lump  of  that  sex, 
and  move  a  knowing  eye  no  more  than  the  por- 
traiture of  insignificant  people  by  ordinary  pain- 
ters, which  are  but  piptnrcf  of  pictures. 

llius  the  working  of  my  own  mind  is  the  gene- 
ral entertainment  of  my  life;  I  never  enter  into 
the  commerce  of  discourse  with  any  but  my  parti- 
cular friends,  and  not  in  public  even  with  them. 
Such  an  habit  has  perhaps  raised  in  me  uncommon 
reflections }  but  this  effect  I  cannot  communicate 
but  by  my  writings.  As  my  pleasures  are  almost 
wholly  con6ned  to  those  of  the  tight,  1  take  it  for 
a  peculiar  happiness,  that  I  have  always  had  an 
easy  and  familiar  admittance  to  the  fair  sex.  If 
I  never  praised  or  flattered,  I  never  belied  or  con- 
tradicted them.  As  these  compose  half  the  world, 
and  are,  by  the  just  complaisance  and  gallantry  of 
our  nation,  the  more  powerful  part  of  our  people, 
I  shall  dedicate  a  considerable  share  of  these  my 
speculations  to  their  service,  and  shall  lead  the 
young  through  all  the  becoming  duties  of  virginity, 
marriage,  and  widowhood.  When  it  is*a  womaa*s 
day,  in  my  works,  I  shall  endeavour  at  a  style  and 
air  suitable  to  their  understanding.  When  I  say 
this,  I  must  be  understood  to  mean,  that  I  shall  not 
lower  bqt  exalt  the  subjects  I  treat  upon.  Dis- 
course for  their  entertainment,  is  not  to  be  debased, 
but  refined.  A  man  may  appear  learned  withoat 
talking  sentences,  as  in  his  ordinary  gesture  he  dis- 
covers he  can  dance,  though  he  does  not  cut  capers. 
In  a  word,  I  shall  take  it  for  the  greatest  glory  of 
my  work,  if  among  reasonable  women  this  paper 
nipy  foraiih  tea-table  talk.    In  order  to  it,  I  shall 


treat  on  atttten  which  relate  to  feaialcs,  as  they 
are  concerned  to  approach  or  fly  from  the  other 
sex,  or  as  they  are  tied  to  them  by  blood,  interest, 
or  aflfection.  Upon  this  occasion  I  think  it  bat 
reasonable  to  declare,  that  whatever  skill  I  may 
have  la  speculation,  I  shall  never  betray  what  tbr; 
eyes  .of  lovers  say  to  each  other  in  my  presence. 
At  the  same  time  I  shall  not  think  myself  oblige<l 
by  this  promise  to  conceal  any  false  protestations 
which  I  observe  made  by  glances  in  public  assem- 
blies j  but  endeavour  to  make  both  sexes  appear 
in  their  conduct  what  they  are  in  their  hearts.  By 
this  means,  love,  during  the  time  of  my  specula- 
tions, shall  be  carried  on  with  the  same  sincerity 
as  any  other  aflair  of  len  consideration.  As  this  ia 
the  greatest  concern,  men  shall  be  from  henceforth 
liable  to  the  greatest  reproach  for  misbehaviour  a  is 
i L  Falsehood  in  love  shall  hereafter  bear  a  blacker 
aspect  than  infidelity  in  friendship,  or  vUlany  in 
business.  For  this  great  and  good  end,  all  breaches 
against  that  noble  pamioo,  the  cement  of  society, 
s£m  be  severely  examined.  But  this,  and  all  other 
matten  loosely  hinted  at  now,  and  in  my  former 
papers,  shall  have  their  proper  place  in  my  follow- 
ing discourses.  The  present  writing  is  only  to  ad- 
monish the  world,  that  they  shall  aot  flad  ne  ao 
idle,  bat  a  basy  Spectator. 
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Sptetatum  admisti  rismm  tmtath  f 

HOR.  An  Poet.  Vfr«  5. 

Admitted  to  the  sight,  would  you  not  laugh  < 

An  opera  may  be  allowed  to  be  extravagantly 
lavish  in  its  decorations,  as  its  only  design  is  to 
gratify  the  senses,  and  keep  up  an  indolent  atten- 
tioa  in  the  audience.  Common  sense  however  rc« 
quires,  that  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  scene* 
and  machines  which  may  appear  childish  and  ab- 
surd. How  would  the  wits  of  King  Charles's  time 
have  laughed,  to  have  seen  NicolinI  esposed  to  a. 
tempest  in  robes  of  ermine,  and  sailing  in  an  open 
boat  upon  a  sea  of  pasteboard  ?  What  a  field  of 
raillery  would  they  have  been  led  into^  had  they 
been  entertained  with  painted  dragons  spittini; 
wild-fire,  enchanted  chariots  drawn  by  Flanders 
amres,  and  real  cascades  in  artificial  landscape»  ? 
A  little  skill  in  criticism  would  inform  us,  that  sha^ 
dows  and  realities  ought  not  to  be  mixed  together 
in  the  same  piece  \  and  that  the  scenes  which  are 
designed  as  tJie  representatioos  of  nature  should  be 
filled  with  resemblances,  and  not  with  the  thinga 
themselves.  If  one  would  represent  a  wide  cham- 
paign country  filled  with  herds  and  flocks,  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  draw  the  country  only  upon  the 
scenes,  and  to  crowd  several  parls  of  the  stage 
with  sheep  and  oxen.  This  is  joining  together  in- 
consiiitencies,  and  making  the  decoration  partly 
real,  and  partly  imaginary.  I  would  recommend 
what  I  have  here  «aid  to  the  directors,  as  well  as 
to  the  admirers,  of  our  modern  opera. 

As  I  was  walking  in  the  streets  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  I  saw  an  oVdinary  fellow  carrying  a  cago 
full  of  little  birds  upon  his  shoulder ;  and,  as  1  waa 
wondering  with  myself  what  use  he  would  put  them 
to,  he  was  met  very  luckily  by  an  acquaintance, 
who  had  the  sane  cariosity.  Upon  his  asking  him 
what  he  had  upon  his  shoidder,  he  told  him  that  be 
had  been  buying  sparrows  for  the  opera.  Spar- 
rows for  the  opera»  says  Ui  frieadt  Uckiaf  his  lips^ 
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to  b^  masted?  No,  no,  layt  the 

to  enter  towardi  the  end  of  the  first 
a  boat  the  sta^e. 

dialofj^oe  awakened  ray  cnriotlty  so 
«diately  boii|^  the  opera,  by  which 
\\ed  the  sparrowi  were  to  act  the 
-birds  in  a  delightfol  grove ;  though, 
inquiry,  I  found  Ibe  sparrows  pot 
upon  the  audience,  that  Sir  Martin 
ib<-d  npon  his  mistras;  for  though 
;bi,  the  mwic  proceeded  from  a  con* 
)  and  bird-calb,  which  were  planted 
les.  At  the  same  time  I  made  this 
>und,  by  the  discouise  of  the  actors, 
e  great  designs  on  foot  for  the  ini- 
:he  opera  $  that  it  had  been  proposed 
1  a  part  of  the  wall,  and  to  surprise 
ivith  a  party  of  an  hundred  horae, 

was  actually  a  project  of  bringing 
r  into  the  house,  to  be  employed  in 
fater-works.  This  project,  as  I  have 
i  postponed  till  the  summer  season ; 
ight  the  coolness  that  proceeds  from 
cascades  will  be  more  acceptable 

to  people  of  quality.  In  the  mean 
at  a  more  agreeable  entertainment 
r  season,  the  opera  of  Rinaldo  is 
nder  and  lightning,  Ulnminations  and 
hich  the  audience  may  look  upon 
ng  cold,  and  indeed  without  much 
n^  burnt;  for  t^iere  are  several  en- 
ith  water,  and  ready  to  play  at  a 
iog,  in  case  any  such  accident  should 
)wever,  as  I  have  a  very  great  frleod- 
vner  of  this  theatre,  I  hope  that  he 
enough  to  insure  his  house  before  he 
opera  be  acted  in  it. 
ider,  that  those  scenes  should  be  very 
ich  were  contrived  by  two  poets  of 
»n«,  and  raised  by  taro  magicians  of 
.  Annida  (as  we  are  told  in  the  ar- 
in  Amazoaiao  enchantress,  and  poor 
li  (as  we  learn  from  the  persons  re- 
Christian  conjurer  {Mngo  ChrUHano,) 
^  1  am  very  much  puzzled  to  find 
:on  should  be  versed  in  the  black  art, 
I  Christian,  for  such  is  the  part  of  the 
lid  deal  with  the  devil. 

the  pf>et  after  the  coqjuren,  I  shall 
•tc  of  the  Italian  from  the  first  lines 
;  ^  Rcccti^  btadgno  Uitare^  un  parto  di 

ae  bem  natodi  net  fe,  turn  i  perd  abario 

ufar€t  conoscere  JigHo  d'yipoUo  can 
iV/  di  PanuuMo*  *  Behold,  gentle 
rth  of  a  few  evenings,  which,  though 
ring  of  the  night,  is  not  the  abortive 
t)at  will  make  itself  known  to  be  the 
S  with  a  certain  ray  of  Parnassus.* 
I«  proceeds  to  call  Mynheer  Handel 
»f  our  a^e,  and  to  acquaint  us,  in  the 
y  of  style,  tiiat  he  composed  this 
nni^l.  Such  are  the  wittf  to  whose 
ambitiously  conform  ourselves.    The 

the  finest  writen  among  the  modem 
^  themselves  in  siich  a  florid  form  of 
4ich  tedious  circumlocuti<nis,  as  are 

comedy  of  Chat  oame. 

tiad  nrideotly  Ibis  !«p«r  in  mind  when  he 
^>e  that  was  sspoken  by  Mia  Farren  (now 
n )  on  the  oprntng  of  New  Drury-lane  Uiea- 
').  Ttte  reader  may  refti'  to  tt  in  tUSe  £iiro- 
\J,  uv.  p.  3S5. 


used  by  none  but  pedants  in  our  owb  courtly  i 
and  at  the  same  time  fill  their  writings  with  Mch 
poor  imaginations  and  conceits,  as  our  youths  aiw 
ashamed  of,  before  they  have  been  two  years  at 
the  university.  Some  may  be  apt  to  thiok  that  it 
b  the  diference  of  genius  which  produces  this  dif- 
ference in  the  worlu  of  the  two  nations ;  but  to 
show  that  there  is  nothing  in  this,  if  we  look  into 
the  writings  of  the  old  ItiUians,  such  as  Cicero  and 
Yiijgil,  Ire  shall  find  that  the  English  writen,  in 
their  way  of  thinking  and  expressing  themselves^ 
resemble  those  authors  much  more  than  the  modem 
Italians  pretend  to  do.  And  as  for  the  pool  him* 
jdf,  from  whom  the  dreams  of  this  opera*  are 
taken,  I  must  entirely  agree  with  Monsieur  Boi- 
leau,  that  one  verse  In  Virgil  is  worth  all  the  cUin 
quant  or  tinsel  df  Tasso. 

But  to  return  to  the  sparrows :  there  have  beeo 
so  many  flights  of  Chem  let  loose  in  this  bpera,  that 
it  hi  feared  the  houK  will  never  get  rid  of  thiem  i 
and  that  in  other  plays  they  may  make  their  en- 
trance in  very  wron^  and  improper  scenes,  so  as 
to  be  s^n  flying  in  a  lady's  bed-chamber,  or  pereh* 
ing  upon  a  klng*s  throne;  besides  the  intenve- 
niences  which  the  hods  of  the  audience  may  some- 
times sufler  from  them.  I  am  credibly  inforuied« 
that  there  was  once  a  design  of  casting  into  an 
opera  the  story  of  Whittlogton  and  his  Catf,  and 
that  in  order  to  it,  there  had  been  got  together  • 
great  quantity  of  mice ;  but  Mr.  Rich,  the  pro* 
prietor  of  the  playhouse,  very  prqdently  considered 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  cat  to  kill  them 
all,  and  that  consequently  the  princes  of  the  stage 
might  be  as  much  infested  with  mice,  as  the  prince 
of  the  island  was  before  the  cat's  arrival  upon  it ; 
for  which  reason  he  would  not  permit  It  to  be  acted 
in  his  house.  And  indeed  I  cannot  blame  him: 
for,  as  he  said  very  well  upon  that  occasion,  I  do 
not  hear  that  any  of  the  performers  in  our  opera 
pretend  to  equal  the  famous  pled  piper |,  who 
made  all  the  mice  of  a  great  town  in  Germany 
follow  hu  music,  and  by  fimt  means  cleared  the 
plact  of  those  little  noxious  animals. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  .paper,  I  must  inform  my 
reader,  that  I  hear  there  is  a  treaty  on  foot  be- 
tween London  and  Wiie^  (who  will  be  appointed 
gardeners  of  the  playhoofic)  t^  foraish  the  opera  of 
Rinaldo  and  Annida  with  an  orange-grove  $  and 
that  the  next  time  it  is  acted,  the  singing  birds 
will  be  personated  by  tom-tits:  the  undertakeia 
being  resolved  to  spare  neither  pains  nor  money 
for  the  gratification  of  the  audience. 

ADOISOW.  C 


'-  T» 


*  Rinaldo,  an  opera,  by  Aaron  Hill. 
•f  See  No  14i  and  Tat.  No  78. 
t  The  records  of  Hamelen,  an  ancient  city  on  the  banks 

of  the  Weser,  give  an  account  of  a  fttrange  accident  which 
befel  tliem,  on  the  26th  of  Jane,  12ii4. 

*  Being  at  that  time  much  pentered  with  rats,  which  they 
could  by  uo  means  destroy,  a  stranger  at  last  undertook  it, 
on.  the  promise  of  reward;  and  immeUintety  taking  a  tabret 
and  pipe,  the  rats  followed  his  music  to  the  river,  where  they 
were  all  drowned ;  but,  being  dcnietl  his  reward,  be  left  the 
town  io  a  rage,  and  threatened  revenge:  accordingly  he 
returned  next  year,  and  by  the  same  mu»ic  enticed  most  of 
the  children  of  the  town  after  him  to  tbe  mouth  of  a  great 
cave  on  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hill  callrtl  Koppelberg, 
where  be  and  tney  entered,  but  were  never  more  heard  of. 
In  remembrance  ot  this  sad  accid^ty  the  citizens,  for  many 
years  after,  dated  all  their  public  writings  fruni  the  day 
they  lost  their  children,  as  appears  by  many  old  deeds  and 
records.  They  still  call  the  street  througli  which  the  chiN 
dren  passed,  Tabret  Street;  and  at  the  inouth  of  the  cave 
there  is  a  monument  of  stone,  with  an  inKcription,  in  barba- 
rous Latin  verse,  giving  an  nccount.of  this  tragical  story, 
by  which  the  citizens  lost  130  bOys.' 

i  Ths  qucen't  gardeners. 
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CrtJtboMi  kte  gramde  nffas^  H  wnrtt  fiaadum, 
SiMvtBit  vttmio  $ui  auvrrtMtrat 

JUV.  tet.  zili.  54. 

*rinf  Impkmt  then  (lo  much  was  age  rever'd) 

For  yoath  to  keep  their  watt  when  an  old  man  appear*d. 

I  KJlow  no  evil  under  tbe  sun  to  greal  af  (be 
able  of  the  ondentandin^  and  yet  there  is  no  one 
'  vice  aore  common.  It  luu  difliised  ittelf  throoii^h 
botli  sexes,  and  all  qualities  of  mankind ;  and  there 
is  baldly  that  person  to  be  found,  who  is  nof  more 
concerned  for  the  reputation  of  wit  and  sense,  than 
of  booctt  J  and  virtue.  But  this  unhappy  affecta- 
tion of  beioc  wise  rather  than  honest,  witty  than 
good«antnrcd,  is  tbe  source  of  most  of  the  ill  habits 
of  Ufe.  Such  false  impressions  are  owin^  to  the 
abandoned  writings  of  mea*of  wit^and  the  awk- 
ward imitation  of  tlie  rot  of  mankind. 

For  tbb  reason  Sir  Roger  was  saving  last  night, 
that  be  was  of  opinion  none  bat  men  of  fine  parts 
dcwnre  to  be  hanged.  Tbe  icflcctions  of  such  men 
are  so  ddicate  n\wa  all  occurrences  which  they  are 
^nocraed  in,  that  they  should  be  exposed  to  more 
lima  ordinary  infiuny  and  punishmeni,  for  offend- 
ing against  such  quick  admonitions  as  their  own 
tonls  give  them,  and  blunting  tbe  fine  edge  of  their 
aiads  in  such  a  manner,  &at  they  are  no  more 
#Micked  at  vice  and  folly  than  men  of  slower  capa* 
dtieSi  There  is  no  greater  monster  in  being,  than 
a  very  ill  man  of  great  parts.  He  lives  like  a  man 
In  a  paky,  with  one  side  of  him  dead.  While  per- 
haps ae  eiyoys  tbe  satbfaction  of  luxury,  of  wealth, 
of  ambition,  be  has  lost  the  taste  of  good-will,  of 
frieadihip,  of  innocence.  Scarecrow,  the  be|^ar 
in  UncolnVlnn  Fields,  who  disabled  himself  in 
his  right  leg,  and  asks  alms  all  day  to  get  hnnself ' 
a  ^vann  sopper  and  a  troll  at  night,  is  not  half  so 
despicable  a  wretch  as  sack  a  man  of  sense.  The 
be^ptf  has  no  relish  ab^ve  sensatioos ;  he  finds  rest 
more  agreeable  than  motion  $  and  while  he  has  a 
warm  fire  and  bis  doxy,  never  reflects  that  he  de- 
serves to  be  whipped.  Every  man  who  terminates 
kit  satisfactions  and  enjmsents  within  the  supply 
of  his  own  aecessiti<^  and  paaslons,  is,^ys  Sir  Ro- 
ger, in  my  eye,  as  poor  a  rogue  as  Scarecrow. 
*  But,*  continued  be,  '  for  4be  lots  of  public  and 
private  virtue  we  are  beholden  to  your  men  of  fine 
parts  fbnootb ;  it  is  with  them  no  matter  what  is 
done,  so  it  be  done  with  an  air.  But  to  roe,  who 
am  %o  whimsical  In  a  corrupt  age  as  to  act  accord- 
ing to  nature  and  reason,  a  selfikh  man,  in  the  most 
ihining  circumstance  and  equipage,  appears  in  the 
same  condition  with  the  fellow  above  mentioned, 
but  more  contemptible  in  proportion  (o  n  hat  more 
he  robs  the  public  of,  and  ciijojs  above  him.  I 
lay  it  down  there/ore  for  a  rule,  that  the  whole 
maa  is  to  move  tocetber ;  that  every  action  of  an^ 
importance,  is  to  have  a  proapect  of  public  good  ; 
and  that  the  general  tendency  of  our  indiflerrot 
actions  ought  to  be  agreeable  to  tbe  dictates  of 
reason,  of  religion,  of  good-breeding ;  without  thi*, 
a  nmn,  as  I  have  keforo  hiatcd,  i*  boppiof;  inaead 
of  walkli^,  he  is  not  In  his  entire  and  proper  mo- 
tion.* 

While  the  honest  knight  was  thus  benildcnog 
klsaself  in  good  starta,  1  looked  attentively  upon 
kirn,  wUck  awde  kim,  I  thought,  collect  his  mind  a 
little.  *  What  I  am  at,*  says  he,  '  is  lo  represent, 
Ikal  I  am  of  opiaion,  to  pofisb  our  uodentaodii^s, 
and  aeglect  our  manners,  b  of  all  things  the  most 
laexcuMbte.    Rcaioa  iboald  govern  pamioB»  but 


instead  of  that,  you  see,  It  is  often  sabtervieni  tol 
it ;  and,  os  uimccountable  as  one  would  think  it,  mi 
wise  man  is  not  always  a  good  man.'  Thb  dege-l 
neracy  is  not  only  the  guilt  of  particular  person^J 
but  also  at  some  times  of  a  whole  people;  oimI 
perhaps  it  may  appear,  upon  ezaminationi  tkm^ 
the  most  polite  ages  are  the  least  virtuous.  Tkiaj 
may  be  attributed  to  the  folly  of  admitting  wit  aisdi 
learning  as  merit  in  themselves,  without  consider^ 
ing  the  application  of  them.  By  thb  means  it  b«-i 
comes  a  nile,  not  so  much  to  rc^gard  what  we  do^ 
as  how  we  do  it.  But  this  false  beauty  will  aoc; 
pass  upon  men  of  honest  minds,  and  true  taste.  Sis^ 
Richard  Blackmore  says,  with  ai  much  good  seoad 
as  virtue,  *  It  b  a  mighty  shame  and  dishonour  to 
employ  excellent  faciUties  and  abundance  of  %« at« 
to  humour  and  please  men  in  their  vices  and  follie^^ 
The  great  enemy  of  mankind,  notwitlbtanding  hig 
wit  and  angelic  faculties,  is  th^  roost  odious  (x'^x 
Ing  in  tbe  whole  creation.*  He  goes  on  soon  at'-n 
ter  to  say  very  generously,  that  he  undertook  the* 
writing  of  hb  poem*,  ^to  rescue  thr  Mum  out  oi^ 
the  hands  of  ravishers,  to  restore  them  to  their  iwerd 
and  chaste  mansions,  and  to  engage  thrm  in  an  eni« 
ployment  suitable  to  their  dignity.*  This  certain  1  y 
ought  to  be  the  purpose  of  every  man  who  appeara 
in  public ;  and  whoever  does  not  proceed  upon  that! 
foundation,  iiynret  hb  country  as  fait  as  be  soc^ 
ceeds  in  hb  studies.  When  modesty  ceases  lo  bd 
the  chief  oraament  of  one  sex,  and  integrity  of  th^ 
other,  society  b  upon  a  wrong  basis,  and  we  skal^ 
be  ever  after  without  rales  to  guide  our  judgmen^ 
in  what  Is  really  becoming  and  onmmental.  Na^ 
ture  and  reason  direct  one  thing,  passion  and  hu^ 
mooranothe(.  To  follow  the  dictates  of  thepe  tw-«^ 
latter,  b  going  into  a  road  that  is  both  eodlem  and| 
intricate;  when  we  pursue  tb^  other,  our  pasaa^id 
b  ddigktftti, and  what  we  aim  at  easily  attainable^ 

I  do  not  doubt  but  England  b  at  present  as  po-i 
lite  a  nation  as  any  in  the  world ;  but  any  man  wh«w 
thinks  can  easily  see,  that  tke  affectation  of  bein^ 
gay  and  in  fashion  km  verj  near  eaten  up  our  good 
sense  and  our  religion.-  Is  there  any  thing  so  Just^ 
as  that  mode  and  gallantry  should  be  built  upoisi 
exerting  oimelves  in  what  is  proper  and  agreeable 
to  the  institutions  of  jvatice  and  piety  among  oa  ? 
And  yet  b  there  anv  thing  more  common,  than  tkati 
we  run  in  perfect  contradiction  to  tbem  ?  All  which 
b  supported  by  no  other  pretension,  than  tkat  it  i« 
done  with  what  we  call  a  good  grace. 

Nothing  ought  to  be  held  laudable  or  becomioi^^ 
but  what  nature  itself  should  prompt  us  to  think 
to.  Respect  to  all  kind  of  superiors  U  foundrd,  I 
think,  upon  instinct;  and  yet  what  is  so  ridiculovMi 
as  age?  I  make  thb  abrupt  transition  to  the  meti*i 
tion  of  (hb  vice  more  than  an>  other,  in  order  c« 
introduce  a  little  story,  whick  I  ihintt  a  pnHty  lo^ 
ktance,  that  tbe  roo»t  polite  age  is  inMaagrr  of  be^ 
ing  the  mwt  vicious. 

*  It  happened  at  Athens,  during  a  pnklic  reprr^ 
sentotion  of  soiac  play  exhibited  in  honour  of  thci 
commonwealth,  that  iui  old  gentl«*man  came  to<i 
late  for  a  place  suitable  to  bb  age  and  quality  ^ 
Many  of  the  young  gentlemen  it  ho  observed  the 
difficulty  and  coofu^on  he  waj  in,  made  signs  tii 
him  that  they  would  accommodate  him  if  be  consd 
where  they  uslU  The  good  man  bu»(1ed  throucbi 
the  crowd  accordingly;  but  vihen  he  came  to  tb«^ 
seats  to  which  he  was  invited,  tbe  jest  was  to  «i« 
close  and  c^posc  liim,  as  he  stood,  out  of  ronutc^ 
nance,  to  the  whole  audience.  The  frolic  wcnfl 
round  tbe  Athenian  benches.  But  on  those  oci  a^ 
siooi  there  were  abo  particular  places  assigned  U»n 

•Cmtioa. 
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beo  the  gBoi  man  ikidked  tbwanli 
iBtcd  tnr  iht  I^cetfODonUiiSy  that 
more  ▼irtnoiB  tbaa  poUte,  roee  «p 
Id  with  the  greatest  reipect  received 
n.  Hie  Atlieoiaas  being  inddeDly 
eiK^  af  the  Spartan  virtae,  and  their 
«  gave  a  thnnder  of  applaaw  i  and 
Tied  oat,  **  The  Athnsiafli  aoder- 
;ood,  hwtt  the  Laccdoaoaiaoi  prac- 
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veif  portmiaqut  Thuisia  ridu  f 

H(HL8lp.iL.«)e. 

mgic  qxUaycaB  70a  dcspiM^ 
vitcbct,  ffaoits  and  prodlglcif 

ij  to  diaewithaa  old  aoaaaiataoce, 
Mtaac  to  fiad  his  whole  family  wery 
Upon  ashing  him  the  occasioa  of 
that  his  wife  had  dreamt  a  ttrange 
:ht  before,  whioh  they  were  afraid 
r  misfortane  to  thesmdvef  or  to  their 
MT  coning  into  the  room,  I  observed 
Mrlioly  in  her  coontenaaee,  which  I 
•ea  troabled  for,  had  I  not  lieard 
it  proceeded.  We  were  iw  leoner 
I  after  having  looked  apon  me  a 
My  dear,'  mys  ahe,  taraing  to  her 
may  now  lee  the  stranger  that  was 
ast  night/  '  Soon  after  thii,  as  they 
>f  family  aiUn,  a  Utile  boy  at  the 
be  table  told  her,  that  he  was  to  go 
oaTbanday.  ^Thnndayf  saysslK, 
it  please  God,  you  sliaQ  not  begin 
nas-days  tdl  your  writing-master 
U  be  soon  booogh/  I  was  reflect- 
f  on  the  oddnem  of  her  fancv,  and 
It  any  body  woold  establiah  1 1  as  1^ 
day  ia  every  week.  In  die  midst  of 
Dg9,  she  desired  me  to  reach  her  a 
the  point  of  my  knife,  which  I  did 
idation  aad  harry  of  obedience,  that 
by  the  way;  at  whkh  she  immedi- 
aod  said  It  fell  towards  her.  Upon 
itry  blank ;  andy  observing  dM  eoa- 
Mde  table,  began  to  consider  myself, 
fnaioa,  as  a  peisaa  that  had  broaght 
m  the  fimily.  Hie  lady,  however, 
nelf  after  a  little  space,  said  lo  her 
a  sigh,  *  My  dear,  ssisfortanes  never 
My  fticad,  I  foand«  acted  bat  an 
W«  uUe,  and  being  a  man  of  more 
lima  aadeistaading,  thinks  liiaiself 
in  with  ail  the  paminas  and  hmnoaiB 
ilsw.  '  Po  not  yoa  reummber, child,' 
1  the  pigeoa-honse  fell  the  very  after- 
cardem  weach  spdt  the  sak  apon  the 
s'  Kays  he,  *my  dear,  and  tiie  next 
m  aa  accoont  of  the  battle  of  AJ- 
'  reader  laay  gaem  at  the  %nre  1 
Afing  done  all  this  hiiscMef.  I  die 
lioser  as  aaoo  as  I  caold  with  my 
»ty  %  whan,  to  mj  after  canfMaa,  the 
le  yitriag  ny  knife  aad  ferk,  tfnd 
iciaa  oae  aaather  apoa  say  plate,  d^ 
t  I  waaM  hvaoar  her  so  fhr  as  to 
t  of  that  ligare,  aad  pfaMe  thesi  ilde 
hat  the  absardity  was  which  I  had 
<li4  aat  kMWy  b«l  I  sappose  there 


was  soaie  traditionary  sapentltion  la  lt| 
therefore,  in  obedience  to  tto  lady  of  the  haase,  1, 
disposed  of  my  knife  and  Ihrk  In  two  parallel 
lines,  which  is  the  figniv  I  shall  always  lay  theM 
ia  Ibr  the  Attare,  thoagh  I  do  not  know  any  rea- 
son for  ^t 

It  is  not  dificnit  for  a  bum  to  see  that  a  penoa 
has  conceived  an  avetsioa  to  him.  For  my  own 
part,  I  quickly  foaad,  by  the  lady'a  looks,  that 
she  regarded  me  as  a  very  odd  kind  of  fellow,  with 
an  anfertnaate  aspect.  For  which  reason  I  took 
my  leave  immediately  after  dinner,  and  withdrew 
to  my  own  lodgings.  Upon  my  retam  home  I  feU 
into  a  profonad  contemplation  on  the  evib  thalt 
atlead  these  sopentitlous  follies  of  aiankind  1  how 
they  subj^t  as  to  imaginary  allictioas,  aod  addi- 
tional sorrows,  that  do  not  properly  come  within 
oar  lot.  As  if  the  natural  calaaiities  of  Hfa  were 
not  soAeient  fyt  it,  we  torn  the  BMMt  indtfereat 
circnaisCances  into  misfertenes,  and  safer  as  mach 
from  trifling  accidents  as  from  real  evtki  I  hare 
known  the  shooting  of  a  star  spoil  a  oight^s  rest  $ 
aod  have  seen  a  man  in  love  grow  pale,  and  lose 
his  appetite,  apon  the  plucking  of  a  sserrythqagfat. 
A  screech-owl  at  midaight  hiu  alaraied  a  fiunily 
more  than  a  band  of  robbers;  nay,  the  voice  of  a 
cricket  hath  strack  more  terror  thui  the  roaring  of 
a  lioa.  There  is  aothing  so  inconsiderable,  which 
may  not  appear  dreadful  to  an  imagination  that  is 
filled  with  omens  and  prognostics.  A  nisty  nail,  or 
a  crooked  pin,  shoot  up  into  prodigieB. 

I  remember  I  was  once  in  a  mist  nssembly,  that 
was  fall  of  aoise  and  mirth,  vrhea  on  a  suddea  an 
old  woown  anlackily  observed  dwre  wefethirteea 
of  as  in  company.  The  remark  sirack  a  panic 
terror  iato  several  who  were  present,  InsooMch 
that  one  or  two  of  the  ladies  were  going  to  leavo 
the  room  S  but  a  friend  of  mine,  taklag  notice  that 
one  of  our  female  companions  was  big  with  child, 
aflirmed  there  were  fourteeo  in  the  room»  and  that, 
iastead  of  porteadinc  oae  of  ^e  compaav  shoidd 
die,  it  plainly  foretold  one  of  thaa  shoald  ba  bora. 
Had  aat  my  IHend  fsond  this  enedlent  to  break 
the  oaiea,  I  qaestlon  not  ^at  half  the  women  la 
the  amspany  woald  have  fallen  sick  that  very 
■««ht. 

An  old  maid  that  is  troabled  with  the  Tapoan, 
produces  intaite  distarbaaces  of  this  kiad  among 
her  friends  and  neighboars.  I  know  a  Biatdea 
aaot  of  a  great  family,  whais  one  of  those  antl* 
qoated  Sybils,  that  forebodes  aod  prophesies  ftMa 
one  ead  of  the  year  lo  the  other.  She  is  always 
sedag  apparitions,  and  hearing  death  watches  | 
and  was  the  other  day  almast  flrigfated  oat  of  her 
wits  by  ^  great  hoiao^  that  howled  la  tho 
stable,  at  a  time  when  she  lay  ill  of  the  tooth-aeh« 
Sach  aa  extravagant  cast  of  mind  engages  nsalti- 
tndes  of  people,  not  only  In  faapertiBaat  terrsn, 
bat  In  sapernaaierary  daties  of  life ;  and  arises 
fVom  that  fear  aad  Igaoranee  which  are  fiataral  to 
the  soal  of  man.  The  honor  with  which  wo  enter* 
tain  the  thoaghts  of  death  (or  ladeed  of  aar  fbtaro 
evil),  and  the  ancertalaty  of  Its  ^proach.  Ml  a 
Bselancholy  mind  with  Innnmemble  appreheasloas 
and  sospldoas,  aad  coflseqaeatly  dispose  it  to  the 
observatioa  of  such  groaadlesi  prodigies  aad  pre* 
dl^oBs.  FiAr  as  k  is  the  chief  conceni  of  wisa 
mea  to  retieach  the  evils  of  life  by  the  reasoniags 
of  philosophy ;  It  is  the  employment  of  feols  to 
maltiply  them  by  the  sentiments  of  sapentitlon. 

For  my  own  part,  I  shoald  be  very  mach  troa- 
bled wert  1  endowed  with  (his  divinii^  KMllty, 
though  it  shoald  inform  aie  tialy  of  every  thing 
that  6«B  bafti  me.    I  wanid  aat  aaficlpate  tho 
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reUib  «f  My  bappineti,  nor  ff«l  the  weighl  of 
mny  mitery,  before  it  actually  arnve«. 

*  I  know  btt(  one  way  of  fortify inj^  my  tool 
agaiut  (bete  gIboiDy  premgea  and  terrors  of  mind, 
and  that  it,  by  tecoring  to  m>«eif  the  friendship 
and  protection  of  thai  Bein^c  who  dbpotet  of 
event*,  and  go\en$  futurity.  He  sect,  at  one  view, 
tiw  whole  thread  of  my  existence,  not  only  that 
part  of  it  vhicli  I  have  alrnidy  paused  throufb, 
but  that  which  runs  forward  into  all  the  depths  of 
eternity.  H'hen  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I  re- 
eommend  myt^elf  to  hi»  care  :  when  I  wnke,  t  f^ive 
m)-self  up  to'  bis  directions*  Amid>t  all  the  evils 
that  threaten  me,  I  will  lo*k  up  to  him  for  help, 
and  question  npt  but  he  f^ill  either  a^ert  them,  or 
turn  them  to  my  advanta|;e.  Thouicb  1  know  uei- 
ther  the  time  nor  the  manner  of  the  death  1  am  to 
die,  1  am  not  at  all  solicitous  about  it  $  becauke  I 
am  sure  that  he  knows  them  both,  and  that  he  will 
not  fail  to  comfort  and  support  me  under  the^/ 

ADDISOW.  O. 


^"8.    FRIDAY,  MARCU  9, 1710-11. 


it  Tenm  •6/*Kro  fr.ulitmiit  ant  upJt^ 
£t  mmtf  mtbitiig  urcum  Iha/tidU  amt^tm^ 

^rmtrt  ne  ^ma  eoi 

VIRG.  Mn.  i.  415. 

'rh<y  march  ol>«curr,  fof  Vcnut  kindly  »hroudfl 
With  DiuU  tbcir  pcnou,  and  iiiTolvei*  tn  cloud*. 

Din'DEN. 

1  SBAix  here  communicate  to  the  world  a  couple 
of  letters,  which  I  believe  will  give  the  reader  as 
good  an  entertainment  as  any  that  I  am  able  to 
famiil^  him  with,  and  therefore  shall  make  no 
apology  for  them : 


*■»« 


'  TO  THB  SPBCTATOR,  i^C, 


*  I  AM  one  of  the  directors  of  the  society  for  the 
reformation  of  auiancfs,  and  therefore  think  my- 
fldf  a  proper  penon  for  voar  correspondence.  I 
have  tbovDughly  examined  the  present  state  of  r&> 
iigion  in  Great  Britain,  and  am  able  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  predondnant  vice  of  every  market- 
town  in  the  whole  Island.  I  can  tell  you  the  pro- 
grem  that  virtue  has  made  in  all  our  cities,  bo- 
noghs,  and  coraorations*  and  know  as  well  the 
evil  practices  that  are  committed,  in  Berwick  or 
£zeter,  as  what  is  done  in  my  own  family.  Tn  a 
ivord,  ^r«  I  have  my  comspondents  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  nation,  who  send  me  up  punctual  ac- 
cmints  from  time  to  time  of  all  the  little  irregu- 
larities thkt  fall  under  their  notice  la  their  several 
districu  and  divisioos. 

*  I  am  no  lem  acquainted  with  the  particular 
qaarteis  and  regiom  of  this  great  town,  than  with 
the  different  parts  and  distributions  nf  the  whole 
nation.    1  can  devcribe  every  parish  b>  its  im- 

Cieties,  and  can  tell  yon  in  which  of  our  streets 
>wdaea  prevaib;  which  gaming  has  taken  the 
■omemion  of,  and  where  dninfccnness  has  got  the 
belter  of  them  both.  IV  hen  I  am  dispoMrd  to  raise 
a  ftae  for  the  poor,  1  know  the  taacs  and  alleys 
that  arc  lahabited  by  common  8wearen».  When  1 
would  encourage  the  hospital  of  Bridewell,  and 
improve  the  hempen  manufacture,  1  am  very  well 
•cqoaiated  with  all  the  haunts  and  resorts  of  fe- 
male nigfal-walkers. 

'  After  this  short  account  of  myself,  I  must  let  : 
you  know,  that  the  design  of  this  paper  is  to  give  ' 
you  information  of  <»  certain  irregular  a«»rmMy,  | 
which  1  think  falb  stty  properly  under  >our  ob- . 


servatioa,  especially  since  the  penons  it  la  cofl 
posed  of  are  criminals  too  considerable  for  tt^ 
animadvenions  of  our  society.  1  mean,  sir,  cl^ 
Midnight  Mask,  which  has  of  late  been  frequeuti 
held  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  ck 
town,  and  which  I  hear  will  be  continued  witli  o^ 
dilions  and  improvements*.     As  all  the  person 


who  compose  this  law  lem  assembly  are  ma»ke( 
we  dare  not  attack  any  of  them  in  our  way,  Iri 
we  should  send  a  woman  of  quality  to  Bride wclj 
or  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Counter;  b^ 
sides  that  their  numbers  are  so  very  great,  that 
am  afraid  thc^y  would  be  able  to  rout  our  wbol 
fraternity,  though  we  were  accompanied  with  aj 
our  guard  of  constables.  Both  these  reason 
which  secure  them  from  oar  authority,  make  thr^ 
obnoxious  to  yours;  as  both  their  disguise  and  tbei 
numbers  will  give  no  particular  person  reaaon  ti 
think  himself  affronted  by  you. 

*  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  rules  that  ar 
observed  by  this  new  society  are  wonderfully  con 
trived  for  the  advancement  of  cuckoldom.  The  v»  c 
men  either  come  by  themselves,  or  are  introduced  bj 
friends  who  are  obliged  to  quit  them,  upoa  their  fir^ 
entrance,  to  the  convenation  of  any  body  that  adi 
dresses  himself  to  them.  There  are  several  room 
where  the  parties  may  retire,  and,  if  they  pleaa« 
show  their  faces  by  consent.  VThispen,  squeezed 
nods,  and  embraces,  are  the  innocent  freedoms  o{ 
the  place.  In  short,  the  whole  design  of  this  libii 
dinous  assembly  seems  to  terminate  in  andgnalioni 
and  intrigues;  and  1  hope  you  will  take  effectual 
methods,  by  your  public  advice  and*  admonitions,  t^ 
prevent  such  a  promiscuous  multitude  of  both  texti 
from  meeting  together  in  so  clandestine  a  manocr. 
1  am  '  Your  humble  servant, 

*  and  fellow-labottrer, 

•  T.  ».• 

Not  long  after  the  perusal  of  this  letter  I  re^ 
ceived  another  upon  the  same  subject ;  which,  by^ 
the  date  and  style  of  it,  I  take  to  be  written  by 
some  young  Templar: 

*  Middle  Temple,  1710>t1. 


*  Whem  a  man  has  been  gnilty  of  any  vice  or 
folly,  I  think  the  best  atonement  he  can  make  for 
it.  Is  to  warn  others  not  (u  fall  into  the  like,  lo 
order  to  this  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  some  time 
in  February  last  f  went  to  the  Tuesday's  masque- 
rade. Upon  my  tint  going  in  I  was  attacked  by 
half  a  dozen  female  quaken,  who  seemed  willing 
to  adopt  me  for  a  brother;  but,  upon  a  nearer 
examination,  I  found  they  were  a  sisterhood  of 
coquettes,  disguised  in  thmt  precise  habiL  I  was 
soon  after  taken  oof  to  dance,  and,  as  1  fancied, 
by  a  woman  of  the  flrst  quality,  for  she  was  v«ry 
tall,  and  moved  gracefnlly.  As  soon  as  the  minuet 
was  over,  we  ogled  one  another  through  our 
masks;  and  as  I  am  very  well  raul  in  Waller,  I 
repeated  to  her  the  four  following  verses  out  oi* 
hi»  poem  to  Vandyke : 

**  The  hecdlcM  lorcr  does  not  know 


Wbo«e  eves  tbey  aie  tliat  wound  hln  so  i 
But  oonnnindeo  with  tby  art, 
loquirca  her  name  that  has  bis  heart.** 


'  I  pronounced  these  words  with  siicha  languiahing 
air,  that  I  had  some  reason  to  conclude  I  had 
made  a  conquest.  She  told  me  that  she  hoped  my 
face  was  not  akin  to  my  tongue,  and  looking  upon 
her  watch,  1  aecidentally  discovered  the  flgure  of 
a  coronet  on  the  back  part  of  it    1  was  so  traas- 
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Lboogbt  of  sucii  99  waooTy  that  I 
oe  room  to  another  with  all  the 
1  invent ;  and  at  length  broogfat 
y  an  mm,  that  ihe  fare  me  a 
ie  next  day,  without  page  or  foot* 
qaipage.  My  heart  danced  in 
id  not  IWed  in  thb  n^olden  dream 
i,  before  1  found  gMd  reaioo  to 
[>ntinned  trae  to  ray  laondrev.  I 
,  by  a  very  great  accident,  that 
^  not  live  far  from  Covent  Gar- 
ni not  the  fint  cnlly  whom  ahe 
'  opon  for  a  coontctf. 
see  bow  I  have  miitaken  a  cloud 
if  yoo  can  make  any  oe  of  thia 
(T  benefit  of  thone  who  may  pot* 
.ouog  coxcombs  ai  myself,  1  do 
;  joa  leave. 

'  I  am,  sia, 
four  most  hamble  admirer, 

•a.  I.' 

t  the  next  masquerade  mjielf,  in 

wore  at  Grand  Cairo  *i  and  till 

d  my  judgment  of  this  midoight 


a 


LDAY,  MARCH  10,  ITlO-ll. 

/  f'ahiJa  tmm  tigridtpacim 
I'ij  imter  se  arnvtmb  unis. 

njv.  au.  zv.  163. 

PT,  bear  with  bear,  yooll  find 
'DM>c  and  defensive  joinM. 

TATE. 

e  a  sociable  animal,  and  as  an  In- 
nav  observe,  that  we  take  ail  oc- 
eoccs  of  forming  oonelves  into 
tmal  amemblies,  .which  are  com- 
the  name  of  clubs.  When  a  set 
mselves  agree  In  any  particular, 
trivisd,  they  establidi  themselves 
ttemity,  and  meet  once  or  twice 
le  account  of  such  a  fantastic  re- 
rtow  a  considerable  market*town, 
as  a  club  of  fat  men,  that  did  not 
%\tm  may  well  suppose)  to  enter- 
widi  sprightlinem  and  wit,  but  to 
in  countenance.  The  room  where 
something  of  the  lafgest,  and  had 
be  one  by  a  door  of  a  moderate 
rr  by  a  pair  of  folding-doors.  If 
his  corpulent  club  could  make  his 
( the  fint,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
if  he  stock  in  the  passage,  and 
bis  way  through  it,  the  folding- 
rdiately  thrown  open  for  bis  re- 
was  sainted  as  a  brother.  I  have 
lob,  tboogh  H  consisted  but  of  if- 
i^bed  above  three  too. 
o  this  society,  there  sprung  up  ano- 
ii  scarecrows  and  skeletons,  who, 
•jt  and  envious,  did  all  they  could 
designs  of  their  bulky  brethren, 
neoted  as  men  of  dangerous  prin- 
nfth  they  worked  them  out  of  the 
rople,  and  consequently  out  of  the 
ne  factions  tore  the  corporation 
eral  years,  till  at  length  they  came 
dation ;  that  the  two  bailiffs  of  the 

•Scel^  » 


town  should  be  annulUly  chosca  out  of  the  two 
clubs;  by  which  means  the  principal  magistrates 
are  at  this  day  coupled  lika  rabbits,  one  fat  ani 
one  lean. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  club,  or  rather  tho 
confederacy,  of  the  Kings.  This  grand  allUince 
was  formed  a  little  after  the  return  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  and  admitted  into  It  men  of 
all  qualities  and  profemions,  provided  they  agreed 
in  the  surname  of  King,  which,  as  they  imagined, 
suflUciently  declared  the  owners  of  it  to  be  altoge- 
ther untainted  with  republican  and  anti«aionarchi- 
cal  principles. 

A  christian  name  has  likewise  been  often  used  as 
a  bodge  of  distinction,  and  made  the  occasion  of  a 
club.  That  of  the  George*s,  which  used  to  meet  at 
the  sign  of  the  George,  on  St.  George*s  day,  and 
swear  *'  fieXote  George,'  is  still  fresh  in  every  one*s 
memory. 

There  are  at  present  in  several  parts  of  thh  city 
what  they  call  Street-clubs,  in  which  the  chief  in- 
habitants of  the  street  converse  together  every 
night.  I  remember,  upon  my  inquiring  after  lodg^ 
tags  in  Ormood-street,  the  landlord,  to  rrrom- 
mend  that  quarter  of  the  town,  told  me  there  waa 
at  that  time  a  very  good  club  in  it  $  he  also  told 
me,  upon  further  discourse  with  him,  that  two  or 
three  noisy  country  squires,  who  were  settled 
there  the  year  before,  had  Considerably  sunk  t\m 
price  of  house-rent ;  and  that  the  club  (to  prevent 
the  like  inconveniences  for  the  future)  had  thoughts 
of  taking  every  bouse  that  became  vacant*  into 
their  own  hands,  till  they  had  found  a  tenant  for 
it,  of  a  sociable  nature  and  good  convenatioo. 

The  Hum  Drum  club,  of  which  I  was  formeriy 
an  unworthy  member,  was  made  up  of  very  honest 
gentlemen  of  peaceable  dispositions,  that  used  to 
sit  together,  smoke  their  pipes,  and  say  nothing 
till  midnight.  Hie  Mum  club  (as  I  am  informed) 
is  an  institution  of  the  saine  nature,  and  as  great 
an  enemy  to  noise. 

After  thew  two  innocent  societies,  I  cannot  Tor- 
bear  mentioning  a  very  mischievons  one,  that  was 
erected  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second  ; 
I  mean  the  club  of  Duellists,  in  which  none  was 
to  be  admitted  that  had  not  fought  his  man.  The 
president  of  it  was  said  to  have  killed  half  a  doxeii 
in  single  combat  i  and  as  for  the  other  memben, 
they  took  their  seats  according  to  the  number  of 
their  slain.  There  was  likewise  a  side  table,  for 
such  as  had  only  drawn  blcod,  and  shown  a  lau- 
dable ambition  of  taking  the  first  opportunity  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  first  table.  This  club, 
consisting  only  of  men  of  honour,  did  not  continue 
long,  most  of  the  members  of  it  being  pot  to  the 
sword,  or  hanged,  a  little  after  its  institution. 

Our  modern  celebrated  clubs  are  founded  upon 
eating  and  drinking,  which  are  points  wherein 
most  men  agree,  and  in  which  the  learned  and  il- 
literate,  the  dull  and  the  airy,  the  philosopher  and 
the  buffoon,  can  all  of  them  bear  a  part.  The 
Kit-Cat  itself  •  b  said  to  have  taken  its  original 

*  Tbia  club,  oontistiog  of  tbe  most  distiogukhed  wits  and 
■tatcnnen  smonK  tbe  MTblgt,  met  In  Shtrc-lmnc.  and  was 
named  fkwn  a  pastry-eook  (Cbriatopber  Cat),  who  wm  fa- 
noua  Ibr  makinc  mntton-plo.  whicb  conaUotly  formed  a 
part  of  tbeir  refrttbment.  The  poctraits  of  ito  member^ 
dooe  by  Sir  Godfrey  Knellfr,  were  all  at  Bamea,  In  tbe 
pofaaion  of  tbe  Utt  Mr.  Jacob  Tonarm,  whoae  fatber  waa 
aeeictary  to  the  club.  Frem  Mr.  Tonson^a,  ttaey  bave  since 
become,  by  inheritance,  tbe  property  of  WiUiam  Baker, 
Biq.  In  oidcr  so  adapt  tbem  to  the  height  of  tbe  club- 
room,  the  plctarea  were  painted  of  a  siae  ten  than  a  whole, 
and  larger  than  a  half  length,  admitting  only  one  arm  s  and 
hence  all  pictures  of  that  aiae  have  since  beta  called  Kit-* 
Can,     . 
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tnm  a  ■nfttoB-pic  The  Beef-S(eak  •>  mi  Octo- 
ber f  dttbi,  are  neitiier  of  Ihem  avene  to  eatioK 
and  drinking,  if  we  may  form  a  jndpaeat  of  them 
iTrom  their  respectlTe  titlet. 

When  mca  are  thai  kait  together,  by  a  lore  of 
aociety,  not  a  tpiril  of  faction,  and  do  not  meet  to 
ccnsore  or  annoy  thovc  that  are  absent,  but  to  en- 
joy one  another  I  when  they  are  thoa  combined 
for  their  own  improrement,  or  for  the  good  of 
otben,  or  at  leatt  to  relai  themieWct  from  the  bn- 
■inem  of  the  day,  by  aa  innocent  and  cheerful 
convenation,  there  may  be  lomething  very  nsefol 
in  these  littie  imtitntions  and  esUblishmenti. 

I  cannot  forbear  condndtng  thit  paper  with  a 
•cheme  of  laws  tiiat  I  met  with  npon  a  wall  in  a 
little  alehove.  How  I  came  thither  I  may  ia- 
Ibrm  my  reader  at  a  moie  convenient  time.  Tbew 
laws  were  enacted  by  a  knot  of  artisans  and  me- 
chanics, who  ttsed  to  meet  erery  night  i  and  as 
there  is  something  in  them  which  gives  m  a  prrtty 

{picture  of  low  life,  I  shall  tiaascribe  them  word 
or  word: 

Mtmki  to  U  9H«rmd  m  (As  TW^-psnay  cfaA,  «inscl«f 
Ai  (Ait  pImoB  for  ike  prtotrvoHon  of  ftimdokip 
mild  good  mdghbomkood, 

I.  Every  member  at  his  Hrrt  coming  in  shall  lay 
down  his  two-pence. 

II.  Every  member  shall  fill  hb  pipe  out  of  his 
own  box. 

III.  If  any  member  absenti  himself,  be  shall 
forfeit  a  penny  for  the  use  of  the  dab,  nnlcm  in 
case  of  sicknem  or  imprisomnenL 

IV.  If  any  member  swears  or  cimes,  hb  neigh- 
bour may  give  him  a  kick  npon  the  shim. 

y.  If  any  member  tell  stories  in  the  dnb  that 
are  not  tnie^  he  shall  forfeit  for  every  third  lie  aa 
halfbomy. 

YI.  If  anv  member  strikes  another  wroagfblly, 
he  shall  pay  nis  clnb  for  him. 

VII.  If  any  member  brings  his  wife  into  the 
clnb,  he  shall  pay  for  whatever  she  drinks  or 
smokes. 

VIII.  If  any  member's  wife  romes  to  fetch  him 
home  from  the  clnb,  she  shall  speak  to  him  without 
the  door. 

IX.  If  any  member  calls  another  a  cuckold,  he 
shall  be  turned  out  of  the  dnb. 

X.  None  shall  be  admitted  Into  the  club  that  b 
ofthe  same  trade  with  any  member  of  it. 

XI.  None  of  the  club  shall  have  his  clothes  or 
shoes  made  or  mended,  but  by  a  brother-member. 

XII.  No  non-juror  shall  be  capable  of  being  a 
member.  ^ 

The  morality  of  this  little  dab  is  guarded  by 
snch  wholeiome  laws  and  penalties,  that  I  quet- 
liaa  not  but  nqp  reader  will  be  as'  well  pleased 
with  them,  as  he  would  have  been  with  the  Legto 
Cmmiooko  of  Ben  Joason  t,,the  reguUtions  of  an 
old  Roama  dub  cited  by  Upsius,  or  the  rules  of  a 
^posium  in  aa  ancient  Grcel^  aathor. 

aooiaoii.  ^ 

•  iee  Dr.  Kia|^  Wolfct.  vol.  ill.  p.  890,  8«o.  edit  1776. 
Tblt  dob  abo  «tntlsttd  or  the  ehief  wits  and  grmtcit  men 
In  the  kinidoB.  It  is  lald,  that  Mn.  WoffBftoa,  th«  ottly 
womsn  in  It,  WM  president  Richard  Brtomirt,  tha  eame- 
dlan,  was  tkclr  pravMoras  and,  as  an  bonowablc  badfe  of 
hb  oflkoe,  WOK  a  snail  crMiroa  of  fold  hung  loarnl  his  neck 
with  a  giccn  sUk  riband. 

f  Swift,  in  a  letter  to  Stelb,  (Londan,  Peb.  10,  1710-11) 
nys,  **  We  are  placncd  here  with  an  October  chib }  that  la, 
a  act  of  above  a  hundred  pariUunent  aaen  of  the  connlry, 
who  drink  October  >>ecr  at  heme,  and  meet  every  eventaf 
at  a  tavern  near  the  partlament  to  consnit  aftlfa,  and  drive 
thinn  on  to  extremes  against  the  Whl|p,tocall  the  nM  mi- 
nistry to  accmm^  and  get  off  Ave  or  rts  haadk** 

t  Sec  WbaUey*!  adit  vol  viL 
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So  the  boat^  brawny  craw  the  cairent  stem, 
And  slow  advancing,  stnigcle  widi  the  strtam : 
But  if  they  slack  thrir  hands,  or  cease  to  strive. 
Then  down  the  Sood  with  headlong  haste  they  drive. 

OBYDEN. 

It  is  with  uuH:h  satisfactioa  that  I  hear  this  gre 
dty  iaquiriag  day  by  day  after  these  my  papci 
and  receiving  my  morning  lectures  with  a  bccoi 
ing  seriousnem  and  attention.  My  publisher  tr\ 
me,  that  there  are  already  three  thousand  of  the 
distributed  every  day:  so  that  if  I  allow  twro 
readen  to  every  paper,  which  I  look  upon  as 
modest  computation,  I  may  reckon  about  thre 
score  thousaad  disciples  in  London  and  Westrai 
iter,  who  I  hope  will  take  care  to  distinguish  tbei 
selves  from  the  thoughtlem  herd  of  their  ignora 
and  inattentive  brethren.  Since  I  have  rained 
myself  so  great  an  audience,  1  shall  spare  no  pai 
to  asake  their  instruction  agreeable,  and  their  i 
version  useful.  For  whkh  renMas  I  shall  ende 
voor  to  enliven  morality  with  wit,  and  to  temp 
wit  with  asonJity,  that  my  readen  may,  if  poasibl 
both  ways  ind  their  nccoam  in  the  bpecalation  * 
the  day.  And  to  the  end  that  their  virtue  ai 
discretion  nsay  not  be  short,  traasleat,  latemsittii 
starts  of  thot^ht,  I  have  resolved  to  refresh  the 
memories  from  day  to  day,  till  I  have  reeoven 
them  out  of  that  desperate  state  of  vice  and  foil 
Into  which  the  ase  b  fallen.  The  mind  that  lii 
follow  but  a  single  day,  sprouts  up  la  follies  th 
are  oaly  to  be  killed  by  a  constaat  and  amiduo 
ealture.  It  was  snid  of  Socrates,  that  he  brou^ 
philosophy  down  from  heaven,  lo  Inhabit  amoi 
men  i  aad  I  shall  be  ambitious  to  Imve  it  said  < 
me,  that  I  have  broi^  philosophy  out  of  close 
and  libraries,  schoob  and  colleges,  to  dwell 
dabs  aad  amemblica,  at  tea-tables  aad  in  cofc 


I  would  therefore  in  a  very  particular  manni 
recommend  these  my  speculations  lo  all  well-reg 
lated  ftmilio,  that'  set  apart  aa  hour  la  evei 
morning  for  tea  and  bread  and  butter;  aad  wo«^ 
eameftly  advhe  them  for  their  good  to  order  t| 
paper  to  be  puactually  served  up,  aad  to  be  lool 
ed  upon  aa  a  part  of  the  tea  equipage. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes,  that  a  wdWwritti 
book,  conmared  with  its  rivnb  aad  aatagonists, 
like  MosesS  serpent,  that  immediately  swallowi 
up,  aad  devoured  those  of  the  Rgyptians.  1  she 
not  be  so  vain  as  to  think,  that  where  the  Spei 
tator  appean,  the  other  pubUe  prints  will  vnaisl 
but  shall  leave  It  ta  my  reader*s  coosideratini 
whether  It  b  not  much  bHt^r  lo  be  let  into  U 
knowledge  of  one's  sdf,  than  to  hear  what  paw 
in  Muscovy  or  Foinnd  i  aad  Id  aumse  ouraclvi 
with  such  writings  aa  lend  to  the  weartag  out  < 
ignorance,  passion,  aad  prejudiee,  than  such  i 
naturally  conducr  to  inflame  hatreds,  aad  mat 
enmities  irrecondiablc. 

In  the  next  place  I  would  reoaosmend  this  pnp< 
to  the  daily  perusal  of  those  geatleaien  whom 
cannot  but  consider  as  my  good  brotheri  aad  alJic 
I  Bwaa  the  fraternity  ot  Spectators,  who  live  i 
the  yrorid  without  havhig  any  thing  lo  do  in  i< 
and  dther  by  the  affluence  of  their  fortunes,  or  li 
siness  of  tbdr  dispotitiOHi  bate  no  other  bustne 
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manliiiid,  bvt  U  look  upon  thes. 
»  of  men  are  comprrhcaded  all  co»- 
Ic^men,  tUnlar  phy«iciaiis,  fellowt 
>cuety,  Templan  chat  are  not  gWen 
t««&,  and  itateiBien  tlvd  are  out  of 
tcvrt,  every  one  that  coanden  the 
?^.atre,  and  deiiret  to  form  a  right 
r>s«  who  are  the  acton  on  iL 
clMr  let  of  men  that  I  mist  likewue 
,  inrbom  1  have  lately  called  the 
-v^r,  at  being  altogether  unfiimiBhed 
I  Che  bwinesB  and  couTenatSoo  of 
I  p  plied  them.  1  hafe  often  coati- 
OT  aools  with  an  eye  of  great  con- 
r  D  I  have  heard  them  asking  the  fint 
t   met  with,  whether  there  was  any 

ajid  by  that  meant  gathering  toge- 
f<»r  thinking.  Theie  needy  penoot 
wfaat  to  talk  of,  tlU  about  twelve 
morning;  for  by  that  time  they  are 
idS^  <>f  <^  weather,  know  which 
&iCnt  and  whether  the  Dutch  mail  be 
Jie>  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  fint  man 
d  are  grave  or  impertinent  all  the 
rdin^  to  the  notions  which  they  have 
r  morning,  I  wouhl  earnestly  intreat 
rtlr  out  of  their  chamben  till  they 
paper,  and'do  promite  them  that  I 
il  into  them  such  soond  and  whole- 
iia,  MM  shall  have  a  good  effect  on 
LJoD  for  iht  ensuing  twelve  honn. 
re  none  to  whom  this  paper  will  be 
than  to  the  female  world.    I  have 

tbere  has  not  been  suficient  pains 
Bg  out  proper  emjrfoyments  and  di- 
NBcsu  Their  amusements  seem 
rather  as  they  are  women, 
■sonabke  creatoress  and  are 
to  Ihe  sex  than  to  the  species.  The 
;reat  scene  of  business,  and  the  right 
their  hair  the  principal  employment 
The  sorting  of  a  suit  of  ribands  is 
rery  good  momiag^s  work;  and  if 
D  cxcorsion  to  a  mercer*s  or  a  toy- 
;  a  liaiigne  makes  Ihem  unfit  for  any 

the  day  ^ler.  Their  more  serious 
re  sevring  and  embroidery,  and  their 
gery  the  preparations  of  jellies  and 
Thisv  I  s^,  is  the  state  of  ordinary 
gh  I  know  there  are  multitudes  of 
lore  elevated  liCe  and  convenation, 
an  exalted  s|Aere  of  knowledge  and 
oin  all  the  bcaaties  of  the  wjjmd  to 
s  of  dress,  and  inspire  a  kind  of  awe 
as  well  as  love,  lato  their  maJe-be- 
ope  to  increase  the  auHalier  of  thase 

this  daily  paper,  which  I  shad  al- 
our  to  make  aa  innocent,  if  not  aa 
itertaiaaMnit,  and  by  that  means  at 
lie  minds  of  my  female  readen  from 
K  At  the  same  time,  as  I  woidd  fain 
i^ng  tonches  to  tb<^  which  are  al- 
6t  beaotilBl  pieoes  in  human  nature, 
voor  to  point  out  all  those  imperfec- 
'■  the  biemiihes,  as  well  as  those  virtues 
e  emhellishnients,  of  the  sex.  In  the 
I  hope  these  my  gentle  readers,  who 
I  ttne  on  their  haiMb,  will  not  grudge 
ay  a  %aaiter  of  an  hour  in  a  day  on 
ince  they  may  do  it  without  any  hin- 


myself  to  furnish  every  day :  but  to  make  them 
easy  in  this  particular,  I  will  nroudw  them 


fully  to  give  it  over  as  soon  as  I  grow  dull.  Tliii  I 
know  will  be  matter  of  great  raillery  to  the  small 
wits ;  who  will  frequently  put  me  in  mind  of  my 
promise,  desire  me  to  keep  my  word,  amore  me  that 
it  is  high  time  to  give  over,  wiA  amny  other  little 
leasantries  of  the  like  nature,  which  men  of  a 
ittle  smart  genius  cannot  forbear  throwing  out 
against  their  best  friends,  when  they  have  such  an 
handle  given  them  of  b^ng  vritty.  But  let  them 
remember  that  I  do  hereby  enter  my  caveat  against 
this  piece  of  raillery, 
▲noisoir.  C 


g 
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vtral  of  my  friends  aad  weU-wishen 
pain  for  am,  kpt  I  should  not  be  able 
the  spirit  of  a  paper  wUch  |  oblige 


Iku-  Ptmiam  ttfvstf  vtMSt  <auara  fhuAas. 

JUV.  Sat.  ii.  63. 

The  dovts  srt  cci|iur*d,  white  the  crows  an  s|wK<l« 

Aainra  is  visited  by  all  pertons  of  betfa  saxes, 
who  have  any  pretence  to  wit  and  gallantry.  She 
is  In  that  time  of  Ufe  which  is  aeither  affected 
with  the  follies  of  youth,  or  infirmities  of  ages 
and  her  convenation  b  so  mixed  with  gaiety  and 
prudence,  that  she  is  agreeable  both  to  the  old  and 
the  yonog.  Her  bdmvioor  is  very  fhuik,  without 
being  in  the  least  blameaUe  i  as  she  b  out  of  tho« 
track  of  any  amorous  or  ambitious  ponuits  of  her 
own,  her  visitants  entertain  her  with  aecountt  of 
themselves  very  freely,  whether  they  concera  thmr 
paaions  or  their  interests.  I  made  her  a  visit  thia 
afternoon,  having  been  fprmeriy  intraduced  to  the 
honour  of  her  arquainfanfe  by  my  friend  WiU 
Honeycomb,  who  has  prevailed  upon  her  to  admit 
me  sometimes  into  her  assembly,  as  a  civil  inof- 
fensive man.  I  found  her  accompanied  with  one 
penon  only,  a  commooiflace  talker,  who,  upon 
my  entrance,  arose,  and  after  a  very  slight  civility 
sat  down  again  t  then  turning  to  Arietta,  punned 
his  disconne,  which  I  found  was  upon  the  old  topic 
of  constancy  in  love.  He  went  on  with  great  fa- 
cility in  repeating  !irhat  he  talks  evenr  day  of  hb 
life  I  and  with  the  ornaments  of  insignificant  laighi 
and  gestures,  enforced  hb  argumeats  by  quototions 
out  of  plays  and  song^  which  allude  to  the  pei^ 
paries  of  the  fair,  and  the  general  levity  of  women. 
Methoi^t  he  strove  to  shbie  more  than  ordinarily 
in  hb  talkative  way,  that  he  might  insult  my  si- 
lence, and  distinguish  himself  before  a  woman  of 
Arietta's  taste  and  undemanding.  She  had  often 
an  indiaatiou  to  interrupt  him,  but  could  find  no 
opportunity,  till  the  larum  ceased  of  itself;  which 
it  did  not  till  he  had  repeated  and  murdered  tho 
celebrated  stoiy  of  the  Ephesian  Matron.. 

Arietta  seemed  to  regard  thb  piece  of  raiBery 
as  an  outrage  done  to  her  sex ;  as  indeed  I  hava 
always  observed  that  women,  whether  out  of  a 
nicer  regard  to  their  honoor,  or  what  other  reason 
I  cannot  tell,  are  more  sensibly  touched  with 
those  general  aspcnions  which  are  cast  upon  theur 
sex,  tluu  men  are  by  what  b  said  of  theirs. 

Yihtn  she  had  a  little  recovered  heneif  firon 
the  seriow  anger  she  waa  in,  she  replied  in  the  fot 
lowing  manner: 

*  Sir,  when  I  consider  how  perfectly  new  all 
you  have  said  en  thb  sulyect  is»  and  that  the  story 
yoo  have  givea  m  b  aot  quito  two  thousand  yeara 
old,  1  canuo)  but  think  it  a  piece  of  presumption 
to  dispute  it  with  you ;  but  your  quotations  pal 
me  in  mind  of  the  &ble  uf  the  lion  and  the  nwn. 
The  man,  walking  with  that  noble  nnhnalt  ihowed 
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him,  in  the  Mtentation  of  hmnan  iiipcriority,  t  sign 
of  a  man  killing  a  lion.  Upon  which,  the  lion 
■aid  very  jostly,  **  We  liom  are  none  of  m  paiot- 
m,  else  we  could  show  a  hundred  men  killed  by 
lions,  for  one  lion  killed  by  a  man/'  You  men 
are  writers,  and  can  represent  ns  women  as  unbe- 
coming as  yon  please  in  your  works,  while  we  are 
unable  to  return  the  injury.  Yoo  have  twice  or 
thrice  observed  in  your  discourse,  that  hypocrisy 
is  the  very  foundation  of  our  education  $  and  that 
an  ability  to  dissemble  our  affections  is  a  professed 
part  of  our  breeding.  These,  and  such  other  re- 
jections, are  sprinkled  up  and  down  the  writings 
of  all  nges,  bv  authors,  who  leave  behind  tliem 
memorials  of  their  resentment  against  the  scorn  of 
particular  women,  in  iovectiies  against  the  whole 
sex.  Such  a  writer,  I  doubt  not,  was  the  cele-' 
brated  Petrooius,  who  invented  the  pleasant  ag- 
gravations of  the  frailty  of  the  Epbeiian  lady ; 
but  when  we  consider  this  question  between  the 
Bezel,  which  has  been  either  a  point  of  dispute  or 
raillery,  ever  since  there  were  men  and  women, 
let  us  take  fact*  from  plain  people,  and  from  snch 
as  have  not  either  ambition,  or  capacity  to  em- 
bellish their  narrations  with  any  beauties  of  ima- 
gination. I  was  the  other  day  amusing  myself 
with  UgonVAccount  of  Barbadoes  * ;  and,  in  ac- 
swer  to  your  well-wrought  tale,  I  will  give  you 
(as  it  dwelb  upon  my  memory)  out  of  that  honest 
traveller,  in  his  fifty-fifth  page,  the  history  of 
Inkle  and  Yarico. 

**  Mr.  Thomas  Inkle,  of  London,  aged  twenty 
years,  embarked  in  the  Downs,  in  the  good  ship 
called  the  Achilles,  bound  for  the  West  Indies,  on 
the  16th  of  June,  1647,  in  order  to  improve  his 
fortune  by  trade  and  merchandise.  Our  adven- 
turer was  the  third  son  of  an  eminent  citi?;^,  who 
had  taken  particular  care  to  instil  into  his  miod 
an  eariy  love  of  gain,  by  making  him  a  perfect 
master  of  numbers,  and  consequently  giving  him  a 
quick  view  of  loss  and  advantage,  and  preventing 
the  natural  impulses  of  his  passion,  by  preposses- 
sion towards  his  interests.  With  a  mind  thus  turn- 
ed, young  Inkle  had  a  person  every  way  agree- 
able, a  ruddy  vigour  in  his  countenance,  strength 
in  his  limbs,  with  ringlets  of  fair  hair  loosely  flow- 
ing on  his  shoulders.  It  ImppenM,  in  the  course 
of  the  voyage,  that  the  Aehilleti  in  some  distress, 
put  into  a  creek  on  the  main  of  America,  lo  search 
of  provisions.  The  youth  who  is  the  hero  of  my 
story,  among  others,  went  on  shore  on  thb  occasion. 
From  their  first  landing  they  were  observed  by  a 
partv  of  Indians,  who  hid  themselves  in  the  woods 
for  that  purpose.  The  English  unadvisedly  marched 
a  great  distance  from  the  shore  into  the  country, 
and  were  intercepted  by  the  natives,  who  slew  the 
greatest  number  of  them.  Our  adventurer  escaped, 
among  others,  by  flying  into  a  forest.  Upon  his 
coming  into  a  remote  and  pathless  part  of  the 
wood,  he  threw  himself,  tired  and  breathless,  on  a 
little  hillock,  when  an  Indian  maid  rushed  from  a 
thicket  behind  him.  After  the  first  surprise,  they 
appeared  mutually  agreeable  to  each  other.  If 
the  European  was  hif^y  charmed  with  the  limbs, 
fiiatnres,  and  wild  graces  of  the  naked  American  { 
the  Amerioui  was  no  less  taken  with  the  drem, 
complexion,  and  ihi^  of  an  European,  covered 
ft'omhead  to  foot,  liie  Indian  grew  immediately 
enamoured  of  him,  and  consequently  solicitous  for 
his  preservation.  She  therefore  conveyed  Um  to 
a  cave,  where  she  gave  him  a  delicious  repast  of 
fruits,  and  led  him  to  a  stream  to  slake  his  thirst 

*  A  true  and  exact  Hlitory  of  Barbsdoci,  kc  by  lUchsid 
Ugon,  gent  fol.  1<773< 


In  the  midst  of  these  good  oftre^,  she  wotilil  soin<- 
times  play  with  his  hair,  and  delight  in  the  opp<i 
sition  of  its  colour  to  that  of  her  flngen:  then  opr  i 
hb  boiom,  then  laugh  at  him  for  covering  it.      Sti 
was,  it  seems,  a  person  of  distinction,  for  she  ever 
day  came  to  him  in  a  dififerent  dress,  of  the    mo^ 
beautiful  shells,  bugles,  and  brrdes.    She  like^  i<i 
brought  him  a  great  many  spoib,  which  ber   otliei 
lovers  had  presented  to  her,  so  that  hb  cave  w  ni 
richly  adorned  with  all  the  spotted  skins  of  bea«tH 
and  most  party-coloured  feathers  of  fowls  vrhicl 
that  worid  afforded.    To  make  hb  confinemeni 
more  tolerable,  she  would  carry  him  in  the  du«l 
of  the  evening,  or  by  the  favour  of  nioon-li|^ht,   tf 
unfrequented  groves  and  solitudes,  and  show  him 
where  to  lie  down  In  safety,  and  sleep  amidst  th« 
falb  of  waters  and  melody  of  nightingales.      Hn 
part  was  to  watch  and  hold  him  awake  in  hrr 
arms,  for  fear  of  her  countrymen,  and  vrake  bim 
on  occasions  to  consult  hb  safety.     In  thn  omnnrf 
did  the  lovers  pass  away  their  time,  till  they  hnd 
Iramed  a  language  of  their  own,  in  which    thri 
voyager  communicated  to  hb  mistress,  how  happy 
he  slmuld  l>e  to  have  her  in  his  country,  where  she 
should  t>e  clothed  in  such  silks  as  hb  waistcoat  wan 
made  of,  and  be  carried  in  houses  drawn  by  hor>*r«, 
without  being  exposed  to  wind  or  weather.     All 
thb  he  promised  her  the  enjoyment  of,  wtthoat: 
such  fears  and  alarms  as  they  were  there  tormented 
with. '  In  thb  tender  correspondence  these  Icvvers 
lived  for  several  months,  when  Yarico,  instructed 
by  her  lover,  discovered  a  vessel  on  the  coast,  to 
which  she  snade  signab;  and  in  the  night,  with 
the  utmost  joy  and  satbfaction,  accompanied  bira 
to  a  ship's  crew  of  hb  countrymen,  bound  for  Bar- 
badoes.    When  a  vessel  from  the  main  arrives  in 
that  island,  it  seems,  the  planters  come  down  to  the 
shore,  where  there  b  an  immediate  market  of  the 
Indians  and  other  slaves,  as  with  us  of  horses  and 
oxen. 

**  To  be  short,  Mr.  TVimas  Inkle,  now  comin? 
into  English  territories,  began  seriously  to  reflect 
upon  his  loss  of  time,  and  to  weigh  with  himself 
how  many  days  interest  of  his  money  he  had  lost 
during  hb  stay  with  Yarico.  Thb  thought  made 
the  young  man  pensive,  and  careful  what  account 
he  should  be  able  to  give  hb  friends  of  hb  vovag<-. 
Upon  which  oonslderatioo,  tiie  pendent  and  migal 
young  man  sold  Yarico  to  a  Baihadian  merchant ; 
notwithstanding  that  the  poor  giri,  to  incline  bim 
to  commiserate  ber  condition,  told  him  that  she 
was  with  child  by  him ;  but  he  only  made  use  of 
that  information,  to  rise  in  hb  deaiaads  upon  the 
purchaser.'* 

I  was  so  touched  with  thb  story  (which  I  think 
should  be  always  a  counterpart  to  the  Ephesian 
Matron)  that  I  left  the  room  with  tean  in  my  eyes, 
which  a  woman  of  Arietta's  good  sense  did,  I  am 
sure,  take  for  greater  applause,  than  any  compli- 
ments I  could  make  her. 

STBILC.  R. 


NM2*    WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  14,1710-11. 

—  Witens  myriat  tihi  A  pmhrntm  revell*. 

PERS.  Sat  V.  92. 

I  root  th*  old  woman  fkom  thy  trembling  heart. 

At  my  cooling  to  London,  it  was  sosse  time  before 
I  could  settle  myself  in  a  house  to  ray  liking.  I 
was  forced  to  quit  my  first  lodgings  by  reason  of 
an  oflicious  landlady,  that  would  be  asking  me 
every  morning  how  I  had  slept.  I  tl|en  fell  into 
an  honest  family,  and  lived  very  happily  fot  above 
a  week  ^  when  my  iandlord,  who  w»  a  jolly  good- 
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Mik  it  into  b'M  bead  that  I  wanted 
therefore  wonld  freqoently  come 
fr,  to  keep  ne  from  beioK  alone, 
(no  or  tbive  dayt;  but  teUing  me 
>  was  afraid  I  was  Bidancboly,  1 
hi^h  tiflie  for  me  to  be  gone,  and 
•k  new  lodginp  tbat  very  nifbt 
after,  I  found  my  jolly  landlord, 
before,  was  an  honest  hearty  man, 
to  an  advertisemeal  of  the  Daily 
follow inf^  words :  ^  Whereas  a  me- 
ft  bis  hM^ittgs  on  Tbnnday  hist  In 
lod  was  afterwards  seen  foing  to- 
I :  if  any  one  can  give  notice  of 
hmooi^er  in  the  Strand,  be  shall  be 

for  bis  pains.'  As  I  am  the  best 
d  to  keep  my  own  counsel,  and  my 
»fam€Miger  not  knowing  my  name, 

my  life  was  never  discovered  to 

*ttled  wKh  a  widow  woman,  who 
ly  diildrai,  and  complies  with  my 
Y  thing.*  1  do  not  remember  tbat 
inged  a  word  together  these  five 
ee  cones  into  my  chamber  evei^ 
It  asking  /or  It;  if  I  want  fire  I 
innoy,  if  water  to  my  bason ;  a|k>o 
lady  nods,  as  much  as  to  lay  she 
nc,  and  imoiediately  oiieys  my  sig- 
iikewise  modelled  her  family  so 

her  little  boy  offers  to  pull  me  by 
(tie  io  my  face,  bis  eldest  sbter  im- 
hira  ofi^  and  bids  him  not  disturb 

At  my  firrt  entering  into  the  fa- 
bled with  the  civility  of  their  rising 

time  1  came  into  the  room;  but 
<tifn>iog,  thnt  upon  these  occasions 
Pish,  and  went  out  again,  has  for* 
ceremony  to  be  used  in  the  house ; 
It  I  walk  into  the  kitchen  or  par^ 
ittg  taken  notice  of,  or  giving  any 

the  bosinem  or  discourse  of  the 
iid  will  ask  her  mistrem  (though  I 

the  gentleman  is  ready  to  f^o  to 
i»tre9S  (who  n  indeed  an  excellent 
b  at  the  servants  as  heartily  before 
od  my  back.  In  short,  I  move  up 
»cse,  and-  enter  into  all  companies 
iberty  as  a  cat,  or  aay  other  do> 
nd  am  as  little  suspected  of  telling 

bear  or  tee. 

\st  winter  tlwre  were  several  young 
ghboorliood  sitting  about  the  fire 
>'s  daughters,  and  telling  stories  of 
aritioas.-    Upon  diy  opening  the 

women  broke  off  their  discourse, 
>'•  daightas  telling  them  that  it 
ic  the  gentleman  (for  that  is  the 
>y  in  the  neighbourhood  as  well  as 
liey  went  on  without  minding  me. 
r  by  the  candle  tbat  stood  on  a 
I  of  the  mom;  and  pretending  to 
t  I  took  out  of  my  pocket,  heard 
i  stories  of  ghosts,  as  pale  as  ashes, 
at  the  feet  of  a  bed,  or  walked 
ard  by  Doon-Ught:  and  of  others 
onjured  into  the  Red-sea,  for  dls- 
*  rest,  and  drawing  their  curtains 
b  mnny  other  old  women's  faUet 
nr.  As  one  spirit  raised  another,  I 
t  the  end  of  every  story  the  vrhole 

their  maks,  and  crowded  about 
k.  Botice  in  partkolar  of  a  little 
i  attentive  to  every  story,  that  1 1 


am  mistaken  if  be  ventures  to  go  to  bed  by  him- 
self this  twelvemonth.     Indeed  they  talked  so 
long,  that  the  imaginations  of  the  whole  assembly 
were  manifestly  crazed,  and,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
the  wone  for  it  as  long  as  they  live.    I  heard  one 
of  the  girls,  that  had  looked  upon  me  over  her 
shoqider,  asking  the  company  how  long  I  had  been 
in  the  room,  and  whether   I  did  not  look  paler 
than  I  used  to  do.    This  put  me  under  some  kp^ 
prehensions  that  I  should  be  forced  to  ezplaia  my- 
self, if  I  did  not  retire ;  for  which  reason  1  took 
the  candle  in  my  hand,  and  went  up  into  my 
chamber,  not  without  wondering  at  thb  unaccount- 
able weakncm  in  reasonable  creatures,  that  they 
should  love  to  astoabb  and  terrify  one  another. 
Were  I  a  father,  I  should  take  a  particular  care 
to  preserve  my  children  from  these  little  honors 
and  imaginations,  which  tliey  are  apt  to  contract 
when  they  are  young,  and  are  not  able  to  shake 
off  when  they  are  in  yean.     I  have  known  a  sol- 
dier that  has  entered  a  breach,  affrighted  at  hb 
own  shadow,  and  look  pale  upon  a  little  scratch- 
ing at  hb  door,  who  the  day  before  had  marched 
up  against  a  battery  of  cannon.    There  are  In- 
stances of  persons  who  have  been  terrified,  even 
to  dbtraction,  at  the  figure  of  a  tree,  or  the  shaking 
of  a  buUrosb.    The  truth  of  it  b,  I  look  upon  a 
sound  imagination  as  the  greatest  blessing  of  life, 
next  to  a  dear  judgment  and  a  good  conscience. 
In  the  mean  time,  since  there  are  very  few  whose 
minds  are  not  more  or  less  subject  to  these  dread- 
ful thoughts  and  apprehensions,  we  ought  to  ana 
ourselves  against  them  by  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  religion,  *•  to  pull  the  old  woman  out  of  our 
hearts,'  (89  Penius  expresses  it  in  the  motto  of  my 
paper),  and  extinguish  those  impertinent  notions 
which  we  Imbibed  at  a  time  that  we  were  not 
able  to  judge  of  their  absurdity.    Or  if  we  believe, 
as  many  wise  and  good  men  have  done,  that  there 
are  such  phantoms  and.  apparitions  as  those  1  have 
been  speaking, of,  let  us  oideavour  to  establish  to 
ounelves  an  interest  in  him  who  holds  the  reins 
of  the  whole  creation  in  hb  hands,  and  moderates 
them  after  such  a  manner,  that  it  b  impossible  for 
one  being  to  break  loose  upon  another,  without 
hb  knowledge  and  permissioo. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  apt  to  join  in  opinion 
with  those  Who  believe  that  all  the  regions  of  na- 
tu/e  swarm  with  spirits ;  and  thaf  we  have  makt- 
todes  of  spectators  on  all  our  actions,  when  we 
think  ounelves  most  alone :  but  instead  of  terrify- 
ing myself  with  such  a  notion,  I  am  wonderfully 
pleased  to  think  that  I  am  always  engaged  with 
such  an  innumerable  society,  in  searching  out  the 
wonders  of  the  creation,  and  joining  in^he  same 
consort  of  praise  and  adoration. 

Milton  *  has  finely  described  this  mixed  com- 
munion of  men  and  spirits  in  Paradise ;  and  had 
doubtless  hb  eye  upon  a  verse  in  old  Hesiod,  which 
is  almost  word  for  word  the  same  with  hb  third 
line  in  the  following  passage : 

Nor  thiDkf.tbough  men  were  nonci 


TbAt  hcaT*D  wouid  iruit  spcctston,  God  wsnt  prsisc  > 
MiUioiu  of  aplritusl  cmtum  walk  tfae  csrth 
Unseen,  botb  wh<9i  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep ; 
All  tbcce  with  ceaieteu  praise  his  works  behold 
Both  daf  and  night.    How  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  votces  to  the  midnight  air, 
Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note, 
Singing  their  great  Creator  r  Oft  in  bands. 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  ronndiin  walk. 
With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  SQunos, 
In  full  harmonic  number  JolnM,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  oar  thoughts  U>  bcav'n.' 

AODISON.  C. 

*  In  his  Psndise  Lost. 
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N*  IS.    THURSDAY,  MARCH  15,  ITlO-ll. 

Die  wuh\  ufatris  tm  U»,  fmiUt  trh  f 

MAIT. 

Were  you  t  Uod,  how  woo'd  yon  bchtve  * 

ttamm  H  bocUbk  that  of  Ule  yean  hai  afforded 
■alter  of  greaier  amwenent  Co  the-  toirn  than 
SIgaior  Nicclini*s«  combat  willi  a  lioo  in  Cbe 
HayaMurkct,  which  has  been  very  often  exhibited 
to  the  geaml  latiiCKtioB  of  Boit  of  the  nobility 
aad  featry  in  the  klofdom  of  Great  Britain.  Upon 
the  Im  raaonr  of  this  intended  combat,  it  was 
cooMcatly  aftnaed,  and  It  still  believed,  by  many 
ia  iMMh  galleries  tlmt  there  woald  be  a  tame  lion 
•eot  from  the  Tower  every  opera  Bl|;ht,  in  order 
to  be  killed  by  HydMpeti  thb  report,  thovf b  alto- 
gether  groaodlem,  so  nniTcnaliy  prevailed  in  the 
vpper  regions  of  the  playhouse,  that  some  of  the 
aost  reSned  politldam  in  tho«  parts  of  the  aodi- 
aaeo,  gave  U  oat  In  whisper,  that  the  lion  was  a 
coaslD^cnaaa  of  the  tiger  who  made  his  appear^ 
•ace  la  Klag  William's  days,  and  that  the  stage 
woold  bo  iapplled  with  lions  at  tha  pablic  ex- 
pense, daring  the  whole  semion.  Many  likewise 
ware  the  ooi|ieclBfet  of  the  treatment  which  thb 
Una  was  to  meet  with  from  the  bands  of  Slgalor 
KlcoUali  sooie  ippoaed  that  he  was  to  sabdae 
him  In  McHatlva,  as  Orpbeas  ttsed  to  serve  the 
wid  beasti  In  his  ttaM,  aad  afterwards  to  knock 
him  oa  the  head  i  soaM  ftMcled  thai  the  lion  would 
Bot  pretcad  to  lay  his  paws  npoa  the  hero,  by 

M  of  the  received  opinion,  thnt  a  lioo  will  aot 
a  virgla.    Several,  who  pretended  to  have 

Ike  opesa  la  Italy,  had  lafonaed  their  frieads, 
that  the  Uoa  was  to  act  a  part  in  High  Dateh,  and 
nar  twice  or  thrice  to  a  thoroagh-lNas,  before  he 
Sell  at  the  feel  of  Hydaspes.  Toclear  op  a  amtter 
thai  was  so  varioasly  reported,  I  have  amde  It  my 
haslntm  to  exaadae  whether  this  preteaded  Uoa 
Is  realty  the  savage  he  appean  to  be,  or  oaly  a 


I  oommaalcato  aiy  discoveries,  I 
mast  acqnalat  the  reader,  that  npoa  my  walklag 
bihiad  the  sceaci  hmt  wiatcr,  as  I  was  thiakiag  on 
•maethitg  else,  I  acddeatally  Jostled  against  a 
moniiruus  aahaal  that  extiaawly  startled  aw,  and, 
apoa  my  aearer  survey  of  H,  appeared  to  be  a 
Bipaat.  The  lloa  seelag  me  very  arach  sar« 
.,  told  me,  hi  a  gentle  voice,  thai  I  might 
by  Um  If  I  picaaedi  '  fbr,*  savs  he,  •  I  do 
■01  iataad  to  hurt  aay  body.*  I  thaakcd  Um  very 
kladly,  aad  p«Md  \j  himt  aad  la  a  Utde  thae 
afker  saw  him  leap  aaoa  the  stage,  aad  act  his  part 
wHk  very  great  applaase.  It  has  beea  oheerved 
bv  tevcral,  thai  the  lion  hns  chaaged  his  maaaer 
or  acrii^  twice  or  thrkeslace  his  Sfst  appearaacei 
whkb  will  aol  seem  strange,  whea  I  acqnalat  my 
reader  that  the  Ikia  has  bona  chaaged  apoa  the 
aadieace  three  several  tkacai  The  Snt  uoa  was  a 
caadle  waffer,  who,  being  a  Mlow  of  a  testy  cho- 
leric temper,  overdid  his  part,  aad  would  aol  miS^ 
Mmself  to  be  kiUod  so  oMUy  m  he  «wht  lo  have 
doaei  beiMa,H  was  observed  of  bias  toat  he  crew 
■ore  sariy  every  tfaae  he  came  out  of  the  Uoa ; 
aad  havlag  dropped  some  words  ia  ordinary  Vonver- 
salloa,  as  If  he  haA  aol  ftii^  his  best,  and  that  he 
saffered  bbnsAf  to  be  Ihrowa  apoa  hto  bark  la  the 
•cuAe,  aad  that  he  woald  wrestle  with  Mr.  Nlco- 
Ual  fcr  wktt  he  pleased,  aat  of  hb  Ilea's  skia.  It 


•  lee  ll*%09}  eadlM.  N*  tl^ 


was  thought  proper  to  dbcard  him :  aad  It  Is 
believed, 'to  thb  day,  that  had  he  beea  broax 
upon  the  stage  anotlier  Iibm^  he  would  ccrtmiti 
have  done  mischief.  Besldei,  it  vtm  oh|m 
against  the  fint  lion,  that  he  reared  hiaio«-lf 
high  upon  hi«  hinder  paws,  and  walked  ia  oo  ere 
a  posture,  ttiat  he  looked  asore  like  an  old  mi 
than  a  lion. 

Hie  second  lion  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  who  b 
longed  to  the  playhouse,  aad  had  the  chatwcter 
a  mild  aad  peaceable  maa  In  hb  profession. 
the  former  was  too  furious,  tUi  was  too  »be<rpl 
for  his  parti  insomuch,  that  after  a  short  mod< 
walk  upon  the  stage,  he  would  fall  at  the  fii 
touch  of  Hydaspes,  without  grapplti%  with  hii 
and  giving  him  an  opportunity  oi  showing  lu«  « 
riety  of  Italiaa  trips.    It  b  said,  indeed,  that  I 
once  gave  him  a  rip  in  hb  tteeh  colour  doesbtr 
but  Ihb  wns  only  to  make  work  for  hamseir,  in  I 
private  character  of  a  tailor.    1  must  aot  omit  th 
It  was  thb  second  lion  who  treated  me  wiik 
much  humanity  behfaid  the  scenes. . 

The  actiag  lion  at  present  is,  as  1  am  iaformc 
acooutiy  g^itleman,  who  does  it  for  hb  divento 
hat  dcsirct  hb  name  may  be  concealed.  He  saj 
very  handtomely,  in  hb  own  excuse,  that  lie  do 
aol  act  for  gaJni  that  he  Indulges  an  Idooccj 
pleaaue  in  lt|  and  that  It  b  better  to  pasu  awi 
aa  eveaing  ia  thb'mnnaer  than  in  gaadng  ai 
drinking  :  but  at  the  same  time  says,  with  a  vd 
agreeable  raillery  upon  himself,  that  if  hia  aaa 
should  be  kaowa,  the  ill-oatared  world  ml^  ci 
him,  •  the  MS  ia  the  lion's  skin.*  Thb  geotl 
BMn*s  temper  b  made  oat  of  such  a  happy  mkmtm 
of  the  mild  aad  tl«  chaleric,  that  be  oatdoee  bo 
his  predecetwrs,  and  has  drawa  together  greati 
andiences  than  hare  beea  known  In  the  laemm 
of  man. 

I  mi*t  aot  conclade  my  aanatlve,  withoat  tmk  ii 
aotlee  of  a  groaadlcm  report  that  hns  been  rmbs 
to  a  geathoaaa's  dbadvaalage,  of  whom  I  mu 
declare  myself  aa  admirer  i  aaasdy,  that  Si^aii 
NIcolial  aad  the  Ilea  hare  beea  seea  sbHog  pcac 
ably  by  oae  aaother,  and  ■aohlug  a  pipe  to^rtb 
behind  the  secaee;  by  which  their  enemiee  woal 
Insfannle,  ibu  b  b  bat  a  sham  combat  wblcb  riw 
repraeat  npoa  the  stagei  but  upon  laqalry  I  Ha 
that  if  aay  sauh  eorres^odcace  bus  passed  bctw« 
them,  it  was  not  till  the  combat  was  over,  wb« 
the  Uoa  was  to  be  looked  apoa  as  dead,  aocardii 
to  the  received  rules  of  the  drama.  Beddes  tkia 
what  b  practised  every  day  In  Weftmlaslcrwba 
where  nothing  b  more  usual  thaa  to  see  m  coa^ 
of  lawyen,  who  have  beea  tearlag  each  otber  i 
pieces  In  the  court,  esabtaciag  oae  aaother  as  aa« 
as  they  are  oat  of  It 

I  would  aot  be  thought,  hi  aay  part  of  thia  rd 
lioo,  to  reflect  npoa  SIgaior  NIcoNni,  wha  tsi  ac 
iiy  thb  part  only  complies  with  the  wretched  tan 
of  hb  aadieace  I  he  kaows  vary  weU,thal  tha  li^ 
hm  maay  more  ndmirers  thaa  hiiaeelf  i  as  they  « 
of  the  famoai  eqaistriaa  slatoe  oa  die  Poat-Nei 
at  Paris,  that  more  people  go  to  see  the  hawL  th< 
the  khig  who  sits  npoa  IL  Oa  the  eoatrarv, 
gives  me  a  Jast  Indigaatioa  to  see  a  persoa  w  aa 
actlea  gives  new  migesty  to  kings,  resulurtoa 
heroes,  and  softaen  to  loven,  Ihm  siaklag  fna 
the  greataem  of  hb  behavloar,  aad  degraded  Im 
the  character  of  a  lioadoa'Preatke.  Ibavaoll^ 
wbhed,  thai  our  tragedlaas  would  enp y  after  t| 
giaat  mmter  to  actlea.  Coald  they  make  tha  smi 
Bse  of  theb  anm  aad  legs,  aad  Inlbtm  their  «te 
wbh  as  slgaMcaat  looka  aad  pomlaas,  haw  cUrl« 
woaM  an  Saglbh  tragedy  appear  wbh  that  acib 
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of  fiTing  difnity  to  the  forced 
Dcetts,  and  mmajiiral  exprewiou 
era  I  In  the  mcao  tiae^  I  lave 
at  of  the  lioo,  to  show  what  are 
rising  eDtcrtaiiuneola  of  the  po- 
it  Britain.    * 

i  often  been  reproached  by  writen 
^  of  their  tafte :  but  onr  prcfeat 
>t  seem  to  be  the  want  of  a  good 
imon  lensc. 

C. 
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OVIDl  Met  It.  590. 
a  art  ■  put  off  this  muiUwu  Aape. 

this  morning  upon  the  qiirit  and 
mblic  divetBiooi  five  and  twenty 
lose  of  the  present  tiae  i  and  U^ 
r,  that,  thoogh  In  those  dayi  they 
lorality,  they  kept  ap  their  good 
be  beao-monde,  at  pretcot,  is  erty 
dish,  not  more  lanoceat,  than  the 
I  was  in  this  traia  of  thought,  an 
e  face  I  have  often  seen  at  the 
me  the  foUowiag  letter  with  these 
Lioo  presents  his  humble  service 
•cd  me  to  give  this  into  your  own 

my  dcD  in  the  HsyiHilECt,  Marcfa  15. 

\\  your  papers,  and  have  stifled 
gainst  yoor  reflections  upon  operas, 
rs  day,  wherein  yon  plainly  insi- 
lior  Nicolioi  and  myself  have  a 
niore  friendly  than  is  consistent 
»f  his  character,  or  the  ficrcenesB 
ie  yoo  woold,  for  your  own  sake, 
motions  for  the  fuCare  {  and  mast 
piece  of  lU-natare  in  you,  to  show 
;m  for  a  foreigner,  and  to  discoo- 
t  is  your  own  coontrymao. 
:e  of  your  fable  of  the  lion  and 
» equally  ooncemed  in  that  matter, 
be  ofleaded  to  whicfasoever  of  the 
riority  is  given.  Yoo  have  misre- 
I  saying  that  I  am  a  country  gen- 
only  for  my  dlvenioBi  whereas, 
mme  woods  to  range  in  which  I 
I  was  a  fi»z-hunter,  I  should  not 
od  for  a  maiatenaneei  and  assure 
ly  circumstances  are  at  present,  I 
an  of  honour,  that  I  would  scorn 
'or  bread,  but  a  Uoa. 

«  Yonn,  &c* 

r  ended  this,  than  one  of  my  laod- 
irooght  me  in  several  othen,  with 
shall  lOake  up  my  present  paper, 
tendency  to  the  same  subject,  viz. 
>ar  present  diversions.  » 

*  Covent-Oarden,  March  IS. 

for  twenty  yean  ander-texton  of 
Panics,  Covent-Garden,  and  have 
ng  in  to  prayen  six.  times  in  all 
•ch  office  1  have  performed  to  my 
II,  until  this  fortnight  last  past, 
le  I  find  ny  congregation  take  the 
•8ceM«ll. 


warning  of  my  bell,  aioralDg  and  evening,  to  go 
to  a  puppet'«how  set  forth  1^  one  Powell  under 
the  Piassak  By  this  means  I  have  not  only  lost 
my  two  customers,  whom  I  osed  to  place  for  six* 
penee  apiece,  over  a^nst  Mn.  Rachael  Eye- 
bright,  but  Bfii.  Rachel  henelf  is  gone  thither  abo. 
Thera  now  appear  among  ns  none  but  a  few  ordi- 
nary  people,  who  come  to  church  oifly  to  say  their 
prayers,  so  that  I  have  no  work  worth  speaking 
of  but  on  Sundays.  I  have  placed  my  son  at  the 
Piaxxas,  to  acquaint  the  ladies,  that  the  bell  rings 
for  church,  and  that  it  stands  on  the  otiier  side  of 
the  Garden ;  but  they  only  laugh  at  the  child. 

*  I  desire  you  would  laythis  before  all  the  world, 
that  I  amy  aot  be  made  such  a  tool  for  the  fbtuve, 
and  that  Punchinello  may  choose  hours  lem  cano- 
nical. As  things  are  now,  Mr.  Powell  has  a  full 
congregation,  while  we  have  a  very  thin  hone; 
which  if  you  can  remedy,  you  will  very  much 
oblige,  *  Sia,  yours,  &c. 

The  following  epistle  I  Had  Is  from  the  nnder- 
taker  of  the  masquerade. 

*  sn, 

'  I  KATB  observed  the  ndei  of  my  mask  *  so  care* 
fully  (In  not  inquiring  into  penonsX  that  I  caiyiot 
tell  whether  you  were  one  of  the  company  or  not, 
last  Tuesday ;  but  If  you  were  not,  and  still  design 
to  coBie,  I  desire  yoo  would,  for  yo^f  own  enter- 
tainment, please  to  admonish  the  town,  that  all 
persons  indi Arently  are  not  fit  for  this  sort  of  dl- 
venion.    I  could  wish,  sir,  yon  could  make  iiitm 
undentand,  that  it  Is  a  kind  of  acting  to  go  ia 
masquerade,  and  a  man  should  be  able  to  say  or 
do  thinp  proper,  for  the  drem  in  which  he  appears 
We  have  now  and  then  rakes  In  the  habit  of  Ro- 
man senaton,  and  grave  politicians  in  the  dress  of 
rakes.    The  misfortnne  of  the  thing  is,  that  people 
dresi  themselves  in  what  they  have  a  mind  to  be, 
and  not  what  th^  are  fit  for.    "nere  is  not  a  girl 
in  the  town,  but  let  her  have  her  will  in  going  to 
a  mask,  and  she  shall  drem  as  a  shepherdess.    Bui 
let  me  beg  of  thos  to  read  the  Aroulia,  or  some 
other  good  roomnee,  before  they  appear  in  any 
soch  cimracter  at  my  house.  The  last  dav  we  pre- 
sented, every  body  was  so  rashly  habited,  that 
whea  they  came  to  speak  to  each  other,  a  nymph 
witka  crook  had  not  a  word  to  say  but  In  the  pert 
style  of  the  pit  bawdry ;  and  a  man  in  the  habit 
of  a  philosopher  was  speechless,  till  an  occasion 
offered  of  expressing  himself  in  the  refuse  of  the 
tyring  rooms^    We  had  a  judge  that  danced  a  mi- 
auet,  with  a'qnaker  for  his  partner,  while  half  a 
doien  harlequins  stood  by  as  spectaton :  a  Turk 
drank  me  off  two  bottles  of  wine,  and  a  Jew  eat 
me  ap  half  a  ham  of  bacon.    If  1  can  bring  my 
design  to  bear,  and  make  the  maaketi  preserve 
their  characters  in  my  assemblies,  I  hope  you  will 
allow  there  is  a  foundatioB  laid  for  more  elegant 
and  improving  gallantries  than  any  the  town  at 
present  affords ;  and  consequently  that  you  will 
give  your  approbation  to  the  endeavoon  of 

'  siar 
*  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant' 

I  am  very  glad  the  following  epistle  obliges  me 
to  mention  Mr.  Powell  a  second  time  in  the  same 
paper;  for  indeed  there  cannot  be  too  great  eo-^ 
couragement  given  to  his  skill  in  motions  f ,  pro- ' 
vided  he  is  under  proper  restrictions. 

.   '  SIR, 

*  The  opera  at  the  Haymarket,  and  that  under  the 

•  8e«  Nw.  8  and  101 ;  Guard.  Not.  142  aod  154. 
i  Pttppct-sbowi  were  fornifrly  »o  caUc^ 
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little  PUna  io  CoveoC-OanlMi,  beio;  at  preseot 
tke  two  loidiag  dUenram  of  the  Iowd,  aiul  Mr. 
P«>well  proffiBMiiir  in  his  adTfrtlsements  to  set  md 
WbittlDston  and  Ui  Cat  ai^mt  Rlnaldo  ami  Aiw 
mida,  my  curiojItY  led  me,  the  beg'mninf  of  last 
week,  to  view  botli  these  performances,  and  aMke 
my  observations  upon  them. 

*  First,  thefcTore,  1  cannot  bat  observe,  that  Mr. 
Powell  wisely  Ibrbearing  to  ^ve  his  company  a 
bill  of  fan  beforehand,  every  scene  is  new  and 
aoexpected ;  whereas  it  is  certain,  that  the  under, 
taken  of  the  Haymarket,  havhig  raised  too  ipvat 
an  rxpecUtioa  in  their  printed  opera,  very  much 
disappoint  their  andicoce  on  the  sta|(e. 

'  The  King  of  Jerasalem  is  obliged  to  come  fmm 
the  cify  on  foot.  Instead  of  being  drawn  in  a  trl- 
ttmphaat  chariot  by  white  hones,  as  my  opera-book 
had  promised  me;  and  thw,  while  I  expected 
Armida*s  dragons  should  rvsh  forward  towaids  Ar- 
genies,  1  feaod  the  hero  was  obiigcd  to  go  to 
Armida,  and  hand  her  ont  of  her  Coach.  We  had 
also  but  a  Very  short  allowance  of  thunder  and 
lightning  i  though  1  cannot  in  this  place  omit  doing 
justice  to  the  boy  who  had  the  direction  of  the 
two  painted  diagoot,  aad  made  them  spit  fire  and 
woke.  He  iaAed  oat  hb  rasia  la  soA  Jwt  pra- 
portioBi,  aad  la  nch  dae  time,  Uml  I  could  act 
iMbcar  coaeeMag  hopm  of  his  being  mm  day  a 
most  excdiept  pfaiyer.  I  saw,  indeed,  hot  two 
thin^  waat&g  lo  render  his  whole  action  am- 
plete,  I  meaa  the  keeping  his  head  a  little  lower, 
aad  hidiag  his  eaMUc  * 

«  I  observe  that  Mr.  Powell  aad  the  aadartakfln 
of  the  opera  hhd  both  the  saom  thought,  aad  I 
think  much  about  the  saam  tlase,  of  introdnciag 
aaimals  oa  their  several  stant,  tho^  Indeed  with 
wy  dliereat  suecess.  The  sparrowt  aad  ctatf. 
iachcs  at  the  Haymarket,  fly  as  yel  very  liRgB- 
larly  over  the  stagei  aad  iastead  of  perching  on 
the  trees,  aad  pirformiag  thdr  parts,  thcee  yoaM 
acton  either  get  lato  the  galleries,  or  p«t  ont  the 
caadlesi  whereas  Mr.  FoweU  has  so  weU  dtei* 
sliaed  hbpig,  that  io  the  flm  seedls  heaad  Punch 
daace  a  mloaet  together.  I  am  lalbrmed,  how- 
over,  that  Mr.  Powell  resolves  to  excel  his  adveiv 
Mries  la  their  owB  way  I  aad  intrednoe  larks  in  hb 
aext  opomof  Husaaanh,  or  loaoceoce  Betrayed, 
which  will  be  exhibited  uaxt  week,  with  a  pair  of 
new  Eldem  "^ 

'  The  mona  of  Mr.  PaweU*s  dimna  b  violated, 
1  coafcm,  by  Paoch*s  uatiaoal  refcctiom  oa  the 
Preach,  aad  klug  Harry's  laying  hb  leg  upon  the 
^neeo^b  lap,  ia  too  tedicrous  a  maaoer  before  so 
gteai  aa  assembly. 

•  As  to  the  mechaaism  and  sccMry,  every  thing, 
todeod,  was  Bailbra^aBdof  a*piece,aad  thesoemn 

u  maaagcd  swy  dexterously ;  which  calls  oa 
to  take  Botioe,  that  at  the  Haymwfcai,  the 
foyttiag  to  chaage  the  side^eoes, 
we  were  preseated  with  a  prospect  of  the  oceaa 

U  the  midst  of  a  deli^tfhl  grove  I  aad  chough  the 
geutlemea  oa  the  stage  had  very  much  contributed 
to  the  beaaty  of  the^rove,  by  walkiag  up  and 
down  betwoca  the  trees,  I  mast  own  1  was  not  a 
little  astonbhed  to  see  a  wdl-dremed  young  fellow, 
in  a  lUkbottomad  wig,  appear  ia  the  midst  of 
the  sea.  and  without  any  vbiMe  coaccra  taking 


ADvaaTnsiffiaiT. 

Oh  tk$  JInt  0/  jl^rit  wUi  he  pmfmmed^  mt  iht 
pUnfkoute  in  the  Baymmrka^  aa  sipero  colffd  «  The 
Cnu  Hy  of  Afrtu*^ 

N.  0.  Th€  sceiif,  wAcrein  Tlpssfes  sair  Mm  mwtm 
cMildrtn^  U  to  bt  ferfomud  by  tke  /ametif  Mr,  Pb^S^ 
manazar  *,  Uitefy  arrived  from  Firm— a ;  tko  mkoU 
•upper  being  tet  to  lUttioJbrmmM. 
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ti(bt  miod*  are  pkM>d  with  trlfln. 

Warn  1  was  in  Prance,  1  used  to  gaae  with  great 
attonishment  at  the  splendid  equipages  and  party- 
coloured  habits  of  that  fantastic  nation.  I  wa«  one 
day  in  particular  contemplating  a  lady  that  sac  tu 
a  coach  adorned  with  glided  Cupids,  and  finely 
painted  with  the  loves  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  Tlir 
coach  was  drawn  by  »ix  milk-white  hones,  and 
loaded  behind  with  the  same  number  of  povidrrrtl 
footmen.  Jmt  before  the  lady  were  a  couple  of 
beautiful  pages,  that  were  stuck  among  tlie  bar. 
ncM,  aad  by  their  gay  drrsses  and  smiling  featnrr>, 
looked  like  the  elder -brothen  of  the  little  bo\» 
that  were  carved  and  painted  in  every  comer  of 
the  coach. 

The  lady  was  the  unfortunate  Cleanthr,  who 
afterwards  gave  an  occasioa  to  a  pretty  mclan* 
choly  novel.  She  had  for  several  yean  received 
the  addresses  of  a  gentleman,  whom,  after  a  long 
and  intiamte  acquaintance,  she  forsook,  upoa  tlio 
account  of  thb  shining  equipage,  which  had  been 
oi^red  to  her  by  one  of  great  riches,  but  a  crasy 
constitution,  lie  cirenmstaaces  in  which  I  saw 
her  were,  it  seems,  the  disguises  only  of  a  brokea 
beak,  and  a  kind  of  pageantry  to  cover  dlstrevi ; 
Ibr  in  two  months  after  she  was  carried  to  ber 
grave  with  the  saaie  pomp  and  ssagnificenoe  i  be- 
lag  sent  thither  partly  by  the  lom  of  one  lover,  and 
partly  by  the  possemion  of  another. 

I  mive  often  reflected  with  myself  oa  thb  uoac* 
conatable  humour  in  womaakind,  of  beiag  •mittra' 
with  every  thing  that  b  showy  and  soperfkiaJi  and: 
on  theanmberlem  evib  that  befiil  the  sex  firom  thia' 
light  fimtastical  dbpositioa.  I  myself  rtmeusbtt: 
a  young  lady  that  was  very  warmly  soliciied  by  m 
couple  of  Importunate  rivals,  wha,  for  several 
BHMiths  together,  did  all  they  could  to  recomamd 
themselves,  by  complacency  of  bchavioor  and  agreeJ 
ablenem  of  convenatioo.  At  length,  ufhen  th«j 
competition  was  doubtful,  and  the  lady  undetetJ 
mined  In  her  choice,  one  of  the  young  loven  yf^rw 
luckily  bethought  himseff  of  adding  a  sopernanmJ 
nry  lace  to  Us  liveries,  which  had  so  good  a^j 
effect  that  he  married  her  the  very  week  after. 

1^  usual  coBvenatlon  of  ordinary  women  v.. 
mach  eherishes  thb  natural  weakaem  of  being  take 
with  outside  and  appearance.   Talk  of  a  oew-a 
ricd  couple,  and  you  immediately  hear  whet     .. 
they  keep  their  coach  and  six,  or  eat  in  plaie^i 
Mention  the  nnme  of  an  absent  lady,  aad  it  b  ' 


•I  shall  only  observe  one  thing  fttflher.  In  which 
bath  dramas  agree  I  which  Is,  that  by  the  sqoeak  of 
their  voices  the  heroes  of  each  are  eoanchsi  and 
as  the  wit  In  both  pieces  b  equal,  I  mart  prefcr 
the  peiformaacc  of  Mr.  Powell,  bocaose  it  b  in 
•»  •»■  iu^uage.  •  I  8m»  ftc* 


■■■■e  but  you  learn  somethiag 
ipottiooat.    A  baUbagieatbrtp 


a  birtbday  Ibnishea  eaarersatioa  Ibr  a  twel 
month  after.    A  furbelow  of  precious  stones 
hat  buttooed  with  a  diamoad,  a  brecada  waiit 

*  FIdt  an  seooaot  of  Ihl*  tlncnlsr  chancier,  ttt  Cht  Gm»« 
iWwan'fc  Msgaitne,  fuli.  xsolv 
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ftaadin^  topics.  In  fhort,  thej 
drapery  of  the  vpecin,  and  never 
a<^ht  oa  tbote  omanents  of  the 
persons  iUnrtriouB  in  themselves, 
rrs.  When  women  are  Chos  per- 
:  one  aaotl^r^s  imaginatioas,  aad ' 

with  nothing  but  ooloois,  it  is  no 
^  are  more  attentive  to  tlw  snper- 
e,  than  the  solid  aad  sobstantial 
V  j^irl,  who  has  been  trained  ap  in 
*rsatioB,  is  indaagerof  every  em- 
lat  comes  in  her  way.  A  pair  of 
lay  be  her  ndo.  In  a  want,  lace 
er  and  gold  gallooas,  with  the  like 
ws,  are  so  many  lores  to  women 
id  low  edBcations,aDd,  when  artif- 
tre  able  to  fetch  down  the  most  airy 
r  wildest  of  her  flights  aad  rambles. 
^m  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an 

and  noise :  it  arises,  in  the  fint 
enjoyment  of  one's  self;  and  in 
he  friendship  and  convenation  of 
Dpanions:  it  loves  shade  aad  soli- 
ally  haonts  groves  and  fountains, 
»ws ;  in  short,  it  feels  every  thing 
self,  and  receives  no  additioa  from 
itnemes  and  spectators.  Oa  the 
f  lappinem  loves  to  be  In  a  crowd, 
eyes  of  the  world  npon  her.  She 
any  satisfaction  from  the  applauses 

herself,  but  from  the  admiration 
in  others.  She  flourishes  in  courts 
^atres  and  assemblies,  aad  has  no 
lien  she  is  looked  upon, 
gb  a  wonmn  of  great  quality,  de- 
vacy  of  a  country  life,  and  passes 
art  of  ber  time  in  her  own  walks 
Her  husband,  who  is  her  fnisom 
paaion  in  her  solitudes,  has  been 
r  ever  since  he  knew  her.  They 
th  good  sense,  consummate  virtue, 
iteem ;  aad  are  a  perpetual  enter- 
another.  Tlwir  fumlly  is  aadcr  so 
lomy,  in  its  boon  of  devotion  and 
lent  and  diversion,  that  it  looks 
minonwealth  within  itself.  Thev 
impaay,  that  they  may  retlim  with 
^bt  to  one  another;  and  sometimes 
ot  to  enjoy  It  so  properly,  as  to 

it,  that  they  may  reaew  in  them- 
I  of  a  coantry  life.  By  this  means 
f  in  each  other,  beloved  by  their 
d  by  their  servants,  and  are  be- 
,  or  rather  tho  dell|^  of  aU  that 

t  to  tWs  is  the  life  of  FWvial  she 
usbaad  as  her  steward,  and  looks 
and  good  honsewtfcry  as  little  do- 
nabecosilBg  a  woman  ai  quality. 
lost  in  her  owa  Iteily,  aad  fancies 
the  wortd  when  she  is  not  la  the 
ouse,  or  the  drawtep^oom.  She 
actual  motloa  of  body  aad  restitss- 
aad  is  never  easy  la  aay  oae  pUce, 
I  thaw  is  more  company  In  another, 
an  opera  the  int  sight,  would  be 
to  herthui  the  death  of  m  child.  She 
raloable  purt  of  her  owa  sex,  apd 
■as  of  a  piadeat,  awdest,  aad  re* 
poor-spirited,  aapoMmd  creatare. 
cation  woflid  It  be  to  F«dvia,  If  she 
setthig  hefidf  to  view.  Is  bat  ez- 
aad  thirt  Ae  growi  coBtottptible  by 


I  canoot  condade  mv  paper  without  observiagv 
that  Vii^il  has  very  flnely  touched  upon  this  fenwle 
passion  for  dress  and  show,  in  the  character  of  Ca* 
milla ;  who,  thoi^gh  she  seeaa  to  have  shaken  oC 
all  tlie  other  weaknesses  of  her  sex,  is  still  described 
as  a  woman  in  this  particular.  The  poet  tells  us, 
that,  after  having  aiade  a  great  slaughter  of  the 
enemy,  she  unfortunately  cast  her  rye  oa  a  Trqjaa, 
who  wore  an  ejnbroidered  tunic,  a  beautiful  coat 
of  mail,  with  a  mantle  of  the  finest  purple.  *  A 
golden  bow,*  says  he,  *  haag  upon  his  shoulder ; 
his  garmeiit  was  hackled  with  a  golden  clasp ;  and 
hb  head  covered  with  an  helmet  of  the  saote  shia- 
ing  metal.'  The  Amaaon  immediately  singled  out 
this  well-dressed  warrior,  being  seised  with  a  wo- 
man's longing  for  the  pretty  truppingi  that  ^  was 
adorned  with: 


*  Thtmmgme  imcamia  per  a\ 

Fatmimitprad^  «f  spoHwrnm  ar^ 


JEN.xi.  788. 


Thb  heedlem  parsuit  after  these  glitter ii^  trifles, 
the  poet  (by  a  nice-concealed  moral)  represents  to 
have  beea  the  destruction  of  his  feaiale  aero. 

a 


Annnoa. 
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(laid  venom  atjue  deeeas,  can  el  rsf  o,  et^mmitim  A« 

ROfl.l£p.  i.  11. 

Wbst  hght,  wbst  tnie,  wbsrUt  «c  Jurtly  csU, 
Let  this  be  sU  my  cue— for  thb  is  slL 

POK. 

I  a  AVE  received  a  letter,  desiring  me  to  be  very 
satirical  upoh  the  little  muff  that  is  now  hi  foshiont 
another  inftmas  me  of  a  pair  of  silver  gartcTi 
buckled  below  the  knee,  that  have  been  lately 
seen  at  the  Raiabow  Coflhe  house  ia  Fleet-Street  i 
a  third  sends  use  an  heavy  oomplaiat  against  fringed 
gloves.  To  be  brief,  there  Is  scare  an  omaawnt  of 
either  sex  which  one  or  the  other  of  my  correspoa* 
dents  bus  not  inveighed  against  with  some  bitter- 
nem,  and  reoomamnded  to  my  observatioa.  I  mustt 
tberefiMe,  once  Ibr  aU,  Inffsrm  my  readers,  that  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  sink  the  dignity  of  this  mj 
paper  with  reflections  upon  rod-heels  or  top-knots* 
but  rather  to  enter  iato  the  passions  of  maakiod, 
aad  to  correct  those  depraved  sentbaentt  that  give 
birth  to  all  those  little  extravaganeies  which  mp- 
pear  in  their  outward  drem  aad  behaviour.  Fop- 
pish and  fantastic  ornament  are  oaly  indicatioas 
of  vice,  not  criminal  In  themselves.  Bztinguisb 
vanity  in  the  mind,  aad  you  naturally  retrench  tha 
little  superfluities  of  garniture  and  equipage.  The 
blemoms  will  fall  of  Siemselves  when  the  root  that 
nourished  them  is  destroved. 

I  shall  therefore,  us  I  have  said,  apply  my  reme- 
dies to  the  fint  seeds  and  principles  of  an  afibcted 
dress,  widwnt  deseeading  to  the  drem  itself;  though 
at  the  same  time  I  mmt  own,  that  I  have  thoughts 
of  oreating  aa  oflhser  uader  me,  to  be  entitled.  The 
Ceasor  of  Snmll  Wares,  and  of  allotting  him  one 
day  in  the  week  fbr  the  exccatioa  of  sack  his 
oflke.  Aa  operator  of  this  nataie  might  act  uader 
me,  with  the  saaie  regard  as  a  saigeon  to  a  physi- 
cian t  the  one  adght  be  employed'in  healing  tbosd 
blotches  aad  tamoofs  wMdii  break  oat  in  the  body, 
while  the  other  b  sweetening  the  blood,  aad  recti- 
fflag  the  oonstitatlofi.  To  speak  truly,  the  young 
people  of  both  sexes  are  so  wonderfully  apt  to 
shoot  oat  Into  long  swords  or  sweeping  traias, 
bushy  head-dresws,  or  full-bottomed  pciiwigh  with 
several  other  oacgMbnuMes  of  drtm,  ^t  they 


so 
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sUiid  In  need  <»f  being  praned  Tery  frrqnfnCly,  Icsi 
tliey  should  be  opprriacd  with  omamenls,  nnd 
ovemin  with  the  InxnrinDcy  of  their  habits.  I  am 
noch  in  donbt,  whether  I  ihouM  %nt  the  prefer- 
ence to  a  qnaker  thai  b  trimmed  dote,  'and  almoft 
rut  to  the  quick,  or  to  a  bean  that^  loaden  with 
mch  a  redandance  of  ezcrciceneef.  *  I  matt  there-, 
fore  desire  my  correspondents  to  let  me  know  how 
they  approve  my  project,  and  whether  th^y  think 
the  erecting  of  snch  a  petty  censorship  may  not 
tarn  to  the  emolument  of  the  public;  for  I  would 
not  do  any  thing  of  this  nature  nshly  and  without 
adflce. 

IVre  is  another  set  of  correspondents  to  whom 
I  must  add  rem  myself  in  the  second  place;  I  mean 
Mch  as  fill  their  letten  wtth  private  scandal,  and 
black  accounts  of  particular  persons  and  families. 
Tbe  world  Is  so  full  of  ill-natore,  that  I  have  lam- 
pooas  sent  me  by  people  who  cannot  spell,  and 
satires  composed  by  those  who  scarce  know  how 
to  write.    By  the  last  post  In  particular,  I  receiv- 
ed a  packet  of  scandal  which  is  not  legible ;  and 
have  a  whole  bundle  'of  letten  in  women*8  hands, 
that  are  ftdl  of  blots  and  calumnies,  insomuch,  that 
when  I  see  the  name  Cselia,  Phillis,  Pastora,  or  the 
like,  at  the  bottom  of  a  scrawl,  I  conclude  of 
course  that  it  brings  me  some  account  of  a  fallen 
virgin,  a  faithless  wife,  or  an  amorous  widow.    I 
must  therefore  inform  these  my  correspondents, 
that  it  b  not  my  design  to  be  a  publbher  of  In- 
triguct  and  cuckoldoms,  or  to  briug  little  infamous 
stiMries  out  of  their  present  lurking  holes  into  broad 
day-light.    If  I  attack  the  vicious,  I  shall  only  set 
vpott  ^em  in  a  body  i  and  will  not  be  provoked 
by  the'  worst  usage  I  can  receive  from  others,  to 
make  an  enmple  of  any  particular  crimiaal.    In 
rfMNt,  I  have  so  much  of  a  Drawcanslr*  in  me,  that 
I  shall  pam  over  a  single  foe  to  charge  whole  ar- 
mies.   It  b  not  Lab  or  Sllenns,  but  the  harlot  and 
the  drunkard,  whom  I  shall  eadeavour  to  expose; 
and  shall  consider  the  crime  as  it  appcan  in  a  spe- 
cies, not  as  it  b  circumstanced  in  an  individual.    I 
Chink  it  was  Caligula,  who  wbhed  the  whole  city 
of  Roase  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  behead 
them  at  a  blow.    I  should  do,  out  of  humanity, 
what  that  emperor  would  have  doae  in  the  cruelty 
of  hb  temper,  and  aim  every  stroke  at  a  collective 
bodv  of  ofienders.    At  the  same  time  I  am  very 
tensible.  that  nothing  spreads  a  paper  like  private 
calumny  and  demation ;  but  as  my  specdalioos 
are  not  under  thb  neccmity,  they  are  not  exposed 
to  thb  temptation. 

In  tbe  next  nlace,  1  mast  apply  myself  to  my 
party  correspondents,  who  are  continually  teasing 
■m  to  take  notice  of  one  another's  proceedings. 
How  often  am  I  asked  by  both  sides,  if  it  b 
pomible  for  me  to  be  an  unconcerned  spectator  of 
the  rogueries  that  are  committed  by  the  party 
which  b  opposite  to  him  that  writes  the  letter? 
A  boat  two  days  since,  1  wm  reproached  with  an 
aid  Grecian  law,  that  forbids  any  ama  to  stand  as 
aevter*  or  a  lopkcr«oa  in  the  divbiow  of  hb  coun- 
tiy.  However,  at.  I  am  very  sensible  my  paper 
woaM  lose  its  whole  effect,  should  it  ran  out  bito 
the  aatragcf  of  a  party,  1  shaU  take  card  to  keep 
dear  of  every  thing  which  looks  that  way.  If  I 
caa  any  way  amuage  private  iafiaawmtioas,  or  al- 


lay public  fermeats,  I  shaU  apply  myself  to  it  with 
my  atamst  endcavoan ;  but  will  aever  let  my  heart 
reproach  am  with  having  done  aay  thiv  towanis 
Incraasiai  those  feuds  and  animosities,  tCat  extln- 
(ubh  religion*  dcfbce  goveramcat,  aad  awke  a  na- 
liaa  miserable. 

•Achsmctvln 


M'hat  I  have  mid  under  the  three  foregoia 
heads,  will,  1  am  a/^id,  very  much  retrench  tfa 
number  of  my  correspondent*.  I  shall  thercfo« 
acquaint  my  reader,  that  if  he  has  started  8n>  hit 
which  he  U  not  able  to  pursue^  if  he  has  met  wit 
aay  sarpising  story  which  he  does  not  know  hoi 
to  tell,  if  be  has  discovered  any  epidemical  \id 
which  has  escaped  my  observation,  or  has  heard  « 
any  uncommon  virtue  which  he  would  desire  t 
pnblbh;  in  short,  if  he  has  any  materiab  that  ca 
fumitfh  out  an  innocent  dlver^o,  h  shall  promia 
him  my  best  assistance  in  the  working  of  them  » 
for  a  public  entertainment. 

Thb  paper  my  reader  will  find  was  intend e 
for  an  answer  to  a  multitude  of  correspondents 
but  I  hope  he  will  pardon  me  if  I  single  out  on 
of  them  in  particular,  who  has  made  me  to  ver 
humble  a  request,  that  I  cannot  forbear  comply  in 
with  it. 

*  TO  THB  "tPBCTATOII. 

•Nsrcb  15, 1710-11. 
*  sia, 
'  I  AM  at  present  so  unfortunate,  as  to  have  oothinj 
to  do  but  to  mind  my  own  bminess;  and  therefor 
beg  of  yon  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  pot  roe  imi 
some  small  post  under  you,  I  observe  that  yoi 
have  appoiated  your  printer  and  pablisher  to  re 
ceive  letters  and  advertisements  for  the  city  q 
London ;  and  shall  think  myself  very  much  honour 
ed  by  vou,  if  you  will  appoint  me  to  take  in  lei 
ters  and  advertisements  for  the  city  of  Westmloste 
and  the  dnchv  of  Lancaster.  Though  I  canno 
promise  to  fill  such  an  employment  with  suScien 
abilities,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  up  with  indua 
try  and  fidelity,  what  I  want  in  parts  and  genius. 

*  I  am,  sia, 
*  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

*  CBAULm  ULUC* 


ADDHOV. 


c. 


NM7.    TUESDAY,  MARCH  80, 1710-11. 


Tdnm  OMtt  •mmia  vmitmm, 

Jifv.  X.  191. 


— -  A  vinfe  nragh. 
Ddbrni*4,  anCnturca. 
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SiwcB  our  persons  are  not  of  our  own  making, 
when  they  are  such  as  a|>pear  defective  or  uncome* 
ly,  it  is,  methinks,  an  honest  and  laudable  fortitude 
to  dare  to  be  ugly;  at  least  to  keep  ourselves  from 
being  abashed  with  a  consciousBess  of  imperfect 
tions  which  we  cannot  help,  and-in  which  there  b 
no  guilt.  I  would  not  defend  aa  haggard  beau^ 
for  passing  away  much  time  at  a  glass,  and  giving 
sofknriu  and  languishing  graces  to  deformity :  all  ^ 
intend  is,  that  we  ought  to  be  contented  with  our 
countenance  and  shape,  so  far,  m  never  to  give  ottr^ 
selves  an  uneasy  reflection  on  that  subject.  It  M 
to  the  ordiimry  people,  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
make  very  proper  remarks  on  any  occmion,  mai^ 
ter  of  great  jest,  if  a  man  enters  with  a  promineol 
pair  of  shoulders  into  an  assembly,  or  b  distin- 
guished by  an  expansion  of  oMrath,  or  obliquity  ol 
ispect.  It  b  happy  for  a  man  that  hm  aay  of 
these  oddnessem  about  him,  if  he  can  be  as  merry 
upon  Umwlf,  as  others  are  apt  to  be  upon  that  or« 
casion.  When  he  can  possess  himself  with  mch  a 
cheerfulness,  women  and  children,  who  are  at  tint 
frighted  at  him,  will  afterwards  be  m  much  plead- 
ed with  him.  .As  It  b  barbaroui  lo  othefi  to  rally 
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lefeciSy  it  b  ez^fmaely  agreeable 
upon  hioMelf  for  Cbem*. 
«ooii*ft  fiist  hnband  was  an  hero 
Mi  has  drawn  many  pleaaantriet 
»rity  of  hb  shape,  which  he  de- 
ach  resembling  the  letter  Z.    He 
likewise  by  representing  to  his 
p  of  an  engine  and  pally,  with 
>  lake  off  his  hat.    When  there 
ly  thing  ridicolons  in  a  ▼isage,  and 
thinks  it  an  aspect  of  dignity,  he 
great  <|uality  to  be  exempt  from 
^a  expedient  therefore  is  to  be 
nsel  f.    Prince  Harry  and  Falstaff, 
aTe  carried  the  ridicale  npoo  fat 
as  it  will  go.    Falstaff  is  humor- 
saek,  bedpremer,  and  hiU  of  flesh  i 
ng,  an  elTcs-skin,  n  sheetb,  a  bow- 
.     There  is,  in  several  incidents  of 
t>et  ween  them,  the  jesf  still  kept  up 
Great  teadernem  and  sensibility 
oe  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of 
y  own  part,  I  am  a  little  unhappy 
ny  face^  which  is  not  quite  so  long 
Whether  this  might  not  partly  arise 
|r  my  mouth  much  seMomer  than 
nd  by  consequence  not  so  much 
ibres  of  my  visage,  I  am  not  at 
ine.     However  it  be,  I  have  been 
-  countenance  by  the  shortnem  of 
IS  formerly  at  great  pains  in  con- 
uiag  a  periwig  with  an  high  fore- 
lay  beard  grow.    Bnt  now  I  have 
er  this  delicacy,  and  coald  be  con* 
ch  shorter,  provided  it  might  qua- 
iber  of  the  Merry  club,  which  the 
:ives  me  an  account  of.    I  have  re- 
xford,  and  as  it  abounds  with  the 
nd  good  humour,  which  is  natural 
hall  set  it  down  word  for  word  as 

KD  srm, 

ery  well  entertained,  in  the  last  of 
IS  that  I  have  yet  seen,  by  your 
lubs,  which  I  therefore  hope  you 
hall  uke  the  liberty  to  fomish^ou 
rant  of  such  a  one  as,  perhaps,  you 
all  your  travels,  nnlen  it  was  your 
pon  some  of  the  woody  parts  of  the 
t,  in  your  voyage  to  or  from  Grand 
ive  arose  in  thb  university  (long 
without  saying  any  thing)  several 
bebdomadal  societies,  as  the  Pun- 
Titty  clnb,  and  amm^  the  rest, 
lob ;  as  a  burlesque  upon  which, 
species,  that  seem  to  have  come 
I  masquerade,  for  some  years  last 
tted  themselves  together,  and  as- 
;  of  the  Ugly  club.  Thb  ill-fa- 
'  consists  of  a  piesideat  and  twelve 
ce  of  which  b  not  confined  by  pa- 
(icolar  foundation,  (as  St.  John*» 
?  the  worid  beliflve^  and  have 
I  a  separate  society  within  them- 
y  is  left  to  elect  from  any  school 
provided  the  candidates  be  within 
ub,a8set  forth  In  a  table,  entitled, 
irmity ;  a  clause  or  two  of  which 
0  yoo. 

•nan  whatsoerer  shall  be  admitted 
qneerity  In  hb  aspect,  or  peculiar 

been  well  done  by  William  Hay,  Etq. 
«a  Deformity,'  p«blifhcd  la  Dodtley^i 
'0.  ToL  i.  pw  89* 
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cast  of  countenance;  of  which  the  prflrident  and 
oflicen  for  the  time  being  are  to  determine,  and 
the  president  to  have  the  casting  voice. 

'  II.  That  a  singular  regard  be  had  upon  exa- 
mination, to  Ithe  gibbosity  of  the  gentlemen  that 
offer  themselves  as  founder's  kimaeni  or  to  the 
obliquity  of  their  figure,  in  what  sort  soever. 

'III.  That  if  the  quantity  of  any  man's  nose  be 
eminently  miscalculated,  whether  as  to  length  or 
breadth,  he  shall  have  a  just  pretence  to  be 
elected. 

'  Lastly,  That  If  there  shall  be  two  or  more 
competiton  for  the  same  vacancy,  cMerU  paHAuif 
he  that  has  the  thickest  skin  to  have  the  pre- 
ference. 

*  Every  fresh  member,  upon  hb  first  night,  b  to 
entertain  the  company  with  a  dish  of  cod-fish,  and 
a  speech  in  praise  of  .£sop;  whose  portraiture 
they  have,,  in  full  proportion,  over  the  chimney; 
and  their  design  is,  as  soon  as  their  funds  are  sufll* 
cleat,  to  purchase  the  heads  of  Thersites,  Duns 
Scottti,  Scarron,  Hudibnu,  and  the  old  gentleman 
in  Oldham,  with  all  the  celebrated  ili  faces  of 
antiqaity,  as  furniture  for  the  dob-room. 

*  As  they  have  always  been  professed  admirers 
of  the  other  sex,  so  they  unanimooriy  declare  that 
they  will  give  all  possible  encouragement  to  such 
as  will  take  the  benefit  of  the  statute,  though  noae 
yet  hive  appeared  to  do  it. 

'  The  worthy  president,  who  b  thdr  most  de* 

voted  champion,  has  lately  shown  me  two  copies 

of  verses  composed  by  a  gentleman  of  hb  society ; 

the  first,  a  congratulatory  ode,  inscriblMl  to  Mrs. 

Touchwood,  upon  the  low  of*  her  two  fore4eeth| 

the  other,  a  panegyric  upon  Mrs.  Andiron's  left 

shoulder.    Mrs.  Vicard  (be  says),  since  the  mwU- 

pox,  b  grown  tolerably  ugly,  and  a,  top  toast  i« 

the  clnb;  but  I  never  heard  him  so 'lavish  of  hb 

fine  thiogs,  as  upon  old  Neil  TVot,  who  constantly 

ofliciates  at  their  table ;  her  he  even  adores  and 

extob  as  the  very  counterpart  of  Mother  Shipton  ; 

in  short,  Nell  (says  he)  b  one  of  the  extraordinary 

works  of  aatnre ;  but  as  for  complexion,  shape, 

.and  features,  so  valued  by  others,  they  are  all 

aiere  outside  and  synunetry,  which  is  hb  aversion. 

Give  me  leave  to  add,  that  the  president  b  a  Cue- 

tious  pleasant  gentleman,  and  never  more  so,  than 

when  he  has  got  (as  he  calb  them)  hb  dear  numi- 

men  about  him;  and  he  often  protests  it  does  him 

good  to  meet  a  fellow  with  a  right  genuine  grimace 

in  hb  air  (which  b  so  agreeable  in  the  generality 

of  the  French  nation);  and  as  an  instance  of  his 

sincerity  in  thb  particular,  he  gave  me  a  sight  of 

a  list  in  his  pocket-book  of  aU  this  class,  who  for 

these  five  vears  have  fallen  under  hb  observation, 

with  himself  at  the  head  of  them,  and  in  the  rear 

(as  one  of  a  promising  and  improving  aspect) 

'  sin, 

*  Tour  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

'  ALEXAitnsR  CAanmrcLi.* 
<  Osferd,  Maich  19, 1710. 

JR. 


N«  18.    if  EDNE8DAT,  MARCH  81,  1710-11. 

-<r— ffw/if  fmqaejam  mgravlt  ab  aan  voli^at 
Omaii  ad  imetrtot  gcrnh*,  et  gmmtSa  vaka* 

HOB.  8  Bp.  1.197. 

But  now  oor  nobles  too  are  fops  and  vaio. 
Neglect  the  feme,  but  love  the  painted  loenc. 

CREECH. 

It  is  my  design  in  thb  paper  to  deliver  down  to 
posterity  a  faithfol  account  of  the  Italian  opera. 
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Md  of  ths  gmdvAl  progrew  which  it  hat  mode 
«poB  the  Eaillih  stafei  for  there  b  00  qoettion 
but  oar  great  gimad-chlldreo  will  be  wtry  ciiriooi 
to  know  the  reaioa  why  their  forefather!  wed  to 
lit  together  like  an  aadience  of  foreigner!  in  their 


trv,  and  to  hear  whole  play!  acted  be- 
fore then^  in  a  tongue  which  they  did  not  nnder- 


Afiinoe  wat  the  int  opera  that  gave  ui  a  taste 
of  Italian  mntic.  The  great  saccen  this  opera 
met  with  paodoced  lome  attempt!  of  forming  piece! 
npoo  Italian  plam,  which  dioald  give  a  more  na- 
tural «nd  I  n— iiiihle  cstertainment  than  what  can 
be  met  with  In  the  elaborate  trifies  of  that  nation. 
Thb  alarmed  the  poetasters  and  fiddler!  of  the 
Iowa,  who  were  used  to  deal  io  a  more  ordinary 
kind  of  ware  {  and  therefore  laid  down  an  e!ta- 
biished  rule,  which  i!  received  as  inch  to  this  day, 
*  That  Bothiag  it  capable  of  being  well  set  to  mn- 
iic,  thai  b  not  nonwnw.* 

Thb  mnzlHi  was  00  loooer  rfceived«  but  we  im- 
■edlatclT  fall  to  timmlating  the  Itnllan  operasf 
aad  as  there  was  no  great  danger  of  hnrting  tiie 
■ease  of  those  estmOTdinary  pieees,  oar  aathon 
wonld  often  make  words  of  dieir  own,  which  were 
entirely  foreign  to  the  mcaniog  of  the  passages 
they  pretended  to  tnnslatc  { their  chief  care  being 
to  asake  the  nnmben  of  the  English  ¥efse  answer 
to  those  of  the  Italian,  that  both  of  them  might 
go  to  thesaaMlan^    Thns  the  fhmow  song  in  Ca- 


fooroiouihifi' 


hich  ezpreaws  the  resentments  of  an  angry  lorer, 
transintcd  into  that  Ei^bh  lamentatWa: 


•  n«a  SIC  •  lofcr^  hope^*  *c. 


And  it  iras  pleasant  enooghtosee  the 

pcnooi  of  oe  BritiA  nntion  dying  away  and  lan- 
gabUng  to  notes  that  were  filled  with  a  spirit  of 
rage  and  indi^mtion.  Ithnppened  nbo  very  fie^ 
OMStly,  where  the  sense  was  righUy  translated, 
the  nccesHUV  transpoiition  of  wonis,  which  were 
drawn  out  Of  the  phrase  of  one  tongue  into  t^  of 
another,  mndc  the  nuslc  appear  very  ahsard  ia  one 
that  was  very  nataral  in  the  other.  I  je- 
an Itnliaa  vene  that  ran  thus  word  for 


'  And  tari*i  my  nge  lolo  pity  {' 

which  the  Englbb  for  rhyme  sake  traadated« 
*  And  Into  pity  tmnM  my  ra|e.» 


By  tbb  means  the  soft  notes  thnt  vrcre  ndapted  to 
pity  io  the  Italian,  fell  apon  the  word  rage  in  the 
EngUshi and  the  a^gry  sounds  that  were  turned  to 
rage  in  the  original,  were  ssado  to  expram  pity  in 
the  translation.  It  oftoatime!  happened  likewise, 
that  the  finest  notes  in  the  air  foil  upon  tho  most 
Insignificant  words  In  the  sentence  I  have  known 
the  word  *aad*  puisncd  through  the  whole  gamut, 
hnve  been  entertained  vrith  many  a  melodiom 
*  the,'  and  hnve  heard  the  mwt  bonatifU  graces, 
qnaven,  and  divtalons  hmtowed  upon  ^thcn,  fbr, 
nnd  fkomi*  to  the  ctcrnnl  honour  of  our  EngUsh 
part  idea. 

The  next  step  to  onr  refinement,  was  the  Intro* 
dncing  of  Ilalhm  acton  Into  our  opera  1  who  sung 
their  parti  tolheb'tfwa  la^gnnge,  at  the  same  thne 

Ihalfvlaoaraatlvc 


tongue.  The  king  or  hera  of  the  play  genrrnll 
spoke  ia  Italian,  and  hb  slaves  answered  hlan  i 
English.  The  lover  fke<|oently  ssnde  hb  court,  an 
gained  the  heart  of  hb  princess,  in  a  l«ai»tinit 
which  the  did  not  nndenland.  One  would  hnv 
thought  it  very  diflkalt  to  have  carried  00  dialogoi 
after  thb  mnnner  without  an  interpreter  betw«>e 
the  persons  that  conversed  together)  but  thU  wi 
the  state  of  the  English  stnge  for  about  Chre 
yean. 

At  length  the  andienee  grew  tired  of  underMaod 
lag  hnlf  the  opera ;  nnd  thevefbre,  to  cnie  tbew 
selves  entirely  of  the  fhtigue  of  thinking,  bav^  9 
ordered  It  at  present,  that  the  whole  oprra  n  pei 
formed  in  an  unknown  tongue.  We  no  tongv 
understand  the  langnnge  of  our  own  stnge  1  imc 
much  that  I  have  often  been  afraid,  whni  I  bar 
soea  our  Itellaa  perfbrmen  chattering  in  ilie  vHm 
mence  of  action,  thnt  they  have  been  calling  • 
aames,  and  nbusing  as  nmong  themselves  t  but 
hope,  since  we  do  pot  such  an  en  life  ooafidence  i 
them,  they  will  aot  talk  against  as  before  our  face* 
though  they  ssny  do  It  win  the  sasM  safety  as  if  i 
were  behind  onr  backs.  In  the  nM*an  time,  I  can 
not  forbear  thinking  how  natmrally  ai  histortas 
who  If  riles  two  or  three  hundred  yean  hcnc^,  nn 
does  not  know  the  taste  of  hb  wise  forefatber 
will  make  the  fbllosring  refiections:  *  In  the  be 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Italiai 
tongue  was  so  well  aadcrstood  la  Eagbuid,  tlu 
operas  were  acted  on  the  pabllc  stage  in  that  Ian 

One  scarce  knows  bow  to  be  serious  io  the  coo 
fntation  of  an  absurdity  that  shows  itself  at  th 
first  sight  It  does  not  want  nny  great  measarr  o 
sense  to  see  the  ridicule  of  thb  monitrous  practice 
but  what  makm  It  the  more  astonishing,  it  b  no 
the  tnste  of  the  rabble,  but  of  penons  ot  the  great 
est  polilenem,  which  hns  estnbluhcd  It 

If  the  Italians  hnve  a  genius  for  music  abov< 
the  Englith,  the  English  have  a  geaba  fbr  oth^ 
performances  of  a  much  higlier  nature,  and  cnpa 
ble  of  giving  the  mind  a  asach  nobler  entertain 
■sent  Would  ooe  think  It  wns  possible  (at  a  tioM 
whan  nn  author  lived  that  was  able  to  write  tb 
PbsBdra  aad  Hippolitus)  for  a  people  to  be  so  sta 
pidly  food  of  the  Italian  opera,  as  scarce  to  give  ^ 
third  day*s  heariqg  to  that  admirable  tragedy 
Mmic  b  certainly  a  very  agreeable  enlertalainent 
but  if  it  would  take  the  entire  pomesrien  of  oa 
if  it  would  make  us  incapable  of  heariiu 
J  if  it  woold  exclude  arts  that  have  a  mud 
greater  tendency  to  the  refinement  of  human  na 
ture{  I  matt  confem  I  would  nllow  it  no  bette 
qnnrter  than  Plato  has  done,  who  baaishes  it  on 
of  hb  commonwealth. 

At  present  our  notions  of  music  are  so  very  ua 
certain,  that  we  do  not  know  what  it  b  we  like 
only,  in  general,  we  are  transported  with  aai 
thing  that  b  not  Englah:  so  it  be  of  a  foreigi 
growth,  let  It  be  Italfau,  French,  or  High  Dutch 
it  b  the  same  IM^.  In  short,  our  Englbh  mmk 
b  qaite  ranted  out,  and  nothing  yet  planted  an  i« 


When  a  royal  palace  b  barat  to  the  groaad 
every  man  b  at  liberty  to  prceeat  hb  ptea  for  a 
new  one  1  and  though  it  be  but  Indlficrently  p« 
tMether,  It  may  fnrabh  several  hints  that  may  hi 
of  use  to  a  good  architect  I  shall  take  the  saaM 
liberty,  in  a  fbllowing  paper,  of  giving  my  optniof 
upon  the  ral^joct  of  musk  1  which  I  dmU  lay  dowi 
only  in  a  problematical  maoaer,  as  to  be  coaa* 
dered  by  those  irbo  ara  mHttm  la  the  art 

Anoiaoir.  C. 
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a^is  me  gmodjai  fMsiili 
'' are  tf  pupamca  lamumtit. 

HOB.  IML  tv. 

at  made  me  of  a  bimbk  mind  i 


17. 


bcMd 
to  Wb,  witli  ft  out  of 
,  ezprettcd  an  cnotioa  of  Wart 
a  wkat  eoald  be  raiied  by  an  ob- 
3»  Um  grntlfia  he  looked  M,  T 


in  eimoai  aaui.  Some  bave  fin- 
is a  ceftaia  aaigieal  Ibroe  fta  it, 
!9  of  tbe  cavioai  bave  br  tbeir 
d  the  eajoymeali  of  the  happy. 
I  iay0>  Mae  have  bees  lo  carioas 
ioiet  aad  icaioat  whea  the  ftroke 


per- 

•en  io  any  dffnuaitaoce  of  glory 
such  a  tiaie  the  auad  of  the  pnw- 
as  it  were,  abroad,  amoag  things 
is  more  exposed  to  tte  malignl- 
ot  dwell  apoB  specolations  m  ab- 
Qf  repeat  the  nany  ezccllent 
night  collect  oat  of  aathon  npon 
•ctioB :  bat,  keepiag  la  the  road 
onrider  the  eoriooi  nan  with  re^ 
re  heads,  his  patas,  bb  relieft,  aod 

in  is  in  pain  npoa  all  oecasioas 
;ive  hhn  pfeasnre.  The  relish  of 
;  and  the  objects  wbidi  admini- 
ittfaction  to  those  wiio  are  ezeaipt 
j^ve  tile  ^pncfcest  paagt  to  pcnoas 
»  it.  All  the  aerfeethiiw  of  their 
are  odkniL  Yooth,  beaaty,  v»- 
ue  provocatioas  of  Aeir  dfaplea- 
erchcd  aad  apostate  state  Is  this  I 
tb  excetteate,  and  to  hale  a  auui 
ove  hini  f  The  coaditfon  of  tiM 
he  most  eaphaHcally  misefable ; 
»pable  of  r^ioieiag  ia  aaother*s 
but  lives  la  a  wend  if  iwreia  all 
plot  agiinst  fab  qidet,  by  ttodr- 
apptnca  and  advaatage.    WiU 

He  makes  it 


AVk    to 

to  saeb  aa  liandsoae  yooag  fel- 
»  tiMit  bels  sceietljf  ■arriedto  a 
they  doabt,  he  adds  eir- 
kt  {  sad  aever  fails  to  aggr»- 
S  by  nswiiin(^  thesa,  tliat,  to  his 
la  aa  ancle  wUl  leave  him  some 

has  many  arts  of  this  kind  to 

temper,  and  ddights  in  it.  When 
iiM»e  cohmr,  aad  say  fhintly  they 

of  news  is  tne,  he  has  the  nuHce 
od  or  other  of  every  man  of  their 

the  esvfovs  aiaa  are^  those  little 

discover  them- 

It  is  a  matter  of 

envioos  peisoo,  when  a 

does  a  tiling  aawortiiy 

action  which  was  well  exe- 


cuted, apon  better  tnfonaatlon  appean  so  altered 
jn  its  circumstances,  that  the  fame  of  it  is  divided 
among  amay,  ipstead  of  being  attributed  to  one. 
This  is  a  lecret  satisfaction  to  &ese  malignants ;  for 
the  penon  whom  they  before  cooM  uot  but  admire, 
they  fancy  is  nearer  their  own  condition  as  foon  as 
his  merit  is  ihared  among  otlieis.  I  remember 
8ome  yearrago  there  came  out  an  excellent  poem 
without  tlie  name  of  the  author.  The  little  wits, 
who  were  incapable  of  writing  it,  began  to  pall  i* 
pieces  the  supposed  writer.  When  tlkt  wo^  not 
do,  they  took  great  pains  to  supprev  the  opialoa 
timt  it  was  hlL  That  agaia  fuM.  The  aext  ro> 
ti%(t  was,  to  say  It  was  overlooked  by  one  BBM^ 
aad  Biaay  pages  wholly  written  by  another.  Aa 
honest  flrUow  who  sat  asBoag  a  duster  of  them  In 
debate  on  this  subject,  cried  out,  '  Gentlemen,  If 
you  are  sare  none  of  yon  yourselves  had  a  haad  in 
it,  yoa  are  but  whae  yen  were,  wimever  writ  It.* 
But  the  BBost  nsnal  Mccour  to  the  eavious,  ia  caaea 
of  aameless  merit  in  this  kind,  is  lo  keep  the  pro- 
perty, if  possible,  unixed,  and  by  that  meaas  to 
hiader  the  reputatioa  of  it  from  fislling  upon  any 
particular  penoo.  You  see  aa  envioni  man  dear 
ap  bis  cooatenaace,  if  in  the  relation  of  any  maa's 
great  happiness  in  one  point,  you  mention  his  on- 
eanness  in  another.  Wlien  he  liears  such  a  one  is 
veiy  rich  he  tnim  pale,  bat  recoven  when  von  add 
that  he  has  many  diildren.  In  a  word,  the  only 
•ore  way  to  an  envioqi  man's  favour,  is  not  to  de» 
serve  it. 

But  if  we  consider  the  envious  nmn  in  dellglit,  it 
is  like  reading  of  the  seat  of  a  giant  In  a  romance  { 
the  magnificence  of  Us  house  consists  in  the  many 
limbs  of  men  whom  he  has  slain.  If  aay  who  pro- 
mised themselves  soccca  In  any  ancoounon  under* 
taking  miscarry  in  the  atteu^t,  or  he  that  aimed 
at  what  would  have  been  useful  and  laadable, 
meets  with  contempt  aod  derision,  the  envious  man, 
under  the  coloac  of  hating  vain-glory,  can  smile 
with  an  inward  wantonnea  of  heart  at  the  Ul  ef- 
fect it  may  have  upon  an  honest  ambition  for  the 
future. 

Having  'thoroughly  considered  the  nature  of  this 
passion,  I  have  nmde  it  my  study  how  to  avoid  the 
envy  tImt  may  accnie  to  me  from  these  my  ipeca* 
latioas  \  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  mvsdf,  I 
think  I  have  a  genius  to  escftpe  it  Upon  hearing 
in  a  coffee-house  one  of  my  papen  commended,  I 
immediately  apprehended  tne  envy  that  would 
spring  from  that  applause ;  and  therefore  gave  a 
description  of  my  hkc  the  next  day ;  being  re- 
solved, as  I  grew  in  reputation  for  wit,  to  resign 
my  pretensions  to  beauty.  This,  I  bope^  may  give 
someease  to  those  unhappy  gentlemen  who  do  me 
the  honour  to  torment  themMlves  upon  the  account 
of  this  my  pi^per.  As  their  case  is  very  depkiiable, 
aad  deserves  compassion,  I  shall  sometimes  be 
dull,  in  pity  to  them,  and  will  from  time  to  time 
administer  consolations  ^to  them  by  further  disco- 
veries of  my  person.  In  the  meanwliUe,  if  any  one 
says  the  Spectator  has  wit,  it  may  be  some  rdicf 
to  them  to  think  that  he  does  not  show  it  io  con»- 
pany.  Aad  if  any  one  praises  bis  morality,  they 
may  comfort  tliemsdves  by  considering  that  h^ 
face  is  none  of  the  longest. 

J?. 


to 


•  ict2i^». 
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Ku»o;  9fjLfAMr*  ix*^*' 


Tboa  dof  tn  fbi«btad 


HOM.  II.  i.  325. 

POPE. 

Amowc  the  other  hardy  nndertakinp  which  I  have 
prepoicd  to  mytrlfy  that  of  the  correction  of  im« 

Iiadeoce  to  what  I  have  very  nmeh  at  heart.  Thto 
o  a  partkalar  manoer  to  my  province  as  Spec- 
tator I  for  It  to  generally  an  offence  cooimitted  by 
the  eyes  and  that  acninit  wch  as  the.  oflTenden 
woala  perhaps  never  have  an  opportvnity  of  in- 
J«riBg  any  other  way.  The  following  letter  Is  a 
complaint  of  a  yoang  lady*  who  sets  forth  a  trei- 
wuB  of  thto  kind,  with  that  command  of  henelf  as 
befits  beaotv  and  Innocence,  and  yet  with  10  mnch 
spirit  as  suflclently  ezpreswi  her  indignation.  The 
whole  transBCtioB  to  performed  with  the  eyes;  and 
the  crime  to  no  less  than  employing  them  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  divert  the  eyes  of  others  firom  the 
best  nse  they  can  make  of  them,  even  looking  ap 
to  He 


*  TaniB  never  was  (I  believe)  an  ncceptable  man 
bat  had  some  awkward  ImitatorL  Ever  since  the 
Spectator  appeared,  have  I  remarked  a  kind  of 
men,  whom  1  choose  to  call  Staiersi  that  withoat 
any  regaid  to  time,  phsee,  or  modesty,  dbtorb  a 
laige  company  with  their  impertinent  eyes.  Spec- 
tators make  vp  a  proper  aswmbly  for  a  pnppet- 
ihow  or  a  bear-garden  t  bat  devout  snpplicanU  and 
fettentive  bearen,  are  the  andlence  one  ought  fo 
expect  in  cborchcs.  I  am,  sir,  member  of  a  unall 
ploai  congregation  near  one  of  the  north  gates  of 
thto  dtyi  mach  the  greater  part  of  us  indeed  are 
females,  and  osed  to  behave  oomelves  In  a  rtgalar 
attentive  manner,  till  very  lately  one  whole  atole 
has  been  dirtarbed  by  ooe  of  these  movtrom 
stai«n»:  he  to  the  head  taller  than  any  ooe  In  the 
church  (  but  for  the  greater  advantage  of  exposing 
himself,  stands  upon  a  hasMick,  and  eommandi  the 
whole  oongregation,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  devontert  part  of  the  auditory  1  for  what  with 
blodiing,  confusioa,  and  vexntioa,  we  can  neither 
mind  the  prayers  aor  sermon.  Your  animadvenlon 
apon  thto  insolence  would  be  a  great  favour  to, 

'  Yoor  most  hnssble  lerTaBt, 

«>.c.' 

I  have  fre<|ueally  seen  of  thto  sort  of  fellows, 
and  do  think  there  cannot  be  a  greater  aggravap 
tion  of  an  offence,  than  that  It  to  committed  where 
the  criminal  to  protected  by  the  sacredoem  of  the 
place  which  he  violato.  Many  reflections  of  thto 
sort  might  be.  very  jmtly  made  upon  thto  lort  of 
behaviour,  but  a  starer  to  not  nmally  a  person  to 
be  convinced  by  the  reason  of  the  thing ;  and  a 
fellow  that  to  capable  of  lowing  an  Impudent 
front  before  a  whole  congregatioa,  and  can  bear 
bei^g  a  public  spectacle,  to  aot  so  easUy  rebuked 
ad  by  admonitioos.  If,  therefore,  my 
it  does  not  inform  bm,  that  within 
seven  days  aflter  thto  date  the  barbarian  does  aot 
at  Uart  itand  upon  hto  own  legi  only,  without  an 
eminence,  my  Mead  WiU  Prosper  «  has  ptomtoed 
to  take  an  bamock  opposite  to  him,  aad  stare  against 
Um  la  defence  of  the  tedlet.    I  have  given  him 

•tstl«»t9. 


directions,  accordiag  to  the  most  exact  rules  < 
optio,  to  place  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  I 
shall  meet  hto  eyes  wherever  he  throws  thsn. 
have  hopes,  tliat  when  Will  confronts  him,  and  1 
the  ladies,  in  whose  behalf  be  engages  him,  cs 
kind  looks  and  wtobes  of  success  at  their  chanpto 
he  will  have  some  ihame,  and  feel  a  little  of  c) 
pain  he  has  to  often  put  others  to,  of  being  out  • 
countenance. 

It  has  indeed  been,  time  out  of  imd,  general 
remarked,  and  as  often  lamented,  that  thto  fami 
of  starers  have  Infested  public  aowmblies :  and 
know  no  otlier  way  to  obviate  so  great  an  evi 
except,  in  tlie  case  of  fixing  their  eyes  upon  w 
men,  lome  male  friend  will  take  the  part  of  sm 
as  are  under  the.  oppression  of  Impudence,  ai 
encounter  the  eyes  of  the  itaren  wherever  (hi 
meet  them.  White  we  suffer  our  women  to  tw  thi 
impudently  attacked,  they  have  no  defence,  h\ 
in  the  end  to  cast  yielding  gianees  ai  the  otarei 
la  thto  case,  a  man  who  has  no  seaw  of  sham 
has  the  same  advaatage  over  hto  mistrem,  as  1 
who  has  no  regard  fisr  hto  own  life  has  over  h 
advenary.  While  the  generality  of  the  worM  aj 
fottered  by  rules,  and  move  by  proper  aad  ja 
methods;  he  who  has  no  leopect  to  any  of  thea 
carries  away  the  reward  due  to  that  propriety  4 
behaviour,  with  no  other  merit  but  that  of  havis 
uMlected  it 

I  take  aa  impudent  fellow  to  be  a  sort  of  on 
law  in  good*breediBf,  and  therefore  what  is  sai 
of  him  no  nation  or  person  can  be  concerned  fo 
For  thto  reason  one  may  be  free  upon  him.  I  has 
put  myself  to  great  pains  la  considering  thto  pn 
vailing  quality  which  we  call  impudence,  and  ha? 
taken  notice  that  it  exerts  itself  in  a  differei 
manner,  according  to  the  different  soito  wberei 
such  subjects  of  these  dominions,  as  are  masters  4 
it,  were  bom.  Impudence  in  aa  Englishmao  | 
sullen  and  inioleoti  ia  a  Scotchman  it  to  nntracti 
ble  aad  rapacioosi  ia  an  Irishawa,  absurd  aa 
fawning:  as  the  coane  of  the  world  now  nino,  Ik 
impudent  Englishmaa  behaves  like  a  surly  laa<l 
lord,  the  Scot  like  an  illnvceived  guest,  aad  th 
Irtohmaa  like  a  stranger,  who  knows  he  is  nc 
welcome.    There  it  seldom  any  thing  entertaJnin 


either  in  the  imjnidence  of  a  South  or  North  Bd 
too  I  but  that  of  an  Irtohmaa  is  always  comic,  j 
true  aad  gennine  impudence  to  ever  the  effect  ^ 
ignorance  without  the  least  sense  of  it.  The  be 
and  most  tuccesifbl  starers  now  In  thto  town  are  < 
that  aatioo:  they  have  usually  the  advaatage  ( 
the  stature  meationed  in  the  above  letter  of  m 
correspondent,  and  generally  lake  their  stands  i 
the  eye  of  women  of  fortune  1  insomuch  that 
have  known  one  of  them,  three  months  after  h 
came  from  plough,  with  a  tolerable  good  air,  lea 
out  a  woman  from  a  play,  which  ooe  of  our  ow 
breed,  aftcF  four  yean  at  Oxford  and  two  at  tlf 
Temple,  would  have  beea  afraid  to  look  at. 

I  cannot  tell  bow  to  accouot  lor  it,  but  the* 
people  have  usually  the  preference  to  our  ow 
footo.  In  the  opinion  of  the  sillier  part  of  womai 
kiad.  Perhaps  it  to  that  aa  Englidb  foxcomb  | 
■eldom  so  obieqalous  as  aa  Irish  oae  1  and  who 
the  design  of  plearing  to  vtoible,  an  aUardity  I 
tbe  w«y  toward  it  to  easily  forgivea.  J 

But  those  who  are  downright  impudent,  and 
on  without  reflection  that  they  are  such,  are 
to  be  tolerated,  thaa  a  set  of  fellows  «moug 
who  profcm  impudence  with  nn  air  of  humour, 
think  to  carry  off  the  most  inexcusnUe  of  all  fi 
la  the  world,  with  no  other  opologv  (baa  m] 
ia  •  gay  tMe»  *  I  pal  m  impudct  mc  opon 
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>  nuw  flhall  be  aHowed  tiM  ad« 
idence,  who  it  eomckia  durt  he  ii 
K  ft  he  is  impadent,  he  may  as  well 
nd  it  ibaU  be  expected  thai  he 
res  be  nakcs  another  do  it  For 
e  for  die  want  of  modeity :  with* 
IS  anfjacefUf  and  wit  deteitable. 


RDAT,  MARCH  84,  UIO-U. 

HOR.  1  Bp.  T.  88. 

<Ni|;h,  sod  each  nsT  brine  bb  frknd. 

CKEECtL 

fcTj  much  tronbled,  whea  I  ledect 
creat  prafesrions  of  divlfilty,  law, 

tfaey  afe  each  of  fbcai  ovefbaf^ 
itioncn,  aad  illed  with  andtitadei 
leiaen  tliat  starre  one  another, 
le  the  cleif  y  Into  generals,  4eld 
dternf.  Among  tiie  lint  we  may 
Iraas,  and  areh-deacom.  Among 
locton  of  dWinity,  prebendariei, 
tr  tcarfL    The  reit  are  compre- 

Mibaltens.  As  for  the  fltBt  cfasi, 
I  reserves  ft  from  any  redaadaaey 
notwithfttanding  competitois  are 
on  a  strict  calciilatioa,  it  is  foond 
L-n  a  great  exceeding  of  late  yean 
i«>too,  ierenl  brevets  liaving  been 
[>iivertiBg  of  fubakems  into  icarf- 
:h,   tint  witliin  my  memory  the 

IS  raised  above  two-pence  in  a 

le  sobaltems,  they  are  not  to  l>c 

kid  adr  clergy  once  enter  into  the 

oi  the  laity,  by  the  ftplitting  of 

hry  would  be  aide  to  carry  aunt 

I  England. 

«  law  is  no  less  encumbered  with 
»ers,  tliat  are  like  Virgirs  army, 
i  was  so  crowded,  many  of  them 
ue  their  « capons.  This  prodigious 
nay  be  divided  into  the  litigious 
L'oder  the  ftnt  are  comprehMded 
e  carried  down  in  coaclKfolls  to 
!,  every  morning  in  term  time, 
tion  of  this  species  of  lawyen  u 

VlAV  €t  UBfVtt  iOCttnt,'* 

»at  their  words  and  anger;*  that 
passionate  according  as  they  are 
allow  their  client  a  (|aantity  of 
able  to  the  fee  which  they  receive 
tj  liowever,  observe  to  the  reader, 
:  parts  of  those  whom  I  reekon 
'US  are  sach  as  are  only  quarrel* 
irt&,  and  have  no  opportunity  of 
mion-at  the  bar.  Neverthelem, 
now  what  strifes  may  arise,,  they 

II  eTcry  day,  that  they  may  show 
adinesi  to  enter  the  lists,  whatever 
asion  for  them. 

;  lawyen  are,  la  the  first  place, 
cben  of  the  several  ians  of  court, 
be  dignitaries  of  the  law,  and  are 
ose  qualifications  of  mind  that  ac- 
rachcr  for  a  ruler  than  a  pleader, 
teaceably  in  their  habitations,  eat- 
,  and  dancing  once  a  year  *,  for 
Mr  respective  societies. 

\  Origmes  Jurldkiics,  l»lk>,  I66& 


Another  namberiem  branch  of  peaceable  lawyerg 
are  those 'young  men  who,  being  placed  at  theimis 
of  coert  in  order  to  study  the  laws  of  their  country, 
frequent  the  playhouse  more  than  Westminster- 
Hall,  and  are  seen  in  all  nnMic  assemblies,  except 
in  a  court  of  jistice.  I  uall  say  nothing  of  those 
silent  and* busy  multitudes  that  are  employed 
within  doon  in  the  drawing  up  of  writings  and 
conveyances;  nor  of  those  greater  numben  that 
palliate  their  want  of  businem  with  a  pretence  to 
such  chamber  practice. 

If,  in  the  third  place,  we  look  into  the  pro- 
fession of  physic,  we  shall  find  a  most  formidable 
body  of  men.  The  sight  of  them  is  enough  to 
make  a  man  serious;  for  we  may  lay  it  down  as 
a  maxim,  that  when  a  nation  abounds  in  physicians, 
it  grows  thin  of  people.  Sir  William  Temple  is 
very  much  puzzled  to  find  oat  a  reason  why  the 
Northern  Hive,  as  he  caUs  it,  docs  not  send  out 
such  prodigious  swarms,  and  overrun  the  world 
with  Goths  and  Vandals,  as  it  did  formeiiy ;  bat 
had  that  excellent  aathor  observed  that  there  were 
no  students  in  physic  among  the  subjects  of  Thor  ( 
aad  Wodea,  and  that  this  science  very  mnch  flou* 
rishes  in  the  north  at  preseat,  he  might  have  found 
a  better  solatioa  for  this  difliculty  than  any  of  those 
he  has  mad^  are  of.  This  body  of  aien  in  our  own 
country  may  be  described  like  the  British  army  ia 
CsBsar's  time.  Some  of  them  slay  in  chariots,  and 
same  on  foot  If  the  Infantry  do  lea  executioa 
thaa  the  charioteen.  It  is  bc%aBte  they  cannot  be 
carried  so  soon  into  all  qaarten  of  the  towa,  and 
dispateh  so  ranch  businem  In  so  short  a  that,  B^ 
sides  this  body  of  regular  troops,  there  are  strag* 
glers,  who,  without  beiag  duly  listed  and  enrolled^ 
do  infinite  mischief  to  those  who  are  so  nalacky 
as  to  fall  into  their  haadsi 


There  are. 


the  abovennentioned,  Inms- 


merable  retaiaen  to  physic,  who,  for  want  of  other 
patients,  amuse  themselves  with  the  stifling  of  cats 
in  an  air-pump,  cutting  up  dogs  alive,  or  impaling 
of  insects  apoa  the  poiat  of  a  needle  for  micros- 
copical observations!  besides  thaw  that  are  en^ 
ployed  in  the  gathering  of  weeds,  aad  the  chase  of 
butterflies:  not  to  mention  the  cockleshell-niep- 
chaats  and  spidercatchen. 

When  I  consider  how  each  of  there  prefemini 
are  crowded  with  maltitudes  that  seek  their  liveH* 
hood  in  them,  aad  how  many  men' of  merit  there 
are  ia  each  of  them,  who  may  be  rather  said  to  bfe 
of  the  scieace  than  the  profession;  I  very  much 
wonder  ot  the  humour  of  parents,  who  will  not 
rather  choore  to  place  their  sons  in  a  way  of  lifo 
where  an  honest  Indastry  cannot  but  thrive,  thaa 
in  stations  where  the  greatest  probity,  learaing, 
and  good  senre  may  miscarry.  How'many  mea 
are  couatry  cuiates,  that  might  have  made  thea^ 
selves  aldermen  of  London  by  a  right  Improvement 
of  a  smaller  sum  of  money  than  .what  is  usually 
laid  out  npoa  a  learned  education  }  A  sober  f  ragul 
penon,  of  slender  parts  and  a  slow  apprehension, 
might  have  thrived,  ia  trade,  though  he  starves 
upon  physic;  as  a  man  would  be  well  enongh 
pleased  to  buy  silks  of  one,  whom  he  would  not 
venture  to  feel  his  pulse.  Yagellins  is  carefol, 
studious,  aad  obliging,  but  withal  a  little  thick- 
skalled  i  he  has  not  a  single  client,  but  nyight  hava 
had  abundance  of  customen.  The  misfortune  is» 
that  parents  take  a  liking  to  a  particular  profes- 
sion, and  therefore  desire  their  sons  may  be  of  it ; 
whereas,  ia  so  great  an  affair  of  life,  they  should 
consider  the  genius  and  abilities  of  their  children^ 
more  than  th^r  own  inclinations. 

It  u  the  great  advantage  of  a  trading  natiop» 
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that  (bere  mrc  very  few  in  it  to  dull  aod  heavy, 
who  may  not  be  placed  In  statiou  of  life,  whieb 
may  f;ive  thcni  an  opportoAity  of  makiog  their 
fortonef.  A  well-regalated  commerce  is  not,  like 
law«  phytic,  or  dftviaity,  to  be  ovefitocked  with 
hands;  but,  oo  the  contrary,  HovUms  by  multi- 
tudes, and  gives  employment  to  all  its  professors. 
Flerts  of  merchantmen  are  so  many  squadrons  of 
floating  shops,  that  vend  our  wares  and  manufac- 
tures in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  find  out 
chapmen  under  both  the  tropics. 

ADDIBOX*.  C. 


V22.    MONDAY,  MARCH  M,  1711. 


QuodcwMfue 


mihi  tie,  ineredutu*  odi, 

HOR.  An  Poet  vcr.  188. 


WbttCTcr  ooDtndlcts  my  teiuc 


I  bste  to  MC,  but  Dcvcr  ctn  bclkme. 

ROaoOMJfON. 

The  word  Spectator  being  most  nsoally  anderrtood 
as  one  of  the  audience  at  public  representations  in 
our  theatres,  I  seldom  fail  of  many  letters  relating 
to  plays  aod  operas.  But  indeed  there  are  sack 
monstrous  things  done  in  both,  that  if  one  had  not 
been  an  eye.<witness  of  them,  one  could  not  believe 
that  such  matters  had  really  been  exhibited.  There 
Ss  very  little  which  concerns  human  life,  or  is  a 
picture  of  nature,  that  is  regarded  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  company.  The  andentaading  is  dis- 
missed fkom  our  entcrtaiiments.  Our  mirth  b  the 
laughter  of  fools,  and  our  admiration  the  wonder 
of  idiots;  else  such  improbable,  momtrous,  and  in- 
coherent dreams  could  not  go  off  as  they  do,  not 
only  without  the  utmost  scorn  and  contempt,  but 
even  with  the  loudest  applause  and  approbation. 
But  the  letters  of  my  correspondents  will  represent 
this  affair  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  any  dis- 
course of  my  own  i  I  shall  therefore  give  them  to 
my  reader  with  only  this  preparation,  that  they  all 
come  from  placers,  and  that  the  business  of  play- 
ing is  now  so  managed  that  you  are  not  to  be  sur- 
prised when  I  say  one  or  two  of  them  are  rational, 
others  sensitive  and  vegetative  acton,  and  othen 
wholly  inanimate.  1  diall  not  place  these  as  I 
have  named  them,  but  as  they  have  precedence  in 
the  opinion  of  their  audiences. 

*  MB.  SPBCTATOa, 

*  Yovn  having  been  lo  hamble  as  to  take  notice 
of  the  epistles  of  other  animals,  emboldens  me, 
who  am  the  wild  boar  that  was  killed  by  Mrs. 
Tofts,  to  represent  to  you  that  I  think  I  was 
haidly  used  in  not  having  the  part  of  the  lion  tn 
Hydaspes  given  to  me.  It  would  have  been  but 
«  natival  step  for  me  to  have  personated  that 
noble  creature,  after  having  behaved  myself  to 
satisfaction  in  the  part  above-mentioned.  That  of 
a  lion  is  too  great  a  character  for  one  that  n^er 
trod  the  stage  before  but  upon  two  legs.  As  for 
the  Uttlc  resistance  which  1  made,  I  hope  it  may 
be  excused,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  dart  was 
thrown  at  me  by  so  fair  a  hand.  I  most  confess  I 
had  but  just  pot  oo  my  brutality ;  and  Camilla's 
charms  were  such,  that  beholding  her  erect  mien, 
bearing  her  chaming  voice,  and  astonished  with 
her  graceful  motion,  I  could  not  keep  up  to  my 
assumed  fierceness,  but  died  like  a  man. 

'  I  am>  sin, 
*  Tour  most  bumble  admirer, 

*  THOMAS  raoRK." 

*  At  tb^  close  of  No  106,  be  dtiirsi  his  rcsden  to  compare 
Mtih  ihiii  vhhaUs  Mid  there. 


*  Mn.  srscTAToai 
^  This  b  to  let  yon  ondentand,  that  the  playbova 
b  a  representation  of  the  world  in  nothing  so  miK| 
as  in  tub  particular,  thai  no  one  rises  in  it  accortj 
ing  to  hb  merilv  I  have  acted  several  parts  <] 
hoosehold-stuff  with  great  applaase  for  nwny  yean 
I  am  one  of  the  men  in  the. hangings  in  The  Em 
peror  of  the  Moon ;  1  have  twice  performed  Ui 
third  chair  in  an  Engliih  opera  |  and  have  n 
hearsed  the  pamp  in  Tbe  Fortnne.|innten.  I  ai 
now  grown  oM,  and  hope  you  will  recommen 
mt  so  effectaally,  as  that  I  aiay  say  something  b^ 
fore  I  go  off  the  stage :  in  which  yoa  will  do 
great  net  of  charity  to 

*•  Yoor  most  hamble  servant, 

WIUAAJi  WCnWXtJ 
*  mu  SPBCTATOB, 

*  UNDBBSTAHDiiia  that  Mr.  Serene  has  vrrit  to  >04 
and  desired  to  be  rabed  from  damb  and  still  partj 
I  desire,  if  yon  give  him  asotion  or  speech,  tb« 
yon  would  advance  me  in  my  way,  and  let  n 
keep  on  in  what  I  hambly  pietame  I  am  a  mastci 
to  wit,  10  representing  hnmaa  and  still  life  topt 
ther.  I  have  seve^U  tiaMS  acted  one  of  the  fio« 
flower-pots  in  the  same  opera  wherein  Mr.  ScreQ 
is  a  chair ;  therefore,  optm  hb  promotion,  reque^ 
that  I  may  succeed  him  ia  the  hangings,  with  i&{ 
hand  in  the  orange-trees. 

'  Yoor  hamble  servant, 

*  aALPB  SIXTLE.^ 


<  Dniry-Lansk  ltorchS4»  1710-11. 


sn, 


'  I  SAW  your  friend  the  Templar  thb  eveaing  I 
the  pit,  and  thought  he  looked  very  little  please 
with  the  representation  of  the  mad  scene  of  Tfa 
Pilgrim.  1  wish,  sir,  yon  woold  do  ns  the  favoii 
to  animadvert  frequently  upon  the  false  taste  tli 
town  is  in,  with  relation  to  pla>-s  as  well  as  operai 
It  certainly  requires  a  degree  of  ondentand in^  t 
play  justly ;  but  such  b  our  condition,  that  we  ar 
to  suspend  oar  reason  to  perform  our  parts.  A 
to  scenes  of  madness,  you  know,  sir,  there  ar 
noble  instances  of  thb  kind  in  Shakspearc;  b« 
then  it  is  the  disturbance  of  a  noble  mind,  fron 
generous  and  humane  resentments.  It  b  like  th^ 
grief  which  we  have  for  the  decease  of  our  frieudi 
It  b  no  diminution,  but  a  recommendation  of  h^ 
man  nature,  that  in  such  Incidents  passion  %et^  th 
better  of  reason ;  and  all  we  can  think  to  conifot 
ourselves,  is  impotent  against  half  what  we  feel 
I  will  not  mention  that  we  had  an  idiot  in  tli 
scene,  and  all  the  sense  it  is  represented  to  bav< 
b  that  of  lust.  As  for  myself,  who  have  long  takri 
pains  in  penonating  the  pamioos,  I  have  to-ni^U 
acted  only  an  appetite.  The  part  I  played  I 
Thirst,  but  it  b  represented  as  written  rather  by  | 
drayman  than  a  poet.  I  come  in  with  a  tub  abon 
me,  that  tub  hung  with  quart  pots»  with  a  ful 
pdlon  at  my  month.  T  am  ashamed  to  tell  yo 
that  I  pleased  very  much,  and  thb  was  introduce 
as  a  madness  $  but  sure  it  was  not  human  madoesj 
for  a  mule  or  an  am  nmy  have  been  as  dry  as  eve 
I  was  in  my  life. 

'  I  am,  sta, 
*  Your  most  obedient  and  hamble  servant' 

*  Frmii  the  Ssvoy  ia  the  Strand. 
*  MB.  SPBCTATOa, 

'  Ip  ^00  can  read  it  with  dry  eyes,  I  give  you  tb| 
trouble  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  am  the  onfortunat 
king  Latinos,  and  I  believe  I  am  the  first  prioc 
that  dated  from  this  palace  since  John  of  Gauni 
Such  b  the  unceitaiot  v  of  all  human  greatness,  tha 
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mored  witlMNit  a  guftrd,  am 
miMOB  ioldier,  aad  .am  to  sail 
ind  a^init  mv  brother  Lewis 

Tcry  hard  thiiif  to  pat  off  a 
las  appeared  io  widi  applaoie. 
since  the  km  of  my  diadem  $ 

with  another  recroit,  I  gpolie 
tf  iny  part  io  rteUaHno  : 

-  Most  andackNU  ilavc, 
jy  monarches  ftury  hnvc  V* 

iOMier  oat  of  mj  moath,  when 
me  down,  and  asked  me  if  I 
ny,  in  talkinif  thinp  nobody 
T,  sir,  ray  anhappy  circom- 
yoor  nediatioa  yon  can  pro- 
.  prince  (who  never  MIed  to 
him  meiry  at  his  appearance) 
uuiks  of 
or  friend, 

*  TKK  anra  ov  lativx  */ 

EKTItBMBirr. 

food  of  the  pMc 

/  the  mmipttradt  Inwf  an  ani- 
sMi,  arrAiMl  /rm  IJIe  camwal 
rperiettet  la  ^rind9  ctm$»  ^fr> 
aad  jMrton*  mdmUted  im 


r. 


;  Ais  camdmg  kUker^  la  lest  lAaa 
•aatoaeAcs,  a  i— afalaat  dador^ 
kree 


it«  occurritc  BMrbOk' 

may  ofree  ly  lAe  ^nsof ,  aad  be 
year.    The  doctor  drmn  teeih 
yurmm$k. 


OAT,  MARCH  «7,  1711. 

wee  ttli  coH^eli  u$guam 
:  ardem  immittert  pauU. 

VUG.  &i.  iz.  430. 

with  rage,  snd,  gazing  rooad, 
saTc  the  fotal  noondi 

IMTDEIf. 

JMt  Biore  betrqrs  a  base  ange> 
lie  giving  of  aecset  atabi  to  a 
ampoons  and  satires,  that  are 
ind  spirit,  are  like  poisoned 
y  inflict  a  wound,  bat  make  it 

reason  I  am  Tcry  mnch  tron- 
talenls  of  hnmoar  and  ridicale 
r  an  ill-natared  man.  There 
r  graliiicatioB  to  a  barbarous 
than  to  stir  ap  sorrow  in  tlie 
moo,  to  raise  aneaslness  among 

to  expose  wiiole  families  to 
e  time  that  he  remains  anseen 
If,  besides  the  aecomplisiuients 

ill-oatared,  a  man  b  vicious 

is  one  of  the  most  mischievous 
nter  into  a  dvil  society.    His 

led  'CsniUa,'  written  bf  Oovn  Mac 

n  said  Io  have  been  Welled  at  Swift. 

1  eoolncM  between  nim  aad  Addl- 

\fC%  WoriUy  foL  liT.  pfit  and  zv.  7fi, 


satire  will  thai  chiefly  fall  upon  those  who  ough< 
to  be  the  most  exempt  from  it.  Virtue,  merit,  and 
every  thing  timt  is  praiseworthy,  will  be  made 
the  subject  of  ridicule  and  baffcionery.  It  is  im- 
possible to  enumerate  the  evils  which  arise  from 
these  arrows  that  fly  in  the  dark,  and  I  know  no 
other  excuse  that  is  or  can  be  made  for  them,  than 
that  the  wounds  they  give  are  only  tmagiaary,  and 
produce  notluog  more  thaa  a  secret  shame  or  sor- 
row in  the  miikl  of  the  suffering  penon.  It  must 
indeed  be  confessed,  tImt  a  lampooQ  or  a  satire  do 
not  carry  in  them  robbery  or  murder;  but  at  the 
same  time  how  few  are  there  that  would  not  rather 
lose  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  or  even  life  it- 
self,' than  be  set  up  as  a  mark  of  infamy  and  deri- 
sion ?  and  In  this  case  a  man  should  consider,  that 
an  iinury  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  notions  of 
him  that  gives,  but  of  him  that  receives  it. 

Those  who  can  put  the  best  countenance  upon 
the  outrages  of  this  nature  which  are  offered  them 
are  not  without  their  secret  anguish.  I  have  often 
observed '  a  passage  in  Socrates's  behaviour  at  hli 
death,  in  a  light  wherein  none  of  the  critics  have 
considered  It.  That  excellent  man  entertaining 
his  friends,  a  little  before  he  drank  the  bowl  of 
poison,  with  a  disconne  oa  the  Unmortality  of  the 
seal,  at  hb  entering  npoa  it  says,  that  he  does  not 
believe  any  the  most  comic  genius  can  censure  him 
far  talking  apoo  such  a  subject  at  such  a  time. 
Tbn  passage,  I  tUnk,  evidently  glances  upon  Aris- 
tophanes, who  writ  a  comedy  on  purpose  to  ridi- 
cule the  discourses  of  that  divine  philosopher.  It 
has  beeft  observed  by  many  writers,  that  Socratct 
was  so  little  aioved  at  this  piece  of  buffoonery, 
that  he  was  several  times  present  at  its  being  acted 
upon  the  stage,  and  never  expressed  the  least  re- 
sentment of  it  Bat,  with  submission,  I  think  the 
remark  I  have  here  made  shows  us,  that  this  un- 
worthy treatment  made  aa  impression  upon  hit 
mind,  though  he  had  been  too  wise  to  discover  it. 

When  Julius  Cssar  was  lampoooed  by  Catullus^ 
he  invited  him  to  supper,  and  treated  him  with 
such  a  geaerouR  civility,  that  he  aiade  the  poet 
hb  friend  ever  after.  Cardinal  Mazarine  gave  the 
saaie  kind  of  treatment  to  the  learned  Quillet,  who 
had  reflected  upon  hb  eminence  in  a  famous  Latin 
poem.  Hie  cardinal  seat  for  him,  and,  after  some 
kiad  expoitalations  upon  what  he  had  written, 
assured  him  of-hb  esteem,  and  dismi«ed  him  with 
k  promise  of  the  next  good  abbey  that  should  fall, 
which  he  accordin^v  confeired  upon  him  In  a  few 
months  after.  Thb  had  so  good  aa  effect  upon  tke 
author,  that  he  dedicated  the  second  edition  of  hb 
book  to  the  cardinal,  after  having  expunged  fhm 
passages  arhich  had  given  him  offence. 

Sextui  Quintus  was  not  of  so  genaroos  and  for- 
giving  a  temper.  Upoa  his  beiag  made  pope,  the 
statue  of  Pasqeia  was  oae  night  dressed  In  a  very 
dirty  shirt,  with  an  excuse  written  under  it,  that  he 
was  forced  to  wear  fool  linen,  because  hb  laun- 
drem  was  made  a  princess.  Thb  was  a  reflection 
upon  the  pope's  sbtcr,  who,  before  the  promotion 
of  her  brother,  was  in  those  mean  circumstances 
that  Pasqnin  represented  her.  As  this  pasquinade 
made  a  great  noise  in  Rome,  the  pope  offered  a 
considendkle  sam  of  money  to  any  ponon  that 
should  discover  the  author  of  it.  The  aathor,  rely- 
iug  npon  hb  holinem'u  generosity,  as  also  on  some 
private  overtures  which  he  had  received  from  him, 
made  the  discovery  himself)  upoa  whith  the  pope 
gave  bin  the  reward  he  had  promised,  but  at  the 
same  tinse,  to  disable  the  satirist  for  the  future,  or- 
dered his  tonpie  to  be  cut  out,  aad  both  hb  handi 
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to  be  chopped  oC  Aralaoe*  b  too  trite  an  in- 
stance. Every  one  knowi  tbnt  nil  the  klagi  of 
Burope  were  hU  tribntaries.  Nay,  there  k  a  let- 
ter or  hit  extant.  In  which  he  nakei  hit  boaiti  that 
he  had  laid  the  Sopbi  of  Penia  ander  contribn- 
tioo. 

Though  In  the  variow  ezamplei  which  I  have 
here  drawn  tai|;ethcr,  thcM  te^cral  great  mea  be- 
haved themtelvei  very  differently  towards  the  wits 
of  the  age  who  had  reproached  them;  they  all  of 
them  plainly  showed  that  they  were  very  sensible 
of  their  reproaches,  and  oonseqnently  that  they  re- 
ceived them  as  very  great  it^aries.  For  my  own 
pbrt,  I  would  never  trast  a  man  that  I  thought  was 
capable  of  giving  these  secret  wounds «  and  cannot 
but  think  that  he  would  hurt  the  penoo  whose  r^ 
putation  he  thus  assaults,  in  his  body  or  in  his  for- 
tune, could  he  do  it  with  the  sane  security.  Hmto 
is,  indeed,  something  very  barbarous  and  inhnmnn 
in  the  ordinary  icribblers  of  lampoons.  An  inno- 
cent young  lady  shall  be  exposed  for  an  unhappy 
feature.  A  father  of  a  family  turned  to  ridicuk 
for  some  domestic  calamity.  A  wife  be  made  un- 
easy nil  her  life  for  a  misinterpreted  word  or 
iion.  Nay,  a  good,  a  temperate,  and  a  just 
shall  be  put  out  of  countennnce  by  the  represents 
tion  of  those  qualities  that  should  do  him  honour. 
So  pernicious  a  thing  is  wit,  when  it  is  not  tem- 
pered with  virtue  and  humanity. 

I  have  indeed  heard  of  heedless  incoosaderale 
writers,  that  without  any  malice  have  sacriAced 
the  reputation  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance 
to  a  certain  levity  of  temper,  and  a  silly  ambition 
of  distinguishing  themselves  by  a  spirit  of  raillery 
and  satire;  as  If  it  were  not  inftnildy  more  ho- 
nourable  to  be  a  good-natured  man  than  a  wit. 
Where  there  is  this  little  petulant  humour  in  nn  au- 
thor, he  Is  often  very  mischievous  without  designing 
to  be  so.  For  which  reaion  I  always  lay  it  down 
ns  a  rule,  that  an  indiscreet  man  is  more  hurtful 
than  an  ill-natured  one;  for  as  the  latter  will  only 
attack  his  enemies,  and  those  he  wishes  ill  to  ;  the 
other  iqjurcs,  indifferently,  both  friendi  and  foes. 
I  cannot  forbear,  on  this  occasion,  transcribing  a 
fable  out  of  Sir  Roger  rEstraage,  which  accident- 
ally lies  before  me.  *'  A  company  of  waggish  bo>s 
were  watching  of  frogs  at  the  side  of  a  pood»  nnd 
still  as  any  of  them  put  up  their  heads,  they  would 
be  pelting  them  down  again  with  stones.  **  Chil- 
dreo,*'  says  one  of  the  frogs,  *^  you  never  poosider, 
that  though  this  may  be  play  to  yoa«  it  is  death 
to  us**.* 

As  thl9  weekf  is  in  amanner  set  apart  and  dedi- 
cated to  serious  thoughts,  1  shall  indulge  myself  in 
such  speculations  ns  mny.  not  be  nltogether  nnsuita- 
ble  to  the  season ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  the 
settling  in  ourselves  a  charitable  frame  of  mind  is 
a  work  ^try  proper  for  the  time»  I  have  in  this 

•  Peter  Aretioc,  »  nattve  of  Arcsso,  who  lived  in  tbe  16tli 
eentury,  wu  infamous  for  hU  BStlrical  wrttingi ;  and  ww  go 
bold  a>  to  csny  his  Invectives  even  sninat  sovereigns; 
wbcoDe  befot  the  tldcortbcScouifeorPrtaocb  Hcosed 
to  boast,  that  hU  bunpoonsdid  more  service  to  the  world  than 
sermons ;  and  it  was  haid  of  him,  that  he  had  subjected  more 
princes  bj  his  pen,  than  the  grntctt  wmrrlora  had  ever  d<Hie 
Of  their  arms.  AretJne  wrote  also  many  irreUfious  and  ob- 
•ccne  pleoaa.  Some  say,  that  he  afteiwaids  cbaofad  his 
loose,  libertine  principles;  but  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
ecrtain  that  he  composied  several  pieoes  of  devotion.  He  was 
author  likewise  of  some  comedies,  which  were  esteemed 
pretty  cood  of  thdr  hlndj  and  died  in  the  year  1556,  being 
about  65  years  old.  It  is  said  by  some,  that  he  fell  into  such 
a  fit  of  laughter,  on  hearing  some  obscene  conversation,  that 
he  overturned  thf  chair  upon  which  he  sat,  ami  that  fil- 
ing, he  hurt  his  head,  and  died  upon  the  spoC 

f  The  week  bcfbrt  Easter. 


paper  endeavoorad  to  expose  that  particula 
breach  of  charity,  which  has  been  generally  o%ei 
looked  by  divines,  beciwe  they  use  bat  few  wh 
canbeguiUyofit.  • 

ADoison.  C. 
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Comet  up  a  fcp,  (I  knew  him  but  by  I 
And  seli'd  my  hand,  and  caUM  me  by 

My 


) 


my 


Tnntn  are  in  tfato  towa  a  grant  namber  off  insiguil 
cant  people,  who  ere  by  no  means  fif  for  th^ 
ter  sort  of  conveiwtion,  and  yet  have  an  impert 
nent  nmbition  of  appearing  with  those  to  wbw 
they  nre  not  w^eouse.  If  ^  walk  in  the  Pari 
one  of  them  will  certainly  join  with  >ou,  thoQ| 
you  nre  in  company  with  ladies;  if  you  driok 
bottle,  they  will  iad  your  haanti.  What  roaki 
snch  fellows  the  more  burdensome  is,  that  they  oe 
tber  offend  nor  plense  so  far  as  to  be  taken  notU 
of  for  cither.  It  Is,  1  presnsse,  for  this  remo 
that  my  cotrespodents  nre  willing  by  my  means  t 
be  rid  of  them.  The  two  following  letters  are  wi 
by  peisoBs  who  suffer  by  snch  impertinence, 
worthy  old  bachelor,  who  sets  In  for  a  dos^  of  cb 
ret  every  aighc  at  snch  aa  hour,  is  teased  by 
swarm  of  them;  who,  besaase  they  are  sure  < 
room  and  «  good  the,  have  taken  it  in  tlieir  hem 
to  keep  a  lort  of  club  in  his  company ;  though  tl 
sober  gentleman  hiuMclf  is  an  otter  enemy  to  mk 

*  Ma.  SPECTATOn, 

*  Tan  aversion  I  for  some  yean  have  had  to  clul 
in  general,  gave  me  a  perfect  relish  for  yottr  sped 
I  lation  on  that  sul^ect* ;  but  I  have  since  been  e: 
trrmely  moitiied,  by  the  mnliclous  worM^s  rani 
ing  me  nmongst  the  supporters  of  such  impertinej 
asiemblles.  I  beg  leave  to  state  my  case  fairly 
and.thnt  done,  I  shall  eipect  redress  fhimyoiirj 
dicious  pen. 

*  I  am.  Sir,  a  bachelor  of  lome  standing,  and 
traveller :  my  business,  to  consult  my  own  hummi 
which  I  gFUtify  without  controlling  other  people* 
I  have  a  room  and  a  whole  bed  to  myself;  and 
have  a  dog,  a  fiddle,  and  a  gan;  thev  please  m 
and  iqjnre  no  crenture  alive.  My  chief  meal 
n  supper,  which  I  nlwa>ii  make  at  a  tavern.  I  a 
constant  to  nn  hour,  and  aot  ill-humoured ;  ( 
Which  reasons,  though  I  Invite  nobody,  1  ba 
no  sooner  sopped,  tlMO  I  have  a  crowd  about  i 
of  that  sort  of  good  company  that  know  not  wl 
ther  else  to  go.  It  is  true,  every  man  pays  I 
share;  yet,  as  they  are  intnidciB,  1  have  an  u 
doubted  right  to  be  the  only  speaker,  or  at  lei 
the  loudest;  which  I  maintain,  and  that  to  t 
great  emolument  of  my  nudieoce.  I  sometin 
tell  them  their  own  In  pretty  firee  langunge;  a 
sometimes  divert  them  with  menj  talcs,  accordk 
as  I  am  in  humour.  I  nmone  of  those  who  live 
taverns  to  «  great  ape,  by  a  sort  of  reguhu-  inie 
pcfance:  I  never  go  to  bed  drank,  but  nlws 
flubterrd ;  I  wear  away  very  gently ;  nm  apt  to  I 
peevish,  bat  never  angry.  Mr.  Speetatsr,  if  y 
have  kept  various  company,  yon  know  there  U 
every  tavern  io  town  some  eld  humorist  or  otb< 

•SeeN»9. 


»ECrATO|l. 


f  Che  hoMt  m  wmA  w  be  timc 
awen  are  aH  in  awe  of  Um;  and 

who  firequeat  Ihs  coopaay,  yield 
lical  abeaieace.  I  do  not  kaow 
h  a  fellofw  as  thii  myielC  Bat  I 
vhelher  tbii  b  to  be  called  a  dob, 
y  impertiaentt  will  break  ia  npoa 
withoat  appoiatment?  Clinch  of 
gbily  akcetiiig,  and  ihawi  to  every 
ae  in  aad  pajr ;  bot  then  he  ii  the 
y  sboold  poo]^  mkcall  thingn?  If 

be  a  coBceft,  why  aay  doI  aiae 
lowevei,  mtf  I  nihaiit  it  to  yoa. 


*  Yov  BUHt  obedieat,  Ac. 


*re  preSMd  afainat  each  other  lait 

«rd,  ia  which  aoeosy  poitare  we 

for  aloMMt  half  aa  hoar.    Ithoak 

civilities  ever  liacey  la  beii%  of 

e  wherever  yoa  noet  aw.    Bot  the 

pulled  oC  your  hat  to  no  ia  the 

as  walkiag  with  lay  mittrcM.    She 

T  air,  and  nid  ihe  wondered  what 

I  waa  acqoaiated  witk    Dear  or, 

oiacb  at  my  life  ia  worthy  if  the 

;  were  intimate;  therefore  I 

I  for  the  fatara  to  take  ao 


Yoar  ohl%ed  hnadde  MTvaat^ 
'  wiu.  rAnnov.' 

ioence  ia  idM  very  tfoablcwime  to 
d  more  latottifeat  part  of  the  ftur 
eema,  a  great  inconveoieoce,  that 
eanest  capaelliei  wHl  pretend  to 
ifh  indeed  they  are  qnalHked  rather 
iniitare  of  the  home  (by  fflliof  an 
ID  to  the  coovenatioo  tb^  come 
iriftit.  A  friend  of  mine  hopes  for 
ase,  by  the  pablicalfion  of  her  let- 

;  wfaicb  she  thinks  those  the  would 
ike  to  themselvei.  -  It  seems  to  be 
1  eye  to  one  of  thoie  pert,  giddy, 
t,  who,  npon  the  recommendation 
FaMe  penoa  aad  a  fashionable  air, 

to  be  npoa  a  level  with  women  of 
it. 


ay  to 

fonas  wonid  never  permit  me  to 
ite;  to  wit,  thnt  yon  and  1«  thoogb 
ly  aad  foctnae,  aaa  by  ao  meana 
oions.  Yon  are,  it  is  tsae,  very 
occ,  aatf  BUike  a  very  good  flgnre 
BsemUy;  bat  alas,  madam,  yon 
orther  ;  distance  aind  silence  are 
omraeadatlons  ;  therefore  let  me 
rvCT>  CO  BMke  me  any  more  visits. 
%  Uteral  sease  to  see  one,  for  yen 
to  lay.  1  do  not  my  this,  that  I 
means  toee  yonr  acquaintaace;  bat 
it  up  with  the  strictest  forms  of 
Let  as  pny  vMts,  bnt  never  see 
If  yon  wiu  be  so  good  as  to  deny 
t^  to  me,  I  shnll  return  flm  obliga- 
;  tile  saaae  ordets  to  ssy  servaots. 
t  makes  ns  meet  at  a  third  place,  we 
lament  the  miafortone  of  never  flad- 
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lag  one  anoiaer  at  home,  go  ia  the  sne  party  to 
a  benefit-play,  and  imile  at  each  other,  and  put 
down  glasses  as  we  pom  in  our  coaches.  Thai  we 
amy  eofoy  as  mnch  of  each  other's  friendship  na 
we  we  capable  of:  for  there  are  tome  people  who 
are  to  be  kaowi^  only  by  sight,  with  which  tort  of 
friendship,  I  hope  yoa  will  always  hooonr, 

'madam, 
*  Your  most  obedient  hnnsUe 


MAaT  TUaSDAT. 


'  P.  &  I  subscribe  myself  by  the  name  of  the 
day  I  keep,  that  my  soperaoaserary  frieads  may 
kaow  who  I 


AavBaTisKMBirr. 

T»  prectnl  ail  mutake$  that  may  Aeppea  mmamg 
gemilanat  of  ike  other  end  of  ike  town,  whs  csme  fnl 
once  a  week  to  St.  Jamee^e  ce^ee-Aonse,  diChsr  ly 
mucaOing  the  Mervants^  or  refuhimg  emek  tkmgefirmm 
them  a»  are  not  proporljf  wUhin  ikdr  mportiwt  pro- 
vincea;  this  it  to  give  motiee^  thai  Jtfrfnsy,  keefer  of 
ihe  book'dehis  of  the  oMfoeg  cuttomtrOy  mad  ohmrmr 
ofthote  mho  go  offwUhovi  pi^fing^  htnimg  reeigmod 
that  empUjpNcnt,  if  taoeeeded  hf  John  Sowion;  to 
whoee  place  ofemierer  of  messages  mid  jirsf  cajfo^ 
grinder^  JVilham  Bird  is  promoiedt  aad  Sammi 
Burdock  comes  as  ihoa  dsanar  in  tha  room  of  tha 
Bird* 

M. 


N»  25.    THURSDAY,  MARCH  89, 1710-11. 


VIBG.  Al.  xU.  4& 
And  ikkcni  by  the  very  amot  of  hnltb. 

Tan  following  letter  will  explain  itself,  and  needs 
no  apology: 

*sni,  ' 
*  I  AM  one  of  that  sickly  tribe  who  are  conusonly 
known  by  the  nmae  of  VnletodianrinBst  aad  da 


confcm  lo  you,  that  I  tlM  contracted  this  ill  habit 
of  body,  or  rather  of  BHad,  by  the  study  of  physic. 
I  no  MNMier  begaa  to  peruse  books  of  thb  nature, 
but  I  found  my  pulse  wasirrsgulari  aad  scarce 
ever  read  the  aoeannt  off  nay  disease  that  I  did  aot 
foaay  ssyielf  aflicted  with*.  Dr.  Sydenham's 
learned  trsaAbe  of  feveta  threw  ose  iato  a  linger- 
ing hectic,  which. hung  upon  om  all  the  while  I 
wns  reading  that  oacaHeat  piece.  I  thea  applied 
osyself  to  the  study  of  seveni  anthocs,  who  havm 
writtea  upoa  phthisical  distempers,  and  by  thnt 
meaas  fell  into  a  ennsumptioo;  till  at  length,  grow* 
ing  fo4, 1  waa  In  a  — nnrr  shnmed  out  of  that  im»- 
ginatioab  Notlong  after  this  I  found  in  myself  nil 
the  syasptosm  of  the  gout,  except  pain;  but  waa 
cared  of  it  by  a  trentlse  upon  the  gravel,  vrrittea 
bv  a  very  ingenious  author,  who  (as  it  if  unml  for 
physicians  to  convert  one  distemper  into  another) 
eased  me  of  the  gout  by  giving  me  the  stone.  I  at 
length  studied  myself  into  a  complicalioa  of  dli- 
tempeiBi  but,  accidentally  taking  into  my  hand 
that  ingenious  disconne  written  1^  Saoctorinsf ,  I 

•  Mr.  Tickell,  in  hi»  prafros  to  Addtmo'li^Vbriui  ay%  'that 
*  Addison  nerer  bad  a  recular  pake.' 

•f  The  Inrentor  of  the  tnennomcter.  He  wm  ftokaaut  cif 
OMdlciiie  in  tbe  uaivsnity  of  Pftdm  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eevemamtti  century  $  mm,  by  metns  of  a  weighing-chair  of 
hie  own  invention,  made  many  curioot  and  important  dlicr*- 
▼cries  relatiTe  to  insensible  penpiration.  He  published  ut 
Venlesk  ia  l634»  en  ingcnioas  book,  entitled  **  De  Mcdicitia 
SUtica,**  which  is  the  work  here  alluded  to. 
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was  rewlTed  to  direct  nytelf  by  a  iclifiiie  of  rnki^ 
whkli  I  bad  collected  froai  bb  obierYatioot.  Tbe 
learned  world  are  very  well  acqoaiatcd  wttb  tbal 
geD(leaiao*s  taveatioB;  who,  for  tbe  better  carry 
in^  on  of  his  experinents,  coatriTcd  a  certain 
natheoiatical  chair,  which  was  so  artificially  hang 
upon  springs,  that  it  wonld  weigh  any  thing  as  well 
as  a  pair  of  scales.  By  this  means  he  discovered 
how  many  ounces  of  his  food  passed  by  perspira- 
tion, what  qaantity  of  it  was  turned  into  nonrish- 
ment,  and  bow  miicb  went  away  by  the  other  chan- 
nels and  distribotioos  of  natwr. 

*  Having  provided  myself  with  this  chair,  I  nsed 
to  study,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in  it :  insomoch  thnt 
I  may  be  said,  for  these  last  three  years,  to  have 
lived  in  a  pair  of  scales.  I  compote  myself,  when 
1  am  full  in  health,  to  be  precisely  two  handrM) 
Weight,  falling  short  of  Ht  aboat  a  pound  after  a 
day*8  fast,  and  exceeding  it  as  much  after  a  ftill 
mnl ;  so  that  h  my  coatinoal  employment  to  trim 
the  balance  between  these  two  volatile  poonds  in 
my  ronstitvtion.  In  my  ordinary  meau  I  fetch 
myself  op  to  two  bandred  weight  and  half  a 
ponnd :  and  if,  after  having  dined,  1  find  myself  fall 
short  of  it,  I  drinlE  jnst  so  much  small  beer,  or  eat 
wich  a  qaantity  of  bread,  as  is  saflcient  to  make 
me  weight.  In  my  greatest  excesses  1  do  not  trans- 
grrm  more  than  the  other  half  pound :  which,  for 
ny  health's  sake,  I  do  the  first  Monday  In  every 
month.  As  soon  as  I  find  myself  duly  poised  after 
dinner,  I  walk  till  I  have  penpired  five  ounces 
and  foor  scruples ;  and  when  I  discover,  by  my 
chair,  that-I  am  lo  far  reduced,  I  fall  to  my  books, 
and  study  awaj  three  ounces  more.  As  for  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  pound,  I  keep  no  account 
of  them.  I  do  not  dine  and  sap  by  the  dock,  but 
by  my  chair  {  for  when  that  Informs  me  my  pound 
of  food  is  exhausted,  I  conclude  myself  to  be 
hungry,  and  lay  in  another  with  all  diligence.  In 
my  days  of  abstinence  I  lose  a  ponnd  aad  a  half, 
and  on  solemn  fasts  am  two  pounds  lighter  than  ou 
other  days  in  the  year. 

*  I  allow  myself,  one  night  with  another,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  sleep,  within  a  few  grams  mora 
or  len ;  and  if,  upon  my  rising,  I  find  that  I  have 
not  consumed  my  whole  quantity,  I  take  out  the 
rest  in  my  chair.  Upon  an  exact  calculation  of 
what  I  expended  and  received  tbe  lart  year,  which 
1  always  register  in  a  book,  I  find  the  medium  to 
be  two  hundred  weight,  so  that  I  cannot  discover 
that  I  am  impaired  oneoonee  in  my  health  during 
n  whole  twelvemonth.  And  yet,  sir,  notwithstnad- 
ing  this  my  great  care  to  ballast  myself  equally 
every  day,  and  to  keep  my  body  In  Its  proper 
poise,  so  it  is,  that  I  find  myself  in  a  sick  and  lan- 
guishing condition.  .  My  complexion  b  grown  very 
ioUow,  my  pulse  low,  aad  my  body  hydropical. 
Let  me  therefore  beg  you,  sir,  to  consider  me  as 
your  patient,  and  to  give  me  more  certain  rules  to 
walk  by  than  those  I  have  already  observed,  and 
yon  will  very  much  oblige  • 

'  Your  humble  servant.' 

This  letter  pnU  me  in  mind  of  an  Italian  epitaph 
written  on  tbe  monument  of  a  valetndinarian : 
ahwo  *s«,  mm  per  Hm-  om^Up,  Ho  qui:  which  it  is 
impossible  to  tramlate*.  Tbe  fear  of  death  often 
proves  mortal,  and  sets  people  on  methods  to  save 
their  lives,  which  infallibly  destroys  them.  This  u 
a  reflection  made  by  some  hbtorians,  upon  ob- 
mrving  that  there  are  maay  more  tbouands  killed 

«  I  was  well;  I  would  be  betters  SDd  hcit  1  ami  is  otwlT 

M  verbal  translation 


in  a  flight  than  in  a  battle ;  and  may  be  applied  to 
those  multitudes  of  Imaginary  sick  penons  that 
break  their  conetitntioos  by  physic,  and  throw 
themselves  Into  the  arms  of  deadi,  by  eBdeavoario; 
to  escape  it.  Tbb  method  n  not  only  daogerous 
but  below  the  practice  of  a  reasonable  creature. 
To  consult  the  preservatioo  of  life,  as  the  only  end 
of  it,  to  make  our  health  our  business,  to  engage 
in  no  action  that  bnot  part  of  a  regimen,  or  com^ 
of  phjpsic,  are  purposes  so  abject,  so  mean,  so  uo- 
worthy  human  nature,  thai  a  generous  soul  would 
rather  die  than  submit  to  them.  Besides,  that  a 
coBtfaiual  anxiety  for  life  vitiates  all  the  relishes  of 
it,  aad  casts  a  gloom  over  the  whole  face  of  na- 
ture I  as  it  is  impomiUe  we  should  take  deltghc  io 
any  thing  that  we  are  every  moment  afirak!  of 
losiac. 

I  do  not  nsean,  by  what  I  have  here  said,  thai  I 
think  any  one  to  biaase  for  taking  due  care  of 
their  health.  On  the  contrary,  as  checrfulne«  of 
■Bind,  and  capacity  for  business,  are  in  a  great 
measare  the  efl^ts  of  a  well- tempered  comtitu- 
tion,  a  man  cannot  be  at  too  awch  pains  to  nriti- 
vate  and  preserve  it.  But  thb  care,  which  we  are 
prompted  to,  not  onlv  by  common  sense^  but  by 
duty  and  instinct,  should  never  engage  us  in  groond- 
lem  feaa,  melancholy  apprehensions,  and  imaginary 
distempers,  which  are  natural  to  every  man  who  b 
mose  anxious  to  live,  than  how  to  live.  In  short, 
the  preservatioo  of  life  should  be  only  a  secondary 
concern,  and  the  direction  of  it  our  principal.  If 
we  have  thb  frame  of  aiind,  we  shall  take  the  best 
means  to  preserve  life,  without  being  over  lolirii- 
oos  about  the  event ;  and  rimll  arrive  at  that  point 
of  felicity  which  Martial  hm  mentioned  as  the  per- 
fectioo  of  happincm,  of  neither  fearing  nor  wish- 
ing  for  death. 

In  answer  lo  the  gentleman,  who  tempers  his 
health  by  ounces  and  by  scruples,  and  instead  of 
complying  with  those  naUval  solicitations  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  drowsinom  or  love  of  exercise,  goverm 
hinwelf  by  tbe  prescriptions  of  hb  chair,  I  shall  tell 
him  a  sl^  fiible.  Jiiplter,  says  the  mythologist, 
to  reward  the  piety  ofa  certaia  couatrymao,  pro- 
mised to  give  him  whatever  he  would  ask.  The 
countryman  desired  that  he  might  hnve  the  manage- 
ment of  the  weather  in  hb  own  estate.  He  ob- 
tained hb  request,  and  immediately  distribnted 
rain,  snow,  and  sunshine,  among  hb  several  fields, 
as  he  thought  the  nature  of  the  soil  required.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  he  expected  to  see  a 
BBore  than  ordinary  crop,  hb  harvest  fell  infinitely 
short  of  thnt  of  hb  neif^bours.  Upon  which  (s«)f 
the  fnble)  he  desired  Jupiter  to  take  the  weather 
again  into  hb  own  hands,  or  'that  otherwise  he 
shoald  utteriy  ruin  himself. 

AUDisoir.  C. 


S*M.    FRIDAY,  MARCH  90,  nil. 

PmlUdm  Mon  mqmo  pftlmtptdtpaMptrum  tmbtmat, 

J^puMfus  turrtt.    O  bemte  Scxti, 
VU4t  Mtmma  brt&u  tpem  nm  vetmi  imchoart  tongam. 

Jam  U  prtmet  ruu,Jhbulwqut  mmna, 

Etdommtgiiii  Phiiomia 

HOR.  1  Od.  IV.  i:. 

With  cqoal  foot,  rich  fHcnd,  impartial  fate 
Knocks  at  tbe  cottace,  and  tlM  palace  ^ttt 
Utth  span  forbid*  tbcc  to  extend  thj  caret, 
And  ■trctcb  tby  bopca  beyond  thy  dcrtinM  y«af«: 
Niyht  wion  will  •cixc,  and  you  most  quicicly  go 
To  ttory'd  ehoftk  and  Fluto^  house  below. 

CREECH. 

Wnin  I  am  in  a  serious  humour,  I  very  often  walk 
by  myself  in  Westminster  Abbey  {    where  the 
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place,  and  the  lue  to  which  it  is 
solemnity  of  the  bnilding,  and 
be  people  who  lie  in  it«  are  apt 
ith  a  kind  of  melancholy,  or  ra- 
«,  that  is  not  disagreeable.  I 
i  wliole  aftcnoon  in  tlie  charch- 
,  and  the  chnrch,  arnming  myself 
>Des  and  tascriptioos  that  I  oMt 
al  regions  of  the  dead«  Most  of 
bing  ebe  of  the  boried  penon, 
>ni  apon  one  day,  and  dici  upon 
e  history  of  his  life  being  com- 
;  two  circnmstances  that  are  com- 
id.  I  could  not  bat  look  apon> 
existence,  whether  of  brass  or 
of  satire  upon  the  departed  per- 
ft  oo  other  memorial  of  them, 
:  born,  and  thai  they  died.  They 
seveial  persoos  mentioned  in  the 
(oems,  wno  have  sounding  names 
>  other  reason  bat  that  they  may 
t  celebrated  for  nothing  hot  be- 
le  bead. 

ROM. 

,  Medontaqmtf  Thaisaoehumimt,* 

ViRG. 

BledoD,  aad  Tbcriilocbna.' 

•e  men  is  finely  described  in  holy 
I  of  an  arrow,*  which  is  immedi- 
id  lost. 

-  into  the  church,  I  entertained 
ii^ging  of  a  grave }  and  saw  In 
if  it  that  was  tteown  np,  the  frag- 
skuU  intermixed  with  a  kind  of 
>artb,  that  some  time  or  other  had 
ompusition  of  an  boman  body. 
n  to  consider  with  myself,  what 
tudes  of  people  lay  confiised  to- 
;>avement  of  that  ancient  cathe- 
ad women,  friends  and  enemies, 
■9,  monks  and  prebendaries,  were 
I  one  another,  and  blended  toge- 
•  common  massj  how  beao^, 
ih,  with  old  age,'Jtweakness,  and 
distingolshed  in  thcsame  promi»- 
tter. 

HM  surveyed  this  great  magaaine 
t  were  in  the  lamp,  I  examined 
ly  by  the  accmints  which  I  found 
monuments  which  are  raised  in 
that  ancieat  fabric  Some  of 
1  with  such  extravagant  epitaphs, 
issible  for  the  dead  person  to  be 
liem,  he  would  blush  at  the  praises 
have  bestowed  upon  him.  There 
issively  modest,  that  they  deliver 
the  person  departed  in  Greek  or 
tbat  ^leans  are  not  nndcntood 
Dooth.  In  the  poetical  qaarter, 
re  poets  who  had  no  monuments, 
frhich  had  no  poets.  I  observed, 
iresent  war  had  filled  the  church 
ae  uninhabited  monuments,  which 
to  the  memory  of  persons  whose 
aps  buried  in  the  plains  o/  Blen- 
*iouk  of  the  ocean. 
It  be  very  much  delighted  with  se- 
pitaphs,  whidi  are  written  with 
of  expreirion  and  justness  of 
efore  do  honour  to  the  living  as 
.    As  a  foreigner  u  very  apt  to 


conceive  an  idea  of  the  ignoraace  or  poiiteotss  of 
a  nation  fhm  the  turn  of  their  pnbllc  monuments 
and  inserijptions,  they  shoold  be  submitted  to  the 
perusal  otmcn  of  learning  and  genius  before  they 
are  put  in  execution.  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel's  mo- 
nument has  very  often  given  me  great  offence. 
Instead  of  the  brave  rough  English  admiral,  which 
was  the  distinguishing  character  of  that  ^in  gal- 
lant man,  he  is  represented  on  bis  tomb  by  the  fi- 
gurs'of  a  beau,  dressed  in  a  long  periwig,  and  im- 
posing himself  npon  velvet  cushions  under  a  canopy 
of  state.  The  inscription  is  answerable  to  the.  mo- 
nument ;  for,  instead  of  celebrating  the  many  re- 
markable action^^  had  performed  in  the  servioa 
of  his  country,  it  acquaints  us  only  with  the  manner 
of  hte  death,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
reap  any  honour.  The  Dutch,  whom  we  are  apt 
to  despise  for  want  of  genius,  show  an  infinitely 
greater  taste  of  antiquity  and  politenem  in  their 
buildings  and  works  of  thu  nature,  than  what  wo 
meet  with  in  those  of  oiir  own  country.  The  um^ 
numents  of  their  admirals,  which  have  been  erected 
at  the  public  espense,  represent  them  like  them- 
selves, and  are  adorned  with  rostral  crowns  and 
naval  ornaments,  with  beautiful  festoons  of  wear 
weed,  shells,  and  coral. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject  I  have  left  the 
repository  of  our  English  kings  for  the  contempl»> 
tion  of  another  day,  when  I  shall  find  my  mind 
disposed  for  so  serious  an  amusement.  I  know 
that  entertainments  of  this  nature  are  apt  to  raise 
dark  and  dismal  thoughts  in  timorous  minds  and 
gloomy  imaginations ;  but  for  my  own  part,  though 
I  am  always  serious,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to 
be  melancholy)  and  can  therefore  take  a  view  of 
nature  in  her  deep  and  solemn  scenes,  with  the 
same  pleasure  as  in  her  most  gay  and  delightful 
ones.  By  this  means  I  can  Improve  myself  with 
those  ot^ects,  which  others  consider  with  terror. 
When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  ever^ 
emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me :  when  I  read  the  epi- 
taphs of  the  beautiftd,  every  inordinate  desire  goes 
out ;  when  I  meet  with  the'  grief  of  parents  upon 
a  tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with  compassion; 
when  I  see  the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I 
consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom 
we  must  quickly  follow.  When  I  see  kings  lying 
by  those  who  deposed  them,  when  I  consider  rival 
wits  placed  side  by  side,  or  the  holy  men  that 
divided  the  world  with  their  contests  and  disputes, 
Ircilect  with  sorrow  end  aatonishment  on  the  littlo 
competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind. 
Whos  I  read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of 
some  that  died  yesterday,  ^nd  some  six  hundred 
years  ago,  I  consider  that  ptaX  day  when  we  shall 
all  of  «  be  contemporaries,  and  make  our  appear- 
ance together. 

AODISOW.  C. 


N«  27.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  SI ,  IT II . 


Vi  nox  langaquitutmemHUtr  amUm,  du$que 
Longa  videtur  opuM  dtbtmUbut;  tU  piger  anmu 
Pupilii*,  qwm  dura  premii  cudodia  matrum  : 
8ie  mihi  tdrda  JtuutU  ingratOffue  tempera,  fuc  jpem 
ComUiumque  morantur  a^tndi  grumUr,  id  qtutd 
JEqutpaupeributprodeU,  loatpUtUnu  ttque  i 
JEquc  ntgUctumpuaru  tenibuMue  noeeba. 

HOB.  1  Ep.  i.  aa. 

IMITATSP. 

Long  Si  to  bliDf  wbo  vorka  fbr  debt,  tbe  day; 
Loog  u  tbe  nfgbt  to  her,  whoM  love's  sway  i 
LoDg  u  ibc  year's  dull  circle  •ecms  to  run, 
Wb«n  tbe  briik  niPor  pants  for  twentj-onc» 
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flD  ilo»  Cb*  UBpraitablc  noscBti  rtO, 
Tim  Wei  a^  all  the  tuae^komoimj  wol ; 
That  keep  mc  from  myicU^  and  fttll  ddaf 
Ufe^  UisUnt  busincM  to  a  future  day  : 
*  That  titk,  whtch  as  wc  folhnr,  or  dcsfflM, 
Tb*  eU^K  li  a  IboI,  the  yonagcat  wlie: 
Whtch  done,  the  poonst  can  no  waoti  cndare. 
And  which  not  dooe,  the  ricbcit  mi»t  he  poor. 

POPE. 

'Tanc  h  tcarce  a  cWokiiiii;  maa  in  the  world,  who 
b  iavolved  in  the  basinets  of  it,  bat  livrt  nnder  a 
fecrM  in|»atience  of  the  Inirry  and  fati|^  he  suf- 
fen,  and  has  formed  a  resolntion  to  fix  htoiself, 
one  Cioie  or  other,  in  tocb  a  state  as  is  soi table  to 
the  end  of  his  being.  Yoa  bear  men  every  day  in 
convemUion  profess,  that  all  the  hoiioar,  power, 
and  riches,  which  they  propose  to  theaschres,  can* 
not  give  satisfaction  enough  to  reward  them  for 
half  the  anxiety  they  vodcigo  In  the  pursuit  or  pos- 
session of  them.  While  men  are  la  thb  temper 
(which  happens  very  ftvquently)  how  facoosistent 
are  they  with  themselves  1  Tliey  are  wearied  with 
the  toil  they  bear,  but  cannot  find  in  their  hearts 
to  relinqulib  it ;  retirement  is  what  they  want,  bat 
they  cannot  betake  themselves  to  it.  While  they 
pant  after  shade  and  covert,  they  still  affect  to 
appear  in  the  most  g littering  scenes  of  life :  bat 
nre  this  b  Imt  just  as  rrasooable  as  if  a  oian  should 
call  for  more  light  when  he  has  a  mind  to  go  to 
sleep. 

Since  then  it  Is  certain,  that  oar  own  hearts  de- 
ceive us  In  the  love  of  the  world,  and  that  we  can- 
not command  ourselves  enough  to  resign  It,  though 
ive  every  day  wish  ourselves  disengaged  from  its 
allurements  $  let  us  not  stand  upon  a  formal  taking 
of  leave,  but  wean  onrwlves  from  them  while  we 
are  In  the  midst  of  them. 

-  It  b  certainly  the  general  Intention  of  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  to  accomplish  (his  work,  and  live 
according  to  their  own  approlmtion,  as  MM»n  u  they 
possibly  can.  But  since  the  duration  of  life  is  so 
nncerUin,  and  that  has  been  n  common  topic  of 
discourse  ever  since  there  was  such  a  thing  as  life 
ftself,  how  b  it  possible  that  we  should  defer  a 
moaient  the  beginning  to  live  according  to  the  mles 
of  reason  ? 

The  man  of  business  has  ever  some  one  point  to 
carry,  and  then  he  telb  hioMelf  he  will  bM  adieu  to 
all  the  vanity  of  ambition.  The  maa  of  pleasure 
resolves  to  take  hb  leave  at  least,  and  part  civilly 
'With  his  mistress  I  but  the  ambitious  man  b  en- 
tangled every  moment  in  a  fresh  pumlt,  and  the 
lover  sees  new  charms  in  the  olyect  he  fancied  he 
could  abandon.  It  is  therefore  a  fantastical  way 
of  thinking,  when  we  promise  ourselves  an  altera- 
tion in  our  conduct  from  change  of  pla4»,  and 
difference  of  circumstances ;  the  same  passions  will 
attend  us  wherever  we  are,  till  they  are  conquer- 
ed i  and  we  can  never  live  to  our  saCbfaction  in 
the  deepest  retirement,  unless  we  are  capable  of 
living  so,  in  some  measure,  amidst  the  noise  and 
badness  of  the  world. 

I  have  over  thought  men  were  better  known  by 
what  could  be  observed  of  them  from  a  perual  of 
their  private  letters,  than  any  other  way.  My 
fHend  the  clergyman,  the  other  day,  upon  serious 
discourse  with  aim  concefaing  the  danger  of  pro- 
crastination, gave  me  the  following  letten  mm 
peisons  with  whom  he  lives  in  great  fHendship  and 
Intimacy,  according  to  the  good  breeding  and  good 
tense  of  bis  character.  The  fint  b  from  a  man  of 
business,  who  b  hb  conveit :  the  second  from  one 
of  whom  he  cmceives  good  hopes:  the  third  from 
one  who  Is  in  no  state  at  all,  but  carried  one  way 
wid  anothel>  by  starts. 


sia. 


*  I  avow  not  with  what  vrords  to  express  to  >« 
the  sense  I  have  of  the  high  obligation  yon  ha^ 
laid  upon  me,  in  the  penance  you  enjoined  mr, 
doing  soaie  good  or  other  to  a  person  of  wor 
every  day  I  live.  The  itation  I  am  In  fnmKh 
me  with  daily  opportunities  of  thb  kind :  abd  i 
noble  principle  with  which  you  have  inspired  a 
of  benevolence  to  aO  I  have  to  deal  with,  quickr 
my  application  in  every  thing  I  undertake.  Whi 
I  relieve  merit  from  discountenance,  when  I  as« 
a  friondlcm  penon,  when  I  produce  conceal* 
worth,  I  am  dbpleasod  with  myself,  for  having  d 
signed  to  leave  the  world  In  order  to  be  virtooi 
I  am  sorry  yon  decline  the  occasions  which  the  co 
dition  I  am  In  might  afford  me  of  enlargiag  yo 
fortunes ;  but  know  I  contribute  more  to  your  s 
tbfactioo,  when  I  acknowledge  I  am  the  better  ma 
tirom  the  Inllnence  and  authority  yoo  have  over, 

*sfa, 
'  Yov  most  obliged  and 

humble  servant. 


'm.o.' 


*sia, 
'  I  AM  entirely  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  y< 
were  pleased  to  say  to  me,  when  I  was  last  wi 
you  aloae.    You  t^d  me  then  of  the  silly  way 
was  in  i  but  you  told  me  so,  as  I  mw  >oa  1ov< 
me,  otherwise  I  could  not  obey  your  commands 
letting  you  know  |ny  thoughts  so  sincerely  as  I  ^ 
at  present.    I  know  **-  the.  creature,  for  whom 
resign  so  much  of  my  character,**  i»  all  that  y 
said  of  her  I  but  tba»  the  trifier  has  som<»tiiiog  i 
her  so  oodesigning  and  harmless,  that  her  guilt  i 
one  kind  disappears  by^the  comparison  of  hi^  ti 

virtuous  I 


nocence  in  another.  Will  you  virtuous  men  alloi 
no  alteratioB  of  offences?  Must  dear  Chloe  I 
called  by  the  hard  name  you  ploas  people  gii 
to  commop  womea?  I  keep  the  solemn  pr 
mise  1  made  you.  In  writing  to  you  the  state  of  ig 
mind,  after  ^oor  kind  admonition ;,  and  will  ei 
deavoor  to  get  the  better  of  thb  fondness,  whi< 
makes  me  so  much  her  hamble  servant,  that  1 « 
aloMMt  ashamed  to  subscribe  myself  yours, 

*  T.  D.* 

*Si«, 
*  Tama  b  ao  state  of  life  so  anxious  as  that  of 
man  who  does  not  live  accordiag  to  the  dictates  i 


hb  own  reason.  It  will  seem  odd  to  yoo,  when 
assure  you  that  my  love  of  retlreoMnt  fint  of  s 
brought  BM  to  court  i  but  this  will  be  no  riddl 
when  I  acquaint  you  that  I  placed  myself  he( 
with  a  desiga  of  getting  so  much  money  as  migi 
enable  me  to  purrhme  a  handsome  retreat  in  tl 
country.  At  present  my  circumrtaaces  enable  mi 
and  my  duty  prompts  me,  to  pam  away  the  p 
maining  part  of  my  life  In  socn  a  retireaient  as 
at  first  proposed  to  myself:  but  to  my  great  mi 
fortune  I  have  entirely  UmI  the  relbh  of  it,  an 
should  now  return  to  the  country  with  greal« 
rehactance  than  1  at  fint  came  to  court.  I  am  i 
unhappy,  as  tp  know  that  what  I  am  food  of  ai 
trifles,  and  thnt  what  I  neglect  b  of  the  greate 
importance :  in  short,  I  find  a  conteit  In  my  ow 
mind  between  reason  and  foshlon.  I  rememb< 
yoa  once  told  me,  that  I  aaight  Ihre  la  the  worl 
and  out  of  it,  at  the  same  time.  Let  me  beg  i 
you  to  explain  thb  paradox  more  at  large  to  w 
that  I  may  conform  my  life,  if  pomible,  both  i 
my  duty  and  my  inclination. 

*  I  am  yoors,  ftc. 

'  a.  a.' 


itSELC 
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f  ^fnper  orcwm 

H<».  2  Od.  X.  19. 
•olio  always  bend  hij  bow. 

nt  my  reader  wiih  a  letter  from 
rxkxn^  a  new  office  which  he 
ick  cootribttte  to  the  embelllih- 
id  to  the  driTifif;  barbarity  oat 
>nMder  it  ai  a  satire  apoo  pro- 
Jid  a  lively  picture  of  the  whole 
cbm. 


yoa  have  tbouj^hts  of  creatini; 
r  yon,  for  the  inspection  of  se- 
ti«  wlHch  you  yourself  cannot 
ing  daily  absurdities  bong  out 
*  of  this  city,  to  the  (^reat  scan- 
»  well  as  those  of  our  own  coun- 
ts spectators  of  the  same  %  I  do 
t  3  ou  would  be  pleased  to  make 
dent  of  all  such, figures  and  de- 
ll be  made  use  of  on  this  occap 
er«  to  rectify  or  expunge  what- 
egolar  or  defective.  For  want 
lere  is  nothing  like  sound  litera- 
r  to  be  met  with  in  those  ob- 
^  where  thcosting  themselves  out 
tdeavonring  to  become  visible, 
d  with  blue  boan,  black  swans, 
to  mention  flying  pigs,  and  bogs 
iny  other  creatures  more  eztra- 
n  the  deserts  of  Afric.  Strange  I 
U  the  bi^  and  beasts  in  natvre 
loold  live  at  the  sign  of  an  En» 

erefore  should  be,  like  that  of 
the  city  from  monsters.  In  the 
lid  forbid,  that  tsreatures  of  jar- 
us  natures  should  be  joined  fo- 
sign :  such  as  the  bell  and  the 
doj;  and  the  gridiron.  The  fox 
supposed  to  have  met,  but  what 
If*  seven  stars  to  do  together? 
Iamb  and  dolphin  ever  meet, 
-post  ?  As  for  the  cat  hnd  flddle, 
it ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  intend 
ave  here  said  »hou]4  alfect  it. 
»9erve  to  yon  upon  this  subject, 
a  >OQng  tradesman,  at  his  first 
to  bis  own  sign  that  of  the  mas- 
ed ;  as  the  hns&nd,  after  mar- 
ce  to  his  mistress's  arms  in'  his 
take  to  have  given  rise  to  many 
»  which  are  committed  over  our 
am  informed,  first  occasioned 
;  a  hare,  which  we  see  so  fre- 
ether.  I  would  therefore  esta- 
for  the  determining  how  far  one 
re  the  sign  of  another,  and  in 
i  be  allowed  ia  quarter  it  with 

ace,  I  would  enjoin  every  shop 
iign  which  bears  some  aflinlty  to 
I  it  deals.  What  can  be  more 
to  see  a  bawd  at  the  sign'of  'the 

r  on  the  tumcct  ofiini'Bosti,  kc.  will 
eraan'i  If  agasiae,  vol.  il.  400> 


angel,  or  a  tailor  at  the  lion?  A  cook  shonld  not 
live  at  the  boot,  nor  a  shoemaker  at  the  roasted 
pig ;  and  yet,  for  want  df  this  regulation,  I  have 
seen  a  goat  set  up  before  the  door  of  a  perfumer, 
and  the  French  king*s  head  at  a  sword-eatler*s. 

'  An  ingenious  foreigner  observei,  that  several  of 
those  gentlemen  who  value  themselves  upon  their 
families,  and  overtook  such  as  are  bred  to  trade, 
bear  the  tools  of  their  forefathen  in  their  coats  of 
arms.  I  will  not  examine  how  true  this  is  In  fact. 
But  though  it  may  not  be  nece«ary  for  posterity 
thus  to  set  up  the  sign  of  their  forefiathen,  I  think 
it  highly  proper  for  those  who  actually  profess  the 
tr4de,  to  show  some  such  marks  of  it  before  their 
doors. 

*  When  the  name  gives  an  occasion  for  an  inge- 
nious sign-post,  I  would  likewise  advise  the  owner 
to  take  that  opportunity  of  letting  the  worid  know 
who  he  is.     It  would  have  been  ridiculous  for  the 
ingenious  Mrs.  Salmon  Vti  have  lived  at  the  sign  of 
the  trout;  for  which  reason  she  has  erected  before 
her  house  the  figure  of  the  fish  that  is  her  name* 
sake.     Mr.  Bell  has  likewi«e  di^inguished  himself 
by  a  device  of  the  same  nature:  and  here,  sir,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  observe  to  you,  that  this  partita 
lar  figure  of  a  bell  has  given  occasion  to  several 
pieces  of  wit  in  this  kind.    A  man- of  your  reading 
most  know,  that  Abel  Drugger  gained  great  ap- 
plause by  it  in  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson.    Our  apo- 
cryphal heathen  god  •  b  also  represented  by  this 
figure;  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  dragon, 
makes  a  very  handsome  picture  in  several  of  our 
streets.    As  for  the  bell-savage,  which  is  the  sign 
of  a  savage  man  standing  by  a  bell,  I  was  formerly 
very  miu:h  puzzled  upon  the  conoeit  of  it,  till  I    • 
accidentally  fell  into  the  reading  of  an  old  ro- 
mance, translated  out  of  the  French ;  which  gives 
an  account  of  a  very  beautiful  woman  who  was 
found  in  a  wilderness,  and  is  called  in  the  French 
Lm  kelU  Satumge  i,  and  is  every  where  trandated 
bv  our  countrymen  the  bell-savage.    Thb  piece  of 
philosophy  will,  I  hope,  ooovince  you  that  I  havo 
made  sign-posts  my  study,  and  consequently  qua- 
lified myself  for  the  employment  which  1  solicit  at 
your  hands.    But  before  I  conclude  my  letter,  I 
must  communicate  to  you  another  remark,  which 
I  have  made  upon  the  sul^cct  with  which  lam  now 
entertaining  you,  namely,  that  I  can  give  a  shrewd 
guess  at  the  humour  of  the  inhabitant  by  the  sign 
that  bangs  before  his  door.    A  surly  choleric  fel- 
low geoanally  makes  choice  of  a  bear;  as  men  of 
milder  dispositions  frequently  live  at  the  lamb. 
Seeing  a  punch-bowl  painted  upon  a  sign  ne^ir 
Charing-cross,  and  very  curiously  garnished,  with 
a  couple  of  aogf  Is  hovering  over  it,  and  squeezing 
a  lemon  into  it,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  after 
the  master  of  the  house,  and  found  upon  inquiry, 
as  I  had  guessed  by  the  little  agrenunt  upon  his 
sign,  that  he  was  a  Frenchman.    I  know,  sir,  it  Is 
not  requisite  for  me  to  enlar^ge  upon  these  hints  to 
a  gentleman  of  your  great  abilities ;  so  humbly  re- 
commcnding  myself  to  your  favour  and  patronage, 

» I  remain,  &c.* 

I  shall  add  to  the  foregoing  letter  another,  which 
oame  to  me  by  the  3ame  penny  post 

<  From  my  own  apartment  near  Charing-crcMM. 

*  ■ONOOllSO  SIR, 

'  HaviMo  heard  that  this  nation  is  a  great  encou- 
rager  of  ingenuity,  I  have  brought  with  me  a  rope- 
dancer  that  was  caught  in  one  of  the  woods  be- 


*  St  George. 


f  See  NO  />«. 
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lo«f(iii|i;  Co  the  Great  Mogal.  fie  is  by  birtb  a 
■Mmkrjr  i  bvttwiiip  vpoa  a  rape,  ukei  a  pipe  of  to- 
bacco, and  driokt  a  ((law  of  aloi  like  any  rcaaoo- 
able  crratore.  He  fives  great  satisfaction  to  the 
tiuality  f  and  if  they  will  make  a  snbscriptioo  for 
him,  1  will  send  for  a  brother  of  bis  out  of  HoU 
land,  that  is  a  very  food  tombler ;  and  also  for 
another  of  the  sasse  fanily  whom  I  design  for  my 
neny-aadrew,  as  being  an  excellent  ipimic,  and 
the  greatest  droll  in*  the  country  where  he  now  is. 
1  hope  to  have  this  edtrrtainment  in  a  readinesi 
for  the  next  winter  i  and  donbt  not  but  it  will 
please  more  than  the  opera,  or  puppet-show.  I 
will  not  say  that  a  monkey  is  a  better  man  than 
some  of  the  opera  ^eroesi  but  certainly  he  is  a 
better  representative  of  a  man,  than  the  mo«t  aiti* 
flcial  composition  of  wood  and  wire.  If  you  will 
be  pleased  to  give  me  a  good  word  in  your  paper, 
yon  shall  be  every  night  a  spectator  at  my  show 
for  nothing. 

'  I  am,  &c.* 

AOOISON.  C. 


N*».    TUESDAY,  APRIL  S,  1711. 


ut  CKto  natm  si  camtmitta  FaUmi  ttt. 

HOR.  1  Sat.  X.  tS. 

Both  ionfoct  united  •w«cter  Munds  produoe,--- 
Like  Chl«n  mix'd  with  the  Falcratsn  Juice. 

Taxaa  is  nothing  that  hns  more  startled  our  Esg. 
lish  aadldice,  than  the  Italian  RtdUOkm  at  iu 
Ant  entnace  upon  the  stage.  People  were  won- 
derf  idly  sarprised  to  hear  generals  staging  the  woid 
of  command,  and  ladies  delivering  messages  in 
B«ic  Our  countrymen  could  not  forbear  langh- 
iag  when  they  heard  a  lover  chanting  oat  a  billet- 
doax,  and  even  the  snpencription  of  a  letter  set 
to  a  tone.  The  famoos  blunder  in  an  old  play  of 
*  Bater  a  king  and  two  fiddlers  solos,*  was  now  no 
longer  an  absnrdlty  t  when  it  was  bapasiible  for  a 
hero  in  a  desert,  or  a  prineos  in  her  closet,  to 
•peak  any  thing  onaccompanied  with  mnsisal  in- 


fiot  however  this  .Italian  method  of  acting  In  re- 
dutivo  might  appear  at  fint  hearing,  I  cannot 
bat  think  it  mncli  more  just  than  that  which  pre- 
falled  in  oor  English  opera  before  this  innovation : 
Mie  tiansitioa  from  an  air  to  redlative  moiic  being 
more  nataral,  than  the  pamiag  from  a  song  to 
plaia  and  ordinary  speaking,  which  was  the  com- 
mon method  In  Parcelfs  operaib 

The  only  faalt  I  find  in  oar  present  practice. 
Is  the  making  ose  of  the  lulian  recitativo  with 
English  words. 

•To  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  suatter  I  must  ob- 
serve, that  Ike  tooe,  or  (as  the  French  call  it)  the 
nooeat  of  evrnr  nation  in  their  ordinary  speech.  Is 
allQgrther  difierent  from  that  of  every  other  peo- 
pWt  as  we  may  see  even  in  the  Welsh  and  Sdbtch, 
who  border  so  near  upon  us.  By  the  tone  or  ac- 
cent I  do  act  mean  the  pronunciation  of  each  pnr- 
tkalar  word,  but  the  sound  of  the  whole  sentence. 
Thus  It  is  very  common  for  aa  Eaglish  guotlemaa 
when  be  hears  a  French  tragedy,  to  complaia  that 
the  acton  all  of  them  speak  in  a  tooe  t  and  thtra- 
fore  he  uefy  wisely  prefen  his  own  countrymen, 
not  considering  that  a  foreigner  complniM  of  the 
H«e  tone  fan  an  EngllA  actor. 

For  this  ranoon,  the  recitative  mmle.  In  every 
Ihugungn,  skould  be  as  dlibrent  as  the  tone  or  nc 
cent  or  ench  Inngnngei  for  ofberwiw,  wtet  nay 


properly  exprem  a  passion  In  one  langouge  will 
not  do  it  in  another.  Etery  one  who  has  been  long 
in  Italy  kAows  very  well,  that  the  cadence*  In  ibr 
recitativo,  bear  a  remote  affinity  to  the  tone  of 
their  \oices  In  ordinary  conversation,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  are  only  the  accents  of  their  tao* 
guage  made  more  musical  and  tuneful. 

Thus  the  notes  of  interrogation,  or  admiration, 
in  the  Italian  music  (if  one  may  so  call  then)  nhtrh 
resemble  their  accents  in  discoune  on  such  occa« 
sioos,are  not  unlike  the  ordinary  tones  of  an  hi  i:* 
lish  voice  when  we  are  angry;  im^poch  that  I 
have  often  seen  our  audicncci  extremely  mi»talkrn 
as  to  what  has  been  doing  upon  the  stage,  aiid  ei- 
pecting  to  see  the  hero  knock  down  his  mestenger, 
when  be  has  been  asking  him  a  question ;  or  fanc>> 
ing  that  he  quarrels  with  his  friend,  when  he  only 
bids  him  good-morrow. 

For  this  reason  the  Italian  artists  cannot  agrre 
with  our  English  musicians  in  admiring  Purcell'i 
compositions,  and  thinking  his  tunes  so  wonder- 
folly  adapted  to  his  words  {  because  both  natiom 
do  not  always  express  the  same  passions  by  the 
itame  sounds. 

I  am  therefore  humbly  of  opinion,  that  an  Eog* 
lish  composer  should  not  follow  the  Italian  rrci* 
tative  too  servilely,  but  make  we  of  manv  gentle 
deviations  from  it,  in  compliance  with  his  omo 
native  language.  lie  may  copy  out  of  it  all  the 
lulling  softness  and  '  d^ing  falb*  (as  Shakspeare 
calls  them),  but  should  still  remember  that  he  ought 
to  accommodate  himself  to  an  English  audience; 
and  by  humouring  the  tone  of  oor  voices  in  ordi- 
nary  conversation,  have  the  same  regard  to  the 
accent  of  his  own  language,  as  those  penoos  had 
to  thein  whom  be  professes  to  imitate.  It  is  ob- 
served,  that  several  of  the  sieging  birds  of  our  ouo 
countiy  learn  to  sweeten  their  voices,  and  mellow 
the  harshaem  of  their  natural  notes,  by  practising 
under  those  that  come  off*  from  warmer  climates. 
In  the  same  manner  I  would  allow  the  lulian 
operf  to  lend  our  English  music  as  much  9m  may 
grace  and  soften  it,  but  never  entirely  to  annihi- 
late and  destroy  it.  Let  the  Infusion  be  as  strong 
as  vou  please,  but  still  let  the  subject-matter  of  it 
be  English. 

A  composer  should  fit  his  music  to  the  genios  of 
the  people,  and  consider  that  the  delicacy  of  bear- 
ing, and  taste  of  harmony,  has  been  formed  upon 
those  sounds  which  every  country  abounds  with. 
In  short,  that  music  is  of  a  relative  aature,  and 
what  is  harmony  to  one  oar,  may  be  dimonaace 
to  another. 

The  same  observations  which  I  have  made  opoa 
the  recitative  part  of  music,  may  be  applied  to  all 
our  songs  and  ain  In  general. 

Signior  Baptist  LuUy  acted  like  a  man  of  sense 
in  this  particular.  He  found  the  French  music 
extremely  defective,  and  very  often  barbarous. 
However,  knowing  the  geniu»  of  the  jpeople,  the 
humour  of  their  laaguage,  and  the  prgudiocd  ean 
he  had  to  deal  with,  he  did  not  pretend  to  extir- 
pate the  French  music,  and  pUnt  the  Italian  Id  its 
standi  but  only  to  cultivate  and  civUlxo  it  with 
lanuaDcrable  graces  and  modulations  which  he  bor- 
rowed from  the  Italians.  By  thb  means  the  French 
music  is  now  perfect  In  its  kind  i  and  when  you 
say  it  to  not  so  good  as  the  Italian,  vou  oaly  mean 
that  it  docs  not  please  yon  so  wait  for  there  to 
scarce  a  Frenchman  who  would  not  wonder  to 
henr  yon  give  the  Imlinn  such  a  preference.  The 
made  of  the  French  to  indeed  very  properly 
adapted  to  their  prooundation  pad  accent,  as  their 
whcie  opom  woMcrfUly  fiivnnn  thcfealnsof 


SPECTATOR. 


SS, 


le  •.  The  ckoras  in  which  that  I  of  bb  own  thoaghC^  *  She  gAte  men  very  oblifing 
nves  the  pnrtem  f  frequent  op-  fiance,  she  never  looked  to  well  in  her  life  as  this 
inin^  in  concert  with  the  stage,  erenli^;'  or  the  like  reflection,  whhoat  regard  tb 
f  the  aodience  to  siog  along  with 
rvuli  with  then,  that  I  have  some- 
performer  on  the  stage  do  no 
rated  song,  than  the  elerk  of  a 
lo  serves  only  to  raise  the  psalm, 
^  drowned  in  the  mvic  of  the 
trery  actqr  that  comes  on  the  stage 
leena  and  heroines  a#e  so  painted, 

as  mddy  and  cherry-cheeked  as 
'  shepherds  are  all  embroidered, 
selves  in  a  ball  better  than  our 
masters.    I  have  seen  a  coople  of 

red  stockings;  and  Alpheus,  in- 
his  head  covered  with  sedge  and 
ng  love  in  a  full-bottomed  peri- 
e  of  feathers;  bat  with  a  voice 

and  quavers,  that  I  should  have 
lurs  of  a  country  brook  the  much 
nitstc. 

le  last  opera  I  saw  in  that  merry 
lape  of  Proserpine,  where  Pluto, 
e  tempting  figure,  puts  himself  in 
ige,  and  brings  Ascalapbns  along 
aJet  de  chambre.  This  is  what  we 
pertinence;  but  what  the  French 
'  and  polite. 

more  to  what  I  have  here  offered, 
architecture,  and  painting,  as  well 
iratory,  are  to  deduce  &lr  laws 

the  general  «ense  and  taste  of 
t  from  the  principles  of  those  arts 
in  other  words,  the  taste  b  not  to 
rt,  but  the  art  to  the  taste.  Music 
)  please  only  clmMnatic  ears,  but 
able  of  distinguishing  hanh  from 
es.    A  man  of  an  ordinary  ear  is 

a  passion  is  expressed  in  proper 
rther  the  mdody  of  those  sounds 
>leasing. 

a 
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t«  uli  etjuett  sine  amort  Jocuque 
um  ;  viv€u  in  amort  Jocinuc 

HCHL  I  Ep.  vi.  65. 

Mimoermiu  tCriTCft  to  prove, 
uant  without  mirth  aod  Vrre, 
Lrth  and  love,  thy  sporti  punue. 
CREECH. 

laniity  makes  men  extremely  affect 
gfa  they  differ  in  every  other  par- 
usion  of  love  is  the  most  general 
nen  ;  and  1  am  glad  to  hear  by  my 
n  Oxford,  that  there  are  a  set  of 
nivenity,  who  have  erected  thcm- 
iety  in  honour  of  that  tender  pas- 
itlemea  are  of  that  sort  of  inamo- 
Dot  so  very  much  lost  to  common 
they  understand  the  folly  they  are 
for  (hat  reason  separate  themselves 
:ompany,  because  they  will  enjoy 
alking  incoherently,  without  being 
IV  but  each  other.  When  a  man 
iub,  he  U  not  obliged  to  make  any 
lis  difecoorse,  but  at  once^  as  he  is 
in  hb  chair,  speaks  in  the  thread 

ftf  the  Fivncb,  Is  the  pit  of  the  Eaglhib 


evening;-  -  -*  ..-^  .«..^..^, 
any  other  member  of  the  society ;  for  in  this 
bly  they  do  not  meet  to  talk  to  each  other,  but 
every  man  dahiM  the  full  liberty  of  talkin|^  to 
himself.  Instead  of  simff-boxes  and  canes,  which 
are  the  usaal  hel|M  to  discoarse'with  other  young 
fellows,  these  have  each  some  piece  of  ribbon,  a 
broken  fan,  or  an  old  girdle,  which  they  play  with 
while  they  talk  of  the  fair  person  remembered  by 
each  respective  token.  According  to  the  repre* 
sentatioii  of  the  matter  from  my  letters,  the  com* 
pany  appear  like  so  many  players  reheaning  be* 
hind  the  scenes ;  one  is  sighing  and  lamenting  his 
destiny  in  beseeching  terms,  another  declaring  he 
will  break  his  chain,  and  another,  in  dumb-«how, 
striving  to  express  his  passion  by  his  gesture.  It 
is  very  ordinary  in  the  assembly  for  one  of  a  sad- 
den to  rise  and  make  a  discourse  concerning  hfs 
passion  in  general,  and  describe  the  temper  of  his 
mind  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  the  whole  ccmipany 
shall  join  in  the  de!)cription,  and  feel  the  force  of 
it.  In  this  case,  if  any  man  has  declared  the  vio* 
lence  of  his  flame  in  more  pathetic  terms,  he  Is 
made  president  for  that  night,  out  of  respect  to  his 
superior  pamion. 

We  had  some  years  ago  in  this  town  a  set  of 
people  who  met  and  dressed  like  loven,  and  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Fringeglovo 
club ;  but  they  were  persons  of  such  moderate  iji<* 
tellects,  even  before  they  were  impaired  by  their 
passion,  that  their  irregularities  could  not  furnish 
suflicient  variety  of  folly  to  afford  daily  new  imper* 
tinences ;  by  which  means  that  institution  dropped* 
These  fellows  could  expres  their  passion  in  nothing 
but  their  dress  ;  bat  the  Oxonians  are  fantastical* 
now  they  are  lovers,  in  proportion  to  their  lean- 
ing and  unden|aading  before  they  became  fuch« 
The  thoughts  of  the  ancient  poets  on  this  agreeable 
phrensy,  are  translated  in  honour  of  some  modem 
beauty;  and  CMoris  is  won  to-day  by  the  samo 
compliment  that  was  nnule  to  Lesbla  a  thoummd 
years  ago.  But  as  fer  as  I  can  learn,  the  patroa 
of  the  club  is  the  renowned  Don  Quixote^  The 
adventures  of  that  gentle  knight  are  fiequently 
mentioned  in  the  society,  under  the  colour  of 
laughing  at  the  passion  and  themselves :  but  at  th« 
same  time,  though  they  are  sensible  of  the  extra- 
vagancies  of  that  nnhappy  warrior,  they  do  not 
observe,  that  to  tura  all  the  reading  of  the  best 
and  wisest  writings  into  rhapsodies  of  love,  is  a 
phrensy  no  len  diverting  than  that  of  the  afore* 
said  accomplished  Spaniard.  A  gentleman  who, 
I  hope,  will  continue  his  correspomleoce,  is  lately 
admitted  into  the  fraternity^  and  sent  me  the  fol« 
lowing  letter: 

'  sra^ 
'  Since  I  find  you  take  notice  of  clubs,  I  beg  leave 
to  give  you  an  account  of  one  in  Oxford,  which 
you  have  no  where  mentioned,  and  perhaps  never 
heard  of.  We  distinguish  ourselves  by  the  title  of 
the  Amorous  dob,  are  all  votaries  of  Cupid,  and 
admirers  of  the  fair  sex.  The  reason-  that  fve  are 
so  little  known  in  the  world,  is  the  secresy  which 
we  arp  obliged  to  live  under  in  the  university. 
Our  constitution  runs  CQunter  to  that  of  the  place 
wherein  we  live :  for  in  love  there  are  no  doctori| 
and  we  all  profess  so  high  a  passion,  that  we  admit 
of  no  graduates  in  it.  Our  presidentship  is  bo* 
stowed  according  to  the  dignity  of  passion ;  our 
number  is  unlimited;  and  our  statutes  are  like 
those  of  the  Druids,  recorded  in  odr  own  breasts 
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only,  and  explained  b>  the  iii:^ority  of  the  com- 
pany. A  mif(re0,  and  a  poem  io  ber  praite,  will 
lotrodoce  any  candidate.  Witlioni  the  latter  no 
one  ean  be  •.dmittcd  i  for  he  that  is  not  in  love 
enoogfa  to  rbyne*  'u  onqoalifled  for  onr  society.  To 
speak  dismpcct fully  uf  any  woman  is  expaUion 
from  our  gentle  society.  As  we  are  at  present  all 
of  at  gownmeo,  instead  of  doellini:  when  we  are 
riTala,  we  drink  tof^ether  the  health  of  onr  mistrese. 
Tile  manner  of  doing  this  Bometimei  indeed  creates 
debates;  on  socb  occasions  we  have  reconrM  to 
the  relet  of  love  among  the  ancients. 

"  Ntnia  mi  cy«f Au.  ttpttm  Juttina  bihaiur.** 

MAKT.  Epig.  I.  73. 

*■  Skz  cnp«  to  Ntovis,  to  Jottioa  ■ercn.'* 

This  method  of  a  glass  to  every  letter  of  ber  name, 
occasioned  the  other  night  a  dispute  of  some 
warmth.  A  Toung  student,  who  Is  in  love  with 
Mri.  Elixabetn  Dimple,  was  to  unreasonable  as  to 
begin  Jier  health  under  the  name  of  EHxahtthai 
which  so  exasperated  the  club,  that  by  common 
consent  we  retrenched  it  to  Betty.  We  look  upon 
a  man  as  no  company  that  does  not  sigh  live  tiroes 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  took  upon  a  member 
as  very  absurd,  that  it  to  much  himtelf  as  to  make 
a  direct  aniwer  to  a  question.  In  fine,  the  whole 
nsicmbly  it  made  up  of  abcent  men,  that  it,  of  tucb 
persons  as  bare  lost  their  locality,  and  whose  minds 
and  bodies  never  keep  company  with  one  another. 
At  I  am  an  unfortunate  member  of  thit  dittracted 
tociety,  you  cannot  expect  a  very  regular  account 
of  it;  for  which  reaton  I  hope  you  wiU  pardon 
'me  that  I  to  abruptly  tubiciibe  myself, 

*SIR, 

*  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

'T.n. 

*  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  Albina,  who  has  six 
notaries  in  thit  club,  is  one  of  your  readcn.* 


B. 
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VIRG.  An.  vi  96(. 
What  I  have  hcsid,  pcnnit  me  to  fcbte. 

Last  night,  mMm  my  going  into  a  coffee-bonte  not 
for  from  the  Haymarket  theatre,  I  diverted  myself 
for  above  half  an  hour  with  overhearing  the  dit- 
eonne  of  one,  who,  by  the  shabbioem  of  his  drcm, 
the  extravagance  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  hurry 
of  his  speech,  I  discovered  to  be  of  that  species 
who  are  generally  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Prqjectors.  This  gentleman,  for  I  found  he  was 
Created  as  snch  by  his  audience,  was  entertaining 
a  whole  table  of  litteners  with  the  ^woject  of  an 
opera,  which  he  told  us  had  not  cost  him  above  two 
or  three  mornings  in  the  contrivance,  and  which 
he  wns,rendy  to  pot  in  execution,  provided  be  might 
And  hb'  account  in  it.  He  said,  that  he  had  observ- 
ed  the  great  trooble  and  inconvenience  which  ladies 
were  at,  in  travelling  up  and  down  to  the  tevcral 
•bows  that  are  eshtblted  in  diierent  qnartefs  of  the 
town.  The  dancing  monkies  are  in  one  place  i  the 
pttppet-«how  in  another  i  the  opera  in  a  third  %  not 
to  mention  the  lioii»,  that  are  almost  a  whole  day's 
joome>  from  the  politer  part  of  the  town.  By  this 
means  people  of  figure  are  forred  to  loae  half  the 
winter  after  their  coming  to  town,  before  they 
hate  seen  all  the  ttrange  »ighl«  alHiut  it.  In  ordeV 
10  remedy  thb  great  inconvenieucr,  oor  prqjector 
drew  out  of  his  pocket  the  Kheme  of  ao  opera. 


entitled,  The  Expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great 
in  which  he  had  dbpoted  all  the  remarkable  slif>w 
about  town,  among  the  scenes  and  decoraftiom  ci 
his  piece.  The  thmight,  be  confetsed,  was  not  or! 
ginally  his  own,  but  that  he  had  taken  the  bipt  ti 
it  from  several  performances  which  he  had  sm 
upon  onr  stage :  in  one  of  which  there  was  a  rare^ 
tbow ;  in  another  a  ladder-dance  i  and  in  utbers  i 
posture-man,  a  moving  picture,  with  many  corio»i 
tics  uf  the  like  nature. 

This  Bxpedition  of  Alexander*^  opens  with  U\ 
consulting  the  oracle  at  Delphos,   In    whiah   tbi 
dumb  comnrer,  who  had  been  visited  b^  ao  man* 
persons  of  quality  of  late  yean,  h  to  be  mtrodncei 
as  telling  his  ftntone.    At  the  same  time  Clinch  d 
Baraet  it  represented  in  another  corner  of  the  tcu\ 
pie,  as  ringing  the  bclb  of  Delphos,  for  joy  of  M 
arrival.    'Hie  tent  of  Darins  is  to  be  peopled  h\ 
the  ingenious  Mrt.  Salmon,  where  Alexander  is  c^ 
fall  in  love  with  a  piece  of  wax-work,  that  rrprc 
tents  the  beantifid  Siatira.  When  Alexander  comei 
into  that  country,  in  which  Quiotus  Curtias  telb  o^ 
the  dogs  were  so  exceeding  fierce,  that  they  wouUi 
not  loote  their  hold,  though  tbey  were  cut  t«j 
pieces  limb  by  limb,  and  that  they. would  hao^ 
upon  their  prey  by  their  teeth  when  they  baaj 
nothing  but  a  mouth  left,  there  is  to  be  a  tcene  c»^ 
Hockley  In  the  Hole,  in  which  b  to  be  reprcaeatecj 
all  the  diversions  of  that  pbKe,  the  bnll4MutJnc 
only  excepted,  which  cannot  pomibly  be  exhibited 
in  the  theatre,  by  reason  of  the  lowness  of  the  roof^ 
The  several  woodi  in  Asia,  which  Alexander  mife»< 
be  supposed  to  past  through,  will  give  the  audieocri 
a  sight  of  monkies  dancing  upon  ropes,  with  inan_ir 
other  pleasantrici  of  that  ludicrous  tpecies;.     An 
the  tame  time,  if  there  chance  to  be  any  tirangc 
animalt  in  town,  whether  birds  or  beasts,  tbey  ma  j 
be  either  let  loose  among  the  woods,  or  driven 
acmm  the  stage  by  tome  of  the  country  people  of 
Asia.    In  the  last  great  battle,  Pbikethman  it  to 
personate  king  Porns  upon  an  elephant,  and  is  to 
be  encountered  by  Powell,  representing  Alexander 
the  Great  upon  a  dromedary,  which  neverthelei» 
Mr.  Powell  is  desired  to  call  by  the  name  of  Burr, 
phalus.    Upon  the  close  of  thb  great  deciiive  bat- 
tle, when  the  two  kincs  are  thoroughly  reconciled, 
to  show  the  mutual  friendship  and  good  corres- 
pondence that  reigns  between  them,  they  both  of 
them  go  together  to  a  puppet-show.  In  which  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Powell,  junior,  may  have  an  oppor- 
tnaity  of  dbplaying  his  whole  art  of  machinery, 
for  the  diversion  of  the  two  monarcht.    Some  at 
the  table  urged,  that  a  puppet««how  was  not  a  suit- 
able entert^nment  for  Alexalider  the  Great ;  and 
that  it  might  be  introduced  more  properly,  if  wc 
•ttppoie  the  conqueror  touched  upon  that  part  of 
India  which  b  laid  to  be  inhabited  by  the  pigmies. 
But  thb  objection  vras  looked  upon  as  fHvolousi, 
and  the  propotal  Immediately  overruled.  Our  pr»» 
jector  fnrtber  added,  that  after  the  reconciliation 
of  thete  two  kingt,  they  might  invite  one  another 
to  dinner,  nnd  either  of  them  entertain  hii  guest 
with  the  German  artbt  f,  Mr.  Pinkethman't  heathen 

•tec  No  30. 

4  **  Lttcly  arrtvcd  s  rare  snd  curtous  artist,  who  in  the 
pmencc  or  til  gpccUtofv  maU*  all  tort*  and  tehtpos  of 
Indian  China,  ana  other  cuiiou«  fi  jurat  of  vartotti  oobon  aa 
•nail  a«  they  pleaae.    Alio  all  lorta  of  biida,  ftwh,  lSMfe« 
of  men,  hit.    He  bkmcth  all  ookmra  of  glaia  oirioutljr,  fee. 
He  ahoweth  a  glaai  of  water  wherein  lour  or  five  images  raw 
or  fall  as  be  pleaica;  with  acveral  rarttlca.    A  wheel  tnincd 
by  human  power,  which  •pin*  lO^OOO  yard*  of  ghui  m  lt» 
tban  half  an  hour.    He  niaL«*  for  tale,  artlAcial  eyei  to  ad* 
inirelion,  cortoualy  cokiurrd,  and  not  to  be  discerned  from 
natural  eye*,  and  teachei  how  thry  may  fix  them  tn  thetr 
head*  ihenuclvcss  lo  the  rrrat  •ausfartioa  of  all  who  ma 
lhen.~rio^  iS^/M.*"    Uarl.MJiS.  A9ol. 
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t^  lilLe  diTenioof,  which  dull 

*  received  with  veiy  freaC  «p« 

*  table.    Upon  which  the  uoder- 
he  had  not  yeC  communicated 

lis  design;  for  that  Alexander 
ras  his  intention  that  the  whole 
ted  in  that  laopia^^e,  which  was 
e  would  wonderfully  please  the 
rhen  it  was  a  little  raised  and 
»nic  dialect}  and  coald  not  but 

the  whole  audience,  becaoae 
f  them  who  understand  Greek 

only  diflicnlty  that  remained, 

rfonnen,  onle«  we  could  per- 

neo  of  the  unUersities  to  learn 

to   qualify  themselves  for  the 

rction  soon  vanished,  when  the 

us  that  the  Gretlis  were  at  pre- 
ians  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and 

very  easy  for  our  factory  at 
us  every  year  with  a  colony  of 
opportunity  of  the  Turkey  fleet; 

we  want  any  sin|;le  voice  for 
the  opera,  Lawrence  can  learn 
»  well  as  he  does  Italian,  in  a 

ving  thus  settled  matters,  to  the 
that  besu^  him,  he  left  his  seat 
j)laoted  himself  before  the  lire, 
Lily  taken  my  stand  for  the  con- 
'aring  what  he  said.  Whether 
r  to  be  more  attentive  than  or> 
fll,  but  he  had  not  stood  by  roe 
f  a  minute,  but  he  turned  short 
^n,  and,  catching  me  by  a  button 
:ked  uSt  very  abruptly  after  the 

*"  Besides,  sir,  I  have  heard  of 
ry  genius  for  music  that  lives  in 
las  eo  strong  a  spring  in  his  fin- 

make  the  board  of  an  organ 

and  if  I  could  but  procure  a 
out  ten  thousand  pound  every 
idertake  to  fetch  him  over,  and 
:e»  to  set  every  thing  that  should 

Engiish  stage/  After  this  he 
face,  expecting  I  would  make 
by  good  luck,  a  gentleman  that 
o'fee-howe  since  the  projector 

*  me,  hearing  him  talk  of  his 
,  cried  out  In  a  kind  of  laugh, 
•n  to  rfceive  further  improve- 
>rland  V  This  alarmed  the  pro- 
liately  let  go  my  button,  and 
:<ifrrr  bim.  I  took  the  opportu- 
fu  which  seemed  to  be  made  in 
I  laying  down  my  penny  upon 
th  Mine  precipitation. 

C. 


ID  AY,  APRIL  6,  1711. 


ut  tragieis  cpu*  tue  cothurnit' 

HOB.  1  SaL  V.  (^ 

^ic  vizor  to  iocreaM 
rmity  of  focc. 

concerning  the  statutes  of  the 
l)een  so  well  received  at  Oxford, 
11?  strict  rales  of  the  society,  they 
i  as  to  take  my  own  testimonial, 

Se«C«srd.  H«8^ 


and  admit  me  into  that  select  body ;  I  could  no< 
restrain  the  vanity  of  publishing  to  the  world  the 
honour  which  is  done  me.  It  is  no  small  satisfac- 
tion that  1  have  given  bccasion  for  the  president's 
showing  both  his  invention  and  reading  to  such 
advantage  as  my  correspondent  reports  he  did: 
but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  there  were  many  very 
proper  hnms  and  pauses  in  his  harangue,  which  lose 
their  ugliness  in  the  narration,  and  which  my  cor- 
respondent (begging  his  pardon)  has  no  very  good 
talent  at  representing.  I  very  much  approve  of  the 
contempt  the  society  has  of  beauty.  Nothing 
ought  to  be  laudable  in  a  man,  in  which  his  will  is 
not  concerned;  therefore  our  society  can  follow 
nature,  and  where  she  has  thought  fit,  as  it  were, 
to  mock  herself,  we  can  do  so  too,  and  be  merry 
upon  the  occasion. 

'  MB.  SPBCTATOa, 

'  Your  making  public  the  late  trouble  I  gave  you, 
yon  will  find  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  this. 
Who  should  I  meet  a)  the  cofee-hoose  door  the 
other  Aight,  but  my  old  friend  Mr.  President  ?    I 
saw  somewhat  had  pleased  him ;  and  as  soon  at 
he  had  cast  his  eye  upon  me,  **  Oho,  Doctor,  rare 
news  from  London  (says  he);  the  Spectator  has 
made  honourable  mention  of  the  dub  (man),  and 
published'  to  the  world  his  sincere  desire  to  be  a 
member,  with  a  recommendatory  description  of 
his  phiz :  and  though  our  constitution  has  made  no 
particular  provision  for  short  faces,  yet  his  being 
an  extraordinary  case,  I  believe  we  shall  find  an 
hole  for  him  to  creep  in  at ;  for  I  assure  you  he  is 
not  against  the  canon ;  and  if  his  sides  are  as  com- 
pact as  his  joles,  he  need  not  dls^ise  himself  to 
make  one  of  us.**    I  presently  calM  for  the  paper, 
to  see  how  you  looked  in  print ;  and  after  we  bad 
regaled  ourselves  awhile  upon  the  pleasant  image 
of  oar  ptoselyte,  Mr.  President  told  me  I  should 
be  his  stranger  at  the  next  night's  club :  where  we 
were  no  sooner  come,  and  pipes  brought,  but  Mri 
President  began  an  harangue  upon  vour  Introduc- 
tion to  my  epistle,  setting  forth,  with  no  less  volu* 
bility  of  speech  than  strength  of  reason,  **  That  a 
speculation  of  this  nature  was  what  had  been  long 
and  mteb  wanted ;  and  that  he  doubted  not  but  it 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  public,  In 
reconciling  even  of  bodies  and  souls;  in  composing 
and  quieting  the  minds  of  men  under  all  corporeal 
redundancies,  deficiencies,  and  irregularities  what- 
soever ;  and  making  ever^  one  sit  down  content  in 
his  own  carcase,  Uiough  if  were  not  perhaps  so 
mathematically  put  together  as  he  could  wish.** 
And  again :  **  How  that  for  want  of  a  due  consi- 
deration of  what  yon  tint  advance,  viz.  that  our 
faces  are  not  of  our  own  choosing,  people  had  t>een 
transported  beyond  all  good  breeding,  and  hurried 
themselves  into  unaccountable  and  Sital  extraviH 
gancles;  as,  how  many  impartial  looking-glasses 
had  been  censured  and  calumniated,  nay,  and 
sometimes  shivered  into  ten  thousand  splinters,  only 
for  a  fair  representation  of  the  truth  ?   How  many 
head-string^  and  garters  had  been  made  accessary, 
and  actually  forfeited,  only  because  folks  must 
needs  quarrel  with  their  own  shadows  ?    And  who 
(continues  he)  but  is  deeply  sensible^  that  one  great 
source  of  the  uneasiness  and  misery  of  human  life, 
especially  among  those  of  distinction,  arises  from 
nothing  In  the  world  else,  but  too  severe  a  con* 
templation  of  an  indefeasible  contexture  of  our 
external  parts,  or  certain  natural  and  invincible 
dispositions  to  be  fat  or  lean }  when  a  little  more 
of  Mr.  Spectator's  philosophy  would  take  off  all 
this.    In  the  mean  time  let  than  observct  that  theiw 
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h  o«t  one  of  their  /(rievancet  of  thii  sort,  but  per- 
hftps,  JO  some  af  es  of  the  worid,  has  been  highly 
Id  vogoe,  and  may  be  so  a^io;  nay,  in  some 
conatry  or  other,  ten  to  one  is  so  at  this  day«  My 
I^y  Ample  is  the  most  miserable  woman  in  the 
world,  purely  of  her  own  makini;.  She  even  (;rud|^ 
henetf  meat  and  drink,  for  fear  she  should  thrive 
by  them;  and  is  constantly  crjiing  out,  *  In  a 
quarter  of  a  year  more  I  shall  be  quite  out  of  all 
manner  of  shape!*  Now  the  lady*s  misfortune 
•eeais  to  be  only  this,  that  she  is  planted  in  a 
wrong  soil;  tor  go  but  to  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  it  b  a  jest  at  Haerlem  to  talJL  of  a  shape 
wder  eighteen  stone.  These  wise  traders  regulate 
tbefr  beauties  as  they  do  their  butter,  by  the 
poottd  I  and  Miss^  Cross,  when  she  first  arrived  in 
tlie  Low  Countries,  was  not  computed  to  be  so 
handsome  as  Madam  Van  Brisket,  by  near  half  a 
ton.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  *Squire  Lath,  a 
'proper  gentleman  of  fifteen  hundred  pound  per 
aaanm,  at  well  as  of  an  unblamable  U(e  and  con- 
vermtion  \  yet  would  not  1  be  the  esquire  for  half 
his  estate;  for  if  it  was  as  much  more,  he  would 
freely  part  with  it  all  for  a  pair  of  legs  to  hu  mind. 
Whmas  in  the  reign  of  our  first  Edward  of  gl»> 
rious  memory,  nothing  more  modish  than  a  brace 
of  Your  fine  taper  supporters ;  and  his  m^esty, 
withoot  an  inch  of  calr,  managed  affairs  in  peace 
or  war  as  landably  as  the  bravest  and  most  politic 
of  bb  aocestoni  and  was  as  terrible  to  Ais  neigh- 
bours under  the  royal  name  of  Longshanks,  as 
C<Bur  de  Lion  to  the  Saracens  before  him.  If  we 
look  further  back  into  history,  we  shall  find  that 
Alexander  the  Great  wore  hb  head  a  little  over 
the  left  shoulder,  and  then  not  a  soul  stirred  out 
till  be  had  aiHusted  hb  neck-bone ;  the  whole  nobi- 
lity addremed  the  prince  and  each  other  obliquely, 
and  all  matters  of  importance  were  concerted  and 
tarried  on  in  the  Macedonian  court  with  their  polls 
OB  one  side.  For  about  the  first  century  nothing 
made  more  noise  in  the  world  than  Roman  notes, 
and  then  not  a  word  of  them  till  they  revived 
again  ia  eighty-eight*.  Nor  b  It  so  very  long 
kiace  Ribhard  the  Third  set  up  half  the  backs  of 
the  nation  I  and  high  shoulden,  as  well  as  high 
noses,  were  t^  top  of  the  fashion  Bat  to  como 
lo  ourselves,  gentlemen,  thoogb  1  find  by  my  quin- 

Snennlal  observations,  that  we  shall  never  get  la- 
ics enough  to  make  a  party  ia  our  own  country, 
yet  might  we  meet  with  netter  success  among  some 
of  our  allies.  And  what  think  you  if  our  board 
feat  for  a  Dutch  piece  ?  Truly  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  as  odd  as  we  appear  In  Acsh  and  blood,  we 
tboald  be  no  such  strange  things  ia  metzo-tinto. 
Bat  this  prqjoct  may  rest  till  oar  number  b  com- 
■lete  I  aad  Ihb  being  our  election  night,  give  me 
leare  to  propose  Mr.  Spectator.  You  see  hb 
Inclinations,  and  perhaps  we  may  not  have  hb 
feflow." 

*  I  found  most  of  them  (as  is  osoal  in  all  soch 
cases)  were  prepared  i  but  one  of  the  seniors 
(whoa  by  the  by  Mr.  President  had  taken  all 
thb  pains  to  bring  over)  sat  still,  and  cocking  hb 
chin,  which  seemed  only  to  be  levelled  at  hb  nose, 
vm  gnivel>  declared,  **■  That  in  case  be  had  had 
OTwcient  knoai  ledge  of  you,  no  man  should  have 
Wen  more  willing  to  have  served  you ;  but  that 
be,  for  bb  part,  had  alwavs  bad  regard  to  hb  own 
conscience,  as  well  as  other  peoule^s  merit  (  and 
W  did  not  know  but  that  you  might  be  a  handsome 
Cellow;  for  as  for  your  own  certificate,  it  was 

*  Dmbn,  wv  atv  toM,  in  tile  pbtoi  lo  hta  ^nslfttloo  of 
Vbfil,  had  ffacM  «Kray«  W|nin<utisd  wllh  s 
ts  conpbmat  u»  King  wkUUin. 


every  body's  business  td  speiik  for  themehet 
Mr.  President  immediately  retorted,  **  A  had 
iiome  fellow  I  why  he  is  a  wit,  sir,  and  you  km] 
the  proverb  f*  and  to  ease  the  old  geatlemao 
bb  scruples,  cried,  **  That  for  matter  of  merit 
was  all  one,  you  might  wear  a  mask."  Thb  tbre 
him  into  a  pauae,  and  he  looked  desirous  of  thr 
days  to  consider  on  it;  but  Mr.  President  improvi 
the  thought,  and  followed  him  up  with  an  old  ^to^ 
**  That  wits  were  privileged  to  wear,  what  roa^ 
they  pleased  in  all  ages  {  and  that  a  vizard  h\ 
been  the  constant  crown  of  their  labours,  wh^ 
was  generally  presented  them  by  the  hand  of  m>i 
satyr,  and  sometimes  of  Apollo  himself  ;**  for  t| 
truth  of  which  he  appealed  to  the  frontbpiecr 
several  books,  and  particularly  to  the  English  J 
venal,  to  which  he  referred  himi  and  only  add^ 
**  That  such  authors  were  the  Laroaih  or  Z^ri 
ihnati  of  the  ancients.**  Thb  cleared  up  all,  ai 
in  the  conclusion  you  were  chose  probation^ 
and  Mr.  President  put  round  your  health  as  Mk 
protesting,  **  That  though  indeed  he  talked  of 
visard,  be  did  not  believe  all  the  while  you  h 
any  more  occasion  for  it  than  the  cat«a-moonlaifl{ 
so  that  all  you  have  to  do  now  b  to  pay  your  fr^ 
which  are  hero  very  reasonable,  if  yon  are  not  i^ 
posed  upon  i  and  you  may  style  yourself  In/orn 
SodeUUU  Soebu :  which  I  am  desired  to  acquaij 
you  withi  and  upon  the  same  I  beg  you  to  acce| 
of  the  congratulation  of, 

's^^ 
*  Tottr  obliged  humble  servant. 


<  Odbrd,  Match  81.' 
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I^rridui  Umm  pucr,  tt  tolmtit 
Gratigt  gomis,  prcpertMquc  njfmpkm. 
El  parum  eomis  nne  U  juvetUmtt 
MercurUtsque. 

HOB.  I  Od. 

The  grscct  wtth  thHr  lOMt  unloiwM ; 
Tbe  nymplM  tbctr  bcsuttes  all  cxnoaM, 

FRNtt  every  sprtiiK,  and  every  plain  i 
Tbjr  poir*rftii,  hot,  and  winged  boy ; 
And  youtb,  that*t  dull  without  thy  Joy  i 

Aoo  Mcrosry  cooipoae  thy  train. 

CREECH. 


A  FaiEBTo  of  mine  has  two  daughters,  whom  I  «j 
call  Letitia  and  Daphne;  the  former  b  one  of  tl! 
greatest  beauties  of  the  age  in  which  she  live»,  (ft 
latter  no  way  remarkable  for  any  charms  ia  h*i 
person.  Upon  this  olie  circumstance  of  their  ou| 
ward  form,  the  good  and  ill  of  their  life  teemi  ^ 
turn.  Letltia  has  not,  from  her  very  childhoo| 
heard  any  thing  else  but  commendations  of  b 
features  and  complexion,  by  which  means  «he  i 
no  other  than  nature  made  her,  a  very  beautir^ 
ouuide.  Tbe  consciousaem  of  her  charms  has  reij 
dered  tier  insopportably  vain  aad  Insolent  towar. 
all  who  have  to  da  with  her.  Daphae,  who  mi\ 
almost  tweatv  before  one  civil  thing  had  ever  bei 
said  to  her,  found  herself  obliged  to  acquire  son 
accomplishmenU  to  make  np  for  the  want  of  tho 
attractions  which  she  saw  in  her  sister.  Ho* 
Daphne  was  seldom  submitted  to  in  a  debs 
wherein  she  was  concerned  i  her  ditriiune  had  o 
thing  to  recommend  it  but  tlie  good  sense  of  > 
aad  the  uas  always  undfr  a  necessity  to  have  «e« 
well  considered  what  she  was  to  say  before  W 
uttered  it ;  while  Lciitia  WM  listened  to  with  ps 
tiality,and  approbation  sat  ia  the  countcoaacet  | 
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wStb,  before  Ae  emwniiiiicated 
.    Thcw  cames  Imve  produced 

LvtHia  \§  as  inripid  a  cob»- 
is  an  agjeeable  one.  LsHtia, 
,  has  ttttdied  no  artB  to  please ; 
of  any  Inclination  towards  her 
rd  only  on  ber  merit.  Lctitia 
X  in  her  air  that  is  sullen,  grave, 
Daphne  has  a  countenance  that 
<*n,  and  unconcerned.  A  yonnr 
itia  this  winter  at  a  play«  and 
His  fortnne  was  such,  that 
ttle  latrodoction  to  speak  his 
ther.  The  lover  was  admitted 
edom  into  the  family,  where  a 
Mir,  srrere  looks,  and  distant 
h inchest  faTDors  he  could  obtain 
Htpbne  osed  him  with  flie  f^ood 
,  and  innocence  of  a  sisters  in- 
tuld  often  say  to  ber,  '  Dear 

tnt  as  handsome  as  Uetitia * 

lani^uage  with  that  iofennons 
,  which  if  natnral  to  woman 
'  still  sighed  fai  vain  for  Letltla, 
elief  in  the  agreeable  conver- 

At  length,  heartily  tired  with 
oence  of  Lsetilia,  and  charmed 
istances  of  good-bnmoor  he  had 
e,  be  one  day  told  the  latter, 
ing  to  say  to  her  he  hoped  she 

ith '  Faith,  Daphne,*  con- 

n  love  with  thee,  and  despise 
'  The  manner  of  his  declaring 
trem  occasion  for  a  very  hearty 
ays  he,  *  I  knew  you  would 
will  ask  your  father.*  He  did 
fived  his  intelligence  with  no 
i<>e«  and  was  very  glad  he  had 
but  for  his  beauty,  wUch  he 
rry  to  market  at  hh  leisure.  I' 
thing  that  has  pleased  me  so 
.  as  this  conquest  of  my  friend 
•  acquaintance  congratulated 
icenncdley,  and  laugh  at  that 
lerer  her  sister.  As  it  is  an  ar- 
ind,  to  think  the  worse  of  onr- 
prfections  Of  our  peraon,  it  is 
>  value  owselver  upon  the  ad- 

Tlie  female  world  §eem  to  be 
gone  astray  In  this  particular  i 
shall  recommend  the  following 
iend*s  letter*  to  the  professed 
1  people  almost  as  anrairerable 
s. 

«vrcmond  has  concluded  one  of 
rming,  that  tbe  bat  sigbs  of  a 
je  not  so  much  for  iSt  Um  of 
raoty.  Pterhnps  this  raiUery  is 
rt  it  is  tvmed  upon  a  very  ob- 
f  Oman's  strongest  passion  is  for 
d  that  she  values  it  as  her  fa* 
From  hence  it  is  that  all  arts, 
raprove  it  or  preserve  it,  meet 
ception  among  the  sex.  To  say 
Jse  helps  and  contraband  wares 
ve  daily  vended  In  thfi  great 
naaiden  geotlewoman  of  a  good 
try  of  Sooth  Brluin,  who  has 
Itues  of  Hsynlew,  or  is  unf ur- 
xeipt  or  o&er  in  favour  of  her 
I  tave  known  a  physicfaui  of 


tcr  Icttsr  of  hii  so  tht 


subJMt, 


learning  and  sense,  after  eight  yean  study  in  the 
nniverslty,  and  a  course  of  travels  into  most  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  owe  the  fint  raising  of  his  for- 
tunes to  a  cosmetic  wash. 

'  This  has  given  me  occasion  to  consider  how  so 
univeml  a  disposition  in  womankind,  which  springs 
from  a  laudable  motive,  the  desire  of  pleasing,  and 
proceeds  upon  an  opinion,  not  altogether  ground- 
less, that  nature  may  be  helped  by  art,  may  be 
tarned  to  their  advantage.  And,  mcthinks,  it 
would  be  an  acceptable  service  to  take  them  out 
of  the  hands  of  quacks  and  pretenders,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  imposing  upon  themselvei,  by  discover* 
ing  to  them  the  true  secret  and  art  of  improvlnf 
beauty. 

'  lu  order  to  this,  before  I  touch  upon  it  directly, 
it  will  he  necessary  to  lay  down  a  few  prellmih- 
nary  maxims,  vix. 

*  Tliat  no  woman  can  be  handsome  by  the  force 
of  features  alone,  any  more  than  she  can  be  witty 
only  by  the  help  of  speech. 

*  That  pride  destroys  all  symmetry  and  graces 
and  affectation  is  a  more  terrible  enemy  to  fine 
faces  than  the  small-pox. 

'  That  no  woman  b  capable  of  being  beaatilnl, 
who  is  not  incapable  of  being  false. 

*•  And,  lliat  what  would  be  odious  in  a  friend,  is 
defohnlty  in  a  mistress. 

'  From  theae  few  principles,  thus  laid  down,  H 
will  be  easy  to  prove,  that  the  true  art  of  amisting 
l>eanty  constats  in  embellishing  the  whole  person 
by  the  prober  ornaments  of  virtuous  and  com- 
mendable qnalities.  By  thb  help  alone  it  is,  that 
those  who  are  the  favourite  work  of  nature,  or,  as 
Mr.  Dryden  expresMs  It,  the  porcelain  clay  of  hu- 
mankind, become  animated,  and  are  in  a  capa- 
city of  exerting  their  charms :  and  those  who  seem 
to  be  neglected  by  her,  like  models  wrought  in 
haste,  are  canable  in  a  great  measure  of  finishing 
what  she  has  left  imperfect.  / 

'  It  is,  roethinks,  a  low  and  degrading  idea  of 
that  sex,  which  was  created  to  refine  the  joys  and 
soften  the  cares  of  humanity,  by  the  most  agree- 
able participation,  to  consider  them  merely  as  ob- 
jects of  sight.  Thb  b  abridging  them  of  their  natu- 
ral extent  of  power,  to  put  them  upon  a  level 
with  thehr  pictures  at  Kneller*s.  How  mncfa  nobler 
b  the  contemplation  of  beauty,  heightened  by  vir- 
tue, and  commanding  our  esteem  luid  love,  while 
it  draws  our  observation !  How  faint  and  spiritUw 
are  the  charms  of  a  coquette,  when  compared  with 
the  real  loveliness  of  Sonhronia*s  innocence,  piety« 
good-humour,  and  truth;  viftnes  which  auld  a 
new  softness  to  her  sex,  and  even  beautify  her 
beaaty  I  That  agreeableness  which  must  otherwise 
have  appeared  no  longer  in  the  modest  vii^gin, 
b  now  preserved  in  the  tender  mother,  the  pru- 
dent firieod,  and  the  faithful  wife.  Colours  art- 
fully spread  upon  canvass  may  entertain  the  eye 
but  not  afl^t  the  heiuti  and  she  who  takes  no 
care  to  add  to  the  natural  graces  of  her  person  any 
excellent  qualities,  may  be  allowed  still  to  amuse 
as  a  picture,  but  not  to  triumph  as  a  beauty. 

*  When  Adam  is  introduced  by  Milton,  describ- 
ing Eve  in  Paradise,  and  relating  to  the  angel  the 
impressions  he  felt  upon  seeing  her  at  her  first  crea- 
tion, he  does  not  represent  her  like'  a  Grecian 
Venus,  by  ber  shape  or  features,  but  by  the  lustre 
of  her  mind  vfhich  shone  in  them,  and  gave  theia 
their  power'of  charming': 

**  Gnat  wM  in  mil  ber  steps,  hcsv*!!  In  her  cye^ 
In  aU  her  gcstnns  dipltj  and  lofci" 


Without  thii 


power,  the  prondeit 
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ffir  one  osght  to  knowt  whaterer  her  glaai  mxy 
tell  bcr  to  the  contrary,,  that  her  moit  perfect  fea- 
tures are  nninformed  and  dead. 

*  I  cannot  better  close  this  moral,  than  by  a 
short  epitaph  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  with  a  spirit 
which  nothing  could  inspire  but  such  an  object  as  I 
have  been  describing; 

« IMdcrncath  thii  ttooe  doth  lie 
At  much  TlrUie  m  could  die; 
Wbkh  when  alive  did  vigour  give 
To  as  aiuch  beauty  at  oouki  live." 

'  I  am,  sia, 
*  Yonr  most  humble  servant, 
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parcit 
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rram  spotted  tkint  the  leopard  does  refrain. 

TATE. 

The  club  of  which  1  am  a  nirmber,is  very  luckily 
composed  of  such  penons  as  are  engaged  in  differ- 
ent wa\s  of  lift,  and  deputed  as  it  were  out  of  the 
most  conspicuous  classes  of  mankind.  By  this 
means  I  am  furnished  with  the  greatest  variety  of 
hints  and  materials,  and  know  every  thing  that 
passes  in  the  different  qnarterk  and  divisions,  not 
only  of  this  great  city,  but  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
My  readers  too  have  the  satbfaction  to  find,  that 
there  is  no  rank  or  degree  among  them  who  have 
not  their  representative  in  this  Glub«  and  that  there 
is  always  somebody  present  who  will  take  care  of 
their  respective  interests,  that  nothing  may  be  writ- 
ten or  publi4ied  to  the  prejudice  or  infringement 
of  their  just  rights  and  privileges. 

I  last  night  sat  very  late  in  company  with  this 
select  body  of  friends,  who  entertained  me  with 
several  remarks  which  they  and  others  had  made 
upon  these  my  speculations,  as  also  with  the  various 
success  which  they  had  met  with  among  their  seve- 
ral ranks  and  degrees  of  readen.  Will  Honey- 
comb told  me,  in  the  softest  manner  he  could,  that 
there  were  some  ladies  (but  for  your  comfort,  says 
Will,  they  are  not  those  of  the  most  wit)  that  were 
offended  at  the  liberties  1  had  taken  with  the 
opera  and  the  puppet-show;  that  some  of  them 
were  likewise  very  much  surprised  that  I  should 
think  such  serious  points  as  the  dress  and  equipage 
of  penons  of  quality,  proper  subjects  for  raillery. 

He  was  going  on,  when  Sir  Andrew  Freeport 
took  him  up  short,  and  told  him,  that  the  papers 
he  hinted  at,  had  done  great  rood  in  the  city,  and 
that  all  their  wives  and  daughters  were  the  better 
for  them  {  and  further  added,  that  the  whole  city 
thought  themselves  very  much  obliged  to  me  for 
declaring  my  generous  intentions  to  scourge  vice 
and  folly  as  they  appear  in  a  multitude,  without 
condescending  to  be  a  publisher  of  particular  in- 
trigues and  cuckoldoms.  '  In  short,'  says  Sir  An- 
drew, *  if  yon  avoid  that  foolish  beaten  road  of 
falling  upon  aldermen  and  citizens,  and  employ 
your  pen  upon  the  vanity  and  luxury  of  courts, 
your  paper  must  needs  be  of  general  use.' 

Upon  thb  my  friend  the  Templar  told  Sir  An- 
drew, that  he  wondered  to  hear  a  man  of  his  sense 
talk  after  that  manner  i  that  the  city  had  always 
been  the  province  for  satire  i  and  that  the  wits  of 
King  CliarlA*s  time  jested  upon  nothing  che  during 


kis  whole  reign.  He  then  showed,  by  the  exam 
pl^  of  Horace,  Juvenal,  Boileau,  and  tbc  bes 
writers  of  every  age,  that  the  follies  of  tbe  staci 
and  court  had  never  been  accounted  too  saurred  f<(^ 
ridicule,  how  great  soever  the  penons  mi^bt  bi 
that  patronized  them.  '  But  after  all,*  says  be,  ^  I 
think  your  raillery  has  made  too  grrat  ao  ezcui 
sion,  in  attacking  several  penons  of  the  Inns  i^ 
court;  and  I  do  not  believe  you  can  show^  me  anj 
precedent  for  your  behaviour  in  that  particolar.' 

My  good  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  who  b^ 
said  nothing  all  this  while,  began  his  speech  wif] 
a  Pish!  and  told  us,  that  he  wondered  to  »ee  s^ 
many  men  of  sense  so  very  serious  upon  fiMilerie) 
*  Let  our  good  friend,'  says  he, '  attack  every  on^ 
that  deserves  it:  1  would  only  advise  you.  Mi 
Spectator,  applying  himself  to  me,  to  take  cari 
how  you  meddle  with  country  squires.  They  ar^ 
the  ornaments  of  the  English  nation;  men  of  goo^ 
heads  and  sound  bodies  I  and  let  me  tell  you,  som^ 
of  fiiem  Uke  it  ill  of  you,  that  you  mention  fo&i 
hunten  with  so  little  mpect* 

CapUin  Sentry  spoke  wry  sparingly  oo  thij 
occasion.  What  he  said  was  only  to  commend  ut^ 
prudence  In  not  touching  upon  the  army,  and  adi 
vised  me  to  continue  to  act  discreetly  in  thai 
point. 

By  this  time  I  found  ever>  subject  of  my  •ppcul 
lations  nas  taken  away  from  me,  by  one  or  othei 
of  the  dob;  and  began  to  think  myself  in  tbe  com 
dition  of  the  good  man  that  had  one  wife  wbd 
took  a  dislike  to  hb  grey  bain,  and  another  to  bk 
black,  till  by  their  picking  out  what  each  of  them 
had  an  avenion  to,  they  left  his  bead  altogeihei 
bald  and  naked. 

While  I-  was  thus  mu»ing  with  myself,  my  wor< 
thy  friend  the  Clergyman,  who,  very  luckily  foe 
me,  was  at  the  club  that  night,  undertook  my 
cause.  He  told  us,  that  he  wondered  any  ordei 
of  persons  should  think  themselves  too  considerable 
to  be  advised.  That  it  was  not  quality,  but  inno^ 
cence,  which  exempted  men  from  reproof.  Tha« 
vice  and  folly  ought  to  be  attacked  wherever  they 
could  be  met  with,  and  especially  when  tbey  were 
placed  in  high  and  conspicuous  stations  of  Wfc, 
He  further  added,  that  my  paper  would  only  serve 
to  agcravate  the  pains  of  poverty,  if  it  chiefly  ex- 
posed those  who  are  already  depreaed,  and  in 
some  measure  turned  into  ridicule,  by  the  meannei^ 
of  thetr  conditions  and  circumstances.  He  after^ 
wards  proceeded  to  take  notice  of  the  great  use; 
this  paper  might  be  of  to  the  public,  by  repre^ 
bending  those  vices  which  are  too  trivial  for  thri 
chastisement  of  the  law,  and  too  fantastical  for  tbe 
cognizance  of  the  pulpiL  He  then  advised  me  to 
prosecute  my  undertaking  with  cheerfulness,  and 
assured  me,  that,  whoever  might  l>e  displeased 
with  me,  1  should  be  approved  by  all  those  who»r 
praises  do  honour  to  penons  on  whom  they  are 
bestowed. 

The  whole  dub  pays  a  particular  deference  toi 
the  discoune  of  this  gentleman,  and  are  drawn  into 
what  he  says,  as  much  by  the  candid  ingenuous 
manner  with  which  he  deliven  himsdf,  as  by  the 
strength  of  argument  and  force  of  reason  which  he 
makes  use  of.  Will  Honeycomb  immediately 
agreed,  that  what  he  had  said  was  right ;  and- that, 
for  his  part,  be  would  not  insist  upon  the  quarter 
which  he  bad  demanded  for  the  ladies.  Sir  An- 
drew gave  up  the  city  with  the  same  frankiif«. 
The  Templar  would  not  stand  out,  and  was  fol- 
io wM  by  Sir  Roger  and  the  Captain:  who  alt 
agreed  that  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  carry  the  war 
into  what  quarter  I  pleated ;  provided.  I  continued 


SPtCTATOR. 


liaals  im  m  body,  aad  to  a«Mlt 
tiBfr  Ike  peffMn. 
eh  WW  held,  for  fke  good  of 
miad  of  tiatwhidi  theRoMoa 
inerly  eagagcd  ki  for  Ibeir  de-> 
an  at  Uni  stood  liard  for  Ms 
»i>ad  that  hy  this  meaai  they 
crlptioa :  and  at  length,  naUk- 
1  their  adfaaiataaee  aed  rela- 


rcsotatioaf  to  mareh  oa 


a  ▼ery 

I  my 

>f  virtne  and  good  teme,  and 

vmarief  in   whatever  degree 

(«y  amy  be  fonad;  I  Aall  be 

to  all  the  reaoortnacei  that 

e  OB  thto  aecoaat.    If  Poach 

1  shall  reprimand  htm  Tcry 
ce  becomes  a  norsery  of  folly 

shall  aot  be  afraid  to  aatead- 
H>rt,  if  I  aMet  with  aay  thing 
iQotry,  that  riiochi  modesty  or 
all  ose  my  oCoMMt  eadeafovfi 
p  of  it.  I  mmt,  imwever,  la- 
liar  oenoB,  who  does  me  the 
er  or  thb  pafer,  aerer  to  thinh 

of  his  frleads  or  enemies,  aim- 
I :  for  I  promise  him,  aever  to 
Kter  whieh  does  not  St  at  least 

or  to  pablish  a  siagie  paper, 

in  the  spirit  of  benevoience, 
Bmakiad. 

C. 
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a  intptur  nutta  of. 
hah  as  the  Imgh  ^  feolt. 

'  writing  there  is  none  in 
pt  to  miscarry  thaa  in  works  of 
9  nooe  io  which  they  are  aiore 
It  is  not  an  imngjnntioa  that 
rs,  aa  head  that  m  filled  with 
>(ions»  which  is  capable  of  fiir> 
with  divenioM  of  this  natare; 
L  into  the  prodaclioBs  of  sereral 
for  men  of  hnaioor,  what  wild 
what  uonataral  distortMias  of 
I  with?  if  they  speak  noasense, 
re  talking  hassoar  i  aad  whea 
if^ethcr  a  scheaie  of  absard,  ia» 
tey  are  aot  able  to  read  it  over 
rat  laughing.  Those  poor  goa- 
to  gain  thetasolves  the  repata- 
biisM>rists,  by  sach  manstroat 
qialify  them  for  Bedlam  i  aot 
iimoar  should  always  lie  vidrr 
\  aod  that  it  le^aires  the  diroc- 
jndgmeat,  by  so  mach  the  more 
IB  the  ssost  boandlom  ffffdoms. 
natoffe  thtt  it  to  be  observed  io 
Atioos,  m  well  as  in  all  other ; 
larity  of  thought  which  must  dis- 
•  ho  a  Bsaa  of  leflse,  at  the  same 
an  altogether  given  up  to  ca- 
ort,  wh^a  1  rnd  the  dolirioai 
ifal  aathor,  I  caaaot  ho  so  bar- 
■ayidf  with  it,  but  am  rather 
MS  than  lan^  at  aay  thing  he 

r.  SbadweU,  who  had  himself  a 
talau  which  1  am  treating  of^ 
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represents  ae  empty  rake,  in  one  of  kis  plays,  as 
very  mack  sarprised  to  hear  oae  say  that  breaking 
of  wladows  was  not  bnmoari  and  question  not 
bat  several  English  readers  will  be  as  much  startled 
to  hear  me  aArm,  that  many  of  those  raviag  l»- 
coherent  pieces,  which  are  often  spread  among  as, 
oader  odd  chimerical  titl^  are  rather  the  oi** 
springs  of  a  distempered  brain  than  works  of  h»» 


It  is  indeed  much  easier  to  describe  what  is  not 
homour,  than  what  is ;  and  very  diflteult  to  define 
it  otherwise  than  ai  Cowley  has  done  wit,  by  ne- 
gatives. Were  I  to  give  my  own  notions  of  it,  I 
would  deliver  them  after  Plato's  maooer,  ia  a 
kiad  of  allegory,  and  by  supposing  Hamour  to  be  a 
persoa,  deduce  to  him  all  his  qualifications,  ac* 
cording  to  the  follow iag  genealogy.  Truth  was 
the  foaader  of  the  family,  and  the  father  of  Good 
Sense.  Good  Sense  was  the  father  of  Wit,  who 
oarriod  a  ladv  of  ooUateral  line  called  Mirth,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  Hamoar.    Hamoar  therefore 


being  the  yoaogcst  of  this  illostrioos  family,'  and 
descended  from  parents  of  sach  diierent  disposi- 
tions, is  very  various  and  uaeqaal  io  hb  temper  i 
sometimes  yoa  see  him  potting'on  grave  looks  aod 
a  solemn  habit,  soaietiBieit  airy  in  his  behaviour 
and  faatastic  ia  hb  dremi  insomuch  that  at  dif- 
ferent tames  beiqipears  as  scrioasasa  jadge,  and  as 
jocalar  as  a  nmrry  aadrew.  But  as  he  hai  a  great 
deal  of  the  saother  in  his  constitution,  whaSever 
mood  he  is  io,  he  never  fails  io  asake  his  company 


Bat  slace  there  is  aa  Impostor  abroad,  who  takes 
upoa  kim  the  aame  of  this  youag  gentleman,  and 
would  willingly  pam  for  him  in  the  woridi  to  the 
end  that  well  metmiag  perwos  may  aot  be  imposed 
upon  by  cheats,  I  would  desire  my  readers,  whea 
they  BMet  with  thb  pretender,  to  look  into  kb  pa- 
rentage, and  to  examine  him  strictly,  whether  or 
no  he  be  reaaMely  allied  to  Truth,  and  lineally  de- 
scended from  Good  Sense  %  if  Dot«  they  may  coa- 
dwle  him  a  counterfeit.  They  may  likewise  dis- 
tinguish him  by  aloud  and  eiccssive  laughter,  ia 
which  be  seldom  gets  hb  company  to  join  with 
him.  For  as  Trae  Hmnoar  geaerall'y  looka  seri- 
ous, while  every  body  laughs  about  himt  False 
Humour  b  always  laagbiag,  whilst  every  body 
about  him  looks  seriouk  I  shall  oaly  add,  if  he 
hat  aot  in  him  a  mixture  of  both  parents,  that  b, 
if  he  would  pam  for  the  ofl'spriag  of  WU  without 
Mirth,  or  Mirth  without  Wit,  you  may  conclude 
hha  to  be  altogether  sparioat  aad  a  cheat* 

The  impostor  of  whom  I  am  speahlag,  deiecndii 
orighmHyfrom  Falsehood,  who  was  the  moAer  of 
Noosease,  who  was  hvoQght  to  bed  of  a  soa  called 
Prepay,  who  married  oae  of  the  daughlon  of 
Folly,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Laugh- 
ter, oik  whom  be  begot  that  monstrous  infant  of 
which  limve  hese  bee*  speakiag.  1  shaHset  down 
at  leagth  the  geneakigical  UUe  of  False  Huasoor, 
and,  at  the  same  time^  place  under  it  the  genealogy 
of  Trae  HusMmr,  that  the  reader  may  at  one  view 
behold  their  diiereBt  pedigtees  aod  rclatii 


Falsehood. 
Nonsense. 

Frenzy Laughter. 

False  If  amour. 

Truth. 
Good  Sense. 

Wit Mirth. 

Hhmoar. 
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SPECTATOR. 


1  mif^hc  extend  the  alle|;ory,  by  nentioain;  leve* 
nil  of  the  cbildren  of  False  Humour,  who  are  more 
to  Dunber  than  the  tandu  of  4he  tea,  and  might  in 
particular  enumerate  the  manv  font  and  daogbten 
which  he  hai  be^t  in  thb  ttland.  Bat  as  thit 
would  be  a  very  invidious  task,  1  shall  only  ob- 
serve in  general,  that  False  Humour  differs  from 
the  True,  as  a  monkey  does  from  a  man. 

Fint  of  all.  He  is  exceedingly  given  to  Uttic 
apish  tricks  and  buffooneries. 

Secondly,  He  so  much  delights  in  mimicry,  that 
it  is  all  one  to  him  whether  be  exposes  by  it  vice 
and  folly,  luxury  and  avarice ;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
virtue  and  wisdom,  pain  and  poverty. 

Thirdly,  He  \.  vkOoderfuUy  unlucky,  insomuch 
that  he  will  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  him,  and  ea> 
deavour  to  ridicule  both  friends  and  foes  indiffer> 
ently.  < For  having  but  small  talents  he  miut  be 
merry  where  he  can,  not  where  he  should. 

Fourtblvi  Being  entirely  void  of  reason,  he  pur- 
sues no  point  either  of  morality  or  Instruction,  but 
is  ludicrous  only  for  the  sake  of  being  so. 

Fifthly,  Being  incapable  of  having  any  thing 
but  mock  representations,  hu  ridicule  b  always 
personal,  ana  aimed  at  itit  vicious  man,  or  the 
writer ;  not  at  the  vice,  or  the  writing. 

1  have  here  only  pointed  at  the  whole  spocics  of 
false  humorists;  but  as  one  of  my  principal  de- 
signs in  this  paper  is  to  beat  down  that  malignant 
spirit  which  di>roven  Itself  In  the  writings  of  the 
present  age,  I  shall  not  scruple,  for  the  future,  to 
singlu  out  any  of  the  small  wits,  that  infest  the  world 
with  such  compositions  as  are  ill«natttred,  immoral, 
and  absurd.  Thu  is  the  only  exception  which  I 
shall  make  to  the  general  rule  1  have  prescribed 
m « self,  of  attacking  multitudes,  since  every  ho- 
nest man  ought  to  look  upon  himself  as  In  a  natu- 
ral sute  of  war  with  the  libeller  and  lampooner, 
and  to  annoy  them  wherever  they  fall  in  hb  way. 
Thn  is  but  retaliating  upon  them,  ami  treating 
them  as  they  treat  othere. 


ADOISOV. 


C 
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PtrfWrimma  : . 

VIRC.  Jbl.  Ul.  583. 

Tbinp  tke  most  out  of  nstore  wc  endure. 

I  SB  ALL  not  put  myself  to  any  further  pains  for  thb 
day's  entertainment,  than  barely  to  publish  the  let- 
ten  and  titles  of  petitions  from  the  playhouse,  with 
the  minutes  I  have  made  upon  the  latter  for  my 
conduct  la  relation  to  them. 

*  Dniry  Uae,  April  the  9th. 

'  UroN  reading  the  project  which  b  set  forth  in  one 
of  your  late  papers  •,  of  making  an  alliance  be- 
tween all  the  bulls,  bears,  elepSants,  and  lions, 
which  are  separately  exposed  to  public  view  in  the 
cities  of  JLoodon  and  Westminster;  together  with  the 
other  wonders,  shows,  and  monsters,  whereof  yon 
made  respective  mention  in  the  said  speculation  i 
we,  the  chief  actors  of  this  playhouse,  met  and 
sat  upon  the  said  design.  It  b  with  great  delight 
that  we  expect  the  execution  of  this  work^  and  in 
order  to  contribute  to  it,  we  have  given  warning  to 
ail  our  ghosts  to  get  their  livelihoods  where  they  can, 
and  not  to  appear  among  us  after  day-break  of  the 
16th  instant    We  are  resolved  to  take  thb  oppor- 


tunity  to  part  wKh  every  thing  which  does 
contribute  to  the  representation  of  human  life  ; 
shall  amke  a  free  gift  of  all  animated  otetuiih 
your  projector.  The  hangings  you  foni»«rl>  n 
tioned  arc  ran  away;  as  are  likewise  a  sei 
chain,  each  of  which  w%  met  npoo  two  leg^  f:* 
through  the  Rose  Tavern  at  twj  thb  mominf;. 
hope,  sir,  yon  will  give  proper  notice  to  the  u 
that  we  are  endeavouring  at  these  regulations ; 
that  we  intend  for  the  future  to  show  no  moo^i 
but  men  who  are  converted  into  such  by  their  « 
industry  nnd  aiectation.  If  ytHi  will  plea^fc  u 
at  the  hoQse  to-night,  yon  will  see  me  do  in> 
denvoor  to  show  some  unnatural  appearances  w  t 
are  io  vogue  among  the  polite  and  well-bred, 
am  to  present,  in  the  character  of  a  6oe  1 
dancing,  all  the  distortions  which  nre  freqoej 
taken  lor  graces  iu  mien  and  gesture.  This,  2»ir 
a  specimen  of  the  methods  we  shall  take  to  ex| 
the  monsten  which  come  within  the  notice  of  u 
gnlar  theatr&iouid  we  desire  nothing  more  y^ 
may  be  admitted  by  you  Spectaton  for  the  fuii 
We  have  cashiered  three  companies  of  theatri 
guards,  and  design  onr  kings  shall  for  the  fat 
make  love,and  sit  io  conncU,  without  au  army  ;  t 
wait  only  your  direction,  whether  you  will  bi 
them  reinforce  King  Porus,  or  join  the  troops 
Macedoa.  Mr.  Penkrthman  resolves  to  coiteult 
pantheon  of  heathen  gods  in  opposition  to  tb«'  om 
of  Delpbos,  and  doubts  not  but  he  shall  turn  i 
fortune  of  Porus,  when  he  penonates  hiiu.  I 
desired  by  the  compan>  to  inform  you,  that  th 
submit  to  your  censures;  and  shnll  have  ^ou 
greater  veneration  than  Hercules  was  of  o{d, 
yon  cnn  drive  monsten  from  the  theatre  ;  and  (hi 
yonr  merit  will  be  as  much  greater  than  lii>,  a* 
convince  b  more  than  to  conquer. 

*  I  am,  sia, 
*  Yonr  most  obedient  servant, 

*  T.  O.' 


'  Wnnr  I  ncqnaint  yon  with  the  great  and  nnr 
"pected  vicissitudes  of  my  fortune,  1  doubt  not  b 
1  shall  obtain  yonr  pity  and  favour.  I  have  f\ 
many  yeara  past  been  Thunderer  to  the  plnyhon.«i 
and  have  not  only  made  as  much  noise  out  of  tl 
clouds  ns  any  predecessor  of  mine  in  the  theat 
that  ever  bove  that  character,  but  abo  have  d 
scended  and  spoke  on  the  stage  as  the  bold  Thu 
der  In  The  Rehennnl.  When  they  got  me  do« 
thus  low,  they  thought  fit  to  degrade  me  furthc 
and  make  me  a  ghost.  I  was  contented  w  ith  tfe 
for  these  two  last  winten ;  bat  tbey  carry  th« 
tyranny  still  further,  nnd  not  satisfied  that  I  a 
banished  from  above  groand,  they  have  given  a 
to  nndenUnd  that  I  am  wholly  to  depkrt  the 
dominions,  and  taken  from  me  even  my  subterr 
neoos  employment.  Now,  sir,  what  1  desire  t 
you  Is,  that  If  yonr  undertaker  thinks  fit  to  a 
lirMinns  (as  other  authon  have  done)  in  the  tin 
of  Alexander,  I  may  be  a  cannon  ngaiost  Por^ 
or  ebe  provide  for  me  In  the  burning  of  Penep 
lb,  or  what  other  method  yon  shall  think  fit. 

*  SALMONBtlS  or  COVBffTHIAaOE^.* 

The  petition  of  all  the  Devib  of  the  pla>hoi 
in  behalf  of  themselves  and  families,  setting  foij 
their  expnbion  from  thence,  with  certificates  j 
their  good  life  and  conversation,  and  praying  i^ 
Uef. 

The  merit  of  thb  peUtion  referred  to  Mr.  Cl| 
Rich  *,  who  made  them  devib. 

•ScclM.  Nos.42sB<l99. 
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Gmye^ifger  in  Hamlet,  Co 
» in  the  ExpcdicUm  of  Aicz- 


illiam  Bollock  •,  to  be  He- 
an  the  Great  f , 

^RTItSMKMT. 

fffi,  wtU  horn  MA  hy  father 
ng  the  daughter  of  ThomoM 
1/  praetitumar  ia  the  la»^  mnd 
miiy  wecU  knowm  ta  aO  porta  of 
Wrn  reduced  by  misfortune$  to 
^ersofUf  and  for  tome  time  to 
rding'-echool  of  jfotmg  ladies^ 
^Uc,  Thai  ahe  hath  latefy  taken 
"'y^^f'"'^  cinnmodiouily  tUu- 
a  good  air  s  woherc  the  teaehei 
r  loquadmu  kinde^  aa  parrota^ 
nd  othera^  to  imitate  human 
'ecHoH  than  ever  waa  yet  prat^ 
only  inatrweted  to  pronounce 
in  a  proper  tone  and  aeeent, 
age  mth  great  purity  and  oo- 
^ether  wUh  alt  the  faahionablt 
tita  now  in  uu  eUher  at  tea^ 
Thoae  thai  hate  good  voieea 
'  the  neaoeat  opera'Oira^  and  if 
*her  Italian  or  French^  P^^g 
ary  above  the  common  ratea, 
are  not  able  to  pay  the  fail 
»  half  boardera.  She  teachea 
for  the  dhferaion  ofthepubUe^ 
d  wooda  on  the  theatrea^  by  the 
ten  obterved  with  much  eoneern 
ation  ia  uama^  given  theae  in- 
h  in  aome  meaaure  ia  owing  to 
'ooma  next  the  aireetj  where^  t6 
laste  and  tender  eara^  they  learn 
gf,  and  immodeat  expreaaiona, 
idle  people^  aa  alao  to  cry  fiah 
th  other  uaeleaa  parte  of  learn- 
richfrienda^  ahe  haa  Jiited  up 
rimenia  for  them  in  the  back 
ue :  whore  ahe  aufera  name  to 
eraelf  and  a  aervant  maid  who 
d  whom  ahe  provided  oa  |»ar* 
food,  and  deanae  their  cagea ; 
erperienca  how  hard  a  thing  it 
fence  who  have  the  uae  ofapeeehy 
ackolara  are  expoaed  to^  by  the 
at  are  made  by  harah  aounda^ 
In  f Aoff ,  if  they  are  birda  of 
y,  ahe  aaUl  undertake  to  render 
in  the  eompaaa  of  a  taaekfemonih^ 
conoeraaiion  for  aueh  ladUa  aa 
hienda  and  companiona  out  of 
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do  caUMsee  Minerua 

amamu; 

VIRG.  JBa.  Til.  805. 

ng,  in  the  looM  naiklU'd. 
DRYDEN. 

my  frieod  Sir  Roger,  being  io 
rd  a  letter  lo  me,  directed  to  a 

t.  Not.  7  end  198. 

D,  aadTM.  Not.  4i7, 80^  and  188. 


certain  lady,  whom  I  iball  here  call  by  the  name 
of  Leonora  *,  and,  ai  it  contained  matters  of  con- 
•eqaence,  desired  me  to  deliver  it  to  her  with  my 
ourn  hand.  Accordingly  I  waited  upon  her  lady- 
ship pietcy  early  in  tlM  morning,  and  was  derired 
by  her  woman  to  walk  Into  her  iady*s  library, 
till  such  time  as  she  was  in  readiness  to  receive 
me.  The  very  sound  of  a  lady^s  library  gave  me  a 
great  curiosity  to  see  it ;  and  as  it  was  some  time 
before  the  lady  came  to  me,  1  had  an  opportunity 
of  turning, over  a  great  many  of  her  books,  which 
were  ranged  together  in  a  very  beautiful  order.  At 
the  end  of  the  folios  (which  were  finely  bound  and 
gilt)  were  great  jars  of  china  placed  one  above 
another  In  a  very  noble  piece  of  architecture  f . 
The  quartos  were  separated  from  the  octavos  by  a 
pile  of  smaller  vessels,  which  roae  in  a  delightful 
pyramid.  The  octavos  were  bounded  by  tea- 
dishes  of  all  shapes,  coloun,  and  sizes,  which  were 
so  disposed  on  a  wooden  frame,  that  they  looked 
like  one  continued  pillar  indented  with  tKe  finest 
strokes  of  sculpture,  and  stained  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  dyes.  That  part  of  the  library  which 
was  designed  for  the  reception  of  plays  and 
pamphlets,  and  other  loose  papen,  was  enclosed 
in  a  Kind  of  square,  consisting  of  one  of  the  paet- 
tiest  grotesque  works  that  I  ever  saw,  and  made 
up  of  scaramouches,  lions,  monkies,  mandarines, 
trees,  shells,  and  a  thousand  other  odd  figures  in 
china  ware.  In  the  midst  of  the  room  was  a  little 
japan  table,  with  a  quire  of  gilt  paper  upon  it, 
and  on  the  paper  a  silver  snuff-box  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  little  iMiok*  I  found  there  were  seve- 
ral other  counterfeit  books  upon  the  upper  shelves, 
which  were  carved  In  wood,  and  served  only  to 
fill  up  the  numbers  like  faggots  in  the  muster  of  a 
regiment  1  was  wonderfully  pleased  with  such  a 
mixed  kind  of  furniture,  as  seemed  very  suitable 
both  to  the  lady  and  the  scholar,  and  did  not 
know  at  first  whether  I  should  fancy  myself  in  a 
grotto,  or  in  a  library. 

Upon  my  looking  into  the  books,  I  found  there 
were  soaie  few  which  the  lady  had  bou^t  for  her 
own  Qse,  bat  that  most  of  them  had  been  got  to. 
gether,  either  because  she  had  beard  them  praised* 
or  beauise  she  had  seen  the  authon  of  them.  Among 
several  that  I  examined,  I  very  veil  remember 
these  that  follow : 


Ogileby's  VirgiL 

Dryden*s  JuvenaL 

Cassandra. 

Cleopatra. 

Astrssa. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton*s  Works. 

Hie  Grand  Cyras ;  with  a  pin  stuck  io  one  of 
the  middle  leaves. 

Pembroke's  Arcadia. 

Locke  on  Human  Understanding ;  with  a  paper 
of  patches  in  it. 

A  Spelling  Book. 

A  Dictionary  for  the  explanation  of  hard  words. 

Sherlock  upon  Death. 

The  Fifteen  Comforts  of  Matrimony. 

Sir  WiUlam  TempleV  Essays. 

Father  Malebranche's  Search  after  Truth,  trans- 
lated into  English. 

A  book  of  Novels.. 

The  Academy  of  Compliments. 

Cuipepper*s  Midwifery. 


^  This  wse  a  Miss  Shcphesrd|  afltrwsrds  Mr«.  Perry. 
Nos.  92,  140»  UMl  163. 
^  Set  Tat  IP  2). 
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The  Laaici  Callii«. 

Talc*  in  Vcrtr,  by  Mr.  Dvrfry ;  booad  in  red 

leather,  |cilt  ea  the  bach,  aod.  doobled  dowa 

in  teveral  placci. 
AU  the  Claaic  Aathan  la  wood. 
A  let  of  Elsevin  by  the  tame  boad. 
Cleiia:  which  opeaed  of  ittelf  in  the  place  that 

deicrit>ei  two  loven  io  a  Iwwer. 
Baher*t  Ghroaidr. 
Advice  to  a  Daughter. 
The  New  Atalantis  with  a  Key  to  it. 
Mr.  8teele*g  Chrlatiaa  Hero. 
A  Prayer  Book :  with  a  bottle  of  Hoagary-water 

by  the  tide  of  it. 
Dr.  8acheverell*t  Speech. 
Fielding^  Trial. 
Seneca^B  Morals. 
Taylor'*  Holy  Liviag  and  Dying. 
La  Fcrte'a  laitractioat  for  Coantiy  Daaccf. 

1  wai  taking  a  catalogae  io  my  pocket-book  of 
lllne,  aad  teveral  fKher  aathom  wlien  Lroaora 
aateted,  aad  op<m  ny  prrieatiag  her  with  a  letter 
fnNB  the  kalgbt,  told  me,  with  aa  aatpeakable 
mace,  that  the  hoped  Sir  Roger  wat  io  good  health : 
I  aatwerad  Ycr,  for  I  hate  loag  tperchet,  aad 
aflar  a  bow  or  two  retired. 

Leoaora  wat  fonaeriy  a  celebrated  beanly,  and 
It  fltill  a  very  lovely  wonan.  She  hat  been  a  widow 
for  two  or  three  yean,  aad  being  onfortooate  ta 
lier  int  laarrlage,  hat  taken  a  miolntioa  never  to 
irentare  apon  a  tecond.  She  hat  ao  children  to 
take  care  of,  aod  leavet  the  maaageaienC  of  her 
attate  to  mj  good  friead  Sir  Roger.  Bot  at  the 
aiiad  aalnialtv  tlakt  lata  a  kiad  of  lethargy,  aad 
lallt  atleep,  that  it  not  agitated  by  tome  favoarite 
pteatnm  and  pafwitt,  Leonora  ha*  tamed  all  the 
pawina  of  her  hex  iato  a  love  of  bookt  aod  retire- 
Moat.  She  coavenet  chiefly  with  aen  (at  the  hat 
•ften  *aid  hertelf),  bat  It  it  oalv  Ui  their  writinp; 
aad  admits  of  very  few  male  vtsltaatt,  escepf  my 
friead  Sir  Roger,  whom  Jm  heart  with  great  plea- 
■we^  aad  withoat  icaadal.  At  her  readiag  hat 
laia  very  arach  amoag  romaacet,  it  hat  gHaa  her 
*  very  paitioriar  turn  of  tMokiag,  aad  ditcovets 
Itaelf  evea  la  her  hoate,  her  gardcas,  aad  her  fiir- 
■ife.  Sir  Roger  has  eataitained  me  aa  hoar 
together  with  a  dcscriptioa  of  her  couatry  *eat, 
which  b  situated  in  a  kind  of  wilderness,  aboat  an 
hundred  mile*  distant  from  London,  and  liNiks  lilie 
a  litde  enchaated  palace.  The  racks  about  her 
are  diaped  into  artillcial  grottos  covered  with 
woodbiaes  aad  jeaamlaes.  The  woods  are  cut 
into  shady  walks,  twisted  iato  bowen,  and  flUed 
with  cage*  of  turtles.  Hie  spriags  are  made  to 
van  amoag  pebbles,  aad  hyjm^  meaas  taagfit  to 
asnrmur  very  agreeaMv.  Iliey  are  likewise  col- 
lected iato  a  beautiful  lake  that  b  iahabited  by 
a  coaple  of  swaas,  aad  empties  Htelf  by  a  little 
rivulet  which  laas  through  a  green  aMadow,  aad 
i*  haown  in  the  family  by  the  muae  of  The  Purl- 
iag  Sticaak  IW  kaight  likewise  teUs  me,  tkat  thb 
lady  preserves  her  game  better  than  any  of  the 
geatleaMB  ia  the  eoimlry,  not  (says  Sir  Roger)  that 
she  *et*  so  great  a  valae  apoa  her  partridge*  aad 
Bbeasaal*,a*  upoa  her  lark*  aad  ai^iagalm.  For 
&e  savs  timt  every  bird  which  b  klUed  in  her 
groaaJ  will  spoil  a  coacert,  aad  that  she  shall  cer- 
tainlv  mim  him  the  next  year. 

VvWa  I  think  how  oddly  cU*  hdy  b  Improved 
by  learning,  I  look  upon  her  with  a  adxtnre  of 
admlmloo  and  pity.  Aaiidst  these  inaoceot  an- 
trrfalnments  which  she  has  fanned  to  herself,  how 
morh  more  valaable  does  she  appear  tea  these  of  | 


her  sex,  who  eamloy  themselves  in  divcnaiMm  tl 
are  lew  reasoaable,  thoagh  awre  in  fashioa  ?  W| 
improvements  woqld  a  woman  have  made,  who 
so  susceptible  of  impresrions  from  what  slie  mM 
had  she  been  guided  to  such  books  as  have  a  t^ 
deacy  to  enlighten  the  undeistanding  aod  rrrtj 
the  passions,  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  of  lici 
more  use  than  to  divert  the  imagioation  f 

But  the  manner  of  a  lady*s  employing  hers 
usefully  in  reading^  shall  be  the  salyect  of  onotl 
paper,  ia  which  I  design  to  recoaunead  tuch  p 
ticular  books  as  may  be  proper  for  the  improi 
meat  of  the  sex.  And  as  (his  b  a  aubjert  oi 
very  nice  nature,  I  shall  desire  my  correspoodo^ 
to  give  me  their  thoughts  upon  it. 


ADonoa. 


C 
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CupUu  nan  plaeuime  mmit. 


Oue  would  not  pteme  tss  mveh. 


MAirr. 


A  LATx  coovenatioa  which  1  fell  into,  gave  ^ 
an  opportunity  of  oiMcrving  a  great  deal  of  hra* 
in  a  very  handsome  wooiaa,  nisA  as  much  wit  lo  | 
iagenious  man,  turned  into  deformity  in  the  o^ 
and  absurdity  in  the  other,  by  the  mere  force 
aflectatioo.  The  fair  one  had  something  in  b 
person  upon  which  her  thoughts  were  fixed,  t^ 
she  attempted  to  show  to  advaatage  ia  every  loo 
word,  aad  gestare.  The  gentleman  was  as  6\ligr\ 
to  do  justice  to  his  fine  parti,  as  the  lady  to  1^ 
beauteous  form.  Yon  might  see  hb  inaaginati^ 
on  the  stretch  to  find  out  something  uncomimi 
and  what  they  call  bright,  to  entertain  her,  wk^ 
she  writhed  henelf  Into  as  many  different  postal 
to  engage  him.  When  she  laughed,  her  lips  n^l 
to  sever  at  a  greater  distance  than  ordinary  i 
show  her  teeth  i  her  fan  was  to  point  to  somethi^ 
at  a  dbtance,  that  In  the  reach  she  might  discos i 
the  roondoem  of  her  arm  t  then  she  b  utterly  mj 
takea  in  what  she  saw,  falls  back,  smiles  at  1^ 
own  folly,  and  is  so  wholly  discomposed,  that  h^ 
tucker  b  to  be  aiUusted,  her  bosom  exposed,  a^ 
the  whole  woman  put  into  new  ain  and  grar^ 
While  she  was  doing  all  (hb,  the  gallant  had  (in 
to  think  of  somethiag  very  pleasant  to  say  net(  | 
her,  or  make  some  unkind  observation  oa  loi^ 
other  lady  to  feed  her  vanity.  These  anhap^ 
effects  of  affectation  naturally  led  me  to  lo^ 
ia(o  that  straage  state  of  mlad  which  so  grn 
rally  discoloois  the  behaviour  of  most  people  i^ 
meet  with. 

Hie  learned  Dr.  Burnet,  in  hb  Tlieory  of  (I 
Earth,  takes  occasion  to  obierve,  that  every  thou|:| 
is  attended  with  consciousncm  aad  represeotati^j 
new;  the  mind  hns  nothing  presented  (o  i(  b^ 
what  is  immediately  followed  by  a  reflection  i 
conscience,  which  tdds  yon  whether  that  which  a  I 
so  preseated  Is  gr^ful  or  uaberomlng.  Thi»  *< 
of  the  mind  dtacoven  itself  in  the  gestare,  b> 
proper  behaviour  la  tha*a  whose  consciouHiev  f^ 
no  further  than  Io  direct  them  ia  the  jaa  progrri 
of  their  present  state  or  adtaai  hat  batways  an  il 
tenapdoa  ia  every  second  thought,  when  the  coi 
sciousnem  Is  oosploycd  In  too  foadly  iqiproviac  I 
aiaa's  owa  conceptions;  which  sort  of  consciow 
aem  b  what  we  call  affectatioa. 

As  the  love  of  praise  is  imahuited  in  our  bouM 
as  a  strong  incentive  to  wortny  actions,  it  ii  •  *"\ 
diflkult  tmk  to  get  above  a  desire  of  it  <br  thioc 
that  AoaU  be  whoUy  indiflciou.    Wemea,  wbH 
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I  shall  take  notice,  in  tkit  and  in  other  following 
papers,  of  lome  particular  parts  in  it  that  seem 
liable  to  eiception. 

Aristotle  obfcrres,  that  the  Iambic  Tene  in  the 
Greek  ton|:iie  was  the  oiost  proper  for  trai^edy : 
becaose  at  the  same  time  that  it  Hfled  np  the  dis- 
coone  from  prose,  it  was  tlmt  which  approached 
nearer  to  it  Uhub  any  other  kind  of  Tcne.  *"  For,* 
sa^s  he,  *  we  may  obserre  that  men  in  ordinary  dis> 
course  very  often  speak  iambics,  without  taking 
notice  of  it.*  We  may  make  the  same  observation 
of  our  English  blank  Terse,  which  often  enters  into 
our  common  discourse,  though  we  do  not  attend  to 
it,  and  is  such  a  doe  medium  between  ibyme  and 
»rose,  that  it  seems  wonderfully  adapted  to  tragedy. 

am  therefore  very  much  offended  when  I  lee  a 
play  in  rhymes  which  is  as  absurd  in  English,  as 
a  tragedy  of  hezameteis  would  have  been  in  Greek 
or  Latin.  The  solecism  is,  I  think,  still  greater  in 
those  plays  that  have  some  scenes  in  rhyme  and 
some  in  blank  verse,  which  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  two  several  languages ;  or  where  we  see  some 
particular  similics  dignified  with  rhyme,  at  the 
same  time  that  every  thing  about  them  lies  in  blank 
vetse.  1  would  not,  however,  debar  the  poet  from 
concluding  his  tragedy,  or,  if  he  pleases,  every  act 
^  of  it,  with  two  or  three  couplets,  which  may  have 
the  same  effect  as  an  air  in  toe  Italian  opera  after 
a  long  recitativo,  and  gixie  the  actor  a  gracefal 
exit.  Besides  that  we  see  a  diversity  of  numbers 
in  some  parts  of  the  old  tragedy,  in  order  to  hinder 
the  ear  ntxn  being  tired  with  the  same  continued 
modulation  of  voice.  For  the  same  reason  I  do 
not  dislike  the  speeches  in  our  English  tragedy  that 
close  with  an  hemistich,  or  half  verse,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  person  who  speaks  after  it  begins  a  new 
verie,  without  filling  up  the  preceding  one(  nor 
with  abrapt  pauses  and  breakings  off  in  the  middle 
of  a  vene,  when  they  humour  any  passion  that  is 
ezpremed  by  it. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  most  observe  that 
•w  English  poets  have  succeeded  much  better  in 
the  style,  than  in  the  sentiments  of  their  tragedies. 
Thdr  language  b  very  often  noble  and  sonorous, 
but  the  sense  either  very  trifling,  or  very  common. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  ancient  tragedieh  and  in> 
deed  in  those  of  Comeille  and  Racine,  though  the 
expremions  are  very  great,  it  b  the  thought  that 
bean  them  up  and  swmIs  them.  For  my  own  part, 
I  prefer  a  noble  sentiment  tha|  b  depressed  with 
homely  language,  inflniteW  before  a  vulgar  one  that 
is  blown  up  with  all  the  sound  and  energy  of 
evpresstoo.  Whether  thb  defect  in  oar  tragedies 
may  arise  from  want  of  genius,  knowledge,  or  ex* 
perience  In  the  writers,  or  from  their  compliance 
with  the  vicious  taste  of  their  readers,  who  are 
better  judges  of  the  language  than  of  the  scntiownts, 
and  conseqnentlv  reliSi  Uie  one  more  than  tfe« 
other,  1  cannot  determine.  But  I  believe  it  might 
rectify  the  conduct  both  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other,  if  the  writer  laid  down  the  whole  contexture 
of  his  dialogue  io  plain  English,  before  be  turned 
It  into  blank  verse  {  and  if  the  reader,  after  the 
perusal  of  a  scene,  would  consider  the  naked 
thought  of  every  speech  io  it,  when  divested  of  all 
its  timgic  ornaments.  By  this  means,  without  be- 
ing Imposed  upon  by  words,  we  may  judge  impar- 
tially of  the  tKooght,  and  consider  whether  it  be 
nataimt  or  great  enough  for  the  ncrsoo  that  utters 
it,  whether  it  deMrves  to  shine  m  such  a  blaxe  of 
eloquoice,  or  show  itself  in  such  a  variety  of  lights 
as  are  geocnlly  made  use  of  by  the  writers  of  our 
English  tragedy. 

I  must  io  the  next  pUec  obscrre,  that  when  our 


thoughts  are  great  and  just,  ther  are  often  ol 
scared  by  the  sounding  phrases,  hard  metaphor 
and  forced  expressions  in  which  they  are  rlofbc^ 
Shakspeare  is  often  very  faulty  in  this  particolft 
There  is  a  fine  observation  in  Aristotle  to  thi«  pu 
pose,  whidvl  have  never  seen  quoted.    *■  The  n 

firessioo,*  says  he,  *  ought  to  be  very  much  labours 
n  the  unacttve  parts  of  the  fable,  as  io  dra<-ri| 
tions,  similitudes,  narrations,  and  the  like;  in  wht< 
the  opinions,  manners,  aad  passions  of  men  ai 
not  represented  1  for  these  (namely,  the  opinion 
manners,  and  passions)  are  apt  to  be  obscurrd  fa 
pompous  phrases  aad  elaborate  expre&»ionfu*  Hi 
race,  who  copied  most  of  his  criticisms  after  Ai 
stotle,  seems  to  have  had  his  eye  on  the  forrgoin 
rule,  in  the  following  verses : 

'  Ei  trogieutpterumgue  dotet  termont  atdfttrt  ■ 
Tdtphtu  et  Peleus,  cvm  pauper  tt  erul  uler*fUt . 
Brqjicil  ampuUiu  tt  tetifuipedaUa  t<erbn. 
Si  curmt  cor  ipoctayif^t  teligitte  qutnta* 

An  Poet.  ver.  9» 

*  Trmgcdiant  too  lay  t»y  their  stste  to  frieve : 
Prieut  and  Telenhua,  exil*d  and  poor, 
Forget  their  sweUtac  and  gigantic  words.' 

ROtCOMMON. 

Among  our  modern  English  (K>ets,  there  is  not 
who  vras  better  turned  for  tragedy  than  Lrr,  i 
instead  of  favouring  the  impetuosity  of  hi«  genu 
he  had  restrained  it,  and  kept  it  within  its  prop< 
hounds.  His  thoughts  are  wooder^'oUy  suited  ( 
tragedy,  but  frequently  lost  io  such  a  cloud  < 
words,  that  it  is  hard  to  see  the  beauty  of  thcs 
There  is  an  Infinite  fire  in  hu  works,  but  *>o  {\ 
votved  in  smoke,  that  it  does  not  appear  in  ha] 
its  lustre.  He  frequently  succeeds  In  the  passi«>na) 
parts  of  the  tragedy,  but  more  particularly  whe( 
he  slackens  his  efforts,  and  eases  the  style  of  tbo^ 
epithets  and  metaphors,  in  which  he  so  roo< 
abounds.  What  can  be  more  natural,  more  wft,  < 
more  passionate,  than  that  line  in  Statira's  sperti 
where  she  describes  the  charms  of  Alexander's  coi 
venation? 

*  Then  be  would  talk— Good  gods !  bow  he  would  ulk' 

HuU  unexpected  break  in  the  line,  and  tunis 
the  description  of  his  manner  of  talking  into  s 
admiration  of  it,  is  inexpremibly  beautiful,  afl 
wonderfully  suited  to  the  fond  dmacter  of  th 
penon  that  speaks  it.  There  is  a  simplicitv  j 
the  words,  that  outshines  the  utosost  pride  of  ej 
pression. 

Otway  has  followed  nature  in  the  language  q 
hb  tragedy,  and  therefore  shines  in  the  passional 
parts,  HMre  than  aav  of  our  English  poet-.  A 
there  is  something  familiar  and  domestic  in  th 
fable  of  hb  tragedy,  more  than  in  those  of  ai^ 
other  poet,  he  has  littfe  pomp,  but  peM  force  ii 
his  expremions.  For  which  reason,  tnongh  he  h» 
admirablv  succeeded  in  the  tender  and  meltin 
part  of  his  tragedies,  he  sometimes  falls  into  to 
peat  a  fomiliarity  of  phrase  in  those  parts,  vihid 
by  Aristotle*s  rale  ought  to  have  been  raised  an 
supported  by  the  dignity  of  expremion. 

It  has  been  observed  by  others,  that  this  yo* 
has  founded  his  tragedy  of  Venice  Preserved  oi 
so  wrong  a  plot,  that  the  greatest  characters  io  \ 
are  those  of  relieU  and  traitors.  Had  the  hero  n 
his  play  discovered  the  same  good  qualities  in  th 
defence  of  his  country,  that  be  showed  for  its  ro'n 
and  subversion,  the  audience  could  not  enough  pit| 
and  adaure  him :  but  as  he  b  now  represented*  w 
can  only  «y  of  him  what  the  RoauMi  atstorian  a> 
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wondcrfiiny  pkMed  to  mc  •  naa  larakin^  i^iBp, 
or  afhMtini;  the  ipods,  in  ooe  tceoe,  and  tkrowij^ 
binwir  at  the  fret  of  bit  mMreM  io  oMtber.  Let 
Mm  bHmve  ktmelf  loMlriitlj  towavdt  the  ami, 
•lOcetly  towardi  Che  fair  one,  and  it  it  ten  to 
bof  be  proves  a  favoarlte  of  tlw  boict.  Drjdcn 
and  Lre,  in  teveral  of  tlwir  tiai^iet,  laiYe  prac- 
tited  thb  tecret  with  good  MKccti. 

Bat  to  tbow  bow  a  rant  pleatet  beyond  the  moit 
Jwi  and  nataral  tbo«|;bt  that  it  not  pfoaoonccd 
with  vtbrmtiue,  I  woald  deiiie  the  reader,  when 
be  tret  the  tragedy  of  Oedipos,  to  obterre  bow 
qnictl  7  the  hero  it  ditaiitted  at  the  and  of  the  tMrd 
act,  bfker  having  prononnced  the  following  liaei,  in 
which  the  tbongbc  b  very  HUnnU,  and  apt  to  awre 


*  To  Tou,  good  godi,  I  malte  mf  bnt  apoal; 

Or  dear  my  virtue*,  or  my  crimcB  reveu. 

If  In  tbc  mttt  •ffitr  I  \MtMf  ran, 

And  bacliwwd  traad  thote  patW  I  •onghl to thun^ 

Impute  my  emn'to  yoor<«wa decree: 

My  hands  are  guilty,  but  my  heart  U  free.* 

Let  m  thea  obtcnrc  wkb  what  thunder-chipt  of  ap- 
phuMe  be  leavet  the  ttage,  after  the  iapietio  and 
exocfatioot  at  tlic  ead  of  the  foarth  act  (  and  yon 
will  woader  to  tee  aa  aadicaoe  to  caned  and  to 
pleated  at  the  tame  tiaM. 


no  M0ie  iUl  many 


*  O  that,  as  oft  I  hare  at  Athens  sera. 


[  ff'ihere,  bjf  tk€  mv,  then  i 
yean  ^flcr  Oenpiis}. 


The  sttffe  arise,  and  tbc  big  cloods  descend; 
to  now,  in  very  deed,  I  raigM  behold 
This  poDd*nHi»  globe,  md  aU  yon  marble  not, 
Meet  Hke  the  bands  of  Jorc^  aadcraah  awnUnd  i 
Far  alt  tbc  demcnis,*  Ice. 

AovsaTitsiuirr. 


Hmnlmg  tpokm  e/  If r.  Pmmli^  at  fwitWnut  rmh^ 
Img  Umtei/ MfpUwM  from  ike  Ml  tm§U  of  tm  mf 
Semeof  I  mmM  do  Mm  tk$  jm$tk»  fo  awn,  ikui  *«  U 
ereeUemify  formod  for  m  trmgtdimn^  mid  mken  Ac 
^Itatcc,  demrmi  iko  mdmirtUon  of  iko  beat  Jmlgsat 
m  i  dmAt  noi  M  ko  mUi  im  iko  Cmtftmt  of 
Mexico^  wkkA  u  acted  for  Um  mm  bomfU  Umorfm 
migki. 

AObiton.  C 

N«4I.    TUESDAY,  APRIL  17,1711. 

rtpotot*. 

OfVia  Met  i.  654. 

than  lost 

ADDnON. 

CovFAMioir  fer  the  geatlrainn  who  write*  the  fM- 
lowiag  letter,  tbonld  aoC  prorail  npoa  me  to  fiUI 
upon  the  fiUr  tex,  if  It  were  not  that  I  iad  they 
are  frequently  fklicr  than  they  oaght  Io  be.  Sach 
iainattom  are  not  to  be  teieVated  ia  civil  aaeiety, 
aad  I  tbiakbit  ■itfuttat  oaabt  to  bo  ■adc pnbtic, 
ap  a  wanting  for  other  sm  alwayt  to  exaauBi 
what  tbey  adaiire. 


*  Soppofiiro  yoa  to  bo  a  ptnon  of  gCBeml  haow* 
ledge,  I  make  my  appUcatiaw  to  yon  on  a  very  par- 
ticular  occatloa.  I  have  a  gfcat  laiad  to  be  rid  of 
my  wife,  and  l»pe,  whea  yon  contldcr  aiy  caie, 
yoa  will  bo  of  opialoo  1  have  vary  jatt  preteasioat 
to  a  divorce.  I  am  a  meat  maa  of  tbc  town,  nad 
have  very  little  iatprovcmCBt,  bat  what  I  have  got 
flampla^a.  i  lemei^er  In  the  SUent  Woaaaa,  the 
karaed  Dr.  Cotberd,  or  Dr.  Otier,  (I^fbiget  which) 
of  tbc  onaeo  of  tepaiatlaa  to  bo  Error 

a  woano.  aad  ftadt 


^tnoMt,  when  a 


her  BoC  to  be  the  tame  wooma  whom  be  Introdcd 
to  marry,  bat  another.  If  that  be  kw,  it  b,  I  prr- 
some,  exactly  my  cane.  For  yoa  are  to  kaow,  Mr. 
Spectator,  that  there  are  women  who  do  not  let 
their  hmbnndt  lee  their  fincc»  till  they  are  married. 
*  Not  to  keep  you  in  tatpente,  I  mean  plainly  tbai 
part  of  the  «cx  who  paint.  Tbev  we  some  nf  ihem 
to  exqobitely  tkilfnl  thit  way,  that  give  them  but  a 
tolerable  pair  of  eyct  to  set  op  with,  and  they  Hitl 
make  bosom,  lipt,  cheekt,  and  eye-brows,  by  tbeii 
own  indnttry.  At  for  my  dear,  never  wob  man  »o 
eaamoared  at  I  wat  of  her  fair  forrbead,  neck,  and 
armt,  nt  well  nt  the  bright  jet  of  her  hair ;  but  to 
my  great  attoaitfament  I  find  they  were  all  the 
effect  of  art  Her  tkin  U  to  taniiJied  with  this 
practice,  that  when  the  int  wakes  in  a  morainf^, 
the  tcarre  tecmt  yooag  enoogh  to  be  the  mother  of 
her  whom  I  carried  to  bed  the  night  before.  ] 
thnll  take  tl»  liberty  to  part  with  her  by  the  fint 
opportanity,  ualem  her  other  will  make  her  por- 
tion toltable  to  ber  real,  not  her  assumed  counte- 
nance. Thit  1  thonght  fit  to  let  him  and  brr 
know  by  yoor  meant. 

*  I  am,  tia, 
*  Yoar  awst  obedient,  humble  servant* 


behold  all  •  tbingii  with  the 
are  joyM  or  tad|  the  lami 
aU 


oc< 


upon 
taket  allthat  paint  to  invite  the  approach  ot 


1  caanot  tell  what  the  law,  or  the  parcwtt  of  the 
hidy  will  do  for  thb  injured  gentlemaa,  but  mii-4 
allow  be  hat  very  much  jattice  oa  bb  ude.  I 
have  iadeed  very  loag  oi>tcr»cd  thit  evil,  aad  di»' 
tiagubbed  those  of  oar  woama  who  wear  thrii 
owa,  from  tbote  in  bomwed  compiezionv,  by  the 
Pictt  nad  the  Brtttab.  There  doet  not  need  any 
great  ditcerament  to  judge  which  are  which.  IV 
Brititb  have  a  lively  aatmated  atpeci;  the  Pic^ 
thoagh  aever  to  beaatifal,  have  dead  aainformedl 
conateaanret.  The  motrlet  of  a  real  fbce  some, 
timet  twell  « itb  soft  pattion,  sudden  turprite,  and 
are  Inthed  with  agreeable  coafutioat,  accord! nj; 
ac  the  objects  before  them,  or  the  idem  prrseoced 
to  them,  aCect  their  imaglaatloa.    But  the  Pku 

law  air,  whether  they 

fixed  imeavibility  ap- 

A   Pict, 

at  paint 

lavcn,  b  obliged  to  beep  them  at 

I  a  tigb  Ui  a  laagiiMhia^  hiver,  if  fetched  too 
her,  would  ditM>lve  a  featare;  aad  a  kiM 
by  a  Ibrwafd  one,  might  traatlcr  tbq 
caaiplexioa  of  the  mittrea  to  the  admirer.  It  n 
hard  to  speak  of  these  &be  fair  oaot,  without  my^ 
lag  tometbing  uncomplaitaat,  bat  I  vroald  only 
to  them  to  consider  bow  tbey  like 
ing  Into  a  room  new  painted  i  tbey  may 
the  aear  approach  of  a  laiy  who 
thb  pfactice  b  macb  mote  olcative. 

WNI  Hoaeyeomb  toM  ai  oae  day  an  adva 
he  oaca  had  with  a  Pict.  Thb  lady  had  wit,  « 
weN  at  beauty,  at  wHI ;  aad  made*  it  her  busiaeas 
to  gaia  bewtt,  Ibr  no  other  maoa  but  to  rally  the 
tormentt  of  ber  lovork  She  would  makic  grtac 
ndvaaeet  to  inaMre  amn,  bat  witbaat  aay  aMnurr 
of  temple  braak  off  whea  there  wat  no  provoca- 
tioa.  Her  lll-oatare  and  vanity  made  my  firiead 
very  eatlly  proof  aaainit  the  chairmft  of  her  wit  andi 
eoavcnatwa :  but  her  bcantoout  Ibcm,  instead  of 
beiag  blemitbfd  by  ber  faitebood  aad  tacoottaacy, 
every  day  lacrcaaed  apoo  Mas,  and  the  had  new 
attrsctiom  every  time  be  taw  her.  Whea  the  ob- 
terved  Will  iirovocably  her  tlave,  the  began  to 
ote  him  as  tuch,aad  after  away  steps  towurdb  such 
a  cruelty,  she  at  last  atlcriy  baabhed  Uai.  1^ 
aabappy  lover  strove  ia  vain,  by  servile  epistles, 
to  revoke  bit  dooni  Uli  at  icagtb  be  wai  forced 
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anddtflrened  beroei,  utf d  to  make  theacfon  reprc- 
lent  them  in  dremet  and  clothei  that  were  Ihread- 
tiare  and  decayed.  This  artifice  formoviog  pity, 
feemi  as  ill  contrived  as  that  wc  have  been  ipeak- 
in^  of  to  inspire  us  with  a  great  idea  of  the  per- 
sons introduced  upon  the  stage.  In  short,  I  would 
have  our  conceptions  raised  by  t^  dignity  of 
thought  and  sublimity  of  expresMon,  Ather  than  by 
a  train  of  robes  or  a  plume  of  feathen. 

Another  mechanical  method  of  making  great 
men,  and  adding  dignity  to  kings  and  queens,  is  to 
accompany  them  with  halberts  and  battle-axes. 
Two  or  three  shifters  of  scenes,  with  the  two  can- 
dle-snuffers, make  up  a  complete  body  of  guards 
upon  the  English  stage  ;■  and  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  porters  dressed  in  red  coats,  can  represent 
above  a  doien  legions.  I  have  sometimes  seen  a 
couple  of  armies  drawn  up  together  upon  the  stage, 
when  the  poet  has  been  disposed  to  do  honour  to 
his  geneniL.  It  is  impossible  for  the  reader^s  imar 
gination  to  multiply  twenty  men  into  such  prodi- 
gioni  multitudes,  or  to  fancy  that  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  soldien  are  fighting  in  a  room 
of  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  compass.  Incidents  of 
Mich  a  aatufe  should  be  toM,  not  represented. 


NM3.    THURSDAY,  APRIL  l»,  nil. 


Non  tamen  tiiCia 


Digfw  geri  proma  in  »C€fmm:  multa^ut  tolUi 
£x  ocuUm,  fiMC  mox  narrtt  facundia  pr^iem. 

KOR.  An  Poet.  vcr.  188. 

*  Yet  there  src  things  Improper  for  s  icene, 
Whkh  men  of  jadgmcnt  only  will  reUu.' 

K09C0M1I0N. 

I  should,  therefore,  in  this  particular,  recommend 
to  my  countrymen  the  example  of  the  French 
stage,  wherp  the  king*  and  queens  always  appear 
unattended,  and  leave  their  guards  behind  the 
scenes.  I  should  likewise  be  glad  If  we  imitated 
the  French  in  banishing  from  our  stage  the  noise 
of  dnuM,  trumpets,  and  huxzas ;  which  Is  some- 
times so  very  great,  that  when  there  is  a  battle  in 
the  Ha>  market  thetftre,  one  may  hear  it  as  far  as 
Charing-croM. 

I  have  here  only  touched  upon  those  particulars 
which  are  made  use  of  to  raise  and  aggrandize*  the 
perwns  of  a  tragedy  |  and  shall  show  In  another 

Eaper  the  sevenU  expedients  which  are  practised 
y  authors  of  a  vulgaur  mius  to  move  terror,  pity, 
or  admiration,  in  their  hearers. 

The  tailor  and  the  painter  often  contribute  to 
the  succem  of  a  tragedy  more  than  the  poet. 
Scenes  affect  ordinary  minds  as  much  as  speeches ; 
and  our  actors  are  very  sensible,  that  a  well-dress- 
ed play  hw  sometimes  brought  them  as  full  au- 
diences as  a  wen-written  one.  The  Italiam  have 
a  very  good  phrase  to  expraa  this  art  of  imposing 
npon  the  spectators  by  appearances  (  they  call  it 
the  «  FourbtrU  deila  lewia,'  *  The  knavery,  or  trlck- 
isb  part  of  the  drama.*  But  however  the  show  and 
outside  of  the  tragedy  may  work  upon  the  vulgar, 
the  more  nnderstiUiding  part  of  the  audience  imme^ 
diately  see  through  it,  and  despise  It. 

A  good  poet  will  give  the  reader  a  more  lively 
Idea  of  an  army  or  a  battle  In  a  desert  ptioa,  than 
if  he  actually  saw  them  drawn  np  In  squadhms  and 
liattalions,  or  engaged  in  the  confusion  of  a  fight. 
Our  minds  shoud  be  opened  to  great  conceptions, 
and  inflamed  with  glorious  sentiments,  by  what  the 
actor  speaktf,  more  than  by  what  he  appeals.  Can 
all  the  trappings  of  equipage  of  a  king  or  hero, 
give  Brutus  half  that  pomp  and  waietiy  which  he 
receives  from  a  few  lines  In  Shakspeare? 

ADDISOM,  ^^ 


He  tibi  eruwi  artet;  pacitquc  impontrt 
ParcertnUoeelu.tttUbeUArtmperbM. 

VIKG.  At.  ▼!•  flo?  • 

Be  th«se  thy  srts;  to  bid  contentkm  c«Me, 
Chain  up  stem  wsn  sod  give  the  natioiu  peace* 
O'er  rabjcct  Unds  extend  thv  gentle  »wiTt 
And  temch  with  iron  rod  the  haughty  to  obey. 

TacuE  are  crowds  of  men,  whose  great  misfortoA 
it  is  that  they  were  not  bound  to  mechanic  aits  i 
trades  t  it  being  absolutely  necemary  for  them  i 
be  led  by  some  continual  task  or  employ  me4 
These  are  such  as  we  commonlv  call  dull  fellowj 
persods,  who,  for  want  of  something  to  do,  out  of 
certain  vacancy  of  thought,  rather  than  curiosiij 
are  ever  meddling  with  things  for  which  they  iM 
unfit.  I  cannot  give  you  a  notion  of  then  l>ett«| 
than  by  presenting  you  with  a  letter  from  a  grj 
tleman,  who  belongs  to  a  society  of  this  order  i 
men,  residing  at  Oxford. 

•Oxford,  April  13y  nil. 
(  ^,^  Pour  oVlock  In  the  moniii^ 

*  In  some  of  your  late  specnhUions,  1  found  »on| 
sketches  towards aa history  of  dubs:  but  yon  «rej 
to  me  to  show  them  in  somewhat  too  ludicrous^ 
light.  I  have  well  weighed  that  matter,  and  thin] 
that  the  most  Important  negotiations  may  be  hd 
caiTied  on  in  such  assemblies.  1  shaU  therefon 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  (which,  I  trust,  you  and 
aie  equally  concerned  for)  propose  an  institution  i 
that  nature  for  example  sake. 

*  1  most  confem  the  design  and  transaction*  ^ 
too  many  clubs  are  trifling,  and  manifestly  of  t\ 
consequence  to  the  nation  or  public  weal.  Tho»c 
will  give  you  up*  But  you  must  do  me  then  i^ 
justice  to  own,  that  nothing  can  be  more  »*fa>  J 
laudable,,  than  the  scheme  we  go  upon.  To  avo^ 
nicknames  and  witticinis,  we  call  ourselves  1> 
Hebdomadal  Meeting.  Our  president  cootinui 
lor  a  year  at  least^and  sometimes  four  or  five;  i^ 
are  all  grave,  serious,  designing  men  in  our  wa> ,  * 
think  It  our  duty,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  take  *-»< 
the  constitution  receives  no  hann— Ae  f  wrf  «'« 
menH  r9»  ettpkai  pu*flc^— To  censure  doctrine*  j 
facts,  pcnow  or  things,  which  we  do  not  lik^ :  \ 
•ettle  the  nation  at  home,  and  carry  on  the  »j 
abroad,  where  and  in  what  manner  we  see  fit.  I 
other  people  are  not  of  our  o|>inioo,  we  cano< 
help  that.  It  were  better  they  were.  Morcw^ 
we  now  and  then  condescend  to  direct,  in  losi 
measure,  the  little  aflUn  of  our  own  univenit.^ . 

*  Verily,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  are  much  offend^ 
at  the  act  for  importing  French  wines.  A  bo(« 
or  two  of  good  solid  edifying  port  at  boMl 
George's,  nmde  a  night  cheerful,  and  threw  off  rj 
serve.  But  this  plaguy  French  claret  wUI  not  odI 
cost  as  more  money,  but  do  us  lem  good.  Hwl  % 
be«n  aware  of  It,  before  it  had  gone  too  fsr, 
must  tell  you,  we  would  have  petitiooed  to  be  heal 
upon  that  salyect.    But  let  that  pam.  , 

*  I  must  let  you  know  likewise,  good  sir,  thai  % 
look  upon  a  certain  northetn  prince's  march.  I 
coniunniOB  with  Infidels,  to  be  P^l»^l>  H*'';; 
our  good-will  and  liking;  and,  for  all  Mo»id 
Palmquist,  a  most  dangerous  Innovatioo ;  and  « 
are  by  no  means  yet  sure,  that  some  people  »rr  w 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  At  least  my  own  pnvstr  »«^ 
tefs  leave  room  for  a  politician,  well  vrnr«  i 
matters  of  this  nature,  to  suspect  as  much,  sf 
pcoetratiog  friead  of  nine  tells  me. 
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KJdk,  Ffttbcr,  Roftl  Dtoe.   Oh !  antwcr  mc. 
Lrt  me  not  K«nt  in  tsaocmnce ;  but  tell 
Wby  thy  cuoDls'4  bonet,  bMra'd  ia  death, 
Have  bunt  Ihdr  ccaoMiitar  Why  the  tcpulchN^ 
Whcrrin  we  aw  thee  quietly  Inuro'd, 
Hath  opM  hb  poadrmut  and  narble  jaw« 
To  caat  thee  up  again  r  What  may  this  mcanf 
That  thou  dead  cone  again  to  eomplete  atcel 
Bertoitlrt  thw  the  gUmpaca  af  the  moon, 
Making  night  hidcoia .»' 

I  do  not  thcrefefc  iad  fiMlt  with  the  wtificci  above 
■eationed,  whea  tbey  ure  introdoecd  with  tkill, 
and  acGompaakcd  by  proportioimble  aentimenti 
and  exprcmooi  In  the  writing. 

For  the  aio?iiiff  of  pity,  our  priacipal  machine  li 
the  liaadlkcrcbien  ud  indeed  in  oar  common  iia- 
fedici,  we  ihoold  not  know  very  often  that  the 
penom  are  in  diitreM  by  any  thing  they  say,  if 
they  did  not  from  time  to  time  apply  their  liand* 
heivhiefr  to  their  CTea  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
think  of  baaiihing  thii  instrameat  of  aorrow  from 
the  atagei  I  kaow  a  tragedy  conld  not  anbtiat 
witlioal  it  I  all  that  I  would  contend  for,  is  to 
keep  it  from  being  misapplied.  In  a  word,  I 
woald  have  the  actor's  tongue  aympathize  with  bis 
cycf. 

A  disconsolate  mother,  with  a  child  in  her  hand, 
has  fk«f|aeatly  drawa  compamion  from  the  audi- 
ence, and  haa  therefore  gained  a  place  in  several 
tragediet.  A  modem  writer,  that  observed  how 
this  had  took  In  other  pteys,  being  resolved  to 
doable  the  distress,  and  melt  his  audience  twice  at 
much  as  those  before  him  had  done,  brought  a 
wincem  upon  the  stage  with  a  little  boy  in  one 
baad,  aad  a  girl  ia  the  other.  This  too  had  a  very 
good  eAct.  A  third  poet  lieing  resolved  to  out- 
write  all  Us  predocemon,  a  few  yean  ago  iatro- 
daced  three  childrea  with  great  succcia ;  aad,  as  I 
am  lafonned,  a  youog  genfiemaa,  who  ia  fall  v  de- 
termined to  break  the  nmat  obdaiate  hearts,  has  a 
tragedy  by  him,  where  the  tot  penon  that  appean 
apoB  the  stage  is  aa  afllicted  widow  la  her  mounK 
teg  weeds,  with  half  a  doira  fetheriesa  childrea 
atteadlng  her,  like  those  that  nsaally  hang  about 
the  figure  of  Charity.  Tbas  several  iacideats  that 
are  beaotlAd  la  a  good  writer,  beeome  rtdioaloM 
by  felling  iato  the  haads  of  a  bad  oae. 

Bat  aaioag  all  oar  nwthoda  of  aM»vlag  pHy  or 
larrar,  then  la  none  so  absard  and  barbaroas,  aad 
what  more  etpoiea  as  to  the  contempt  aad  ridicale 
of  our  aelghboan,  than  that  dreadfel  butchering 
•f  oae  aaother,  whieh  la  very  lireqoeat  upon  the 
Bnglish  stage.  To  delight  la  seelag  maa  stabbed, 
poisoaed,  racked,  or  Impaled,  is  eertaialy  the  sign 
of  a  cnsal  tomper  i  aad  aa  thia  la  often  practised 
befeve  the  British  aadieaco,  several  French  cri- 
tics, who  tUak  these  are  grateful  spectados  to  ^ 
take  arcasioa  tnm  them  to  repuseat  as  aa  a  peo- 
ple that  dclighi  ia  Mood.  It  it  iadeed  very  odd, 
to  sec  oar  stage  strewed  with  carcaaes  la  the  last 
ioeaet  of  a  tragedy  i  aad  to  obaervo  ia  the  ward- 
robe of  the  playhouse  aeveial  daggers,  ponlarda, 
vheela,  bowb  for  poiaoa,  aad  many  other  laatra- 
mcats  of  death.  If  urden  aad  exacatioai  are  al- 
wayi  tmsaeted  behiad  the  aeeaos  lo  the  Freach 
thealrai  which  ia  geacral  la  very  agreeable  lo  the 
naanen  of  a  polite  aad  eivillaed  poopio  i  bat  ai 
there  are  no  exceptions  to  thb  rale  oa  the  Freach 
stage,  it  leads  them  iato  abaarditka  alamst  as  ridi- 
calooi  aa  that  which  fella  uader 


I  rmembcr  la  the  feanms  play  of  Concille, 
upoa  the  saliject  of  the  Hoc 
atli  I  theieiee  yoaag  horo,  who  had  O' 


writtca 


the  mliiect  of  the  Horatai  and  Curi- 

Curiatii  one  after  aiiother  Qascead  of  beiag  con- 
cratalat«d  by  hissbter  fer  Ms  victory,  being  up- 
braided by  her  fer  bavin  ilalB  her  lovcr^  te  the 


height  of  his  passion  and  resentmenip kills  her.  I 
any  thing  could  extenuate  so  brutal  an  action,  j 
woiild  be  the  doing  of  it  on  a  sudden,  before  th 
sentiments  of  nature,  reason,  or  maUiood,  couli 
take  place  in  him.  However,  to  avoid  publi 
bloodshed,  as  soon  as  his  pamion  is  wrooght  lo  if 
height,  he  follows  his  sister  the  whole  length  of  th 
stage,  and  forbears  killing  her  till  they  are  boc 
withdrawn  behind  the  scenes.  I  must  coofew,  ha 
he  murdered  ber  before  the  aodience,  the  iod^ 
cency  might  have  been  greater ;  hot  as  it  i«,  it  ap 
pean  very  unnatural,  and  looks  like  killing  i 
cold  blood.  To  give  my  opinion  upon  thia  cmai 
the  fact  ought  not  to  have  been  rrpreaented,  b< 
to  have  been  told,  if  there  was  any  occasion  for  ii 
It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  to  wt 
how  Soohocles  has  conducted  a  tragedy  under  th 
like  ddicate  circiuistances.  Orestes  was  in  ih 
same  condition  with  Hnmlet  in  Shalupeare,  k\ 
mother  having  murdered  hia  fatlier,  and  takel 
possession  of  his  kingdom  in  conspiracy  with  h< 
adulterer.  That  young  prince  therefore,  bei0g  d^ 
termined  to  revenge  bis  fatber*s  death  upon  thm 
who  tilled  his  throne,  conveys  himself  by  a  beautift 
stratagem  into  his  mother*s  apaitment,  with  a  n 
solution  to  kill  her.  But  because  such  a  sprctad 
would  have  been  too  shocking  to  the  aodiena 
thb  dreadfel  resolution  b  executed  behind  th 
scenes :  the  mother  b  heard  calling  out  to  her  son  U 
mercy  i  and  the  son  aaswering  her  that  she  shone 
no  mercy  to  hb  father  i  after  which  she  shriel 
out  that  she  b  wounded,  and  by  what  followi  « 
find  that  she  b  slain.  I  do  not  remember  that  ii 
any  of  our  plays  there  are  speeches  made  behin 
the  scenea,  though  there  are  other  instances  of  tbi 
nature  to  be  met  with  in  those  of  the  aacienu 
and  I  believe  my  reader  will  agree  with  me,  tbi 
fbere  is  something  infinitely  more  affecting  in  thj 
dreadfel  dialogue  between  the  mother  and  h« 
son  behind  the  scenes,  than  could  have  been  in  anj 
thing  transacted  before  the  aodience.  Oreit< 
immediately  after  meets  the  usurper  at  the  entnuM 
of  hb  palace ;  and  bv  a  very  happy  thevght  of  th 
poet  avoids  killing  him  before  the  aadience,  h 
telling  him  that  he  should  live  some  time  In  hi 
present  bltt^rnem  of  soul  before  he  would  dbpaM 
him,  and  by  ordering  him  to  retire  Into  that  pal 
of  the  palace  where  he  had  slain  hb  father,  wmm 
murder  he  would  revenge  in  the  very  mme  pta^ 
where  it  was  committed.  By  thb  meana  the  pM 
obacrves  that  decency,  which  Horace  afterward 
established  as  ande,  of  forbearing  to  commit  pai 
ricides  or  unnatural  murders  before  the  aadiencr^ 

'  Me  cerwmjMpMlo  nolM  jAdn  imcitM/ 

An  Foct  vcr.  IftS. 

•  Let  not  MMaa  draw  hw  mwdMng  kalft^ 

a  the  iiai 
KOeCOMMON. 


And  spUl  her  chtldiva%  bbod  upan  iha  aiafa.' 

COMMG 


The  French  have  therefore  refined  too  much  upo 
norace*s  rule,  who  never  designed  to  bani«h  n 
kinds  of  death  tnm  the  stage  i  but  only  such  i 
had  too  moch  horror  In  them,  and  which  woull 
hnve  a  better  effect  upon  the  niidlenoe  when  tiaai 
acted  behind  the  scenes.  I  woidd  therefore  recoH 
mend  to  my  cevntrymen  the  practice  of  the  ai 
dent  poets,  who  were  very  sparing  of  their  poblj 
executions,  nnd  rather  chose  to  perform  them  hi 
hind  the  scenes,  if  it  could  be  done  with  ns  grrfl 
an  offset  upon  the  audience.  At  the  same  time, 
mast  observe,  that  though  the  devoted  perwui  « 
the  tragedy  were  seldom  slain  before  the  audience 
which  haa  generally  something  ridicalnos  In  i< 
their  bodica  were  aftea  ^rodaced  after  their  dcati 
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■he  broke  oat  into  •  loud  ioltloqay,  '  WIicd  will 
tlie  dear  witdm  enter?*  nnd  immediately  apon 
tbelr  int  appearance,  atked  a  lady  that  sat  three 
boxes  from  her  on  her  ri^t  hand,  if  those  witches 
were  iaot  charming  creatures.  A  little  afler,  as 
Bettertoa  was  in  one  of  the  finest  speeches  of  the 
plavy  the  shook  her  fan  at  another  lady  who  sat 
as  far  on  the  left  hand,  and  told  her  with  a  whis- 
per that  might  be  heard  all  oter  the  pit,  *  We  must 
not  expect  to  see  Balloon  to>night.*  Not  long 
after,  calling  oot  to  n  young  baronet  by  hb  nalne, 
who  sat  three  seats  beuire  me,  she  asked  him  whe- 
ther Macbeth's  wife  was  still  alive  i  and  before  he 
coald  give  an  answer,  fell  a  talking  of  the  ghost 
of  Baaquo.  She  had  by  this  time  formed  a  little 
aadienee  to  henelf,  and  fixed  the  attention  of  all 
abont  her.  Bat  as  I  had  a  mind  to  hear  the  play, 
I  got  oat  of  the  sphere  of  her  impertinence,  and 
planted  myself  in  one  of  tbe  remotest  comen  of 
tliepit. 

TWs  pretty  chtldishnea  of  belia^toar  is  one  of 
the  most  refined  parts  of  coqnetry,  and  is  not  to 
be  attained  in  perfection  by  ladies  that  do  not 
travel  for  their  improvement.  A  natoral  and  nn- 
comtrained  behavloar  haa  lomething  in  it  so  agree- 
able, that  it  Is  no  wonder  to  see  people  ende»> 
vonring  after  it  Bat  at  the  tame  time  it  is  so  very 
hard  to  bit,  when  it  is  not  liawi  with  ns,  that  people 
often  make  themselves  ridicoloas  in  attempting  it. 

A  vei^  ingenioai  French  aathor  tells  os,  that  the 
ladies  of  the  court  of  France,  In  his  time,  thought 
it  ill-breeding,  and  a  kind  of  feoiale  pedaotry,  to 
pronounce  an  hard  word  right  i  for  which  reason 
they  took  frequent  occasion  to  use  hard  words,  that 
they  might  show  a  politenem  in  murdering  them. 
He  farther  adds,  that  a  lady  of  tomt  quality  at 
court,  having  acridentally  nmde  use  of  a  bard  word 
in  a  proper  place,  ami  proooanced  it  right,  the 
whole  assembly  was  oot  of  countenance  for  her. 

I  must  however  be  so  jurt  to  own,  that  there  are 
many  ladles  who  have  trwvclled  several  thousands 
of  miles  wltKoot  being  the  worse  tor  It,  and  have 
tmN^ht  home  with  them  all  the  modesty,  discre^ 
tloo,  and  good  senie,  that  they  went  abroad  with. 
Af,  on  tl^  contrary,  there  are  great  numben  of 
travelled  ladies,  who  have  lived  aU  their  days  with- 
in the  smoke  of  London.  I  have  known  a  woman 
(hat  never  was  out  of  the  parish  of  St.  Jaaies's  be- 
tray as  many  foreign  fopperies  in  her  carriage,  as 
she  coold  have  gleaned  ap  in  half  the  countries  of 
JSurope 
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Norn 

OVID.  Met.  1. 1,  m.  9. 

Tte  Jsniag  MCdt  of  lU-ooosoctsd  UUofi. 

Wnsn  I  want  umteriab  for  this  paper,  it  Is  my 
ciytom  to  go  abroad  la  qucot  of  gasae ;  and  when 
I  sneet  any  proper  subject,  I  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  settlag  down  an  bint  of  it  upon  paper. 
At  the  same  time  1  look  Into  the  letten  of  my  cor- 
respondents, and  if  1  find  any  thing  suggested  in 
them  that  may  aford  matter  of  specnlatioii,  I  like- 
wise cater  a  minute  of  It  In  my  collection  of  map 
terlals.  By  thb  means  I  firequently  cnny  about 
me  a  whole  sheetfal  of  Mats,  that  would  look  like 
a  rhapsody  of  nonsense  to  any  body  but  myself. 
IVre  Is  nothlig  In  them  but  obscurity  and  coo- 
fwlon,  raving  and  inconsistency.  In  short,  they 
•re  my  spe^latite  la  the  first  principles,  that 


(like  the  worid  in  its  chaos)  are  void  of  all  ligl 
distinction,  and  ordrr. 

About  a  week  since  there  happened  lo  me 
very  odd  accid^'ot,  by  reaaiw  of  one  of  these  n 
papers  of  minutes  which  I  had  accidentally  df  opp< 
at  Lloyd*s  cofiee-hoose,  where  'iht*  aaction*  a 
usually  kept.  Before  1  mimed  it,  there  werr 
cluster  of  people  who  had  found  it,  and  w  rrr  t 
verting  themsrlves  with  it  at  onr  rnd  of  the  rnfl> 
house.  It  had  raised  so  much  laughter  amoox  the 
before  I  bad  observed  what  thr>  were  al»oar,  th 
I  had  not  the  courage  to  own  it.  The  boy  of  il 
coflee-lmuse,  when  tbey  had  done  with  it,  CAm* 
it  about  in  hn  hand,  asking  every  body  if  the>  U, 
dropped  a  written  paper;  boi  nobody  rhallrocn 
it,  he  was  ordered  by  those  merry  geutlemen  «\  I 
had  before  perused  it,  to  get  up  into  the  ancCK 
pulpit,  and  read  it  to  the  whole  room,  that  if  ai 
one  would  own  it,  they  might.  The  boy  arctir 
ingly  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  with  a  very  audib 
voice  read  as  follows : 

MINUTBS. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coveriey*s  country  seat ....  Ve*,  f 
1  hate  long  speeches. . .  .Query,  if  a  good  Christie 
may  be  a  coiyarer....Childennas-day,  salt&eU< 
hoine-dog,  screecbowl,  cricket ....  Mr.  Thomas  I 
de  of  London,  in  the  good  riilp  called  the  Achilh 
Yarico  ....  JBgreteiiqut  medimdo  ....  Ghosts  . . 
The  Lady*s  library. . .  .Lion  by  trade  a  tailor . . 
Dromedary  called  Bueepbaios...'. Equipage  tJ 
lady*8  Mummum  ftea«m....Charies  Liilie  to  I 
taken  notice  of. . .  .Short  face  a  relief  to  envy . . 
Redundancies  In  the  three  profesMons...  .Kii 
Latinus  a  recruit ...  .Jew  devouring  a  bam  i 
bacon ....  Westminster-abbey . . .  .Grand  Cairo . . 
Procrastination . . .  .April  fooh . . .  .Blue  boars,  u 
lions,  hogs  in  armour.... Enter  a  King  and  t« 
Fiddlers  fltu, . .  .Admission  into  the  Ugly  club. . 
Beaut V  how  improvable . . .  .Families  of  Inie  ai 
faliw  humour.... llie  parrot**  school.miitrett . . , 
Face  half  Pict  half  British. . .  .No  man  to  be  i 
hero  of  a  tragedy  under  six  foot.... Club  i 
sighers.... Letten  from  flower-pots,  elbow-chaii 
tapestry-figures,  lion,  thunder. . .  .The  bell  ringf  ( 
the  puppet-show . . .  .Old  woman  with  a  t»eard  nui 
ried  to  a  smock-faced  boy. . .  .My  next  coat  to  I 
turned  up  with  blue. . .  .Fable  of  toogs  and  gr» 
iron . . .  .Flower  dyers. . .  .The  soldier's  prayer . . . 

Thank  ye  for  nothing,  says  the  gallypot Pa 

tolus  In  stockings  with  golden  clocks  to  them . .  < 
Bamboos,  cudgels,  drumsticks. . .  .Slip  of  my  lan^ 
lady*s  eldest  daughter. ..  .The  black  mare  with 
star  in  her  fbrehead . . .  .The  barber's  pole . . . .  W| 
Honeycomb*s  ooat^pocket ....  Csssar's  behavior 
and  my  own  in  parallel  drcomstanccs. .. .  Poem  I 
patclkwork. . .  .iVnOt  grmri$  est  ptrtuumt  JckUk 
. . .  .The  female  coaventlcler . .  •  .The  ogle«ai«« 

The  reading  of  this  paper  made  tbe  whole  coffo 
very  merry  %  some  of  them  condaded  ii  w^ 
written  by  n  madman,  and  others  by  somebod 
that  had  been  taking  notes  Out  of  the  Spectai^ 
One  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  very  substandt 
dtixen  told  ns  with  several  political  winks 
nods,  that  be  wlihed  there  was  no  more  in 
paper  than  what  was  expressed  in  It :  tbat  for 
p«rt,  be  looked  npoo  the  droosedary,  the  gri 
and  the  barber's  pole,  to  signify  soosethiug 
than  what  was  usually  oieant  by  those  word* 
that  he  thooght  the  coffeonnan  could  not  do  beti  ^ 
than  to  carry  the  paper  to  one  of  the  seciriafl 
of  state.  Ho  further  added,  that  be  did  not  111 
the  name  of  the  ovtlandlih  man  wHh  the  golK 
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In  tb«  tm  place  I  Boit  obienre,  tim  there  It  • 
•et  of  merry  ivolls,  whom  the  eommoD  people  of 
all  coootrict  admire,  and  leem  to  love  lo  well«- 
*  that  they  could  eat  them,*  accordioc  to  the  old 
proverb :  I  mean  those  cfrcomfofaseous  wits  whom 
every  nation  calls  by  the  name  of  that  dlih  of  meat 
which  it  loves  best:  in  Holland  they  are  termed 
Pickled  Herrinp  i  in  France,  Jean  Polagcs  i  In 
Italy,  MacearoiUes;  and  in  Great  Britain,  Jnck 
Puddings.  These  merry  wags,  from  whatsoeser 
food  they  receive  their  titles,  that  they  may  make 
their  aadlences  laagh,  always  appear  in  a  fool's 
coat,  and  commit  such  blaoden  and  mistakes  in 
every  step  they  take,  and  every  word  they  ntter, 
as  those  who  listen  to  them  wonld  be  ashamed  of. 

Bot  this  little  triomph  of  the  nndefstanding, 
under  the  dl«gnise  of  laughter,  is  no  where  more 
visible  than  In  that  custon^  which  prevails  every 
where  among  us  on  the  first  day  of  the  present 
month,  when  every  body  takes  it  In  his  head  to 
make  as  many  fools  as  he  can.  In  proportion  as 
there  are  more  follies  discovered,  so  there  is  more 
laughter  raised  on  this  day  than  on  any  other  in 
the  whole  year.  A  neighbour  of  mine,  who  is  a 
haberdasher  by  trade,  and  a  very  shallow  con- 
ceited fellow,  omkcs  his  boast  that  for  these  ten 
veais  successively  he  has  not  made  Icm  than  an 
hundred  April  fooK  My  landlady  had  a  failing, 
out  with  him  about  a  fortnight  ago,  for  sending 
every  one  of  her  childrcvi  upon  some  sleevelem 
errand,  as  !ihe  tenns  It.  Her  eldest  son  went  to 
buy  an  halfpennyworth  of  inkle  at  a  shoemaker's i 
the  eldest  daughter  was  dispatched  half  a  mUe  to 
see  a  monster ;  and.  In  short,  the  whole  family  of 
innocent  children  nmde  April  fools.  Nay,  my 
landlady  heiself  did  not  escape  him.  This  emptj 
fellow  hu  laughed  upon  these  conceits  ever  since. 

This  art  of  wit  is  well  enough,  when  confined  to 
one  day  in  a  twelvemonth  |  but  there  is  an  inge- 
nious tribe  of  men  sprung  up  of  late  years,  who 
are  for  making  April  fools  every  day  in  the  yew. 
These  gentlemen  are  commonly  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Biten  *  t  a  lace  of  m^n  that  are  per- 
petually employed  In  laughing  at  those  mistakes 
which  are  oftheir  own  prcMocuon. 

Thus  we  see,  in  proportion  as  one  ssan  is  more 
re6oed  than  another,  he  chooses  his  fool  out  of  a 
lower  or  higher  clam  of  mankind,  or,  to  speak  in 
a  ^re  philosophical  language,  that  secret  elation 
or  pride  of  heart,  which  is  generally  called  laughter, 
arises  in  him,  from  his  comparing  himself  with  an 
ot^ect  below  him,  whether  it  so  happens  that  it  be 
a  natural  or  an  artificial  fool.  It  is,  indeed,  very 
possible,  that  tlie  persons  we  laugh  at  may  in  the 
main  of  their  characters  be  much  wiser  men  than 
ourselves  i  but  if  they  would  hnve  us  laugh  at  them, 
they  most  fall  short*  of  us  in  those  rrspecls  which 
ftjr  up  this  patfion. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  appear  too  abstracted  in  my 
speculations,  if  I  show  that  when  a  man  of  wit 
makes  us  laugh,  it  is  by  betraying  some  oddoem  or 
infirmity  in  his  own  character,  or  in  the  represen- 
tation which  he  makes  of  others ;  and  that  when 
we  laugh  at  a  brute,  or  even  at  an  inanimate 
thing,  it  is  at  some  action  or  Incident  that  bears  a 
remote  analogy  to  any  blunder  or  absurdity  in  rea- 
sonable creatures. 

But  to  come  into  common  life :  I  shall  pass  by 
the  consideration  of  those  stage  coxcombs  that  are 
able  to  shake  a  whole  audience,  and  take  notice 
of  a  particular  sort  of  men  who  are  such  provokers 

•  Ste  NO  504,  aud  "Tst  N*  12.  Bowc  prodactd  »  comedy 
on  the  tubiect.  with  the  title  of  *  The  DiUr;*  which,  how- 
ever, added  nothing  to  his  reputalioD  at  aa  author. 


of  mlHh  in  convenatiao,  that  It  Is  Impoarible  foi 
a  club  or  merry  meeting  to  subsist  without  them 
I  mean  those  honest  gentlemen  tfcnt  are  alwa>i 
exposed  to  the  wit  and  raillery  of  their  wril 
wishers  and  compauons  i  that  are  pelted  by  niei| 
women,  and  children,  friends  and  foes,  nnd,  id  i 
word,  stand  as  butts  la  coovenation,  for  every  obi 
to  shoot  at  that  pleases.  I  know  several  of  tbea 
butts  who  are  men  of  wit  nnd  sense,  though  b| 
some  odd  turn  of  humour,  some  unlucky  cait  ll 
their  person  or  bdmviour,  they  have  always  t^ 
mbfortune  to  make  the  compnny  nserry.  The  tmi 
of  it  is,  a  man  is  not  qnalined  for  a  butt,  who  ha 
aot  a  good  deal  of  wit  and  vlvachy,  even  In  to 
ridiculous  side  of  his  character.  A  stupid  butt  I 
only  It  for  the  convenatioo  of  ordinary  people 
men  of  wit  require  one  that  will  give  them  pla^ 
and  bestir  him^lf  In  the  absurd  part  of  his  behi 
viour.  A  butt  with  these  accomplishments  fr< 
quentfy  gets  the  laagh  of  his  side,  and  turns  tl^ 
ridicule  upon  him  that  attacks  him.  Sir  Joh 
Faistaff  was  an  hero  of  this  species,  and  gives 
good  description  of  himself  in  hb  capacity  of 
butt,  after  the  following  mnaner:  *  Men  of  ^ 
sorts,*  says  that  merry  knight,  *  take  a  pridf  i 
gird  at  me.  The  brain  of  any  man  b  not  able  i 
invent  any  thing  that  teads  to  laaghter  more  tha 
I  invent,  or  b  invented  on  roe.  I  am  not  onl 
witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause  that  wit  b  in  othi 
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Anonon. 


N*48.    WBDNEBDAT,  APRIL  95,  1711. 


Per  9mmUm»  mdiium  nbi  $ap€MuTm 

OVQ).  Met.  xiT.  652. 
heoAeafiiMb 


Rtpp€rU 

Throogh  various 


Mt  correspondents  take  it  HI  if  I  do  not,  froj 
time  to  time,  let  them  know  I  have  received  the! 
letters.  The  most  effectual  way  will  be  to  pnbltj 
some  of  them  that  are  upon  importaat  subjects 
which  I  shnll  introdore  with  a  letter  of  my  ow 
that  I  writ  a  fortnight  ago  to  a  fraternity  wU 
thought  fit  to  nmke  me  an  honorary  member. 

TO  THB  PREStDBffT  AUD  rSLLOWt  OF  THE 

ug£y  CLOB. 

*  MAT  IT  PLBASB  TOOB  nBVOBMfTf B, 

'  I  HAvn  received  the  notificatioo  of  the  hono< 
you  have  done  me,  in  ndmitting  me  into  ym 
society.  I  ackaowledge  aiy  want  of  merit,  ai] 
for  that  reason  shall  endeavour  at  all  times  to  mak 
up  my  own  failures,  by  introducing  and  recon 
mending  to  the  club  persons  of  more  undonbte 
qualifications  than  I  can  pretend  to.  I  shall  oe] 
week  coose  down  In  the  stage-coaeh,  in  order  \ 
take  my  seat  at  the  board ;  and  shall  bring  wil 
me  a  candidate  of  each  sex.  The  persons  I  Am 
present  to  you,  are  an  old  beau  and  a  model 
Pict  If  they  are  not  so  eminently  gifted  by  U 
tare  ns  our  assembly  expects,  give  me  leave  i 
say  their  acquired  ugliness  b  greater  than  any  tU 
has  ever  appeared  before  you.  The  beaa  has  vi 
ried  hb  drem  every  day  of  hb  life  for  these  thirl 
years  past,  and  still  ndded  to  the  delbndty  fe 
was  bom  with.  The  Pict  bus  still  greater  mer 
towards  us,  and  bus,  ever  since  she  came  to  yea) 
of  discretion,  deserted  the  handsome  party,  an 
taken  all  possible  paint  to  acquire  the  face  i 
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SPECTATOR, 


have  DOlhing  elM  (a  do  bat  make  olMcrvaCioas)  lee 
in  everj  parish,  street,  lane,  and  alley  of  this  po- 
polous  city,  a  little  potentate  that  has  his  conrt 
and  his  iattcren  who  lay  soam  for  his  aflectioo 
and  favour,  by  the  same  arts  that  are  practised 
apon  men  in  hi|cher  stations. 

In  the  place  I  most  asoally  frequent,  men  dtflTer 
rather  in  the  time  of  day  in  which  they  make  a 
ftj^nre,  than  in  any  real  greatness  above  one  ano- 
tlMn-.  I,  who  am  at  the  eoffee-houfe  at  six  in  the 
mornini^f  know  that  my  friend  Beaver  the  haber- 
dasher has  a  levee  of  more  undissembled  friends 
mid  admirersfthan  most  of  the  conrtien  or  Keoerals 
of  Great  Britain.  Every  man  about  him  has,  per- 
haps, a  newspaper  in  hb  hand  i  but  none  can  pre> 
tend  to  ipiess  woat  step  will  be  taken  in  any  one 
court  of  Europe,  till  Mr.  Beaver  has  thrown  down 
bis  pipe,  and  declares  what  measures  the  ailieti 
most  enter  into  upon  this  new  posture  of  afairv. 
Our  cotfee-house  is  near  one  of  the  inns  of  court, 
and  Beaver  has  the  audience  and  admiration  of  his 
neighbours  from  six  till  within  a  quarter  of  eight, 
at  which  time  he  is  ioterrupted  by  the  studenu  of 
the  house  (  some  of  whom  are  ready  dressed  for 
Westminster  at  eight  in  a  morning,  with  faces 
■s  busy  as  if  they  were  reuintd  in  every  cawie 
there ;  and  others  come  in  their  ni|Cht-gowns  to 
saunter  away  their  time,  as  if  they  never  dehigned 
to  go  thttber.  I  do  not  know  that  1  meet,  in  any 
of  my  walks,  objects  which  mote  both  my  spleen 
and  laughter  so  eflectuaUv,  as  those  young  fellows 
at  the  Grecian,  Squire's,*  Searle\  and  all  other 
roflfee4iouses  adjacent  to  the  law,  who  rise  early 
for  no  other  purpose  but  to  publish  their  laziness. 
One  would  think  these  young  virtuosos  take  a  gay 
cap  and  slippers,  with  a  scarf  and  part>-colooied 
gown,  ti  be  ensigns  of  dignity ;  for  the  vain  things 
approach  each  other  with  an  air,  which  Aiows  they 
regard  one  another  for  their  vestments.  I  have  ob- 
served, that  the  superiority  among  these  proceeds 
from  an  opinion  of  gallantry  and  fashion.  The 
gentleman  in  the  strawberry  sash,  who  presides  so 
much  over  the  rest,  has,  it  seems,  subscribed  to 
every  opera  this  la»t  winter,  and  is  supposed  to  re- 
ceive favoun  from  one  of  the  actresses. 

'When  the  day  grows  too  bu^ty  for  these  gentle- 
men to  enjoy  any  longer  the  'pleasures  of  their 
dishabille,  with  any  niann^  of  confidence,  they 
give  place  to  men  who  ha%e  bnsineM  or  good  sense 
in  their  faces,  and  come  to  the  cofi*ec4iOttse  either 
to  transact  afCiirs,  or  eiyoy  convenatioo.  The  per- 
sons to  who»e  behaviour  and  discourse  I  have  mo^t 
regard,  are  such  as  are  between  these  two  sorts  of 
men;  such  as  have  not  spirits  too  active  to  be 
happy  and  well  pleased  in  a  private  condition, 
Dor  complexions  too  warm  io  make  them  neglect 
the  dnties  and  relations  of  life.  Of  these  sort  of 
men  consist  the  worthier  part  of  mankind  %  of  the»e 
are  all  good  fathen,  generous  brothers,  sincere 
friends,  and  faithful  subjects.  Their  entertalnmcnu 
are  derived  rather  from  reason  tlian  imagination ; 
which  is  the  cause  that  there  is  no  impatience  or 
instability  in  their  speech  or  action.  Yon  see  in 
their  countenances  they  are  at  home,  and  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  present  instant  as  it  passes,  with- 
out desiring  to  quicken  it  by  gratifying  any  pas- 
lion,  or  prosecuting  any  new  design.  These>are  the 
men  formed  for  society,  and  those  little  commnnities 
which  we  expms  by  the  word  neighbourhood. 

The  coffeehouse  Is  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  all 
that  live  near  it,  who  are  thus  turned  to  relish  calm 
and  ordinary  life.  Eubalui  presides  over  the  mid- 
dle houn  of  the  day,  when  thi*  assembly  of  men 
meet  together.    Ho  civoyi  a  great  fortune  haod- 
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>;  and  e: 


somely,  without  launching  intoexpeme;  and  exefl 
magiy  noble  and  useful  qualities,  without  app<^^ 
iog  in  any  public  employment.  His  wisdom  as 
knowledge  are  serviceable  to  all  that  thi  ok  fit 
make  use  of  them;  and  he  does  the  otBce  oT 
counsel,  a  judge,  an  executor,  and  a  friend  to  ^ 
hb  acquaintance,  not  only  without  the  profits  w  H  i  i 
attend  such  offices,  but  also  without  the  defef^eui 
and  homage  which  are  usually  paid  to  them.  1  1 
giving  ofthanks  is  displeasing  to  him.  The  |crex«t^ 
gratitude  yoo  can  show  him,  b  to  let  bins  m^c  y\ 
are  the  better  man  for  his  services;  and  that  >  ^ 
are  as  ready  to  oblige  others,  as  he  is  to  ot>lt| 
you. 

In  the  private  exigencies  of  his  friends,  be  l«-f^ 
at  legal  value  considerable  sums,  which  lie  mid 
bighly  increase  by  rolling  in  the  public  stocks.  I 
does  not  consider  in  whose  hands  his  money  v« 
improve  most,  but  where  it  will  do  most  good. 

Eobulus  harso  great  an  authority  in  bis  lit^ 
diurnal  audience,  that  when  he  shakes  his  bead  i 
any  piece  of  public  news,  they  all  of  them  appei 
dejected  $  and,  on  the  contnry,  go  home  to  th^ 
dinnen  with  a  good  stomach  and  cheerfol  n»-pe^ 
when  Eubolns  seems  to  intimate  that  things  go  v*  «H 
Nay,  their  veneration  towards  him  is  so  great,  th| 
when  they  are  in  other  company  they  speskk  u.i 
act  after  him ;  are  wise  in  hu  sentences,  and  are  i 
sooner  sat  down  at  their  own  tables,  bat  they  Iso^ 
or  fear,  rejoice  or  despond,  as  they  saw  him  do  i 
the  coiee-bouse.  In  a  word,  every  man  i*  Eubull 
as  soon  as  his  bark  is  toraed. 

Having  here  gi«en  an  accoaot  of  the  se^eri 
reigns  that  succeed  each  other  from  day-break  1 1 
dinner  time,  I  shall  mention  the  monarchs  of  t\ 
aflemoon  on  another  occasion,  and  shut  op  ti 
whole  series  of  them  with  the  history  of  Totn  c| 
Tyrant  • ;  who,  as  lint  minister  of  the  cot*ee-l>o«t^ 
lakes  the  government  upon  him  between  the  ho4 
of  eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  and  gives  his  orde 
in  tlie  most  arbitrary  manner  to  the  servants  b 
low  him,  as  to  the  disposition  of  liquon,  coal,  oc 
cinders. 


N«  50.     FRIDAY,  APRIL  27, 1711. 


Kunquam  alUtd  nature,  aiiudt^pi^^i^^i'i^' 

JUV.  Sat  XIV. 

GocmI  Uste  and  ssture  always  speak  the  aaoic. 


3*^1. 


Wren  the  four  Indians  kings f  were  in  this  cou^ 
tr\  about  a  tv^elVemonih  ago,  I  often  mixed  v»  i^ 
the  rabble,  and  followed  them  a  i»hole  day  ti 
getbcr,  being  wonderfully  struck  with  the  ai^ht  i 
every  thirg  that  b  new  or  uncommon.  1  ha^j 
»iDce  their  departure,  employed  a  friend  to  BsaJi^ 
many  inquiries  of  their  landlord  the  upbol^erc^ 
relating  to  their  manneis  and  cooveruUion,  as  al^ 
concerning  the  remarks  which  they  made  In  th{ 
country :  for,  next  to  the  forming  a  right  notion  <] 

*  Tlie  waiter  of  that  coiEee-boiue,  oick-oamed  Sir  Tbonij^ 
Sec  Tat.  Sm.  lo,  17,  2d,  and  36. 

•f  Swift  untn  thua  to  SuUa,  in  hb  Journal,  under  date  '^i 
April,  17  n .  *  The  Spectator  i>  written  by  Steele,  with  Adai 
son'"  help  j  'ti*  often  very  pretty.  Testerdav  it  was  made-  ^ 
a  noble  binl  1  gate  bin  loac  ago  for  hb  Talkfik about  an  In 
dtan,  supposed  to  write  hb  travcb  into  Engboo.  L  repcn  i  hi 
ever  had  it.  I  intended  to  have  written  a  book  on  that  'kul; 
jecL  I  b^iere  be  baa  spent  it  alt  in  one  paper,  and  all  tb 
nnderhlnta  there  un  mint  too;  but  1  neirer  tee  him  or  a«iai 
Mtt.  See  Swift's  Wofks,  voL  xy,  p.  3'i,  39,  cdiL  itiOl.  Sci 
aUoTaLffom. 
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tliU  abstract  of  the  IndUui  jovraal,  when  we  Unej 
the  costomi,  dreaiet,  and  ouuinen  of  other  coon- 
tries  are  rldicvlons  and  extravafaiit,  If  they  do  not 
resemble  those  of  our  own. 

C 


ADDiioa 


N«  51.    SATURDAY,  APRIL  88,  17 11 . 


Tbrquetab 


HOR.  1  Ep.  U.  197. 


He  ftom  tfic  taste  obieene  recUima  oor  foatb. 

POPE. 

'  m.  SPBCTATOR, 

'  Mt  fortune,  qnality,  and  person,  are  soch  as 
render  ne  as  conspicnoos  as  any  yonng  woman  in 
town.  It  Is  in  my  power  to  eiyoy  it  in  all  its 
canities;  bat  I  have,  from  a  very  careful  ednca- 
tion,  contracted  a  great  aYenion  to  the  forwari 
air  and  fashion  which  is  practised  In  all  public 
places  and  assemblies.  I  attribute  this  very  much 
to  the  style  and  manner  of  our  plays.  I  was  last 
night  at  The  Fnnerat,  where  a  confident  lover  In 
the  play,  speaUng  of  his  mistress,  erics  out,  **  Oh  f 
that  Harriot  I  to  fold  these,  arms  about  the  waist 
of  that  l»eauteous,  strugglinf,  and  at  last  yielding 
fair  r  Such  an  image  as  this  ought  by  no  menus 
to  be  presented  to  a  chaste  and  regular  audience. 
I  expect  your  opinion  of  this  sentence,  and  reoom- 
meod  to  your  consideration,  as  a  Spectator,  the 
conduct  of  the  stage  at  piysent  with  relation  to 
chastity  and  modesty. 

*  I  am,  SIR, 
*  Your  constant  reader  and  well-wisher.* 

The  complaint  of  thb  yonng  lady  is  so  jurt,  that 
the  oifence  is  gross  enough  to  have  displeased  per* 
sons  who  cannot  pretend  to  that  delicacy  and  mo- 
desty, of  which  she  is  mistress.  But'  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  an  author.  If  the 
audience  would  but  consider  the  dlUkulty  of  keep- 
ing op  a  sprightly  dialogue  for  five  acts  together, 
they  would  allow  a  writer,  when  he  wants  wit, 
and  cannot  please  any  otherwise,  to  help  it  out 
with  a  little  smottincss.  I  will  answer  for  the 
poets,  that  no  one  ever  writ  bawdry  for  any  other 
reason  but  dearth  of  Inrentioo.  When  the  author 
cannot  strike  out  of  himself  any  more  of  that  whith 
he  has  superior  lo  those  who  make  up  the  bulk  of 
his  audience,  his  natural  recourse  is  to  that  which 
he  has  in  common  with  them  |  and  a  description 
which  gratifies  a  sensual  appetite  will  please,  when 
the  author  has  nothing  about  him  to  aelight  a  re- 
fined imaginatioo.  It  Is  to  such  a  poverty  we  must 
impute  this  and  all  other  sentences  in  plays,  which 
are  of  thb  kind,  and  which  are  comnvwly  termed 
luscious  eipressioos  J. 

This  expedient  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  wit, 
has  been  used  more  or  fern  by  most  of  the  anthore 
who  have  succeeded  on  the  stage ;  though  I  know 
but  one  who  has  professedly  writ  a  play  upon  the 
basis  of  the  desire  of  multiplying  our  species,  and 
that  is  the  polite  Sir  George  Etherege  <  if  I  under- 
the  lady  would  be  at,  In  the  piny 


*  Flom  the  qaotation  it  the  beginning  of  thla  fwpcr. 
Swift  tccmt  to  hiive  believed  tSUm\t  the  writer  of  it;  Ibr 
it  leems  he  gare  the  hint  of  ft  to  him.  It  hu»  iMmerer. 
Addi•on^l  signature  in  the  original  publication  In  foUo,  and 
la  raprintcd  by  TickcU  in  bia  addition  of  Addiaon*k  Woite 
in  4to. 

4  Sir  R.  Steeled  comedy,  Act  ti.  icene  1. 

t  Steele  softened  the  passage  quoted,  In  the  next  cditkm 
that  was  published. 


SPECTATOR.  51. 

called  She  WoM  IT  she  Could.  Other  ports  hai 
here  and  there  given  an  Intimation  that  there 
thb  design,  under  nU  the  di«guiset  and  aiectaiio 
which  alady  may  put  oa }  but  no  author,  cxce| 
tUi,  has  made  sure  work  of  it,  und  put  the  im 
ginations  of  the  audience  upon  thb  one  pnrpo 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  OMuedy. 
has  always  fared  accordingly;  for  whether  it  I 
tittt  all  who  go  to  thb  piece  would  if  they  coni 
or  that  the  innocents  go  to  it,  to  gucm  oaly  wb 
she  wouhl  if  she  could,  the  play  has  alwmya  bei 
well  received. 

It  lifts  aa  heavy  empty  sentence,  when  there 
added  to  it  a  lascivious  gesture  of  body  i  and  wb 
it  b  too  low  to  be  rabed  even  by  thmt,  a  H 
meaning  b  enlivened  by  makiiy  it  a  doable  oi 
Writers  who  want  genius,  never  fSail  of  keepii 
thb  secret  in  reserve,  to  create  a  la^gh  or  ruis« 
clan.  I,  who  know  nothing  of  woasea  but  fn 
seMug  playst  can  give  great  guessca  at  the  wb« 
structure  of  the  fair  sex,  bv  being  innoceoUy  plac^ 
in  the  pit,  und  insulted  by  the  pottioonts  of  tb4 
dnnccn ;  the  advantages  of  whose  pwtty  peno 
are  a  gr«at  help  to  a  dull  piny.  HVhen  a  p« 
flags  In  writii«  tmdously,  a  preUy  giri  can  mo 
lasciviously,  and  have  the  same  good  cosmequen 
for  the  author.  DuU  poets  in  thb  case  nae  th^ 
audiences,  m  dull  para^tes  do  their  patrons;  wb 
they  cannot  longer  divert  them  with  their  wtt 
humour,  they  bait  their  ears  vrith  something  whit 
b  ngreenble  to  their  temper,  though  below  th^ 
understanding.  Apicbn  cannot  resbt  beings  plensr 
if  you  give  him  an  account  of  a  ddidous  meal ;  i 
Clodius,  if  you  describe  a  wanton  beauty  :  thoii^ 
at  the  same  .time,  if  you  do  not  awake  those  i\ 
clinations  in  them,  no  men  are  lietter  judges  i 
wittt  b  JHt  and  delicnte  in  coovenation.  But  hS 
have  before  observed,  it  b  easier  to  talk  to  tl 
Bsaa,  than  to  the  man  of  sense. 

It  b  reiMrkable,  that  t^  writers  of  least  lean 
lug  are  best  skilled  in  the  luscioui  way.  Tt 
poetesses  of  the  age  have  done  wonders  in  th 
kind ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  the  lady  who  wii 
Ibrahim  *,  for  introducing  a  preparatory  scene  i 
the  very  action,  when  the  emperor  throws  hb  ham 
kerchief  as  a  signal  for  hb  mistrea  to  firflow  bii 
into  the  Bsost  reured  part  of  the  seraglio.  It  mo 
be  confemed  hb  Turkbh  m^esty  went  off  with 
good  air,  but  methought  we  made  but  a  sad  figoi 
who  waited  without  Thb  ingenious  gentlewomai 
in  thb  piece  of  bawdry,  refined  npon  an  unth< 
of  the  snase  sex  f ,  who,  in  The  Rover,  makes 
country  *si|uire  strip  to  hb  Holland  drawers.  Fi 
Blunt  b  disappoiated,  and  the  emperor  b  nnrfei 
stood  to  go  on  to  the  utmost  The  pleasantry  n 
stripping  almost  aaked  has  t»ee»  since  pructnr 
(where  indeed  it  should  have  been  begua)  very  sat 
oessAilly  at  Burtholomew  hir  (. 

It  b  not  here  to  be  ossitted,  thnt  in  one  of  tfa 
nbove-mentioned  female  compositions,. the  Ron 
b  very  frequently  sent  on  the  snme  errand ;  as 
take  it,  above  once  every  net  Thb  b  not  wholij 
unnatural  |  for,  thev  sy ,  the  men  unthors  drai 
themselves  in  their  ^ierehnmcters,  and  the  wome 
writers  may  be  allowed  the  same  liberty.  Tbui 
as  the  male  wit  gives  hb  hero  a  great  fortune,  th 
female  gives  her  heroine  a  good  ^ant,  at  the  eol 
of  the  play.  But;  indeed,  there  b  hardly  a  plat 
one  can  go  to,  but  the  hero  or  fine  gentlenmn  o 
it  struts  off  upon  the  same  account,  and  leaves  Q 


•  Mrk  Mary  Fix. 

f  Mn.  Behn. 

«  By  •  rspedaaoer  cslted  Lady  lltiy« 
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dicnt  to  m/tnd  the  breed,  and  rrrlify  (lie  phyno|^- 
nony  of  the  fanily  on  both  tides  And  ai^ain,  •• 
ihe  it  a  lady  of  a  xtry  ilaent  elordttoD,  yon  need 
not  fear  that  yoar  child  will  be  born  dumb,  which 
other w lie  yon  mi^ht  have  noroe  reason  to  be  appre- 
hcotiTC  of.  To  be  plain  with  yon,  I  can  nee  no(hin|( 
■hocking  in  it;  for  tboofti  »he  hat  not  a  face  like 
a  joha-applc,  yet  as  a  late  friend  of  taine,  who  at 
•ixty<4lTe  ventured  on  a  Ian  of  fifteen,  very  fre- 
qnently,  in  the  remainin|i:  Ave  yean  of  hit  life, 
gave  ne  to  understand,  that  at  old  as  he  then 
teemed,  when  they  were  first  narried  he  and  hit 
tpoose  could  make  but  fnoncore ;  to  may  madam 
Hecatkta  very  juttly  allege  hereafter,  that  at  long- 
▼itaged  at  the  may  then  be  thought,  upon  their 
wedding-day  Mr.  Spectator  and  the  had  but  half 
an  ell  of  face  betwivt  themi  and  thit  my  worthy 
ptedeceitor,  Mr.  Seijeant  Chin,  alwa>t  maintained 
to  be  no  more  than  the  true  oval  proportion  bet  vreen 
man  and  wife.  Bat  at  thit  may  be  a^new  thing  to 
you,  who  have  hitherto  had  no  expectations  from 
women,  I  thall  allow  you  what  time  yon  think  fit 
to  cootider  on  it  i  not  without  tome  hope  of  teeing 
at  latt  your  thought*  hereupon  tobioined  to  mine, 
and  which  b  aa  honour  much  detircd  by, 

*'  Your  attured  friend,    . 

*  and  mott  humble  tervant, 

*  Hugs  (ioau^,  Frtnes.* 

Tlie  following  letter  hai  not  much  in  it :  hnt,  at 
it  it  written  in  my  own  praite,  I  cannot  for  my 
heart  tupprett  tt. 

*  tin, 

*  Tou  propoted  in  your  Spectator  of  Ia4  Tnet- 
day  *,  Mr.  Hobbet*t  hYpoth«^is  for  tolving  th.it 
very  old  phenomenon  of  laiigfaler.  Yon  have  made 
the  hypothetit  valuable  by  e«pou9iog  it  ynuntelf; 
for  had  it  continued  Mr.  Ilobbca^s  nobody  would 
have  minded  it.  Now  here  thit  perplexed  rate 
ariiea.  A  certain  company  lauglied  very  heartily 
upon  the  reading  of  that  very  paper  of  vourt ;  and 
the  truth  on  it  it,  he  mutt  be  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  constancy  that  could  ttand  out  againtt  lo 
much  comedy,  and  not  do  at  we  did.  Now  there 
are  few  men  ia  the  world  to  far  lo«t  to  all  good 
tente,  at  to  look  upon  you  to  be  a  man  in  a  ttate 
of  folly  **  inferior  to  himieir.''  Pray  then  how  do 
yon  jnttify  your  bypolbnit  of  laughter? 

*  Your  mott  humble, 

*  Thmtdty,  the  26th  of  the  month  of  fooU.' 

*  tin, 

*  Iw  antwer  to  your  letter,  I  mott  detire  you  to  re- 
collect yourself  {  and  you  will  find,  that  when  you 
did  me  the  honour  to  be  to  merry  over  my  paper, 
you  laughed  at  the  idiot,  the  German  courtier,  the 
gaper,  the  merry-andrew,  the  haberdasher,  the 
biter,  the  butt,  and  not  at 

*  Your  humble  tervant. 


*  THE  tPBCTATOR.* 


•TBBLB. 
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Miguando  bomu  ttormUat  Homertu. 

HOIL  An  Poet  ver.  359. 

Hcmicr  himaclf  btth  been  obtenred  to  nod. 

ROSCOMMON. 

Mt  corretpondenti  grow  to  numerout,  that  I  can- 
not avoid  frequently  interting  their  applications 
to  me. 

^  Sec  No  47. 


•  wa.  tprfTATon, 

*  I  AM  g*ad  I  can  inform  you,  that  yoar  endea- 
vours lo  adorn  that  «ex,  which  it  the  faired  part 
of  the  visible  creation,  are  well  received,  and  liL.e 
to  prove  not  nnfttccnnful.  The  triumph  of  T)aphDe 
over  her  Hster  La*tit)a  *  has  been  the  Aubjert  of 
conversation  at  iieveral  tea-tablet  where  I  have 
been  prrtent ;  and  f  have  observed  the  fair  circle 
not  a  little  pleased  to  find  you  contidering  them  a« 
reaionable  creatnret,  and  endeavouring  to  bani«b 
that  Mahometan  cuttom,  which  had  too  much  pre- 
vailed even  in  thi«  island,  of  treating  wotrien  as  if 
they  had  no  tonlt.  I  mutt  do  them  the  jutticp  to 
tav,  that  there  teemt  to  be  nothing  wanting  to  the 
fiiitthittg  of  thete  lovely  piecet  of  human  nature, 
betides  the  turning  and  npplying  their  ambition 
properly,  and  the  keeping  them  up  to  a  tente  of 
what  is  their  true  merit.  Epictctut,  that  plain  ho> 
nett  philosopher,  at  little  as  he  had  of  galUotrjk. 
appears  to  have  understood  them,  as  well  as  the 
polite  St.  Evremont,  and  hat  hit  thit  point  very 
luckily.  •*  When  young  women,**  says  he,  "ar- 
rive at  a  certain  age,  they  bear  themselves  called 
iMistret«e*,  and  are  made  to  believe,  that  their  only 
butim^  is  to  please  the  men ;  they  immediately 
begin  to  dress,  and  place  all  their  hop^«f  in  thr' 
adorning  of  their  p<^rMin«;  it  is  therefore,**  coik 
tinaes  he,  **  worth  the  while  to  endeavonr  by  a  1 
means  to  make  them  sensible,  that  the  hononr  paid 
to  them  i%  only  upon  account  of  their  conduct  tog 
thenwielvev  with  virtue,  modesty,  and  discretion/' 

*  Now  to  pumte  the  matter  yet  further,  jind  t<* 
render  your  care«>  for  the  improvement  of  the  f.iir 
ones  more  effectual,  1  would  propose  a  new  me- 
Ihod,  like  those  applicattom  which  are  said  to 
convey  their  virtue  by  sympathy ;  and  that  is  that 
in  order  to  embellish  the  mistress,  yon  should  give 
a  new  education  to  the  lover,  and  teach  the  men 
not  to  be  any  longer  daszled  by  false  charms  and 
unreal  beaoty.  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  our  sex 
knew  alwavs  how  to  place  their  esteem  jiKtlv, 
the  other  would  not  be  so  oflten  vranting  to  them- 
selves in  deserving  it  For  an  Ihe  being  enamoured 
with  a  woman  of  tense  and  virtue  is  an  iropm^e- 
ment  to  a  man*t  underttanding  and  morals,  and  ibr 
pa«i«iion  is  ennobled  by  the  object  which  intpirrs  ii ; 
so,  oil  the  other  side,  the  appearing  amiable  to  a 
Bian  of  a  wi«e  and  elegant  mind,  carriet  in  itself  oo 
small  degree  of  merit  and  accomplishment.  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  one  way  to  make  the  wo- 
men yet  more  agre^ble  is,  to  make  the  men  more 
virtuous. 

'  I  am,  tta, 
*  Your  mott  humble  lervast, 

*  B.  Bf  * 

*  •«»  •  April  2^ 

'  Yoi;at  of  Saturday  luMfl  I  read,  not  withont 
some  resentment ;  but  I  will  suppose  when  you  say 
yon  expect  an  inundation  of  ribbons  and  brocade«, 
and  to  see  many  new  vanities  which  the  viomen 
will  fall  into  upon  a  peace  with  France,  that  you  in- 
tend only  the  unthinking  part  of  our  sex ;  and  what 
methodt  can  reduce  them  to  reason  is  hard  to  ima- 
gine. 

*  But,  tir,  there  are  othen  yet,  that  yqur  in- 
ttnictiont  might  be  of  great  use  to,  who, after  their 
best  endeavours,  are  sometimes  at  a  loti  to  acquit 
themtelves  to  a  ceniorioos  worid.  '  1  am  far  from 
thinking  you  can  altogether  disapprove  of  coo- 

•  lee  NO  J3 

4  Huf  het.    lee  t  prectdlOK  letter  of  hli  on  the  same  lub- 
ject,  NO  J.3. 

•  8ee  N®  51. 
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•Cambridp,  April  96L 

*  m.  spccTAToa, 

*  BiLiBTiNo  yoa  to  be  as  onWenAl  eocovrafcr  of 
nberal  arts  and  tcienccs,  and  i^lad  of  any  Infor- 
matloB  fron  tke  leaned  worid,  1  thouglit  an  ae- 
coont  of  a  lect  of  phllosophen,  vtrj  frequent 
amoB^  «,  but  not  taken  notice  of,  as  far  as  I  can 
renember,  by  any  writen*  either  ancient  or  mo- 
deni,  woold  not  be  onacceptable  to  yoa.  Tbe 
philosopiien  of  tbis  sect  are  in  the  laofoage  of 
our  university  called  Loimgen.  I  am  of  opinlofi, 
that,  as  in  many  other  things,  so  likewise  in  thi^ 
the  ancients  have  been  defrctive  {  tIb.  in  rneo- 
tioirtni;  no  phllosophen  of  this  sort.  Booie  indeed 
will  afflnn  that  they  are  a  kind  of  Peripatetics, 
bteanie  we  see  them  continnally  walking  aboat 
Bat  I  would  have  these  gentlemen  consider,  that 
though  the  ancient  Peripatetics  walked  much,  yet 
they  wrote  mnch  also ;  witaess,  to  the  sorrow  of 
this  sect,  Aristotle  aad  othen;  whereas  it  is  noto- 
rious that  most  of  oar  professon  aever  lay  out  a 
fivthiag  either  Ib  pen,  ink,  or  paper.  Others  are 
for  deriviag  them  from  Diogenes^  becaoM  several 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  sect  have  a  great  deal  of 
cynical  huaiDur  ia  them,  and  delight  mnch  in  san- 
ihiBe.  But  then,  again,  Diogenes  was  content  to 
bare  hb  constaat  habitation  in  a  bbitow  tab, 
whilst  our  philosophers  are  so  far  from  being  of 
Ms  opiaioB,  that  it  is  death  to  them  to  be  confined 
within  the  limits  of  a  good  handsome  convenient 
chamber  but  for  half  bb  hoar.  Othen  there  are, 
who  from  the  clearness  of  their  heads  deduce  the 
pedigree  of  Loongen  frlnn  that  great  man  (I  think 
it  was  either  Plato  or  Socrates)  who,  after  all  hb 
study  aad  learning,  profesKd,  that  all  he  then 
knew  was,  that  he  kaew  Bothing.  You  easily  see 
this  is  but  a  shallow  aiguaieBt,  and  amy  be  loon 
eoofbted. 

*  I  have  with  great  palas  aad  industrr  made  my 
observatioBS,  fktMB  time  to  time,  upon  these  sages  i 
aad,  haviag  bow  aU  amtcrlals  ready,  am  compiliag 

•  treatise,  whereia  ishall  set  forth  the  rise  and 
progrem  of  this  fhmons  lecl,  together  with  their 
BMiiiais,  austerities,  maaaer  of  living,  &c.  Hav- 
ing prevailed  with  a  friend  who  designs  shortly  to 
publish  a  new  edition  of  Diogenes  feaertins,  to  add 
this  treatise  of  miae'  bv  way  of  sopplement  1 1  shall 
BOW,  to  let  the  world  see  what  may  be  expected 
from  me  (fiiit  begging  Mr.  Spectator's  leave  that 
the  world  saay  see  it)  briefly  touch  upoa  soaie  of 
ay  chief  observations,  aad  ihea  sabscribe  myself 
yoar  humble  servant.  In  the  first  place  I  shall 
give  you  two  or  three  of  their  maxims ;  the  ftmda- 
BCBtal  oae,  upoa  which  their  whole  system  b  built, 
b  this,  vis.  **  That  tiaie  belag  as  implacable  enemy  to, 
aad  destroyer  of  all  thiap,  ought  to  be  paid  la  hb 
owa  cola,  aad  be  destroyed  and  mardered  withoat 
netcvt  by  all  the  ways  that  caa  be  iBveated.'* 
Another  fkvoorite  saying  of  thein  is,  **  That  busi- 
ness was  oalv  designed  for  knavee,  and  study  for 
blockheads.*^  A  third  seeau  to  be  a  lodicroas  one, 
but  has  a  great  eflWrt  upoa  their  lives  i  aad  b  thb, 
•*  That  the  devU  b  at  home;**  Now  for  their  maa- 
■er  of  living :  aad  here  I  have  a  large  field  to  ex- 
patiate la  t  nut  I  shall  reserve  particalars  for  my 
btended  discourse,  aad  aow  only  meatloa  one  or  two 
of  their  principal  exereises.    Tht  eider  proficients 


employ  themselves  in  inspecting  meres  komlnum 
malferMB,  in  getting  acqualated  with  all  the  si^is 
and  windows  In  the  town.    Some  are  arrived  to  so 

Ksat  kaowledge,  that  they  can  tell  every  iIbm  aay 
tdm*  kllb  a  calf,  every  time  aa  old  wossan^s 
cat  b  in  the  straw  s  aad  a  tboawnd  other  mMUtn 


as  importaat.  Oat  andcflt  philosopher  coatem 
plates  two  or  three  hoars  every  day  over  a  mo^ 
dial  I  aad  is  true  to  tlw  dial, 

**  At  the  diftl  to  the  lUD, 

AlttRMigh  It  be  not  thone  upom.** 

Our  youag  studeats  are  coatent  to  cam  their  ipe< 
cnlatioBsas  yet  no  farther  thao  bowliag-greens, 
billiard-tables,  aad  such  like  places.  Thb  mmy 
serve  for  a  sketch  of  my  desiga  }  ia  which  I  hope 
I  ihall  have  your  eacouragemeat. 

'  1  am,  sia,  yonn.' 

I  must  be  so  just  as  to  observe,  I  have  formcriv 
seeo  of  this  sect  at  our  other  university ;  though 
not  dbtlnguished  by  the  appellatioo  which  the 
learned  hiitorian,  my  correspondent,  reporti  the^ 
bear  at  Cambridge.  They  were  ever  looked 
upon  as  a^  people  that  impaired  themselves  mott 
by  their  stnct  application  to  the  rules  of  their  or^ 
der,  thaa  aay  other  studeats  whatever.  Ochen 
seldom  hart  themselves  aay  further  thao  to  gaiu 
weak  eves,  aad  sometimes  headaches}  but  theic 
philosophcn  are  seixed  all  over  with  a  general  io^ 
ability,  indolence,  and  weariaem,  and  a  certain 
ifflpadence  of  the  place  they  are  ia,  with  aa  hea%i^ 
Bcm  ia  removiag  to  aoother. 

The  LouBgers  are  satbfied  with  beiag  merel| 
part  of  the  oumber  of  maokiad,  without  distio^ 
guishiag  themselves  from  amoBgst  theai.  Theymxji 
be  said  rather  to  suffer  tlieir  tioie  to  pan,  than  t4 
spead  it,  withoat  repud  to  the  past,  or  prospect 
of  the  ftitore.  All  they  koow  of  life  b  obI>  th^ 
preseat  initaat,  aad  do  ool  taste  evea  that  Yfbet 
oae  of  thb  order  happeos  to  be  a  maa  of  fortunci 
the  expease  of  his  time  b  transferred  to  his  comch 
aad  hoises,  aad  hb  life  b  to  be  measured  by  thei< 
BBOtion,  not  hb  own  etuoyments  or  sufierings.  TIm 
chief  eatertainment  ooe  of  these  philosophers  raj 
possibly  propose  to  himself,  is  to  get  a  relisa  of  d  rest 
Thb  methinks  might  diver^fy  the  |»erson  he  i 
weary  of  (hb  owo  dear  self)  to  himself.  I  hxn 
kaowB  these  two  amBsements  laake  oae  of  thr« 
philosophers  nsake  a  tolerable  figare  in  the  world 
with  variety  of  dresses  la  pablic  asKmblies  ij 
towB,  aad  quick  motloa  of  hb  hones  out  of  It,  nov 
to  Bath,  now  to  Tunbridge,  then  to  Newnsarke^ 
and  then  to  i4Hidon,  be  has  in  procem  of  tira^ 
brought  it  to  paw,  that  hb  coach  and  hb  hone 
have  been  mentioned  in  all  those  places.  Whe^ 
tlie  LottBgets  leave  aa  academic  life,  aad,  instead 
of  tlib  more  elegant  way  of  aopeariag  ia  the  polity 
World,  retire  to  the  seats  of  tlieir  aaceston,  thci 
usoally  joia  a  pack  of  dog^  and  employ  tlieir  6ai 
in  defending  their  poultry  fh>m  fbxes:  I  do  n^ 
know  any  other  method  that  any  of  thb  order  ha 
ever  taken  to  Biake  a  noise  in  the  world ;  bat  I 
shaD  inquire  Into  such  about  thb  towa  as  have  ad 
rived  at  the  digatty  of  beiag  Loaagen  by  the  ford 
of  aataral  uarts,  without  ImviBg  ever  seea  aa  on! 
versityi  aad  sead  my  correspoadeat,  for  the  cm 
bellbhmeBt  of  hb  book,  the  aaaies  aad  history  (^ 
those  who  pan  their  llv^  without  aay  iacidents  a 
all ;  aad  how  they  ihift  cofte-houses  and  chocolate 
hoooes  from  hour  to  hour,  to  get  over  the  Insof^ 
portable  laboar  of  dolog  nothiafg. 


ST 
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*  Tb«  letUr  snppssed  to  be  by  liii4sB,  sftenrsido  p«mI 
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with  groaodleis  apprelieiisian«aiid  prejodicn.  To 
thin  Avarice  replied,  tliat  he  looked  upon  Plenty 
(the  fint  minister  of  hit  antai^onlit)  to  be  a  mach  i 
Biore  deitnictive  cooMellor  than  Poverty,  for  that 
he  wai  perpetually  tuggestiog  pleasures,  banishing 
all  the  necessary  cantioas  against  wani,  and  cooie- 
queatly  oodermining  those  principles  on  which  the 
govemmrnt  of  Avarice  was  founded.  At  la^t,  in 
order  to  *an  accommodation,  thev  agreed  upon  this 
preliminary  i  that  each  of  them  should  immediately 
dismim  bis  privy  <oimse11or.  When  things  were  thus 
far  ai^nsted  towards  a  peace,  all  other  differences 
were  soon  accommodated,  insomuch  that  for  the  fu- 
ture they  resolved  to  live  as  good  friends  and  con- 
federates, and  to  share  between  them  whatever 
conquests  were  made  on  either  side.  For  this  rea* 
son,  we  now  And  Luxury  and  Avarice  taking  pos- 
session of  the  same  heart,  and  dividing  the  same 
penon  between  them.  To  which  I  shall  only  add, 
that  since  the  difcarding  of  the  coonsellora  above- 
mentioned.  Avarice  supplies  Luxury  la  the  room 
of  Plenty,  as  LajLury  prompts  Avarice  in  the  place 
•f  Poverty* 
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Happy  In  their  mistake. 

Tbb  Anericaw  believe  that  all  creatures  have  souls, 
not  only  snen  and  women,  but  brutes,  vegetables, 
nay  even  the  most  inanimate  things,  as  stocks  and 
stones.  Tbey  believe  the  same  of  all  the  works  of 
art, as  of  knives,  boats,  looklng-glas|fs|  and  that  as 
any  of  these  things  p^sh,  their  souls  go  into  another 
world,  whidi  is  inhabited  by  the  ghosts  of  men  and 
women.  For  this  reason  tbey  always  place  by  the 
corpse  of  their  dead  friead  a  bow  and  arrows,  ihat 
he  may  make  use  of  the  souls  of  then  In  the  other 
wortd,  as  he  did  of  their  wooden  bodies  in  this. 
How  absurd  soever  such  an  opinion  as  this  may  ap- 
pear, our  Eufopean  philosopben  have  maintained 
several  notions  altogether  as  improbable.  Some  of 
Plato*s  foUowen  ia  particular,  when  they  talk  of 
the  world  of  ideas,  entertain  us  with  substances  and 
beings  ao  Icm  ettravagant  and  chimerical.  Many 
ArisUMeliamhave  likewise  spoken  as  nninlelllgibiy 
of  their  substantial  fonnsL  I  shall  ooly  Instance  Ai- 
bertus  Magnus,  who  in  his  diaertation  upoo  the 
loadstone  observing,  that  fire  will  destroy  its  mag- 
aetic  virtuet,  tells  us,  that  he  took  particular  notice 
of  oae  as  it  lay  glowing  amidst  an  heap  of  homing 
coals,  and  that  ht  perceived  a  certain  blue  vapour 
to  arise  firon  it,  which  he  iMliered  might  be  the 
substantial  form,  that  is,  in  ow  West  Indian  phrase, 
the  soul  of  the  loadstone. 

There  b  a  tradition  among  the  Americars,  that 
one  of  their  eouatrymen  dcKcaded  in  a  vision  to 
the  great  repository  of  souls,  or,  as  we  call  it  hef«, 
to  the  other  worid  1  and  that  upon  hit  ratnn  he 
gave  his  friends  a  distinct  account  of  every  tUig 
he  saw  aaMog  those  regioM  of  the  dead.  A  friend 
of  mine,  whom  1  have  fenmeriy  Bsentloned,  ore- 
vailed  upoo  one  of  the  Inlerprrtcn  of  the  Indian 
kiogs  •,  to  inquire  of  them,  if  pomiblc,  what  Jradi- 
tion  they  hove  aawog  them  of  this  aattert  which, 
as  well  as  he  could  leara  by  those  sonny  questions 
which  he  asked  them  at  several  tlnMS,  was  in  sab- 
stance  as  follows : 

•9t(trr50,ndTVL^  171. 


The  visionary,  whose  name  was  Mairaton,  aftr 

having  travelled  for  a  long  space  aader  an  hollov 

mountain,  arrived  at  length  on  the  coaflnet  of  ibi 

world  of  spirits,  but  could  qot  enter  it  by  renao 

of  a  thick  forest  made  up  of  bashes,  bramMea,  nn 

pointed  thorns,  so  perplexed  and  interwoven  wit 

one  another,  that  it  was  imposrible  to  find  m  pai 

sage  through  it.     Whilst  he  was  looking  aboot  fi 

some  track  or  path-way  that  might  be  worn  in  an 

part  of  it,  he  saw  a  huge  Hon  couched  under  th 

side  of  it,  who  kept  his  eye  upoo  him  in  the  sa  on 

posture  as  when  be  w.itchrs  for  hU  prey.    The  li 

dian  immediately  stiir ted  back,  whilst  the  lion  ro! 

with  a  spring,  and  leaped  towards  him.     B«-tn 

wholly  destitute  of  all  other  weapons,  he  stoofxi 

down  to  take  up  ao  huge  stone  in  his  hand;  but  t 

his  Intinite  surprise  grasped  nothing,  and  found  tt 

sopposed  stone  to  be  only  the  apparition  of  am 

if  he  was  disappointed  on  this  side,  he  was  aa  roue 

pleased  on  the  other,  when  he  found  the  lion,  «r  bt<i 

had  seized  on  his  left  thonlder,  had  no  power  i 

hurt  him,  and  was  only  the  ghost  of  that  rave  not 

creatare  which  It  appeared  to  be.    He  00  aooM 

got  rid  of  his  impotent  enemy,  but  he  marrhrd  u 

to  the  wood,and  after  having  surveyed  it  for  una 

time,  endeavoured  to  prem  into  one  part  of  it  tbi 

was  a  little  thinner  tlian  the  rest  \  when  again,  I 

his  great  surprise,  he  found  the  bushes  made  no  n 

sistance,  but  that  he  walked  through  brien  an 

brambles  with  the  same  ease  as  thrmigb  the  ope 

air ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  whole  wood  was  n* 

thing  else  but  a  wood  of  shades.    He  ImmediatH 

concluded,  that  this  huge  thicket  of  thom*  no 

brakes  was  designed  as  a  kind  offence  or  quick  m 

hedge  to  the  ghosts  it  enclosed  1  and  that  proliabl 

their  soft  substancci  might  be  torn  by  these  oubtl 

pointo  and  prickles,  which  were  too  weak  to  nali 

any  Impremions  In  fiesh  and  blood.    With    chi 

thought  he  resolved  to  travel  through  this  intrical 

wood  I  when  bv  degrees  he  felt  a  gale  of  pcrfunu 

breathing  upon  him,  that  gurw  stroacer  and  sweety 

in  proportion  as  be  advanced.    He  had  not  pr< 

ceeded  mnch  further,  when  he  observed  the  tbon 

and  brien  to  end,  and  give  place  to  a  tboitMio 

beautiful  green  trees  covered  with  blossom*  of  tt 

finest  scents  and  colours,  that  foroMd  a  wildernet 

of  sweets,  and  were  a  kind  of  lining  to  Ukm 

rugged  scenes  which  he  had  before  passed  throogi 

As  he  was  coming  out  of  thu  delightful  pan  < 

the  wood,  and  entering  upon  the  plains  it  encloses 

he  raw  several  honemea  rashing  by  him,  and 

little  while  after  heard  the  cry  of  a  pack  of  dog 

He  had  not  listened  loi^  before  he  saw  the  appi 

ritioo  of  a  milk-white  steed,  with  a  foaqg  man  o 

the  back  of  it,  advancing  upon  fUl  stretch  afti 

the  souls  of  about  an  hundred  beagles,  that  wei 

hunting  down  tho  ghost  of  aa  bare,  which  ran  awa 

before  them  with  an  unspeakable  swiflaess.     / 

the  man  on  the  mllknrhite  steed  came  Inr  him,  I 

looked  upon  him  very  atteatively,  and  foand  hii 

to  be  the  young  prince  Nicharagua,  who  die 

aboat  half  a  year  before,  and  by  reason  of  k 

great  rirtues  was  at  that  time  bunented  over  all  tl 

western  parts  of.  America. 

He  had  ao  sooner  got  out  of  the  wood,  bnt  1 
was  entertained  with  such  a  landsrape  of  flower 
plains,  green  meadows,  runtiing  streams,  saaa 
hills,  and thady  valcs,as  were  not  to  be  rrpresetMe 
by  bis  own  expressions,  nor,  as  he  said,  by  the  cm 
ceptions  of  othen.  Thb  happy  region  wa»  people 
with  Innumerable  swarais  of  spirits,  who  applie 
themselves  to  exercises  and  diverWoos,  accordin 
as  their  faacies  led  theak  Sobm  of  them  aer 
tossing  the  figure  of  a  coif  1  othcn  were  pitehia 
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the  ^mimw  of  •  bar;  oUien  were  breaUof  the 
•ppaKtioB  of  a  hone;  and  malCUndei  employing 
ihtmglici  upon  loiceniooi  handicrafts  with  the 
Mill  of  deymiied  otemils,  for  that  is  the  name 
wfckh  ia  the  ladiaa  laagnaij^  tliey  gif  e  their  took 
ahra  they  are  barat  or  broken.  As  he  travelled 
(kanh  this  deligbtfnl  scene,  he  was  very  often 
ivpted  lo  plack  the  Itowen  that  rose  every  where 
absot  hias  ia  the  greatest  variety  and  profusion, 
hiving  never  eecn  several  of  them  in  his  own  conn- 
tfv :  hat  be  4|aickly  fonnd,  that  though  they  were 
shjccts  of  hb  sight,  they  were  not  liable  to  his 
Mach.  He  at  length  came  to  the  side  of  a  grieat 
rncr,  and  being  a  good  fisherman  himself,  stood 
^oa  Che  banks  of  it  some  time  to  look  upon  an 
sagW  that  bad  taken  a  great  many  shapes  of 
fete,  wWcb  lay  lioancing  ap  and  down  by  him. 

I  dmald  have  told  my  reader,  that  this  Indian 

bd  been  fonaerly  amiTicd  to  one  of  the  greatest 

battics  of  bin  coontry,  by  whom  he  had  several 

cUdrea.    Thia  conple  were  so  lismons  for  their 

kvf  sad  ooaataacy  to  oae  another,  that  the  Indians 

Is  ddi  day,  wbea  they  give  a  married  man  joy  of 

fea  wife,  wish  tbey  may  live  together  like  Bfsirraton 

sad  Taratilda.     Marraton  had  not  stood  long  by 

*r  flihimaB,  when  be  saw  the.shadow  of  his  be- 

bved  YaratUda^  who  had  for  some  time  fixed  her 

cyr  apoa  bin,  before  be  discovered  her.  Her  anas 

nvre  stretched  ont  towards  him,  floods  of  lean  ran 

4amn  her  cyca  s  her  looks,  her  hands,  her  voice 

called  him  over  to  her;  and  at  the  same  time 

naed  to  teU  bim  that  the  river  was  anpasnble. 

Who  caa  dcacribe  the  pasrion  made  op  of  joy, 

anov,  love,  desire,  astonisltmcfit,  that  rase  in  the 

Uan  apoa  tht  sigbt  of  hb  dear  Taratilda?  He 

csald  exprem  it  by  nothing  bat  hb  tears,  which  ran 

like  a  riaer  down  hb  cheeks  as  be  looked  apon  her. 

He  U  aoc  stood  in  thb  posture  long,  before  he 

yiaagcd  brto  the  stream  that  lay  before  him  ;  and 

ftidng  it  to  be  nothing  but  the  phantom  of  a  river, 

aiiked  oa  tbe  bottom  of  it  till  he  arose  on  the 

At  hb  approach  Yaratilda  flew  into 

wbibt  Marraton  wished  himself  disen- 

of  that  body  which  kept  her  from  hb^ 

AAer  many  questions  and  endearments* 

ihe  cooductied  him  to  a  bower  which 

ike  had  dicmed  with  aU  the  ornaments  that  could 

fceact  wilb  In  those  blooming  regions.    She  had 

aide  it  gay  beyond  laMgtnation,  and  was  every 

by  adA^  soasethlng  new  to  It.    As  Marraton 

ibhed  at  the  unspeakable  beauty  of  her 

aad  ravlahed  with  the  fragrancy  that 

every  part  of  it,  Yaratilda  told  him 

preparing  thb  bower  for  hb  recep* 

Hm^  m  wcU  fcaowtaig  that  hb  piety  to  hb  God, 

ait  hb  fbichfnl  dealtaig  towards  men,  would  cer- 

ttidy  hriag  hia  to  that  kappy  place,  whenever  hb 

fife  Aarid  l»e  at  an  end.    ahe  than  brought  two  of 


to  hia^  who  died  some  yean  before, 
with  her  la  the  auae  delightful  bower ; 
advidag  hia  to  breed  ap  those  others  wUtjk  were 
iUI  viih  him  ia  soch  a  soanner,  that  they  might 
bnsficr  aQ  of  them  aMet  together  in  thb  happy 


The  iradittoa  tdb  as  farther,  that  he  had  after- 
anbaslgbtof  those  dismal  habitations  which  are 
<b  ysrtlao  of  ill  men  after  death ;  and  mentions 
vwral  saaltea  seas  of  gold,  in  which  were  plunged 
^ssab  of  barbarous  Europeans,  who  put  to  the 
•asrd  so  many  thoosands  or  poor  Indians  for  the 
ake  uf  that  precions  metal.  Bui  having  already 
^Khed  apoa  the  chief  pobits  of  thb  tradition,and 
icecded  the  mfeasure  of  my  paper,  Ishall  not  give 

of  it. 
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Quern  pr^siare  patett  muliergaUata  pud&rem, 
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What  tense  of  ibune  in  wnman*!  breast  can  lie, 
Inui^d  to  anas,  and  her  own  sex  to  flv  ? 

DRTDEN. 


WHBir  the  wife  of  Hector,  in  Homer's  Iliad,  dh 
coones  with  her  husband  about  the  battle  in  which 
he  was  going  to  engage,  the  hero,  desiring  her  to 
leave  tl^  matter  to  his  care,  bids  her  go  lo  her 
maids,  and  mind  her  spinning:  by  which  the  poet 
intimates,  that  men  and  women  ought  to  busy  them- 
selves in  their  proper  spheres,  and  on  such  matters 
only  as  are  suitable  to  their  respective  sex. 

I  am  at  this  time  acquainted  with  a  young  gentle- 
man, who  has  passed  a  great  part  of  hb  life  in  the 
nursery,  and  upon  occasion  can  make  a  caudle  or  a 
Mu:k  posset  better  than  any  man  In  England.  He 
is  likewise  a  wonderful  critic  in  cambrics  and  mus- 
lins, and  he  will  talk  an  hour  together  upon  asweet- 
meat  He  entertains  his  mother  every  night  with 
observations  that  he  makes  both  in  town  and 
court :  as  what  lady  shows  the  nicest  fancy  in  her 
dress;  what  man  of  quality  wears  the  fairest  wig ; 
who  has  the  finest  linen,  who  the  prettiest  snuff- 
box, with  many  other  the  like  curious  remarks, that 
may  be  made  in  good  company. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  very  frequently  the 
opportnnity  of-  seeing  a  rural  Andromache,  who 
came  up  to  town  last  winter,  and  b  one  of  the 
greatest  fox-hunters  in  the  country.  She  talks  of 
hounds  and  horses,  and  makes  nothing  of  leaping 
over  a  six-Jbar  gate.  If  a  man  telb  her  a  waggish 
story,  she  gives  him  a  puh  with  her  hand  in  jest, , 
and  calb  him  an  impudent  dog;  aad  if  her  servant 
neglects  hb  business,  threatens  to  kick  him  out  of 
the  house.  I  have  beard  her  in  her  wrath  call  a 
substantial  tradesman  a  lousy  cur ;  and  remember 
one  day,  when  sbe  could  not  think  oC  the  name  of 
a  peiiOB,  she  described  him,  in  a  large  company 
of  men  and  ladies,  by  the  fdlow  with  the  broad 
shoulders. 

If  those  speeches  and  actions,  whicb  in  their  own 
naturo  aro  indifferent,  appear  ridiculous  when  they 
proceed  from  a  wrong  sex,  the  faults  and  imperfec- 
tions of  one  «ex  transphmted  into  another,  appear 
black  and  monstrous.  As  for  the  men,  1  shall  not 
in  thb  paper  any  further  concern  myself  about 
them;  but  as  I  would  fain  contribute  to  make 
womankind,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
creation,  entirely  amiable,  and  wear  out  all  those 
little  spots  and  blemishes,  that  are  apt  to  rise  among 
the  charms  which  nature  has  poured  out  upon  them, 
I  shall  dedicate  this  paper  to  their  service.  The 
spot  which  I  would  here  endeavour  to  clear  them 
of,  b  that  party  rage  which  of  late  yean  b  very 
much  crept  into  their  conversation.  Thb  is,  in  its 
nature,  a  male  vice,  and  made  up  of  many  angry 
and  erael  passions  that  are  altogether  repugnant  to 
the  softness,  the  modesty,  and  those  other  endear- 
ing qualities  which  are  natural  to  the  fair  sex. 
Women  were  formed  to  temper  mankind,  and 
soothe  them  into  tenderness  and  compassion ;  not  to 
set  an  edge  upon  their  minds,  and  blow  up  in  them 
those  pamions  which  are  too  apt  to  rise  of  their 
own  acciprd.  When  I  have  seen  a  pretty  mouth 
uttering  calumnies  and  invectives,  what  would 
I  not  have  given  to  have  stopt  it?  How  I  have 
been  troubled  to  see  soma  of  the  finest  fieatures  in 
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the  world  grow  pale,  and  tremble  with  party  nif^. 
Camilla  it  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  tbe  Britbh 
DAtioo,  and  yet  Taloet  benelf  more  spoa  beiag 
the  virago  of  one  party,  than  apon  baing  the  toast 
of  both.  The  dear  creature,  about  a  week  ago, 
encountered  the  fierce  and  beautiful  Penthesilea. 
across  a  tea-table ;  but.  In  the  height  of  her  anger, 
as  her  hand  chanced  (o  shake  with  the  ramrstness 
,  of  tbe  dupute,  she  scalded  her  fiagen,  and  spilt  a 
dish  of  tea  upon  her  petticoat.  Had  not  this  ac- 
cident broke  off  the  debate,  no  body  knows  whcane 
it  would  have  ended. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  I  would  earv 
estly  recommend  to  all  my  female  readen,  and 
which  I  hope  will  have  some  weight  with  them.  In 
short,  it  is  this,  that  there  is  nothing  so  bad  for  tbe 
face  as  party  zeal.  It  gives  an  Ul-nacured  cast  to 
the  eye,  and  a  dis^reeable  sourness  to  the  look ; 
besides  that  it  uhJlcs  the  lines  too  strong,  and 
flushes  them  worse  than  ,brandy.  I  have  seen  a 
wooian*s  face  break  out  in  heats,  as  she  has  been 
talking  against  a  great  lord,  whom  she  had  never 
seen  in  her  lifet  aind  indeed  I  never  knew  a  party- 
woman  that  kept  her  beauty  for  a  twelveuMuth. 
I  would  therefore  advise  all  my  female  readers,  as 
they  value  their  complexions,  to  let  alone  all  dis- 
putes of  this  nature  $  though,  at  the  same  time,  I 
would  give  free  liberty  to  aJl  superannuated  mo- 
therly partizaas  to  be  as  violent  as  they  please, 
since  there  will  be  no  danger  either  of  their  spoil- 
ing their  faces,  or  of  their  gaining  converts. 

For  my  own  pari, I  think  a  man  makes  an  odious 
and  despicable  figure,  that  is  v iolcni  in  a  party  ; 
but  a  woman  is  too  sincere  to  mitigate  the  fury  of 
her  principles  with  temper  and  dtocretiou,  aad  to 
act  with  that  temper  and  reservednem  which  are 
requisite  in  our  sez.  Yiben  this  unnatural  seal 
gets  into  them,  it  throws  them  into  ten  thomand 
heata-  and  extravagancies  i  their  generous  souls  set 
no  bounds  to  their  love,  or  to  their  hatred,  and 
whether  a  whig  or  tory,  a  lap-dog  or  a  gallant,  an 
opera  or  a  puppet-show,  be  the  object  of  it,  the 
passion,  while  it  reigns,  engromes  the  whole  woman. 

I  remember  when  Dr.  Titus  Oates  *  was  in  all 
bis  glory,  I  accompanied  my  friend  Will  Hoii|^- 
eomb  in.  a  visit  to  a  lady  of  his  aci|ttaintance.    We 
were  no  sooner  sat  down,  but  upon  casting  my  eyes 
about  the  room,  I  found  in  almoit  every  corner  of 
it  a  print  that  represented  the  doctor  in  all  mag- 
nitudes and  dimensions.    A  little  after,as  the  lady 
was  discoursing  my  friend,  and  held  her  snuff-box 
in  her  hand,  who  should  I  See  in  the  lid  of  it  but 
the  doctor.    It  was  not  long  after  this  when  she 
had  occasion  lor  her  handkerchief,  which,  upon 
fint' opening,  discovered  aaaong  the  plaits  of  it  the 
figure  of  the  doctor.    Upon  this  my  friend  Will, 
who  loves  raillery,  told  her,  that  if  be  was  in  Mr. 
Tnielove*s  place^for  that  was  the  name  of  her 
husband)  he  should  be  made  as  uneasy  by  a  hand- 
kerchief as  ever  Othello  was.    *  1  am  afraid,*  said 
she,  *  Mr.  HoncYcomb,  you  aro  a  tory  i  tell  bm 
truly,  are  you  a  friend  to  the  doctor  or  not  V  Will, 
instead  of  making  her  a  reply,  smiled  in  her  face 
(for  indeed  she  was  very  pretty),  and  told  her  that 
one  of  her  patches  was  dropping  off.    She  imme- 
diately adjusted  it,  and  looking  a  little  !>erieusly, 
*  Well,*  says  she,  *■  1  will  be  hanged  if  you  and  your  I 
silent  friend  .are  not  against  the  doctor  in  your 
hearts**  I  suspected  as  much  by  his  saying  nothing.' 
Upon  this  she  took  her  fan  into  her  hand,  and, 
upon  the  opening  of  it,  again  dii^played  to  us  the 


*  Dr.  Sxcbcvcrell  i«  undcntood  to  b«  th«  penon  r«  jIIv  al- 
luded to. 


figure  of  tbe  doctor,  who  was  placed  with  greal 
gravity  among  thesticks  of  it.  In  a  woni,  I  found 
that  the  doctor  had  takcB.possessloa  of  her  thoughts^ 
her  discoone,  and  most  or  her  furaiturey  but  fiod^ 
ing  myself  prened  too  dose  by  her  qnertion,  1 
winked  upon  my  ftiend  to  take  his  leave,  whidi 
he  did  accordingly. 

ADD180W.  C. 
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Poems  like  picture*  vt. 

NomHo  is  so  much  adasired,  and  so  little  under* 
stood,  as  wit.  No  author  that  I  know  of  has  writ* 
ten  profemedly  upon  It ;  and  as  for  thote  who  mak^ 
any  mention  of  it,  they  only  treat  oa  the  aal^ect « 
it  has  accideatally  fallen  in  their  way,  aad  that  too 
ia  little  short  reflections,  or  in  general  exdasnator^ 
flourishes,  without  enteting  into  the  bottom  of  the 
matter.  I  hope  therefore  I  sladl  perform  an  ac^ 
ceptable  work  to  my  couatrymen,  if  I  treat  at  larg« 
u|NNi  this  sulgccti  which  I  shall  eadeavmir  to  dd 
in  a  saanner  suitable  to  it,  thai  I  may  not  incar  thd 
cenauTf  which  a  faaMws  critic  bestowa  upon  one 
who  had  written  a  treatise  on  *  the  sublime,'  in  « 
low  grovelling  style.  I  intend  to  lay  aside  a  whole 
week  for  thb  undertaking,  that  tbe  scheme  of  mf 
thoaghti  may  not  be  broken  ami  interrapted ;  and 
I  dare  promise  ssysdf,  if  my  readers  will  give  aic 
a  week's  attention,  that  this  great  city  will  be  very 
much  chaaged  for  the  better  by  next  Salardav  aigbt, 
1  shall  enacavour  to  make  what  I  say  intelligible 
to  ordbiary  capacities;  trat  if  my  readen  meet 
with  aay  paper  that  la  some  parts  of  It  may  be  a 
little  oat  of  their  reach,  1  would  not  have  them  dir 
couraged,  for  tbey  may  amare  tbemtelvcs  the  next 
shall  be  saach  clearer. 

As  the  great  and  only  end  of  these  my  specula* 
tioas  is  to  traoish  vice  bImI  igiwreoce  oat  of  the  tcr> 
ritoricsof  Great  Britain,!  shall  endeavour  as  much 
as  poasible  to  establish  among  us  a  taste  of  polite 
writing.  It  is  with  this  view  that  I  have  endea- 
voured to  set  my  readen  right  in  several  points  re- 
lating to  opens  and  tragedies;  and  shall  firom  time 
to  time  impart  my  notions  of  coaiedy,as  I  think 
they  asay  tead  to  its  refiaement  and  perfection.  I 
find  by  my  bookseller,  that  these  papers  of  criti- 
cism, with  that  upoB  humoar,  have  met  with  a 
arore  kiad  reception  than  indeed  I  coold  have 
hoped  for  froia  such  sul^ects ;  for  this  reason  I  shall 
enter  upon  my  present  undertaking  with  greater 
cheerfulness. 

In  this,  and  one  or  two  following  papers,  I  shall 
trace  out  the  histonr  of  false  wit,  and  distiaguidi 
the  several  kinds  of  it  as  they  have  prevailed  in 
different  ages  of  tbe  world.  This  I  thiuk  the  more 
necessary  at  present,  becaaw  I  observed  there  were 
attempts  oa  foot  last  wiater  to  revive  some  o( 
those  antiquated  modes  of  wit,  that  hare  been  loi^ 
exploded  out  of  the  commonwealth  of  letters. 
There  were  several  satires  and  panegyrics  handed 
about  in  acrostic,  by  which  means  some  of  the  nM»t 
arrant  undisputed  blockheads  about  the  towo  be- 
gan  to  entertain  ambitious  thoughts,  and  to  set  ap 
for  polite  authors.  1  shall  therefore  describe  at 
length  those  many  arts  of  false  wit,  in  which  a 
writer  does  not  show  hiviself  a  maa  of  a  beaatiful 
genius,  but  of  great  tndmtry. 

The  first  species  of  false  wit  which  I  have  met 
with  i«  vcr>  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  h»s 
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piccet  which  hate  IWed  very 

soras  Im^  u  the  Iliad  iteelf  t  I  mean  those  short 
T^am  prialed  amoii^  the  miDor  Greek  poets,  which 
rnedUe  the  fi|^re  of  an  egg,  a  pair  of  wings,  an 
ar,  1  ihepherd^'s  pipe,  and  an  altar. 

Af  for  the  fint,  it  is  a  little  oval  poem,  and  may' 
•of  npropcrlT  be  called  a  scholar^s  egg.  1  would 
'vdoroar  to  hateh  it,  or,  in  more  intelligible  Ian- 
race,  to  craariate  it  into  English,  did  not  I  find 
i^  iotcrpretaiion  of  it  very  difficult  i  for  the 
achof  seems  to  have  been  more  intent  upon  the 
igan  of  bis  poem  than  upon  the  sense  of  it. 

The  pair  of  wings  consist  of  twelve  venes,  or 
ntber  lealhcn,  every  verse  decreasing  gradually 
IS  its  aieaflire  according  to  its  situation  in  the 
vdg.  The  aabject  of  it  (as  in  the  rest  of  the 
ponv  whicb  follow)  bears  some  remote  affinity 
•Ub  Che  figure,  for  it  describes  a  god  of  love,  who 
»  always  paiated  with  wings. 

The  ax  aethuilu  would  Iwve  been  a  good  figure 
fy  A  iampooo,  had  the  edge  of  it  consisted  of  the 
MM  mtincal  parts  of  the  work  }  but  as  it  is  in  the 
anpoal,  I  talbe  it  to  have  been  nothing  else  but 
de  posy  of  an  az  which  was  consecrated  to  Mi- 
iova,  and  vraa  thought  to  have  been  the  same 
tkst  £peus  made  use  of  in  the  building  of  the 
Ii«iaa  hone  ;  wbich  is  a  hint  I  shall  leave  to  the 
^MBdeffBtioa  of  the  critics.  I  am  apt  to  think 
tbi  the  pooT  WIN  written  originally  upon  the  az, 
ate  iksse  wmdi  our  modem  cutlers  inscribe  upon 
tteir  halves;  aod  that  therefore  the  posy  still  re- 
mtM  in  its  ancient  shape,  though  the  ax  Itself 

TW  ihepheni**  pipe  may  be  Mid  to  be  fall  of 
BMC,  for  it  it  composed  of  nine  difi'erent  kinds  of 
*«*><',  which  by  their  several  lengths  resemble  the 
£<Sfe  Mops  of  tbe  old  moncal  instrument,  that  is 
'*^ewm  the  mlijecC  of  the  poem. 

1W  aNar  m  ineribed  with  the  epitaph  of  Troilus 
the  wa  of  Ilnoabai  which,  by  the  way,  maketf  me 
that  these  false  pieces  of  wit  are  much 
the  authors  to  whom  they  are 
I  at  least  I  will  never  be  per- 
that  so  fine  a  writer  as  Theocritus  could 
te««  been  the  author  of  any  such  simple  works. 
It  was  impossible  for  a  nmn  to  succeed  in  these 
who  was  not  a  kind  of  painter,  or 
He  was  firtt  of  all  to  draw 
^  smliae  of  the  sulyeGt  which  he  intended  to 
«^lr  opoo,  and  afterwards  conform  the  descrip- 
toB  10  the  figvre  of  his  subject.  The  poetry  was 
%  esatract  or  dilate  itself  according  to  the  mould 
•1  vhkh  it  was  cast  In  a  word,  the  verses  were 
^W  cramped  or  extended  to  the  dimensions  of 
thr  frame  thai  was  prepared  for  them;  and  to 
Mitij^o  the  fate  of  those  persons  whom  the  tyrant 
l^^sciuBtes  used  to  lodge  in  his  iron  bed ;  if  they 
vfre  toe  ihort,  he  stretched  them  on  a  rack ;  and 
^  thry  were  too  long,  chopped  off  a  part  of  their 
led.  till  they  flttcd  the  couch  which  be  had  pre- 
psnd  for  thesoL 

ICr.  Drydeo  hints  at  this  obsolete  kind  of  wit 
9  9mff  tbe  following  veiscs  in  his  Mac  Flecno ; 
«^*ch  an  Engllsb  reader  cannot  undcretood,  who 
^w»  oat  kaow  that  there  are  those  little  poems 
i^ove  meatloaed  in  the  shape  of  wings  and  altars: 


-Cboose  Ibr  tby  coamand 


1  nroTlnce  in  Acrostic  Land; 
f*it  tboa  wing*  display,  and  altan  raise, 
A^  kirtflre  aott  poor  word  a  thooaand  ways.y 
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mistaken,  in  the  translation  of  Do  Bartas.  T  do 
not  reUiember  any  other  kind  of  work  among  .the 
moderns  which  more  resembles  the  performances  I 
have  mentioned,  than  that  famous  picture  of  King 
Charles'  the  First,  which  has  the  whole  book  of 
psalms  written  In  the  lines  of  the  face,  and  the  hair 
of  the  head.  When  I  was  last  at  Oxford  I  perused 
one  of  the  whiskers,  and  was  reading  tbe  othei^ 
but  could  not  go  so  far  in  it  as  I  would  have  done, 
by  reason  of  the  impatience  of  my  friends  and 
fellow-travellen,  who  all  of  them  pressed  to  see 
such  a  piece  0/  curiosity.  I  have  since  heard,  that 
there  is  now  an  eminent  writing-master  in  town, 
who  has  transcribed  all  the  Old  Testament  in  a 
full-bottomed  periwig ;  and  if  the  fashion  should 
introduce  the  thick  kind  of  wigs,  which  were  in 
vogue  some  few  yean  ago,  he  promises  to  add  two 
or  three  supernumerary  locks  that  should  contain 
all  the  Apocrypha.  He  designed  this  wig  origi- 
nally for  King  William,  having  disposed  of  the 
two  books  of  Kings  in  the  two  forks  of  the  fore- 
top  ;  but  that  glorious  monarch  dying  before  the 
wig  was  finished,  there  b  a  space  left  in  it  for  the 
foce  of  any  one  that  has  a  mind  to  purchase  it. 

But  to  return  to  our  ancient  poems  in  picture. 
I  would  humbly  propose,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
modem  smatteren  in  poetry,  that  they  would  imi- 
tate their  brethren  among  the  ancients  in  those  in- 
genious devices.  I  have  communicated  this  thought 
to  a  young  poetical  lover  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
intends  to  present  his  mistress  with  a  copy  of  verses 
made  in  the  shape  of  her  fan ;  and,  if  he  tells  me 
true,  has  already  finished  the  three  first  sticks  of 
it.  He  has  likewise  promised  me  to  get- the  mea- 
sure of  his  mistress's  marriage-finger,  with  a  design 
to  make  a  posy  in  the  fsahion  of  a  ring,  which 
shall  exactly  fit  it.  It  is  so  very  easy  to  enlarge 
upon  a  good  hint,  that  I  do  not  question  but  my 
ingenious  readers  will  apply  what  I  have  said  to 
many  ether  particulars :  and  that  we  shall  see  the 
town  filled  in  ji  very  little  time  with  poetical  tip- 
pets, handkerchief,,  snuff-boxes,  and  the  like  & 
male  ornaments.  I  shall  therefore  conclude  with 
a  word  of  advice  to  thos^  admirable  English  an* 
thors  who  call  themselves  Pindaric  writers,  that 
they  wpnid  apply  themselves  to  this  kind  of  wit 
without  loss  of  dme,  as  being  provided  better  than 
any  other  poets  with  verses  of  all  sifies  and  dU 
mensions. 


ADniSON. 
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Busy  about  nothing. 


There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  every 
man  would  be  a  wit  if  he  could ;  and  notwith- 
standing pedants  of  a  pretended  depth  and  solidity 
are  apt  to  decry  the  writings  of  a  polite  author, 
as  flash  and  froth,  they  all  of  them  show,  upon 
occasion,  that  they  would  spare  no  pains  to  arrive 
at  the  character  of  those  whom  they  seem  to  de- 
spise. For  this  reason  we  often  find  them  endea- 
vouring at  works  of  i^cy,  which  cost  them  infinite 
pangs  in  the  production.  THe  truth  of  it  is,  a  man 
had  better  be  a  galley-slave  than  a  wit,  were  one 
to  gain  that  title  by  those  elaborate  trifies  which 
have  been  the  Inventions  of  such  aothois  as  were 
often  masters  of  great  learning,  but  no  genius. 
In  my  Inst  paper  I  mentioned  some  of  these 


IW  (ashioa  of  false  wit  was  revived  by  several 
?«eti  of  ibe  last  age,and  in  particular  may  be  met 
«nh  uBMff  Mr.  Heibert^s  poems ;  and  if  I  am  not  I  false  wits  among  the  ancients,  and  in  this  shall  give 
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the  reader  two  or  three  other  tpeciea  of  thr m, 
that  flonrijhcd  in  the  same  early  aget  of  the  world. 
The  lkr»t  I  ihall  prodace  are  the  liposnunmatUtf 
or  lecter-droppen  of  antiqoity,  that  would  tak^ 
ao  cxcrptloo,  withoot  aoy  reaaon,  against  some 
particalar  letter  in  the  alphabet,  so  as  not  to  admit 
It  once  into  a  whole  poem.  One  Tryphtodonis 
was  a  great  master  in  this  kind  of  writing.  He 
composed  an  Odjisey  or  epic  poem  on  the  adveo- 
turn  of  Ul>sses,  consisting  of  four  and  twenty 
books,  having  entirely  banished  the  letter  a  from 
his  tint  book,  which  was  called  Alpha  (as  Ivchs  d 
mon  tucendo)  because  there  was  not  an  alpha  in  it. 
His  second  book  was  inscribed  Beta  for  the  same 
reason.  In  short,  the  poet  exdoded  the  whole 
four  and  twenty  letten  in  their  turns,  and  showed 
them,  one  after  another,  that  he  could  do  his  busi- 
ness without  them. 

,lt  must  have  been  very  pleasant  to  have  seen 
this  poet  avoiding  the  reprobate  letter,  as  much  as 
anotiier  would  a  false  quantity,  and  making  bis 
escape  from  it  through  the  several  Greek  dialects, 
when  he  was  pressed  with  it  in  any  particular  syl- 
lable. For  the  most  apt  and  elegut  word  in  the 
whole  language  was  n^ected,  like  a  diamond  with 
a  flaw  in  it,  if  it  appeared  blemished  with  a  wrong 
letter.  I  shall  ouly  observe  upon  this  head,  that 
if  the  work  1  have  here  mentioned  had  been  now 
extant,  the  OdyiKy  of  Tryphiodorus,  In  all  proba- 
bility, woald  have  been  oftener  quoted  by  our 
learned  pedants,  than  the  Odyssey  of  Homer. 
What  a  perpetnal  fund  would  it  have  been  of  ob- 
solete words  and  phrases,  annsnal  barbarisms  and 
rusticities,  absard  spelUngi,  and  complicated  dia- 
lects ?  I  make  po  qaatioa  but  it  womd  have  been 
looked  Bpon  as  one  of  the  most^alaable  treasuries 
of  the  Greek  tongue. 

I  find  likewise  among  the  ancients  that  iage- 
nious  kind  of  conceit,  vrfaTch  the  moderns  distingiUsh 
by  the  name  of  a  rebus,  that  does  not  sink  a  letter, 
but  a  whole  word,  by  sobstUuting  a  picture  In  its 
^ace.  When  Cesar  was  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
komaa  mint,  he  placed  the  flgnre  of  an  elephant 
upon  the  revene  of  the  pablk  money  i  the  word 
Cesar  rigpifying  an  elephant  in  the  Punic  lan- 
guage. This  was  artificially  contrived  by  Camar, 
becaoie  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  private  nan  to 
stamp  his  own  figuro  upon  the  coin  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Cicero,  who  was  so  called  from  the 
founder  of  his  family,  that  was  marked  on  the 
nase  with  a  little  wen  like  a  vetch  (which  Is  desr 
in  lMl\n\  instead  of  Marcas  TUUns  Cicero,  or- 
dered the  words  Marcus  Tnllins,  with  a  tore  of  a 
vetch  at  the  end  of  them,  to  be  inscribed  on  a 

£blic  monnment.  TMs  was.  done  probably  to 
m  that  he  was  ndtber  ashamed  of  Us  name  or 
family,  notwfthstanding  the  envy  of  his  competitors 
had  often  reproached  him  with  both.  In  tbe  same 
manner  we  rend  of  a  famons  bollding  that  was 
marked  in  several  parts  of  it  with  the  ^nres  of  a 
fhig  and  a  lliard }  those  words  In  Greek  having 
been  the  naoMt  of  the  architects,  who  by  the  laws 
of  their  conntiy  were  never  pennilted  to  inscribe 
their  own  names  upon  their  woika.  For  the  same 
reMOo  it  is  thoi^iht,  that  the  forelock  of  the  horse 
In  the  nntiqae  equestrian  statue  of  Marcas  Aniellus, 
represents  at  a  distance  the  shape  of  an  owl,  to 
intlsAte  the  conntry  of  the  statnanr,  who,  in  all 
probability,  was  an  Athenian.  Tbis  kind  of  wit 
was  very  much  In  vogue  aosong  oar  own  country- 
men about  an  age  or  two  ago,  who  did  not  prac- 
tise it  for  anv  oblique  reason,  as  the  ancients  above- 
menthsned,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  being  witty. 
Aaoof  Innonerable  Instances  that  may  be  given 
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of  this  nature,  I  shall  produce  the  device  of  o( 
Mr.  Newberry,  as  I  find  it  mentiosied  by  « 
learned  Camden  in  his  Remains.  Mr.  Newl»erT 
to  represent  his  name  by  a  picture,  hang  up  at  li 
door  the  sign  of  a  yew-tree,  that  had  sereraJ  hi 
ries  upon  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  a  gr<i 
golden  N  hung  upon  a  bough  of  the  tre^,  which  { 
the  help  of  a  little  false  spelling  made  up  i! 
word  N-ew-berry. 

I  shall  conclude  thh  topic  with  a  rebus,  wh« 
has  been  lately  hewn  ont  in  freestone,  sind  errctj 
over  two  of  the  portals  of  Blenheim  House,  beil 
the  figure  Of  a  monstrous  lion  tearing  to  pircct 
little  cock.  For  the  better  nnderstaodiog  of  n  hi^ 
device,  I  must  acquaint  my  English  read«T,  thai 
cock  has  the  misfortune  to  be  called  in  Latin  { 
the  same  word  that  signifies  a  FreochoMn,  a* 
lion  is  the  emblem  of  the  English  nation.  Soch 
device  in  so  noble  a  pile  of  building,  looks  likei 
pun  in  an  heroic  poem ;  and  I  dm  very  sorry  t| 
truly  ingenious  architect  would  sntfer  the  statuoj 
to  blemish  his  excellent  plan  with  so  poor  a  n^ 
ceit.  But  I  hope  what  I  have  said  will  g^ 
quarter  for  the  cock,  and  driver  him  out  of  ij 
lion*s  paw. 

!  find  likewise  in  ancient  times  the  conceit  \ 
making  an  echo  talk  sensibly,  and  give  ration 
answers.  If  this  could  be  excusable  in  any  w  rit4 
it  would  be  in  Ovid,  where  he  introdnees  the  ed 
as  a  nymph,  before  she  was  worn  away  iato  dj 
thing  but  n  voice.  The  learned  Erasmus,  thom 
a  man  of  wit  and  genius;  has  composed  a  dialog^ 
upon  this  silly  kind  of  device,  and  mnde  use  of  ^ 
echo  who  seems  to  have  been  a  very  extraordias^ 
lii^uist,  for  she  answen  the  person  sbe  talks  wlj 
in  Latin,  Greek,  nnd  Hebrew,  according  as  tH 
fbund  the  syllables  which  she  was  to  repeat  in  aii 
of  those  learned  languages^    Hndibrw,  in  ridicul 


of  this  fidse  kind  of  wit,  hM  described  Brain  b{ 
wailing  the  lorn  of  his  bear  to  a  solitary  echo,  w^ 
is  of  great  use  to  the  poet  in  several  distiches,  « 
she  does  not  only  repeit  after  hhn,  but  helps  M 
his  veise,  and  fornishes  him  with  thymes  r 

*  He  iSflM,  and  kept  as  bravT  m  eoil  u 

8toqt  Hcrealci  fer  hM  of  Hyiat  i 

ForclDf  tte  vslUei  to  icpcst 

Tlw  aeoeots  of  his  md  icgict. 

He  best  hte  biesst,  sod  tore  hit  hair, 

For  hM  of  tali  dear  cnmr  bear. 

That  Echo  from  the  holwar 

His  dolcftil  walUnp  dM  reaoimd 

More  wiitfuUv,  bf  manv  ttaaci, 

Ulan  In  nnaU  pocti,  tplaf-faot  rhfmei. 

That  make  her.  In  thdr  rmAiI  ttoitei, 

lb  aaawcr  to  intYofatortcs, 


And  most  oncoMciooably  dnooe 
Tb  thiogi  of  whkh  ibt  nothtof  knows; 
And  when  ahc  baa  mid  all  ebc  can  my, 
*Tto  wnslsd  to  the  Viver^  Ihncv. 
Quoth  he,  O  whither,  wtckad  Bniia, 

Alt  thou  ied  to  my ^Befao,  nnn  f 

I  thought  th'  hadst  aconi'd  to  bodfr  a  aiep 
For  tar.   (Quoth  Scho)  Jfarry  fn^. 
Am  loot  hoc  to  take  thy  parti 
Then  what  hm  qoaiPd  thy  iti^boni  heart  r 
Have  theM  boucs  rattled,  aad  this  head 
So  often  In  thy  quarrel  bled  \ 
Hot  did  1  cm  winch  or  fnidfc  it, 
For  thy  dear  sake.    (Ouoth  tbc)  Umm 
Thlnk^st  thou  twlU  not  be  laid  i*  th*  diah, 
Thou  tnm'dat  thy  back  f    (Quoth  Echo)  ptiA 
Tb  nm  Ibma  thooc  th*  hadet  oteiuism 
Thw  oowardlyr    (Quoth  ■cho)  wmm. 
But  what  a-vcuftsnee  aakm  thm  iy 
Ftam  mt  too  M  thine  enemy  \ 
Or  If  thou  hast  no  thovcht  of  me, 
Nor  what  I  have  endur*d  fer  thee  { 
Yet  fhaase  and  hooour  nlfht  pfcvail 
To  keep  thee  thiu  firon  tumlnc  tail : 
For  whia  wovM  gvudge  to  epeno  hi*  blood  in 
Hit  honour**  cauae  i   (QtMth  thr)  o  pttHidit»€' 
ADOUOtl.  < 


(0 
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SutifwadpaOttf  Cur  quia  nonjjromtent,  hoc  ettf 

PERS.  Sat.  iii.  85. 

bitfertbil 


br  tbii  yoQ  ^ia  tboae  metgre  1ook>, 
tmiiQi  yoor  dinner  to  your  books  I 


ktriiL  kiodi  of  false  wit  that  vanished  in  the 
'fic'd  ai^  of  the  worid,  discovered  themselves 
i^^'ti  io  tbr  timrs  of  monkish  ignorance. 

\-  tlif  monks  were  the  masters  of  all  that  little 
'fji\Ti%  which  waj  then  extant,  and  had  their 
-li>  iivei  entirely  disen|;aged  fr^m  business,  it  is 
» vooder  that  several  of  them,  who  wanted  ge- 
^4  for  higher  perfonnancef,  employed  many  hours 
■*  fkr  compoiitioo  of  rodi  triclu  in  writin^^,  as 
n^fed  mitch  time  and  little  capacity.  I  have 
'fubalf  the  iEneid  tamed  into  Latin  rhymes  by 
*^  of  the  beaux  csprits  of  that  dark  age ;  who 
-^'^  is  ^  preface  to  it,  that  the  iBoeid  wanted^ 
-^liBf  bat  the  sweets  of  rhyme  to  make  it  the 
'04  perfect  work  in  its  kind.  I  have  likewise 
■*%  IB  kyna  in  hexameters  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
vWib  filled  a  whole  book,  though  it  consisted  but 
'^  the  eight  following  words : 

Tsc,  CiU,  atrnt^  ^irjiO,  doUa,  quat,  aidera,  coelo.* 

'  "nen  bast  as  ouuiy  virtnes,  O  Viivin,  m  there  are  stars 

abavcn.^ 

^  poet  mag  the  ciiuigea^upou  these  eight  several 
*«ifs  and  by  that  means  made  his  veraes  almost 
k  maerooB  as  the  virtoes  and  the  stars  which  they 
»i«fented.  It  is  DO  wonder  that  men  who  had  so 
»fe  tiae  apon  their  hands  did  not  only  restore 
i9  ^  aotiqaited  pieces  of  fabe  wit,  but  enriched 
(^  vftfU  with  inventions  of  their  own.  It  was  to 
tat  a{e  tbat  we  owe  the  production  of  anagrams, 
^^  b  Bothiag  else  but  a  transmutation  of  one 
*^  into  aaother,  or  the  turning  of  the  same  set 
•f  Irtiai  into  different  words:  which  may  change 
i«^  iaio  day,  or  black  into  white,  if  Chance,  who 
^  tke  foddrn  that  presides  over  these  sorts  of 
'^«>?i^<iaa,  shall  so  direct,  I  remember  a  witty 
'0^1  ia  alkaioa  to  tills  kind  of  writing,  calls  his 
'^^  wha  (it  scenaa)  was  distorted,  and  had  his 
*^  iet  io  places  titot  did  not  properly  belong  to 
^  *  the  aoBgrain  of  a  man.' 

Vkra  the  anagtammatist  takes  a  name  to  work 
^««  ke  considers  it  at  first  as  a  mine  not  broken 
^.  wHtk  will  not  show  the  treasure  it  contains, 
''ike dall  have  spent  many  hours  in  the  search  of 
"^i  6ir  it  b  his  buaioess  to  find  out  one  word  that 
(«ar-J3  inelf  io  another,  and  to  examine  the 
''^im  ia  all  the  Tariety  of  stations  in  which  they 
^  poaiMy  be  ranged.  I  have  heard  of  a  gentle- 
"»  vko,  when  tkis  kind  of  wit  was  in  fashion, 
'^^'•'aared  Io  gain  his  mistress's  heart  by  it.  She 
*>*  «ac  af  the  finest  women  of  her  age,  and  known 
if  ikp  tamt  of  the  Lady  Mary  Boon.  The  lover 
^  MaK  alftle  to  make  any  thing  of  Maty,  by 
"^taiilibcftica  indulged  to  this  kind  of  writing, 
^^■^B^nted  it  into  MoU ;  and  after  having  shut  him- 
*^  *P  far  half  a  year,  with  indefatigable  industry 
r^ved  aa  aasigram.  Upon  the  presenting  it  to 
who  was  a  little  vexed  in  her  h«irt  to 


"^  Wnelf  degraded  into  Moll  Boon,  she  told  him, 
^  ^  iaftaite  sarprioe,  that  he  had  mistaken  her 
for  that  it  vras  not  Boon,  but  Bohun. 

• Jbi  omnia 


If^mu  labor  — -* 

i^eloffr  was  thusder-struck  with  his  misfortune, 
that  in  a  little  time  aAer  he  lost  his 


senses,  which  indeed  had  been  very  much  impaired 
by  that  cbntinual  application  he  had  given  to  his 
anagram. 

l^e  acrostic  was,  probably  invented  aboot  the 
same  time  with  the  anagram,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible to  decide  virhether  &e  inventor  of  the  one  or 
the  other  were  the  greater  blockhead.  The  simple 
acrostic  is  nothing  but  the  name  or  title  of  a  per- 
son, or  thing,  niade  out  of  the  initial  letters  of 
several  verses,  and  by  that  means  written,  after 
the-manner  of  the  Chinese,  in  a  perpendicular  line. 
But  besides  these  there  are  compound  acrostics, 
when  the  principal  letters  stand  two  or  three  deep. 
I  have  seen  some  of,  them  where  the  verses  have 
not  only  been  edged  by  a  name  at  each  extre- 
mity, but  have  hi^  the  same  name  running  down 
like  a  seam  through  the  middle  of  the  poem. 

There  is  another  near  relation  of  the  anagrams 
and  acrostics,  which  is  commonly  called  a  chrono- 
gram. This  kind  of  wit  appears  very  often  on 
many  modem  medals,  especially  those  of  Germany, 
when  they  reptesent  in  the  inscription  the  year 
in  which  they  were  coined.  Thus  we  see  on  a 
medal  of  Gustavus  Adolphns  the  following  words, 
ChuIstVs  DvX  aaoo  tuIYMph  Vs.  If  you  take 
the  pains  to  pick  the  figures  out  of  the  several 
words,  .and  range  them  in  their  proper  order,  yon 
will  find  they  amount  to  wocxxvii,  or  IfiST,  the 
year  in  which  the  medal  vras  stamped :  for.  as 
some  of  the  letters  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
rest,  and  overtop  their  fellows,  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  double  capacity,  both  as  letters  and 
as  figures.  Your  laborious  German  wits  will  turn 
over  a  whole  dictionary  for  one  of  these  ingenious 
devices.  A  man  would  think  they  were  searching 
after  an  apt  classical  term,  but  instead  of  that  they 
are  looking  out  a  word  that  has  an  L,  an  M,  or  a 
D  in  it.  When  therefore  we  meet  with  any  of 
these  inscriptions,  we  are  not  so  much  to  look  in 
them  for  the  thought,  as  for  the  year  of  the  Lord. 

The  bouts-rimez  were  the  favourites  of  the  French 
nation  tbr  a  whole  age  together,  and  that  at  a  time' 
when  it  abounded  in  wit  and  learning.  They  were 
a  list  of  words  that  rhyme  to  one  another,  drawn 
up  by  another  hand,  and  given  to  a  poet,  who  was 
to  make  a  poem  to  the  rhymes  in  the  same  order 
that  they  were  placed  upon  tbo  list :  the  more  un- 
common the  rhymes  were,  the  more  extraordinary 
was  the  genius  of  the  poet  that  could  accommo- 
date his  verses  to  them.  I  do  not  know  any 
greater  instance  of  the  decay  of  wit  and  learning 
among  the  French  (which  generally  follows  the 
declension  of  empire)  than  the  endeavouring  to 
restore  this  foolish  kind  of  wit.  If  the  reader  will 
be  at  the  trouble  to  see  examples  of  it,  let  him 
look  into  the  new  Mercure  Gallant;  where  the 
uithor  every  month  gives  a  list  of  rhymes  to  be 
filled  op  by  the  ingenious,  in  order  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  public  in  the  Mercure  for  the  sue 
ceeding  month.  That  for  the  month  of  November 
last,  which  now  lies  before  tae,  is  as  follows : 

Lauriers 

, Guerriers 

Musette 

Lisette 

, Cmsars 

El^ndars 

' Houletle 

Folette 

One  would  be  amazed  to  see  so  learned  a  man  as 
Menage  talking  seriously  on  this  kind  of  trifle  in 
the  following  passage : 
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de  Im  Chambre  baa  told  me,  that  be 
never  knew  what  he  was  K<^n^  to  write  when  be 
took  tab  pen  into  hn  hand ;  but  that  one  sentence 
always  prodnced  aaother.  For  my  own  part,  I 
never  knew  what  I  should  write  next  when  1  was 
making  verses.  In  the  first  place  I  got  all  my 
rbymctf  together,  and  was  afterwards  perhaps  three 
or  four  months  in  filling  them  up.  I  one  day 
•howed  Mottsienr  Gombaud  a  composition  of  this 
nature,  in  which,  among  othem,  I  had  made  nse 
of  the  four  following  rhymes,  Amaryllis,  Phyllis, 
Kame,  Ame ;  desiring  him  to  give  me  hb  opinion  of 
it.  He  tM  me  immediately,  that  my  vencs  were 
good  for  nothing.  And  opon  my  asking  hb  rea- 
son, he  said,  because  the  rhymes  are  too  com- 
mon; and  for  that  reason  easy  to  be  put  into  verse. 
•«  Marry,"  nys  I,  **  if  it  be  so,  1  am  very  well 
rewarded  for  all  the  pains  I  have  bef  n  mC*  But 
by  Monsieor  Ciomband*s  leave,  notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  the  criticism,  the  venes  were  good.* 
Vid.  Menagian4.  Thus  far  the  learned  Menage, 
whom  I  have  translated  word  for  word. 

The  fint  occasion  of  these  bouts-rimec  made 
them  in  some  manner  excusable,  as  they  were 
tasks  which  the  Frrtich  ladies  used  to  Impose  on 
their  lovers.  But  when  a  grave  aathor,  like  him 
above  mentioned,  tasked  himself,  could  there  be 
any  thing  more  ridicnloiu?  Or  would  not  one  be 
apt  to  believe  that  the  author  played  booty,  and 
did  not  make  hU  Ibt  of  riiymcs  tUl  he  had  finbbed 
hb  poem  ? 

I  shaU  only  add,  that  thb  piece  of  false  wit  ba« 
been  finely  ridiculed  by  Monsieur  Sarasin,  la  a 
poem  entitled.  La  Dfefaite  det  Bouts>Rimes,  The 
Root  of  the  Boott-Rimea. 

I  must  sut(join  to  thb  last  kind  of  wit  the  double 
rhymes,  which  are  used  In  doggerel  poetry,  and 
generally  applauded  by  ignorant  readers.  If  the 
thought  of  tlie  couplet  in  inch  compositions  b 
good,  the  rhyme  adds  little  to  it  %  and  if  bad,  it 
will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  rhyme  to  reeom- 
mend  it.  1  am  afraid  that  great  numbers  of  thoee 
^  who  ndnure  the  incompaitkble  Hodlbras,  do  it  more 
on  account  of  these  doggerel  rhymes  than  of  the 
parts  that  really  deserve  admiration.  I  am  sure 
I  have  heard  the 


and 


*  Pulpit,  dniiil  ccclttiatti&  * 

Wu  beat  with  fist,  iDstcad  of  s  itlck  ;* 


*  Tliere  wbi  sn  sncient  nn  piblkMopher 
Who  hsd  md  Alexmndcr  Rom  over,' 


more  frequently  quoted,  than  the  finest  pieces  of 
wit  in  the  whole  poem. 

AODISOIV.  -  C 
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Kon  etptidem  hoc  uludto,  buUatU  »t  nrihi  nugit, 
Pagina  turgetcat,  dare  pimdut  idoneaj'umto. 

PERS.  SAt.  T.  19. 

Ti»  not  indeed  my  Ulent  to  engage 
In  lofty  tritfet,  or  to  iwell  my  page 
With  wind  and  noiie. 

DR7DEN. 

There  is  no  kind  of  false  wit  which  has  been  so  re- 
commei^ded  by  the  practice  of  all  ages,  as  that 
which  consbts  in  a  jingle  of  words,  and  is  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  of  punning.  It  is 
indeed  impossible  to  kill  a  weed,  which  the  soil  has 
a  natural  disposition  to  produce.  The  f>(*edB  of  pun* 
ning  are  in  the  minds  of  all  men;  and  though  they 
may  be  subdued  by  reason,  reflection,  and  good 
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sense,  they  will  be  very  apt  (o  shoot  np  in  tit 
greatest  genius  that  b  not  ttroken  and  cultivated  U 
the  rules  of  art.  Imitation  b  naturU  to  as  an 
when  it  does  not  rabe  the  mind  to  poetry^,  paid 
ing,  music,  or  other  more  noble  nrts,  it  oftesi  brea] 
out  in  punt  and  qutbbla. 

Aristotle,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  iHiok  i 
rhetoric,  describes  two  or  three  kinds  of  puB^  whi^ 

he  calb  paragrums,  among  the  beauties  of  i^ 
writing,  and  produces  instances  of  them  out  of  son 
of  the  greatest  aathon  in  the  Greek  tooipie.  < 
cero  has  sprinkled  several  of  hb  works  w  ith  pui 
and  In  hb  book  where  he  lays  down  the  rules  i 
oratory,  quotes  abundance  of  sayings  as  pieces 
wit,  which  also  upon  examination  prove  arra 
puns.  But  the  age  in  which  the  pun  chiefly  dfl 
rished,  was  In  the  reign  of  king  James  the  Fill 
That  learned  monarch  was  himself  a  tolerable  pi] 
ster,  and  made  very  few  bishops  or  privy-couRs4 
lors  that  had  not  sometime  or  other  si^naliz< 
themselves  by  a  clinch,  or  n  conundrum.  It  mi 
therefore  in  thb  age  that  the  pun  appeared  wii 
pomp  and  dignity.  It  had  before  beeif  admitt^ 
into  merry  speeches  and  ludicrous  coropontio^ 
but  was  now  delivered  with  great  gravity  from  c| 
pulpit,  or  pronounced  In  the  most  solemn  aiann 
at  the  counciUablel  The  greatest  authors,  in  th4 
most  serious  works,  made  frequent  use  of  pu| 
Thesermons  of  Bishop  Andrews,  and  the  tragedi 
of  Shakspeare,  are  full  of  them.  The  sinner  w 
punned  into  repentance  by  the  former,  aa  in  ti 
latter  nothing  is  more  umhU  than  to  see  o  bei 
weeping  and  quibbling  for  a  doccn  lines  CogcOM 

I  must  add  to  these  great  anthoriticB,  wMieh  <«« 
to  have  given  a  kind  of  sanction  to  thb  piece  i 
febe  wit,  that  all  the  writen  of  rhetoric  bai 
treated  of  punning  with  very  great  .respect,  ai 
divided  the  several  kifids  of  it  into  hard  naa« 
that  are  reckoned  among  the  figmes  of  spee^ 
and  recommended  as  oraaaienU  in  discourse, 
remember  a  country  schoolmaster  of  my  acqoaii 
anoe  told  me  once,  that  he  had  beea  in  oompaj 
with  a  gentleman  whom  he  looked  upon  to  be  tj 
grentest  paragrummatift  among  the  modems.  Up^ 
inquiry,  I  found  my  learned  friend  had  dined  tli 
day  with  Mr.  Swan,  the  famous  punster;  and  d 
siring  htm  to  give  me  some  aecount  of  Mr.  Swal 
convenatidn,  he  told  me  that  he  generally  Caiki 
in  thePanmomasta,  that  he  sometimes  gave  into  i 
Ploei^  but  that  in  hb  humble  opinion  he  shim 
most  in  the  AntanaduU, 

I  must  not  here  omit,  that  a  famous  universit\ 
thb  land  was  formeriy  very  much  infested  wi 
pons ;  but  whether  or  no  thb  might  not  arise  fm 
the  fens  and  marshes  in  which  it  was  situated,  aj 
which  are  now  drained,  I  must  leave  to  the  det« 
miimtion  of  more  skilfbl  nnturalists. 

After  thb  short  hbtory  of  punning,  one  won 
wonder  how  It  should  be  so  entirely  banished  o 
of  the  learned  world  as  It  b  at  present,  espeaal 
since  it  had  found  a  place  in  the  writings  of  ti 
most  ancient  polite  nuthois.  To  account  for  t| 
we  must  consider,  that  the  first  race  of  authoi 
who  were  the  great  heroes  in  writing,  were  de»i 
tote  of  all  rules  and  arts  of  criticism ;  nnd  for  thi 
reason,  thongh  they  excel  later  writers  in  gr^n 
ncM  of  genius,  tliry  fall  short  of  them  in  accural 
and  correctnras.  The  moderns  cannot  rrach  ih»< 
beauties,  bnt  can  avoid  their  imperfections.  W  \,i 
the  worid  was  furaisbed  with  these  authors  of  tl 
first  eminence,  there  grew  up  another  sot  of  i^ri 
ers,  who  gained  themselves  a  repuUtion  by  tJie  rt 
marks  which  they  made  on  the  works  of  thoi 
who  preceded  tJiem.    It  was  one  of  the  cmplo; 
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■no  of  tkeie  leeoBdary  Batbon^  to  dbtingaiBii 
Ac  Mfcnl  Uodi  of  wil  by  tenm  of  ul,  and  to 
mtdtf  (fcea  ii  nore  or  leas  pCKfect^  according 
a  ikej  wne  fbasded  In  tiflth.  It  is  no  wondery 
iinrfMv,  dat  evea  nch  anthon  as  Isocfates,  Plato, 
Md  Cicero,  AoaM  have  such  little  blemishes  as  are 
M  to  be  net  with  in  anthon  of  a  moch  inferior 
c^inctrr  who  have  written  since  those  several  ble- 
ai*6  were  discovered.  I  do  not  find  that  there 
V*  a  poper  separation  made  between  puns  and 
tne  vii  by  aay  of  the  ancient  anthors,  except 
Qitstiliui  aod  ,Loni;invs.  But  when  this  dtstinc- 
tM  was  once  settM,  it  was  very  natural  for  all 
■n  of  sease  to  agree  in  it.  As  for  the  revival  of 
(h»  Uhe  wjt,  it  happened  about  the  time  of  the 
rrvinl  of  letters ;  .Imt  as  soon  as  It  was  once  de- 
tmi^  it  isnaiediatelj  vanished  and  disappeared. 
U  the  lame  tioie  there  b  no  question,  but  as  it 
^  smk  ia  one  age  and  rose  la  anotlier,  it  will 
icais  recover  itaelf  in  some  distant  period  of  time, 
^pedsotry  and  Ignorance  shall  prevail  upon  wit 
tad  Kase.  And,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  do  very 
•t^  apprehend,  by  some  of  the  last  winter's  pro- 
"ijctioaf,  which  had  their  sets  of  admiren,  that  our 
nuniy  will,  in  a  few  years,  degenerate  into  a 
"vesf  puBftefi:  at  least,  a  man  may  be  very  ex- 
'aable  for  aay  apprehensions  of  this  kind,  that 
to  fcea  anastics  handed  about  the  town  with 
rest  Kcitcy  and  applause  |  to  whkh  I  must  also 
^  a  little  epigram  called  the  Witches'  Prayer, 
te  fell  iato  verse  when  it  was  read  either  back- 
■9d«r  forward,  excepting  only  that  it  cuned 
•ewajaod  biemed  the  other.  When  one  sees 
<)m  are  actaally  soch  pau»4akers  amoag  our 
frub  wit^  who  can  tell  what  It  may  end  inl  If 
*p  aat  la^ooe  another,  let  it  be  with  the  manly 
cvkcf  of  wit  and  satirei  for  I  am  of  the  old 
*iawpher's  opinion,  that  if  I  must  suffer  from 
<tt  w  Ike  other,  I  would  rather  it  should  be  from 
^  paw  sf  a  Uoa,  than  the  hoof  of  an  ass.  I  do 
M(  ^eak  this  oat  of  any  spirit  of  party.  There 
"tnMi  crying dalnem  on  both  sides.  I  have  seen 
*«T  aeraaies  asul  whig  anagrams,  and  do  not 
f>neJ  with  cither  of  them,  because  they  are 
*Sr«  w  torics,  hot  because  they  are  anagrams 

Btt  to  reCwn  to  panning.  Having  pursued  tiKe 
Wv  of  a  pan,  from  its  original  to  its  downfal, 
'  ^1  heie  dcine  it  to  be  a  conceit  arising  from 
%tti  of  two  words  that  agree  in  the  sound,  but 
^  ia  the  sense*  The  only  way,  therefore,  to 
^  «  piece  of  wit,  is  to  transUite  it  into  a  differ- 
tt  hngiage.  If  it  bean  the  test,  yon  may  pro- 
*^ce  it  tiae  |  hot  if  it  vanishes  in  the  experi- 
*^  ym  amy  condnde  it  to  have  been  a  pun. 
^  i^M,  oae  may  say  of  a  pun,  as  the  countryman 
Vnribei  his  aighiingale,  that  it  is  *  wojr  ef  pro- 
'^  mko;  •«  soand  and  aothiag  but  a  sound.* 
^  ibe  osatruy,  one  amy  represent  true  wit  by  the 
^ggyim  which  Aristeaetm  makes. of  a  fine 
*^M;  when  dhe  is  dressed  she  b  beautiful,  when 
^•m^roaed  she  is  bcautifiili  or,  m  Mercerus 
^  tcaariated  it  more  emphaticaUv,  <  induttar, 
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freed  fiooi  this  dfciciiis^ 
uaocceMary  vat.  •  •  • 
•ctf  before  your  eyis- 


Seribtndi  recto,  tapere  etf  et  prfneipium  eijbfu, 

HOB.  An  Poet  vcr.  309* 

Sound  JudgmeDt  Is  the  ground  of  wrltinj;  welh 

B06COMMON. 

Ma.  Locks  has  an  admirable  reflection  upon  the 
difference  of  wit  and  judgment^  whereby  he  en« 
deavonn  to  show  the  reason  why  they  are  not  al- 
ways the  talents  of  the  same  penoo;  His  words 
are  as  fdrflow :  ^  And  hence,  peiimps,  may  be  given 
some  reason  of  that  common  dbservation,  ^  That 
men  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  prompt 
memories,  have  not  always  the  clearest  judgment ^ 
or  deepest  reason/'  For  wit  lying  most  in  the  as- 
semblage of  ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with 
quicknes  and  variety  wherein  can  be  found  any 
resemblance  or  congruity,  thereby  to  make  up 
pleasant  pictures,  and  agreeable  visions  in  the 
fancy  t  judgment,  on  the  contrery«,  lies  quite  on 
the  other  side,  in  separating  carefully  bne  from 
another,  ideas  wherein  can  be  found  the  least  dif- 
ference^  thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by  simili- 
tude, and  by  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another. 
This  is  a  way  of  proceeding  quite  contrary  to  me- 
taphor and  allusion  $  wherein,  for  the  most  part* 
lies  that  entertainment  and  pleasantry  of  wit, 
which  strikes  so  lively  on  the  fancy,  and  is  there- 
fore  so  acceptable  to  all  people.' 

Hiis  is,  I^ink,  the  best  and  most  philosophical 
account  that  I  have  ever  met  with  of  wit,  which 
generally,  though  not  always,  comists  in  such  a  re- 
semblance  and  congruity  of  ideas  as  this  author 
mentions.    I  shall  only  add  to  it,  by  way  of  ez-  * 
planation,.  that  every  resemblance  of  ideas  is  not 
that  which  we  call  wit,  unless  it  be  such  an  one 
that  gives  delight  and   Surprise   to  the  reader 
These  two  properties  seem  essential  to  wit,  more 
particularly  the  last  of  them<     In  order,  there 
fore,  that  the  resemblance  in  the  ideas  be  wit,  it 
is  necesmry  that  the  ideas  should  not  lie  too  near 
one  another  in  the  nature  of  things  i  for  where  the 
likeness  is  obvious,  it  gives  no  rarprlse.    To  com-, 
pare  one  man's  singing  to  that  of  another,  or  to 
represent  the  whiteness  of  any  dbject  by  that  of 
milk  and  snow,  or  the  variety  of  its  colours  by 
those  of  the  rainbow,  cannot  be  called  wit,  unless* 
besides  this  obvious  resemblance,  there  be  some 
further  congruity  discovered  in  the  two  ideas,  that 
is  capable  of  giving  the  reader  some  suiprise^ 
Thm  when  a  poet  tells  us  the  bosom  of  his  mistress 
is  u  white  n  snoWi  there  is  no  wit  in  the  compa- 
rison I  but  when  he  adds,  with  a  sigh,  it  Is  as  cold 
too,  it  then  grovrs  Into  wit^    Every  rehdcr's  me- 
mory may  supply  him  with  innumerable  instances 
of  the  same  nature^    For  this  reason,  the  sunili.^ 
tudes  in  heroic  poets,  who  eadeavour  rather  to  fill 
the  mind  with  great  conceptions,  than  to  divert  it 
with  such  as  are  new  and  surprialng,  have  seldom 
any  thing  in  them  that  can  be  called  wit.    Mr. 
Locke's  account  of  wit,  with  this  short  explanation, 
comprehends  niost  of  the  species  of  wit,  as  meta- 
phors, simiUtudes,  allegories,  enigmas,  mbttos,  pa 
rabies,  fables,  dreams,  visions,  dramatic  writings, 
burlesque,  and  all  tbe  methods  of  allusion.    There 
are  many  other  pieces  of  wit  (how  remote  soever 
they  may  appear  at  first  sight  from  the  foregoing 
description)  which  upon  examination  will  be  found 
to  agree  with  it« 
As  true  wit  generally  consisu  in  thb  resemblance 
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and  conpiiitj  of  ideas,  falie  wiC  cbiefly  consists  in 
the  Kflcaiblance  and  congraltj  som^timrs  of  single 
letters,  asin  aoag  rams,  chronograms,  lipogram^aud 
acrostics :  sometimes  of  syllables,  as  io  echoes  and 
doggrel  rkyates:  sometimes  of  words,  an  in  puns 
and  f  nibbles;  and  sometimes  of  whole  sentence^  or 
poems, cast  into  the  figures  of  eggs«  axes,  or  altars: 
Bay,  some  carry  the  niftivn  of  wit  so  far,  as  to  as- 
cribe it  eren  to  external  mimicry ;  and  to  tooli 
upon  a  man  as  an  ingenious  person,  that  can  tc- 
Mmble  the  tone,  posture,  or  face  of  another. 

As  true  wit  consists  in  the  resemblance  of  ideas, 
and  false  wit  in  the  resemblance  of  words,  accord* 
ing  to  the  fc»regoiBg  instances;  there  is  another 
kind  of  wit,  which  consists  partly  in  the  r^^em- 
Uftnce  of  ideas,  and  partly  in  the  resemblance 
of  words,  which,  for  distinction -sake,  1  shall 
call  mixt  wit.  This  kind  of  wit  is  that  which 
abounds  In  Cowley  more  than  in  any  author  that 
crer  wrote.  Mr.  Waller  has  likewise  a  great  deal 
of  it.  Mr.  Brydea  is  very  sparing  ii*  it.  Milton 
Iwd  a  genius  much  above  it.  Spenser  is  in  the 
aame  class  with  Milton..  The  Italians,  even  in  their 
epic  poetry,  are  fall  of  It  Monsieur  Boilcau, 
who  formed  himself  noon  the  ancient  poets,  has 
every  where  rejected  It  with  scorn.  If  we  looji 
•tier  mUt  wit  among  the  Greek  writers,  we  shall 
flad  it  no  where  but  in  the  epigrammatists.  There 
ara,  indeed,  some  strokes  of  It  in  the  little  poem 
ascribed  to  Museus,  wbicb  by  that,  as  well  as  many 
other  marks,  betrays  itself  to  be  a  modem  compo- 
sition. If  we  look  into  the  Latin  writers,  we  find 
none  of  this  mixt  wit  in  Virgili  Lucretius,  or  Ca- 
tullus ;  very  little  in  Hoimre,  bat  a  great  deal  of 
it  in  Otid,  and  scarce  any  thing  else  in  Martial. 

Out  of  the  innaroerable  branches  of  mixt  wit, 
]  shall  choose  one  instance  which  may  be  met  with 
In  all  the  writers  of  this  class.  The  passion  of 
love  in  its  nature  has  been  thought  to  resemble  fire: 
for  which  reason  the  words  fire  and  flame  are  made 
use  of  to  signif>  love.  The  witty  poets,  therefore, 
have  taken  an  advantage  from  the  doable  meaning 
of  the  word  fire,  to  make  an  infinite  number  of 
witticisms.  Coaley  obtrrviog  the  cold  regard  of 
bfs  uiiBtre«»*s  e\eis  and,  at  the  same  time,  their 

Cwer  of  producing  love  In  him,  considers  them  as 
ming'glasses  made  of  ice;  and  finding  himself 
able  to  Jive  in  the  greatest  extremities  of  love, 
conclndes  the  torrid  xone  to  be  habitable.  When 
bis  mistress  has  read  bu  letter  written  in  juice  of 
lemon,  by  holding  it  to  the  fire,  he  desirn  her  to 
read  It  over  a  second  time  by  Love's  flames.  When 
•be  weeps,  he  wishes  it  were  inward  heat,  that 
distilled  those'  drops  from  the  limbec.  When  she 
ii  absent  he  is  beyood  eighty,  that  is,  thirty  de- 
crees nearer  the  pole  thao  when  she  Is  with  bim. 
His  sunbitious  love  i>  a  fire  that  naturally  moonis 
upward* ;  his  happy  love  is  the  beams  of  heaven, 
and  hb  unhappy  love  flames  of  hell.  When  it 
does  not  let  him  sleep,  it  is  a  flame  that  sends  up 
BO  saariie ;  when  it  b  opposed  by  counsel  and  ad» 
vice,  it  b  a  fire  that  rages  the  asore  bv  the  winds 
blowing  upon  it.  Upon  the  dying  of  a  tree,  in 
which  be  bad  cot  Mt  loves,  be  observed  that  hb 
written  flaoics  had  burnt  up  and  withered  the  tree. 
When  be  resoHe*  to  give  over  his  passion,  he  tells 
as  that  one  burnt  like  him  for  ever  dreads  the  fire, 
lib  heart  b  an  JUna  that,  instead  of  Vulcan's 
•bop,  encloses  Capid*s  forge  in  It.*  Hb  endeavoufw 
Ing  to  drowa  bb  love  in  wine,  b  throwing  oil  upon 

the  ire.  He  would  insinuate  to  hb  mbtress,  that  some  observatloo  on  Ovid*s  writing  a  letter  frn 
Ibe  fire  of  love,  like  that  of  the  san  (which  pro-  Dido  to  ifioeas.  In  the  following  words:  *  C>>i 
duces  so  many  living  creatares),  •faould  not  only    (says  be,  •peaking  of  Vlrgil*s  ictioa  of  Dido  m$ 


warm,  but  beget.  Love  in  another  place  rook 
pleasure  at  hi«  fire.  Sometimes  the  ppet^s  hear 
is  frozen  In  every  brraM,  and  fometimes  scorrhf« 
in  every  eye.  Sometimes  he  is  drowned  in  tean 
and  burnt  in  love,  like  a  ship  set  oa  fire  in  th< 
middle  of  the  sea. 

The  reader  may  observe  ia  every  one  of  the* 
instances,  that  the  poet  mixes  the  qualities  of  fir< 
with  those  of  love ;  and  In  the  same  wnUnct 
speaking  of  it  both  as  a  passion  and  as  real  firr 
surprises  tlie  reader  with  those  seeming  re««-ni 
blnnces  or  contradictions,  that  make  op  all  the  is  i 
in  thb  kind  of  writing.  Mixt  wit,  therefore,  h 
composition  of  pun  anid  true  urit,  and  is  more  « 
lew  perfect,  as  the  resemblance  lies  in  the  ldea«  < 
in  the  words.  lu  foundations  are  laid  panl>  i 
falsehood  and  partly  In  trath ;  reason  pats  in  ht 
claim  for  one  half  of  it,  nod  extravagance  for  (h 
other.  The  only  province,  therefore,  for  thb  kind  i 
wit  b  eptgnim,or  those  little  occasional  poewiss  cba 
in  their  own  nature  are  nothing  else  but  a  tissue  c 
epigrams.  I  cannot  conclude  this  head  of  mil 
wit,  without  owning  that  the  admirable  poet,  m 
of  whom  I  have  taken  the  exaiflples  of  it,  bad  t 
much  true  wit  as  any  author  that  ever  writ;  aw 
Indeed,  all  other  talents  of  an  extFaotdiaary  gi 
nius. 

It  mav  be  expected,  since  I  am  apon  this  sobjec 
(hat  1  klMold  take  aotice  of  Mr.  Dr^den's  defin 
tion  of  wit  s  which,  with  all  tbe  deference  that 
due  to  the  judgment  of  so  great  a  man.  Is  not  i 
properly  a  definition  of  wit  as  of  good  writbtg  { 
general.  Wit,  as  he  defines  it,  b  *  a  propriety  i 
words  and  thoughts  adapted  to  the  subject.*  I 
this  be  a  true  definition  of  wit,  I  am  apt  to  thin 
that  Euclid  was  the  greatest  wit  that  ever  set  p4i 
to  paper.  It  b  certain  there  never  was  a  gre;it^ 
propriety  of  words  and  thoughts  adapted  to  tl 
subject,  than  what  that  author  has  made  use  of  I 
his  Elements.  I  shall  only  appeal  to  my  rradc 
if  this  definition  agrees  with  any  notion  be  bais  < 
wit.  If  it  h»e  a  true  one,  I  am  sure  Mr.  l>r>d' 
was  not  only  a  better  poet,  bat  a  greater  w  it  ths 
Mr.  Cowley ;  and  Virgil  a  much  mofe  fairtioi 
man  than  e'i^r  Ovid  or  Martial. 

Bouhoun,  whom  I  look  upon  to  be  the  moa  *»< 
netrating  of  all  the  French  critics,  has  taken  pail 
to  show,  that  it  b  Impossible  for  any  thought  to  I 
beautiful  which  b  not  just,  and  has  not  it«  foaod^ 
tion  in  the  nature  of  things;  that  the  ba*t«  of  a 
wit  is  truth ;  and  that  no  thought  can  be  valoabi 
of  which  good  sense  b  not  the  ground-work.  Bo 
leau  has  radeavoufed  to  Inculcate  the  same  aotic 
in  several  parts  of  bb  writings,  both  In  pro^e  an 
verse.  Thb  b  that  natural  way  of  wriiine,  tbi 
bcaotifol  simplicity,  which  we  so  much  admire  j 
the  compositions  of  the  nncients  |  and  whicb  m 
body  deviates  from«  but  those  who  want  strrogi 
of  genius  to -make  a  thought  shine  in  Its  own  nmv 
ral  beauties.  Poets  who  want  tbb  strength  of  r 
nius  to  give  that  miyestie  simplicity  to  aatwr 
which  we  so  much  admire  In  tbe  works  of  tb^  ai 
cient«s  are  forced  Io  hunt  after  forelga  omansmt 
and  not  to  let  any  piece  of  wit  of  what  kind  scsrvi 
escape  them.  I  look  upon  these  writers  as  CkstJ 
in  poetry,  who,  like  those  in  arehltectare,  not  b* 
ing  able  to  come  up  to  tbe  beaatlfU  simplicitv 
the  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  endeavour^ 
supply  its  place  with  ail  the  extiasagancies  of  i 
irregular  fancy.    Mr.  Dryden  makes  a  very  ban 
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^Gam)  ukes  it  up  after  bim,  even  to  the  same  age, 
-mad  nakes  aa  ancient  heroine  of  Virgil's  ncw-cre- 
MStd  Dido-;  dicutes  a  letter  for  hrr  just  before  her 
*aA,  to  the  oogratefnl  fugitive,  and  very  nnluclL- 
Ut  fv  hinaelf,  b  for  measuring  a  swurd  with  a 
aaa  »  nMidi  fiiperior  in  force  to  him  on  the  same 
•mert.  I  think  I  may  be  judge  of  this,  because 
I  bare  trauiated  both.  The  famous  author  of  the 
An  of  IxMrc  baa  nothing  of  his  own ;  he  borronrs 
ttl  horn  a  greater  master  in  his  own  profession, 
«d,  vhach  is  wone,  improves  nothing  which  he 
ifidL  Xatore  fails  him,  and,  being  forced  to  hi« 
«id  ^nft,  he  has  recourse  to  witticism.  This  passes, 
iadfcd,  with  his  soft  adrairen,  and  gives  him  the 
iwrfrrenoe  to  Vtrpl  in  their  esteem.* 

Were  not  I  supported  by  so  great  an  anthority 
<»  that  of  Mr.  Dryden,  I  should  not  venture  to  ob- 
^erte,  thai  the  taste  of  most  of  our  English  poets, 
a«  veil  as  reader^  b  extremely  Gothic.  He  quotes 
Moaueir  Segiais  for  a  threefold  distinction  of  the 
r«d^re  of  poetry :  in  the  first  of  which  he  cora- 
r<r«^ead9  the  rabble  of  readers,  whom  be  does  not 
imtasMch  with  regard  to  their  quality,  but  to 
^^T  nnmben  and  the  coarseness  of  their  taste. 
lib  words  are  as  follow:  '^egrara  has  distinguished 
tv  reados  of  poetry,  according  to  their  capacity 
*'J"<>S>iV>  ii^<o  *^^^  classes.*  [He  might  have 
4id  the  same  of  writen  too,  if  he  had  pleased.] 
'  b  the  lowest  form  he  pbices  those  whom  he  ca\h 
In  Petits  Esprits,  snch  things  as  are  our  uppor- 
iiSay  aadieocc  ia  a  playhouse ;  who  like  nothing 
^  the  hash  and  rind  of  wit,  and  prefer  a  quibble, 
>  coDceic,  ap  epigram,  before  solid  sense  and  eYe- 
3it  expresHon.  These  are  mob  readfcn.  If  Vir- 
i^iland  Martial  stood  for  parliament-men,  we  know 
»5fwdy  who  woold  carry  it.  But  though  they 
■ide  tho  greatest  appearance  in  the  field,  and 
csvd  the  loodenC,  the  best  on  it  b,  they  are  but  a 
•n  of  French  Uug«eaots,or  Dutch  Boors,  brought 
•<vb  herds  bat  not  naturalised  i  who  have  not 
Wk  pf  two  poands  per  annum  in  Parnassus,  and 
«*<^fere  are  not  privileged  to  poll.  Their  au- 
^hsrsase  of  the  same  level,  fit  to  represent  them 
«  a  BMMiatebank*s  stage,  or  to  be  master  of  the 
"w»oaies  to  a  l>ear-garden  s  yet  thes^  are  they 
»bo  ka?e  the  most  admirers.  But  it  often  happens, 
to  thrir  mortification,  that  as  their  readers  im- 
p»r  their  stock  of  sense  (as  they  may 'by  reading 
Ktter  hooka,  and  by  conversation  with  men  of 
iirfSMOt)  they  soon  forsake  them.' 

1  amt  not  dismbs  thb  subject  without  observ- 
•i(,  that  a&  Mr.  Locke  ia  the  passage  above  men- 
**ed  has  dbcovcred  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
•it,  ao  there  n  aootber  of  a  quite  contrary  nature 
to  it,  which  does  likewbe  branch  itself  out  inU> 
rvrral  kinds.  For  not'only  the  resemblance,  but 
•fcr  oppoHtion  of  ideas,  does  very  often  produce 
•it;  as  I  could  show  in  several  little  points,  turns, 
^  sfltitheses,  that  I  oiay  ponibly  enlvge  upon, 
)■  MBe  fotare  specalation. 
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Humano  capiH  cervicem  pictor  equinam 
Jungere  si  vtlU,  H  varias  indueert  ptumntt 
Vndique  eoUaCis  membrU,  ut  turpiter  atrum 
Desinal  in  piaeem  mulier  formota  supet-ne  ; 
Spectntum  admissi  rUum  tenetttis  amicit 
Credile,  PUonei^ivtitabut^fijre  librum 
Ptrnmilem,  cujus,  teiut  «^ri  «omnta»  vamt 

Fingentur  spedcM: 

ROR.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  1. 

If  in  s  picture,  Piso,  yoa  should  Me 

A  handsome  woman  with  a  fish's  tail. 

Or  a  man's  head  upon  a  horse's  necic, 

Or  limbs  of  l>easts,  of  the  moat  different  kinds, 

Gover*d  with  feathers  of  all  Mrts  of  birds; 

Wou'd  you  not  laugh,  and  think  the  painter  mad.' 

Trust  me^  that  book  Is  as  ridiculous, 

Whose  incoherent  8t][le,  like  Mick  men's  dreams. 

Varies  all  shapes,  and  mixes  all  extremes. 

ROSCOMMON. 

It  is  very  hard  for  the  mind  to  disengage  itself 
from  a  subject  on  which  it  has  been  long  en^ 
ployed.  The  thoughts  will  be  rising  of  themselves 
rrom  time  to  time,  though  we  give  them  no  encou- 
ragement ;  as  the  tossiogs  and  fluctuations  of  the 
%ft^  continue  several  hours  after  the  winds  are 
laid. 

It  is  to  this  that  I  impute  my  last  night's  dream 
or  vbion,  which  formed  into  one  conHaued  alle- 
gory the  several  schemes  of  wit,  whether  false, 
mixed,  or  tni^  that  have  been  the  sul^ect  of  my 
late  papers. 

Methought  1  .was  transported  into  a  country  that 
was  filled  with  prodigies  and  enchantments,  g»> 
verned  by  the  goddess  of  Falsehood,  and  entitled 
the  Region  of  False  Wit  There  was  noMiing  ia 
the  fields,  the  woods, and  the  rivers,  that  appeared 
natural.  Several  of  the  trees  blonomed  In  Jea& 
gold,  some  of  them  produced  bone-lace,  and  some 
of  them  precious  stones.  The  fountains  bubbled 
in  an  opera  tune,  and  were  filled  with  stags,  wild 
boars,  and  mermaids,  that.lived  among  the  waters  f 
at  the  same  time  that  dolphins  and  several  kinds  of 
fish  playfd  upon  the  banks,  or  took  their  pastime 
in  the  meadows.  The  birds  had  many  of  them 
l^olden  beaks,  and  human  voices.  The  flowers  per- 
fumed the  air  with  smelb  of  incense,  ambergrease, 
and  pulvilllos ;  and  were  so  interwoven  with  one 
another,  that  they  grew  up  in  pieces  of  embroi- 
dery. The  winds  were  filled  with  sighs  and  me^ 
sages  of  dbtant  lovers*  As  I  was  walking  to  and 
fro  in  thb  enchanted  wilderness,  I  could  not  for- 
bear breaking  out  into  soliloquies  upon  the  several 
wonders  which  lay  before  me,  when,  to  my  great 
surprise,  I  found  there  were  artificial  echoes  in 
every  walk,  that,  by  repetitions  of  certain  words 
which  I  spoke,  agreed  with  me,  or  contradicted 
me,  in  every  thing  I  said.  In  the  midst  of  my 
conversation  with  these  invisible  companions,  I 
discovered  In  the  centre  of  a  very  dark  grove  % 
monstrous  fhbric,  built  after  the  Gothic  manner, 
and  covered  with  innumerable  devices  in  that  bar- 
barous kind  of  sculpture.  I  immediately  went  ap 
to  It,  and  found  it  to  be  a  kind  of  heathen  temple 
consecrated  to  the  god  of  Dulnesau  Upon  my  en- 
trance I  saw  the  deity  of  the  place  dressed  in  the 
habit  of  a  monk,  with  a  book  in  one  hand,  and  a 
rattle  in  the  other.  Upon  hb  right  hand  was  In- 
dustry, with  a  lamp  burning  before  her ;  and  on 
his  left  Caprice,  with  a  monkey  sitting  on  her 
shoulder.  Before  hb  feet  there  stood  an  altar  o6 
a  very  odd  make,  which,  as  I  afterwards  found, 
was  shaped  in  that  manner  to  comply  wjth  the  in? 
I  sciiption  that  soiTouided  it.    Upon  the  altar  there 
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Imy  serenl  offeringi  of  az«t  ^ioK<t  unI  cg^  cat 
in  FApcr,  and  loraribed  with  veim.  The  temple 
was  filled  with  ▼oUries,  who  applied  tiiennelTcs  to 
diflereot  dWenioos,  as  their  fanctet  direded  then. 
In  one  part  of  it  I  nw  a  regiBCOt  of  anagnuat, 
who  were  continnally  in  motion,  taming  to  thericht 
or  to  the  lefk,  facing  aboat,  doubling  their  ranu, 
fhifting  their  ftatioos,  and  throwing  thcmelf ct  into 
all  the  figures  and  coontermarchcs  of  the  most 
chaogeable  and  pcrpfeied  exercise. 

Not  far  firom  th<ne  was  the  body  of  Acrostics, 
nrade  op  of  very  disproportioned  persons.  It  was 
disposed  into  throe  colamns,  the  ofiken  planting 
thMBseWes  in  a  line  on  the  left  haad  of  each  co- 
lumn. The  oflken  were  all  of  them  at  least  six 
feet  high,  and  made  three  rows  of  very  proper 
men ;  but  the  common  soldien,  who  filled  np  the 
spaces  between  the  oflicen,were  such  dwarfs,  crip- 
ples, and  scarecrows,  that  one  coald  hardly  look 
«poa  them  without  laughing.  There  were  behind 
the  Acrostics  two  or  three  files  of  Chronograms, 
which  differed  only  from  the  former,  as  their  oS- 
ccrs  were  equipped  (like  the  figure  of  Time)  with 
an  honr-glaai  in  one  hand,  and  a  scythe  in  the 
other,  and  took  their  posts  promiscuously  among 
the  private  saen  whom  they  commanded. 

In  ths  body  of  the  temple,  and  before  the  very 
fhce  of  the  deity,  methought  I  saw  the  phantom  of 
Tryphiodorns,  the  Lipogrammatlst,  engaged  in  a 
ball  with  fonr-aad-twenty  penoos,  who  panned 
him  by  turns  through  all  the  intricacies  and  laby- 
rinths of  a  oountryHliuiee,  without  being  able  to 
overtake  him. 

Observing  scTeral  to  be  very  boiy  at  the  westen 
end  of  the  temple,  I  inquired  into  what  they  were 
doing,  and  found  there  was  in  that  quarter  the 
great  magasine  of  Rebusses  These  were  several 
thiags  of  the  most  difierent  natures  tied  up  in  bun- 
dles, and  thrown  upon  one  another  in  hnps  like 
Ibggoli.  You  might  behold  an  anchor,  a  aight- 
rall,  and  a  bobby-hone  bound  up  together.  One 
of  the  workmen  seeing  me  very  much  surprised, 
told  me,  there  was  an  infinite  deal  of  wit  la  se- 
veral of  those  bundles,  and  that  he  would  explain 
them  f o  me  if  I  pleased ;  I  thanked  him  for  his 
civility,  bnt  told  him  I  was  in  very  great  haste  at 
that  time.  As  I  was  going  out  of  the  temple,  1 
observed  in  one  coraer  of  it  a  cluster  of  men  and 
women  langhing  very  heartily,  and  diverting 
themselves  at  a  game  of  Crambo.  I  heard  several 
Double  Rhymes  as  I  passed  by  them,  which  raised 
a  great  deid  of  mirth. 

Not  far  from  these  was  another  set  of  merry  peo- 
ple engaged  at  a  divenloa,  in  which  the  whole  jest 
was  to  mistake  one  penOn  for  another.  To  give 
occasion  for  these  ludicrous  n|istakes,  they  were 
divided  Into  pain,  every  pair  being  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  the  same  kind  pf  dren.  though 
perhaps  there  was  not  the  least  resemblance  in 
their  faces.  By  this  means  an  old  man  was  some- 
times mistaken  for  a  boy,  »  womaq  for  a  man, 
and  a  black-a-moor  for  an  European,  which  very 
often  produced  great  peals  of  laughter.  These  I 
guessed  to  be  a  party  of  Puns.  But  being  very 
derirous  to  get  out  of  this  world  of  magic,  which 
had  almost  toned  my  breia,  I  left  the  temple, 
and  crossed  over  the  fields  that  lay  about  it  with 
all  the  speed  I  could  make.  I  was  not  gone  far, 
before  I  heard  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  alarms, 
which  seemed  to  proclaim  the  mareh  of  an  enemy  | 
and,  as  I  afterwanb found,  was  in  reality  what  I  ap- 
prehended it  There  appeared  at  a  great  distance  a 
very  shining  light,  and  in  the  midst  of  it,  a  penon 
of  a  most  beaatifol  ospect;  her  nane  was  Troth. 


On  hcrrigfathaiid  thenmaruhcd  a  Bsaiedeity.wh 
bore  several  quiven  on  his  shoulden,  and  gnsp« 
several  arrows  In  his  hand.  His  aame  was  Wi| 
The  approach  of  thme  two  enemies  filled  all  ib 
territories  of  Fklse  Wit  with  an  nnipeakable  cm 
steraation,  insooHich  that  the  goddesi  of  thoM'  n 
gloos  appeared  in  perMM  upon  her  frontier^  wi^ 
the  several  inferior  deities,  and  the  difierent  bodu 
of  forces  which  1  had  before  seen  In  the  tempi 
who  were  now  drawn  np  in  amy,  and  prepare 
to  give  their  foes  a  warm  reception.  As  the  man 
of  the  enemy  was  very  slow,  it  gave  time  to  (1 
several  inhabitants  who  bordered  upon  the  RegHM 
of  Falsehood  to  draw  their  forces  into  a  bod; 
with  a  design  to  stand  upon  their  guard  as  oeutci 
and  attend  the  issue  of  the  combat 

I  must  here  inform  my  render,  that  the  froolie 
of  the  enchanted  region,  which  1  have  before  di 


scribed,  were  inhabited  by  the  spodes  of  Mi\ 
Wit,  who  made  a  very  odd  appearance  when  thi 
were  mustered  together  in  an  army.  TVre  vei 
men  whose  bodies  were  stuck  lull  of  darts,  an 
women  whose  eyes  were  buniing>«lasses  i  men  ik 
had  hearts  of  fire,  and  women  that  had  breasts  i 
snow.  It  would  be  eodlem  to  describe  seven 
monsten  of  the  like  natare,  that  coasposed  tb 
great  armyi  which  immediately  fell  asunder,  an 
divided  Itself  into  two  parts,  the  one  half  tbro« 
ing  themselves  behind  the  bannei;^  of  Troth,  an 
the  other  behind  those  of  Falsehood. 

The  goddesi  of  Falsehood  was  of  a  gigantic  iti 
ture»  and  advanced  some  paces  before  the  fronts 
her  army  i  but  as  the  daxsling  light  which  fiow« 
from  Truth  began  to  shine  upon  hor,  she  faded  U 
sensibly ;  Insomuch  that  in  a  little  space,  she  looke 
rather  like  an  huge  phantom,  than  a  real  snbstaoc* 
At  length,  as  the  goddem  of  Troth  approacbe 
still  nearer  to  her,  she  fell  away  entirely,  and  \-i 
nished  amidst  the  brightnem  of  her  presence ;  i 
that  there  did  not  remain  the  least  trace  or  impre 
sion  of  her  figmt^  ia  the  place  where  she  had  bee 


As  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  the  coostellatioi 
grow  thin,  and  the  stan  go  out  one  after  anotbei 
till  the  whole  hemisphere  b  extinguished ;  such  wi 
the  vanishing  of  the  goddem*.  and  not  only  of  tl| 
goddem  henelf,  but  of  the  whole  army  that  4 
tended  her,  which  sympathised  with  their  leadei 
and  shrunk  into  nothing,  in  proportion  as  the  go^ 
dcm  disappeared.  At  the  same  time  the  wbol 
temple  sank,  the  fish  betook  themselves  to  tli 
strenms,  and  the  wild  bcnsts  to  the  woods,  tb 
fountains  recovered  their  murmurs,  the  birds  the! 
voices,  the  trees  their  leaves,  the  flowen  thej 
scents,  and  the  whole  face  of  nature  iU  troe  an 
genuine  appearance.  Though  I  still  continoe 
asleep,  I  fancied  myself  as  it  were  awakened  o« 
of  a  dreamy  when  I  saw  this  region  of  prodigi< 
restored  to  woods  and  riven,  fields  and  meadow  a 

Upon  the  removal  of  that  wild  scene  of  wondeH 
whicn  had  very  much  disturbed  my  imagination, 
took  a  foil  survey  of  the  penons  of  Wit  and  Tnitb 
for,  indeed,  it  wis  impossible  to  look  upon  the  firsi 
without  seeing  the  other  at  the  came  time.  Tbex 
was  behind  £tm  a  strong  compact  body  of  figure 
The  genius  of  Heroic  Poetfy  appeared  with 
sword  in  her  hand,  and  a  laurel  on  her  head 
Tragedy  was  crowned  with  cypres,  and  covere 
with  robes  dipped  In  blood.  Satire  had  smUes  ii 
her  look,  and  a  dagger  under  her  garment  Rhc 
tone  was  known  bv  her  thunderbolt  i  and  Corned* 
by  her  mask.  After  several  other  figures,  Epi 
gram  marched  an  in  the  rear,  who  had  been  poste< 
then  at  the  bcgioaing  of  the  expedition^  that  b< 
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io  a  puiiciilar  Banner  to  the  court  which  pays 
that  veneratioB  to  their  frteiMiBhip,  and  leeni  to 
exproi  on  inch  an  occaiaon  the  lente  of  the  oncer- 
tainty  of  Iniman  life  in  general,  by  MMminf  the 
habit  of  vorrow,  thoagh  io  the  full  poaneMion  of 
(rioaiph  and  royalty. 

J?. 
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— Demetn,  teque  Tt^eUi, 
MMadpulorum  inter  Jub$o  ptortrrt  catheJrat. 

HOR.  1  &a.  X.  90. 

Demetrius  and  Tlrelliuft,  know  your  place ; 

Go  hence,  and  wbine  among  the  ■chooi-boy'  race. 

Arrea  ha^inf  at  large  explained  what  wit  i9,  and 
described  the  false  appearances  of  it,  all  thai  la- 
bour seems  bat  an  useless  inquiry,  wilhoof  some 
time  be  spent  in  onasidcring  the  application  of  it. 
The  seat  of  wit,  when  one  speaks  as  a  man  of  the 
town  and  the  world,  is  the  playhonse:  I  shall 
therefore  All  this  paper  with  reflections  vpon  the 
vse  of  it  in  that  place.  The  application  of  wit 
in  the  theatre  has  as  strong  an  effect  upon  the 
manners  of  our  i^ntlemen,  as  the  taste  of  it  has 
upon  the  writings  of  oar  authors.  It  may,  perhaps* 
look  like  a  very  preramptnoos  work,  tlioogh  not 
foreign  from  the  doty  of  a  Spectator,  to  tax  the 
writings  of  such  as  have  long  had  the  general  ap- 
plause of  a  nation  i  bat  1  shall  always  make  rea- 
•on,  troth,  and  nature  the  measures  of  praise  and 
dispraise ;  if  those  are  for  me,  the  generality  of 
opinion  Is  of  no  cooseqoence  against  me  i  if  they 
are  against  me,  the  general  opinion  cannot  long 
Mpport  me. 

Withont  further  preface,  I  am  going  to  look  in- 
to some  of  our  most  applauded  plays,  and  see  whe- 
ther they  deserve  the  figure  they  at  present  bear  in 
the  imaginations  of  men,  or  not. 

In  reflecting  uoon  those  works,*  1  shall  chiefly 
dwell  upon  that  for  which  each  respective  play  is 
most  celebrated.  The  present  paper  shall  be  em- 
ployed upon  Sir  Fopling  Flutter*.  The  received 
character  of  this  play  is,  that  it  is  the  pattern  of 
genteel  comedy.  Dorimant  and  Harriot  ai^  the 
characten  of  greatest  consequence  i  and  if  these 
are  low  and  mean,  the  reputation  of  the  play  is 
very  ui^nst* 

I  wtll  take  fiir  granted,  that  a  fine  gentleman 
should  be  honest  in  Ms  actions,  and  refined  in  his 
language.  Instead  of  this,  our  hero  in  thn  piece 
Is  a  direct  knave  in  his  designs,  and  a  clown  in  his 
language.  Bellair  is  his  admirer  and  friend ;  in 
return  for  which,  because  he  is  fonooth  a  greater 
wit  than  his  said  friend,  he  thinks  it  reasonable  to 
persuade  him  to  marry  a  young  lady,  whose  virtue, 
he  thinks,  will  last  no  longer  than  till  she  is  a 
wife,  and  then  she  cannot  but  fall  io  his  share,  as 
be  is  an  irresistible  fine  gentleman.  The  falsehood 
to  Mrs.  Loveit,  and  the  barb^ity  of  triumphing 
over  her  anguish  for  losing  him,  is  another  instance 
of  his  honesty,  as  well  as  his  goodnature.  As  to 
his  fine  language ;  he  calls  theoraogeoworaan,  who, 
it  seems,  is  inclined  to  grow  fat,  *  An  overgrown 
jade,  with  a  flasket  of  guts  before  her  $*  and  sa- 

*  In  the  Man  of  Mode.  fHr  Fopling  waa  Beau  Hewlt.  son 
of  Sir  Thomaa  Hewit,  of  nsbiobnry  in  Hcitfordtliire,  bart. 
the  author's  own  character  was  repraaented  in  that  of  Bel- 
lair; or,  as  some  thinlt,  in  Medley.  Dorinunt  (an  Davics 
tells  us,  Dram.  Misc.  Vol.  III.  17V. )  was  fbrmed  from  two 
originals;  the  witty  Earl  of  Donet,  and  the  UccnUoos  Wil- 
mot  Karl  of  Rochester. 


iutes  her  with  a  pretty  phrase  of,  '  How  bo« 
Double  Tripe  V  Upon  the  mention  of  a  cooDtr> 
gentlewoman,  whom  he  knows  nothing  of,  (oo  on 
can  imagine  wh>)  be  '  will  lay  bis  life  she  is  son 
awhward  ill-fashioned  country  toad,  who,  not  hai 
iag  above  four  doxen  of  hairs  on  her  head,  ha 
adorned  her  baldness  with  a  large  white  fruz,  tha 
she  may  look  sparkishly  in  the  fofe>frool  of  tii 
king*s  box  at  an  old  play.'  Unnatipral  mixture  < 
senseless  common-place ! 

As  to  the  generositv  of  his  temper,  he  telh  fa 
poor  footman,  '  If  be  did  not  wait  beiu  r,'  h 
wonld  turn  him  away,  in  the  insolent  phrase  a 
*I*II  uncane  youJ* 

Now  fi>r  Mrs.  Harriot.  She  laughs  at  obedient 
to  an  absent  mother,  whose  tenderness  Bii5y  d 
scribes  to  be  very  exquisite,  for  *  that  she  is  ) 
pleased  with  findiiig  Harriot  again,  that  she  caom 
chide  her  for  being  oot  of  the  way.*  This  witi 
daughter,  and  flne  lady,  has  so  little  respect  f« 
this  good  woman,  that  she  ridicules  her  air  in  tal 
ing  leave,  and  cries,  '  In  what  struggle  b  my  po< 
mother  }Ooder  I  Seir,  see,  her  head  totteriqg,  h 
eyes  st.iring,  and  her  under-ltp  trembling.'  Bi 
all  this  is  atoned  for,  because  *  she  hat  more  m 
than  is  w>ual  in  her  sex,  and  as  much  malice,  tlrau^ 
she  is  as  wild  as  vou  could  wish  her,  and  has  a  d 
murenem  in  her  looks  that  makes  it  so  »urpri»in^ 
Then  to  recommend  her  as  a  fit  spouse  for  b 
hero,  the  poet  makes  her  speak  her  sense  of  ma 
riage  very  ingenuously :  *  I  think,*  sa  ^  $  tJir,  ' 
might  be  brought  to  endure  him,  and  that  is  alii 
reasonable  woman  should  expect  in  an  hubbao^ 
It  is  methiuks  unnatural,  that  we  are  not  madr* 
undentand  how,  she  that  was  bred  under  a  «ili 
pious  old  mother,  that  would  never  trust  her  out  i 
her  sight,  came  to  be  so  polite. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  negligence 
every  thing  which  engages  the  attention  of  the  a 
ber  and  valuable  part  of  mankind,  appears  vei 
well  drawn  in  this  piece.  But  it  is  denied,  that 
is  neccsviry  to  the  character  of  a  fine  gentlema 
that  he  should  in  that  manner  trample  upon  all  q 
der  and  decency.  As  for  the  character  of  Doi 
maat,  it  is  more  of  a  coxcomb  than  that  of  Fa 
ling.  He  says  of  one  of  his  companions,  that 
good  correspondence  between  them  is  their  mutij 
interest*  Speaking  of  that  friend,  he  declan 
their  being  nuich  together  *  makes  the  women  thil 
the  better  of  his  ondentanding,  and  judge  mo 
favourably  of  my  reputation.  It  makes  him  pi 
upon  some  for  a  man  of  a  very  good  sense,  and  a 
upon  others  for  a  very  civil  persoa.* 

This  whole  celebrated  piece  n  a  perfect  contr 
diction  to  good  manners,  good  sense,  and  comoM 
honesty  i  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  It  but  what 
built  upon  the  ruin  of  virtue  and  Iniracence,  accof 
ing  to  the  notion  of  merit  in  this  comedy,  I  tal 
the  Shoemaker  to  be.  In  realitv,  the  fine  genti 
man  of  the  play :  for  it  seems  be  is  an  atheist, 
we  may  de|MNid  upon  his  character,  as  given  I 
the  orange-wonma,  who  is  herself  far  from  beii 
the  lowest  in  the  play.  She  say»  of  a  fine  ma 
who  Is  I>orinmnt\  companion,  there  '  is  not  sw 
another  heathen  in  the  town,  except  the  Sho 
maker.*  His  pretension  to  be  the  hero  of  ti 
Drama  appcan  still  more  in  his  awn  description 
his  way  of  living  with  hb  lady.  '  There  is,*  sai 
he,  '  never  a  man  io  tnwn  lives  more  like  a  gent] 
man  with  his  wife  than  I  do  $  1  never  mind  h 
BMitions ;  she  never  inquires  into  mine.  We  spei 
to  one  aqother  civilly,  hate  one  another  heartily 
and  because  it  is  vulgar  to  lie  and  soak  togethe 
we  have  each  of  m  oar  several  settle-bed.*    Tfai 
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CleoBira  dMeciwlth  all  ihe  elegince  of  moUoo 
Imaginable ;  Imt  ber  tyn  are  lo  cinitiaed  with  the 
■ImplicUy  ancl  lanoccnce  of  her  tboii|[;hti»  that  die, 
raifci  in  her  beholdcfB  adaiiration  and  good-will, 
but  DO  loose  hope  or  wild  imagination.  The  true 
art  in  this  caie  it.  To  make  &t  mind  nod  body 
Improve  together  i  and  if  postible,  to  make  gesture 
foUow  thought,  and  not  let  thought  be  employed 
upon  gesture, 

Jl. 
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Jhltere  dfgantiut  quwn  necase  at  profttf. 

SALLUn*. 

Tpo  fine  a  dsaccr  Ibr  a.virtufriu  woosa. 

LociAir,  10  one  of  his  dialogues,  introduces  a  phi- 
loiopher  chiding  his  friend  for  his  being  a  lover  of 
dancing,  and  a  frequenter  of  balls.  The  other 
undertakes  the  defence  of  bb  favourite  divenioo, 
which,  he  says,  was  at  first  invented  by  the  godde« 
Rhea,  and  preserved  the  life  of  Jupiter  htnuelf, 
from  the  cruelty  of  his  father  Saturn.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  show,  that  it  had  been  approved  by  the 
greatest  men  In  all  ages  $  that  Homer  calls  Merion 
a  fine  dancer  |  and  lays,  that  the  graceful  mien  and . 
great  agility  which  he  had  acquired  by  Uiat  exer- 
cise distiogniihed  him  above  the  rest  iul*  armies 
both  of  Greeks  and  Trojanf.  y^ 

He  adds,  that  Pyrrhas  gained  more  reputation 
by  inventing  the  dance  which  is  called  after  bis 
name,  than  by  all  his  other  actions :  that  the  Lace- 
demonians, who  were  the  bravest  people  in  Greece, 
gave  great  eocouracemeot  to  this  diversion,  and 
made  their  Hormus  (a  dance  much  resembling  the 
French  Brawl)  famous  over  all  Asia :  that  tbere 
were  still  extant  some  Theasalian  statues  erected 
to  the  honour  of  their  best  dancers :  and  that  be 
wondered  how  Us  brother  philosopher  could  de- 
clare himself  against  the  opinions  of  those  two 
S arsons,  whom  he  professed  so  much  to  admire, 
omer  and  llesiod ;  the  latter  of  which  compares 
▼aloor  and  dancing  together,  and  says,  that  '  the 
gods  have  bestowed  fortitude  on  some  men,  and 
on  others  a  disposition  for  dancing.* 

Lastly,  he  puts  him  in  mind  that  Socrates  (who) 
in  the  judgment  of  Apolloi  was  the  wisest  of  men, 
was  not  only  a  profcsbcd  admirer  of  this  exercise 
in  others,  but  learned  it  himself  when  he  was  an 
•Id  man. 

The  morose  philosopher  is  so  much  affected  by 
these  and  some  other  authorities,  that  he  becomes 
a  convert  to  hk  friendt  ^^^  desires  he  would  take 
him  with  him  when  be  went  to  his  next  ball. 

I  love  to  shelter  myself  under  the  examples  of 
great  men ;  and,  I  think,  I  have  suAciently  uiowed 
that  it  is  not  bdow  the  dignity  of  ttiese  my  specu- 
lations to  take  notice  of  the  following  letter,  which, 
I  suppose,  is  sent  me  by  some  substantial  trades- 
man about "'' 


'  I  AM  a  mmn  In  yean,  and  by  an  honest  industry 
la  the  world  have  acquired  enough  to  give  my 
ehildmi  a  liberal  education,  though  I  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  It  myKlf.  My  eldest  daughter,  a  girl 
of  sixteen,  has  for  tome  time  been  under  the  tuition 
of  Monsieur  Rigadoon,  a  dancing-master  In  the 
city ;  and  I  was  prevailed  upon  by  her  and  her 
mother  to  go  last  night  to  one  of  hb  balls.  1  must 
own  to  >ou,  sir,  tiMt  having  never  been  to  any 
ittcb  place  bcfurey  1  was  very  mnch  pleased  and 


surprised  with  that  part  of  hit  enlertalnaeBt  whiic\ 
he  called  French  dancing.  There  were  sevrr« 
vonng  men  and  women,  whose  limbs  seemed  ii 
have  no  other  motion  but  purely  what  the  mmi 
gave  them.  After  this  part  was  over,  they  bee*) 
a  diversion  which  they  call  country  dancing,  an 
fHierein  there  were  also  some  things  not  disa^;rr^ 
able,  and  divers  emblematical  flgures,  compoM^ 
as  I  guess,  by  wise  men,  for  the  ipstraetiou  < 
youth. 

*  Among  the  rest,  I  observed  one,  which  1  thiol 
they  call  "*  Hunt  the  Squirrel,"  in  which  while  ch 
woman  flies  the  man  pufines  her  i  bat  as  soon  t 
she  turns,  he  runs  away,  and  she  is  obliged  i 
follow. 

*  The  moral  of  this  dance  does,  t  think,  wer 
aptly  recommend  modesty  and  discretion  to  th 
female  sex. 

*  But  as  the  best  institutions  are  liable  to  co( 
ruptions,  so,  sir,  I  must  acquaint  yon,  that  vrr 
great  abuses  are  crept  into  this  entertainment, 
was  amazed  to  see  my  girl  handed  by  and  hand 
ing  young  fellows  with  so  much  fiyniliarity  ;  an 
f  could  not  have  thought  it  had  been  in  the  chlU 
They  very  often  made  use  of  a  most  impudent  an 
lascivious  step  called  **  setting,'*  which  I  know  w 
how  to  describe  to  yon,  but  by  telline  yoo  that  I 
is  the  very  reverse  of  **  back  to  back.'^  At  last  ai 
impudent  young  dog  bid  the  flddlers  play  a  dao< 
called  **  Moll  Pately,"  and  after  having  made  tw 
or  three  capers,  ran  to  his  partner,  locked  hi 
arms  in  hers,  and  whislud  her  round  cleverly  abo« 
ground  In  such  a  manner,  that  I  who  sat  upon  on 
of  the  lowest  benches,  nw  further  above  her  iha 
than  I  could  think  fit  to  acquaint  you  with. 
could  no  longer  endure  these  enonnitiess  when 
Yore  just  as  my  girl  was  going  to  be  made 
whirligig,  |[  ran  In,  seixed  on  the  child,  and  cm 
ried  her  home. 

*  Sir,  I  am  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  a  foot 
suppose  this  diversion  might  be  at  first  invented  i 
keep  up  a  good  jnnderstanding  between  youi^ 
men  and  women,  and  so  far  I  am  not  against  i< 
but  I  shall  never  allow  of  these  thiqgi.  1  kao\ 
not  what  >oa  will  say  to  this  case  at  present,  h« 
am  sure  bad  yon  been  with  me,  you  would  hai 
seen  matter  or  great  speculation.    I  am 

•  Youru,  Ac* 

I  must  confess  I  am  afraid  that  my  correspoi 
dent  had  too  much  reason  to  be  a  little  out  i 
humour  at  the  treatment  of  his  daughter ;  but 
conclude  that  he  would  have  been  much  more  « 
had  he  seen  one  of  those  kissii^  dances,  in  iibi< 
Will  Honeycomb  assures  me  they  are  obliged  ( 
dwell  sUnu>it  a  minute  on  the  mirooe*s  lips,  < 
they  will  be  too  quick  for  the  mnsic  {  and  dao< 
quite  out  of  time. 

I  am  not  able,  however,  to  give  my  final  iri 
tence  against  this  diversion  f  and  am  of  Mr.  Co« 
ley's  opinion,  that  so  much  of  dancing,  at  least,  i 
belongs  to  the  liehaviour  and  an  handsome  c« 
riage  of  the  body,  b  extremely  useful,  if  not  a^ 
boiotely  necessary. 

We  generally  form  such  ideas  of  people  at  fin 
si|;fat,  as  we  are  hardly  ever  permaded  to  lay  asl<| 
afterward*:  for  thb  reason,  a  man  would  «ii»h  i 
have  nothing  disagreeable  or  uaoomely  in  hi«  a] 
proachet,  and  to  be  able  to  enter  a  room  with 
good  grace. 

I  nSght  add,  that  a  moderate  knowledge  In  d^ 
little  rules  of  good-breeding,  gives  a  man  so« 
asMirance,  and  makes  him  easy  in  all  compani^i 
For  want  of  this,  I  have  seen  a  pr»feaor  of 
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be  more  ■troof;  and  pololed  tksa  the  foUowing; 
▼ene?  '  Separate  tbyielf  from  tkine  eneniM, aod 
take  heed  of  thy  frieodf.'  Id  the  next  wotdi  he 
particidariiei  one  of  thote  fralti  of  frfiendihip 
which  if  deKribed  at  leogth  by  the  two  fkmom 
aothon  above  mentioned,  and  ftdlt  into  a  genefal 
eologima  of  frieodihip,  which  it  very  just  w  well 
as  very  rablime.  *  A  faithful  friend  it  a  ttn»ng 
defence;  and  he  that  hath  fovnd  nch  an  one, 
hath  foand  a  Ufmmwt,  Nothing  doth  ronnlMina 
a  laithfol  friend,  and  hit  ezcellcacy  it  aavalnable. 
▲  faithfel  friend  is  the  medicine  of  life  1  and  th^ 
that  fear  the  Lord  thall  find  him.  Whoto  feaieth 
the  Lord  thall  direct  hit  friendthip  arisMl  for  as 
he  is,  to  thaU  hit  neighboor  (that  it  hit  fricml)  be 
ako.'  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any 
laying  that  hat  plemed  me  mere  tbaa  that  of  a 
friend's  being  the  medicine  of  life,  to  expfem  the 
eScaev  of  friendthip  in  healing  the  paint  and 
angoitli  which  naturally  cleave  to  oar  exitteaee  in 
thit  world ;  and  am  wonderfoUy  plented  with  the 
torn  in  the  last  sentence,  that  a  viituum  nmn  thall 
at  a  blessing  meet  with  a  friend  who  is  as  viftnom 
as  himself.  There  is  another  layiag  in  the  same 
aathor,  which  would  have  been  very  much  admired 
ia  an  Heathen  writer  1  '  Forsake  not  na  old  friend, 
for  the  new  it  not  comparable  to  him :  a  new  fricad 
it  as  dew  winei  when  it  b  old  thou  shaH  drink  it 
with  pleatare  •/  With  what  strength  of  allwion, 
9Bd  force  of  thought,  has  he  described  the  breaches 
and  violations  of  friendship  (  *  Whoso  casteth  n 
itone  at  the  birds  frayeth  them  away  1  and  be  that 
apbraideth  hit  friend,  brraketh  friendship.  Tboagh 
thou  drawett  a  sword  at  a  friend,  yet  despair  not, 
fur  there  may  be  a  retaming  to  favour.  If  thou 
hatt  opened  thy  mouth  ngainst  thy  friend  fear  not, 
Ibr  there  may  be  a  recoaciliatioBf  ezcept  for  op> 
braiding,  or  pride,  or  disclosing  of  secrets,  or  a 
tieacheroH  woaad;  for,  for  these  things  every 
friead  will  depart  f.*  We  may  observe  in  this 
mid  several  other  precepts  in  this  author,  those 
little  familiar  instances  and  illustiatioot  which  are 
■o  much  admired  ia  the  moral  writiags  of  Horace 
and  Epictetos.  There  are  very  beiptifol  instaaces 
of  this  natore  in  the  following  pottages,  which  are 
likewise  written  upon  the  same  subject :  *  Whoso 
discovereth  secrete,  loseth  his  crrdit,  and  shall  never 
ind  a  friend  to  his  mind.  Love  thy  friend,  and  be 
faithful  unto  him ;  but  if  thou  bewrayest  his  se- 
crets, follow  00  more  after  him :  for  as  a  man  hath 
destroyed  hu  enemy,  lo  hast  thou  lost  the  love  of 
thy  friend  1  as  one  that  letteth  a  bird  go  out  of 
his  hand,  so  hast  thou  let  thy  friend  go,  aad  shalt 
not  get  him  again :  follow  after  him  uo  more,  for 
he  is  too  far  off;  he  is  as  a  rqe  escaped  out  of  the 
saare.  As  for  a  wound  it  may  be  bound  up,  and 
after  reviling  there  may  be  a  reconciliation  1  but 
he  that  bewrayeih  secrets,  is  without  hope  {.* 

Anmng  the  several  qualifications  of  a  good  friead, 
this  wise  roan  has  very  justly  tingled  out  conttancy 
^d  fatthfalness  as  the  principal  ]  to  these,  odien 
have  added  virtue,  knowledge,  diserethm,  equality 
in  age  and  fortune,  aad  as  Cicero  calls  It, '  Jferum 
•fmitat^*  *  a  pleasantnesi  af  temper.'  If  I  were  to 
give  my  opinion  upon  such  aa  exhausted  subject,  I 
should  ^oin  to  these  other  qualiflcatiopt  a  certain 
equability  or  evenooss  of  behaviour.  A  man  often 
eontracts  a  friendship  with  one  whom  perhnpt  he 
doet  not  find  out  till  after  a  year's  converaition ; 
when  on  a  sudden  some  latent  ill4iumour  br^&s 
out  upon  him,  which  he  never  discovered  orsus- 

*  Ecclui.  Ix.  10. 

•f  Ibid.  ix.  90!»  21,  39. 

X  Ibid.  nvii.  1^81. 


aectcd  at  h«  firvt  entering  inta  aa  iatiaucy  with 
him.  There  are  several  persoas  who  ia  soaie  ccr- 
taia  periods  of  their  livm  are  taexpressibly  agree- 
able, and  in  others  as  odioas  aad  detestable. 
Maftial  has  given  m  a  very  pretty  pictare  of  one 
of  this  specica,  ia  the  IbUowiag  epigi 


'  Dt0lcAi».  JheiU$,  JucunduM,  oecrftw  er  idem. 
Nee  ieeum  vaeemm  VMcrr,  nee  erne  te.* 

EPiG.  xlvii.  19. 

Uusllthybmaoanu  wl 

a  toociiv,  tt*tf ,  L 
Hast  to  niich  %rit,  sod  imnb,  and  spleen  aboat  tbec^ 


crcravt  OT 
ThoaH  nicb  a  loadirt  tntf ,  pkcwuit  §akm ; 

There  It  00  UrtBf  with  tbce,  nor  wttboat  tbce.* 


It  is  very  mdacky  for  a  man  to  be  entangled  ia  a 
friendship  with  one,  who,  by  tbcae  chaage*  and 
viciaritades  of  humour,  b  somettmea  amiaMr,  and 
toasetimes  odious  1  aad  as  most  atea  are  at  ooaie 
tiiMt  in  an  adatirable  fiaaie  and  ditpoaitlon  o( 
mind,  it  thoaM  be  one  of  the  greatest  tanks  oi 
wbdom  to  keep  ounelvct  well  whea  we  are  so, 
and  aever  to  go  out  of  that  which  It  the  agreeable 
part  of  our  character. 

Anoisofr.  r. 
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Cramina.  Iio$me  vuU»^  eroceot  W  TatoUie 
India  miitii  ebur^  moUa  tua  tkurm  Sebmf 
At  Chetyhei  nwtdijtman^  virmaqwt  Fomhte 
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This  gnxmd  with  Baccbut,  that  with  Cera  raits  i 

That  other  hsad*  the  tree*  with  happy  fhiilii 

A  fourth  with  gran,  usbidden,  d«ks  the  jpouod  t 

Thus  Tmotoi  li  with  yellow  saflhm  crown^ ; 

India  Mack  tbon  aad  white  Iv'ry  be«n ; 

And  tott  Idume  weepe  Iter  odVoat  lean : 

Thus  Pontui  aeods  her  beaver  itnnc*  firoai  ter  i 

Aad  naked  Spaniards  temper  tted  for  Irar : 

Epinu  for  th*  Eleaa  chariot  hre^a 

(la  hopes  of  palms)  a  race  of  ranafaf  steeds. 

This  is  th*  original  eootnct;  these  the  Uw« 

ImposM  by  nature,  and  by  nature's  cause. 

DRTDSN. 

Taaaa  b  ao  place  In  the  town  which  I  ao  mocJ 
love  to  frequent  at  the  Royal  Exchnage.  It  give 
me  a  secret  satislisctioo,  aad  in  some  measare  gra 
tifles  my  vanity,  as  I  am  aa  Eaglishsnaa,  to  see  t» 
rich  aa  assembly  of  coaatryaien  aad  foreigner! 
coasulting  together  upon  the  private  baalaem  o 
mankind,  and  makiag  this  nwtropolis  a  kind  0 
cmportum  for  the  whole  caith.  I  must  confess 
look  upon  higlMhange  to  be  a  great  cooacil,  h 
which  all  considerable  nations  have  their  repreaei 
tatives.  Factors  in  the  trading  world  arc  \%ha 
ambassadors  are  in  the  politic  world ;  tbry  nr^ 
ciate  affain,  conclipde  treaties,  and  maintain 
good  correspondence  between  those  wealthy  u 
cieties  of  men  that  are  divided  from  ooe  anotbi 
by  seas  and  oceans,  or  live  on  the  ditereat  extf^ 
mities  of  a  coatlnent.  I  have  often  been  pleaae 
to  hear  disputes  atyosted  between  an  Inhabitant  i 
Japan  and  an  alderman  of  London,  or  to  see 
subject  of  the  Great  Mogul  entering  into  a  leagi 
with  one  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.  I  am  infinite) 
delighted  in  mixing  with  these  several  ministeFs  1 
commeixe,  as  they  are  distinguished  by  their  diil 
rent  walks  and  different  langoagee.  Soraetimea 
am  justled  among  a  body  of  Armenians  ;  «ohm 
times  I  am  lost  in  a  crowd  of  Jews;  aad  sometinM 
make  one  in  a  group  of  Dutchmen.   I  am  a  Dam 
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tte  ckianey^onicr ;  aad  comM  f«retel  Um  succtm 
of  his  play  ia  the  tkealre«  from  the  reception  it 
met  at  bis  fiie-slile;  for  Iw  telb  lu  the  audience 
always  followed  the  old  woman,  and  never  failed 
to  lani^  in  the  same  place*  ' 

I  know  nothing  which  more  shows  the  essential 
and  inherent  perfectioo  of  simplicity  of  thonghi, 
above  that  waich  I  call  the  Gothic  manner  in 
writing,  than  this,  that  the  first  pleases  all  kinds 
of  palates*  and  the  latter  only  such  as  have  formed 
to  themselves  a  wrong  artificial  taste  npon  little 
fanciful  aathon  aod  writers  of  epigram.  Homer, 
Virgil,  or  Milton,  so  far  as  the  language  of  their 
poems  is  ondentood,  wlU  please  a  reader  of  plain 
common  sense,  who  would  neither  rrlish  nor  com- 
prehend an  epigram  of  Martial,  or  a  poem  of 
Cowley :  so,  on  the  contrary,  an  ordinary  song  or 
baJlad  that  is  the  delight  of  the  common  people, 
cannot  &il  to  please  all  such  renden  as  are  not 
anqualified  for  the  entertainment  by  their  afiecta^ 
tion  or  ignorance ;  and  the  reason  Is  plain,  became 
the  same  paintingi  of  natare,  which  recommend  it 
to  the  most  ordinary  reader,  will  appear  beaatiAl 
to  the  most  refined. 

The  old  song  of  Chevy^Chase  is  the  favourite 
Iwllad  of  the  coomion  people  of  England,  and  Ben 
Jonson  used  to  say  he  had  rather  have  been  the 
author  of  it  than  of  ail  his  works.  Sir  PhUip  Sid- 
Jiey,  in  his  discourse  of  poetry,  speaks  of  it  in  the 
foUowiag  words:  *  I  never  hnrd  the  old  song  of 
Percy  and  Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my  heart 
more  moved  than  with  a  trumpet  i  and  yet  it  is 
■ung  by  some  blind  Cronder  with  no  rougher  voice 
than  rude  st^  le ;  which  being  so  evil  apparelled  in 
the  dust  and  cobweb  of  tlmt  uncivil  age,  what 
would  it  work  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  eloquence 
of  Pindar  f'  For  my  own  part,  1  am  so  professed 
4hi  admirer  of  this  antiquated  song,  that  I. shall 
give  my  reader  a  critique  upon  it,  without  any 
fltrther  apology  for  so  doing. 

The  greatest  modem  critics  have  laid  it  down  as 
a  rule.  That  an  heroic  poem  should  be  founded 
npon  some  important  precept  of  morality,  adapted 
to  the  constitution  of  the  country  in  which  the  poet 
writes.  Homer  and  Virgil  have  formed  their  plans 
in  this  view.  As  Greece  was  a  collection  of  many 
governments,  who  suffered  very  much  among  them- 
aelves,  and  gave  the  Persian  emperor,  who  was 
their  common  enemy,  many  advantages  over  them 
by  their  mutual  jealousies  and  animosities,  Hc»- 
mer.  In  order  to  establish  among  them  an  union, 
which  was  so  necessary  for  their  safety,  grounds 
hjs  poem  upon  the  discords  of  the  several  Grecian 
princes  who  were  engaged  in  a  confederacy  against 
•D  Asiatic  prince,  and  the  several  advantages 
which  the  enemy  gained  by  such  their  discords.  At 
the  time  the  poem  we  are  now  treating  of  was 
written  •,  the  dissentions  of  the  barons,  who  were 
then  so  many  petty  princes,  ran  very  high,  whether 
Chey  quarrelled  among  themselves,  or  with  their 
neighbours,  and  produced  unspeakable  calamities 
to  the  country.  The  poet,  to  deter  men  from  such 
imnatoral  coafeations,  docribes  a  bloody  battle 
and  dreadful  scene  of  death,  occasioned  by  the 
mutual  feuds  which  reigned  in  the  families  of  an 
English  and  Scotch  nobleman.  That  he  designed 
this  for  the  instruction  of  bis  poem,  we  may  learn 
from  his  fiiur  last  lines,  in  which,  after  the  ejounple 
of  the  modern  tragedians,  he  draws  from  it  a  pro- 
cept  for  the  benefit  of  bis  readers : 

*  TbU  Mftoui  dtopUy  of  the  beauties  of  Cbcvy  Chase  ex- 
portd  Addison  to  ihc  rUficnle  of  Wagstafle,  and  the  oontenpt 

or  Dcimls flee  Johnson's  Uvea  of  the  English  Ftocts, 

voLU.p.lM,»vo.lWl.  .  •  -» 


*  God  save  the  Ung,  and  bless  the  land 

In  pleotTtJoyt  »ad  pcaee. 
And  grant  benoeforth  tbat  foal  debate 

Twist  nobkineo  may 


The  next  point  observed  by  the  greatest  heroic 
poets,  hath  lieea  to  celebrate  penons  aod  actions 
which  Ho  honour  to  their  country :  thus  Virgil's 
hero  was  the  founder  of  Rome,  Homer's  a  prince 
of  (treece;  and  for  this  reason  Valerias  Flacrus 
and  Stotius,  who  were  both  Romans,  might  be  jnst- 
ly  derided  for  having  cfadsen  the  expedition  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  the  Wan  of  Thebes,  for  the 
subjects  of  their  epk  writings. 

The  poel  before  us  has  not  oaly  fisand  oat  an 
hero  In  hb  own  country,  but  raises  the  repatatioo 
of  it  by  several  beantifol  incideati.  The  Eogfinh 
are  the  first  who  take  the  field,  and  the  last  who 
quit  it.  The  English  bring  only  fifteen  hfandrcd  to 
the  battle,  the  Scotch  two  thousand.  The  Englisb 
keep  the  field  with  filly-three  i  the  Scotoh  retire 
with  fifty-five :  aU  the  rest  oa  each  Me  being  sUin 
In  battle.  But  the  mast  tcsaarfcable  circimmtance 
of  this  Uad,  b  the  diiieraat  manner  in  which  the 
Scotch  and  Engttah  kings  receive  the  news  of  thiir 
fight  and  of  the  great  men*s  deaths  who  cosnnwnd- 
ed  iait: 

*  Tbis  newa  was  brought  to  Bdloburgb, 

Wbeie  Scotland's  kln^did  retgn, 
Tbat  brave  Earl  Douglas  suddeafy 

Was  wftb  an  aifow  ^lain. 


*  O  heavy  n«wi.  King  Janca  did  say, 

Scotland  can  witness  be, 
I  have  not  any  captain  voovt 
Of  such  account  as  he. 

*  Like  tidings  to  King  Henry  •  cane 

Within  as  sbnrt  a  spaced, 
That  Perry  of  Northumberland 
Was  slain  in  Cbevy-Cbaae. 

«  Now  God  be  with  bin,  said  our  htng, 

8ith  *twill  no  better  b^ 
V  Uust  I  have  within  my  realm 

Five  hundred  good  as  he. 

*  Yet  shall  not  Scot,  nor  Scotland  say, 
But  I  will  venceance  take, 

And  be  revenged  on  them  atl 
For  heave  Lord  Percy  *»Mkc. 

*  This  vow  full  well  the  king  perft(rm*d  « 

A(\cr  on  Humble-dowti, 
In  one  day  ftfty  knights  were  slain. 
With  lords  Of  great  renown. 

'  And  of  the  rest  of  small  acoount 
Did  many  thousands  die,  Itc' 

At  the  snme  time  that  our  poet  shows  a  laudable 
partiality  to  his  countrymen,  he  repiesenu  the 
Scots  after  a  manner  not  nnbeoomii^  so  bold  an4 
brave  a  people : 

*  Eart  Douglas  on  a  milk-white  steed. 

Host  like  a  baron  bold. 
Rode  foremost  of  the  company, 
Whose  armour  sbooc  Itke  gold.* 


His  sentloseats  a^d  actions  are  every  way  suitable 
to  an  h«ro.  One  of  us  two,  savs  he,  mast  die :  L 
am  an  earl  as  well  as  yonnelf,  so  that  you  can 
have  no  pretence  for  refusing  the  combat :  how- 
ever, says  he,  it  b  pity,  and  indeed  ^ouU  be  a 
sin,  •that  so  many  innocent  men  should  perish  for 
our  sakes  i  rather  let  you  and  I  end  our  quarrel  in 
sii^e  fight : 


•  The  battle  of  Otteriram  (or  Chevy  Chase)  was  Iboght 
July  31st,  1388;  when  the  King  of  ScotUnd  was  Bobcrt  II. 
and  the  King  of  England  Richard  II.  Bee  Blair^  Chronology 
Plate  XtVUi    Buthflccwc  have  JasMi  and  Henry  t 

^  It  la  not  easy  to  discover  how  this  could  b^  Ttaeftaidof 
battle  vras  above  300  miks  tnm  Loodsn,  and  aai  100  ftom 
Mlnbnrgb. 


M 


SPECTATOR. 


<  Hie  Ibol  «f  Mtim  fltaod  frtth  tMpid  cfci^ 
And  gnplnf  moatb,  that  tcitlfyVI  mrarlie : 
Fix'd  on  ber  faoc,  nor  oould  rmovt  bu  ttgnt. 
New  M  he  «u  to  love,  and  norioe  to  delifht : 
loDf  mute  he  stood,  sod  Icttolag  oo  hb  sufl^ 
Hi*  wonder  witncnVI  with  an  UUot  tough ; 
Then  would  have  spoke,  but  by  his  cUam'rtng  mom 
First  found  bis  want  of  words,  and  fear'd  oflimoei 
Doubled  foe  what  he  was  he  phoold  bcljMfwn, 
Byhla  clown*«oocol,  and  hia  ooaBtry-tDM.* 

But  lett  lUt  fine  docriptioD  ihoald  be  ejuepted 
agjumtf  ai  the  creation  of  tiMt  greet  anster  Mr. 
Prydee,  end  not  an  accoont  or  what  has  really 
ever  happened  in  the  world,  I  ahall  give  yon  verw 
batin^  the  epistle  of  aa  enamoored  fSDOtaMin  in  the 
cooBtry  to  hit  mistfeM.  Their  tomaaMt  shall  not 
be  inseited,  becaase  their  paMions  demand  a  greater 
respect  than  is  dae  to  their  quality.  James  is  ser- 
vant in  a  great  fiunily,  and  Elisabeth  waits  upon 
the  daaghter  >of  one  as  nnmeroos,  fone  miles  off  her 
lover.  James,  before  he  beheld  Betty,  was  vain  of 
his  strength,  a  rough  wrestler,  and  quarrelsome 
codgel-player  i  Betty  a  pnblio-daacer  at  may-poles, 
•  rom^  at  stool-ball :  he  always  following  idle  ^o- 
■sen«  she  playing  among  the  peasants :  be  a  coon- 
try  bdly,  she  a  cooatrpr  coquette.  But  love  has 
made  her  oonstantly  in  her  mistre«*s  chamber, 
where  the  young  lady  gratifies  a  secret  passion  of 
her  own,  by  making  Betty  talk  of  James ;  and 
JaaM»  is  become  a  ooostant  waiter  near  his  mastcr*s 
apartmrnt*  in  rending,  as  well  as  he  cin,  romances. 
I  cannot  learn  who  Molly  is,  who  it  seems  walked 
ten  miles  lo  carrv  the  aiftgiy  mesmge,  which  gave 
to  what  wllawi. 


*  TO  lUXABBTB 


May  14, 1711. 
your  bleeding  lover,  who  lies  bleed* 
lag  at  the  woands  Gnpid  made  with  the  arrow  he 
borrowed  at  the  eyes  of  Venus,  which  b  your 


■wot I  pusuii* 
*  Nay  more,  with  the  token  yon  sent 


love  and  service  offered  to  your  sweet 
wUch  was  vour  base  respects  to  my  ill 

if 


for  my 
set  pcnoo| 
conditions  i 
when  niasf  there  is  no  ill  conditions  in  bm,  but 
quite  coatmry  i  all  love  and  purity,  especially  to 
your  sweet  penoay  but  all  this  I  take  as  a  Jest. 

*  But  the  lad  and  dismpd  news  which  MoUy 
brought  me  struck  me  to  the  heart,  which  was  it 
terms,  and  is,  your  111  ceodltlons  for  my  love  and 
fcf pccts  to  you. 

'  For  she  told  me,  if  I  came  forty  times  to  you, 
you  would  not  speck  with  me,  which  words  I  am 
sore  is  a  great  grief  to  me. 

*  Now  my  dear,  if  I  may  not  be  permitted  to 
your  sw^et  company,  and  to  have  the  happiness  of 
speaking  with  your  sweet  petson,  I  beg  tne  favour 
of  you  to  accept  of  this  my  secret  mind  and 
thoughts,  which  hath  so  long  lodged  In  my  breast, 
the  which  if  you  do  not  accept,  I  believe  will  go 
nigh  to  break  my  heart. 

*  For  indeed,  my  dear,  I  love  yon  above  aU  the 
beauties  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life. 

*  The  young  gentlcmnn,  and  ssy  mnster*s  daagh- 
ter, the  Londoner  that  is  come  down  to  marry  1^, 
«ht  in  the  arbour  most  part  of  last  night.  Ob,  dear 
Betty,  must  the  nightingnles  sing  to  those  who 
marry  for  money,  and  not  to  us  true  loven!  Oh, 
my  dear  Betty,  that  we  could  meet  this  night 
where  we  used  to  do  la  the  wood  ( 

*  Now,  my  dear,  if  I  may  not  have  the  Ucming 
of  kitiing  your  sweet  lips,  I  beg  I  may  have  the 
happiness  of  kiising  your  fair  band,  with  a  few 
lines  ftom  you  dear  self,  presented  by  whom  you 
please  or  think  fit.    IbcUertlf  time  would  permit 


me,  I  eoold  write  all  dayi 
short,  and  paper  little,  no 
falling  lover  till  death. 


7f. 

but  the  ttee  bria( 
fkom  your  neter 


Poor  James  I  since  hb  Hmc  and  paper  were  « 
short,  I  that  have  more  than  I  onn  use  well  « 
both,  will  pot  the  sentiments  of  thb  kind  lrtt« 
(the  St  vie  of  which  seems  to  be  ronfosed  with  itra^ 
he  had  got  in  besriog  and  reading  whnt  he  did  w 
understand)  into  wh^  he  meant  to  expi 


*  DBAB  CRBATURB, 

'  Can  you  theo  neglect  him  who  hut  forgot  all  N 
recreationt  and  eiuoyments,  to  pine  away  hn  lii 
in  thinking  of  yon  ?  When  I  do  so,  you  appe^ 
more  amiable  to  me  than  Venus  does  In  the  io« 
beautiful  description  that  ever  wns  made  of  he\ 
All  this  kindnem  you  return  with  an  accusation 
that  1  do  not  love  you :  but  the  contrary  m  so  in^ 
nifest,  that  I  cannot  think  you  in  earnest.  Bot  t| 
certainty  given  me  in  your  memage  by  Molly,  ihi 
you  do  not  love  me,  b  what  robs  me  of  all  coo 
fort  She  says  you  will  not  see  me :  if  300  cs 
have  so  much  cruelty,  at  least  write  to  me,  that 
may  kirn  the  impression  mnde  by  your  fiur  h*o< 
I  love  you  above  all  things  {  and  in  my  coodict^ 
what  you  look  upon  with  indifferenee  b  to  me  t| 
most  exquisite  pleasure  or  pain.  Our  young  la^ 
and  a  fine  gentleman  from  lioodon,  who  are  i 
isarry  for  mercenary  ends,  walk  about  nur  g« 
dens,  and  hear  the  voke  of  evening  oightisgal^ 
US  if  for  fashion*eake  they  courted  nose  solitude 


they  have  heard  loven  do  so.  Oh  Bctt] 
could  I  bear  thme  rivulets  murmur,  and  bird»  sin 
wbtle  you  stood  near  me,  how  liUle  sensible  sboul 
I  be  that  we  are  both  servants,  that  there  is  M 
thing  on  earth  above  us !  Ob !  I  could  write  to  y« 
as  long  as  I  love  you,  till  deatk  itself. 

*  JAViS.* 

N.  B.  By  the  words  Ul<onditions,  James  nctt 
in  a  woman  coquetry.  In  a  mnn  Inconstancy. 

a. 


N*  78.    WEDNESDAY,  MAT  89,  1711. 


Otma  tmmoiiale  mana,  multo$fuB 
SUd/brtttnm  domui,  et  mvi  fmrncrmniur 

VIRG.  Gtat%.  iv.  Wft. 

Th'  ioBinortal  line  In  mic  ■aectisiuB  ivlgui, 
The  foftonc  of  thclkmlly  temains. 
And  graadslfcs*  gimndaous  the  long  Hat  contains. 

OftYDBN. 


HAvna  already  given  my  reader  aa 
several  extraordinary  clubs  both  ancient 
den,  I  did  not  design  to  have  troubled 


i 


*  *  ma  man^  name  (Mr.  Nichols  infanna  m)  was  Jain 
Blfil,  who  was  a  scnrant  to  the  Hon.  Bdward  Wortley,  IM 
and,  In  delivering  a  paied  of  Icttcn  to  his  nastcr,  p«v  i 


K%vBtm  «v  ■»  niiM  III.  »•»»    ^ 

Btotake  thto  letter,  which  he  had  ivt  prepared  for  hi*  iwt^ 

or  hit  aut^'i.    Ue  wttH 
too  tale.    Vnk] 

in  tvid.i 


heart,  and  kept  in  iti  stead  one 
returned  to  rectify  the  blunder,  but  It 
tonatcly  the  letter  to  Betty  waa  the  Aral  that  prti 
to  Mr.  Woftley,  who  had  Indoliod  hU  enrtoiity 
the  loTO-lak  of  hiacnaawuicd  footman.   Jamaii 


have  ItKlwncd,  In  vain.  •*  No  James,**  tald  hk  nastrr,  •*  )^ 
'  "  '     a  ircat  sma,  and  this  Mb  most  appear  in  tj 


shsll  be 


M 


It  to  msni 
prevented  by  her  nidden  death 


Bettys  111  Oil 
'      i  bat  U 

Hirl 


dliftoM,  and  obtnlnsd  her 

marriafe  waa  prevented  b 

ioon  after.  Horn  his  rccsid  and  love  for  Batty,  Barrted  Im 

•iatcr,  and  died  (aboot  J7761  by  rtainistDoe,  In  the  oosl 

bourhood  of  Wortiey,  near  Lsrts.    Betty**  tialer  and  w 

euMor  was  pfobnMyilie  Holly  Who  walked  ten  mUcitoeafi 

the  s^iy  mcMfe  whkh  oeenstoocd  iht  peseedlng  IsHtf.* 


$% 


SPECTATOR. 


s. 


But  ai  (hb  pavioo  for  ftdmiration,  wliea  U  works 
aeooffiiflf  to  icmoii,  Inprovet  Um  bcavtiful  part  of 
our  ipecict  in  every  thing  that  b  laudable ;  bo  oo- 
tbiflf  if  man  dettmcCtve  to  tbem  when  it  ii  ^o- 
▼emed  by  vanity  and  folly.  What  I  liaYe  theie- 
Ibre  here  to  lay,  ooly  rr; ards  the  vaio  part  of  the 
■ex,  whom,  for  certagi  reasoiv,  which  the  reader 
wUl  hereafter  tee  at  large,  T  shall  disti^gviih 
by  the  name  of  Idols.  An  Idol  is  wholly  taken 
op  ID  the  adorning  of  her  person.  Yon  see  in 
every  posture  of  her  body,  air  of  her  ftce,  and 
notion  of  her  bead,  that  it  is  her  bnsiness  and  em- 
ployment  to  gain  adorers.  For  tbb  reason  your 
Idols  appear  In  all  public  places  and  assemblies, 
in  order  to  seduce  men  to  their  worship.  The 
playhouse  is  very  frequently  filled  with  Idob;  se- 
veral of  them  are  carried  in  proreftion  every  even* 
ing  about  the  ring,  and  several  of  tbem  set  op 
their  wonhip  even  in  churches.  They  are  to  be 
accosted  in  the  language  proper  to  the  Deity. 
Life  and  death  are  in  their  power :  joys  of  hea- 
ven, and  pains  of  hell,  are  at  their  disposal:  pa- 
radise b  in  their  arms,  and  eternity  in  every  mo- 
Bent  that  you  are  present  with  them.  Raptures, 
transports,  and  |ecstasics,  are  the  rewards  which 
they  confer :  sighs  and  tears,  prayrn  and  broken 
beaits,  are  the  ofleringi  which  are  paid  to  them. 
Tlieir  smiles  make  men  Imppyi  their  frowns  drive 
them  to  despair.  I  shall  only  add  under  thb  bead, 
that  Ovid*s  book  of  the  Art  of  Love  i«  a  kind  of 
heathen  ritaal»  which  contains  all  the  forms  of  wor- 
Md  wUch  are  made  use  of  to  an  Idol. 

It  would  be  ns  diflcult  a  task  to  reckon  up  these 
diferent  kinds  of  Idols,  as  Milton's  was  to  number 
those  that  were  known  In  -Canaan,  and  the  lands 
adjoining.  Most  of  them  are  worshipped,  like 
Moloch,  bi  flies  and  flaoMi.  Some  of  them,  like 
Baal,  love  to  see  their  votaries  cut  and  slashed, 


fool  what  he  aboands  in.    The  wile  man  b  happy  |  and  shedding  their  blood  for  them.  Some  of  fb^ 
when  he  gains  hb  own  approbation,  and  the  fool 
when  he  recommends  himself  to  the  apphiuse  of 
those  about  him. 

But  however  unreasonable  and  absurd  this  pat- 
liott  for  admiration  may  appear  in  such  a  creature 
as  man,  it  b  not  wholly  to  be  discouraged ;  since 
It  often  produces  very  good  effects,  not  only  as  it 
lestraius  him  from  doing  any  thing  which  is  mean 
and  contemptible,  but  as  it  push^  him  to  actions 
which  are  great  and  glorious.  The  principle  may 
be  defective  or  faolty,  but  the  conseqaencei  it  pro- 
duces are  so  good,  timt  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
It  ought  not  to  be  eitinguished. 

It  is  observed  by  Cicero,  that  men  of  the  great* 
est  and  the  most  shining  parts  are  the  moftt  artn- 
ated  by  ambition ;  and  if  we  look  into  the  two 
lexf^  I  believe  we  shall  find  this  principle  of  ac> 
tion  stronger  in  women  than  in  men. 

The  passion  for  praise,  which  is  so  f  ^y  vehe- 
ment in  the  fair  9^x^  produces  excellent  effects  in 
women  of  sense,  who  desire  to  be  admired  for  that 
ooly  which  deserves  admiration :  and  I  think  we  may 
observe,  without  a  compliment  to  them,  that  many 
of  them  do  not  only  live  in  a  more  uniform  coune 
of  virtue,  but  with  an  infinitely  greater  regard  to 
their  honour,  than  what  we  find  in  the  generality 
of  our  own  sex.  How  many  instances  have  we  of 
cbastitv,  fidelity,  devotion  I  How  many  ladles  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  the  education  of  their  chil> 
drea,  care  of  their  families,  and  love  of  their  hus- 
bands, which  are  the  great  qualities  and  achieve- 
sneais  of  womankind !  as  the  making  of  war,  the 
carrying  on  of  trade,  the  administration  of  jn^ 
iice,  are  those  by  which  men  grow  foroous,  and  get 


like  the  Idol  in  the  Apocrypha,  must  hate  trrai 
and  collations  prepared  for  them  every  nif^t.  I 
has,  indeed,  been  known,  that  some  of  Ihera  ha%i 
been  used  by  their  incensed  wonhippen  like  ih 
Chinose  idols,  who  are  whipped  and  scouric^ 
when  they  refuse  to  comply  with  (he  prayen  ihj 
are  offered  to  tbem. 

I  must  here  obkerve,  that  those  idolaters  who  d^ 
vote  themselves  to  tbe  Idols  I  am  here  speakioK  q 
differ  very  much  from  all  other  kinds  of  idolaie^ 
For  as  others  fall  out  becaoM  they  wonhip  dtf] 
rent  Idob,  these  idolaters  quarrel  because  th< 
wonhip  tl^  same. 

The  intention,  therefore,  of  the  Idol  b  quite  cot 
trary  to  the  wbhes  of  the  idolaters;  as  the  oil 
desires  to  confine  the  Idol  to  himself,  the  wholr  bf 
sinem  and  ambition  of  the  other  is  to  auiliipl 
adorers.  This  humour  of  an  Idol  is  prettily  6\ 
scribed  in  a  tale  of  Chaucer.  Jle  represent*  oil 
of  them  sitting  at  a  table  with  three  of  her  «otari^ 
about  her,  who  are  all  of  them  courting  her  f^ 
voor,  and  paying  their  adorationsL  81^  smil^ 
upon  one,  drank  to  another,  and  trod  upon  t| 
other's  foot  which  was  under  the  table.  Now  whi< 
of  these  three,  says  the  old  baid,  do  yon  thiak  »< 
the  favourite  ?  In  troth,  says  he,  not  one  of  a 
the  three. 

The  behaviour  of  thb  old  Idol  in  Chaucer  pi^ 
me  in  mind  of  the  beautiful  Clarinda,  one  of  il 
greatest  Idob  among  the  moderns.  She  b  woi 
shipped  once  a  week  by  caadMight,  in  the  midj 
of  a  large  congregation,  generally  called  an  aacii 
biy.  Some  of  the  gayest  youths  in  tbe  nation  el 
deavour  to  plant  themselves  in  her  eye,  while  ^ 
sits  in  form  with  multitudes  of  tapers  burning  abo« 
her.  To  enconnH^e  the  zeal  of  her  idolaters,  *^ 
bestows  a  mark  of  her  favour  upon  ever)-  ooc  4 
them,  before  they  go  out  of  her  presence,  b^ 
asks  a  question  of  one,  tells  a  story  to  anothri 
glances  an  ogle  upon  a  third,  takes  a  pinch  of  sou 
from  the  fourth,  lets  her  fan  drop  by  accident  i 
give  the  fifth  an  occasion  of  taking  it  up.  Ii 
short,  every  one  goes  away  satisfied  with  hi»  W 
cess,  and  encouraged  to  renew  his  devotions  oo  ih 
same  canonical  hour  that  day  sevennight. 

An  Idol  may  be  undeificd  by  many  accideoii 
causes.  Marriage  in  particular  b  a  kind  of  cowl 
ter-apotbeosis,  or  a  dcdficatioo  inverted.  Wheo  i 
man  becomes  familiar  with  his  goddess,  she  qnirlil| 
sinks  into  a  woman. 

Old  age  is  likewise  a  great  decayer  of  yo«^ 
Idol.  Itie  truth  of  it  is,  there  b  not  a  more  W 
happy  being  than  a  superannuated  Idol,  especbll 
when  she  has  contrnctcd  such  airs  and  bebavioor  a 
are  only  graceful  when  her  wonhippen  are  aboil 
her. 

Considering,  therefore,  that  in  theae  and  manj 
other  cases  the  woman  general!  v  outlives  the  lri«>| 
I  must  return  to  the  moral  of  tms  paper,  and  d^ 
sire  my  fair  renden  to  give  a  proper  direction  i 
their  paMioo  for  lieing  admired  i  in  order  to  whkt 
they  must  endeavour  to  make  tbemnel? ei  the  ot| 
jects  of  a  reasonable  and  lasting  adaUntion.  Tbj 
b  not  to  be  hoped  for,  from  beauty,  or  dres^  o 
fashion,  but  from  those  inward  ornaments  whirl 
are  not  to  he  defaced  by  time  or  sickocs*,  v*i 
which  appear  most  amiable  to  those  who  arr  mo« 
acqoalotrd  with  them. 

Aonisov.  * 
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SFECTATOB. 


Bv(  of  all  the  dcteripCive  parU  of  Chb  loag,  there 
are  none  more  b^kstifiil  than  the  four  foltavlng 
■taniai,  which  have  a  great  Iblrce  aad  ipirit  ia 
thea,  and  are  filled  with  werj  natnral  drcan- 
■tancet.  Hie  thought  ia  the  third  ttaasa  was 
toaehed  by  any  other  poet,  and  ii  sach  an 
woald  ha^e  ddaed  ia  Honer  oria  ViisU: 


*  So  drat  dM  iMth  thM  nobki  dic» 
WboM  eooimfe  oooe  could  lUiB; 
An  BiifUth  weMr  then  pcvedTM 


•  He  had  a  bow  bent  In  hit  hand, 

Made  of  a  tnii*f  tree, 
An  afTOw  of  a  dotb-yanl  long 
Unto  the  bend  drew  be. 

•  Agalnit  Sir  Bngh  Montgoaicfy 

So  flgbt  bis  •baft  be  aet, 
Tbe  my-fooae  wliw  that  waa  thereon 
In  nb  heart-blood  waa  wet 

•  Tbto  Sffat  did  laat  fpcm  break  oT  day 

TUl  lettinf  of  the  aun; 
For  wben  thcj  mng  tbe  cv'ninf  bdl 
Tbe  battle  acarec 


One  Biay  obterre,  likewise,  that  in  the  catah^gaeof 
the  slain,  the  author  has  followed  the  ezaai^e  of 
the  great  ancient  poets,  not  only  in  giving  a  long 
^ilt  of  the  dead,  bat  by  divcndfring  it  with  UUle 
characten  of  particalar  persons. 

*  And  with  Earl  Douglas  tbere  w» 

Sir  Hugh  MootfoaiiNrT, 
Sir  Charica  Cand,  that  limn  the  SeM 
One  foot  woukl  never  fly : 

•  SIrCbartai  Marrel  of  lateUf  too» 

HiaitBter^aonwaabe; 
Sir  David  Lanb,  ao  nvO  ealeemM, 
Yet  aavad  ooold  not  be.* 


The  familiar  soand  ia  tiwse  naaes  destroys  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  description  i  for  this  reasoa  I  do  not 
mention  thb  part  of  the  poem  bat  to  show  the  o»- 
taral  cast  of  thought  which  appears  in  it,  as  the 
two  last  ▼cues  look  almost  like  a  translation  of 
Virgil. 


DUamUUrptnumeM' 


'^^va^^M^^aaBV  H^ygn#a 


.  Au  U.  49&    . 

*  Then  Mpbcui  fcU  In  the  onsqnal  flgbt, 
Just  of  bta  word,  obienrant  of  tbe  r^nti 
Heav'n  tbougbt  not  ao.* 

DRTDKM. 

In  the  catalogve  of  the  English  who  feU,  Wlther- 
lngton*8  behaviour  is  in  the  same  maaner  partica- 
lariaed  very  artfully,  as  tlie  reader  is  prepared  for 
it  by  that  account  which  is  given  of  lum  in  tlie  be- 
ginning of  the  battle  $  tho«^;h  I  am  satisfied  yoar 
little  bofl*oon  readen  (who  have  seen  that 
ridiculed  in  Hodibras)  will  not  be  able  to  take 
beanty  of  it :  for  which  reason  1  dare  not  so  mach 
wiiaoteit. 

'  Then  slept  a  gallant  *H|iiire  fiirtb, 

Wltbertngton  was  bis  name, 
Wbo  said,  1  would  not  bave  It  told 

To  Henry  our  king  Ibr  ibanie, 

*  That  e%  my  captain  fiHigfat  on  foot, 
Aad  I  stood  kwking  on.*^ 

We  meet  with  the  same  heroic  sentiment  ia  Virgil. 

*  Nimpuda,ORtti%Ui,ctmetiiprotaUAuMunam 
Q/ffedart  animamr  muntrvmt  an  virUnu  €tqui 
^bftSMHiiirf— * 

JBn.  xii.  329. 

*  For  sbaroe,  Rutilians,  can  fon  bear  tbe  kight 
Of  one  eAuoaed  for  all,  in  single  ftgbt  f 

•Can  we  before  tbe  foce  of  beav'n  onnfrM 
Our  oowagc  colder,  or  oor  nudibers  \e*>  r 

DRYUEN. 

What  cfia  be  more  natuial,  or  more  moving,  than 
tbt^  UsiSiMSlancm  in  which  he  deecribn  (he  behn- 


vioar  of  those  won 
OB  Als  fatal  day? 


75. 
who  had  kit  their  hariiaadft 


« Nest  day  did  nnny  widow«< 

Tbcir  bttsbands  ta  bewaU; 
They  wMtt*d  tbeir  wounds  in  brinish  tear*. 

Hot  an  would  not  prevaU. 

'Their  bodies  batbM  la  purple  blood, 
Tbcy  bore  with  tbeasawaj; 
hev  U«i*d  tboi  dead  a  tbouMnd  timm^ 


Wktn 


they  were  dad  in  clay.' 


Tbas  we  sec  how  the  thoughts  of  thiB|toem,  whidi 
aatarally  arise  from  the  subject,  are  always  sim- 
ple, aad  sometimm  ex^pMtely  aoMc  i  that  the  tan. 
gaage  Is  often  very  soandiqg,  and  thai  the  whole  is 
written  with  a  trme  poetical  spirit. 

If  thbsoi«had  bcea  written  lathe  Gotlsic  man- 
aer,  which  is  the  drtight  of  all  oar  little  wits,  whe- 
ther writcn  or  readers,  k  would  aot  have  hit  the 
taste  of  so  maay  ages,  aad  have  pleased  tke  read- 
en  of  all  raaks  aad  caadllloas.  1  shaU'osily  beg 
pardon  for  sach  a  proftaiaa  of  Latla  qaocatiom; 
which  I  shoold  aot  have  made  use  of,  bat  that  I 
feared  my  own  jadgawnt  wonid  have  looked  too 
siagalar  oa  such  a  sabject,  had  not  I  sapported  it, 
by  the  piaeticc  aad  aathority  of  ViigiL 
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It  is  with  some  mortillcatioa  that  I  gafered  the 
raillery  of  a  fine  lady  of  my  arqudlBtanre,  for 
calliag,  ia  one  of  mv  pnpen  *,  Dorissaat.  a  clown. 
She  was  so  ansaerdnu  ns  to  take  advantage  of  ay 
invincible  taciturnity,  and  on  that  occasloa  with 
great  freedom  to  consider  the  air,  the  height,  the 
fhce,  the  gcstare,  of  him  who  eoald  pivtead  to 
jadae  so  arrogantly  of  gallaatry.  She  is  fbll  nf 
modon,  janty  and  Uvely  in  her  impertinence,  and 
one  of  those  that  coonaonly  pass,  assong  the  igao- 
runt,  for  persons  vrho  have  a  great  deal  of  hnaMwr. 
She  had  the  play  of  Sir  Foplhig  ia  her  hand,  aad 
after  she  had  said  It  wm  happy  for  her  there  wu 
not  so  charssing  a  creature  as  Dorimant  now  liv- 
ing, she  begaa  wUh  a  theatrical  air  and  tone  of 
voice  to  rnd,  by  way  of  triamph  over  aie,  aome 
of  his  speeches,  *  "lis  she  f  that  lovely  hair,  that 
easy  shapr,  these  waaton  eyes,  and  all  those  melt- 
lag  charms  aboat  her  ssooth,  which  Medley  spol^e 
off  111  follow  the  lottery,  and  pat  in  for  a  priie 
with  my  friend  Bellair.* 

<  In  lofe  tbe  vktoia  fncnn  tbe  Tsoqaisb*d  fly ; 
Tbey  fly  that  wound,  and  tbey  porsue  that  die.' 

llicn  turning  over  the  leaves,  she  reads  alternately, 
and  ffpy^jbif^ 

*  And  ytra  and  Lo?eit  to  her  cost  shall  find 
I  fotbom  all  the  dcptbs  of  woman-kind.' 

Oh  the  fine  gentleman  I  But  here,  coatianes  she, 
is  the  passage  I  admire  most,  where  he  begins  to 
tease  Loveit  and  mfanic  Sir  Fopling^  Oh  the 
pretty  satire,  in  his  resolving  to  be  a  coxcomb  to 
please,  since  noise  and  nonsense  have  sach  power- 
ful charms. 

*  I,  ibst  ^  may  Miccetsful  provf, 
Tr^niifoiia  mvveir  to  wbat  yon  Iwr .* 

•  N«6» 
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Then  haw  Ukt  a  nan  of  the  town,  ao  wild  and 
|s  J  u  thai  t 


tod  R  dUPrencc  in  our  fkle, 
1  a  good  crtfeie.* 


T<Mi««da 

It  would  htLwe  been  a  Tery  wild  end^aTOor  for 
a  man  of  my  temper  to  offer  any  oppoiidon  to  so 
■jmMe  a  speaker  as. my  fair  enemy  is;  bat  her 
diKoniae  gave  me  very  many  reflections,  when  I 
had  lefl  her  company.  Among  othen,  I  coold  not 
hai  romidcr  with  some  attention,  the  false  impres- 
aom  the  generality  (the  fair  sex  more  especially) 
kave  of  what  shoald  be  intended,  when  they  say  a 
'6oe  cendeman;*  and  could  not  help  revolving 
diat  subject  in  mv  thoughts,  and  settling,  as  it  were, 
aa  idea  of  thai  character  in  my  own  imagination. 

No  fliaa  ongbt  to  have  the  esteem  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  for  any  actions  which  are  disagreeable 
to  those  maxima  which  prevail,  as  the  standards  of 
hehavionr  in  the  country  wherein  he  live;.  What 
t«  opposite  to  the  eternal  roles  of  reason  and  good 


beauty :  by  a  thorough  eontempt  of  little  excel, 
lencies,  he  is  perfectly  master  of  them.  This  tem- 
per of  mind  leaves  him  under  no  necessity  of 
studying  his  air,  and  he  has  this  peculiar  distinc* 
tion,  timt  his  negligence  is  unaffected. 

He  that  can  work  himself  into  a  pleasure  in 
considering  this  being  as  an  uncertain  one,  and 
think  to  reap  an  advantage  by  its  discontinuance, 
is  in  k  fair  way  of  doing  all  things  with,  a  graceful 
unconcern,  and  a  genUeman^like  ease.  Such  a 
one ,  does  not  behold  his  life  as  a  short,  transient, 
perplexing  state,  made  up  of  trifling  pleasures  and 
great  'anxieties ;  but  sees  it  in  quite  another  light ; 
his  grieft  are  momentarpr,  and  his  joys  immortal.. 
Reflection  upon  death  is  not  a  gloomy  and.  sad 
thought  of  resigning  every  thing  that  he  delights 
in,  but  it  is  a  short  night  followed  by  an  endless 
day.  What  I  wouM  here  contend  for  is,  that  the 
more  virtuous  the  m^  to,  the  nearer  he  will  natu- 
rally be  to  the  character  of  genteel  and  agreeable.. 
A  man  whose  fortime  to  plentiful,  shows  an  ease 
be  excluded  from  an^  place  in  the  car-]  in  his  countenance,  and  confidence  in  hto  beha- 

^j^^^^  which  he  that  to  under  wants  and  diflicultiea 
cannot  assume.  It  to  thas  with  the  state  of  the 
mind  I  he  that  governs  hto  thoughts  with  the  ever- 
lasting rules  of  realon  and  sense,  most  have  tovat^ 
thing  so  inexpressibly  graceful  in  hto  words  and 
actions,  that  every  circnnwtnnre  must  become  him. 
The  change  of  persons  or  things  around  him  does  . 
not  at  all  alter  hto  situation,  but  he  looks  dtoin- 
terested  in  the  occurrences  with  which  others  are 
dtotractedj  because  the  greatest  purpose  of  hto  life 
to  to  maintain  an  indifference  both  to  it  and  all  its 
enjoyments,  in  a  word,  to  be  a  fine  gentleman, 
to  to  be  a  generous  and  a  brave  man.  What  can 
nmke  a  man  so  much  in  constant  good  bmaoar, 
and  shine,  as. we  call  it,  as  to  be  supported  by 
what  can  never  fail  him,  and  to  believe  that  what- 
ever happens  iQ  him  wns  the  best  thing  that  could 
possibly  befal  him,  or  else  He  on  whom  it  de- 
pi*ids,  would  not  have  permitted  It  to  have  be- 
fallen him  at  all  1 


of  a  well-bred  man.    I  did  not,  I  confess, 
riplain  mysrif  enough  on  tbto  sul^ect,  when  1 
called  Dariaiant  a  clown,  and  made  it  an  instance 
of  it,  that  he  called  the  orange^wench  Double 
Tripe :  I  should  have  shown,  that  hunutnity  obliges 
a  geotlemaa   fo  give  no  part  of  humankind  re» 
pfMck,  for  what  Uiey,  whonj  they  reproach,  may 
pmably  have  in  common  with  the  most  virtuous 
and  worthy  amongst  us.   When  a  gentleman  speaks 
roanriy,  be  has  dressed  himtolf  clean  to  no  pur- 
pose.   Tile  clothing  of  our  minds  certainly  ought 
to  he  regarded  before  that  of  our  bodies.    To  be- 
tray ia  a  aaan^s  talk  a  corrupt  imagination,  is  a 
nach  gieater  offence  against  the  convermtion  of 
emdemesi,  than  any  negligence  of  dress  imagin- 
ah(e.    Bat  tkto  sense  of  the  matter  is  so  far  from 
bciag  rceesred  among  people  even  of  condition, 
tkat  Vocsfer  passes  for  a  floe  gentleman.    He  to 
l<md,  haughty,  gentle,  soft,  lewd,  and  obsequious 
b;  tarns,  jani  as  a  little  nndentanding  and  great 
tapodence  prompt  him  at  the  present  moment, 
lie  paaes  aaaong  the  silly  part  of  our  women  for  a 
QUI  of  wii,  bacaase  he  to  generally  in  doubt    He 
roatradicta  with  a  shrqg,  and  oonrates  with  a  6er- 
taiB  saScieacy,  ia  professing  such  and  such  a  thing 
f  above  hb  capacity.    Wlmt  makes  hto  character 
the  lihaaaafrr  ia,  that  he  to  a  professed  delnder  of 
vauKa ;  aad  hecaase  the  enipty  coxcomb  has  no 
rtfud  la  aay  tUag  that  to  or  itself  sacred  and  in- 
tiolaMe,  I  have  hewd  an  unmarried  lady  of  for- 
tme  my»  It  to  pity  so  fine  a  gentlessan  as  Vocifer 
B  sa  great  aa  atheist.  ,1V  crowds  of  sack  iacon- 
HderaMe  cieatares,  that  iafest  all  places  of  assem- 
biiag,  every  reader  will  have  in  hto  eye  from  bii^ 
«wa  absermtioo  9  hat  would  It  aoC  be  worth  con- 
^aderiv  what  sort  of  figure  a  man  who  formed 
himself  apoa  those  principles  among  us,  which  aro 
freeabie  to  the  dictates  of  hoooar  and  religion, 
voald  aashe  in  the  &miliar  and  ordinary  occur- 
rences of  life  ? 

I  hardly  have  observed  any  one  fill  hto  several 
tetos  of  life  belter  thaa  Ignotus.  All  the  under 
'laiu  of  his  behaviour,  and  such  as  are  exposed  to 
f^Msmaa  obaervatioo,  have  their  rise  in  him  from 
peat  aad  aoMe  motives.  A  firm  and  unshaken 
'Tpectatioa  of  another  life  makes  him  become 
(lb;  homaaity  and  good-nature,  fortified  by  the 
■^tte  of  virtue,  has  the  same  effect  upon  him,  as 


STBBLe. 


N«7fl.    MONDAY,  MAY  88,  nil, 

Xlt  tujbrtunam,  sk  imm  U,  CUtJtrtmnu, 

HOR.  1  Ep.  vUl.  17. 

As  you  your  fortune  bear,  «c  will  bctr  yoa. 

CBEECH. 

TifaaB  to  nothing  so  conunon  as  to  find  a  man 
whom  in  the  general  observation  of  hto  carriage 
you  take  to  be  of  an  uniform  temper,  sol^ect  to 
such  unaccountable  starts  of  humour  and  passion, 
that  he  to  as  much  unlike  himself,  and  differs  as 
much  from  the  man  yon  at  first  thought  him,  as 
any  two  distinct  persons  can  differ  from  each  other. 
This  proceeds  from  the  want  of  fotming  some  law 
of  life  to  ourselves,  or  fixing  some  notion  of  things 
in  general,  which  may  affect  us  in  such  a  manner 
toi  to  create  proper  habits  both  in  our  minds  and 
bodies.  The  negligence  of  this,  leaves  us  exposed 
not  only  to  an  unlMcoming  levity  in  our  usual  con- 
versation, but  also  to  the  same  imtability  ia  our 
fHendships,  interests,  and  alliances.  A  man  who 
is  but  a  mere  Spectator  of  what  passes  around  hiui, 
and  not  engaged  in  commeroes  of  any  copsidera- 
tion,  to  but  an  ill  judge  of  the  secret  motions  of 
*^e  Bcglect  of  an  goodness  has  upon  many  others,  the  heart  of  man,  and  by  what  degrees  It  to  acta- 
Briag  Inrmly  established  in  all  amtters  of  im^rt-  ated  to  make  such  visible  alterations  in  the  smne 
ucf,  that  certain  inattention  which  makes  men*s  I  person :  but  at  the  same  thne,  when  a  aun  to  no 
Ktiam  took  e«y,  appean  in  him  with  greater  f  way  concerned  in  the  effect  of  such  iaconslitaaciM, 
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io  the  behftvimr  of  amb  of  the  world,  the  necnla' 
tion  mart  be  io  the  otmort  def^ree  both  dWertlog 
ood  Imtnictlve  {  yet  to  ei\{oj  lOch  Obterratioas  In 
the  highett  reliahf  be  oqgbt  to  be  placed  In  a  post 
of  direction,  and  have  the  dealinp  of  their  fortnnei 
to  tliem.     I  have  therefore  been  wooderftilly  di- 
verted with  10010  pieces  of  secret  history,  which 
an  antiqaary,  my  very  good  friend,  lent  me  as  a 
cariosity.    They  are  memoirs  of  the  private  life  of 
Pbaramond  of'  France.    '  Pharamond,*  fays  my 
author,  *  wos  a  prince  of  infinite  hunmnity  and 
generosity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  pleasant 
and  facetioos  companion  of  hb  time.    He  had  a 
peculiar  taste  in  him,  which  woold  have  been 
onlocky  In  any  prince  bat  himself  |  he  thought 
there  coold  be  no  exquisite  pleasure  la  conversa- 
tion, hot  among  eqoaU;  and  would  pleasantly  be- 
wail himself  that  he  always  lived  in  a  crowd,  but 
was  the  only  man  in  France  that  could  never  get 
into  company.    This  turn  of  mind  made  him  de- 
light in  midnight  rambles,  attended  only  with  one 
perH>n  of  his  bcd<bamber.    He  would  in  these  ez- 
cnrsions  get  acquainted  with  men  (whose  temper 
he  had  a  mind  to  try)  and  recommend  them  pri- 
vately to  the  particular  observation  of  his  first 
ounister.    He  generally  found  himself  neglected 
by  his  new  acquaintance  ns  soon  as  they  had  hopes 
of  growing  great  {  and  used  on  such  occasions  to 
remark,  that  it  was  a  great  iiyustire  to  tax  princes 
of  forgetting  themselves  in  their  high  fortunes,  when 
there  were  so  few  that  could  with  constancy  bear 
the  favour  of  their  very  creatures.*    My  author. 
In  these  loose  hints,  has  one  passage  that  gives  us 
a  very  lively  idea  of  the  uncommon  genius  of  Pha- 
ranoad.    He  met  with  one  man  whom  he  had  put 
to  alt  the  ttsoa)  proofs  he  had  made  of  thase  he  had 
a  mind  to  know  thorooghlv,  and  found  him  fur  his 
purpose.    In  discouno  with  him  one  day,  he  gave 
Um  an  opportunity  of  saving  how  moch  would 
aatisty  alt  his  wishes.     The  prince  Immediately 
revealed  himself,  doubled  the  sum,  and  spoke. to 
him  in  thb  manner:  *  Sir,  you  have  twice  what 
jrou  desired,  by  the  favour  of  Pharamond  i  but 
look  to  it,  that  you  are  satisfied  with  It,  for  it  Is 
the  lasf  yon  shall  ever  receive.    I  from  this  mo- 
ment consider  }oo  as  mine  i  and  to  amko  yoa  tmly 
so,  I  give  vou  my  royal  word  you  shall  never  be 
greater  or  le*  than  you  are  at' present.    Answer 
■M  not  (coadadod  the  prince  smiling)  but  enjoy 
the  fortune  I  have  pal  you  la,  srhich  Is  above 
my  own  eoaditioa  t  for  yms  have  hewafter  oothing 
to  hope  or  to  fear.* 

His  migesty  having  thai  well  choten  and  booghl 
a  friend  and  compaaioa,  he  eqjoyed  alternately 
an  the  pleasures  of  an  agreeable  privsUe  man,  and 
a  great  and  powerful  mooarch.  He  gave  himself, 
with  hb  compaaioa,  the  onme  of  the  Merry  Ty- 
rant I  for  he  puobhed  hb  courtiers  for  their  ins»> 
lence  and  folly,  not  by  any  act  of  public  dbfa- 
vour,  but  by  hamoroasly  practising  upon  their  im»- 
ffiaatioas.  If  he  observed  a  ouin  ontrKtable  to 
hb  inferiors,  he  woold  find  aa  opportunity  to  uke 
•ome  favourable  notice  of  him,  and  render  him 
Insupportable.  He  knew  all  hb  own  looks,  words, 
and  actions  had  their  lalerpretatloosi  and  hb  friend 
Monsieur  Eocrate  (for  so  he  was  called)  havlog  a 
great  mniI  nithout  ambltloa.  he  could  communicate 
all  hb  thoughu  to  him,  and  foar  no  aitfni  use  would 
bo  made  of  that  freedom.  It  was  no  small  do- 
light  when  they  were  in  private,  to  reflect  upon 
ail  which  had  passed  in  public. 

Pharamond  would  of<«*o,  to  satbfy  a  vain  fool 
of  power  in  hb  country,  talk  to  him  in  a  full  court, 
and  with  one  whbpcr  make  him  dcspbe  all  hb  old 


friends  and  aequaintance.  He  was  conw  to  that 
knowledge  of  men  by  kmg  otweivatlon,  that  ke 
would  profem  alterlag  the  whole  BMm  of  blood  Is 
soaie  temp^n,  by  thrlco  ■peaklpy  to  thcok  Ai 
fortune  was  in  hb  power,  he  gave  Ilmsrlf  coostaai 
entertainment  in  managing  the  mera  followen  d 
it  with  the  treatment  they  deserved.  He  woold, 
by  a  skilful  cast  of  hU  eye,  and  half  a  ttiile,  maki 
two  fellows  who  hated,  embrace,  and  fall  apoi 
each  other*s  necks  with  as  much  eagerness,  m  i 
they  followed  their  real  ioclinatioas,  and  inicDdct 
to  stifle  one  another.  When  he  was  in  high  good 
humour,  he  would  lay  the  scene  with  Eucrate,  ant 
on  a  public  night  exercise  the  pamiom  of  hb  wbot* 
court.  He  was  pleased  to  see  an  haughty  beaot; 
waich  the  looks  of  the  man  she  had  loog  de»pi»rd 
from  observation  of  hb  being  taken  Notice  of  b; 
Pharamond  i  and  the  lover  conceive  higher  hopn 
than  to  follow  the  woman  he  was  djing  for  th 
day  before.  In  a  court,  where  men  speak  affrc 
tion  In  the  strongest  terms,  and  dislike  in  ch 
faintest,  it  was  a  comical  mixture  of  inddenti  t 
see  diaguiies  thrown  aside  in  one  case,  and  in 
creased  on  the  other,  according  as  favour  or  du 
grace  attended  the  respective  objects  of  men*s  ap 
probation  or  disesteem.  Pharamond,  In  hb  mirt 
upon  the  meannem  of  mankind,  nnd  to  say,  *  A 
he  could  take  away,  a  Hmn*s  five  senses,  he  cool 
give  him  an  hundreid.  The  man  in  diagrece  shaJ 
immediately  lose  all  hb  natural  endowments,  an* 
he  that  fiods  favour  have  the  attributes  of  a 
aogei.*  He  would  carry  it  so  far  as  to  say,  *  1 
nhould  not  be  only  so  in  the  opinion  of  the  lowc 
part  of  his  court,  but  the  men  themselves  shall  thin 
thus  meanlv  or  greatly  of  themselves,  as  they  ai 
out,  or  in  the  good  graces  of  a  court.* 

A  monarch  who  had  wit  and  humour  like  Pb 
ramood,  most  have  pleasures  which  no  maa  el^ 
can  ever  have  opportnnlty  of  eiyoylng*  He  gai 
fortane  to  none  but  thone  whom  he  knew  coal 
receive  It  without  transport.  He  made  a  noble  an 
cenerous  use  of  hb  observations,  and  did  not  regar 
his  ministcfi  ns  they  were  agreeable  to  hiois^l 
but  as  they  were  useful  to  hb  kingdom.  B>  tl 
means,  the  king  appeared  in  every  officer  of  »tat4 
and  no  man  had  a  participatioa  oi  the  power,  wl 
had  not  a  similitude  of  the  virtue  of  Pharamond  * 
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■pig.  I.  0! 


What 
WhoftieiD 


eso  I 
Msr,  andyttso 


Mt  friend  Will  Hoocvcomb  fa  one  of  those  sort 
men  who  are  very  ollen  absent  In  eonvcriatb 
and  what  the  French  call  d  rsemw  and  d  digit 
A  little  before  our  club-time  last  vight,  we 
walking  together  in  8oamnet«fMtlcn,  where 
had  picked  up  a  sowll  QehUe  of  so  odd  a 
that  ae  said  he  would  present  it  to  a  friend  of] 
an  eminent  virtuoso.    After  we  had  walked 
time,  1  made  a  full  stop  wltk  my  face  towards 
west,  which  Will  knowing  to  be  my  oHml  i 
of  askii^  what's  o*clock,  in  aa  aftemooo,  li 
diately  pulled  out  hb  watch,  and  told  sae  we 
levca  minutes  good.    We  took  a  torn  or  two 
when  to  my  great  surprise,  I  saw  him  s^r  n\ 
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hk  pUtr.  II  is  trae  the  rett  of  the  comimiiy  wsat 
it,  M  wdl  u  their  knim  aad  forks,  which  Meml- 
CAS  does  not  let  them  keep  lone.  Sooietimes  in  a 
moraiBg  he  pott  his  whole  family  in  on  hurry,  and 
at  last  goes  oat  withoat  hciag  able  to  ttay  for  his 
coach  or  dlmer  (  and  for  that  day  yoo  may  see  him 
in  everv  part  of  the  town,  eieept  the  Tery  place 
where  he  had  appointed  to  be  noon  a  baslaem  of 
importance.  Toa  woald  often  take  him  for  every 
thing  that  he  is  noli  for  a  fdlow  qaile  stapid,  for 
be  bean  nothiag  {  for  a  fool,  for  he  talks  to  Ubk 
self,  and  has  an  hundred  grimacei  and  motioaB  ia 
his  head,  which  are  altogether  iavoiaatafy  t  for  a 
prottd  man,  for  he  looks  ftiU  npoa  yoo,  and  takes 
no  notice  of  your  saluting  him.  The  tntlh  of  it  is, 
'his  eyes  are  open,  but  he  makes  no  nse  of  them, 
and  neither  sees  you,  nor  anr  man,  nor  aay  thing 
else.  He  came  once  from  his  countrv-hoose,  and 
his  own  footmen  undertook  to  rob  him,  and  suc- 
ceeded. They  held  a  flambeau  to  hb  throat,  and 
bid  him  deliver  his  purse  t  he  did  so,  and  coming 
boqie  told  hb  friends  he  had  been  robl>ed;  they 
desired  to  know  the  particulars.  **  Ask  my  ser- 
vants," said  Menalcas,  **  for  they  were  with  ne/ 
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V#aSv^P  MHM  m99f  vlv#V99lM  ^BOVwC#  dVEv  • 

CoQ'd  «c  but  call  w  great  a  feaiiis  van*. 

Ite  foUowiag  leUen  are  so  pleasant,  that  I  doubt 
not  but  the  reader  will  be  as  mach  diverted  with 
them  as  I  was.  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  day*s 
eatcrtaiament,  bat  takiag  the  seatence  from  tae 
cad  of  the  Cambridge  letter,  and  placing  it  at  the 
fmol  of  my  p^per,  to  show  the  author  1  wish  htm 
my  companion  with  as  much  earaestacm  as  he  i» 
vitet  Bie  to  be  hb. 


*  I  SBNO  you  the  inclosed,  to  be  inserted  (if  yon 
think  them  worthy  of  It)  in  your  Spectators!  in 
which  so  surprbiog  a  genius  appeam,  that  it  is  ao 
if  ail  maakind  endeavour  to 


to  hold  the  compaay.  Invitations  were  made  i 
verv  great  nambers,  bat  very  few  accepted  thct 
without  mach  diflkully.  One  pleaded,  that  beti: 
at  London,  in  a  booktellei^  shop,  a  lady  Koia^  I: 
with  a  great  belly  longed  to  kia  htm.  He  ka 
certainly  been  ezciBed,  but  that  evidence  appcmm 
that  Indeed  one  in  Loadoa  did  pretend  she  lon|^4 
to  kbs  him,  but  that  it  was  only  a  pickpocket,  w  I 
daring  hb  kissina  her  stole  away  all  his  mone 
Aaother  would  have  got  o#  by  a  dimple  in  I 
chiat  but  it  was  proved  upon  him,  that  he  had,  t 
coming  into  a  room,  made  a  woman  miscarry-,  am 
frightened  two  children  into  flts.  A  third  allege- 
that  he  was  takca  by  a  lady  for  aaother  gentleanm 
who  vras  oae  of  the  handsomest  ia  the  aai^ewit; 
bat  upon  inquliy  it  vras  found  that  the  lady  hi 
actually  lost  oae  oye,  aad  the  other  was  very  tnu4 
apoa  the  dediae.  A  foarth  produced  letters  oi 
of  the  couatry  ia  hb  viadicatioB,  in  which  a  ice>i 
tleman  offered  him  hb  daughter,  who  had  I  at/* 
fallen  ia  love  with  him,  with  a  good  fbrtuiie  :  b 
it  was  made  appear,  that  the  you^g  lady  wa*  ad** 
roas,  and  had  like  to  have  raa  away  with  ber  f 
tber*s  coachman,  so  that  it  was  sapposed,  that  h 
pretence  of  falling  In  love  with  Urn,  was  orrl> 
order  to  be  well  married.  It  was  pleasant  to  bei 
the  several  excasct  which  were  made,  insooiu^ 
that  some  made  as  mmdr  interest  to  be  eacimed, 
they  would  from  serviag  sheriff;  however,  at  la 
the  society  was  formed,  and  proper  offcen  ^re; 
appointed  I  and  the  day  was  flied  for  the 


wonder  If  all  maakind  endeavour  to   get 
what  lata  a  paper  which  will  alwats  live. 

*  As  to  the  Cambridge  alair,  tJie  humour  was 
really  carried  on  in  the  way  I  describe  it  How- 
ever, you  have  a  ftill  commission  to  put  out  pr  in, 
and  to  do  whatever  yon  think  flt  with  it.  I  have 
already  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  yon  take  that 
liberty  with  some  things  1  have  before  sent  you. 
C2o  on,  air,  and  prosper.  You  have  the  be»t  wishes 

of,   SIR, 

*  Your  very  affectionate, 

'  And  obliged  humble  servant*.* 

*  MR.  spECTATOa,  « Cambridge. 

*  YoiY  well  know  it  is  of  great  consequence  to 
clear  titles,  and  it  b  of  importaace  that  it  be  done 
In  the  proper  scnsoni  on  which  accoant,  thb  b  to 
asnre  you,  that  the  club  of  Ugly  Faces  was  insti* 
toted  origiaally  at  €>mibHdge,  ia  the  merry  reiga 
of  kiiv  Charles  II.  As  in  great  bodies  of  men-  it  b 
not  dimcalt  to  And  aiemben  enough  for  such  a  dub, 
so  (I  remember)  it  was  then  feared,  upon  their  in- 
tention  of  dining  together,  that  the  hall  belonging  to 
Clare  hall,  (the  ugliest  then  in  the  town,  though  now 
the  neatest)  woald  not  be  large  enough  handsomely 

•  ftuppowd  to  b«  fWmi  Mr.  Euadca,  of  Trinity -colkge, 
CaabridgVy  afterwards  poei-bareat. 


te 

taiaaient,  which  was  in  veaisoo  seasoa.  A  pl^j 
saat  fellow  of  King*s  College  (commonly  calU 
Crab,  from  hb  sour  look,  and  the  only  oian  m  1 
did  BOt  pretend  to  get  off)  vras  Dousioated  f^ 
du^laia }  aad  aothing  was  wanting  but  sosae  oi 
to  sit  in  the  dhow  chair,  by  way  of  president,  i 
the  apper  end  of  the  tablet  simI  there  the  btisinc 
stack,  for  there  was  no  contention  for  saperiori^ 
there.  Tlib  aflkir  made  so  great  a  noise,  tbat  tl 
kl^g,  who  was  then  at  Newmarket,  heard  of  j 
aad  was  pleased  merrily  and  graciously  to  aa 
*  He  could  BOt  be  there  hiosadf,  but  he  wou] 
send  them  a  brace  of  bticks.*' 

*  I  would  desire  you,  sir,  to  set  thb  a&ir  in 
I  trae  light,  that  posterity  may  not  be  misled  in  i 
Important  a  point:  for  whoi  the  vrise  naaa  wh 
shall  write  your  tnw  history  shall  acqvaint  tJi 
worid,  that  yoo  had  a  diploamseat  from  the  XJ^l 
club  at  Oxford,  and  that  by  virtue  of  it  yoa  wet 
admitted  info  it,  what  a  learned  vrar  will  tber«  b 
amoug  fottire  critics  about  the  original  of  tbat  clnl 
which  both  aniversities  will  coatend  so  w&rm] 
for?  And  perhaps  soaie  hardy  Cantabrigian  ai 
thor  may  thea  boldly  aSrm,  that  the  word  Ox  for 
was  an  Interpolation  of  some  Oxonian  Imtemd  < 
Cambridge.  Thb  aflUr  will  be  best  a4jiisted  i 
your  lifetime  i  but  I  hope  your  affection  to  ^  ou 
mother  will  not  make  yrni  partial  to  yonr'aoot* 

'  To  tell  you,  sir,  my  own  opinion :  thoo^h 
cannot  And  any  aacient  records  of  anv  acts  of  tfa 
society  of  the  Ugly  Faces,  considered  ia  a  puHli 
capacity }  yet,  in  a  private  one,  they  have  cei 
tainly  antiquity  on  their  side.  I  am  perimmdr 
they  will  hardly  give  place  to  the  Loungeva  *,  an 
the  Lonngen  are  of  the  same  standing  wills  tfa 
aniversity  itsdf. 

'  Though  we  wdl  know,  sir,  yoa  want  no  mo 
tives  to  do  justice,  yet  1  am  commissloaed  to  tel 
yoa  that  you'are  iavited  to  be  admitted  ad  e^mden 
at  Cambridge  I'and  I  bdieve  I  may  venture  amfd 
to  deliver  thb  as  the  wish  of  oar  whole  univeratt  %  I 

•  See  K«  5^ 
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TO  MB.  tPKCTATOB, 


of  WHO  and  WHICH, 


'  Tmat  joar  petUionen,  beiag  in  a  forlorn  and 

iestiCBle  coodltioOf  know  ooC  to  whom  we  Aould 

ftpply  oviclvft  for  rdief,  becmne  there  is  hardly 

aaj  man  alive  who  hath  not  iiynred  m.    Naj,  we 

lycak  It  with  lofrowyeven  yoo  yonnelf,  whom  we 

AmM  wupcct  of  rach  a  practice  .the  lait  of  all 

—■fciad,  can  hardly  acqoit  yourveif  of  having 

cmBf  ni  oome  caoK  of  complaint    We  are  de- 

ended  of  ancient  families,  and  kept  up  our  dig- 

^  and   honoor  many  ycarh  till  the  jack-sprat 

THAT  fopplaated'ai.    How  often  have  we  found 

«rIvcb  digfaled  by  the  clergy  in  their  pulpits, 

aad  the  lairyen  at  thfB  bar  7  Nay,  how  often  Imve 

«e  heard^  ia  one  of  the  most  polite  and  aiwust 

iblies  in  the  anlvene,  to  our  great  mortlnca- 

e  words,  **-  That  that  that  noble  lord 

v|ped  ;**  which  If  one  of  os  had  had  justice  done, 

vsidd  have  aounnded  nobler  thus,  **  that  wbicb  that 

Bohle  lord  aised.**    Senates  thamelves,  the  gnar- 

£saB  of  Brink  liberty,  have  degraded  us,  and 

fnbmd  THAT  to  us;  and  yet  no  decree  was 

rwrr  givtB  agaiiHt  aa    In  the  very  actsof  parlia- 

•cst,  ia  which  the  otaiost  right  should  be  done  to 

cfcry  body,  word,  and  thing,  we  And  ourselves  often 

<sher  aoc  vsed,  or  used  one  instead  of  another. 

Is  tlK  tot  and   best  prayer  children  are  taught, 

ctey  lean  to  safsase  us:  **  Our  Father  which  art 

is  kcavo^**  dhould  be,  **  Our  Father  who  art  in 

heftvca;**  and  even  a  Convocation,  after  long  de- 

bues,  refaped  to  consent  to  an  alteration  of  it. 

Ia  our  Geacsal  Confession  we  any,  **  Sparc  thon 

lies,  O  God,  which  confoM  their  fiuilts,"  which 

•vte  to  be  ."*  WHO  confca  their  ftmlls."    What 

Wpei  thea  have  we  of  having  justice  done  us,  when 

tke  HsiLcrs  of  our  very  prayers  aad  laws,  and  the 

aoM  learned  ia  all  faodties,  seem  to  be  in  a  con- 

Mcncy  agaiont  a^  and  our  enemies  thcmaeives 

nmcbeoarjadges? 

*  The  Spaaiih  proverb  anys,  **  BitaHo  mwda  cow- 
•jBy  el  mmam  mof  i.  e.  A  wise  man  changes  his 
mmi,  a  tool  never  wlU."  So  that  we  think  yov, 
"C  a  very  proper  person !  to  address  to,  since 
vr  knew  joa  to  be  capable  of  being  convinced, 
nd  chaagi«K  your  ladgment.  i  Too  are  well  able 
u  vttie  difts  a&ir,  and  to  you  we  submit  our 
We  desire  you  to  assirn  the  butts  and 
•f  each  of  us;  and  that  for  the  future  we 
ij  both  ei||ay  oar  own..  We  would  desire  to  be 
by  oar  connsri,  but  that  we  fear  in  their 
«o>  flfadi^ti  they  would  betray  our  cause :  be- 
■^  we  have  been  oppressed  so  many  years,  that 
v«  caa  appear  ao  other  way  bat  in  forma  pampo- 
All  which  considered,  we  hope  yoo  will  be 
to  do  that  which  to  right  and  justice  shall 


'  Aad  your  petitioner!,  &c.' 


R. 
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botd  virttiiii  amort. 

UOR.  1  Ep.  xvl.  M. 

for  ▼irtoeH  nke,  sbhor  to  tin. 

CREECH. 


lh« 

I  IIVK 


very  many  Utters  of  late  from  my 
eonctpondcats,  most  of  whom  are  very  an- 


gry with  me  for  abridging  their*  pleasures,  and 
looking  severely  upon  thii«gs  in  themselves  indif* 
ferent.  But  I  think  they  are  extremely  uiuust  to 
me  in  this  imputation.  All  l,Gooteod.for  is,  that 
those  excellencies,  which  are  to  be  regarded  but 
in  the  second  place, 'should  not  precede  more 
wei^ty  considerations.  The  heart  of  man  d^peives 
him  in  spite  of  the  lectures  of  half  a  life  spent  la 
discounes  on  the  subjection  of  passion ;  and  I  do 
not  know  why  one  may  not  think  the  heart  of  wp:^ 
man  as  unfaithful  to  Itself.  .  If  we  grant  an  equm 
lity  in  the  faculties  of  both  sexes,  the  minds  of 
women  are  lem  cultivated  with  precepts,  and  con- 
sequently may,  without  disrespect  to  them,  be  ac- 
counted more  liable  to  illusion,  in  cases  wherein 
natural  inclfaiatlon  is  out  of  the  interest  of  virtue. 
I  shall  take  up  my  present  time  in  commenting 
upon  a  billet  or  two  which  came  ftom  ladies,  and 
from  thence  leave  the  render  to  judge  whether 
I  am  in  the  right  or  not.  In  thinking  it  a  possible 
fine  women  may  be  mistaken.  The  fitUowIng  ad- 
drem  seems  to  have  no  other  design  in  it,  but  to  tell 
the  writer  will  do  what  she  pleases  for  all  me. 


*  MR.  SPHOTATOH, 

'  I  AM  young,  and  very  much  inclined  to* follow 
the  paths  of  innocence ;  but  at  the  same  time,  as 
I  have  a  plentiful  fortune,  and  am  of  quality,  I 
am  unwilling  to  resign  the  pleasures  of  dbtinction, 
lome  little  satisfaction  in  being  admired  in  general, 
aad  much  greater  In  being  be&ved  by  agentlemaa 
whom  I  design  to  make  my  husband.  But  I  have 
a  mind  to  put  oif  entering  Into  matrimony  till  an- 
other winter  is  over  my  head,  which  (whatever,* 
musty  Sir,  you  may  think  of  the  matter)  I  dcsIgn^ 
to  pa«  away  in  hearing  music,  going  to  plays,  vi- 
siting, and  all  other  satMhctions  which  fortune  aad 
youth,  protected  by  innocence  and  virtue,  can 
procure  for,  sir, 

'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*  M .  T. 

*  My  lover  does  not  know  I  like  him  { therefore, 
havidg  no  engagements  upon  me,  I  think  to  stay 
and  know  whether  I  may  like  any  one  else  better.' 

I  have  heard.  Will  Honeycomb  any,  *  A  womaa 
seldom  writes  her  mind  but  In  her  postscript'  I 
think  this  gentlewoman  has  sufficiently  discovered 
hqn  in  this.  I  will  lay  what  wager  she  pleases 
ngainst  her  present  favourite,  and  can  tell  her,  that 
she  will  like  ten  more  before  she  a  fixed,  and  then 
will  take  the  wont  man  she  ever  liked  in  her  life. 
Iliere  is  na  end  of  affection  taken  in  at  the  eyes 
only  I  and  yon  may  as  well  satisfy  those  eyes  with 
seeing,  as  control  any  passion  received  by  them 
only.  It  is  from  loving  by  sight,  that  coxcombs  so 
frequently  succeed  with  women,  and  very  often  a 
young  lady  is  bestowed  by  her  parents  to  a  maa 
who  weds  her  as  innocence  itself,  though  she  has, 
in  her  own  heart,  given  her  approbation  of  a  dif- 
ferent man  in  every  assembly  she  was  in  the  whole 
year  before.  What  is  wanting  among  women  as 
well  as  amoag  men,  is  the  love  of  laudable  things, 
and  not  to  rest  only  in  the  forbearance  of  such  as 
are  reproadiful. 

How  far  removed  from  a  woman  of  thb  light 
imagination  is  Eudosia  I  Eodosia  has  all  the  arts  of 
life  and  good-breeding  with  so  much  ease,  that  the 
virtue  of  her  conduct  lootu  more  like  instinct  than 
choice.  It  is  as  little  difficult  to  her  to  think  justly 
of  penons  and  things,  as  it  is  to  a  woman  of  dif- 
ferent, accomplishments  to  move  ill  or  look  awk^f 
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TIat  wWch  wai,  At  int,  the  effect  of  in* 
•traetioii,  it  grown  into  an  habitf  aad  it  woald  be 
m  hmfd  for  Eodoiia  to  iodvlKe  a  wraaic  Mffotioa 
of  tlioogfet,  ai  it  wooM  be  to  FIsvia,  tbe  fine 
daaoer,  to  cone  into  a  rooa  wltli  aa  aobceoming 
air. 

Bat  tlie  lainppffebeBiioai  people  Aemnirta 
have  of  their  owa  itate  of  nliod,  is  laid  dowa 
with  mach  disecralBg  in  Ac  followii^  letter,  wirich 
if  bnt  aa  extract  of  a  kind  epbtle  from  my  charn- 
ing  mittfeH  Ifeeati«a,  wIm>  n  above  the  Taaity  of 
external  beanty,  aad  it  the  better  jndge  of  (he 
perfectioai  of  the  adad. 

*  urn.  iracTATom, 
'  I  WBITB  this  to  ac4|aaint  joo,  that  very  aunj  !»> 
diet*  aa  wdl  atmytw,  tpead  aiaay  houn  more  than 
we  aied  at  the  ^hM,  for  waot  of  tiK  feoMde  librar.^ , 
of  wideh  jroa  proaiited  at  a  catalogue.  I  hopie, 
tir,  4ii  the  choice  of  aatbon  for  at,  yim  will  hav  • 
a  particalar  refiard  to  bookt  of  devotioa.  1%  hat 
they  are,  and  how  aiao  j,  laait  be  yoor  chief  care  t 
for  upon  the  propriety  of  «ch  writioft  dependi 
a  great  deal.  I  have  luiown  thote  aaumg  at  who 
think,  if  they  every  momiag  and  evealag  lycad  an 
hoar  ill  their  clotet,  and  read  over  to  aaay  pniyen 
IB  six  or  v<»ven  hookt  of  devotion,aU  eqaally  aoateo* 
Afcaly  H  iih  a  lort  of  wanath,  (that  mi^t  at  well  be 
raited  by  a  glaMof  wiae,  or  a  dram  of  citroa)  they 
may  all  the  rcit  of  their  tiaie  go  on  ia  whatever 
their  particalar  patrioa  leadt  that  in.  The  hcaa 
teoat  FhUantia*  who  it  (ia  yoar  laagaage)  aa  Idol, 
It  one  of  thcte  votariet  i  the  hat  a  very  pretty  farw 
nithed  clotet,  to  whkh  the  retirei  at  her  appointad 
hoan.  Thii  it  her  dretring-^^om^  at  well  aa  eha-> 
pel ;  the  hm  raattantly  befote  her  alarge  loairiag 
glam  I  aad  upon  the  taMe,  aocoidiag  to  a  veiy 
witty 


"  Together  lie  her  pnyer>boQli  and  paint, 
At  oDoe  tiBpiefc  tbc  itnnar  and  tbc  nlnt  ** 

*  It  mutt  be  a  good  tcene,  if  one  coald  be  pre- 
sent at  it,  to  tee  tab  Idol  by  tnnit  llfk  np  her  eyes 
to  heaven,  ami  tteal  gtuees  at  her  own  dear  per- 
ton.  It  cannot  bat  be  a  pleaaiag  cooilct  between 
vanity  and  haraiUatlon.  When  yon  are  npoa  thii 
tobjcct,  choote  bookt  which  elevate  the  mind  above 
Che  wofid,  and  give  a  pleailBg  ladlfferenoe  to  Httle 
things  la  it.  For  want  of  Mdl  Inttmctlont  I  am 
apt  to  bdleve  to  many  people  take  it  In  their 
beadt  to  be  tallen,  croia,  and  angiy,  ander  pretenre 
of  being  abstracted  froln  the  aihirs  of  thii  life, 
when  at  the  same  time  they  betray  their  fondnett 
for  them  by  doing  their  doty  as  a  tmk,  and  pout- 
ing and  reading  good  booki  for  a  week  together. 
Much  of  this  I  take  to  proceed  from  the  Indiscre- 
tion of  the  books  themselves,  whoie  very  titles  of 
Weekly  Preparatioot,  and  such  limited  godliness, 
lead  people  of  ordlnnry  capacities  into  great  er- 
rors, and  ndse  in  them  a  mechanical  rdi^on,  en- 
tirety dbtinct  from  morality.  I  know  a  lady  so 
given  np  to  this  sort  of  devotioa,  that  though  she 
employs  six  or  eight  boon  of  the  twen^foor  at 
cards,  she  never  mimes  one  constant  hoar  or  prayer, 
for  which  time  another  holds  her  cards,  to  which 
she  returns  vrith  no  little  anxiownem  dll  two  or 
three  in  the  morning.  All  these  acts  are  bat  empty 
shows,  and,  as  it  were,  compliments  mnde  to  vir- 
tue; the  mind  is  all  the  while  antoached  with  any 
true  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  it  From  hence  I 
presume  it  arises,  that  so  maay  people  call  Aem- 
selves  vlrtuoui,  from  no  other  pretence  to  it  but  aa 
absence  of  ill.  There  is  Dnldaaara  the  most  in- 
solent of  all  creatures  to  her  friends  aad  doaswitlcs. 


upoa  no  other  pretence  in  natare.  bat  that  (aa  he 
sUly  phrase  is)  "  no  ooe  caa  say  black  is  her  eye. 
She  baa  no  secrets,  forsooth,  which  should  aiake'hc 
afraid  to  speak  her  mind,  and  therefbre  she  i«  in 
pertinently  blunt  to  all  her  acquaintaace,  aad  uti 
sraioaably  imperioas  to  all  her  Ikmlly.  Dear  »ii 
be  pleased  to  put  such  books  into  oar  haadB,wnia| 
teake  oar  virtue  UMire  inward,  and  coaviacc  bob^ 
of  us,  that  ia  a  miad  truly  virtsooa,  the  scorn  <i 
vice  is  always  accompanied  with  tV  pity  of  i| 
nib  aad  other  thinipi  are  impatifotly  expeetd 
from  yoa  by  oar  whole  sp< ;  aionn^  the  rest  by,  si« 
*  Your  molt  huinDle 


o,' 


B, 
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Caittm  mm  animuM  mutattt  qui  trmm 

HOR.  1  Bp.  xi.  77. 

Those  that  beyoad  ma  go,  will  ndly  And, 
They  change  their  dtsute  oolf ,  not  their  mind. 


Iir  the  year  1688,  and  oatfiesaaie  day  of  that  year 
were  born  in  Cheapside,  Juondon,  two  females,  o{ 
exqublto  feature  aad  shapei  the  one  we  shall  call 
Bmnetta,  the  other  Phillk  A  dose  latfaaady  be^ 
tweea  their  parents  made  each  of  fhem  the  ir.i 
acqnalatonce  the  other  knew  to  the  worid.  Thej 
played,  drcmed  babies,  acted  vlsltings,  le^med  ti 
dance  and  make  coorfcaies  togetoer.  Kliey  wrrc 
imieparable  companions  in  all  the  Htfle  eatertai» 
meets  their  tendlcr  yean  were  capable  of:  vrhicfi 
innocent  hnpplnem  cootlnoed  aattt  the  bccimriag  oi 
their  fifteenth  year,  wbea  it  happened  that  Phillip 
had  an  bead-drem  on,  which  becaow  her  so  ver^ 
well,  that  instead  of  betag  beheld  aay  more  vritli 
pleasare  fisr  their  aorfty  to  each  other,  tihe  eyes  of 
the  aeigbboarhood  were  turned  to  reamrk  them 
wHh  comparison  of  tteir  beaaty.  Tney  bow  no 
loager  eigoyed  the  ease  of  mind  and  pleating  iado^ 
lence  ta  which  they  were  tormeHy  happy  %  but  alll 
their  wordt  aad  actiont  were  mblnttrpreted  hv 
each  other,  aad  every  eiceBence  in  their  speech 
aad  behaviour  vras  looked  upoa  as  an  net  of  emo* 
latlan  to  snrpam  tbe  other.  These  begianlngs  of 
dbinclination  sooa  improved  hrto  a  foramlityof 
hehavioar,  a  general  coMness,  and  by  aatatal  stepi 
lato  an  hiec<wicltalble  hatred. 

Ilmw  two  rivals  for  the  leputatioa  of  beauty, 
were  ta  their  statare,  cooateuaaee,  aad  mien,  m) 
very  much  alike,  that  If  you  were  speaking  of 
them  ia  their  absence,  the  words  In  wMch  yon  de- 
scribed the  one  must  ^ve  you  an  Mea  of  the  other. 
They  were  hardly  distlngulshnble,  yoa  would  think, 
when  they  were  apart,  though  extremely  different 
whea  together.   What  made  their  ensdty  the  more 
enterlataing  to  all  the  rest  of  their  sex  was,  that  in 
detfactioa  from  each  other,  aeither  eouM  fall  upon 
terms  which  did  not  hit  hendf  at  mach  at  her  ad- 
venary.    Their  aighti  grew  rettlem  with  mediia- 
tion  of  new  dreasm  to  outvie  each  other,  aad  in- 
venting  new  devicm  to  recal  admirers,  who  ob- 
served the  chants  of  the  one  rather  thaa  those  of 
the  other,  on  the  hMtsMCting.  Their  coloun  bailed 
at  each  other't  appearance,  llnthed  with  pleasare 
at  the  report  of  a  ditadvantage,  and  their  coon- 
teaaacet  withered  upon  instances  of  appfauisr. 
The  decencies  to  whicn  women  are  obliged,  made 
these  virgles  stifle  their  resentment  so  far  as  not  to 
break  into  open  violences,  while  they  eqaally  saf- 
fered  the  torments  of  a  rrgnlated  anger.    Their 
nothen,  ai  it  b  umal,  eagagud  ia  the  quanfel,  aad 
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ro  TSB  BIGHT  HOirotJRjfcn.C 


CHARLES  LORD  HALIFAX*. 

MT  LORD, 

BiMruTODB  of  raanncn  and  ttodiei  h  anally 
tinned  as  one  of  the  strongett  motivci  to  affectioo 
and  esteem  f  but  the  pawooate  veoeratioo  I  have 
for  yoor  Lordship,  I  think,  flows  from  an  admira- 
tion of  qoalities  in  yon,  of  which,  in  the  wliole 
course  of  these  papers,  I  have  acknowledged  my- 
self incapable.  While  I  busy  myself  as  a  stranger 
npon  earth,  and  can  pretend  to  no  other  than  be- 
ing a  looker^in,  you  are  conspicooos  in  tlie  bosy 
and  polite  worM,  both  in  the  world  of  men,  and 
that  of  letter*.  While  I  am  silent  and  nnobscrred 
in  public  meeting^  you  are  admired  by  all  that 
approach  yon,  as  the  life  and  genius  of  the  con- 
venation.  What  an  happy  cor\janction  of  dif- 
ferent talents  meets  in  him  whose  whole  discourse 
is  at  once  animated  by  the  strength  add  force  of 


fection ;  and  it  b  to  such  as  your  lordship,  th| 
the  sciences  owe  the  esteem  which  they  liave  wit 
the  active  part  of  mankind.  Knovi  ledge  of  book 
in  recluse  men,  is  like  that  sort  of  lantern,  whk 
hides  him  who  carries  it,  and  serves  only  to  pal 
throoigh  secret  and  gloomy  paths  of  hb  own ;  bq 
in  the  pomession  of  a  man  of  business,  it  is,  as 
torch  in  the  hand  of  one  who  is  w  tiling  and  abl 
to  show  those  who  were  bewildered,  the  «a 
which  leads  to  their  prosperity  and  welfare, 
generous  concern  for  your  country,  and  a  passio 
for  every  thing  which  is  truly  great  and  aobl 
are  what  actuate  all  your  life  and  actions ;  and 
hope  you  will  forgive  me  that  1  have  an  ambit  14 
this  book  may  be  placed  in  the  library  of  so  goO 
a  judge  of  what  b  valuable,  in  that  library  whel 
the  choice  U  such,  that  it  will  not  be  a  disparaip 
ment  to  be  the  meanest  author  in  it.  For^give  m 
my  lord,  for  taking  this  occasion  of  telling  all  t| 
world  how  ardently  I  love  aad  honour  you ;  a] 
that  I  am,  with  the  utmost  gratitude  for  all  yoi 


— »  " » J" 

reason,  and  adorned  with  all  the  graces  and  em-  i  favoun,  my  lord,  your  lordship*s  most  oblige 


bellishineots  of  wit!    When  learning  irradiates 
common  life)  it  is  then  in  its  highest  use  and  per- 

*  Tbb  very  distlnguithed  wit  and  ttatninan  «u  ftmrth 
son  of  the  Hon.  George  MonMigue,  of  Hsrton,  in  No  thamp- 
tonahlre,  wn  of  Henry  the  first  enrl  of  Mancheater,  and 
bom  April  16,  1661.  He  wu  educated  at  Wcatminatcr- 
school,  and  at  Tnnity-cullefe,  Cambridge;  slicwed  very 
early  a  most  pregnant  genius,  and  quickly  made  great  pn>- 
greai  In  learning,  ytn  I684  be  wrote  a  poem  **  On  the  Death 
of  king  Charles  II."  In  wblch  he  displayed  bis  genius 
tp  such  advantage,  tbst  he  was  invited  by  tbe  carl  of  Dor- 
aet  lb  London,  where  be  aoon  Increased  bit  flune,  partl- 
mlarly  by  a  piece  wbkh  he  wrote  In  ooi^unctlon  with 
Maitbew  Prior,  and  publlabed  In  1687,  tinder  the  Utk  of 
«  Tbf  Hind  and  the  Panther,  traveatied  to  the  Story  of 
tbe  Coantry-moose  and  tbe  Clty-nronse.'*  Upon  the  abdi- 
cation  of  king  James  II.  be  ,was  choaen  one  of  the  memben 
of  the  oonventlon,  and  rcoommended  'by  die  earl  of  Dorset 
to  king  William,  who  Immediately  allowed  him  a  pension 
of  ftve  hundred  pounds  per  annnm.  After  aome  time, 
having  gfren  prods  of  bis  great  abUlUea  In  die  house  of 
commons,  be  ^ras  made  one  of  tbe  eommlsBloncra  of  the 
treasury,  and  soon  'after  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  In 
which  post  he  brought  about  that  grmt  «oifc  of  lecolnlBg 
all  the  current  money  of  the  nation.  In  16W  he  was  ap- 
pointed flrat  oommiisloner  of  tbe  treasdry,  and  one  of  tbe 
lords  Justices  of  Bngland  during  tbe  Uai^  abacnoe  in  Bol- 
landi  and  In  1700  was  cicatad  a  peer  of  Bnglaad  by  the 


most  obedient,  and  most  hnmble  s^aat, 
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title  of  baron  of  Halifkx  in  tbe  county  of  York ;  but  b«f4 
hit  promotion,  he  bad  conterred  00  bim  tbe  place  of  audi1 
of  the  exchequer,  being  saccccded  in  hto  post  of  ftr»t  k 
of  the  treaaory  by  Sidney  lord  GodolpMn.  In  iTOi  t 
bouse  of  commons  impeached  him  of  high  crimes  and  m 
demeanors,  In  six  articles,  which,  however,  were  4ismi:rf 
by  tbe  bouse  of  lords.  He  wm  again  attacked  by  t 
houae  of  commons  In  170!l,  but  without  success.  In  11 
be  wrote  **  An  Answer  to  Mr.  Bromdey'S  Speech,**  r««p«i 
ing  the  occaaional  c^nformltybllL  In  1706  be  was  un« 
tbe  oommiaakmcn  for  the  union  widi  Scotland ;  and  u^ 
pasalng  tbe  «  Bill  for  the  Naturalisation  of  tbe  llluatrw 
Houae  of  Hanover,  and  tot  the  better  security  of  the  « 
cession  of  the  crown  in  the  Protestant  line,**  hb  lordal 
was  choaen  to  carry  that  aet  to  Hanover.  Upon  tbe  del 
of  queen  Anne,  he  waa  one  of  tbe  lorda  of  the  regency  in 
mi^esty*h  absence  Item  bla  kiiigdoma;  and  when  Gcorp 
had  taken  pomtasloa  of  bia  throne,  hb  lordahip  w»s  agi 
appointed  first  oommlaaiooer  of  the  treasury,  and  crea; 
earl  of  HalUhz  and  knight  of  the  garter.  He  died  May 
1715,  and  w^  interred  in  Westminster-abbey.  His  la 
ship  wrote,  besides  those  ifientioned,  aome  other  poci 
paiticutody  one  intitkd,  «  The  Man  of  Honour  i**  aad 
works  have  beta  ainoe  conecled,  aad  published  asBosac  ^ 
of  the  Bogllrii  posto. 
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40  laadable  ma  action  in  ihe  eyes  of  tbeir  coiintry- 
mco,  that  from  theaeefortb  it  was  peraMCted  by  a 
law  to  proBoance  poblic  oratioas  at  tbe  faarraJ  of 
«  woman  io  praiae  of  tbe  doreanod  pcnoa,  wbicfa 
till  tbat  time  wai  peculiar  to  men.  WobU  oar 
Eni^lish  ladies,  UHtead  of  sticking  on  a  palcb  agaiatt 
tbo^  of  their  oira  oouoCry,fbow  tbemaelvctao  fnily 
pablic-tpirited  as  to  ncrilice  every  one  ber  oeck- 
lace  against  tbe  coamwn  enemy,  wbat  decreet 
oagbt  not  to  be  made  in  favoor  of  tbem  ? 

Since  I  am  recollecting  opon  tbit  labject  tadi 
paasages  as  oocar  to  my  memory  oat  of  ancient 
authors,  I  cannot  omit  a  sentence  in  tbe  celebrated 
funeral  oration  of  Pericles,  which  be  made  in  ho- 
nour of  those  brave  Athenians  that  were  slain  in  a 
fight  with  tbe  Lacedemoaians.  After  having  ad- 
dressed bioitelf  to  tbe  several  ranksaad  orders  of  bb 
countrymen,  and  shown  tbem  bow  they  should  be* 
kave  theoKelves  In  the  public  cause,  be  tarns  to  the 
female  part  of  his  audience  $  *  And  as  for  you,' 
says  he,.*  I  shall  advise  yon  in  very  few  words. 
Aspire  only  to  those  virtues  tbat  are  pecaliar  to 
your  sex ;  follow  your  natural  modesty,  aad  think 
it  your  greatest  commendation  not  to  be  talked  of 
one  way  or  other. 

ADDISOBT.  C. 
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Ci^ut  domina  venaU  wb  hstta^ 

Jinr.  3st  iii.  33. 

His  fortunes  niiii*d,  sad  himscir  s  slsve. 

Pamiko  under  Lndgate  •  the  other  day,  I  beard  a 
voice  bawling  for  charity,  which  I  thought  1  had 
somewhere   heard   before.    Coming  near  to  the 

Srate,  the  prisoner  called  me  by  my  name,  and 
esired  I  would  throw  something  into  the  box :  I 
was  out  of  countenance  for  him,  and  did  as  he  bid 
me,  by  putting  in  half  a  crown.  I  went  away,  re- 
flecting upon  the  strange  constitution  of  some  men, 
and  how  meanly  they  behave  themselves  in  all  soru 
of  conditions.  The  person  who  begged  of  me  Is 
now,  ai  1  take  it,  fifty:  I  was  well  acquainted  with 
him  till  about  the  age  of  twenty-five;  at  which 
time  a  good  estate  fell  to  him  by  the  death  of  a 
relation.  Upon  coming  to  this  unexpected  good 
fortune,  he  ran  into  all  the  extravagancies  ima- 
ginable I  was  frequently  in  drunken  disputes,  broke 
drawers*  heads,  talked  and  swore  load,  was  un- 
mannerly to  those  above  him,  and  insolent  to  those 
below  him.  1  could  not  but  remark,-  tbat  it  was 
the  same  baseness  of  spirit  which  worked  in  his  be- 
haviour in  both  fortunes :  the  same  little  mind  was 
insolent  in  riches,  and  shameless  in  poverty.  This 
accident  made  me  muse  upon  tbe  cJrcuantance  of 
being  in  debt  in  general,  and  solve  in  my  mind 
what  tempers  were  most  apt  to  fall  into  this  error 
of  life,  as  well  as  the  misfortune  it  miHt  needs  be 
to  languish  under  such  pressuns.  As  for  myself, 
mv  natural  aversion  to  that  sort  of  coovcnation 
which  makes  a  figure  witt^  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, exempts  roc  from  any  temptations  to  ex* 
peniie  $  and  ail  my  business  lies  within  a  very  aar- 
row  compaM»,  which  is  only  to  give  an  boiMst  — ^in 
who  takes  care  of  my  estate,  proper  voachers  for 

••A  prison  for  such  debtors  as  were  fceeoien  of  the  citv  of 
London.  It  ws»  built  ii>  1586,  across  Lud^te-hiU,  cIom  to 
Where  the  church  now  tUnds.  and  was  pulled  down  in  17^ 
the  pritoners  beiog  removed  to  tbe  London  workhouse  h» 
BishopsptMtreet.  They  have  receaUy  been  agsio  removed 
toapartorcilcspur-stitctcomptsr.        •  «-^»«« 


his  quarterly  payments  to  me,  and  obserre  \^h 
linen  my  laandresi  brings  and  takes  away  with  fa 
ooce  a  week.  My  stewaid  briags  his  receipt  rrai 
for  my  signing ;  aad  I  have  a  pratty  impleme 
with  the  respective  names  of  shirts,  eraval9,  ban 
kerchiefs  and  stockings,  with  proper  numbers 
know  how  to  reckon  with  my  laandrrss.  Thi«  I 
ing  almost  all  the  business  1  have  in  the  world  i 
the  care  of  ray  own  afain,  I  am  at  fuU  leisure 
observe  npoo  what  others  do,  with  relation  to  th< 
equipage  and  economy. 

When  I  walk  the  street,  and  observe  the  but 
about  me  in  tbb  town, 

*  Where,  with  like  haste,  threufh  sevcrml  wmys  tbe)  ran 
Some  to  undo,  and  sone  to  be  undone*;* 

I  say,  whea  I  behold  this  vast  variety  of  pers<] 
and  hamourb,  with  the  pains  they  both  take  i 
the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  mentiimed  in  i 
above  verses  of  Deobam,  1  cannot  mndi  wooder 
the  endeavour  after  gain,  but  am  extremely  asi 
nished  tbat  men  can  be  so  insensible  of  tbe  dan^ 
of  nmning  into  debt.  One  would  think  It  imp^ 
sible  a  man  who  is  given  to  contract  debts  shoi| 
not  know,  tbat  his  creditor  has,  from  that  room^ 
in  which  be  transgresses  payment,  so  much  as  tt 
dcnaaod  comes  to,  ia  his  debtor's  boaoor,  liben 
and  fortune.  One  would  think  he  did  act  ko< 
that  his  creditor  caa  say  the  worst  thiag  imaginali 
of  him,  to  wit,  'That  be  is  aiu«><>*  ^i^bout  cj 
famation;  andean  seixehis  person,  viitbout  beii 
guilty  of  an  assault.  Yet  such  is  tbe  l<M>)>e  a 
abandoned  turn  of  some  men's  minds,  that  tb 
can  live  under  these  constant  apprehensions,  ai 
still  go  on  to  increase  the  cause  of  them.  (I 
there  be  a  more  low  and  servile  condition,  than 
be  aslumed  or  afraid  to  see  any  one  man  breaj 
lag?  Yet  be  tbat  is  much  ia  debt,  is  in  that  ce 
dition  with  relation  to  twenty  different  peop 
There  are  indeed  circumstaaces  wbepein  men 
honest  natares  may  become  liable  to  debts,  by  sM 
unadvised  belmvioar  in  any  great  point  of  On 
life,  or  mortgaging  a  man's  honesty  as  a  securi 
for  that  of  another,  and  the  like :  but  these  I 
stances  are  so  particular  and  circimistantiated,  tfa 
they  cannot  come  within  general  coBsiderati<» 
Tor  one  such  case  as  one  of  these,  there  are  u 
where  a  man,  lo  keep  up  a  farce  of  retinue  ai 
grandeur  within  his  own  house,  shall  shrink  at  I 
expectation  of  surly  demands  at  his  d<ion>.  T 
debtor  i^  the  creditor's  criminal,  and  all  the  office 
of  power  and  state,  vihom  we  behold  make 
great  a  figure,  are  no  other  than  so  many  per^o 
in  authority  to  make  good  his  charge  against  bii 
Human  society  depends  upon  bis  having  tbe  v^ 
ge^ince  law  allots  him  $  and  the  debtor  owes  I 
liberty  to  his  neighbour,  as  much  as  the  murdei 
does  his  life  to  his  prince. 

Our  gentry  are,  geaerally  speakiag,  in  det 
and  many  famili^  have  put  it  into  a  kind  of  ni 
thod  of  being  to  u«m  generation  to  generation,  t 
father  mortgages  when  his  son  is  very  young :  a 
tbe  boy  is  to  marry,  as  soon  as  be  is  at  age,  to  i 
deem  it  and  find  portions  for  his  sisters.  Tbt»,  U 
sooth,  is  no  great  inconvenience  to  him ;  for 
may  wench,  keep  a  public  table,  or  feed  do| 
like  a  worthy  £nglitih  gentleman,  till  be  I 
out-run  half  his  estate,  and  leave  tbe  saqpe  incoi 
brance  upon  his  Urst-bora,  and  so  on  t  till  one  m 
of  more  vigour  thaa  ordinary  goes  quite  throuj 
the  estate,  or  some  wao  of  sense  comes  into  it,  ai 
scorns  to  have  au  estate  in  partuenhip,  that  is 

« 

*  Cooper^  Hill. 
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terrio^,  who  was  very  bnsjr  io  retoochiDg  the  finest 

£ieccs,  though  he  prodnced  oo  oriipub  of  hb  owo. 
[is  pencil  a|p^vated  every  featore  that  was  be- 
fore overchari^eil,  loaded  every  defect,  and  poisoo- 
ed  every  colour  It  touched.  Thou^  this  workman 
did  so  much  mischief  oo  the  side  of  the  liviof^,  he 
never  turned  his  eye  towards  that  of  the  dead. 
His  name  was  Envy. 

Having  taken  a  cunory  view  of  one  side  of  the 
gallery,  1  turned  myself  to  that  which  was  filled 
by  the  works  of  those  great  masters  that  were  dead ; 
when  immediately  1  fancied  myself  standing  before 
a  multitude  of  spectators,  and  thoosaikds  of  e>cs 
looking  upon  me  at  once;  for  all  before  me  ap- 
peared so  like  men  and  women,  that  I  almost  for- 
got they  were  pictures.  Raphaers  figuret  stood  in 
one  row,  Titian*s  in  another,  Gnido  Rheoi^s  in  a 
third.  One  part  of  the  wall  was  peopled  by  Han- 
nibal Carracae,  another  by  Corr^o,  and  another 
by  Rubens.  To  be  short,  there  was  not  a  great 
master  among  the  dead  who  had  not  contributed  to 
the  embellishment  of  this  sid'e  of  the  gallery.  The 
persons  that  owed  their  being  to  these  several  mai- 
(en,  appeared  all  of  them  to  be  real  and  alive, 
and  differed  among  one  another  only  in  the  variety 
of  their  shapes,  complexions  and  clothes  {  so  that 
they  looked  like  difiereot  nations  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. 

Observing  an  old  man  (who  was  the  same  person 
I  before  mentioned,  as  the  only  artist  that  wa*  at 
work  on  this  side  of  the  gallery)  creeping  up  and 
down  from  one  picture  to  another,  and  retouching 
all  the  fine  pieces  that  stood  before  me,  1  could  not 
but  be  very  attentive  to  all  his  motions.  I  found 
his  pencil  was  so  very  liftfat,  that  it  worked  im- 
perceptibly, and  afker  a  thousand  touches  scarce 
produced  any  visible  effect  in  the  picgire  on  which 
be  was  employed.  However,  as  he  busied  himself 
incessantly,  and  repeated  touch  aAer  touch  without 
rest  or  intermissiou,  he  wore  off"  insensibly  every 
little  disagreeable  gloss  that  hung  upon  a  figure. 
He  also  added  such  a  beautiful  brown  to  the 
shades,  and  mellowness  to  the  colours,  that  be  made 
every  picture  appear  more  perfect  than  when  It 
<aune  fresh  from  the  master*s  pencil.  I  could  not 
forbear  looking  upon  the  face  of  this  ancient  work- 
man, and  immediately,  by  the  long  lock  of  hair 
apon  his  forehead,  discovered  him  to  be  Time  *. 

H'hether  it  were  because  the  thread  of  my  dream 
was  at  ^D  end  I  cannot  tell ;  hut  upon  my  taking 
a  survey  of  this  imaginary  old  man,  my  sleep  left 
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>  Qmu  taliafando 


MyrmttUmum  DUnpumve  aui  duri  miUs  C7/ynri 
Tbnpcrtf  a  lachrymiMf 

VI RG.  An.  11. 6. 

Who  can  such  woe*  rebtr,  inithout  a  tear, 
As  stem  UJytses  must  have  wept  to  bear  f 

LooKiHA  over  the  old' manuscript  wherein  (be  pri- 
vate actions  of  Pharamond  are  set  down  by  way  of 
table-book,  1  found  many  things  which  gave  me 
great  delight  {  and  as  human  life  tunu  upon  the 
same  principles  and  pa^ions  in  all  ages,  I  thought 
it  Very  proper  to  take  minutes  of  what  passed  in 
that  age,  for  the  instruction  of  this.  'The  antiquary 

*  Ifogarth,  however,  hi  his  *  Analyttt  of  Bcaoty,*  stronglj 
contR»Terts  the  tvcelvcd  opinioo,  that  lime  inpro\ei  tke 
colourlDg  of  pictuivs. 


j  who  lent  me  these  papers,  gave  me  a  character 
Eucrate  the  fisvoorite  of  Pbaramoad,  exiracti 
from  an  author  who  lived  in  that  court.     The  a 
count  he  gives  both  of  the  prince  and  this  his  fail 
fol  friend,  will  not  be  improper  to  insert  here,  t 
'  cause  I  may  have  occasion  to  mention  many 
their  convervUioos,  into  which  these  jMnorials 
them  may  give  light. 

'  Pharamond,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  retire  f 
an  hour  or  two  from  the  harry  of  businem  and  f 
ti^ne  of  ceremony,  made  a  signal  to  EocrsUe,  1 
pottiug  his  hand  to  his  face,  placing  his  ana  nrg 
gently  on  a  window,  or  some  such  action  as  a 
peared  indifferent  to  all  the  rest  of  the  compan 
Upon  such  notice,  unobserved  by  others,  (for  the 
entire  intimacy  was  always  a  secret)  Eucrate  r 
paired  to  his  own  apartment  to  receive  the  kin 
There  was  ajiecret  accem  to  thb  part  of  the  coui 
at  which  Eucrate  used  to  adout  many  whose  mei 
appearance,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ordinary  waitc 
and  door-keepers,  made  them  be  repuloed  fro 
other  parts  of  the  palace.  Such  as  these  were  1 
in  here  by  order  of  Eucrate,  and  had  audiencen 
Pharamond.  This  entrance  Phaiamond  called  il 
*  The  gate  of  the  unhappy  t*  and  the  team  of  ti 
afflicted  who  came  before  him,  he  would  sa%,  wd 
bribes  received  by  Eucrate ;  for  Eucrate  had  ti 
iDost  compassionate  spirit  of  all  men  living,  e 
cept  hb  generous  master,  who  was  always  kiodk 
at  the  least  affliction  which  was  commuoicatrd  i 
him.  In  the  regard  for  the  miserable,  EacraJ 
took  particular  care,  that  the  common  forms  < 
distress,  and  the  idle  preteoden  to  sorrow,  abm 
c<»ttits,  who  wanted  only  supplies  to  li^ury,  shoo! 
never  obtain  favour  by  bis  means:  but  the  distrc^^ 
which  arise  from  the  many  Inexplicable  occurrence 
that  happen  among  men,  the  unaccountable  aliens 
tion  of  parents  from  their  children,  cruelty  of  hn 
bands  to  wives,  poverty  occasioned  from  shipurcc 
or  fire,  the  falling<4Mt  of  friends,  or  such  other  lei 
rible  disasters,  to  which  the  life  of  man  b  ri 
posed  I  in  cakes  of  this  nature,  Eucrate  was  chi 
patron ;  and  eqjoyed  this  part  of  the  royal  favcn 
so  much  without  being  envied,  that  it  wa»  neu 
inquired  into,  by  whose  means  what  no  one  eU 
cared  for  doing,  was  brought  about. 

*  One  evening  when  Phaiamond  came  into  th 
apartment  of  Eucrate,  he  found  him  extremely  d< 
jected ;  upon  which  he  asked  (with  a  smile  whic 
was  natural  to  him)  **  What,  is  there  any  one  to 
miserable  to  be  relieved  by  Pharamond,  that  Ij 
crate  is  melancholy  ?"—**  I  fear  there  is,''  answers 
the  favourite :  **  a  person  without,  of  a  good  aii 
well  dressed,  and,  though  a  man  in  the  strength  o 
his  life,  seems  to  faint  under  some  incoimobbt 
calamity.  All  bu  features  seem  suffused  ui( 
agony  of  mind  ;  but  I  can  observe  in  him,  that  i 
is  more  inclined  to  break  away  in  tears,  than  rage 
f  a$ked  him  what  he  would  have.  He  said  h 
would  fipeak  to  Pharamond.  I  desired  his  ba$i 
ness.  He  could  hardly  say  to  me,  Eucrate,  carr 
me  to  the  king,  my  story  is  not  to  be  told  twicr 
I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  speak  It,  at  all.*'  Pba 
ramond  commanded  Eucrate  to  let' him  enter;  hi 
did  so,  and  the  gentleman  approached  the  kin] 
with  an  air  which  spoke  him  under  the  greatf«! 
concern  in  what  manner  to  demean  himself.  Tbi 
king,  who  had  a  qu'ick  discerning,  relieved  bio 
from  the  oppression  he  was  under:  and  witb  tb( 
most  beautiful  complacency  sud  to  him,  ^  Sir,  d( 
not  add  to  that  load  of  sorrow  1  see  in  your  coon 
tenance  the  awe  of  my  presence.  Think  you  ace 
speaking  to  your  friend.  If  the  circumstanco  oi 
}oiir  distress  irill  admit  of  it,  you  shall  find  bc 
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Tbb  Mog  H  a  ploio  simple  copy  of  oatore,  des- 
titute of  tlie  kelps  mad  cauuaenU  of  art.  The  tale 
of  it  b  a  pretty  tragical  story,  and  pleases  for  no 
other  rrasoa  but  because  it  is  a  ^opy  of  nature. 
There  is  even  a  despicable  simplicity  in  the  verse; 
and  yet.  because  the  sentiments  appear  genuine 
and  unaflccted,  they  are  able  to  move  the  mind  of 
the  most  polite  reader  with  inward  meltings  of 
humanity  and  compassion.  The  incidents  grow 
out  of  the  subject,  and  are  such  as  are  the  mort 
proper  to  excite  pity  {  for  which  reason  the  whole 
narration  has  something  in  it  very  moving,  notwitl»> 
standing  the  author  of  it  (whoever  he  was)  has  de- 
livered it  in  soch  an  abject  phrase  and  poorness  of 
^JipressioB,  that  the  quoting  any  part  of  it  would 
look  like  a  design  of  turning  it  into  ridicule.  But 
though  the  language  is  mean,  the  thoughts,  as  1 
have  before  said,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  are 
natural,  and  therefore  cannot  fiiil  to  please  those 
who  are  not  judges  of  langnage^  or  those  who,  not- 
withstanding th4*y  are  juogcs  of  language,'  have  a 
tnie  and  unprejudiced  taste  of  nature.  The  con* 
dllion,  speech,  and  behavioar  of  the  dying  parents, 
with  tha  age,  innocence,  and  distress  of  the  chil- 
droD,  are  set  forth  in  such  tender  circumstances, 
that  it  is  impoa»ible  for  a  reader  of  common  h«ma- 
jUty  not  to  be  affected  with  them.  As  for  the  cir. 
canifttance  of  the  robia-red-b»rast,  it  is  indeed  a 
Nttle  pootieal  ornament  %  and  to  show  the  genins 
ef  the  anthor  amtdkt  all  hu  simplicity,  it  is  just 
Ibe  same  kind  of  Action  which  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Latin  poets  has  made  nse  of  upon  a  parallel 
occasion  t  I  mean  that  pamge  in  Horace,  wherr 
be  describes  himself  when  he  was  a  child,  fallen 
asleep  in*a  desert  wood,  and  covered  with  leave* 
by  the  turtles  that  took  pity  on  him. 

'  JlitJabuto$a  tulturt  in  Apuio, 
Aitricii  extra  ituwi*  Apulia, 

Fronit  nopm  putmm  pmlmnku 

Jbtert •  4  Od.  iU.  v.  9. 

*  In  tolly  vukwe'S  rt*inf  frawMli, 
Without  ay  nune  ApvBa^  bovo^ 
WbcD  youQgt  sn<l  tirM  with  ipoM  and  play, 
And  iMHind  with  plcitlnf  tircp  t  lay, 
Doves  oovcr'd  me  with  myrtle  bonjthtA 

CKSBCH. 

1  have  heard  that  the  late  Lord  Donet,  who  had 
the  greatest  wit  tempered  with  the  greate&t  can- 
dour, and  was  one  of  the  Aoest  critics  as  well  as 
the  best  poets  of  his  age,  had  a  nuraerons  collection 
of  old  lijiglitth  ballads,  and  took  a  particular  plea- 
sure In  the  reading  of  them.  I  can  ailirm  the  same 
of  Mr.  Dry  den,  and  know  several  of  the  most  re- 
fined writers  of  ovr  present  age  who  are  of  the 
nme  humour. 

1  might  likewise  refer  mv  reader  to  Moltere's 
thoughts  on  this  subject,  as  be  has  expressed  them 
in  the  character  of  the  Misanthrope  i  but  those  only 
who  are  endowed  with  a  true  greatness  of  soul  and 
genios,  can  divest  themselves  of  the  little  images  of 
ridicule,  and  admire  nature  In  her  simplicity  and 
nakedness.  As  for  the  Tittle  conceited  wits  of  the 
age,  who  can  only  show  their  Judgment  bv  finding 
faalt,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  admire  these 
productions  which  have  nothing  to  recommeud 
them  but  the  beauties  of  nature,  when  they  do  not 
know  bow  to  relish  even  those  compositions  that, 
with  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  have  also  tha  addi- 
(kmal  advantages  of  art. 

AOOISOIf.  L. 


N«8fi,    FRIDAY,  JUNE  8,  1711. 


Htu  quam  difieUe  ut  crimen  non  prodert  mZ/N  ' 

OVID.  M«t-  a.  V,- 

How  In  tbc'looks  does  conscious  guilt  appear! 

ADDISON. 

Tnaas  are  seversd  arts  which  all  men  are  in  Mm 
measure  masters  of,  withont  having  been  at  it 
pains  of  learning  them.  Every  one  that  speaks  t 
reasons  is  a  grammarian  and  a  logician,  though  i 
may  be  wholly  naacqnainted  with  the  ndc*  < 
grammar  or  logic,  as  they  are  delivered  in  Ihk4 
and  systems.  In  the  same  manner,  every  one  i^  i 
some  degree  a  master  of  that  art  which  is  grarnll 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  pbysiognomv  t  as 
naturally  forms  to  himself  the  dmiactcr  or  furtoi 
of  a  stranger,  from  the  features  and  lincammt*  < 
his  face.  We  are  no  sooner  presented  to  an\  im 
we  never  saw  before,  but  we  are  hn0iediair| 
struck  with  the  idea  of  a  proud,  a  reserved.  4 
aflhble  or  a  good-natured  maa ;  and  vpoa  our  hi] 
going  into  a  company  of  sttangers,  our  beaevulcM 
or  aversion,  awt  or  contempt,  rises  naturall>  ii 
wards  several  pacticnlar  persons,  be  orr  we  hm 
heard  them  speak  a  siagle  word,  or  so  mnrh  i 
know  who  tliey  are. 

Every  pamion  gives  a  particalar  ca»t  to  rhe  com 
teaance,  and  is  apt  to  discover  itaelf  in  some  fn 
ture  or  other.  1  liave  seen  an  eye  rarse  lor  hd 
an  hour  together,  and  an  eye-brow  call  a  n&a 
scoundrel.  Nothing  is  more  common  tkin  ft 
lovers  to  complain,,  resent,  laaguiah,  dr.'p.iir,  as 
die  in  dumb  show.  For  ray  own  part,  1  am  i 
apt  to  frame  a  notion  of  every  man's  homout  i 
circumstances  by  his  looks,  that  I  have  sonrtiro^ 
employed  myself  from  Charing-CnMi  to  tt*e  Ro)«J 
Exchange  in  drawing  the  obwactt  n  of  thunr  wii 
have  pissed  Inr  me.  When  1  see  a  man  m  Uh 
soar  riveiled  face,  f  cannot  forbeor  pity  tog  bi 
wife;  and  when  1  meet  with  an  open  ingrniMK 
countenance,  think  on  the  happiueke  of  his  tnrod 
his  family,  and  relations. 

I  cannot  recollect  the  author  of  a  famoni  mj 
ing  to  a  stranger  who  stood  silent  in  hb  compatri 
'  Speak  that  1  may  see  thee  *.*  Bat,  with  tnbir.'! 
sioo,  I  think  we  may  be  better  known  by  m 
looks  Ihaa  by  our  weirds,  and  that  a  man's  %pret 
is  much  more  easily  disguised  thaa  his  couotroaan 
In  this  case,  however,  I  think  the  air  of  the  wbol 
face  is  miKh  more  eiprcssive  than  the  lines  of  i 
The  truth  of  it  is,  the  air  is  generally  nothis 
dse  but  the  inward  dlspoMtion  il  the  mind  mad 
visible. 

Those  who  have  established  phviiognomy  intt>  a 
art,  and  laid  down  rales  of  iudging  men's  tempei 
by  their  Ihces,  have  reganled  the  features  mat 
asore  than  the  air.  Mvtial  has  a  pietty  epigr^i 
OB  this  sttlgect  t 

'  Crine  ruber,  mfsr  ofX,  brttUpttU,  Uttmim  U»uf 
RMm  MOgnam prgtUu,  XoUc,  nbomau u* 

£pi|.  Uh.  1. 1;. 

*Thy  beard  and  bead  are  of  a  diflefcnl  dycj 
Short  of  OQc  foot,  diatorted  in  an  eye : 
With  all  these  tokens  of  a  knave  complete, 
lhottld*it  thou  be  booeat,  thou*rt  a  dct  Itah  ehcat' 

I  have  seen  a  very  lagenioin  author  on  this  saf 
ject  f ,  who  founds  his  speculations  on  the  sopfM 
sitiott,  that  as  a  man  hath  in  the  mould  of  hit  fac 


BoaraWs.    '  Loqmtrt  ut  U  vUmm.' 

John  BapCiata  IHwta.  a  Neapolitan,  i 
S,  laavtnf  anions  other  wonu,  one  ■* 
ch  waa  pnntcd  at  LcydcD,  16|5.  io 
IS  subject 
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a  ranole  hktntm  to  that  of  an  ox,  a  iheep,  a  lioo, 
a  hof^  or  anjr  other  creature  i  he  bath  tl^  sane 
nsemblaace  ia  the  frame  of  hU  miod,  and  is  sub- 
ject u>  those  pasrioos  which  are  predomiiuuit  In  the 
citeatiire  that  appean  So  his  countenance.   Accord- 
ii^  he  ghrei  the  prints  of  several,  faces  that  are 
»f  a  diicTOit  moold,  and  by  a  little  overcharging 
(^  Ukcnea,  discovers  the  fijgures  of  these  several 
Lnds  of  bratal  Caces  in  human  features.    I  remem- 
ber, io  the  life  of  the  famous  Prince  of  Condc, 
tk  vritrr  observes,  the  face  of  that  prince .  was 
lUc  the  face  of  an  ea^e,  and  that  the  prince  was 
w>  well  pleased  to  be  told  so.   In  this  case  there^ 
fott  we  nay  be  sore  that  he  had  ia  his  mind  some 
fnml  implicit  notion  of  thu  art  of  ^hy8iof;nomy 
vkich  I  have  jnst  now  mentioned ;  and  that  when 
kb  conrtien  told  him  hu  face  was  made  lilie  an 
csde's,  he  understood  them  in  the  same  manner 
b  if  they  had  told  him,  there  was  something  in. 
^*  looks  which  showed  him  to  be  strong)  active, 
pifrriog,  and  of  a  royal  descent.    Whether  or  no 
^  diflerent  motions  of  the  animal  spirits,  in  diffb- 
rnt  patiionB>  may  liave  any  effect  on  the  mould 
•f  the  face  when  the  lineaments  are  pliable  and 
tnder,  or  whether  the  same  kind  of  souls  require 
^  ame  kind  of  habitations,  I  shall  leave  to  the 
(«sridentioa  of  the  curious.    In  the  mean  time  I 
iliak  nothing  can  be  more  glorious  than  fpr  a  man 
^  five  the  lie  to  his  face,  and  to  be  an  honest. 
My  food-oatured  man,  in  spite  of  all  those  marks 
u4  Hi^oatares  which  nature  seems  to  have  set 
<psB  him  for  the  contrary.    This  very  often  hap- 
ffi  among  those,  who,  instead  of  being  exaspe- 
rated by  their  own  looks,  or  envying  the  looks  of 
«hm,  apply  themselves  entirely  to  &e  cnltivating 
*'  tfaeir  minds,  and  getting  those  beauties  which 
of^  aan  lasting,  and  more  ornamental.    I  have 
*tt  aaoy  an  amiable  piece  of  deformity  $  and 
^e  observed  a  certain  cheerfulness  In  as  bad  a 
Vitea  of  featorcs  as  ever  was  clapped  together, 
•kidi  have  appeared  more  lovely  than  all   the 
^«aijig  charms  of  an  insolent  beauty.    Tkere  is 
*  ^Mihle  praise  due  to  virtue,  when  it  is  lodged  .in 
^  Mv  that  seems  to  have  been  prepared  for  the 
'^tioffl  of  vice ;  in  many  such  cases  the  soul  and 
^  body  do  not  seem  to  be  fellows. 

Urates  was  an  extraordinary  instance  of  this 
"^(v^.  There  chanced  to  be  a  great  physiogno- 
*M  b  hb  time  at  Athens,  who  had  made  strange 
'"CDvaiei  of  men*s  tempers  and  inclinations  by 
^  ootward  appearancesi  8ocrates*s  disciples, 
'te  tW)  night  pat  this  artut  to  the  trial,  carried 
^«  to  their  master,  whom  he  had  never  seen 
^we,  and  did  not  luow  he  was  then  in  com-^ 
?*B7  with  him.  After  9  short  examination  of  his 
'^t  thf  phyiiopMMnist  pronounced  him  the  most 
^^  libidinonsy  drunken  old  fellow  that  he  had 
^  Bft  with  io  his  whole  life.  Upon  which  the 
^«ipin  all  borst  out  a  laughing,  as  thinking  they 
'^  ddected  the  falsehood  and  vanity  of  his  art. 
^  Socrates  toid  them,  that  the  principles  of  bte 
^Qi|ht  he  very  true,  notwithstanding  his  pre- 
vai  aitfakc ;  for  that  he  himself  was  naturally  in- 
^^  to  those  particnlar  vices  which  the  physiog- 
*Qi<t  bad  discovered  in  his  countenance ;  but  that 
^  ^  conquered'  the  strodg  dispoiitiom  he  was 
^  witk,  by  the  dictates  of  philosophy  *. 
^e  are  uideed  told  by  an  ancient  author  f,  that 
^*cnifi  very  mnch  resembled  Silenus  in  his  face ; 
^  we  And  to  have  been  very  rightly  observed 
^  tilt  statoes  and  bnsa  of  both,  that  are  still 
'^^  $  as  well  as  on  several  aotiquc  seals  and 


precious  stones,  which  are  frequently  enough  to  be 
met  with  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  But  how- 
ever observations  of  this  nature  may  sometimes 
hold,  a  wise  man  should  be  particularly  catftious 
how  he  gives  credit  to  a  man's  outward  appear- 
ance. It  is  an  irreparable  injustice  we  are  guilty 
of  towards  one  another,  when  we  are  prejudiced 
by  the  loolu  and  features  of  those  whom  we  do  noc 
know.  How  often  do  we  conceive  hatred  against 
a  person  of  worth,  or  fancy  a  man  to  be  proud  or 
ill^mitured  by  his  aspect,  whom  we  think  we  cannot 
esteem  too  much  when  we  are  acquainted  with  his 
real  character  ?  Dr.  Moore,  in  his  admirable  System 
of  Ethics,  reckons  this  particular  inclination  to 
take  a  prejudice  against  a  man  for  his  looks,  among 
the  smaller  vices  in  morality,  and,  if  I  rcmeaU>er, 
gives  it  the  name  of  ajtroiopoleptia  *. 

AODIBOll.  L. 


N«  87.    SATURDAY,  JUNE  9,  1711. 


•Nimium  ne  crtdt  colori* 


*  C^ooVTuKttlao  Qutitlons. 


t  Plato. 


VIRG.  Eel.  U.  17. 

Trust  not  too  much  to  an  enchanting  face. 

DRYDEN. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  several  of  my  specula- 
tions to  bring  people  to  an  unconcerned  behaviour, 
with  relation  to  their  persons,  whether  beautiful  or' 
defective.    As  the  secrets  of  the  Ugly  club  f  were 
exposed  to  the  public,  that  men  might  see  there 
were  some  noble  spirits  in  the  age,  who  are  not  at 
all  displeased  viith  themselves  uppn  constderations 
which  tfaev  had  no  choice  in ;  so  the  discourse  con- 
cerning Idols  X  tended  to  lessen  the  value  people 
put  upon  thenuelves  from  personal  advantages  and 
gifts  of  nature.    As  to  the  latter  species  of  man- 
Kind,  the  beauties,  whether  male  or  female,  thejr 
are  generally  the  most  untractable  people  of  all 
others.    You  are  so  excessively  perplexed  with  the 
'  particularities  in  (heir  behaviour,  that  to  be  at  ease, 
one  would  be  apt  to  wish  there  were  no  such  crea^ 
tares.    They  expect  so  great  allowances,  and  give 
so  little  to  others,  that  they  who  have  to  do  with 
them  find  in  the  main,  a  man  with  a  better  person 
than  ordinary,  and  a  beautiful  woman,  might  be 
very  happily  changed  for  such  to  whom  nature  has 
been  less  liberal.    The  handsome  fellow  is  usually 
so  much    a  gentleman,  and  the  fine  woman  has 
something  so  becoming,  that  there  is  no  enduring 
either  of  them.    It  has  therefore  been  generally 
my  choice  to  mix  with  cheerful  ugly  creatures,  ra- 
ther than  gentlemen  who  are  graceful  enough  to 
omit  or  do  what  they  please ;  or  beauties  who  have 
charms  enough  to  do  and  say  what  would  be  dis* 
obliging  in  any  but  themselves. 

Diffidence  and.  presumption,  upon  account  of  our 
persons,  are  equally  faults ;  and  both  arise  from 
the  want  of  knowing,  or  rather  endeavouring  to 
know  ourselves,  and  for  what  we  ought  to  be  valued 
or  neglected.  But  indeed  I  did  not  imagine  these 
little  consideration  and  coquetries  could  have  the 
ill  consequence  as  I  find  thev  have  by  the  follow- 
ing letters  of  my  correspondents,  where  it  seems 
beauty  is  thrown  into  the  accompt,  in  matters  of 
sale,  to  those  who  receive  no  favour  from  the 
charmers. 

*  IfB.  SPECTATOR,  June  4. 

'  Afteh  I  have  assured  you,  I  am  in  every  respect 
one  of  the  handsomest  young  girU  about  town,  I 

•  A  Greek  word,  translated  in  our  New  Testament  (Rom.  VL 
11.  and  Eph.  vi.  y.)    •  A  iXTiKCter  nfpermnu,* 
+  See  N*  17,  ace.  ^fceN-IS. 
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need  he  partioriar  hi  BoiUa^  but  the  make  i>f  mv 
fbce,  wbicb  Im0  (he  niilbrtiiiie  to  be  eiactly  oral. 
TVs  I  take  to  proceed  from  a  temper  that  natii- 
fally  inclinet  me  both  to  speak  and  (ear. 

*  Witb  tbtt  accoont  yoa  may  wonder  how  I  can 
hare  the  Tanity  to  olTer  myidf  a«  a  candidate, 
whtoh  I  now  do,  to  a  society,  where  the  Spectator 
•ad  HecatiMi*  hate  been  admitted  with  to  onich 
■pplanie.  I  doo*t  want  to  be  pat  in  mind  how  very 
derectiTe  I  am  in  every  thing  that  It  ngly  i  I  an 
too  lentible  of  my  own  nnworthinem  in  this  porti- 
colar,  and  therefore  1  only  propose  myself  as  a  foil 
to  the  club. 

*  Yon  see  how  honest  I  have  bees  to  confess  alt 
my  imperfections,  which  is  a  great  deal  to  come 
from  a  woman,  and  what  I  hope  yon  will  encou- 
rage with  the  ftivonr  of  yoor  interert. 

*  There  can  be  no  objection  made  on  the  side  of 
the  matchlem  Hecatissa,  siace  it  is  cerUla  1  shall 
be  in  no  danger  of  giving  her  the  least  occasion  of 
jealousy:  and  then  a  joint-stool  in  the  very  lowest 
phM:e  at  the  table,  Is  aU  the  honour  that  is  coveted 

'  Your  most  humble 

'  and  obedient  servant, 

*  aOSAUMDA. 

'  P.  S.  I  have  sacrificed  my  necklace  to  pat  into 
the  piibllc  lottery  against  the  common  enemy.  And 
last  Saturday,  about  three  o*clock  In  the  afternoon, 
I  began  to  patch  indifferently  on  both  sides  of  my 


•  m.  SPBCTAToa,  London,  Jonc  Tt  1711. 

'  Uroif  reading  your  late  dis«erUtion  coocerniog 
Idols,  I  cannot  but  complain  to  you  that  there  are, 
in  sii  or  seven  places  of  this  city,  coffer-houses  kept 
by  penoos  of  tnat  sisterhood.  These  Idols  sit  and 
receive  all  day  hNig  the  adoration  of  the  youth 
within  such  and  such  districts.  I  know,  in  parti- 
cular, goods  are  aot  entered  as  they  ought  to  be  at 
the  Custom  house,  nor  law-reports  perused  at  the 
Temple,  by  reason  of  one  beauty  who  detains  the 
young  merchants  too  long  near  Xhange,  and  an- 
other ftir  one  who  keeps  the  students  at  her  house 
when  they  should  be  at  study  f.  It  would  be  worth 
vour  while  to  see  how  the  idolaters  alternately  offer 
incense  to  their  Idols,  and  what  heart-borniogH 
arise  in  those  who  wait  for  their  turn  to  receive 
kind  aspecu  from  those  little  thrones,  which  all  the 
company,  but  these  loven,  call  the  Iwft.  I  saw  a 
gentleman  turn  a*  pale  as  ashes,  becane  an  Idol 
tamed  the  sugar  in  a  te»4lish  for  his  rival,  and  care> 
lewly  caUed  the  boy  to  serve  him,  with  a  «"  Sirrah! 
why  don*t  you  give  the  gentleman  the  box  to  please 
himself  r  Certain  it  is,  that  a  very  hopefal  voung 
man  was  taken  with  leads  in  his  pockets  bek>w 
bridge,  where  he  intended  to  drown  himself,  be- 
cause his  Idol  would  wash  the  dish  in  which  die  had 
but  just  drank  tea,  before  she  would  let  him  use  it. 

*  I  aai,  sir,  a  penoo  past  being  amorous,  and  do 
aot  give  this  information  out  of  envy  or  jealomy, 
but!  am  a  real  sufferer  4y  it.  Thoe  loven  take 
•ay  thiag  for  tea  and  coffee  i  I  saw  one  yevlcrday 
iamit  to  nmke  his  court,  and  all  his  rivals,  at  the 
saaie  time,  loud  in  the  commendation  of  Uquon 
that  went  against  every  body  in  the  room  that  was 
■ot  in  love.   While  these  young  fellows  resign  their 

'    with  their  hearts,  aad  driak  at  the  Idol  ia 


this  manner,  we  who  Qome  to  do  business,  or  talk 
polities,  are  utterly  poisoned.     They  hate  also 


♦  Tbia  l<lul  «  •«  a  foiiof  mtdaw  who  krpt  the  Wldmrt  tat- 
(tkcn  so  ttlledf  m  Dtvrrrui  Graft  In  the  liaad. 


drams  for  those  who  are  more  eaamouicd  than  oi 
dinary  ;  and  it  Is  very  common  for  such  as  are  to 
low  In  constitution  to  ogle  the  Idol  upon  the  strmgt 
of  tea,  to  fluster  themselves  with  warmer  tiqimn 
thus  all  pretenders  advance,  us  flmt  as  they  can,  t 
a  fever,  or  a  diabetes.  I  must  repeat  to  yon,  ihs 
I  do  not  look  with  aa  evil  eye  upon  the  pnifit  t 
the  Idols,  or  the  diversions  of  the  lovers ;  what 
hope  firom  this  remonstrance,  is  only  that  we  plai 
people  may  not  be  served  as  if  we  were  Idolaien 
but  that  fifom  the  time  of  publishing  this  In  >oi 
paper,  the  Idols  would  mii  ratsbane  only  for  the 
admirers,  and  take  more  care  of  us  who  don't  loi 
them. 

*  I  am,  sin,  yours, 

•t.t'.* 

•••Adv.  Tkiiis  togimnotke^tkaitke  ikrt9a 
Ha  mho  ia$t  Sumdmjf  §eiiUd  ike  tkmrmeUn  •/  asjp  Loi 
Roeketier  and  BoUemu^  in  tke  jfmrd  o/o  fJfmt-Jktm 
in  Fuller  3  RentB^  wili  meet  tkU  ntJrt  SmSmjf  at  t 
tame  Hme  and  pface,  to  Jimtk  tke  merti$  efaerer 
dramatic  wriier$:  and  wiU  ahe  maike  oa  end  •/  t 
natwre  of  true  suMlme. 

jr. 
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SPBCT ATOM,  lla^  30,  17 1 1 . 

*  I  SAVE  no  small  value  for  your  endeavours  to  h 
before  the  worid  what  may  escape  their  ob»rr^ 
tion,  and  vet  highly  conduces  to  their  service.  Y 
have,  I  think,  succeeded  very  well  on  mmny  sv 
jecl&t  aad  seem  to  have  been  coovenaot  in  %« 
different  scenes  of  life.  But  In  the  coaBiderati« 
of  mankind,  as  a  Spectator,  you  should  not  oa 
.circumstances  which  relate  to  the  Inferior  part 
the  worid,  any  more  than  those  which  concern  t 
greater.  There  is  one  thing  in  particular  whid 
wonder  you  have  not  touched  upon,  aad  thai  is  ^ 
general  corruption  of  mannen  in  the  servants 
ureat  Britain.  1  am  a  man  that  have  tra^efl 
and  seen  many  nations,  but  have  for  seven  je\ 
last  past  resided  constantly  in  London,  or  w  il| 
twenty  miles  of  It.  In  this  time  1  have  cootractej 
nomerons  acquaintance  among  the  best  sort  of  p^ 
pie,  and  have  hardly  found  one  of  them  bappjr^ 
their  servants.  This  is  matter  of  great  ast^ 
meot  to  foreigner!,  aad  a|l  such  as  have  visited 
reign  countries  i  especially  since  we  cannot  but 
serve,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where 
vaats  have  those  privileges  aad  advantages 
England.  They  have  no  where  dse  such  pli 
diet,  large  wages,  or  Indnlgcnt  liberty, 
no  place  wherein  they  labour  lem,  and  yet  wl 
they  are  so  little  respectful,  more  wasteful, 
negligent,  or  where  they  so  frequently  change 
masters.  To  this  I  attribute,  in  a  great 
the  frequent  robberies  aad  losics  which 
on  the  nigh  road  and  in  our  owe  homes.  Thai 
deed  which  gives  me  thepreseat  thoiqihtof  this 
is,  that  a  carelcm  groom  of  mine  haa  spot 
the  prettiest  pad  in  the  world  with  only  riding 
ten  miles  i  and  I  assure  you,  if  I  were  to 
register  of  all  the  horses  I  have  known  thus  abi 
by  negligence  of  servants,  the  number  would 
a  regimoit.    I  wish  you  would  give  us  yc 
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tbem  uadar  wreral  iw«ds,  and  addrev  mjielf  to 
them  at  different  timrs.  Tlie  first  branch  of  lhen» 
to  whose  teprice  I  shall  dedicate  thb  paper,  are 
those  that  have  to  do  with  women  of  dilatory  ten- 
pen,  who  are  (br  spinning  oat  the  time  of  conrt- 
ship  to  an  immoderate  length,  without  being  able 
either  to  close  with  their  lover«,or  to  dismiss  theau 
I  have  many  lettem  by  me  filled  with  complaints 
against  this  sort  of  women.  I^  one  of  them  no 
less  a  man  than  a  brother  of  the  coif  •  tells  me,  that 
he  befan  his  sntt  meethmo  nono  CaroU  Keumdi,  before 
he  had  been  a  twelvemonth  at  the  Temple  i  that 
he  prosecuted  It  for  nmny  years  after  be  was  called 
to  the  bar ;  that  at  present  he  Is  a  serJeant  at  law ; 
and  notwithstanding  he  hoped  that  matten  woald 
have  been  long  since  brongfat  to  an  imne,  the  fair 
one  still  demon.  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  this 
gentleman^s  phrase,  that  1  shall  distinguish  this  sect 
of  women  by  the  title  of  Demnrren.  I  find  by  ano- 
ther letter  from  one  that  calb  himself  Thyrsis,  that 
his  mistress  has  beea  demorring  above  these  seven 
yean.  But  among  all  my  plalntiflVi  of  this  natare, 
I  most  pity  the  unfortunate  Phylander,  a  man  of  a 
constant  passion  and  plentiful  fortune,  who  sets  forth 
that  the  timorous  and  irresolute  Sylvia  has  demurred 
till  she  Is  past  child-bearing.  Strephon  appean  by 
his  letter  to  be  a  very  choleric  lover,  and  irrevoca- 
bly smitten  with  one  that  demon  out  of  self-interest 
He  tells  me  with  great  passion,  that  she  has  bab- 
bled him  out  of  his  youth ;  that  she  drilled  him  on 
to  fk^e  and  fifty,  and  that  he  verily  believes  she 
will  drop  him  in  his  old  age,  if  she  can  find  her 
•cconnt  in  another.  1  shall  conclude  this  narrative 
with  a  letter  from  honest  Sam  Hopewell,  a  very 
pleasant  fellow,  who  It  seems  has  at  last  married  a 
Demunrr.  I  must  only  premise,  that  Sam,  who  is 
a  very  good  bottle  compajsion,  has  been  the  diver- 
sion or  his  friends,  upon  account  of  his  passion, 
ever  since  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty 


OBAB  sm, 
'  Yon  know  very  wdl  my  passion  for  Mrs.  Bfartha, 
and  what  a  dance  she  has  led  me.  She  tcwh  me  out 
at  the  age  of  two  and  twenty,  and  dodged  with 
me  above  thirty  years.  I  have  loved  her  till  she  is 
grown  as  grey  as  a  cat,  and  am  with  much  ado 
become  the  master  of  her  person,  such  as  it  is  at 
present.  She  is  however  in  my  eye  a  very  charm- 
ing old  woman^  l¥e  oftev  lament  that  we  did  not 
marry  sooner,  but  she  has  nobody  to  blame  far  it 
but  heiuelf.  You  know  vary  well  that  she  would 
never  think  of  me  while  she  had  a  tooth  in  her 
bead.  I  have  put  the  date  of  mv  pamion  (ann^ 
rnnoHg  trigetimo  prime)  instead  of  a  posy  on  my 
Fcdding  ri^g.  1  expect  yon  shoald  send  me  a 
congratulatory  letter,  or,  if  you  please,  an  epi- 
thalamium  upon  this  occasion. 

*  Mrs.  Martha's  and  your*s^  eternally, 

*  SAM  BOPEWELL.* 

In  order  to  banish  an  evil  out  of  the  world,  that 
does  not  only  produce  great  uneasiness  to  private 
persoas,  but  has  also  a  very  bad  influence  on  the 
public,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  folly  of  de- 
murrage from  two  or  three  reflections  which  I 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  thoughts  of  my  fair 
readen. 

Fint  of  all,  I  would  have  them  seriously  think 
on  the  shortness  of  their  tiine^  Life  is  not  long 
enough  for  a  coquette  to  play  all  her  tricks  in.  A 
timorous  woman  drops  into  her  grave  before  she 
bas  done  deliberating.    Were  the  age  of  man  the 

P  4  fCneaot  at  law. 


same  that  it  was  before  the  flood,  a  lady  migifct  sa 
criflc^  half  a  century  to  a  scruple,  and  b«  two  c 
three  ages  in  demurring.  Had  Ae  nine  kuadrei 
yean  good,  she  might  Md  out  to  the  cosnreraion  « 
the  Jews  befbre  she  thought  fit  to  be  pre^aite 
upon.  But,  alas  I  she  ought  to  playber  part  ii 
haste,  when  she  coosiden  that  she  is  soddcnly  I 
quit  the  stage,  and  make  room  for  otben. 

In  the  second  place,  1  would  desire  my  femal 
readen  to  consider,  that  as  the  term  of  life  is  sbor 
that  of  beauty  is  much  shorter.  The  finest  ski 
wrinkles  in  a  few  yean,  and  loses  the  stresigth  c 
its  coloarings  so  soon,  that  we  have  scarce  time  t 
admire  it.  I  might  embellish  this  subject  w\t 
roses  and  rainbows,  and  several  other  ln|;enio« 
conceits,  which  I  may  possibly  reserve  for  anothe 
opportunity. 

There  b  a  third  ooosideratioa  which  I  wovN 
likewise  recommend  to  a  Demurrer,  and  that  ii 
the  great  danger  of  her  falling  in  love  when  she  i 
about  threescore,  if  she  cannot  satisfy  her  doabt»  and 
scrupies^fore  that  time«  There  b  a  kind  of  laUei 
spring,  that  sometimes  gets  into  the  blood  of  an 
old  woman,  and  turns  her  into  a  verv  odd  sort  ol 
an  animal.  1  would  therefore  have  the  Demorrei 
consider  what  a  strange  figare  she  will  make,  ii 
she  chances  to  gH  over  all  difficulties,  and  comes 
to  a  final  fnolution,  in  that  unseasonable  part  oC 
her  life. 

I  would  not  however  be  nndcfitood,  by  «o j  thing 
I  Ittve  here  said,  to  discourage  that  oatnral  mo- 
desty in  the  sex,  which  renden  a  retreat  from  the 
first  approaches  of  a  lover  both  fashionable  and 
graceful.   All  that  I  intend  is,  to  advise  them,  when 
they  are  prompted  by  reason  and  indioation,  lo 
demur  oi.ly  out  of  foriii,  and  so  Ikr  as  decency  re- 
quires.   A  virtuous  woman  should  r^ect  the*  fir^t 
nfler  of  marriage,  as  a  good  man  does  that  of  a 
bishoprick{  but  I  would  advise  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  to  penist  in.  refusing  what  they  s^e^ 
cretly  approve.     1  would  in  thb  particular  propo»e 
the  example  of  Eve  to  all  her  daughters,  as  Mil- 
ton has  represented  her  In  the  following  pas&age  *, 
which  1  cannot  forbear  transcribing  entire,  thouj;ii 
only  the  twelve  last  lines  are  to  my  present  pur 
pose. 

The  rib  he  IbrmM  and  (hshlooM  with  his  handii 
Under  his  fonDing  liands  a  creatarc  grew, 
Man-like,  bat  dlwrent  tex :  to  loTcly  fkir, 


That  what  aeeiuM  fair  In  all  the  wmM,  leemM  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  Mimm*d  up,  in  her  oootate'td. 
And  In  her  looiu  i  whkh  from  that  tlnw  inftis*d 
Sweetnew  into  my  heart,  unfielt  befcfv  i 
And  Into  all  thinp  (h>in  her  air  Intplr^ 
The  spirit  of  Love  and  amorous  dellghL 

She  dIsappcarM,  and  left  me  dark;  I  wak'd 
To  And  her,  or  for  ever  to  deplore 
Her  loes,  and  other  pleasures  all  abjure: 
When  out  of  hope,  nehoid  her,  not  thr  ofi; 
8ueh  as  I  saw  her  in  mv  dream,  adom'd 
With  what  all  earth  or  beyiv^n  couU  bestow 
To  make  her  amiable.    On  she  came. 
Led  by  her  heavenly  M^wr,  though  unsecw. 
And  guided  by  his  volee,  nor  aDinfonned 
Of  nuptial  taocUty  and  marriage  rites: 
Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  ileav*n  In  licr  eye. 
In  every  gesture,  dignity  and  love. 
1,  over)oy*d,  could  not  iorbear  aload  ^ 

**  This  turn  hath  made  amends :  thou  hast  fialAird 
Thy  words.  Creator  bounteous  and  benign ! 
Giver  of  all  things  Ihir ;  but  Mrest  this 
Of  all  thy  gifts,  nor  envtcst    I  now  see 
Booe  of  my  bone,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  my  self.**. . . . 

She  heard  me  thus,  and  though  divinely  beougbt, 
yet  Innocence  and  virgin  modesty^ 
Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  or  her  worth. 
That  would  be  woo'd,  and  n<^  unsought  be  woo, 
Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  reCIrM 
The  more  desirable,  or  to  say  all, 
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Hatoe  tandf;  flKnwh  pnic  of  linf ol  thouf ht, 
Wfought  iB  her  toi  toat  aeeiBK  me  the  tum'd. 
I  feDovM  her:  «lie  what  was  honour  knew* 
Aim!  wHOk  obseqoloaa  majesty  approved 
Mf  pleaded  reaaoiu    To  the  nuptial  bower 
I  kd  her  bteahing  like  Che  mora 
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he  bums  like  hasty  atnbble  Area. 

DRYDEN. 


TmfMM  i9*iiot,  in  iny  opiiiioo,  a  consid^retion  more 
efectisU  to  eztingDiao  inordioate  desires  in  the 
MHd  Af  nan,  than  the  ootioni  of  Plato  and  his 
foUowen  upon  tiiat  subject.    They  tell  m,  that 
every  piMsicni  which  has  been  contracted  by  the 
tool  dariflig  her  residence  in  the  body,  remains  with 
her  in  m  aeparate  state;  and  that  the  soul  in  the 
body,  or  ont  of  the  body,  diffen  no  more  than  the 
■aa  does  fron  himself  when  he  is  in  his  hoose^  or 
IB  open  air.     When  therefore  the  obscene  passions 
ia  particular  have  once  taken  root,  and  spread 
theoeelvcs  in  the  soul,  they  cleave  to  her  insepa- 
nikly,  aad  remain  in  her  for  ever,  after  •the  body 
tt  cat  off  and  thrown  aside.    As  an  arinnment  to 
cealim  tids  their  doctrine,  they  observe,  that  a 
Irwd  y«atb  who  goes  on  in  .a  continued  course  of 
vrinpUiuasacss,  advances  by  degrees  into  a  libidi- 
■oui  old  oaan  $  aad  that  the  passion  survives  in  the 
wiad  when  it  is  altogether  dead  in  the  body ;  nay, 
ihftt  the  desire  grows  more  violent,  and  (lilce  all 
•iher  habits)  gaithen  strength  by  age,  at  the  same 
tiae  that  it  has  no  power  of  executing  its  own  pnr- 
poKs.    If,  say  tJiey,  the  soul  is  the  most  subject 
to  these  pMsions  at  a  time  when  it  has  the  laast  in- 
aigarioaa  from  the  body,  we  may  well  suppose  she 
viQ  still  retain  them  when  she  is  entirely  divested 
ef  iL    The  very  substance  of  the  soul  is  festered 
vith  themy  the  gangrene  is  gone  too  fiur  to  be  ever 
avcd ;  the  inflammation  will  rage  to  all  etemtty. 
lo  thiB  therefore  (say  the  Pfattonists)  consists  the 
pojikghmeBt  of  a  voluptuous  man  after  death.    He 
i^  tormented  with  desires  which  it  is  imposible  for 
hm  to  gratify ;  solicited  by  a  passion  that  has  nei- 
ther ol^^ts  nor  organs  adapted  to  it.    He  lives  in 
s  ftate  of  invincible  desire  and  impotence,  and 
always  bams  in  the  pursuit  of  what  he  always 
dopun  to  possess.  It  is  for  this  reason  (says  Plato) 
that  the  sools  of  the  dead  appear  frequentlv  in 
fcsMlefici^  aad  hover  about  the  places  where  their 
Mies  are  baried,  as  still  hankering  after  their 
old  brutal  ptensares,  and  desiring  again  to  enter 
tfe  body  that  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling 


of  oar  most  eminent  divines  have  made  use 
of  Ibis  Platonic  notion,  so  far  as  it  regards  the 
wbaaeacc  of  our  pusions  after  death,  with  great 
kcaaty  and  strength  of  reason.  Plato  indeed  car- 
riei  the  thoaght  very  far,  when  he  grafts  upon  it 
ha  opinion  of  ghosts  appearing  in  places  of  burial. 
Iho^b,  I  mast  confess,  if  one  did  believe  that 
^  departed  souh  of  men  and  women  wandered  up 
aad  dinra  these  lower  regions,  and  entertained  them- 
vIvcB  with  the  sight  of  their  species,  one  could  not 
devise  a  aiore  proper  hell  for  an  impure  spirit  than 
(htt  which  Plato  has  touched  upon. 

The  aacaeatB  seem  to  have  drawn  such  a  state  of 
loracnti  In  the  description  of  Tantalus,  who  was 
pmiihed  with  the  rage  of  an  eternal  thirst,  and  set 


up  to  the  chin  in  water  that  fled  from  his  lips  when- 
ever be  attempted  to  drink  it. 

Vir^l,  who  has  cast  the  whole  system  of  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  so.far  as  it  relates  to  the  soul  of 
man,  into  beautiful  allegories,  in  the  sixth  book  of 
his  iCneid  gives  us  the  punishment  of  a  voluptuary 
after  death,  not  unlike  that  which  we  are  here 
speaking  of: 

Lucent  genialibus  altis 


Aureajiilcra  torit,  eptU^que  ante  orn  paratm 
R^ifico  hixu  :  Furiarum  maxima  jtuela 
Aceuhat  U  manibus  prohibet  contingere  mentat : 
Exurgitquejiuem  ahoUem,  atque  intonat  ore.' 

Xn.  vi.  604 

*  They  lie  below  on  golden  beds  displayed, 
And  genial  feasta  with  regal  pomp  are  made : 
The  queen  of  furies  by  ihcir  side  is  set, 
And  snatches  ftom  their  mouths  th'  untasted  meat  i 
Which  if  they  touch,  her  hissing  snakes  she  rears. 
Tossing  her  torch,  and  thundering  in  their  ears.* 

DRYDEN. 

That  1  may  a  little  alleviate  the  severity  of  this 
my  speculation  (which  otherwise  may  lose  mesev^ 
ral  of  my  polite  readers),  I  shall  translate  a  story 
that  has  been  quoted  upon  another  occasion  by  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  present  age,  as  I 
find  it  in  the  original.  The  reader  will  see  it  is 
not  foreign  to  my  present  subject,  and  1  dare  say 
will  think  it  a  lively  representation  of  a'  person 
lying  ludcr  the  torments  of  such  a  kind  of  Tafr- 
talism^  or  Platonic  hell,  as  that  which  we  have 
now  under  consideration.  Monsieur  Pontignan, 
speaking  of  a  love-adventure  ibat  happenol  to 
him  in  the  country,  gives  the  following  account 
of  it.      . 

'  When  I  waa  in  the  coilntry  last  summer,  I  vrto 
often  in  company  -with  a  couple  of  charming  wo- 
men, who  had  all  the  wit  and  beauty  one  could 
desire  in  female  companions,  with  a  dash  of  co- 
quetry, that  from  time  to  time  gave  me  a  great 
many  agreieable  torments.  I  was,  after  my  way, 
in  love  with  both  of  them,  and  had  such  frequent 
opportunities  of  pleading  my  passion  to  them  when 
they  were  asunder,  that  I  had  reason  to  hope  for 
particular  favoure  from  each  of  them.  As  I  wai 
walking  one  evening  in  my  chamber,  with  nothing 
about  me  but  my  night-gown,  they  both  came  inta 
my  room  and  told  me,  they  had  a  very  pleasant 
trick  to  put  upon  a  gentleman  that  was  in  the  same 
hotase,  provided  I  would  bear  a  part  in  it.  Upon 
this  they  told  me  such  a  plausible  story,  that  I 
laughed  at  their  contrivanoe,  and  agreed  to  do 
whatever  they  should  require  of  me.  They  iamie- 
diatdy  began  to  swaddle  me  up  in  my  night-^gown 
with  long  pieces  of  linen,  which  they  folded  about 
me  till  they  had  wrapt  me  in  above  aq  htmdred 
yards  of  swathe.  My  arms  were  pressed  to  my 
sides,  and  my  legs  closed  together  by  so  many 
wrappers  one  over  another,  tl»t  I  looked  like  an 
Egyptian  mummy.  As  I  stood  bolt  upright  upon 
one  end  in  this  antique  figure,  one  of  the  ladies 
burst  out  a  laughing.  '*  And  now  Pontignan,"  says 
she,  ^  we  uitend  to  perform  the  promise  that  we 
find  you  have  extorted  from  each  of  us.  You  have 
often  asked  the  favour  of  us,  and  I  dare  say  you 
are  a  better  bred  cavalier  than  to  refuse  to  go  to 
bed  to  two  Jadies  that  desire  it  of.  you."  After 
having  stood  a  fit  of  laughter,  I  begged  them  to 
uncase  me,  and  do  with  me  what  they  pleased. 
**  No,  no,"  said  they,  "  we  like  you  very  well  as 
you  are:"  and  upon  that  ordered  me  to  be  carried 
to  one  of  their  houses,  and  put  to  bed  in  all  my 
swaddles.  The  room  was  li|^ted  up  op  all  sides: 
and  I  was  laid  very  decently  between  a  pair  of 
sheets*  with  my  head  (which  was  indeed  the  pnly 
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fwfft  I  codi  mofwt)  vptm  a  vary  hlg^  pillow  i 
thb  WM  DO  iooiier  done,  bat  my  two  female 
frieads  came  iato  bed  to  Ae  in  tbeir  flnett  alght- 
elotheiL  Yoa  may  easily  Kacw  at  tbe  copditioa  of 
ft  maa  Ibat  nw  a  couple  of  tbe  oMMt  beaatifiil 
■MB  io  tbe  world  oadreacd  aad  a^bed  with 
wilbovtbeiagaMe  to  stir  hand  or  fooL  I  begged 
tbctn  to  lelease  me,  and  straggled  all  1  coaM  to 
get  loose,  fihicb  I  did  with  so  macb  violence,  tbat 
about  midnight  they  both  leaped  out  of  the  bed, 
cr}'iD|i^  out  tbey  were  undone.  But  seeing  bm  safe, 
they  took  their  posts  again,  and  renewed  their  rail- 
lery. Finding  all  my  prayers  aad  eadcavoais  were 
lost,  1  composed  myself  as  well  as  1  could,  and  told 
them,  tbat  if  they  would  not  unbind  me,  1  woald 
Ihll  asleep  between  them,  and  by  tbat  meaiis  dis- 
grace them  for  ever.  But  alasl  this  was  kspoa- 
sible;  could  I  havebcen  disposed  to  it,  they  would 
have  prevented  me  by  several  little  iU-oatared  a^ 
leases  aad  cndeanneots  which  they  bestowed  raoa 
■le.  As  much  devoted  as  1  am  to  womaahlaa,  I 
would  not  pam  such  another  olght  to  be  master  of 
Ibe  whole  sex.  Bf  y  reader  wttl  doubtlcm  be  can- 
OBi  to  know  what  beeaiMof  me  tbe  nest  sBoralag. 
Why,  truly,  my  bedfellows  left  me  aboat  an  hoar 
before  day,  and  told  me,  If  I  would  be  good  aad 
lie  still,  they  would  snd  somebody  to  take  ase  ap 
ai  soon  as  it  was  time  Ibr  bm  to  rise.  Aocoidii^y 
aboat  Bhie  o'clock  la  tbe  BMmdag  aa  old  woman 
caam  to  unswathe  me.  1  boreal!  this  very  pattest- 
ly,  beiag  resalved  to  take  my  re  f  rage  of  my  tofw 
menton,  and  to  keep  no  mrasarsi  with  Ihma  m 
•aoaail  wasaft  llbcartyt  but  upoa  asking  my  old 
wonmn  what  was  become  of  the  two  ladies,  she  toM 
me  she  believed  they  were  by  that  tfaae  vrithin 
light  of  Paris,  fbr  that  they  went  away  la  a  coach 
■id  six  beffwe  ivo  o'clock  in  tfw  monliy.* 
Aopnoii.  i^ 
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TBoooh  the  subject  I  am  now  gofa^  apoa  woaM 
be  mach  more  preperly  the  foamUtlon  of  a  eo- 
■wdy»  1  cannot  iorbear  inserting  tbe  cireamitaaces 
«hi(^  pleased  me  in  the  accoaat  a  young  lady 
fave  me  of  tbe  loves  of  a  fiuiUy  In  town,  which 
fhall  be  aamelessf  or  rather,  for  the  better  soand 
aad  elevation  of  tbe  history,  instead  of  Mr.  aad 
Mn.  Sueb-a-ooe,  IsbaU  call  them  by  feigacd  names. 
'Without  further  preface,  you  are  to  know,  that 
within  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  Westmiastcr  lives 
the  Lady  Honoria,  a  widow  about  the  age  of  forty, 
of  a  healthy  constitatioo,  gay  temper,  and  ekgaat 

GraoQ.  She  dresses  a  Uule  tdo  saach  like  a  girl, 
iects  a  childirii  fondncm  in  the  toae  of  her  voice, 
sometimes  a  pretty  snllenncm  in  tbe  leaaiag  of  her 
bead,  and  now  and  then  a  downcnstof  her  eyes  on 
ber  fan.  Neither  her  iamgination  nor  her  health 
woald  ever  give  her  to  kisow  that  she  is  tamed 
of  twenty  I  but  that  in  the  midst  of  these  pretfy 
softnesses,  aad  aim  of  delicacy  and  attractioo,  she 
bas  a  tall  daughter  within  a  fortnight  of  fifteen, 
who  impertioently  coaws  into  the  room,  aad  towers 
so  mach  towards  woman,  that  her  m6ther  is  always 
checked  by  her  presence,  aad  ^every  charm  of  Ho- 
■orisL  droops  at  the  entrance  dfFlavia.  Tbeame. 
able  Flavta  would  be  what  she  is  oat,  as  mm  as> 


her  mother  Hoaoriai  bat  all  their  beholden  ve 
more  partial  to  aa  aibctatloa  of  what  a  penoo  ii 
growing  up  to,  than  what  has  beea  already  enjoyed, 
and  is  gone  for  ever.    It  is  therefore  allowed  to 
FUvta  to  look  forward,  bat  not  toHoaorIa  to  look 
back.    Flavia  is  ao  way  dependent  on  her  awther 
with  relation  to  ber  fortaae,  for  which  reasoa  they 
live  alsBOst  upon  an  equality  ia  coatetiation ;  and 
as  Honoria  bas  given  Flavte  to  aodetitand,  that  it 
b  ill4>red  to  be  always  calling  mother,  Flavia  is 
as  well  pleased  aever  to  be  called  child,    it  hap- 
peas  by  this  sseaas,  that  these  ladies  are  generally 
rivals  In  all  plaom  vrhere"  they  appear;  and  the 
words  mother  and  daqghter  aever  nam  betwero 
them  but  out  of  spite.    Flavia  one  night  at  a  play 
observing  Hoaoria  draw  the  eyes  of  several  in  the 
pit,  caUed  to  a  lady  who  sat  by  her,  and  bid  her 
ask  her  mother  to  lend  her  ber  saaltbox  for  one 
monseat    Another  Ibae,  wbea  a  lover  of  Honoria 
was  oa  Us  knees  beseecbb^  the  fovom-  to  kirn  her 
haad,  Flavia  rnshlng  Into  the  room,  kaedcd  down 
by  him  and  asked  her  blessing.    Several  of  thtm 
coatradictory  acts  of  daty  have  raised  betweea 
them  sach  a  coMacss,  that  they  generally  con^erw 
whca  they  are  In  mixed  company  by  vray  of  talking 
at  ooe  another,  and  not  to  oae  aaotber.  Honoria  is 
evcrcoBBplalning  of  aecftaiasaAdeacy  la  tbe  yoaag 
woBsea  of  this  age,  who  assame  to  Cbenwelves  aa  ao* 
Ibority  of  carrying  all  things  before  theas,  aa  if  they 
were  pomessots  of  the  esteem  of  mankiod,  aad  all 
who  were  bat  a  year  before  them  ia  the  world,  were 
neglected  or  deceased.    Flavia,  apoa  such  a  provo- 
eatloa,  is  sare  to  observe,  tbat  there  are  people  who 
can  resign  nothiqg,aad  know  not  how  togtveap  what 
they  know  they  canaot  bald  |  tbat  there  we  tho« 
who  will  aot  allow  youth  their  follies,  not  became 
they  are  theaudves  past  them,  but  beeaose  they 
love  to  coatinae  la  them.    These  beauties  rival 
each  other  on  all  occarioas,  aot  that  fhey  h4ve  al- 
ways bad  the  same  loven,  bat  each  has  kept  up  a 
vanity  to  show  the  other  the  charais  of  ber  lover. 
Dick  Crasttn  and  Tom  Talip,  aaioag  many  others 
hare  of  late  been  pretenders  in  thb  fomily:  Dick 
to  Honoria,  Tom  to  Flavia.    Dick  b  tbe  only  sor 
viviag  bean  of  the  last  age,  aad  Tom  ahnost  the  only 
ooe  tbat  keeps  m  that  order  of  bwo  lathis. 

1  wiA  1  «»uld  repeat  the  little  cireossstances  of 
a  conversation  of  the  four  loven  with  tbe  spirit  in 
which  the  voang  lady  I  bad  my  account  from,  rr- 
presented  it  at  a  visit  where  I  had  tbe  boaour  to  be 
preseott  but  it  seesm  Dick  Crastin,  tbe  admirer  of 
Hoiioria,  aad  Tom  Talip,  the  pretender  to  Flavia, 
vrcio^  purposely  adaiitted  together  by  the  ladies, 
that  each  aught  show  the  other  tbat  her  lover  bad 
the  superiorUv  la  tbe  acoampHsbmcats  of  tbat  sort 
of  creature  whom  the  sillier  part  of  wosaen  call  a 
iae  geatlcman.    As  tbb  age  has  a  mach  saore  gro»« 
taste  In  ooartship,  as  well  as  la  every  tbiag  else, 
than  the  last  had,  these  gentlemen  are  Instances  of 
it  in  iktir  different  amaaer  of  applicatioa.    Talip 
b  ever  amking  nllusions  to  tbe  vigour  of  bb  person, 
the  sinewy  foree  of  hb  madiei  while  Crasttn  pro- 
fesses a  wary  observatioo  of  the  tuns  of  bb  mis- 
trcm*s  miod.    Talip  gives  himself  tbe  air  of  a  resist* 
lea  ravbher,  Crastin  practises  that  of  a  skilful 
lover.    Poetry  b  tbe  inseparable  property  of  every 
ama  in  love;  aad  as  man  of  wit  write  verses  oo 
those  oceasloas,  the  rest  of  the  world  repeat  the 
vcires  of  othen.    These  servants  of  the  ladies  were 
ased  to  imitate  their  manner  of  coavenatmo,  and 
allude  to  one  aaotber,  niber  than  Interehange  di»- 
coane  ia  what  they  said  wbea  they  met.    Tnlip 
tbe  other  day  seiied  hb  mistrem*s  hand,  and  repeated 
oat  of  OvM^s  Art  of  Love, 
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the  writen  of  Ibem.  Whether  or  no  they  are  real 
hoshoodfl  or  perMo^ted  one«v  I  cannot  toils  hot  the 
books  they  recommend  are  as  follow:  A  Para- 
phrase on  the  History  of  Bwaona.  Roles  to  keep . 
Lent.  The  Christianas  Overthrow  prevented.  A 
Oissaasive  from  the  Play-hoose.  The  Virtoes  tit 
Camphire,  with  directions  to  make  camphire  tea. 
The  Pleasure  of  a  Conntry  Life.  The  Govemlaent 
of  the  Tonne.  A  letter  dated  from  Cheapside 
desires  me  Aat  1  would  advise  all  young  wives  to  ^ 
make  themselves  mistresses  of  Wingate's  Arith- 
metic, and  condodes  with  a  postscript)  that  he 
hopes  I  wUl  not  forget  The  Coonten  of  Rent's 
AeceiptB. 

T  may  reckon  the  ladies  thenttclves  a&  a  third 
class  among  thae  my  correspondents  and  priv>- 
couasellon.  In  a  letter  from  one  of  them,  I  am 
advised  to  place  Pharamond  *  at  the  head  of  my 
catalogue,  and  if  1  think  proper  to  give  the  second 
place  to  Cassandra  *.  DH|uetilla  begs  me  not  to 
think  of  nailing  women  opon  their  knees  vrith  ma- 
onalf  of  devotion,  nor  of  scorching  their  faces 
with  books  of  hooiewifery.  Klorelhi  desires  to 
know  if  there  are  any  books  written  against 
pmdcs,  and  intreats  me,  if  there  are,  to  give  them 
a  place  In  my  library.  Plays  of  all  sorts  have 
their  several  advocates :  All  for  Love  is  mentioned 
io  above  fifteen  letten  \  Sophonisba,  or  Hannlbars 
Overthrow^  in  a  dozen:  The  Innocent  Adultery 
b  likewisr  highly  approved  of:  Mithridates  King 
of  Pontns  has  many  friends;  Aleiander  the  Great 
and  AorengEebe  liave  the  same  number  of  voices  \ 
bat  Thoodo«itts,  or  the  Force  of  Love,  carries  it 
from  all  the  rest. 

I  shoald,  in  the  last  place,  mention  toch  books 
at  have  been  proposed  by  men  of  learning,  and 
those  who  appear  competent  judges  of  this  matter, 
and  must  here  take  occasloB  to  thank  A.  B.  who- 
ever fit  is  that  coQceals  hlmsdf  under  these  two 
letters,  for  his  advice  upon  this  subject.  But  as  I 
find  the  work  I  have  undertaken  to  be  very  dilB- 
cttlt.  1  shall  defer  the  execuUng  of  it  till  I  am 
Ibfther  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of  my  judl* 
dioM  contemporaries,  and  have  time  to  eiamioe 
the  several  books  they  ofler  to  me;  being  reoolyed, 
io  an  aAir  of  this  moment,  to  proceed  with  the 
greatest  cantion. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  I  have  taken  the  ladles 
under  mv  particular  care,  I  shall  make  it  my  busi- 
ness to  find  out  in  the  best  authors  ancient  and 
modern,  such  pamages  as  may  be  for  their  use,  and 
endeavour  to  acconunodate  them  as  well  as  I  Can 
to  their  taste  t  not  questioning  but  the  valuable 
part  of  the  sex  will  easUy  pardon  me.  If  from  time 
to  time  I  laugh  at  thoic  liiUe  vanities  and  folUct 
which  appear  in  the  behaviour  of  some  of  them, 
and  which  are  more  proper  for  ridicule  than  a 
serious  censure.  Most  books  being  calculated  for 
male  readen,  and  geneially  written  with  an  eye 
to  men  of  learning,  makes  a  work  of  this  nature 
the  more  necessarjr  i  betides,  I  am  the  more  eo- 
oouraged,  because  I  flatter  myself  that  I  see  the 
sex  dally  improving  by  these  my  specnlations.  My 
fair  readers  are  already  deeper  scholan  than  the 
lieaus.  t  could  nasse  some  of  them  who  talk  much 
belter  than  several  ceotlemcn  that  make  a  figure 
at  Will's  I  and  asl  frequently  receive  letten  from 
Ihe  fine  ladies  and  pretty  lelloivs,  I  cannot  but 
observe  that  the  former  are  superior  to  the  others 
not  only  la  the  sense,  but  in  the  spelling.  Thb 
but  have  a  good  etfect  upon  the  fessale 


world,  and  keep  them  from  beiMC  charned  by 
those  empty  coxcombs  that  have  hitherto  been  ad* 
mired  among  the  woi6en,  though  laoghed  at  auws^ 
the  men* 

1  am 'credibly  informed  that  Tom  Tattle  pji«M 
for  an  impertinent  fellow,  that  Will  Trippet  bfgiM 
(OLbe  snoKed,  and  that  Frank  Smoothly  himself  u 
within  a  month  of  a  coxcomb,  in  case  I  ihinti  fit 
to  continue  this  paper.  For  my  part,  as  it  i»  ray 
) business  in  &ome  measure  to  detect  such  as  would 
lead  astray  weak  minds  by  their  false  preteoct-«  to 
wit  and  judgment,  humour  and  gallantry,  I  «hall  not 
fail  to  lend  the  best  lighu  1  am  able  to  the  fait 
lex  for  the  continuation  of  these  their  discovert^. 


Abotsov. 
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Be  wi»f ,  cut  og  kkog 

Fiom  thr  oontnccfid  spMi. 

E'en  whilst  we  speak,  tbe  eni 
Doth  make  twift  haste  away ; 

Then  lelic  the  preient,  use  tay  prisM, 
Nor  trust  another  day. 


•  l%o  Prtoch  raaianesB,  written  bv  Oaotier  de  

Mgneur  de  la  Cklpfvnfldcj  sad  which  had  bsca  then  uias- 
Isltd  lots  BagUah. 


Wa  all  of  us  complain  of  the  shortness  of  ttar^ 
saith  Sf  neca,  and  yet  have  much  more  than  »r 
know  what  to  do  with.  Our  lives,  sayf  he,  are 
sprat,  either  in  doing  nothing  at  all,  or  in  doiDg! 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  in  doing  nothing  that! 
we  ought  to  do.  We  are  always  coroplainine  oar 
days  are  few,  and  acting  as  though  there  would  be 
no  end  of  them.  That  noble  philosopher  has  dr^ 
scribed  our  inconsistency  with  ourselves  in  this; 
particular,  by  alt  those  various  turns  of  exprraioa 
and  thou(^t  which  are  peculiar  to  hn  writings 

I  often  consider  manlUnd  as  wholly  incooMftea^ 
with  itself  in  a  point  that  bean  some  aflinit>  to 
the  former.  Though  we  seem  grieved  at  the  shorty 
ness  of  life  In  general,  we  are  wishing  every  periM^ 
of  it  at  an  end.  The  minor  longs  to  be  at  age « 
then  to  be  a  man  of  business,  then  to  make  up  ai^ 
estate,  then  to  arrive  at  honours,  then  to  reitrr^ 
Thus  although  the  whole  life  is  allowed  b>  every 
one  to  be  short,  the  several  divisions  of  ii  appeal 
long  and  tedious.  We  are  for  lengthening  o^ 
span  in  general,  but  would  fain  contract  the  part« 
of  which  it  is  composed.  The  osurer  would  ht\ 
very  well  satisfied  to  have  aO  the  time  aoolhUaM 
that  119  between  the  present  moment  and  ne\i 
qimrternlay.  The  politician  would  be  cootente<t 
to  lose  three  years  in  his  life,  could  be  place  thtngi^ 
in  the  posture  which  he  fancies  they  wilt  stand  i^ 
after  such  a  revolution  of  time.  The  lover  wooM 
be  glad  to  strike  out  of  hb  existence  all  the  moi 
ments  that  are  to  pass  away  before  the  bapp) 
meeting.  Thus,  as  fast  as  our  time  runs,  we  sbottl<| 
be  vei^  glad  in  most  parts  of  our  lives  that  it  rai] 
much  raster  than  it  does.  Several  houn  of  the  daj 
hang  apon  oar  hands,  nay  we  wish  away  whotij 
years  1  and  travel  through  time  as  through  a  couui 
try  filled  with  many  wild  and  empty  wastes,  wbicli 
we  would  fain  hurry  over,  that  we  may  arrive  a| 
those  several  little  settlements  or  iamgiimry  poiucj 
of  rest  which  are  dbpersed  up  and  down  In  it. 

If  vie  divide  the  life  of  most  men  into  tweot^ 
parts,  we  shall  find  that  at  least  nineteen  of  tbe« 
are  mere  gaps  and  chasms,  whkh  are  adthrr  filH 
with  pleasure  nor  bosinca.    I  do  ool  however  io 
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fpeculation  that  it  more  vnrommon,  and  may  thcrf- 
fore  perhfipt  b^  more  entertain<n|p. 

I  have  brfore  shown  how  the  nnemployed  parts 
of  life  appear  long  and  tedious,  and  shall  here  en- 
deavonr  to  show  how  those  parts  of  life  which  are 
exercised  In  study,  readin|c,  and  the  pursuits  of 
knoHled^e,  are  long,  but  not  tedious,  and  by  that 
means  discover  a  method  of  len|rthenin|c  our  lives, 
nnd  at  the  same  time  of  turning  all  the  parts  of 
them  to  our  advantage. 

Mr.  Locke  observes,  '  That  we  f^et  the  idea  of 
time  or  duration,  by  reflectinic  on  that  train  of 
ideas  which  socce^  one  another  in  our  minds: 
that  for  this  reason,  when  we  sleep  soundly  with- 
out dreaming,  we  have  no  perception  of  time,  or 
the  leneth  of  it  whilst  we  sleep ;  and  that  the  mo- 
ment wherein  we  leave  off  to  think,  till  the  moment 
we  beicin  to  think  aipuo,  seem  to  have  no  distance.' 
To  nhirh  the  author  adds,  *  and  so  1  doubt  not  but 
it  would  be  to  a  waking  man,  if  it  were  postiible 
for  him  to  keep  only  one  idea  in  his  nUad,  without 
variation,  and  the  succcmaon  of  others ;  and  we  see, 
that  one  who  fixes  his  thoughts  very  intently  on 
one  thing,  so  as  to  take  but  little  notice  of  the 
sttcccMioo  of  ideas  Chat  pan  In  his  mind  whilst  he 
is  taken  no  with  that  earnest  contemplation,  lets 
slip  out  of  his  account  a  good  part  of  that  duration, 
and  thinks  that  time  shorter  than  it  is  •.* 

We  might  carry  this  thought  further,  and  con- 
rider  a  man  as,  on  one  side,  shortening  his  time  by 
thinking  on  nothing,  or  but  a  few  things;  so  on  the 
other,  as  len^hening  ir,  by  employing  his  thonghis 
-an  many  sulOects,  or  by  entertaining  a  quick  and 
constant  succession  of  ideas.  Accordingly  Monsieur 
Maltebraache.  in  his  Inquiry  afler  Truth  (which 
was  published  several  yean  before  Mr.  Locke's 
£ssay  on  Human  Understanding),  tells  m,  '  that  it 
is  p«aible  some  ciaaturei  may  think  half  an  hour 
as  long  as  we  do  a  thousand  yearsi  or  look  upon 
that  space  of  duration  which  we  call  a  minute,  as 
aa  hour,  a  week,  a  month,  or  n  whole  age.* 

This  notion  of  Monsieur  Mallebranche  is  capable 
of  some  little  explanallon  from  what  I  have  quoted 
aut  of  Mr.  Locke ;  for  If  our  notion  of  time  is  pro- 
duced by  our  reflecting  oa  the  sacceaslon  of  ideas 
in  our  mind,  and  this  succession  may  be  inflnitely 
accelerated  or  retarded,  it  will  follow,  that  dif- 
ferent  beings  may  have  different  pjtlons  of  the 
ue  parts  of  duration,  according  as  their  ideas, 
which  we  suppoie  are  equally  distinct  In  each  of 
them,  follow  one  another  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  rapidity. 

There  is  a  famous  passage  in  the  Alcoran,  which 
look*  as  if  Mahomet  had  been  powered  of  the  no- 
tion we  are  now  »peaking  of.  It  is  there  said,  that 
the  angrl  Gabriel  look  Mahomet  out  of  his  bed  one 
morning  to  give  him  a  sight  of  all  things  in  the 
seven  heairens,  in  paradise,  and  in  hell,  which  the 
prophet  took  a  distinct  view  of  i  and  after  having 
held  ninety  thousand  conferentes  with  God,  wa^ 
brought  back  again  to  his  bed.  All  this,  says  the 
Alcoran,  wa«  trauMacted  in  bo  tsnall  a  space  of 
time,  that  Mahomet  at  bl»  reinrn  found  his  bed  still 
wann,  and  took  up  an  earthen  pitcher,  which  was 
thrown  down  at  the  very  instant  that  the  angd 
Ciabriel  carried  him  awa%,  before  the  water  was 
all  spilt  f. 

•  Fa**)  ^d  ll«iin4D  ruil€r«tso<lln(,  b.  U.  cb.  xiv.  ssct  4. 

4^  Tbr  Kuno  (Al  Koran)  bst  been  tssrebcd  for  this  pu- 
MMAf  •  but  00  such  iclAboa  U  Im  be  fbua4  In  it  la  •  lifir 
of  «1alWitn^t  (l^ndpo,  ttvo.  I7i'i)  wc  find  s  pnuigc  somc- 
iliin^  #imii«r,  but  rattier  Icm  cxtnTsgsnt,  ••  it  extrads  tbe 
MuUMi  of  the  litofutr  Id  a  *  trntb  psK  of  the  nighc* 


There  Is  a  very  pretty  story  Kn  the  Tarki^b  ttk% 
which  relates  to  tais  passage  of  that  fitmous  im- 
postor, and  bears  some  alBnity  to  the  subjet't  tie 
are  now  upon.    A  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  was  aa 
infidel,  used  to  laugh  at  this  cireumstaarc  ia  Maho- 
niet*s  life,  as  what  was  altogether  Imposrible  and 
absurd :  but  convening  tine  day  with  a  great  doc(of 
in  I  he  law,  who  had  the  gift  of  working  mifaclcs, 
the  doctor  told  hhn  he  would  quickly  convince  him 
of  th^  truth  of  this  pamage  in  the  history  of  Ma- 
homet, if  he  would  consent  to  do  what  be  would 
desire  of  him.    Upon  this  the  sultan  was  directrd 
to  place  himself  by  a  huge  tub  of  water,  which  be 
did  accoriiingly  1  and  bs  he  stood  by  the  tab  amt4«t 
a  circle  of  his  great  men,  the  holy  man  bid  hia 
plun^  his  head  into  the  water,  and  draw  it  n\t 
again.    The  king  arcordingly  thrust  hit  head  inco 
the  water,  and  at  the  same  time  found  him»clf  at 
the  foot  of  a  mounuin  on  a  seashore.    The  kinf( 
immediately  began  to  rage  against  his  doctor  for 
this  piece  of  treachery  and  witchcraft  i  but  ac 
length,  knowing  it  was  in  vain  to  be  angry,  he  <rt 
himself  to  think  00  proper  methods  for  getiiog  a 
livelihood  ia  this  strange  country.    Acconlinj(lv  he 
applied  himself  to  some  people  whom  he  saw  at 
work  In  a  neighbonring  wood :  these  people  con- 
ducted him  to  a  town  that  stood  at  a  little  distancr 
from  the  wood,  where,  after  some  adventure*,  hr 
married  a  woman  of  great  beauty  aad  fortwie.    Hr 
lived  with  this  woaum  so  long,  that  he  had  by  hrr 
seven  sons  and  seven  danghtenu    He  was  aftrr 
wards  reduced  to  great  want,  and  forced  to  think 
of  plying  in  the  streets  as  a  porter  for  hi«  liveli- 
hood.   One  day  as  he  was  walking  alone  by  tbt 
sea-side,  being  seixed  with  many  atelaiicholy  rr- 
flections  upon  his  Ibraser  and  his  present  stair  of 
life,  which  had  raised  a  fit  of  devotion  in  him,  hr 
threw  off  his  clothes  with  a  desiga  to  wash  himself, 
aocording  to  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  bcforr 
he  said  his  prayers. 

After  his  fint  plunge  into  the  sea,  he  no  nooaer 
raised  his  head  above  the  water,  bat  he  found  hia^ 
self  standing  by  the  side  of  the  tub,  with  the  grta< 
men  of  his  court  about  hiB^  and  the  holy  mm  m 
his  side.  He  immediately  upbraided  h\%  teach« 
for  having  seit  Mm  on  sach  a  course  of  adveaturei 
and  betrayed  him  into  so  long  a  state  of  miien 
and  serritude ;  but  was  wonderfully  surprised  whij 
he  heard  that  the  stale  he  talked  of  waa  only  J 
dream  and  delusion ;  that  he  had  not  stirred  ff«i 
the  place  where  he  then  stood  1  and  that  he  m 
only  dipped  his  head  into  the  water,  and  ims^ 
diately  taken  it  oot  again. 

The  Mahometan  doctor  took  this  occasioo  of 
structing  the  sullaa,  that  nothing  wns  impo<M] 
with  God  I  and  that  He,  with  whom  a  tl 
yean  are  but  aa  one  day,  can,  if  he  plehars 
a  single  day,  imy,  a  single  amiment,  nppcar  to 
of  hb  creatares  as  a  thousand  yean. 

I  shall  leave  my  reader  to  compare  these  easu 
fables  with  the  notioos  of  those  two  great  phi 
phen  whom  I  have  quoted  in  this  pnper  1  and 
only,  by  way  of  appiicatioa,  desire  htm  to  coch 
how  we  may  extend  Hfe  beyond  Its  aatitfml  dti 
sions,  by  applying  oonelves  diligently  to  tke 
salts  of  knowledge.  J 

The  houn  of  a  wise  man  are  lengthened  by] 
ideas,  as  those  of  a  fool  are  by  his  immin.ia.    1 
lime  of  the  one  is  long,  becaia^'he  does  not  km 
what  to  do  with  it »  so  is  that  of  the  other,  brca| 
lie  distinguishes  every  amiment  of  it  with  mef% 
nmusing  thoughts  1  or,  in  other  words,  becai 
one  is  nlwayt  wishing  It  aw%v  and  the  other  alt 
eqjoying  it. 
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Ifeir  difbrcs(  it  the  view  of  past  life,  io  the 
whft  is  grows  old  ia  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
fraqi  that  of  iHin  who  is  grown  old  in  igoorence 
•ad  folly !  Tlw  latter  is  like  the  owner  of  a  barren 
cooaciy,  chat  filb  hit  eye  with  the  prospect  of 
naked  hills  azid  plains,  which  produce  nothing  ei- 
thrr  profitable  or  ornamental  $  the  other  beholds  a 
heamifal  aod  spac^us  landscape  divided  into  de- 
lig!itfnl  gardens,  g<v<SB  oteadows,  fruitful  fields, 
sod  caa  scarce  cast  his  ejre  on  a  bingle  spot  of  his 
poBsebioDs,  tkat  is  not  covered  with  some  beautiful 
plant  or  flower. 

L. 
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Cmtc  Uv€i  toquuntur,  ingenta  ^Hqieni. 

SBNECA. 

Ligbt  nomnifc  apcsk,  great  grief  b  dumb. 

Hathic  read  the  two  following  letten  with  .much 
pleasare,  I  cannot  but  think  the  good  sense  of 
ihea  will  be  as  agreeable  to  the  town  as  any  thing 
I  could  say  either  on  the  topics  they  treat  of,  or 
uy  other ;  they  both  allude  to  former  papers  of 
Biae;  and  I  do  not  question  but  the  first,  which  is 
opoa  mooniiiigfWill  be  thought  the  production  of  a 
nao  who  is  well  acquainted  w  ith  the  generous  yearn* 
up  of  distresa  In  a  manly  temper,  which  is  above 
the  relief  of  tears.  A  speculation  of  my  own  on 
that  sabjeci  I  shall  defer  till  another  occasion. 

The  second  letter  is  from  a  lady  of  a  mind  as  great 
as  her  MHlciitaodiug.  There  is  perhaps  something 
ill  the  bc^giaoi^g  of  it  which  I  ought  in  modesty  to 
conceal  \  bat  I  have  so  much  esteem  for  this  cor- 
respondent, that  I  will  not  alter  a  tittle  of  what 
iW  writes,  though  I  am  thus  scrupulous  at  the  price 
sf  being  ridlcnlotts. 

*Ma    SPBCTATOa, 

*  I  WAS  very  well  pleased  with  yonr  discourse 

ipoa  general  oioomiog,  and  should  be  obliged  to 

)•«  if  yoa  will  enter  into  the  matter  more  deeply, 

sad  give  vs  your  thoughts  upon  the  common  sense 

ihr  oidloaiy  people  have  of  the  demonstrations  of 

iDief,  who  prcacribe  rules  and  fashions  to  the  most 

■olema  afliction  |  sack  as  the  loss  of  the  nearest 

rrhitions  and  dearest  fnend!>.    Ypu  cannot  go  to 

TiHt  a  sick  friend,  but  some  impertinent  waiter 

sboit  him  obaerves  the  muscles  of  your  face  as 

strictly,  as  if  they  were  prognostics  of  his  death  or 

recofcry.     If  he  happens  to  be  taken  from  you, 

>w  are  immediately  surrounded  with  numben  of 

tWw  qieetaton,  who  expect  a  melancholy  shrug  of 

jxMT  shoaldcrv,  a  pathetical  shake  of  your  head, 

sod  an  expressive  distortion  of  your  face,  to  mea- 

've  your  afection  and  valne  for  the  deceased. 

Btt  these  b  nothing,  on  these  occasions,  so  much  in 

ikeir  favour  as  iasmodcrate  weeping.    As  all  their 

psirious  are  superficial^  they  imagine  the  seat  of 

love  and  friendship  to  be  placed  visibly  in  the  eyes. 

They  judge  what  stock  of  kindness  you  had  for  the 

livii^,  by  the  quantity  of  tean  you  pour  out  for 

tkcdead ;  so  that  if  one  body  wants  that  quantity 

^  fait  water  another  abounds  with,  he  is  in  great 

^^n  of  being  thought  insensible  or  ill-aatured. 

They  are  strangers  to  friendship,  whose  grief  hap- 

pnu  not  to  be  moist  enough  to  wet  such  a  parcel 

of  handkerchiefs.    But  experience  has  tol&  us,  no- 

thtni;  ii  so  fallacious  as  this  outward  sign  of  sorrow ; 

SAd  the  oatuial  history  of  our  bodies  will  teach  us 

^  this  fivx  of  the  eyes,  this  faculty  of  weeping,  is 

pcciliar  only  to  some  constitutions.    'VVe  observe 


in  the  tender  bodies  of  children,  when  crossed  io 
their  little  wills  and  expectations,  hdw  dissolvable 
they  are  into  tears.  If  this  were  what  grief  is  in 
men,  nature  would  not  be  able  to  support  them  in 
th^  excess  of  it  for  one  moment.  Add  to  this  ob- 
servation, how  quick  is  their  transition  from  this 
passion  to  that  of  their  joy!  I  will  not  say  we  see 
often,  in  the  next  tender  things  to  children,  tears 
shed  without  much  grieving.  Thus  it  is  common  to 
shed  tears  without  much  sorrow,  and  as  common  to 
suffer  much  sorrow  without  shedding  tears.  Grief 
and  weeping  are  indeed  frequent  companions:  but, 
I  believe,  never  in  their  highest  excesses.  As 
laughter  does  not  proceed  from  profound  joy,  so 
neither  does  weeping  from  profound  sorrow.  The 
sorrow  which  appears  so  easily  at  the  eyes,  cannot 
have  pierced  deeply  into  the  heart.  The  heart  dis- 
tended with  grief,  stops  all  the  passages  for  tears 
or  lamentations. 

*■  Now,  sir,  what  I  would  incline  you  to  in  all 
this  is,  that  you  would  inform  the  sludlow  critics 
and  observers  upon  sorrow,  that  true  affliction  la- 
boun  to  be  invisible,  that  it  is  a  stcanger  to  cere- 
mony, and  that  it  bears  in  its  own  nature  a  dignity 
much  above  the  little  circumstances  which  arc  af- 
fected under  the  notion  of  decency.  You  must 
know,  sir,  I  have  lately  lost  a  dear  friend,  for 
whom  I  have  not  yet  shed  a  tear;  and  for  that 
reason  your  animadversions  on  that  subject  would 
be  the  more  acceptable  to, 

*  SIR,* 

*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

'  B.  n.' 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR,  June  the  15th.  . 

'  As  1  hope  there  are  but  few  who  have  so  little 
gratitude  as  not  to  acknowledge  the  usefulness  of 
your  pen,  and  to  esteem  it  a  public  benefit ;  so  I 
am  sensible,  be  that  as  it  will,  you  must  neverthe- 
less find  the  secret  and  incomparable  pleasure  of 
doing  good,  and  be  a  great  sharer  in  the  enter- 
tainment you  give.  I  acknowledge  our  sex  to  be 
much  obliged,  and  I  hope  improved  by  your  la- 
bours, and  even  your  intentions  more  particularly 
for  oui"  service.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  sometimes 
said,  that  our  sex  liave  an  influence  on  the  other, 
your  paper  may  be  a  yet  more  general  good.  Your 
directing  us  to  reading,  is  certainly  the  best  means 
to  our  instruction ;  but  I  think  with  you,  caution 
in  that  particular  very  oseftil,  since  the  improve- 
ment of  our  understandings  may,  or  may  not,  be 
of  service  to  us,  according  as  it  is  managed.  It 
hasbeen  thought  we  are  not  generally  so  ignorant  as 
ill-taught, or  that  our  lex  does  not  so  often  wont  wit, 
judgment,  or  knowledge,  as  the  right  application 
of  them.  You  are  so  well-bred,  as  to  say  your 
fair  readers  are  already  deeper  scholars  than  the 
beaux,  and  that  you  could  name  some  of  them  that 
talk  much  better  than  several  gentlemen  that  make 
a  figure  at  bill's  *.  This  may  possibly  be,  and  no 
great  compliment,  in  my  opinion,  even  siipposing 
your  comparison  to  reach  Tom*s  and  the  Grecian. 
Surely  you  are  too  wise  to  think  that  the  real  com- 
mendation of  a  woman.  Were  it  not  rather  to  be 
wished  we  improved  in  our  own  sphere,  and  ap- 
proved ourselves  better  daughters,  wives,  mothers, 
and  friends? 

*  I  cannot  but  agree  with  the  judicious  trader  in 
Cheapside  f  (though  I  am  not  at  all  prcgudiced  in 
his  favour)  in  recommending  the  stiuiy  of  arithme- 
tic; and  must  dissent  even  from  the  authority  irhich 
you  mention,  when  it  advises  the  making  our  sex 
scholars.  Indeed  a  little  more  philosophy,  in  order 
*  See  NO  92.  f  Ibid. 
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to  the  MiMQiiis  otir  paMioni  to  oor  reatoo,  might  be 
nom^timet  lerviceablei  and  a  trtmtlie  of  that  na- 
tnrc  1  ■honld  approve  of,  even  in  ezchanii^e  for 
Throdptioi,  or  the  Force  of  Lovei  bat  on  I  well 
know  yov  want  not  hints,  1  will  proceed  no  fur- 
ther than  to  recoounend  the  Biihop  of  Cambray*i 
Education  of  a  Daughter,  at  it  is  translated  into 
the  only  language  I  luve  any  knowledge  of,  though 
perhaps  verpr  noch  to  its  disadvantage.  I  have 
heard  It  objected  aicainst  that  piece,  that  i(s  in- 
■tnictions  are  not  of  general  u»e,  but  only  fitted 
Ibr  a  great  lady  I  but  I  confess  1  am  not  of  that 
opinion  I  for  I  do  not  remember  that  there  are  any 
rule*  laid  down  for  the  expenses  of  a  woman,  io 
which  particular  only  1  think  a  gentlewoman  onghl 
to  did'er  from  a  lady  of  the  best  fortune,  or  highest 
quality,  and  not  in  their  principles  of  justice,  gra- 
titode,  sincerity,  prudence,  or  modesty.  1  ought 
pcfbaps  to  make  an  apology  for  this  long  epibCle  i 
Dot  as  1  rather  believe  you  a  friend  to  sincerity 
than  ceremouy,  shall  only  assure  you  I  am, 

*  SIR, 

*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*  ANNA  BELLA.* 
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HUR,S«tvii.  1.  2.  V.3. 

The  faithful  •errant,  and  the  true. 
CREECH. 

SPECTATOR, 

*  1  RAVE  frrqiienily  read  your  dlscmtree  upon  ser- 
vants •  I  and,  as  1  am  one  myself,  have  been  much 
offended,  that  in  that  variety  of  forms  wherein  you 
conwdered  the  bad,  )ou  found  no  place  to  mention 
the  good.  There  is,  however,  one  observation  of 
yours  I  approve,  which  is,  **  That  there  are  men 
of  wit  and  ^ood  sense  among  all  orders  of  men, 
and  that  servanu  report  most  of  the  good  or  III 
which  is  spoken  of  their  masien.*^  That  there  are 
men  of  senne  who  live  in  servitude,  I  have  the 
vanity  to  say  1  have  felt  to  my  woful  ezperieore. 
^  ou  attribute  very  ju»tly  the  »ourre  of  our  general 
iniquity  to  board-wages,  and  the  manner  of  living 
out  of  a  domestic  way  :  but  I  cannot  give  you  my 
thoughts  oo  tbi4  subject  any  way  so  well,  as  by  a 
short  account  of  my  own  life  to  this  the  fortT-liftb 
year  of  my  age;  that  Is  to  say,  from  my  being  lint 
a  foot  boy  at  fourteen,  to  my  present  station  of  a 
nobleman's  porter  in  the  y«ar  of  my  age  above 
mentioned. 

*  Know  then,  that  mv  father  was  a  poor  tenant 
to  the  family  of  Sir  Stephen  Rarkrent.  Sir  Stephen 
put  me  to  school,  or  rather  made  me  follow  hb  son 
IJarry  to  school,  from  my  ninth  year  i  and  there, 
though  Sir  Stephen  paid  something  for  my  lean- 
ing, I  was  mcd  like  a  servant,  and  was  forced  to 
get  what  scraps  of  learning  1  could  by  my  own 
inditotry,  for  the  scboolmaster  took  very  little  no- 
tice of  me.  My  young  master  was  a  lad  of  very 
sprightly  nartsi  and  my  being  constantly  about 
him,  and  loving  him,  was  no  small  advantage  to 
me.  My  master  loved  me  extreowly,  and  has  often 
been  whipped  for  not  keeping  me  at  a  distance. 
He  used  always  to  say,  thlil  when  he  came  to  his 
esute  1  ihoold  have  a  Icaie  of  my  father*s  tenement 
for  notMng.  I  came  op  to  town  with  him  to  IV est- 
minster^hool;  at  whlcJi  time  he  taught  me  at  night 
•li  he  Icnrati  and  put  me  to  find  out  words  In  the 
dirtionary  w  heo  be  was  about  his  excrcttc    It  was 

•Sstlt«9t. 


the  will  of  Providence  that  master  Harry 
taken  very  III  of  a  fever,  of  which  be  died  within 
ten  days  after  his  first  falling  sick.  Here  was  the 
flnt  sorrow  I  ever  knew;  ud^  I  amuiv  >oa,  Mr. 
Sp«Hrtator,  I  remembef  the  beautiful  action  of  the 
sweet  youth  in  his  fever,  as  fresh  as  if  it  were  ycu- 
terday.  If  he  wanted  any  thing,  it  must  be  givesi 
htm  by  Tom.  When  I  let  any  thing  fall  through 
the  grief  I  was  under,  he  woifld  cry,  **  Do  not  he»t 
the  poor  boy :  give  him  some  more  julep  for  aar, 
nobody  else  shall  give  it  me.**  He  would  strive  to 
hide  his  being  so  bad,  when  he  saw  1  could  not 
bear  kh  being  in  so  much  danger,  and  comforted 
me,  saying,  ^  Tom,  Tom,  have  a  good  heart/* 
When  I  ^as  holding  a  cup  at  his  mouth,  he  felt 
into  convulsions  I  and  at  thb  very  time  I  hear  my 
dear  nuu4er*s  last  groan.  I  was  quickly  turned  out 
of  the  room,  and  left  to  sob  and  brat  my  bead 
against  the  wall  at  my  leisure.  The  grief  1  wa»  in 
was  inexpressible;  and  every  body  thought  it  would 
have  cost  me  my  life.  In  a  few  da^s  my  old  kidv, 
who  was  one  of  the  houtiewives  of  the  world, 
thou^t  of  turning  me  out  of  doon,  because  I  put 
her  in  mind  of  her  son.  Sir  Stephen  propoied 
putting  me  to  prentice  %  but  my  lady,  being  an  ex- 
cellent manager,  would  not  let  her  husband  throw 
away  hb  money  in  acts  of  eharitv.  I  had  senve 
enough  to  be  under  the  utnuMt  ind^pmtioa,  to  m^ 
her  discard  with  so  little  concern  one  her  son  h^d 
loved  BO  much ;  and  went  out  of  the  house  to  ram* 
ble  wherever  my  feet  would  carnf  nie. 

'  The  third  day  after  1  left  Sir  Stephen's  family, 
I  was  strolling  up  and  down  the  walks  in  the  Tem- 
pie.  A  yoriig  gentleman  of  the  house,  who  (as  I 
beard  him  «ay  afterwards),  seeing  me  lmlf**tarved 
and  well-drfMcd,  thought  me  an  equipage  ready  to 
his  bond,  after  very  little  inquiry  more  than  **  Did 
1  want  a  master?**  bid  me  follow  him;  I  did  «, 
and  in  a  very  little  while  thought  mynelf  the  hap- 
piest creature  in  thb  world.  My  time  was  taken 
up  in  carrying  letters  to  wenches  or  memnges  to 
3ooog  ladies  of  my  master*s  aequaintance.  We 
rambled  from  tavern  to  tavern,  to  the  playhoose, 
the  Mulberry-garden  *,  and  all  places  of  resort  { 
where  my  master  eiq^^^  every  night  In  some 
new  asBour,  to  which  and  drinking  be  spent  all 
his  time  when  he  had  nmoey.  During  these  extra- 
vagancies 1  had  the  pleasure  of  lying  on  the  timin 
of  a  tavern  half  a  night,  phsying  at  dice  with  other 
servants,  and  the  like  Idlenesses.  When  m v  saauer 
was  moneyless,  I  was  generally  emploved  in  traw- 
cribing  amorous  pieces  of  poetry,  old  songs  and 
new  lampoons.  This  life  held  till  my  master  mar- 
ried, and  he  had  then  the  prudence  to  torn  me  of, 
because  I  was  in  the  secret  of  hb  intrigues. 

*  I  was  utteHy  at  a  lorn  what  course  to  take 
next  I  when  at  last  I  applied  myself  to  a  fellow- 
suferer,  one  of  hb  mistresses,  a  woman  of  the 
town.  She  happening  at  that  time  to  be  ptwcty 
full  of  money,  ckithed  me  from  head  to  fisnt  i  and, 
knowing  me  to  be  a  sharp  fellow,  employed  me 
accordingly.  Sometfanes  I  was  to  go  abraad  with 
her  I  and  when  she  had  pitched  upon  a  young  frl- 
low  she  thought  for  her  turn,  1  was  to  he  dropped 
as  one  she  could  not  trast.  She  would  often 
cheapen  goods  at  the  New  Exchange  f  i  and  when 

•  Thto  WM  a  place  of  cnWitaiamcnt  nssr  Bachlnchaoi' 
HoiMCi  tomcwhai  Ukc  our  Vauxhall.  fllrChaitoSidky  Wi 
named  oac  of  hu  playt  alter  it,  the  locident*  of  which  cbwjiy 
ante  tbefv. 

4'  Wluaied  In  the  atraod,  between  DurhamTaid  aod  Vut- 
BoiMmfi.  II  was  the  ftShlonable  part  of  the  town  at  thai 
unw  fur  millincri'  ahopa.  In  I7J7,  tc  wat  taken  dspwn,  and 
dwrlitnf-hniNM  errctM  on  the  tpoL  There  «tall,ho«Mirr, 
rcBSMB*  a  cofire  houtc  bearing  the  uaoiek 
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renect  to  time  wko  are  miMnble  by  their  faalc, 
Md  tbow  who  are  M  by  (heir  mkrortaoe.  Flat- 
teren  (cooclnded  the  kiag  ■mUiag)  repeat  to  m 

Erincet,  that  we  are  heavea's  viccf^ereou :  let  at 
e  Ml,  and  let  the  only  thia^  oat  of  oar  power  be 
to  do  ilL* 

Soon  after  the  eveniog,  wherein  Phanunood  and 
Eocrate  had  this'conrenation,  the  follow  io^  edict 
was  pablbhed  anaiut  doelt : 

PBAftAMOND*!  SDItTT  AGAIKIT  0UBU. 

'  PharmMndy  King  of  Us  Gaub^  to  mtt  kis  loving 
mkJoetM  §endeik  gruting, 

*  WaaaBAt  it  has  cone  to  oar  royal  notice  aad 
obarrratioo,  that  in  contempt  of  all  laws  divine 
and  human,  it  b  of  late  become  a  custom  among 
the  ooblity  and  gentry  of  this  our  kingdom,  upon 
slight  and  trivial,  as  well  as  great  and  urgent  pro- 
vocations, to  invite  each  other  into  the  field,  th«>re 
by  their  own  hands,  and  of  their  own  authority, 
to  decide  their  controvenies  by  combat ;  wr  have 
thought  fit  to  take  the  said  custom  into  our  ruval 
coniidr ration,  and  find,   upon  inquiry   into   the 
anal  causes  whereon  such  fatal  decisions  have 
arisen,  that  by  this  wicked  custom,  mangre  all  the 
prec<>pts  of  our  holy  religion,  and  the  rules  of 
right  reason,  the  greatest  act  of  the  human  mind, 
forgivenesi  of  injuries,  is  become  vile  and  shame- 
ful |  that  the  rules  of  good  society  and  virtuous 
converuUion  are  hereby  inverted  j  that  the  loose, 
the  vain,  and  the  impudent,  insult  the  carrfnl,  the 
diicreet,  and  the  modest ;  that  all  virtue  is  tup- 
premed,  and  all  vice  supported,  in  the  one  act  of 
being  capable  to  dare  to  the  death.    We  have  also 
further,  with  great  sorrow  of  mind,  observed  that 
this  dreadful  action,  by  long  impunity  (our  royal 
attention  being  employed  upon  matters  of  more 
general  concern),  is  become  honourable,  and  the 
refusal  to  eagage  in  it  igoominioas.    In  these  our 
royal  cares  and  inquiries  we  are  yet  further  made 
to  understand,  that  the  penoos  of  most  eminent 
worth,  and  most  hopeful  abilities,  accompanied 
with  the  strongest  passion  for  true  glory,  are  such 
m  are  most  liable  to  be  iavolved  in  the  dangers 
arising  from  thb  licence.    Now  taking  the  said 
premises  into  our  serious  consideration,  and  well 
weighiag  that  all  such  emergencies  (wherein  the 
mind   is    Incapable  of  commanding   itself,   and 
where  the  iiv|ury  is  too  sadden  or  too  exquisite 
to  be  borne)  are  particvlariy  provided  for  b>  laws 
heretofore  enacted  i  and  that  the  qualities  of  less 
iiUiHies,  like  those  of  ingratitude,  are  too  nice  and 
delicate  to  come  under  geaeral  rules  i  we  do  r«> 
•olve  to  blot  thu  fashion,  or  wantonnea  of  anger, 
oat  of  the  minds  of  our  subjects,  by  our  royal  reso* 
lotions  declared  in  this  edict  as  follow : 

'  No  person  who  either  sends  or  accepts  a  chal- 
lenge, or  the  posterity  of  either,  though  no  death 
ensues  thereupon,  shall  be,  after  the  publication 
of  this  oor  edict,  capable  of  bearing  oflke  in  these 
our  dominions. 

'  The  person  who  shall  prove  the  sending  or  re- 
ceiving a  challenge,  shall  receive  to  his  own  use 
and.  property,  the  whole  pemooai  estate  of  both 
partiesi  and  their  real  estate  shall  be  immediataiy 
vested  in  the  next  heir  of  the  oiremleis  in  as  am- 
pie  manner  as  if  the  said  oflfenders  were  actually 
deceased. 

*  In  cases  where  the  laws  (which  we  have  already 
granted  to  oar  subjects)  admit  of  an  appeal  for 
blood ;  when  the  criminal  is  condemned  by  (he  wid 
appeal,  he  shall  not  only  sufier  death,  but  his  whole 
estate,  real,  m»ed,  aad  penoaal,  shaU  from  the 
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hour  of  hi4  death  be  vetted  in  the  aezl  heir  of 
person  whose  blood  he  spUt. 

'Thai  it  shall. not  hereafter  be  In  oor  n 
power,  or  that  of  our  successofs,  to  pardon  the 
oflSeiices,  or  restore  the  oficaders  in  their  ati 
hoaoar,  or  blood,  for  ever. 

'  Given  at  odr  court  at  Blois,  the  8th  of  Febra 
490,  In  the  second  year  of  our  reign.* 


N-W.    FRIDAY,  JUNE  SS,  1711. 

Tknta  ai  qumrtndi  cmm  decorU. 

JUV.  Sat.  Ti.  500. 

So  ttodtoiisly  their  persons  they  sdora. 

Tnaaa  Is  not  so  variable  a  thing  in  nature  i 
lady's  head-dreA    Within  my  own  memory-  I  h 
known  it  rise  and  fall  above  thirty  degrees.'  \t 
ten  years  ago  it  shot  up  to  a  very  great  height, 
Mmuch  that  the  femalr  part  of  oor  species  « 
much  taller  than  the  men  *.    The  women  wen 
such  an  enormous  stature,  that  *  we  appeared 
grasshoppers  before  them  f  :*  at  preseot  the  wfc 
sex  is  ia  a  manner  dwarfed,  and  shrunk  into  a  r 
of  beauties  that  seems  almost  another  specie 
I  remember  several  ladies,  who  were  once  v* 
near  seven  foot  high,  that  at  present  want  m 
inches  of  five.    How   they  came  to  be  thus  r 
tailed  I  cannot  learn  i  whether  the  whole  sex 
at  present   under  any  penance  which   we  kn 
nothing  of,  or  whether  they  have  cast  their  bn 
dresses  in  order  to  surprise  us  with  somethinc 
that  kind  vi  hich  shall  be  entirely  new ;  or  wbetl 
some  of  the  tallest  of  the  sex  being  too  cuuoio^ 
the  rest,  hav^  contrived  thb  method  to  make  the 
selves  appear  sizeable,  b  still  a  secret;  thoui^ 
find  mo>t  are  of  opinion,  they  are  at  preaeoi  W 
trees  new  lopped  and  pruned,  that  will  cerlai/ 
sprout  up  and  fiourish  with  greater  beads  it 
before.    For  my  own  part,  as  I  do  not  love  to 
insulted  by  women  who  are  taller  than  m>srir 
admire  the  sex  much  more  in  their  preseot  bur 
liatlon,  which  has  reduced  them  to  their  nala 
dimensions,  than  when  they  bad  extended  tb 
persons  and  lengthened  theauelves  ont  into  fon 
dable  and  gigantic  figures.    I  am  not  for  add) 
to  the  beautiful  edifices  of  nature,  nor  for  njd 
any  whimsical  superstructure  upon  her  plami 
most  therefore  repeat  it,  that  X  am  highly  pl| 
with  the  coiffure  now  in  fashion,  and  think  it 
the  good  sense  v^hich  at  present  very  much 
among  the  valuable  part  of  the  sex.    One 
observe  that  women  in  all  ages  have  uken 
pains  thaa  men  to  adorn  the  outside  of  their  hi 
and  indeed  I  very  ouch  admire,  that  those  fei 
architects,  who  raise  such  wonderful  struciur^sj 
of  ribands,  lace,  and  wire,  have  not  been  rec 
for  their  respecdve  Inventions.    It  m  certain 
have  been  as  many  orders  in  these  kinds  of 
iag,  as  IB  those  which  have  been  made  of  m 
Sometimes  they  rise  in  the  shape  of  a  pyi 
sometimes  like  a  tower,  and  sometimes  lil 
steeple.     In  Jnvenal^s  time  the  building  grei 
several  orders  aad  stories,  as  he  has  very  bi 
ously  described  it : 

*  Al'udlng  to  the  commode,  s  klod  of  head-dreM  - 
the  ladies  st  the  bcfinoing  of  tbe  I9tb  ccntan*.  «hu 
mcftiMorwirtlMfeup  tbc  bair  sod  fbic  pwtoTthccapi 
•wtiuc  of  folds  of  fioclaor,  u>  a  great  keigbt- 

f  Nanbeis  xUi.  33. 

%  Tbe  Ibsbloa  suddenly  rhsund  into  the  opposite 
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•rrfjmAiff.  tot  adhue  comfMtgtbuf  aHun 

.*  AndromachenaJ^omtiudebU; 
tit :  aiiam  crtdas* 

Jl/V.  SatTi.501. 

•  wah  curls  on  curU  they  build  her  bead  before, 
A3d  mooot  it  with  a  fonnidable  tow'r : 
\  sutttew  wite  ««eais ;  bnt  look  behind, 
Aatf  ikeB  alw  dwindles  lo  tbe  pigmy  kind.* 

DRYDEM. 

Bet  I  do  not  remember,  in  any  part  of  my  read- 
■;,  thai  the  head-dress  aspired  to  so  great  an  ej- 
trava^ance  as  In  tjie  foarteenth  century ;  when  it 
via  bailt  op  io  a  couple  of  cones  or  apices,  which 
«ood  ao  czcessiTcIy  high  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
'Jutawomao,  who  was  but  a  pigmy  without  her 
»ad-dres,  appeared  like  a  colossus  upon  putting 
X  oo.  Monslear  Paradin  •  says,  *  That  these  old- 
f^^tdoaeil  Jiffniamget  rose  an  ell  above  the  head : 
Gmi  they  were  pointed  like  steeples,  and  had  long 
i^  pieces  of  crape  fastened  to  the  tops  of  them, 
•kjch  were  carioosly  fringed,  and  hung  down 
t^^  backs  like  streamers.* 

The  wosnen  might  poeibly  have  carried  this  Gothic 

balding  much  higher,  had  not  a  famous  monk,  Tho- 

aai  Coaecte  t  by  name,  attacked  it  with  great  zeal 

ud  resolBti«Mi.  Thbholy  man  travelled  from  place  to 

pbce  to  preach  down  this  monstrous  commode ;  and 

accceded  so  well  in  it,  that  as  the  magicians  sacri- 

<kcrd  their  books  to  the  flames  upon  the  preaching 

<^aa  apostle,  oiany  of  the  women  threw  down  their 

^cad^lresMs  in  ttie  middle  of  his  sermon,  and  made 

t  bonfire  of  them  within  sight  of  the  pulpit.    He 

t-te  so  reaowoed  as  well  for  the  sanctity  of  his  life 

M  his  manoer  of  preaching,  that  he  had  often  a 

<^acregauioo  of  twenty  thousand  people  |  the  men 

P^mg  thi  iiiii  Wes  on  the  one  side  of  his  pulpit,  and 

^  woiaen  on  the  other,  that  appeared  (to  use  the 

oaiiitade  of  an  ingenious  writer)  like  a  forest  of 

ccdan  with  their  hnds  reaching  to  the  clouds.    He 

«>  warmed  and  animated  the  people  against  this 

OHoanNB  ornament,  that  it  lay  under  a  kind  of 

pi'necatioo ;  and  whenever  it  a|>peared  in  public, 

■»  pelted  down  by  the  rabble,  who  fltmg  stones 

u  the  pcnona  that  wore  it.    Bat  notwithstanding 

\i  •  prodigy  nnished  while  the  preacher  wasamoag 

t^OB,  it  be^m  t6  appear  again  some  months  after 

■i^  departue,  or  to  tell  it  in  Monsieur  Paradin*s 

■■««  vofds,  *  the  women  that,  like  snails  in  a  fright, 

M  drawn  ia  their  boms,  shot  them  out  again  as 

<•>>>  as  the  danger  was  over.'    This  extravagance 

•f  (he  women'*  hcnd-dresses  in  that  age  b  taken  no- 

^of  by  Monsieor  d'Aigentre  t  in  his  history  of 

^f^t^Kae,  and  by  other  historians,  as  well  as  the 

rowQ  i  have  here  quoted. 

It  b  iiwiilly  observed,  that  a  good  reign  is  the 
^}  proper  time  for  making  of  laws  against  the 
'^whttnce  of  power ;  in  the  same  manner  an  ex- 
ccniteheMl-dms  ma>  be  attacked  the  most  effec- 
<aiHr  when  the  fashion  is  against  it.  I  do  there- 
^reiMnneod  this  paper  to  my  female  readers  by 
*S7  of  prevention. 

I  wo«M  desire  the  fair  sex  io  consider  how  im- 
^^aihle  it  is  for  the^  to  add  any  thing  that  can  be 
''^■Matai  to  what  is  already  the  masterpiece  of 
'^'vc.  The  head  has  the  most  beautiful  appear- 
^"Bt,  as  well  as  the  highest  station,  in  a  human  fi- 
^'^   Natnre  has  laid  oat  all  her  art  in  beautify. 

» 

*  A  FtaKh  hkawical  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

*^  «eMi«tsd  Carmelite,  oatlvc  of  Brttagne,  who  tra- 
!^  tki«Sh  aevcna  parts  of  Europe,  preaebing  agalatt  the 
^«iablc  VH90  of  the  afc.  At  Icnftb,  reproving  the  cnor- 
T  tL  ^^  B<4>u*b  dergr,  be  was  bAfnt  for  hcrwy  at  Rome 

*  -tecniQcnc  fVench  lawyer  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


ing  the  face;  she  has  toocbed  it  with  vcnailMMi, 
planted  in  it  a  doable  row  of  ivory,  made  It  the 
seat  of  smiles  and  blushes,  lighted  it  up  and  enli- 
vened it  with  the  brightness  of  the  eyes,  hang  it  on 
each  side  with  curious  organs  of  sense,  given  itain 
and  graces  that  caimot  be  de8cribed,aiid  tnnroonded 
it  with  snch  a  flowing  shade  of  hair  as  sets  all  its 
beauties  in  the  most  agreeable  light.  In  short,  she 
seems  to  have  desicned  the  head  as  the  cnpoJa  to 
the  most  glorious  of  her  works;  and  when  we  load 
it  with  such  a  pile  of  sapernumecary  oniaments,  we 
destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  hmaan  figure,  and 
ftHdishly  contrive  to  odl  off  the  eye  from  great  and 
real  beauties,  to  childish  gew*gaw8,  ribuids,  and 
bon^ace. 

ADDISON.  X,. 
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HOR.  Sat.  6, 1. 1.  V.  tiX 
Toa  know  to  fix  the  bounds  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  club,  of  which  I  have  often  declared  myself  a 
member,  were  last  night  engaged  in  a  discourse 
upon  that  which  passes  for  the  chief  point  of  honour 
among  men  and  women ;  and  started  a  great  many 
hints  upon  the  subject,  which  I  thought  were  en- 
tirely new.  I  shall  therefore  methodize  the  several 
reflections  that  arose  upon  this  occasion,  and  pre- 
sent my  reader  with  them  for  the  speculation  of 
this  day ;  after  having  premised,  that  if  there  is 
any  thing  in  this  paper  which  seems  to  differ  with 
any  passage  of  last  Thursday's  *,  the  reader  wUI 
consider  this  as  the  sentiments  of  the  club,  and  the 
other  as  my  own  private  thoughts,  or  rather  those 
of  Pharamond. 

The  great  point  of  honour  in  men  is  courage,  and 
in' women  chastity.  If  a  man  loses  his  honour  in 
one  rencounter,  it  is  not  impossible  for  him  io  re- 
gain it  in  another ;  a  slip  in  a  woman*s  honour  b 
irrecoverable.  I  can  give  no  reason  for  fixing  the 
point  of  honour  to  these  two  qualities,  imless  it  l>e 
that  each  sex  sets  the  greatest  value  on  the  qualifi. 
cation  which  renders  them  the  most  amiable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  contrary  sex.  Had  men  chosen  for 
themselves,  without  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the 
fair  sex,  I  should  believe  the  choice  would  have 
fallen  on  widdom  or  virtue;  or  had  women  deter- 
mined their  own  point  of  honour,  it  is  probable  that 
wit  or  good-nature  would  have  carried  it  against 
chastity. 

Nothing  recommends  a  man  more  to  the  female 
sex  than  courage;  whether  it  be  that  they  are- 
pleased  to  see  one  who  is  a  terror  to  others  fall  like 
a  slave  at  their  feet,  or  that  this  quality  supplies 
their  own  principal  defect,  in  ppuuding  them  from 
Insults,  and  avenging  their  quarrels;  or  that  coo- 
rage  is  a  natural  indication  of  a  strong  and  sprightly 
constitution.  On  the  other  side,  nothing  makes 
woman  more  esteemed  by  the  opposite  sex  than 
chastity;  whether  it  be  that  we  always  prize  those 
most  who  are  hardest  to  come  at,  or  that  nothing 
besides  chastity,  with  its  collateral  attendants,  truth, 
fidelity,  and  constancy,  gives  the  man  a  property 
in  the  person  he  loves,  and  consequently  endears 
her  to  him  above  all  things. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  a  passage  In  the 
inscription  on  a  monument  erected  in  Westminster- 
abbey  to  the  late  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle. 
*  Her  name  was  Margaret  Lucas,  youngest  sister  to 
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f^  Lofd  UKaf  of  Colchciter  $  a  oobre  family,  for 
all  the  bfotben  were  valiaat,  and  all  the  tkkien  Tir- 


Id  bookf  of  diivalry«  wliere  the  point  of  honour 
b  strained  to  madnen,  the  whole  story  runs  on 
chaitity  and  connge.  The  danael  is  moiinled  on  a 
wUle  palfrey,  as  an  emblem  of  her  innocence; 
and,  to  avoid  *  scandal,  must  have  a  dwarf  for 
her  page.  She  b  not  to  think  of  a  man,  until  some 
misRirtune  has  broocht  a  knight«rrant  to  her  le- 
lief.  The  knight  &Us  in  love,  and,  did  not  gratl- 
tade  restimio  her  from  mardering  her  deliverer, 
woald  die  at  her  feet  by  her  disdain.  However, 
he  mast  waile  many  years  in  the  desert,  before  her 
viri^ifrheart  can  think  of  a  surrender.  The  knight 
goes  off,  attacks  every  thing  he  meets  that  b  bigger 
and  stronger  than  himself,  seeks  all  opportunities 
of  being  knocked  on  the  head,  and  after  seven 
yean  rambling  returns  to  hb  mistms,  whose  chas- 
tity has  been  attacked  in  the  mean  time  by  giants 
and  tyrants,  aad  ondergooe  as  many  triab  as  her 
lover*s  valoar. 

In  Spain,  where  there  are  still  great  remaitts  of 
thb  romantic  humour,  it  b  a  transporting  favour  for 
a  lady  to  cast  an  accidental  glance  on  her  lover 
from  a  window,  though  it  be  two  or  three  stories 
high  I  as  it  b  usual  for  the  lover  to  assert  hb  passion 
for  hb  mi&tresB,  in  single  comttat  with  a  mad  bull. 

The  great  violation  of  (he  point  of  honour  from 
oun  lo  man,  b  giving  the  lie.  One  may  tell  another 
be  whores,  drinks,  blasphemes,  and  it  may  pass  un- 
rcaentedt  but  to  say  be  lies,  tliongfa  but  in  jest,  b 
an  affront  that  nothing  but  blood  can  expiate.  The 
reason  perhaps  may  be,  because  no  other  vice  im- 
plies a  want  of  courage  so  much  as  the  making  of  a 
Ue  i  and  therefore  telling  a  man  he  lies,  b  touching 
him  in  the  mobt  i«Mible  part  of  honour,  and  indi- 
rectly callinc  him  a  coward,  I  cannot  omit  under 
thb  head  what  Herodotus  tdb  us  of  the  ancient 
Peniani,  that  from  the  age  of  ti\e  years  to  twenty 
^  they  inttrnct  their  sons  only  in  three  things,  to  ma- 
nage the  hone,  to  make  use  of  the  bow,  and  to 
•pok  truth. 

The  placing  the  point  of  honour  in  this  false  kind 
of  courage,  has  given  occasion  to  the  very  refuse  of 
mankind,  who  nave  neither  virtue  nor  common 
sense,  to  set  up  for  men  of  honour.  An  £nglbh 
peer,  who  has  not  been  long  dead  •,  used  to  tell  a 
pfcaauit  story  of  a  French  gentleman  that  visited 
him  early  one  morning  at  Paris,  and,  after  great 
profcmioos  of  respect,  let  him  know  that  he  had  it 
in  hb  power  to  oblige  himi  which, in  short,  amounted 
to  this,  that  he  believed  he  could  tell  his  lordship 
the  person's  name  who  jostled  him  as  he  cai^e  out 
from  the  opera;  but  before  he  would  proceed,  he 
begged  hb  lordship,  Uut  he  would  noi  deny  him 
thebooour  of  making  him  his  second.  1  he  English 
lord,  to  avoid  being  drawn  Into  a  very  fooliah  af- 
fiUr,  told  hhn,  he  was  under  engagements  for  hb 
two  next  dneb  to  a  couple  of  particular  friends, 
upon  which  the  gentlenmii  immediately  mithdrew, 
hoping  hb  lordship  would  not  take  it  ill  if  he 
mciddlrd  no  further  In  an  afair  from  whence  he 
himself  was  to  receive  no  advantage. 

The  iMating  down  thb  false  notion  of  honour,  in 
so  vain  and  lively  a  people  as  those  of  France,  b 
dcservedlv  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moit  glorious 
parU  of  their  present  king's  reign.  It  b  pitv  but 
|he  pnuisliment  of  these  mischievous  notions  should 
kave  la  it  some  particular  cireamstances  of  shame 
and  Infiimy ;  that  those  who  are  slaves  to  them  may 

•  Thought  lo  hi  WUhsBB  Cftvfa4bh,  ftist  Doke  sT  0cvoii- 
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see,  that,  imtead  of  advancing  ^^^i^  iTp«latioa«, 
they  lead  them  to  ignominy  and  dtshooour. 

Death  b  not  sufficient  to  deter  men  who  nuikr  i( 
their  glory  to  despise  it;  but  if  every  oor  ikjj 
fought  a  duel  were  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  it  »oiii(j 
quickly  Icsmu  the  number  of  these  imagioar)  wt 
of  honour,  and  put  an  end  to  so  ahMird  a  prartirr. 

When  honour  b  a  support  to  virtnoas  pnaripH 
and  runs  parallel  with  the  laws  of  God  aod  ou 
country,  it  cannot  be  too  much  rherisb^d  and  m 
couraged :  but  when  the  dictates  of  honour  are  coq 
trary  to  those  of  religion  and  equit>,  they  are  tb^ 
greatest  depravations  of  human  nature,  by  i^i^iuj 
wrong  ambitions  and  false  ideas  of  wluu  is  ko^ 
and  laudable;  and  should  therefore  be  explodrd  bj 
all  governments,  and  driven  out  as  the  bane  aoj 
plague  of  human  society. 

ADDISOW.  I- 
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NU  ego  conttderUnJueumlo  tmmin  mmie»» 

HOR.  I  Sst.  V.  44> 

The  grestest  bl«tsln(  U  s  ptcssant  fHcnd. 

A  VAN  advanced  In  yean,  that  thinks  lit  to  lonl 
back  upon  hb  former  life,  and  calls  that  only  lifl 
which  was  passed  with  satisfaction  and  enjovmrol 
eicluding  all  parts  which  were  not  pleasant  io  hir| 
will  find  himself  very  young,  If  not  in  his  infant^ 
Sickness,  ilUitimour,  and  idleness,  will  have  rohbrj 
him  of  a  great  share  of  that  space  we  ordinarill 
coll  oor  life.  It  b  therefore  the  duty  of  ever>  mal 
that  would  be  true  to  himself,  to  obtain,  if  po%4l)l.| 
a  disposition  to  be  pleased,  and  place  hiauelf  lo 
constant  aptitude  for  the  satbfiKtions  of  his  fietoi 
Instead  of  this,  yon  hardly  see  a  man  who  U  m{ 
unea^  In  proportion  to  his  advancement  in  the  arj 
of  lite.    An  affected  delicacy  b  the  common  ii^ 

Krovement  we  meet  with  In  those  who  pretend  ll 
e  refined  above  othen.  They  do  not  aim  at  tn^ 
pleasures  themselves,  but  ton  their  thooghts  op^ 
observing  the  false  pleasnre*  of  other  men.  Soc 
people  are  valetudinarians  in  society,  aad  the 
should  no  more  come  Into  company  than  a  sick  ma 
should  come  into  the  air.  If  aauu  b  too  weak  ^ 
bear  what  b  a  refreshment  to  men  in  health,  ft 
most  still  keep  hb  chamber.  When  any  one  in  ^\ 
Roger's  company  complains  he  b  onC  of  order,  H 
immediately  calb  fur  some  pometrdriok  for  hin) 
for  which  reason,  that  sort  of  people  who  are  ev^ 
bewailiog  their  constitution  in  other  places,  are  tH 
cheerfttllest  imaginable  when  he  b  present. 

It  b  a  wondeHfiil  thing  that  m>  many,  and  th^ 
not  reckoned  absurd,  Shall  eotertaia  those  mti 
iviiom  they  convene  by  giving  them  the  hbtory  i 
their  pains  and  nches ;  and  imagine  such  aamtio^ 
their  quota  of  the  conversation.  Thb  b  of  i^ 
other  toe  meanest  help  to  dbeoanei  nod  a  w4 
must  not  think  at  all,  or  think  himself  very  ioM| 
nificant,  when  he  finds  an  aeeonat  of  hb  headnM 
answered  by  another's  asking  what  news  In  tH 
last  mail  ?  Mntual  good-hamoar  b  a  dms  we  oogi 
to  appear  in  whenever  we  meet,  and  we  shoal 
mahr  no  mention  of  what  eooceras  owielves,  mii 
out  it  be  of  mattcn  wherein  oar  frieads  oaght  < 
reioice:  but  indeed  there  are  crowds  of  peopi 
who  put  themselves  in  no  method  of  pleasing  theo 
selves  or  othen ;  such  are  those  whom  we  laaal^ 
call  Indolent  penons.  Indolence  Is,  metbinks,  « 
intermediate  state  between  pleasure  and  pain,  a« 
very  avch  nabecoauqg  any  pait  of  «nr  Ufo  nfi^ 


H*2 

picscDlcd  imder  tbeir  proper  dMractcn. 
eroinciit  hiftorian  nay  then  probmbly  arise  thai  will 
not  write  neemUtm  odUa  (as  Tacitu  esprcsws  it) 
with  4he  paaioBS  and  prrjudlcct  of  a  coBtempo> 
rary  author,  bat  make  an  Impartial  distribvtSaB  of 
fame  assoog  the  great  men  or  the  present  age. 

I  cannot  forbair  entertaining  miyself  venf  often 
with  the  Idea  of  toch  an  Imaginary  historian  de- 
scribing the  reign  of  Anne  the  First,  and  introdncing 
it  with  a  pre&ce  to  his  reader,  that  he  is  now  en- 
tering upon  tho  most  shining  part  of  the  Eqglish 
story.  The  great  rivals  in  fiune  will  l>e  then  dis- 
tingttishciraccording  to  their  respective  merits,  and 
shine  in  their  proper  points  of  li^  *  Snch  an 
one  (wys  the  •aistonaa),  though  vaiionily  repre- 
sented by  the  writers  of  hit  own  age,  appeaii  to 
have  been  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  abilities, 
great  application,  and  uncommon  int^ritys  nor  was 
such  an  one  (thosfh  of  an  opposite  party  and  Inte- 
rest) inferior  to  him  In  any  of  these  respecto.*  The 
several  antagoaisti  who  now  endeavour  to  depre- 
ciate one  anotlier,  and  are  celebrated  or  traduced 
bv  direrent  parties,  will  then  havejthe  mme  body 
of  admirer^  and  appear  illustrious  in  the  ^pinion 
of  the  whole  British  natioa«  The  deserving  man, 
who  can  now  xeconunend  himself  to  the  est^u^  of 
bvt  half  ills  countrymen,  will  then  receive  the  ap>' 
probations  and  applames  of  a  whole  age. 

Amoi^  the  several  perMms  that  flourish  in 
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glorious  reign,  thera  b  noonestion  but  tnch  a  futare 
historian,  as  the  person  or  whom  I  am  ipcaklng, 
wiU  make  mention  of  the  men  of  geniub  and  I 


ing  who  have  now  nnv  Agnre  In  the  British  nation. 
For  my  own  part,  I  oReo  flatter  myself  with  the  ho* 
Boorable  mention  which  will  then  be  nude  of  sse; 
and  have  drawn  up  a  paragraph  In  my  own  Ima- 
gination, that  I  ftmcv  vrlll  not  be  altogether  unlike 
what  wiD  be  found  in  womt  page  or  other  of  this 
imaginary  historian. 

'It  was  under  this  reign,*  says  he,  *  that  the 
Spectator  published  those  little  diurnal  cssavs  which 
are  still  ezUnt.  We  know  very  little  of  the  name 
or  person  of  this  author,  except  only  that  he  vras  a 
mnn  of  a  very  short  foce,  extremely  addicted  to 
sileoee,  and  so  great  a  lover  of  knowledge,  that  he 
made  a  vay>8^  to  Grand  Cairo  for  no  other  rea- 
son, bat  to  take  the  mensure  of  a  pyramid.  Hb 
chief  friend  was  one  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  a 
whimsical  country  knight,  and  a  Templar  whose 
name  he  has  not  transmitted  to  us.  He  lived  as  a 
lodger  at  the  house  of  a  widow-woman,  and  was  a 
great  humorist  in  all  parts  of  hb  life.  Thb  b 
all  we  can  affirm  with  anv  certainty  of  his  penon 
and  character.  As  for  hb  speculations,  notwith- 
standing the  several  obsolete  words  aad  obscure 
Shmses  of  the  ag^  in  which  he  lived,  we  still  un- 
erstaad  enough  of  them  to  see  the  dlverrions  and 
characters  of  the  English  nation  in  hb  time :  not 
but  that  we  are  to  make  allowance  for  the  mirth 
and  humour  of  the  author,  who  has  doubtless 
strained  many  representations  of  thinp  beyond 
the  iruih.  For  ff  we  interpret  hb  words  in  their 
literol  meaning,  we.muit  suppose  that  women  of 
the  first  quality  used  to  pass  away  whole  mornings 
at  a  puppet««how  * :  that  they  attested  their  prin- 
ciples by  their  patches  i  i  that  an  audience  would 
sit  out  an  evening  to  hear  a  dramatical  perfor- 
mance written  in  a  language  which  they  did  not 
understand  X  :  that  chain  and  flower-pots  were  in- 
troduced B6  actors  upon  the  British  stage  ^ :  that  a 
promiscuous  assembly  of  men  and  women  were  al- 
lowed  to  meet  at  midnight  in  masks  within  the 
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verge  of  the  court  * ;  with  many  tmpnbabiUticf 
of  the  like  natare.  We  must  therefoie,  in  tbete 
and  the  like  cases,  suppose  that  these  remote  liinu 
and  allttsioas  aiaied  at  some  ccrtaui  follies  which 
were  then  In  vogue,  and  which  at  preseat  we  have 
not  anv  notion  of.  We  may  guem  by  several  pas- 
sages in  the  specalatioas,  that  there  were  writen 
wfio  eadeavoured  to  detract  from  the  works  of  tliis 
author}  but  as  aothingof  thb  natare  has  come 
dowa  to  us,  we  caanot  guem  at  any  objections  tliat 
could  be  made  to  hb  paper.  If  we  consider  hb 
style  with  that  Indulgence  which  we  must  show  to 
old  Eqglbh  writers,  or  if  we  look  into  the  variety 
of  hb  subjects,  with  thoee  several  critical  dimerta- 
tlonsy  moral  reflections,  •         •         •        « 

«.«         •         •         •         •         •         • 


The  following  part  of  the  paragraph  b  so  aach 
to  my  advantage,  and  beyond  any  thing  I  can 
pretend  to,  that  I  hope  my  reader  will  eacuse  me 
for  aot  inserting  it. 

Annisov.  L, 
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The  alod  ought  ■omcttmet  to  be  diverted.  Hist  it  may  re* 
tun  tke  better  to  thlnklag. 

I  no  not  know  whether  to  call  the  followi^  let- 
ter a  satire  upon  coquettes,  or  a  represeatatioo  of 
their  several  ftntnrtical  accomplishments,  or  what 
other  title  to  give  it  t  but  as  it  b  I  shall  commuBi- 
cate  it  to  the  public  It  will  suflklently  ezplaia 
its  own  intentions,  so  that  1  shall  give  It  my  reader 
at  length,  without  either  prefoce  or  pottKript. 

'  Wn.  SFBCTATOB, 

'  WoMsn  are  armed  with  fiuis  as  men  with  swords 
and  sometlmrs  do  nwre  ezeontion  with  them.  To 
the  end  therefore  that  ladies  ssny  be  entire  auft* 
tresses  of  the  weapon  which  they  lienr,  I  have 
erected  an  ncndcmy  for  the  training  up  of  young 
woBMU  In  the  exercl^  i»f  the  fon,  ncconUng  to  the 
most  fhibioQable  airs  and  motions  thnt  nre  now 
practised  at  court.  The  ladies  who  carry  fans  un- 
der me  are  drawa  up  twice  a-day  in  my  great  hall, 
where  th^  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  &eir  nnas, 
nnd  ezcreued  by  the  followittg  words  of  rommand : 
Hnndle  your  fans,  UnM  your  Ikns,  Dbcharge 
your  fons.  Ground  your  fens,  Becover  your  tarn. 
Flutter  your  fans.  By  the  right  observation  of 
these  few  plain  words  of  command,  a  woman  of  a 
tolerable  genius,  who  will  appW  herself  diligeatly 
to  her  ezereise  fbr  the  space  of  but  one  hnl&year, 
shall  be  able  to  give  her  fan  all  the  graces  thai 
can  Dossibly  enter  into  that  little  modish  machine. 
•  '  But  to  the  end  that  my  readers  amy  form  to 
themselves  a  right  notion  of  thb  exercise,  I  beg 
leave  to  explain  it  to  them  in  all  its  parts.  When 
my  femnle  regiment  b  drawn  up  in  array,  with 
every  one  her  weapon  in  lier  hand,  upon  my  giving 
the  word  to  Haadle  their  Ikns,  each  of  them  shakes 
her  faa  at  me  with  a  smile,  then  gives  her  right- 
hnnd  woman  a  tap  upon  the  shoulder,  then  presses 
her  lips  with  the  extremity  of  her  fan,  then  lets 
her  arms  fall  In.  an  ensy  sMtlon,  and  stands  in 
readiacm  to  recdive  the  next  word  of  comsnand. 
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ADtUiii  d«Be  wick  a  cluM  fiso,  and  is  generally 
leuned  la  the  Bnt  week. 

*  Tke  aext  motion  is  tkat  of  Unfurling  the  fan, 
a  wMcb  are  conprekended  seTeral  little  flirts  and. 
y^^Btioos  as  alM>  gradual  and  delil>erate  open- 
i^p,  wick  Bttmjr  volontary  fallings  asunder  in  the 
fsi  ilidf,  tkat  are  seldom  learned  under  a  month's 
jvicticf.  This  nart  of  the  exercise  pleases  the 
ipcctBton  more  than  any  other,  as  it  discovers  on 
a  Hidden  an  iaflnite  number  of  cupids,  garlands, 
■km,  birds,  beasts,  rainbows,  and  the  like  agree- 
aUr  figures,  that  display  themselves  to  view,  whilst 
creiy  one  in  the  regiment  holds  a  picture  in  her 


*  DpoB  my  gtviqg  the  word  to  Discharge  their 
hm,  they  give  one  general  crack,  that  may  be 
kud  at  a  considerable  dbtance  when  the  wind 
Hts  fair.  TUs  b  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of 
t^  exercise  ;  but  I  have  several  ladies  with  me, 
I  «k>  at  their  first  entrance  could  not  give  a  pop 
load  eooogh  to  be  heard  at  the  further  end  of  a 
nsB,  who  can  now  discharge  a  fan  in  such  a  man- 
Btr,  tkat  it  shall  make  a  report  like  a  pocket-pis- 
itL  I  have  likewise  taken  care  (in  order  to  hinder 
vtsag  women  fhnn  letting  off  their  fans  in  wrong 
plu(9  or  no  nnsuitable  occasions)  to  show  upon 
vte  subject  the  crack  of  a  fan  mav  come  ip  pro- 
pcriv :  I  hare  likewise  Invented  a  Rin,  with  which 
a  prt  of  sUteco,  by  the  help  of  a  little  wind  which 
a  inrlosed  alKMit  one  of  the  largest  sticks,  can 
Bke  M  kNHl  a  crack  as  a  woman  of  fifty  with  an 
fitdjaary  Cui. 

'  ^hea  the  fians  are  thus  discharged,  the  word  of 
c^maad  is  course  is,  to  Ground  their  fans.  This 
^athn  a  lady  to  quit  her  fiui  gracefully  when  she 
throws  it  aside  in  order  to  take  up  a  pack  of  caids, 
•^■K  a  carl  of  hair,  replace  a  falling  pin,  or 
^v  henelf  to  any  other  matter  of  importance. 
»i9  part  of  the  exercise,  98  it  only  consists  in  tom- 
•n  a  fan  with  an  air  upon  a  long  table,  (which 
^Bds  by  for  dmt  paipose)  may  be  learned  in  two 
m  lime  at  well  as  m  a  twelvemonth. 

"  WWn  my  female  regiment  is  thus  disarmed,  I 
r>nal|y  let  them  walk  about  the  room  for  some 
<«e ;  whca  on  a  sodden  (like  ladies  that  look  upon 
i^watchea  after  a  long  visit)  they  alt  of  them 
|*ia  to  their  arms,  catch  them  up  In  a  hurry,  and 
M>ce  thrnsciiea  in  their  proper  stations  upon  my 
f«lia|(  oat.  Recover  your  fans.  This  part  of  the 
ftooM  is  aoc  difiknlt,  provided  a  woman  applies 
^Ooughistoit. 

*1V  Flutterlag  of  the  fan  is  the  last,  and  in- 
^<nl  Ike  masterpiece  of  the  whole  exercise ;  but  if 
*^  does  not  mlMpend  faer  time,  she  may  nmke 
f^f  mtatrem  of  it  in  three  months.  I  generally 
■^ande  the  dog-^ys  and  the  hot  timoof  the  sum- 
^ototihe  teaching  this  part  of  the  exercise }  for 
^  «aa  as  ever  I  pronounce  Flatter  your  fans,  the 
>y  ii  iiled  wHh  so  many  zephyn  and  gentle 
**<*>>•  »  are  very  refreshing  in  that  season  of  the 
w,  tkongh  they  might  be  dangerous  to  ladies  of 
^  todcr  coaatitatioB  ia  any  other. 

'  Tkere  ■  aa  lafiaite  variety  of  motions  to  be 
<**de  meef  la  the  flatter  of  a  fan.  There  is  the 
*'^  fiaUcr,  the  modest  flutter,  the  timorous  flnt- 
'•^i  the  confased  flntter,  the  merry  flutter,  and  the 
^'^^m  flutter.  Not  to  be  tedious,  there  is  scarce 
'T  tastiaa  ia  the  mind  which  does  not  produce  a 
"^agitation  ia  the  fan;  insomuch,  that  if  I 
*7  Kc  the  fan  of  a  disciplined  lady,  I  know 
"^n  veil  whether  she  laugta,  frowns,  or  blushes. 
I^H  icea  a  Ian  so  very  aagry,  that  it  would  have 
^'*"  daa^eroai  for  the  absent  lover  who  provoked 
^  to  mve  come  within  the  wind  of  it :  and  at  other 


times  so  very  languishing,  that  I  have  been. glad 
for  the  lady's  sake  the  lover  was  at  a  suflicient  dis- 
tance f^Mu  it.  I  need  not  add,  that  a  fan  is  either 
a  prude  or  coquette,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
person  who  bears  it.  To  conclude  my  letter,  I 
must  acquaint  you  that  I  have,  from  my  own  oIk> 
servations,  compiled  a  little  treatfl^  fo#  the  use  of 
my  scholars,  entitled  *  The  P/usions  of  the  Fan  ;* 
which  I  will  communicate  to  you,  if  yon  think  It 
may  be  of  use  to  the  public.  I  shall  mive  a  gene* 
ral  review  on  Thursday  next ;  to  which  you  shall 
be  very  welcome  if  you  will  honour  it  with  your 
presence.    I  am,  dec 

'  P.  S.  I  teach  young  gentlemen  the  whole  art 
of  gallanting  a  fan. 

*  N.  B.  I  have  several  little  plain  fkns  made  for 
tUs  use,  to  avoid  expense.* 

L. 
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Sibiquivit 


Spayiidem:  Sud€i muUwnf  fiiatraqtu laborti 

Aunuidem 

BOR.  An  Poet  t.  24(V 

All  men  will  try,  and  hope  to  write  at  welt. 
And  not  (wlthottt  much  palna)  be  undecely'd. 

R08GOMM0N. 

Mt  friend  the  divine  having  been  used  with  words 
of  complaisance,  which  be  thinks  could  be  pro-, 
perly  applied  to  nd  one  living,  and  I  think  could 
be  only  spoken  of  him,  and  that  in  his  absence,, 
was  so  extremely  offended  with  the  excessive  way 
of  speaking  civilities  among  us,  that  he  made  a 
discourse  against  it  at  the  club,  which  he  coiduded 
with  this  remark,  *  that  he  bad  not  heard  one  com*- 
pllment  made  in  our  society  since  its  commence- 
ment.'   £very  one  was  pleased  with  his  conclusion  ; 
and  as  each  knew  his  good-will  to  the  rest,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  many  professions  of  kindness- 
and  service  which  we  ordinarily  meet  with,  are 
not  imtural  where  the  heert  is  well  inclined ;  but 
are  a  prostitution  of  speech,  seldom  intended  to 
mean  any  part  of  ;Nrhat  they  express,  never  to 
mean  all  they  exprem.    Our  reverend  fHend,  upon 
this  topic,  ^inted  out  to  us  two  or  three  paragraphs 
on  this  subject  in  the  first  seimon  of  the  fint  vo« 
loipe  of  the  UCe  archbishop's  •  posthumous  works. 
I. do  not  know  that  1  ever  read  any  thing  that 
pleased  me  more  1  and  as  it  is  the  praise  of  Longi- 
nus,  that  he  speaks  of  the  sublime  in  a  style  suit- 
able to  it,  so  one  may  say  of  this  author  upon  sin- 
cerity, that  he  abhon  any  pomp  of  rhetoric  on 
this  occasion,  and  treats  it  with  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary  simplicity,  *at  once  to  be  a  preacher  and  an 
example.    With  what  command  of  himself  does  he 
lay  before  us,  in  the  language  and  temper  of  his 
profession,  a  fault,  which  by  the' least  liberty  and 
warmth  of  expression  would  be  the  most  lively 
wit  and  satire  I  But  his  heart  was  better  disposed, 
and  the  good  maa  chastised  the  great  wit  ia  such 
a  manner,  that  he  was  able  to  speak  as  follows  t 

<  —Amongst  too  many  other  instances  of  the 
great  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the  age  where- 
in we  live,  the  great  and  general  want  of  sincerity  • 
in  convenation  Is  none  of  the  least.  The  world  is 
grown  so  full  of  dissimulation  and  compliment 
that  men's  words  are  hardly  any  signification  of 
their  thoughts  1   and   if  aay  man    measure   his 

*  TUlotion's,  QD  Binecftty,  fnm  John  i.  47. 
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mon  tbb  Will  had  recownt  to  Ut  old  topic  of 
niowiiig  tlw  narrow  spiritedoeM,  the  pride,  and 
icnonuice  of  pcdaatti  which  he  carried  to  far, 
that  upon  my  retiring  to  my  lodgings,  I  coald  not 
finrltear  throwing  together  rach  reflectiom  as  oo- 
carred  to  me  npoo  that  ial|ject. 

A  man  who  has  been  broogfat  up  among  books, 
and  is  able  to  tallL  of  nothing  else,  is  a  very  tn- 
different  companion,  and  what  we  call  a  pedant. 
Bot,  methinlu,  we  dboold  enlarge  the  title,  and 
give  it  to  every  one  that  does  not  know  bow  to 
&ink  OQt  of  his  profession  and  particular  way 
of  life. 

What  is  a  greater  pedant  than  a  mere  man  of 
the  town?  &r  him  the  playhonscs,  a  catalcmie 
of  tlie  reigning  beauties,  and  an  account  of  a  rew 
laihionable  distempers  that  have  be&llen  him,  and 
you  strike  him  dumb.  How  many  a  pretty  gen- 
tlemaa^s  knowledge  lies  all  within  the  verge  of  the 
court  I  He  would  tell  you  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal &vourites,  repeat  the  slirewd  savings  of  a 
man  of  quality,  whisper  an  intrigue  that  is  not 
yet  blown  upon  by  common  fame  i  or,  if  the  sphere 
of  his  observations  is  a  little  laiger  than  ordinary, 
will  perlmps  enter  into  all  the  incidents,  turns,  and 
revolutions  in  a  nme  of  om^rs.  When  he  has 
goae  thus  &r,  he  has  shown  you  the  whole  circle 
of  his  accomplishments;  his  parts  are  drained, 
and  he  b  disabled  from  any  further  convenatloo. 
What  are  these  bat  rank  pedhats)  and  yet  these 
are  the  men  who  value  themselves  most  on  their 
exemption  from  the  pedantry  of  colleges. 

I  might  here  sMOtion  the  military  pedant,  who 
always  talks  in  a  camp,  and  Is  stonninc  towns, 
making  lodgments,  and  lighting  battles,  m>m  one 
end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  Every  thing  he 
speaks  smells  of  gunpowder  t  if  you  take  away  Us 
artillery  ftom  him,  he  km  not  a  word  to  say  for 
himself.  I  might  likewise  mention  the  law  pe- 
dant, that  Is  perpetually  patting  cases,  repeating 
the  tiansactions  of  Westminster-Hall,  wrangling 
with  you  upon  the  most  indiffereat  dreamstances 
of  life,  and  not  to  be  convinced  of  the  distance  of 
a  place,  or  of  the  most  trivial  point  in  conversa 
Hon,  but  by  diat  of  argument.  The  state  pedant 
is  wrapped  up  In  /ews,  and  lost  in  politics.    If 

CSMotion  eithertff  the  kings  of  Spain  or  Po. 
,  he  talks  very  notably  i  but  if  vou  go  out  of 
the  Gatette,  you  drop  him.  In  short,  a  mere 
courtier,  a  mere  soldier,  a  mere  scholar,  a  mere 
any  thing,  b  an  Imlpid  pedantic  character,  and 
equally  ridicnioos. 

Of  all  the  species  of  pedants  which  I  have  men* 
tloned,  the  book  pedant  is  much  the  most  supports 
able  I  he  has  at  least  an  exercised  undentandiog, 
•ad  a  head  wkicb  b  fUl,  thoagh  confbsed  i  'so  that 
who  converts  with  Mm  amy  ofkoa  receive 


ftom  him  hints  of  thinp  that  are  worth  Knowing, 
aad  what  he  ssay  possibly  turn  to  hb  own  ndvan* 
tage,  thonti  they  are  of  little  ase  to  the  owner. 
The  worst  kind  of  pedants  aaMmg  learned  men,  are 
sock  as  are  naturally  endued  with  a  very  msall 
share  of  eoasmoo  sense,  and  have  read  a  great 
number  of  books  without  taste  or  distiactloa. 

The  truth  of  It  b,  learning,  Hke  travelllag,  and 
«ll  other  methods  of  fanprovement,  as  it  flabhes. 
good  sense,  so  it  makes  a  sllfy  man  tea  thousand 
times  more  insufferable,  by  supplying  variety  of 


asatter  to  hb  Impcrtiaenee,  and  giving  him  an  op- 
poneaity  of  abouading  ia  absurdities. 


Shallow  pedants  cry  up  one  another  much 
Ihaa  men  of  solid  and  useful  learning.  To  read  the 
titles  they  give  aa  editor  or  eolUtor  of  a  nmno- 
scHpt,  yea  would  lake  \m  Csr  the  glory  of  the 


cosnnmnwealth  of  letten,  aad  the  sroader  of  I 
age ;  when  perhaps  upon  examiaatioB  you  in 
that  he  has  only  rectified  a  Greek  partkle,  or  Ui 
out  a  whole  sentence  in  proper  conunai. 

They  are  obliged  Indeed  to  lie  thus  lavish  « 
their  praises,  thiU  they  may  keep  one  another  i 
countenance  i  aad  It  is  no  wonder  if  a  great  deJ 
of  knowledge,  which  b  not  capable  of  making 
man  wise,  has  a  nntural  tendency  to  make  Ui 
vaia  and  arrogant. 
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BimeHbieopim 


MamahU  adpUrmm,  benigno 
Rufit  hanorum  mmlaUa  cormu. 

HOtL  1  <M.  KTU, 

-^—  Here  to  thee  ^hall  pbntjr  %em. 
And  >U  bcr  richct  •how. 
To  ni»t  tke  honour  of  tke  qaiet  plate. 
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Havuto  often  received  an  Invitatioo 
friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coveriey  to  pass  away 
month  with  him  in  the  country,  I  last  week  arcoo 
paaied  him  thither,  and  am  settled  with  him  fe 
some  time  at  his  countryJiouse,,  where  I  intend  t 
form  several  of  my  ensuing  speculations.  Sir  Re 
ger,  who  b  very  well  acquainted  with  my  bamoe 
lets  me  rise  and  go  to  bed  when  I  please,  dine  s 
hb  own  table  or  in  my  chaisber  as  I  think  lit,  si 
still  aad  say  nothing  without  bidding  me  be  merry 
When  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  eonse  to  se 
him,  he  only  shovrs  me  af  a  distaace.  As  I  haf 
been  walking  in  hb  fields  I  have  observed  thei 
stealing  a  sight  of  me  over  a  hedge,  aad  havi 
heard  the  kn%bt  desiring  them  not  to  let  me  le 
them,  for  thai  I  hated  to  be  stared  aL 

I  am  the  more  at  ease  In  Sir  Roger*s  familj 
because  it  consists  of  sober  and  staid  peraoos;  fo 
as  the  knight  b  the  best  master  in  the  worid,  b 
seldom  changes  hb  servants  i  and  as  he  b  belo%« 
by  all  about  him,  hb  servants  never  care  fo 
leaving  him;  by  thb  awans  hb  domestki  an 
all  in  years,  aad  grown  old  with  their  nmstei 
Yon  weald  take  hb  valet  de  dmaibre  for  hb  tut 
ther,  hb  butler  b  grey-headed,  hb  groom  b  on 
of  die  gravest  ssen  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  b 
coadunaa  has  the  looks  of  a  privy^cousurlkl 
Yea  see  the  goodnen  of  the  master  evea  in  th 
old  housedog,  and  In  a  gray  pad  that  b  kept  k 
the  stable  with  great  care  and  tendemem  out  s 
regard  to  hb  past  services,  thoagh  he  has  lieea  uM 
lc«  for  seveial  years. 

I  coald  not  Imt  obaerve  with  a  great  deal  ^ 
pleasure  the  joy  that  appeared  la  the  eounteoanc^ 
of  these  ancient  doBMstfiss  upoo  my  fHend*s  arrbi 
at  hb  coontry^oat.  Some  of  them  could  not  rt 
firabi  from  tcan  at  the  sight  of  their  old  masts^ 
every  one  of  them  pressed  forward  to  do  mmm 
thiag  for  him,  aad  seemed  discouraged  If  they  «cf 
not  employed.  At  the  same  time  the  good  o| 
knight,  with  amixtnre  of  the  falher  and  the 


of  the  fismily,  tempered  the  Inqalrics  aHer 
aihin  with  several  kind  questions  relating  to  t 
selves.    Urns  hussanity  aad  goed'«ature  ei 
every  iHNly  to  hlmi  so  that  when  be  b  pleai 
upoo  any  of  them,  all  hb  fiuaily  are  In  good  b| 
mour,  and  none  so  much  as  the 
diverts  himself  with :  on  the  coatraiy, 
or  betrays  any  infinsity  of  old  age, 
a  stander-by  to  observe  a  secret  ceacera  la  &i 
leoki  of  tf  1  hb  servuts^ 


person  whom  I 

siy.  If  he  couiM 
je,  it  b  easy  « 
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nkNi,  tbit  gHIng  hlg  cast  clotbes  to  be  worn  by 
vmlets  hai  a  very  ill  effect  upoo  little  iiiiiMit,  and 
creates  a  silly  sense  of  equality  between  the  par- 
ties, in  persons  affected  only  with  outward  thin^. 
1  have  heard  him  often  pleasant  on  this  occasion, 
and  de»crlb«  a  yoim^  i^ntleman  abusini;  his  man 
in  that  coaR,  which  a  month  or  two  befon*  wa^  the 
most  pleafeiiif  di^tlnction  he  was  conscious  of  in 
himself.  He  would  turn  hb  discourse  still  more 
pleasantly  npon  the  bounties  of  the  ladles  in  this 
kind  ;  and  I  have  beard  him  say,  be  knew  a  fine 
woman,  wbo  distribated  rewards  and  punishments 
in  Irving'  becoming  or  unbecoming  dmses  to  her 
BMids. 

Bat  my  good  friend  is  above  these  little  instances 
of  good-will)  In  bestowing  only  trifles  on  hii  ser- 
vanin ;  a  good  servant  to  him  is  sure  of  having  it 
in  his  choice  ver>  soon  of  being  no  servant  at  all. 
As  I  before  obstfvcd,  he  is  so  good  a  husband,  and 
knows  M)  thoroughly  that  the  >kill  of  the  pone  is 
the  cardinal  virtue  of  this  life ;  1  say  he  knows  so 
we'l  that  frugality  is  the  support  of  generosity, 
that  he  can  often  spare  a  lar^  fine  when  a  tene- 
OMut  falls,  and  give  that  setilemeat  to  a  good 
servant  wha  has  a  mind  to  go  into  the  world,  or 
make  a  stranger  pay  the  fine  to  that  servant,  for 
his  more  comfortable  maintenance.  If  he  stays  in 
his  serviee. 

A  man  of  honour  and  generosity  considers  it 
would  be  miserable  to  himself  to  have  no  w  ill  but 
that  of  another,  ttamigb  it  were  of  the  best  person 
breathing,  and  for  that  reason  goes  on  as  fast  as 
he  is  able  to  put  his  servants  into  independent 
livelihoods.  The  greatest  part  of  Sir  Roger*s 
estate  is  teaaated  by  peisons  who  have  served  him- 
self or  his  aaccstors.  It  was  to  me  extremely  plea- 
saat  to  observe  the  visitaats  from  several  parts  to 
welcome  hia  arrival  into  the  country :  and  all  the 
difference  that  I  could  take  notice  of  between 
the  late  servants  who  came  so  see  him,  and  those 
who  staid  in  the  family,  was,  that  these  latter 
were  looked  opoa  as  tiner  gentlemea  and  betur 
coartien. 

This  maaamlsninn  and  placing  tbeoi  ia  a  way  of 
livellkood,  I  look  upoa  at  only  what  is  due  to  a 
gnod  servant  f  which  eocooragemeat  wiU  maka 
hb  successor  be  as  diligent,  as  humble,  and  as 
ready  as  he  was.  There  is  something  wonderM 
In  the  nairownem  of  those  minds,  which  can  be 
plcaMd,  and  be  barree  of  boaaty  to  those  who 
please  them. 

One  might,  on  thb  occasion,  recoaat  the  seiMe 
that  great  persoas  in  all  ages  have  had  of  the  merit 
of  their  dependants,  and  the  heroic  services  whicb 
mea  have  done  iheir  masters  in  the  extremity  of 
tbeir  foHanes  i  aad  shown  to  their  undone  palroat, 
that  tbrtnae  was  aU  the  difference  between  them  i 
bat  as  I  design  thb  my  specolatioa  only  as  a  gentle 
adaMRkioa  to  thanUess  mastcn,  I  shall  aot  ga  oat 
of  the  occarreaces  of  coamoa  life,  but  amert  it  as 
a  general  observation,  that  I  never  saw,  but  in  Sir 
Roger's  fisaiUy  and  one  or  two  more,  good  scrvaats 
Created  as  they  oagfat  to  be.  Sir  Rogirr*s  kiadaess 
extends  lo  their  cWMr»*s  children,  and  thb  very 
awraing  he  seat  hb  coachman's  grandsoa  to  pren* 
tice.  1  shall  candade  thb  paper  witb  aa  account 
of  a  pktare  la  hb  gaUery,  where  there  ase  many 
wMdi  will  darrve  my  fntare  observation^ 

At  tke  vef>  npper  end  of  thb  haadsoaie 
tare  I  saw  the  poitfaitare  of  two  youag  mea 
ing  in  a  river,  the  one  naked,  the  otbm*  ia  a  livery. 
The  pmaa  sapportcd  seemed  ball /lead,  bat  still 
so  Brack  alive  m  to  show  la  hb  bca  ex^bito  joy 
and  loie  towards  tbt  othtt.    I  thonght  Ike  faliiHa^ 
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figure  resembled  my  friend  Sir  flo;i:er{  and  lookinc 
at  the  butler  who  stood  by  me,  for  an  aremint  nf 
it,  be  informed  me  that  the  person  in  the  liver> 
was  a  servant  of  Sir  Roger**,  who  stood  nn  the 
shore  while  his  master  was  swimming,  andohier%- 
ing  him  taken  with  some  sudden  illness,  And  Mnk 
under  water,  jumped  in  aiid  saved  him.    He  told 
me,  Sir  Roger  took  off  th^  dren  he  was  io  a^  Mian 
as  he  caase  home,  and  by  a  great  booaty  at  thai 
time,  followed  by  hb  favtmr  ever  since,  had  nmrfr 
hiMi  mtt«ter  of  (liar  pretty  seat  wblch  we  mw  at  a 
dis  ince  as  we  came  to  this  house.     I  Tcnemh^r*^ 
indeed  Sir  Roger  said,  there  lived  a  very  wortt*% 
gentleman,  to  whom  he  was  highh  obliged,  wtthomt 
mentioning  any  thing  further.     Upon  my  looktne  a 
little  di^i(i»fied  at  some  part  of  the  picivrr,  my 
attendant  Informed  me,  that  it   is  as  «|rain^t  ^ir 
Roger*s  will,  and  at  the  eaftte^t  reqiie«t  of  thr' 
^ntleman  himself,  that  he  was  drawn  imbe  hat>it' 
in  which  he  bad  saved  his  master. 


N«IOff.    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  4,  1711. 

Gratit  anhetanSf  multa  agendo  nihil  agfn%. 

PHADfL  Fab.  v.  9. 

Oat  of  Invftth  to  no  purpose,  and  verf  busy  about  nithin^., 

As  I  was  yesterday  morntaig  walking  a!tb  Sir 
Roger  before  hb  house,  a  eoantr>--f(*llow  bitnseb^ 
him  a  huge  fish,  whieh,  he  told  him,  Mr.  I^illtai^ 
Wimble  *  had  caught  that  very  moraine ;  and  iYmi 
he  presented  it  with  hb  service  to  Mm,  and  ivi^ 
tended  to  come  and  dine  with  him.  At  the 
time  he  delivered  a  letter,  wMch  my  friend 
to  me  as  soao  as  the  messenger  left  hiai. 

*  tin  aooER, 
*  I  DBsraB  >ou  to  accept  of  a  jack,  whicb  1%  ihi 
best  I  have  caught  thb  season.  I  intend  to  c«mi»^ 
and  «tay  with  you  a  week,  and  see  kow  the  |x-r«  { 
bite  in  the  Black  river.  I  observed  witb  <«4Mf,^ 
concern,  the  last  time  I  saw  yoa  upon  the  l>o«  lfti;d 
green,  that  your  whip  waated  a  lash  to  it  ;  I  v^^ 
bring  kJf  a  dozeo  with  me  thai  I  twtatrd  lai 
week,  which  I  hope  will  serve  yoa  all  the  tin« 
yoa  are  in  the  country.  1  have  not  beeo  out  <\ 
the  saddle  for  six  days  last  past,  having  brc*n  i^ 
Kton  Mk  ith  Sir  John's  eldest  son.  He  tak«»  to  L| 
learning  hugely.  *  1  am,  sia, 

'  Your  humble  servant, 

*  WILL  W|] 


Thb  extraordinary  letter,  and  mcsoige  tkat  u^ 
compnnied  it,  iaade  me  very  curioas  to  know  tti 
character  aad  quality  of  the  gentleman  mho  •t^^ 
them )  whicb  1  found  to  be  as  foUasv  :  ^  ^  1 
Wimble  is  younger  brother  io  a  baronet,  nisd  cti 
flceoded  of  the  ancient  family  of  tbe  W  unble^  1 1 
is  now  between  forty  and  fifty  \  bat  beia^  bred  i 
no  business,  and  bom  to  no  estate,  be  f{enrT.*.i| 
lives  with  his  elder  brother  as  soperiatcndaAt  i 
lilsgaaia»  He  hunts  a  pack  of  dop  better  iIm 
any  maa  in  the  country,  and  b  vciy 
finding  ont  a  hare.  He  b  extremelv 
In  all  the  little  Ipwdicrafts  of  aa  idle 
Biakes  a  Ma>*fly  to  a  miracle  ;  aad  fm 
whole  country  with  angle-rods^  As  he 
natared  oflklous  feUow,  and  very  aMKi 
upoa  aerount  of  hb  family,  be  b  a  wrkosae  ins^ 

•  Shrtcbed  ffoffl  Mr.  Tbomss  Mritrnift,  s  Yorkshii-*  i 
tbmah,  ymingfr sun  of  s  banuict.  He  dM  at  Dttbtm,  J  v  \ 
1741.    aes  Nos.  1!IC,  Ul,  sad«itf. 
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dable  coortesy  and  pardonable  Imolence.  1  do  not 
know  but  it  might  be  exactly  where  the  cofl^- 
hoose  *  it  now.        ' 

*  Yon  arc  to  know,  this  ay  ancestor  was  not  only 
of  a  military  gcoins,  bat  Bt  alto  for  the  arts  of 
peace,  for  he  played  on  the  bass-viol  as  well  as  any 
gentleman  at  court;  yon  lee  where  his  viol  hanf^s  by 
his  basket-hilt  sword.  The  action  at  the  Tilt-yard 
yon  may  be  sure  won  the  fair  lady,  who  was  a  maid 
of  honour,  and  the  greatest  beauty  of  her  time ; 
here  she  stands  the  next  picture.  You  see,  sir,  my 
great  great  great  grandmother  has  on  the  new- 
fashioned  petticoat,  except  that  the  modern  u  ga- 
thered at  tne  wusi;  my  grandmother  appears  a^  if 
she  stood  in  a  large  drum,  whereas  the  ladies  now 
walk  as  if  they  were  in  a  g<xart.  For  all  this  lady 
was  bred  at  ronrt,  she  became  an  excellent  country* 
« ife,  she  brought  ten  children,  and  when  I  show 
%ou  the  library,  yon  shall  see  in  her  own  hand  (al- 
lowing for  the  diffeience  of  the  language)  the  best 
receipt  now  in  England  both  for  an  hasty-pudding 
and  a  white-pot. 

'  If  you  please  to  fall  back  a  little,  because  it  is 
aeccssary  to  look  at  the  three  next  pictures  at  one 
view  i  tMse  are  three  sisten.  She  on  the  right liand, 
who  is  so  verv  beantiful,  died  a  maid i  the  next  to 
her,  still  handsomer,  had  the  same  fate,  against  her 
Willi  thu homely  thing  in  the  middle  had  both  their 
portions  added  to  h^  own,  and  was  stolen  by  a 
neighbouring  gentleman,  a  man  of  stratagem  and 
resolution,  for  be  i»oiioned  three  mastiffs  to  come  at 
her,  and  knocked  down  two  decr-ftealers  In  carry- 
ing her  off.  Misfortjioes  happen  In  all  families. 
The  thefl  of  this  romp,  and  so  jnuch  money,  was  no 
great  matter  to  our  estate.  But  the  next  heir  that 
pomewed  it  was  this  ^ft  gentleman,  whom  you  see 
there.  Observe  the  small  buttons,  the  little  boots, 
the  laees,  the  slashes  about  ha  clothes,  and  above 
all  the  posture  be  is  drawn  In  (which  to  be  sure  wa« 
his  own  ebooulng)}  you  see  he  sits  with  one  hand  on 
m  desk  writing,  and  looking  as  it  were  another  way, 
like  an  easy  writer,  or  a  sonneteer.  He  was  one  of 
those  that  had  too  much  wit  to  know  bow  to  live  in 
the  worid;  he  was  a  man  of  no  justice,  but  great 
good-manners;  he  ruined  every  body  that  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  him,  but  never  said  a  rude  thing  in 
his  life;  the  most  indoUnt  person  in  the  worid,  he 
would  sign  a  deed  that  passed  away  half  his  estate 
with  his  gloves  or,  but  would  not  put  on  his  hat 
before  a  lady  if  it  were  to  save  his  country.  He  Is 
said  to  be  the  first  that  made  love  bv  squeesing  the 
hand.  He  left  the  estate  with  ten  thousand  pounds 
debt  upon  it ;  but,  however,  by  all  hands  1  have 
been  Informed  that  he  was  every  way  the  finest  gen. 
tieman  in  the  worid.  That  debt  lay  heavy  on  our 
house  for  one  generation;  but  It  was  retrieved  by 
a  gift  from  that  honest  man  yon  see  there,  a  citizen 
of  our  name,  but  nothing  at  all  akin  to  us.  I  know 
Sir  Andrew  Freeport  has  said  behind  my  back,  that 
this  nan  was  descended  firom  one  of  the  ten  chil- 
dren of  the  maid  of  honour  1  showed  yon  above ; 
but  it  was  never  made  out.  We  winked  at  the 
thing.  Indeed,  becanse  money  was  wanting  at  that 
time.* 

Here  1  saw  my  friend  a  little  cmbarramed,  and 
tamed  my  fiice  to  the  next  poitraitnre. 

Sir  Roger  went  on  with  his  ncconnt  of  the  gallery 
in  the  following  manner.  '  This  man  (pointing  to 
bim  1  looked  at)  1  take  to  be  the  honour  of  our 
bouse.  Sir  Humphrey  de  Coveriey;  he  was  in  hb 
deali^p  as  punctual  as  a  tradeanan,  and  as  geae- 
roiM  as  a  gentleman.    He  woold  have  thought  him 


•TbeTm-yunl 
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self  as  much  undone  by  breaking  his  word,  as  if  if 
were  to  be  followed  by  baokntptcy.    He  terved 
his  country  as  knight  of  the  shire  to  hb  dying  day. 
He  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  maintain  an  integrity 
in  hb  words  and  actions,  even  in  things  that  re> 
garded  the  oflices  which  were  incumbent  upon  bim, 
in  the  care  of  his  own  affairs  and  relations  of  life, 
and  therefore  dreaded  (though  he  had  great  Uleni^) 
to  go  into  employments  of  state,  where  he  must  be 
exposed  to  the  snares  of  ambition.     Innocence  of 
life  and  great  ability  were  the  distingubhlog  part» 
of  hif  chararter;  the  lutter,  he  had  oRen  observed, 
hail  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  former,  and  he 
used  frequently  to  lament  that  great  and  good  bad 
not  the  same  signification.    He  was  an  excelteiftt 
husbandman,  but  had  resolved  not  to  exceed  such  m 
di^ree  of  wealth;  all  above  it  he  iMslowcd  in  sr^ 
cret  bountie«  many  yean  after  the  sum  be  aimed  at 
for  his  otTO  use  was  attained.    Yet  be  did  doc 
slacken  his  industry,  but  to  a  decent  old  age  tpeat 
the  life  and  fortune,  which  was  snperflnoiM  to  blaa- 
self,  in  the  service  of  his  friends  nad  neighbovrs.* 

Here  we  were  called  to  dinner,  and  Sir  Rogrr 
ended  the  discourse  of  thb  gentleman,  by  tdlinc 
me,  as  we  followed  the  servant,  that  thb  hb 
lor  was  a  brave  man,  and  narrowly  escaped  beii 
kilted  In  the  civil  wars;  '  For,*  said  he,  « he  w 
»ent  out  of  the  field  upon  a  private  message,  tb*- 
day  before  the  battle  of  Worcester.'  The  wbin  of 
narrowly  escaping  by  having  been  wliMu  a  day  ot 
danger,  with  other  matten  above  meationed,  miar^ 
with  good  sense,  left  me  at  a  lorn  whether  I  w  a<« 
more  delighted  with  my  friend*s  wisdom  or  »tsit- 
ptirity. 

STEJCLB.  JIT. 


N*  110.    FRIDAY,  JULY  6,  1711. 


Horror  uUque  tmtmo$j  siimU  iptm  tUemUm  terrrmi. 

Viae.  Mm.  U.  733^ 

AH  things  are  fbll  of  horror  and  alHght, 
Aad  dreadtiil  cv'n  the  aticnoe  of  the  oiglit. 

D&YDEM. 


At  a  little  dbtanee  firom  Sir  Roger's 

the  ruins  of  na  old  abb^,  there  b  a  long  wai 

nged  eims;  which  are  snot  up  so  very  MgK 


when  one  pusses  ^nder  them,  the  rooks  and 
that  rest  upon  the  tops  of  them  seen  to  lie  < 
in  another  region.    I  am  very  mnch  ddigbied 
this  sort  of  noise,  which  I  consider  as 
natural  prayer  to  that  Being  who  supplies  the  w 
of  hb  whole  creation,  aad  who,  in  the  ~ 
language  of  the  Psalms  •,  feedeth  the 
vens  that  call  upon  him.    1  like  thb 
the  better,  because  of  an  111  report  it  lies 
beinr  haunted ;  for  which  renion  (as  1  have 
told  in  the  fomily)  no  living  creature  ever  walk* 
It  besides  the  chaplain.    My  good  fitead  tbc 
ler  desired  me  wiu  a  very  grave  foce  not  t* 
ture  myself  in  It  after  sunset,  for  that  oae  mf 
footmen  had  been  almost  frighted  oat  of  bb  ' 
by  a  spirit  that  appeared  to  hhn  in  the  shape 
bbck  hone  without  a  head;  to  wMcb  be 
that  about  a  month  ago  oae  of  the  vwida 
home  late  that  way  with  a  pkil  of  milk 
head,  heard  such  a  rartling  among  the  ~ 
she  let  It  foil. 

I  was  taking  a  walk  bi  thb  place  last  sigbt 
tween  the  ho«n  of  afaie  and  ten,  and  eouM  boc 
foncy  It  one  of  ^the  most  proper  scenes  la  tbe 
for  a  ghoM  to  appear  in.    The  rvfav  of  Ibe  a^i 
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are  wcaUned  ap  and  dawn  on  every  tide,  and  Mf 
cof«nd  with  ivy  and  elder-boshes,  the  harboun  of 
vteral  solitary  birds  wfaicb  seldom  make  their  ap- 
pcaruce  till  the  doik  of  the  evenini^  The  place 
w«s  formerly  a  charcb-yard,  and  has  stiU  several 
■arks  in  It  of  graves  and  borying-places.  There 
is  web  an  echo  amoag  the  old  ruins  and  vaults,  that 
if  jo«  stenp  bat  a  little  louder  than  ordinary,  you 
hear  the  sound  repeated.  At  the  same  time  the 
waik  of  elms,  with  the  croaking  of  the  ravens 
which  from  time  to  time  are  heard  from  the  tops 
•f  them,  looks  exceeding  solemn  and  venerable. 
IVse  o^ects  naturally  raise  seriousness  and  atten- 
tioo;  and  when  night  heightens  the  aw  fulness  of 
the  place,  and  pours  out  her  supernumerary  horrors 
sp^o  every  thing  in  it,  1  do  not  at  ail  wonder  that 
weak  minds  fill  it  with  spectres  and  apparitions. 

Mr.  Locke,  is  his  ch^ter  of  the  Association  of 
ideas,  has  very  curious  remarks  to  show  how  by  the 
prpjadice  of  education  one  idea  often  introduces 
iato  the  miiid  a  whole  set  that  bear  no  resemblance 
loooe  another  in  the  nature  of  things.  Among  se- 
vnal  examples  of  this  kind,  he  produces  the  fol- 
low iag  instance:  *  The  ideas  of  goblins  and  sprites 
hare  really  no  more  to  do  with  darkness  than  light : 
jH  let  bat  a  foolish  maid  inculcate  these  often  on 
Che  mind  of  a  child,  and  raise  them  there  together, 
ymnbly  be  shall  never  be  able  to  separate  them 
spin  so  long  as  he  lives  i  but  darkness  shall  ever 
sfierwaids  bring  with  it  those  frightful  ideas,  and 
thej  shall  be  so  joined,  that  he  can  no  more  bear 
the  ooe  tlan  the  other  *.' 

As  I  was  walking  in  this  solitude,  where  the  dusk 
«f  the  ereniog  conspired  with  so  many  other  occa* 
Mas  of  terror,  1  olMerved  a  cow  grazing  not  far 
fnm  me,  which  an  imagination  that  was  apt  to 
sortie  might  easily  have  construed  into  a  black 
hsne  witbont  a  head :  and  1  dare  say  the  poor 
fsQtman  lost  hb  wits  upon  some  such  trivial  occa> 


My  friesid  Sir  Roger  has  told  me  with  a  great 
deal  of  mirth,  that  at  hb  fir«t  coming  to  hb  estate 
he  fiMmd  three  parts  of  his  house  altogether  useless ; 
that  the  best  room  in  it  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
i^  haunted,  and  by  that  means  was  locked  op ; 
(ittt  ooises  had  beeu  heard  in  his  long  gallery,  so 
that  he  could  not  get  a  servant  to  enter  it  after 
n(ht  o'clock  at  night;  that  the  door  of  one  of  hb 
chahers  was  oail«l  up,  because  there  went  a  story 
is  the  family  that  a  butler  had  formerly  hanged 
botrtf  in  it ;  and  that  his  mother,  who  lived  to  a 
pot  age,  had  shut  up  half  the  rooms  in  the  house, 
a  which  either  hrr.  husband,  a  son,  or  daughter 
hod  died.  The  knight  seeing  his  habitation  re> 
daced  to  so  amall  a  compass,  and  himself  in  a  man- 
Brr  ihai  out  of  hb  own  house,  upon  the  death  of 
ha  Bsother  ordered  all  the  apartments  to  be  flung 
•pn,  and  exorcised  by  his  chapUiin,  who  lay  in 
^enr  room  one  after  another,  and  by  that  means 
AsHpated  Che  iears  which  had  so  long  reigned  in 
the  family. 

I  ahoold  not  thus  have  been  particular  upon  these 
ridiealoas  horrors,  did  not  I  '6nd  them  so  very  much 
prnail  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  At  the  same 
tme  1  thiak  a  person  who  b  thus  terrified  with  the 
taa^aafiou  of  ghobls  and  spectres  much  more  rea- 
wisUilethan  ooe,  who|  contrary  to  the  reports  of 
sfl  hirtoriaas  sacred  and  profane,  ancient  and  mo^ 
dcfo,  aad  to  the  traditionr  of  all  nations,  thinks 
^  appearance  of  spirits  fabulous  and  groundles9. 
Ceald  lot  I  give  myielf  up  to  this  general  testi- 
VMT  of  amakind,  I  should  to  the  relations  of  pan> 

*  tmf9»  Baman  IJndcntaoding,  b.  il.  cb.  33.  sect  10,. 


ticular  persons  who  are  now  living,  and  whom  I 
cannot  distrust  in  other  matters  of  fact.  I  might 
here  add,  that  not  only  the  historians,  to  whom  we 
may  join  the  poets,  but  likewise  the  pldlosophen 
of  antiquity,  have  favoured  this  opinion.  Lucre- 
tius *,  though  by  the  course  of  his  philosophy  ho 
was  obliged  to  maintain  that  the  soul  did  not  ex- 
ist separate  from  the  body,  makes  no  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  apparitions,  and  that  men  have  often 
appeared  after  their  death.  This  I  think  very  re- 
markable: he  was  BO  pressed  with  the  matter  of 
fact  which  he  could  not  have  the  confidence  to 
deny,  that  he  was  forced  to  account  for  it  by  one 
of  the  most  absurd  nnphilosophicai  notions  that  was 
ever  started.  He  tells  us,  that  the  surfaces  of  all 
bodies  are  perpetually  flying  off  from  their  respec- 
tive bodies,  one  afiter  another;  and  that  these  sur- 
faces or  thin  cases,  that  included  each  other  whilst 
Ihey  were  joined  in  the  body  like  the  coats  of  an 
onion,  are  sometimes  seen  entire  when  they  are  se 
parated  from  it;  by  which  means  we  often  behold 
the  shapes  and  shadows  of  persons  who  are  either 
dead  or  absent. 

I  shall  dismiss  this  paper  with  a  story  out  of  Jo- 
sephus  f ,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  story  it- 
self as  for  the  moral  reflections  with  which  the  au- 
thor concludes  it,  and  which  I  shall  here  aet  down 
in  hb  own  words :  *  Glaphyra,  the  daughter  of 
King.  ArchelauB,  afiter  the  death  of  her  two  flnt 
husbands  (being  married  to  a  third,  who  was  bro- 
ther to  her  first  husband,  and  so  passionately  in 
love  with  her  that  he  turned  off  hb  former  wife  to 
make  room  for  thb  marriage)  had  a  very  odd  kind 
of  dream.  She  fancied  that  she  saw  her  first  hus- 
band coming  towards  her,  and  that  she  embraced 
him  with  great  tenderness;  when  in  the  midst  of 
the  pleasure  which  she  expreaed  at  the  sight  of 
him,  he  reproached  her  after  the  following  man- 
ner :  ''*  Glaphyra,**  says  he,  ^  thou  hubt  made  good 
the  old  saying.  That  women  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
IVas  not  I  the  husband  of  thy  virginity  ?  Have  1 
not  children  by  thee  ?  How  couldst  thou  forget  our 
loves  so  far  as  to  enter  faito  a  second  marriage,  and 
after  that  into  a  third,  nay  to  take  for  thy  hus- 
band a  man  who  has  so  shamelessly  crept  into  the 
bed  of  his  brother  ?  However,  for  the  sake  of  our 
past  loves,  I  shall  free  thee  from  thy  present  re- 
proach, and  make  thee  mine  for  ever.**  Glaphyra 
told  this  dream  to  several  women  of  her  acquaints 
ance,  and  died  soon  after.  I  thought  this  story 
might  not  be  impertinent  in  this  place  wherein  f 
speak  of  those  kings.  Besides  that  the  example 
deserves  to  be  taken  notice  of  as  it  contains  a  most 
certain  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  squl,  and 
of  Divine  Providence.  If  any  man  thinks  these 
facts  incredible,  let  him  eiyoy  hb  own  opinion  to 
himself,  but  let  him  not  endeavour  to  disturb  the 
belief  of  others,  who  by  instances  of  this  nature 
aire  excited  to  the  study  of  virtue.' 

ADOISON.  Xr, 


Nmi.    SATURDAY,  JULY  7, 1711. 

Inter  silwis  dcademi  quttrert  verutn. 

HOR.  Ep.  3. 1. 8.  V.  45. 

To  search  for  truth  in  academic  frovcs. 

The  course  of  my  last  speculation  led  me  insensibly 
into  a  subject  upon  which  I  always  meditate  with 
great  delight,  I  mean  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 

*  Book  iv.  ver.  34,  Bee, 
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f  wSM  yesterday  walking  alone  in  ope  of  my  friend*i 
woodk,  and  loct  mynelf  in  it  very  agreeably,  u  I 
woi  ronning  over  in  my  mind  the  several  aixmnents 
tliat  ettaUiilMd  thte  great  point,  which  ■  the  baiii 
of  morality,  and  the  source  of  all  the  pleasing  hopf  s 
and  secret  joys  that  can  arise  in  (he  heart  of  a 
reasonable  creature.  I  considered  those  several 
proofs,  drawn  t 

First,  from  the  nature  of  the  sonl  itself,  and  par- 
ticularly its  immateriality  i  which,  though  not  ab- 
Miutely  necessary  to  the  eternity  of  its  dnration 
has,  I  think,  been  evinced  to  almost  a  demonstra- 
tion. 

Secondly,  from  Its  passions  and  sentiments,  as  par- 
ticnlarly  from  its  love  of  existence,  Its  horror  of 
annihilation,  and  its  hopes  of  immortality,  with  that 
sweet  satisfaction  which  it  finds  in  the  practice  of 
virtue,  and  that  uneasiness  which  follows  in  it  upon 
the  commission  of  vice. 

Thirdly,  from  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
whose  justice,  goodness,  wisdom,  and  veracity  are 
all  concerned  in  this  great  point 

But  among  these  and  other  excellent  arguments 
for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  there  is  one  drawn 
from  the  perpetual  progress  of  the  sonl  to  its  per- 
fection, wlthput  a  povibility  of  erer  arriving  at  it ; 
which  is  a  hint  that  1  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
opened  and  improved  by  others  Vho  have  written 
on  this  subject,  though  it  seems  to  me  to  carry  a 
great  weight  with  it.    I)ow  can  it  enter  into  the 
thoughts  of  man,  that  the  soul,  vrhich  is  capable  of 
such  immense  perfections,  and  of  receiving  new 
improvements  to  all  eternity,  shall  fall  away  into 
nothing  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  created?  Are  such 
abilities  made  for  no  purpose  ?  A  brute  arrives  at 
a  point  of  perfection  That  he  can  ne^er  pass:  In  a 
few  yean  he  has  all  the  endowments  he  is  capable 
of  I  and  were  be  to  live  ten  thowand  more,  would 
l>e  the  same  thing  he  is  at  present.  MTere  a  human 
soul  thas  at  a  stand  in  her  accomplishments,  were 
her  faculties  to  be  full  Mown,  and  incapable  of 
further  enlargements.  I  could  Imagine  ii  might  fall 
away  Insensibly,  and  drop  at  once  into  a  state  of 
annihilation.    But  can  we  believe  a  thinking  be- 
ing, toat  is  in  a  perpetual  progrea  of  Improve- 
meats,  and  travelling  on  from  perfection  to  per- 
fection, after  having  just  looked  abroad  Into  the 
workk  of  its  Creator,  and  made  a  few  discoveries 
pf  his  infinite  gpodness,  wisdom,  and  power,  must 
perish  at  her.  fint  setting  out,  and  in  the  very  be» 
grinning  of  her  in«|niries? 

A  man,  considered  in  his  present  state,  seems 
only  sept  Into  the  world  to  propagate  hii  kind, 
lie  provides  himself  with  a  successor,  and  imm^ 
diately  quits  his  post  to  make  room  for  him. 


Hmm 


beings  f  Wovld  he  gWe  m  talents  that  are  not  is 
be  exerted  ?  Capacities  |bat  are  never  to  be  ^sti- 
fled? How  can  we  find  that  wisdom  which  Msn 
through  all  his  works  in  the  formation  of  bwii, 
without  looking  on  this  world  as  only  a  nursery  f«r 
the  next,  and  believing  that  the  several  generation! 
of  rational  creatures,  which  rise  up  and  disappnr 
in  such  quick  sucrr«ions,  are  only  to  irceive  tbrk 
fin^t  rudimenU  of  existence  here,  and  after«ardi 
to  be  transplanted  into  a  more  friendly  climste, 
where  they  may  spread  and  flouriah  to  alleteniit}  ? 

There  Is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  nmre  pleasing  and 
triumphant  coi)sideration  in  rellgioothan  this  of  the 
perpetual  progrem  which  the  soul  makes  towards 
the  perfection  of  its  nature,  without  ever  arrivinc 
at  a  period  io  it.  To  look  upon  the  soul  as  goinc 
on  fkom 'strength  to  strength,  to  consider  that  she  n 
to  shine  for  ever  with  new  accessions  of  glorv,  and 
br^ten  to  all  eternity;  that  she  wall  be  still  add- 
ing virtue  to  virtue,  and  knowledge  to  knowlrd^re; 
carries  in  it  something  wonderfully  agreeable  to 
that  ambition  which  b  natural  to  the  mind  of  msn. 
Nay,  it  must  be  a  prospect  pleasing  to  God  hinsrlf. 
to  see  his  creation  for  ever  beanttfying  io  hb  e^e^, 
and  drawing  nearer  to  him,  by  greater  degrees  of 
resemblance. 

Methinks  this  single  omsidecation,  of  the  prn- 
gresK  of  a  finite  spirit  to  perfection,  wilt  be  »ttlb- 
cient  to  extinguish  all  envy  in  inferior  nature*,  and 
all  contempt  in  superior.  That  cherubim,  whiih 
now  appean  as  a  God  to  a  human  soul,  knows  ven 
srell  that  the  period  will  come  about  In  etemii) , 
when  the  human  soul  shall  be  as  perfect  as  he  him- 
self now  lis  n»y>  when  she  shall  look  down  up«c« 
that  degree  of  perfection,  as  much  as  she  now  falU 
short  of  it.  It  is  true,  the  higher  nature  still  ad- 
vances, and  by  that  means  preserves  his  diilaoce 
and  superiority  in  the  scale  of  being  j  but  he  know  • 
that  hovv  high  soever  the  station  is  of  which  b* 
stands  possmsed  at  present,  the  inferior  nature  will 
at  length  mount  up  to  it,  anci  shine  forth  io  Ike 
same  degree  of  glor}'. 

With  what  astonbhment  and  veneration  may  w« 
look  into  our  own  soub,  where  there  are  such  bidi 
den  stores  of  virtue  and  knowledge,  swch  tnn- 
hausted  sources  of  perfection?  We  know  not  }e^ 
what  we  shall  be,  nor  wiU  it  ever  enter  into  cb« 
heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  glory  that  will  b< 
always  in  n^ent  for  him.  The  soul,  coaslderH 
with  its  Creator,  b  like  one  of  those  mathematical 
lines  •  that  may  draw  nearer  to  another  for  alj 
eternity  without  a'  pomibility  of  touching  it:  ao^ 
can  there  be  a  thought  so  transporting,  as  to  eon 
sider  ourselves  In  these  perpetual  approaches  i^ 
him,  who  Is  not  only  the  standard  of  peHecttoi 
but  of  bappincm! 


Sinxdem  aUtriut,  vtiut  unda  MttpervenU  untl^m.* 

HOR.  Ep.  'i.  L  2.  ▼.  175. 

*  Hrir  crowds  bcii^  as  la  «  roUinc  flood 

Ware  urgrt  wavc* 

CBEECH. 

lie  docs  not  seem  bom  to  e^joy  life,  but  to  deliver 
it  down  to  others.  This  is  not  surprbing  to  consi- 
der in  animals,  which  are  formed  for  our  use,  and 
ran  finish  their  botineas  In  a  short  life.  The  silk- 
worm, after  having  spun  her  task,  l^'s  her  eggs 
and  dies.  But  a  man  can  never  ha%e  taken  in  his 
full  measure  of  knowledge,  has  not  time  to  subdue 
his  paisions,  establish  his  soul  in  virtue,  and  come 
up  to  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  before  he  is  hur- 
ried on  the  stage.  Would  an  infinitely  wise  Being 
make  %uch  glorious  creatures  for  so  mean  a  pur- 
pose ?  Can  he  delight  in  the  production  of  such 
abortive  iatelUgenccSi  sack  short4ived  reosouoble 


ADDisosr. 
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ifAM  nfTHAO- 

rir*t,  in  obcdIraM  t»  thy  country's  rites, 
Wonhip  tb'  imoiortal  gods. 

I  AM  always  very  well  pleased  with  a  eonfttry  Sui 
day,  and  think,  if  keeping  holy  the  seventh  d« 
were  only  a  human  institution,  it  would  be  thr  be 
method  that  could  have  bees  thought  of  foriW  p 
Ibhiog  and  civilizing  of  mankind.     It  b  ccriAil 

•  The  sflympioccsor  the  bjrpcrboU. 
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iMiiioii  by  Che  netbodi  which  s^rve  onlv  to  imprioC 
It  deeper.  She  hu  certainly  the  finest  haDd  of  any 
woman  in  the  worid.* 

Here  followed  a  profound  silence ;  and  I  was 
aot  displemed  to  ohterve  ray  friend  fallin]^  so  na- 
tandly  into  a  diiconne,  which  I  had  ever  before 
taken  notice  he  industrionsly  avoided.  After  a 
ver^  lon|^  pAQS^f  he  entered  upon  an  accoont  of 
this  great  circnmstance  in  his  life,  with  an  air 
which  I  thought  raised  ray  idea  of  him  above  what 
I  had  ever  had  before ;  and  gave  me  the  picture 
of  that  cheerful  mind  of*  bis,  before  it  received 
that  stroke  which  hat  ever  since  affected  hh  words 
■ad  actions.    But  he  went  on  as  follows : 

*  I  came  to  my  estate  in  my  twenty-second  year, 
and  resolved  to  follow  the  steps  of  the  most  worthy 
of  my  anoeston  who  have  inhabited  this  spot  of 
earth  before  me,  in  all  the  methods  of  hospitality 
and  (|;ood  neighbourhood,  for  the  sake  of  mv  fame ; 
and  in  country  sports  and  recreations,  for  the  sake 
of  my  health.  In  my  twenty-third  year  I  was 
obliged  to  serve  as  sberilf  of  the  county ;  and  in  my 
servants,  olBceri,  and  whole  equipage,  indulged 
the  pleasure  of  a  young  man  (who  did  not  think  ill 
of  his  own  penon)  in  taking  that  public  occasion 
of  showing  mv  figure  and  behaviour  to  advantage. 
Ton  may  easily  imagine  to  yourself  what  appear* 
aace  I  made,  who  am  pretty  tall,  rid  well,  and 
was  very  well  dressed,  at  the  head  of  a  whole 
county,  with  music  before  me,  a  feather  in  ray  hat, 
and  my  hone  well  bitted.  I  can  assure  you,  I  was 
■oc  a  little  pleased  with  the  kind  looks  and  glances 
I  had  from  all  the  balconies  and  windows  as  1 
rode  to  the  hall  where  the  assiies  were  held.  But 
when  I  came  there,  a  beantiftil  creature  in  a  wi- 
dow's habit  sat  in  court  to  hear  the  event  of  a 
ouae  concerning  her  dower.  This  commanding 
creature  (who  was  bom  for  the  destruction  of  all 
who  behold  her)  put  on  such  a  resignation  in  her 
countenance,  and  bore  thewhispen of  all  around 
the  court  with  such  a  pretty  uneasincm,  I  warrant 
you,  and  then  recovered  henelf  from  one  eye  to 
another,  until  she  was  perfectly  confused  by  meeting 
something  so  wistful  in  all  she  encountered,  that  at 
last,  with  a  murrain  to  her,  ihe  cast  her  bewitching 
eye  upon  me.  I  no  sooner  met  it  but  I  bowed 
like  a  great  surprised  booby  i  and  knowing  her 
caase  to  be  the  first  which  came  on,  I  cried,  like  a 
captivated  calf  as  I  wan,  **  Make  way  for  the  de- 
lirndant*s  witnesses.*'  This  sadden  partiality  made 
all  the  county  immediately  see  the  »heriff  also  was 
become  a  slave  to  the  fine  widow.  Daring  the  time 
her  cause  was  upon  trial,  she  behaved  henelf,  I 
wanant  vou,  with  ftuch  a  deep  attention  to  her  busi- 
nets,  took  opportunities  to  have  little  billets  handed 
to  her  counsel,  then  would  be  in  such  a  pretty  con- 
fusion,  occasioned,  yon  must  know*  by  acting  before 
■o  much  company,  that  not  only  I  but  the  whole 
court  was  pr^udiced  in  her  fiivouri  and  all  that 
the  next  heir  to  her  husband  had  to  orge,was  thought 
•o  groundleis  and  frivolous,  that  when  it  came  to 
her  counsel  to  reply,  there  was  not  half  so  much 
aaid  as  every  one  besides  in  the  court  thought  he 
could  have  urged  to  her  advantage.  You  must  un> 
dentand,  sir,  this  perverse  woman  is  one  of  those 
unarcouatabte  rrraturcs  that  secretly  rejoice  in  the 
adoiiration  of  men,  but  indulge  themselves  in  no 
further  consequrocm  Hence  it  is  that  she  has 
ever  had  a  train  of  admiren,  and  the  removei  from 
her  slaves  in  town  to  those  in  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  She  It  a  read* 
lag  lady,  and  far  gone  in  the  pleasures  of  friend- 
ihip.    She  ii  always  accompanied  by  a  confidant. 


who  is  witness  to  her  daily  protestations  agaiw4 
our  sex,  and  consequently  a  bar  to  her  fint  strp^ 
towards  love,  upon  the  strength  of  her  own  maxiM 
and  declarations. 

*  However,  1  must  needs  say,  thu  accomplished 
mistress  of  mine  has  distinguished  me  above  the 
rest,  and  has  been  known  to  declare  Sir  Roger  d< 
Coveriey  was  the  tamest  and  most  humane  of  all 
the  brutes  in  the  counti*}'.  I  was  told  she  said  so, 
by  one  who  thought  hn  rallied  me;  but  upoo  th« 
strength  of  this  fcleuder  eacoomgement  of  beioi^ 
tbou^t  least  detectable,  I  made  new  liveries,  neui 
paired  my  coach-hones,  sent  them  all  to  town  m 
be  bitted,  and  taught  to  throw  their  legs  well,  aadj 
move  all  together,  before  I  pretended  to  cnsi  th^ 
country,  and  wait  upon  her.  As  boon  ns  I  ihooxM 
my  retinue  suitable  to  the  chara«ter  of  my  fortoa^ 
and  youth,  I  set  out  from  hence  to  make  ray  ad 
dresses.  The  particular  skill  of  this  lady  has  eie^ 
been  to  inflame  your  wishes,  and  vet  command  rn 
spect.  To  make  her  mistress  of  tms  art,  she  has  « 
greater  share  of  knowledge,  wit,  and  good  fcmfj 
than  is  usual  even  among  men  of  merit.  Then  ih« 
b  beautiful  beyond  the  race  of  women.  If  yM 
will  not  let  her  go  on  with  a  certain  artifice  wiiA 
her  eyes,  and  the  skill  of  beauty,  she  will  arm  her^ 
self  with  her  real  charms,  and  strike  you  with  ad^ 
miratioa  instead  of  desire.  It  is  certain,  that  ti 
you  were  to  behold  the  whole  woman^  there  b  th*i 
dignity  in  her  aspect,  that  composare  in  her  bso« 
tioo,  that  complacency  in  her  manner,  that  if  her 
form  makes  you  hope,  her  merit  makes  you  frar. 
But  then  again,  she  b  such  a  desperate  scholar, 
that  nocountry>genileraan  can  approach  her  with 
out  being  a  jest.  As  I  wan  going  to  tell  you,  when 
I  came  to  her  house  I  was  admitted  to  her  prr^ 
sence  with  great  civility  i  at  the  same  tiaae  she 
placed  henelf  to  be  fint  seen  by  me  in  such  an  a(< 
titude,  as  I  think  you  call  the  posture  of  a  picture, 
that  she  discovered  new  charms,  and  1  at  last  came 
towards  her  with  such  an  awe  as  made  me  speech^ 
less.  This  she  no  sooner  observed  bnt  she  asade 
her  advantage  of  it,  and  began  a  disroone  to  om 
concerning  love  and  honour,  as  they  both  are  foU 
lowed  by  pretenders,  and  the  real  votaries  to  them. 
When  she  discuwfd  these  points  in  a  dbcounr^ 
which  I  verily  believe  was  as  learned  as  the  beM 
philosopher  in  Europe  could  possibly  make,  the\ 
asked  me  whether  she  was  so  nappy  as  to  fall  in 
with  nff  sentiments  on  these  important  parties 
lars.  Her  confidant  sat  by  her,  and  uinm  my  be< 
ing  in  the  last  confusion  and  silence,  this  naltctom 
aid  of  hen  turning  to  her,  says,  **  I  am  very  glad  la 
observe  Sir  Roger  pauses  upon  thb  subject,  aind  seeM 
revolved  to  deliver  all  hb  sentiments  upon  the  maf^ 
ter  when  he  pleases  to  speak."  They  both  kep^ 
their  countenances,  and'  after  I  had  sat  half  aa 
hour  meditating  how  to  behave  before  such  pro^ 
found  casuists,  I  ruse  op  and  took  my  leave.  Chance 
has  since  that  time  thrown  me  very  often  in  het 
way,  and  she  as  often  has  directed  a  discourse  W 
me  which  I  do  not  underatand.  Thb  l>artMrity 
has  kept  me  ever  at  a  distance  fkom  the  most  beaii^ 
tiful  ol^ect  my  eyes  ever  beheld.  It  b  tha  aba 
she  deab  with  all  mankind,  and  you  msat  make 
love  to  her,  as  you  would  conquer  the  sphinx,  by 
posiag  her.  But  were  i|ie  like  other  wocaes,  ua^ 
that  there  wt*re  any  talking  to  her,  how  constant 
must  the  plea«ure  of  that  man  be,  who  could  coai 
vene  with  a  treaiurr — But,  after  aD,  you  may  be 
sure  her  heart  is  fixed  on  some  one  or  other;  and 
yet  I  have  been  credibly  informed— 4Nrt  who  can 
believe  half  that  b  said  !  after  ibe  had  done  »peah^ 
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the  orOer  of  men  niiUble  to  our  character,  the 
care  of  Miperflaltin  ii  a  vice  no  less  eitravai^aot, 
than  Che  neglect  of  neceaariei  ^ould  have  been 
liefore. 

Certain  it  ii«  that  they  are  both  out  of  natnre, 
when  die  b  followed  with  reason  and  good  sense. 
1th  from  thh  reflexion  that  1  always  read  Mr. 
Cowley  with  the  gicatest  pleaiiflv<  H'ls  magnani- 
mily  is  at  moch  abof  e  that  of  other  considerable 
teen,  as  his  andefstanding  i  and  it  is  a  trae  distin- 
gnishing  spirit  in  the  elegant  author*  who  pub- 
fished  his  works,  to  dwell  «o  much  upon  the  temper 
of  his  mind  and  tl|e  moderation  of  his  desires.  By* 
this  means  he  has  rendered  his  friend  as  amiable 
as  faamos.  Ilmt  state  of  life  which  bears  the  face 
of  poverty  with  Mr  Cowley *s  great  vulgar  f ,  is 
admirably  described }  and  It  is  no  small  satisfac- 
tion to  those  of  the  same  tnm  of  desire,  that  he 
prodocci  the  authority  of  ^  the  wisest  men  of  the 
best  age  of  the  world,  to  strengthen  his  opinion  of 
(he  ordinary  pniiuits  of  mankind. 

It  would,  metUnlfs,  be  no  til  maxim  of  life,  if, 
according  to  that  ancestor  of  Sir  Roger  whom  I 
.lately  mentioned,  every  man  would  point  to  him- 
self what  sum  he  would  resolve  not  to  exceed. 
He  might  by  this  means  cheat  himself  into  a  tran- 
quillity on  this  side  of  that  expectation,  or  convert' 
what  he  should  get  above  it  to  nobler  uses  thaa  his 
own  pleUiures  or  neccwities.  This  t^hnper  of  mind 
would  exempt  a  man  from  an  ignorant  envy  of 
restless  men  above  him,  aad  a  more  inexcusable 
contempt  of  happy  men  below  him^  This  would 
be  sailing  by  some  compass,  living  with  some  de- 
sign i  but  to  be  eternally  bewildered  in  pro- 
qteets  of  future  gain,  and  putting  on  unnecessary 
armour  against  impnibablc  blows  of  fortune,  b  a 
mechanic  being  which  has  not  good  sense  for  its 
direction,  bat  b  carried  on  by  a  sort  of  acquired 
lasttnct  towards  things  below  our  contidcratioo^ 
and  unworthy  our  etteeai.  It  b  pomible  that  the 
tramiuUlity  I  now  ei^oy  at  Sir  Roger's  may  have 
created  in  nut  this  way  of  thinking,  which  is  so 
abstracted  from  the  common  rdbh  of  the  world  t 
but  as  I  am  now  In  a  pleasing  arbour  surrounded 
with  a  b<aatifnl  landiieape.,  I  find  no  incliaataoa 
so  stfoog  as  to  continue  In  these  maasious,  so  re- 
mote from  the  ostentations  scenes  of  life  {  and  am 
at  thb  picsent  writing  phiknopher  caoqgh  to  con- 
clade  with  Mr.  Cowley^ 

*  If  e'er  anbitbo  did  mf  fkney  cheat 
With  say  wbh  to  acnr  ■•  U>  be  great! 
CDolinu^  Hcav*B,  itill  from  ne  f  mDovc 
The  hoBlib  blCMtnp  of  that  lift  t  Jove.' 

T. 


JV  lift.    THURSDAY,  JULY  IS,  1711. 


'Xn  $U  matt  MRM  in  t9rpor% 

JUV.  taL  Ml  V.  3S6. 

A  bcaltby  body  tad  a  mind  at  case. 

ftoDiLT  labour  b  of  two  kiadsi  cither  that  whkh 
a  man  submits  io  for  hb  Uvellhood,  or  that  which 
be  undcifoei  for  hb  pleaflve.  The  latter  of  them 
geoefally  chaagui  the  aaaM  of  hdhour  for  that  of 
exercisef  but  dlieffi  only  from  oidinnry  labour  as 
itriset  from  another  motlfe. 

A  country  life  abounds  In  both  thcw  kinds  of 
hbour,  and  for  that  reason  gtvct  a  man  a  greator 

•  Dr.  Thooim  Sprat,  Blihop  of  Bochcster. 

f  *  Heuee,  fc  profrne,  I  bate  fc  all, 

the  rtat  Vulgar  and  tbe  naall.* 

Gewby^  nnph.  of  Hsncc,  Bk.  3.  Od.  I. 


stock  of  health,  and  conse<|ueatly  a  more  perfrt^ 
eiyoyment  of  himself,  than  any  other  way  of  lifi*^ 
I  consider  the  body  as  a  system  of  tubes  amti 
glands,  or,  to  use  a  more  roatic  phrase,  a  bvodii 
of  pipes  and  straltoers,  fitted  to  one  another  afiei 
so  wonderful  a  manner  as  to  make  a  proper  t^'VM 
for  the  soul  ia  work  with.  Thb  description  doe* 
not  odIx  comprehend  the  bowels,  bones,  tendoii>| 
veiw,  nerves,  and  arteries,  but  every  muscle  aa^ 
every  ligature,  which  is  a  <iompositioo  of  fibre* 
that  are  so  aiany  imperceptible  tubes  or  sip^ 
interwoven  on  aU  sides  with  iuv bible  glaadt  o 
strainers. 

This  general  idea  of  a  human  body,  without  roe 
sidering  it  In  the  niceties  of  anatomy,  let*  u»  >€\ 
how  absolutdy  necessary  labour  is  for  the  rigl 
preservation  of  it.  IVre  must  be  frequent  m^ 
tions  and  agitations,  to  mix,  digr^,  and  irparai 
the  juices  contained  in  it,  as  well  ai  to  clear  an 
cleanse  that  infinitude  of  pipes  aad  stralnerv  < 
which  it  b  composed,  aad  to  give  their  solid  par^ 
a  more  firm  and  lastii^^  tone.  Labmir  or  excrcb 
ferments  tbe  humours,  casts  them  into  their  prop^ 
channeb^  throws  off  reduadanciea,  and  helpj  natu 
in  thoM  secret  distributions,  without  which  tft 
body  cannot  subsist  In  Its  vigour,  nor  the  aoul  « 
with  cheerfulness. 

I  might  here  mention  the  effecU  which  tbii  hi 
upon  all  tlie  faculties  of  the  mind,  by  keeptog  ti 
underv^nding  clear,  the  Imagination  untnmblri 
and  refining  those  spirits  that  are  necessary  for  tj 
proper  exertion  of  our  Intellectual  faculties,  dunt 
the  present  laws  of  uniod  between  soul  and  bo4 
It  b  to  a  neglect  in  this  particular  that  we  m« 
ascribe  the  spleen,  which  Is  so  frequent  in  men  i 
studious  and  sedentary  tempers,  as  well  as  tbe  y\ 
pours  to  which  those  of  the  other  sex  are  so  oft^ 
subjects 

Had  not  exercise  been  absolutely  necessary  i 
our  well-being,  nature  would  not  have  made  tl 
bodv  so  proper  for  it,  by  givlBg  nch  an  activi 
to  the  limbs,  and  such  a  pliancy  to  every  part, 
necessarily  piroduee  those  compressions^  exten^io^ 
contortions,  dilations,  dnd  all  other  kinds  of  a 
tions  that  are  necessary  for  the  preservatioo 
Boch  a  system  of  tubes  and  glands  as  has  tiecn  I 
fore  meatioacd.  Aad  that  we  might  not  want  I 
duceaients  to  engage  us  In  such  an  exercise  of  i 
body  as  b  proper  for  its  welfare,  it  b  to  order 
that  nothing  vnluable  can  be  proonred  witboot 
Not  to  nsentlon  ricbesi  aad  honour,  even  food  « 
raiment  are  not  to  be  come  at  withoat  the  toil 
the  hands  and  sweat  of  tMe  browl  Provide^ 
furnishes  materials,  but  ^zpc^b  that  vre  sbo 
work  them  up  ounelves.  The  earth  muat  be 
boured  before  it  gives  lis  increase  i  and  sebess  \ 
forced  Into  its  several  products,  how  many  bai 
must  they  pass  throi^  before  Ihey  are  fit  Hi9  % 
Manufactures,  trade,  and  agriculture,  amtmri 
employ  more  thaa  nineteen  parts  of  the  spcxi^ 
twenty  {  and  as  for  those  who  are  not  obli^  i 
labottr^  by  the  condition  ia  which  they  are  b^ 
they  are  more  miserable  than  the  rest  of  nmakl 
nnUm  they  indulge  themselves  in  thnt  voloss^ 
laboar  which  goes  by  the  naase  of  exercise* 
'  My  friend  Sir  Roccr  bus  been  aa  indefmal^i 
man  In  businem  of  thb  kind,  aad  has  hanf  ae- vj 
paru  of  hb  house  with  the  trophies  of  his  foci 
labours.  The  walb  of  hb  ^eat  hall  aiv  oov< 
with  the  bona  of  several  kinds  of  deer  tba«  !»«) 
killed  la  the  ctese,  which  he  thinks  the 
Inabie  furniture  of  hb  house,  as  they  al 
frequent  topics  of  dheoune*  aad  dhow  iha«  la< 
not  bees  idk.    Ai  Ibt  lower  cad  of  the  >m^\ 
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'  My  hi>«ndi  are  bred  out  of  tbe  Spartan  kiod, 
9o  flcw*d^  »o  Mjidcd4  i  and  Ibelr  heads  arc  hunf 
With  cars  that  twcep  awajr  tbe  morning  dew, 
Cuok-knceM  and  dew-lapnM  Uke  Thctsallan  bulli. 
Slow  in  pursuit,  bat  matcb*d  in  mouths  like  bells. 
Each  under  each.    A  cry  more  tunable 
Waa  nevet  hallooM  to,  nor  cbeer'd  with  horn.* 

Sir  Roger  b  to  keen  at  this  uport,  that  he  has 
been  out  almost  every  day  since  I  came  down 
and  opon  the  chaphiio*s  otTerinf:  to  lend  me  his 
easy  pad,  1  was  prevailed  on  yesterday  morning 
to  Bwke  one  of  the  company.  I  was  eitremely 
pleased,  as  we  rid  along,  to  observe  the  general 
benevolence  of  ali  the  ncighboorhood  towards  my 
friend.  The  fanners*  sons  thought  themselves  happy 
if  they  coald  open  a  gate  for  the  good  old  knight 
as  he  passed  by ;.  which  he  generally  requited  with 
m  nod  or  a  smite,  and  a  kind  inquiry  after  their 
ftthen  or  uncles. 

After  we  had  rid  about  a  mile  from  home,  we 
came  upon  a  large  heath,  and  the  sportsmen  began 
to  beat.  They  had  done  so  for  some  time,  when, 
as  I  was  at  a  little  disUnce  from  the  rest  of  the 
company,  I  saw  a  hare  pop  out  from  a  small  furze- 
brake  almost  under  my  horse^s  feet  I  marked  the 
way  she  took,  which  I  endeavoured  to  make  the 
company  sensible  of  by  extending  my  arm  ;  but  to 
no  purpose,  tUI  Sir  Roger,  who  knows  that  none 
of  my  ejctraordinary  motions  are  insignificant,  rode 
up  to  me,  and  asked  me.  If  puM  was  gone  that 
i»ay?  Upon  my  answering  yes,  he  immediately 
called  in  the  dogs,  and  pdt  thhm  upoy  the  srcnt. 
As  they  were  ^oing  off,  1  heard  one  of  the  conntry- 
fellows  routtenng  to  his  companion,  *  that  'tcras  a 
wonder  they  had  not  lost  all  their  sport,  for  want 
of  the  silent  gentlcman^s  rrying.  Stole  away.* 

llils.  with  my  aversion  to  leaping  hedges,  made 
ine  willidfaw  to  a  rising  gronod,  from  whence  I 
could  have  the  pleasure  of  the  whole  chase,  with- 
out the  fatigue'  of  keeping  in  with  tbe  hounds. 
Tbe  hare  immediately  threw  them  above  a  mile 
t^nd  herf  but  1  was  pleased  to  find,  that  instead 
of  running  stiaight  forwards,  or  in  honter*8  lan- 
ICifMe»  •  flying  the  country,*  as  I  was  afraid  she 
might  have  done,  she  wheeled  about,  and  described 
a  sort  of  circle  round  the  hiU  where  I  had  taken 
lay  station,  In  inch  a  manner  as  gave  me  a  very 
distinct  view  of  the  4port.  1  conld  see  her  fir^ 
Ms  by,  and  the  dogs  some  time  afterwards  onra- 
^rillng  tbe  whole  track  she  had  made,  and  follow- 
ing ber  through  all  her  doubles.  IwMattheMime 
time  delighted  In  observing  that  dcf^tvnce  which 
the  rest  of  tbe  pack  paid  to  each  particoUr  hound, 
according  to  the  character  he  had  acquired  amongst 
them.  If  they  were  at  a  fault,  and  an  old  hound 
of  repirtatioo  opened  but  once,  he  was  Immediatelv 
followed  by  the  whole  cry  j  wbUe  a  raw  dog,  or 
one  who  was  a  noted  liar,  might  have  yelped  his 
heart  oat,  without  being  taken  notice  of.     ' 

The  hare  now,  alter  having  squatted  two  or  three 
t|«iet,  and  been  pot  up  ngaia  at  often,  came  still 
nearer  to  the  place  where  she  was  at  ant  started. 
ITie  dogs  punned  her,  and  these  were  foUowed  by 
the  joUy  knight,  who  rode  upon  a  white  geldinc. 
eocompamed  by  bU  tenants'  and  servants,  ami 
cheeriog  his  howids  with  all  the  gaiety  of  ive  and 
twenty.  One  of  the  sportsmcsi  rode  up  to  me,  and 
told  me,  that  he  was  sure  the  chase  Was  almost  at 
•n  end,  bocanie  the  old  dogi,  which  had  hitherto 
lain  behind,  now  headed  the  pack.  The  fellow 
was  in  the  right.    Our  hare  took  a  large  field  jost 

•  nem  snethelarKeehapaoradcepmottChcdbaoad. 
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under  as,  followed  by  th<f  full  cry,  in  view, 
must  confess  the  brightnesi  of  the  weath^-r,  ill 
cheerfulness  of  every  thing  aroood  me,  tlK  chidit 
of  tbe  honndi,  which  was  returned  upon  ua  in 
double  echo  from  two  neighlHmring  hilb,  with  il 
hallooing  of  tbe  sportsmen,  and  the  sounding  of  ij 
horn,  lifted  my  spirits  Into  a  most  ltvel>  plrasui 
which  I  freely  indulged  becsmse  1  was  sore  it  « 
innocent,  if  I  was  under  any  concern,  it  w««  < 
the  account  of  the  poor  hare,  that  was  now  quj 
spent,  and  almost  within  the  reach  of  her  eormit 
when  the  huntsman  getting  fisrward  threw  do« 
his  pole  before  the  dogs.  They  were  now  witli 
eight  yards  of  that  game  which  they  bad  been  p« 
suing  for  almost  as  many  hours ;  yet  on  the  sign 
before-mentioned  they  all  made  a  sodden  stafl 
and  though  they  continoed  opening  as  much  as  li 
fore,  dont  not  once  attempt  to  pam  beyond  tj 
pole.  At  the  same  time  Sir  Roger  rode  forwa^ 
and  alighting  took  op  the  hare  in  his  arms;  wbi 
he  soon  after  delivered  np -to  one  of  hisserva^ 
with  an  order,  if  she  could  be  kept  alive,  to  let  h 
go  in  his  great  orchard  i  where  it  seems  he  b 
several  of  these  nrisonen  of  war,  who  live  togrth 
in  a  very  comfortable  captivity,  I  was  hi|h 
pleased  to  sec  the  discipline  of  the  pack,  and  tJ 
good-nature  of  the  knight,  who  could  not  find 
his  heart  to  murder  .a  oreatore  that  had  given  hi 
so  much  divenioo. 

As  we  were  returaing  home,,  1  rememlMTtd  ih 
Monsieur  Fuchal,  in  his  most  eacellenldiscoofM'l 
the  Misery  of  Mao,  tells  ns,  that  all  our  endeavoM 
after  greatness  proceed  from  nothing  bot  a  deati 
of  being  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  persons  •i 
affain  that  may  hinder  us  from  lookii^  into  os 
selves,  which  is  a  view  we  cannot  bear.  He  mttt 
wards  goes  on  to  show  that  our  love  of  spo« 
comes  from  the  same  reason,  and  b  particular^ 
severe  upon  hunting.  *  What,*  says  he,  *  unles 
be  to  drown  thought,  can  make  men  throw  aws 
so  much  time  and  pains  npoo  a  silly  animal,  whk 
they  might  buy  cheaper  in  the  market?*  The  fan 
coing  reflection  is  certainly  just,  when  a  man  suffri 
his  whole  mind  to  be  drawn  into  his  sports,  afl 
altogether  loses  himself  in  the  woods ;  but  does  M 
affect  those  who  propose  a  for  more  laudable  eo 
from  this  exerciae,  I  mean,  the  preservation  i 
health,  asid  keeping  all  tbe  organs  of  the  soul  in 
condition  to  ezecnte  her  orden.  Had  that  iaroo 
parable  person,  whom  I  last  quoted,  been  a  litd 
more  indulgent  to  himself  in  this  point,  the  worl 
might  probably  have  eiyoycd  him  nmeh  loagr< 
whereas  through  too  great  ao  applicatioa  to  U 
studies  in  his  yooth  bis  contracted  that  ill  habi 
of  body,  which,  after  a  tedious  sickBcs[^  corrie 
him  off  In  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age ;  and  tli 
whole  history  we  have  of  hb  lllb  tiU  that  time,  I 
bat  one  contioned  aoconnt  of  the  bdmvloor  of  i 
noble  soul  straggling  under  innnmeralrte  pains  an 
distempen  *• 

For  my  own  part,  I  intcod  to  hnnt  twico  a  weel 
daring  my  sUy  with  Sir  Roger  f  and  shall  prescrib 
the  mo4crmte  use  of  thb  exercise  to  all  my  couatr; 
friends,  as  tbe  best  kind  of  physic  for  mending  I 
bod  coiistitation,  and  preserviog  a  good  one. 

I  cannot  do  thb  better,  than  in  the  followto| 
lioci  out  of  Mr.  Drydca  f .: 


'  The  Aivt  physlctaas  by  debaoeb 

UaoBtm  befan,  and  stocb  auaCaiaa  the  mde. 

I 

■  Blaise  Paacfl,  who  when  a  oierc  yoath  mtght  be  said  ti 
challeofe  alt  the  matbcmatlcfans  of  Bumpe,  was  burn  » 
Clermont,  io  AuvcriQe,  1683,  and  died  tai  Ms.  I(i62. 

♦  Bplsde  to  his  hooooftd  kinsaian  John  Drydca,  of  Cb^'i 
Icrtoo,  in  the  oouoty  of  Huntingdon,  sof . 
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By  dnse  oar  lm>f-IlT*d  f»thera  earned  th«ir  foodf 
7u.l  »truog  the  nerrc*,  and  purifyM  the  blood; 
iiat  TC  tbetr  »ns,  a  pamper'd  race  of  men. 
Are  dwiodM  down  to  thref-score  years  and  ten.    • 
Brttrr  u>  hoot  in  fields  for  beaUh  irnbought, 
Than  Uf  the  doctor  fiir  a  natueoua  draught. 
The  wise  fnr  core  on  exercise  depend ; 
G  <J  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend.' 
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Their  <fwii  intagiaatioafl  they  deceive. 

Tanc  are  some  opinions  in  which  a  man  should 
»iud  neuter,  without  enga^ing^  his  assent  to  one 
"ide  or  the  other.  Such  a  ndTeridg  faith  as  this, 
vhtrb  refuses  to  settle  upon  any  detenniilation,  is 
absolately  necessary  in  a  mind  that  is  careful^  to 
av'^id  errors  and  prepossessions.  When  the  arjco- 
rmti  preaB  equally  on  both  sides  in  matters  that 
ve  iDdiiTereot  to  us,  the  safest  method  is  to  give 
op  ourMlves  to  neither. 

It  is  with  this  ti^mper  of  mind  that  I  consider 
tV  subject  ot  witchcfaft.  When  I  hear  (he  rela- 
tion that  are  made  firom  all  parts  of  th(<  world, 
•ot  only  from  Norway  and  Lapland,  from  the  East 
«ad  We^  Indies,  hot  from  every  particular  nation 
in  Europe,  I  cannot  forbear  thinking;  that  there 
Bsociian  intercourse  and  commerce  with  evil  spi- 
nts  as  that  which  we  express  by  the  name  of 
witchcraft.  But  when  I  consider  that  the  igno- 
rsBt  and  credulous  parts  of  the  world  abound  most 
in  th?se  relations,  and  that  the  persons  amon^  us, 
«bo  are  supposed  (o  engage  in  such  an  infernal 
c^nnerce,  are  people  of  a  weak  understanding 
*ad  erased  imagination,  and  at  the  same  time 
^Hlect  upon  the  many  impostures  and  delusions  of 
tfe  nature  that  have  been  detected  in  all  ages,  I 
ndcavonr  (o  suspend  my  belief  till  I  hear  more 
crrtain  aecoants  than  any  which  have  yet  come 
to  my  knowledge.  In  short,  when  I  consider  the 
qsestion,  whether  there  are  such  persons  in  the 
«irld  as  those  we  call  witches,  my  mind  is  divided 
^tveen  the  two  opposite  opinions,  or  rather  (to 
*pnk  my  thooghts  freely)  I  believe  in  general  that 
(^ere  is,  and  has  been  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft ; 
^  at  the  same  time  can  give  no  credit  to  any 
panicolar  instance  of  it. 

1  am  engaged  in  this  spoculation,  by  some  oc- 
cwrences  that  I  met  with  yesterday,  which  I  shall 
prv  my  reader  an  account  of  at  large.  As  I  was 
vaUiiug  with  mv  friend  Sir  Roger  by  the  side  of 
«ar  of  his  woo<b,  an  old  woman  applied  herself  to 
ac  for  my  charity.  Her  dress  and  figure  put  me 
u  mind  of  the  following  descrip'tion  of  OtfTay  : 

*  lo  a  close  laoe  a*  I  pursuM  my  journey, 
I  cpy'd  a  wTiokted  ba^.  with  age  grown  doubly, 
Kdiiag  dry  itlclGs,  aiMi  mambling  to  herself. 
Htrc?e*  witli  sealdina  rbeam  were  gall'd  and  red;* 
C^  inJsy  shook  her  Bead ;  her  hands  seem'd  withered ; 
And  ra  her  crooked  shoulders  had  Hhe  wrappM 
T^  tatlcrM  remiumt  of  an  old  striped  banging, 
*h*di  acrvcd  to  keep  hcreaicaie  fVom  the  cold : 
ii»  there  was  noUMng  of  a  piece  about  her. 
Her  lower  weeds  were  all  o'ef  coarsely  patch'd 
*«h  dtflrrcot  coloorM  ragi,  blacJt,  red,  white,  yello*, 
Aad  «ea^d  Id  apcik  vaHety  of  wrctchcdseiB  *.' 


As  I  was  musing  on  thb  description,  and  com- 
fwug  it  with  the  object  before  mc,  the  knight 
^A  ae,  that  thts  very  old  woman  had  the  repota- 
titn  of  a  witch  all  over  the  country,  that  her  lips 
wwe  observed  to  be  always  in  motion,  and  that 
*ve  was  not  a  switch  about  her  house  which  her 

*  Orphan,  Act  H. 


I  neighbours  did  not  believe  had  carried  her  several 
hundreds  of  miles.  If  she  ohftnced  to  stumble, 
they  always  found  sticlcs  or  straw's  that  lay  in  the 
figure  of  a  cross  before  her.  If  she  made  any  mi»- 
talce  at  church,  and  cried  amen  in  a  wrofag  place,- 
they  never  failed  to  conclude  that  she  was  saying 
her  prayers  backwards.  There  wa^  not  a  maid  in 
the  parish  that  would  take  a  pin  of  her,  thou^  she 
should  otfer  a  bag  of  money  with  it.  She'gqes  by 
the  name  of  Moll  White,  and  has  made  the  country 
ring  with  several  imaginary  exploits  which  are 
palmed  upon  her.  If  the  dairy-maid  does  not 
make  ^er  butter  come  so  soon  as  she  would  have  it« 
Moll  White  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  chum.  If  a 
horse  sweats  in  the  stable,  Moll  White  has  been 
upon  bis  back.  If  a  hare  makes  an  unexpected 
escape  from  the  hounds,  the  huntsman  curses  Moll 
White.'  *  Nay/  says  Sir  Roger,  *  I  have  known 
the  m^tef  of  the  pack,  upon  such  an  occasion, 
send  one  of  his  servants  to  see  if  Moll  White  had 
been  out  that  morning.' 

This  account  raised  my  (furiosity  so  far,  that  I 
begged  my  ffiend  Sir  Roger  to  go  with  me  into 
her  hovel,  which  stooS  in  a  solitary  comer  under 
the  side  of  the  wood.  Upon  our  first  entering.  Sir 
Roger  winked  to  me,  and  pointed  at  something  tliat 
stood  behind  the  door,  which,  upon  looking  that 
way,  I  found  to  be  an  old  broom-otalT.  At  the 
s^me  time  he  whispered  me  in  tfie  ear  to  take  no- 
tice of  a  tabby  cat  that  sate  in  the  chimney  corner, 
which,'  as  the  Old  knight  told  mc,  lay  under  as  bad 
a  niport  as  Motl  White  herself;  for  besides  that 
Moll  is  said  often  to  accompany  her  in  the  same 
shape,  the  tstt  is  reported  to  have  spoken  twice  o^ 
thrice  in  her  life,  and  fo  have  played  several  pranks 
above  the.  capacity  of  an  ordinary  cat. 

I  was  secretly  concemed  to  see  human  nature  iii 
so  much  wretchedness  and  disgrace,  but  at  the  same 
time  could  not  forbear  smiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger, 
who  is  a  little  puzzled  about  the  old  woman,  ad- 
vising her  as  a  justice  of  peace  to  avoid  all  com- 
munication with  the  devil,'  and  liever  to  hurt  any 
of  her  neighbour's  cattle.  We  concluded  our  v'lsit 
with  a  bounty,  which  was  very  acceptable. 

In  our  return  home  Sir  Roger  told  me,  that  old 
Moll  had  been  often  brought  before  him  for  mak- 
ing children  spit  pins,  and  giving  maids  the  night- 
mare $  and  that  the  country  people  would  be  toss- 
ing her  into  a  pond,  and  trying  experiments  with 
her  every  day^  if  It  was  not  for  him  and  his  chap<- 
lain^ 

I  have  since  found  Upon  inqu^y,  that^  Sir  Roger 
was  several  times  staggered  With  the  reports  that 
had  been  brought  him  concerning  this  old  woman, 
and  would  frequently  have  boutfd'  her  over  to  the 
county  sessions,  had  not  his  chaplain  with  much 
ado  pei^oaded  him  to  the  contrary. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  account, 
because  I  hear  there  is  scarce  a  village  in  England 
that  has  not  a  Moll  White  in  it.  When  an  old  wo- 
man begins  to  dote,  and  grow  chargeable  to  a  pa- 
rish, she  is  generally  (uraed  into  a  witch,  and  lillf 
the  whole  country  with  extravagant  fancies,  ima- 
ginary distempers,  and  terrifying  dreams.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  poor  wretch  that  is  the  inndCenf 
occasion  of  so  many  evils,  beginr  to  be  frighted  at 
herself,- and  sometimes  confesses  secret  commerce 
and  familiarities  that^her  imagination  forms  in  a 
delirious  old  age.  This  frequently  cuts  off  cha- 
rity  from  the  greatest  objects  of  compassion,  and 
inspires  people  with  a  malevolence  towards  thu&e* 
poor  decreptd  parts  of  our  species,  in  whom  hu- 
man nature  is  defaced  by  infirmity  and  dotage. 

ADOISOV*  '       Jb, 
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-The  Iktal  dwt 


•tick!  la  bU  ildt,  and  rmnkkt  In  bif  hctrt. 

ORYOBN. 

Tan  If  rwable  te»t  It  larroanded  wkh  to  maoy 
Dleatin;  waUU,  which  an  struck  out  of  a  wood, 
in  the  midit  of  which  the  hooie  ttoodiy  that  oae 
caa  hardly  ever  be  weary  of  rambling  from  oae 
labyriach  of  delight  to  aaother.  To  oae  owd  to 
live  io  a  city  the  charm  of  the  coaatnr  are  to  ex 
qniiite,  that  the  niad  ii  lost  in  a  certain  transport 
which  raises  as  above  ordiaary  life,  and  yet  is  not 
•irons  enoogh  to  be  inconsistent  with  traaqaiUity. 
This  Btate.of  mind  was  I  In,  ravished  with  the  norw 
Bar  of  waters,  the  whisper  of  breeies,  tlie  •iag:ing 
of  birds  I  and  whether  I  looked  op  to  the  heaveot, 
down  on  the  earth,  or  taraod  to  the  prospects 
arovnd  oie,  still  struck  with  oew  sense  of  plcasnrei 
when  I  feand  by  the  voice  of  my  friend,  who 
walked  by  me,  that  we  had  insensibly  strolled  into 
the  grove  sncred  to  the  widow.  *  This  woman,' 
says  he,  •Is  of  all  othen  the  asost  anintelligiblei 
•he  either  designs  to  marry,  or  she  does  not.  What 
is  the  most  perplexijqg  of  all  is,  that  she  doth  not 
either  sav  to  her  loven  she  has  any  rcsolntion 
against  that  condition  of  life  in  general,  or  that 
•he  banishes  them  ;  bat  coasdons  of  her  own  merit 
she  permits  their  addrrsscs,  withoat  fear  of  any 
in  cooseqaeoce,  or  waat  of  respect,  from  their 
rage  or  despair.  She  has  that  ia  her  aspect,  agaiast 
which  it  is  impossible  to  otcnd.  A  Mn  whose 
thoaghts  are  constantly  beat  apon  so  agreeable  an 
•l^ect,nrast  be  excased  if  the  ordlnnry  oocarrenccs 
in  conversation  are4>elow  his  attention.  I  call  her 
indeed  pervene,  bat,  alasl  vrhy  do  I  call  her  so? 
becaose  her  saperior  sMrit  is  sach,  that  I  caanot 
approach  her  withoat  awe,  that  my  heart  is  checked 
vy  too  mach  esteem:  I  am  angiy  that  her  chanw 
•re  not  more  accessible,  that  i  am  more  inclined  to 
wonhip  thnn  salvte  her.  How  often  hnve  I  wished 
her  nnhappy,  thnt  I  might  have  an  opportnnity 
of  serving  bier.  Aad  how  often  troubled  In  that 
very  imaginatioa,  at  giviag  her  the  pain  of  belw 
obliged?  WdU  I  Imve  led  a  s^isenfle  life  in  se- 
cret  apon  her  accoant;  bat  Amcy  she  woidd  have 
coodoKeadcd  to  have  some  regard  for  bm.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  thnt  watchfol  nalmal  her  coai- 
daau 

'  Of  all  pcnons  jnder  the  snn;  (contiaaed  ho, 
calling  SM  by  my  anaw)  •  be  sare  to  set  a  surk 
opoo  confldaats:  they  are  of  aU  people  the  most 
impertiaeat.  What  is  aiost  pleasaot  to  observe  in 
them,  is,  that  thev  assame  to  thesmelvcs  the  OMrit 
of  the  pcrsoas  whom  they  have  la  their  castody. 
Oratllla  is  a  great  fortane,and  in  wooderfol  dan- 
ger of  sarprises,  therefore  fall  of  snspldons  of  the 
least  IndiCnvnt  thing,  particalariy  carefal  of  aew 
acquaintance,  nod  of  growing  too  familiar  with 
the  old.  Thoaista,  her  fovoarite  woman,  is  every 
wUt  as  careftil  of  whom  she  speaks  to,  aad  vrhat 
•he  myt.  Let  the  vrard  be  a  beaaty,  her  cooidaat 
shall  treat  yon  with  aa  air  pf  dislanee»  let  her  be 
n  fortane,  and  the  amaairs  (be  sospkioas  behavloar 
of  her  friend  and  patraaem.  Thas  it  is  that  vety 
amny  of  oar  nassarricd  waaMo  of  distiactioa  mn 
Io  all  inteau  aad  narposss  BMivied,  eieepi  the 
oonsideratioa  of  diaereot  sexes.  They  are  dl« 
icctly  ander  the  cosdvct  of  their  whispmri  and 


think  they  are  In  a  stnle  of  f^eedomr  whHe  thr^ 
caa  prate  with  oae  of  these  attendaats  of  all  weo 
in  general,  nnd  stIU  avoid  the  man  they  mmi  likr. 
Yoado  ootsee  oae  heirem  In  n  hundred  whoie  fair 
does  not  tarn  apoa  tMs  clrcamrtaace  of  chooMsx 
a  ooafldant.  Thai  h  is  that  the  lady  is  addrrvrd 
to,  preseated,  and  flattered,  oaly  by  proi>,  io  her 
In  n^  CMC,  how  Is  it  pasiible  that 


Sir  Roger  was  procoedlag  ia  his  haraagae,  wbco 
we  heard  Che  voice  of  one  q»enking  very  ioiports* 
nately,  and  repeatiim  these  woids,  *  What,  not  one 
smHeT*  We  followed  the  soaad  tftt  we  came  to  a 
dose  thicket,  on  the  other  side  of  which  we  mw  « 
yonag  woman  sittlqg  as  it  were  ia  a  pcfwaated 
sulleaaem  just  over  a  transparent  foaataia.  Op- 
posite to  her  stood  Mr.  William,  Sir  llogrr*i  mia. 
ter  of  Che  game.  Hie  knight  whispeivd  mr, '  Hi^ 
these  are  loven.*  The  hontsmaa  looking  earncsil) 
at  Che  shadow  of  the  young  maiden  in  the  itreaa, 
*  Oh  thou  dear  pictare,.if  thou  cooldst  remaia  there 
ia  Che  absence  of  that  fair  creatnre  vrhom  yoa  rr- 
preseat  in  the  water,  how  willingly  covld  1  >Uod 
here  satialled  for  ever,  without  tronbHag  my  dear 
Betty  bendf  with  any  mention  of  her  unfortoojue 
William,  whom  she  u  angry  with  1  But  alas  I  «heo 

she  pleases  to  be  gone,  thou  wilt«also  vaaith 

Yet  let  me  talk  to  thee  while  thou  dost  sUy.   TrII 
my  dearest  Betty  thou  dost  not  more  depend  opoa 
her,  than  does  her  William :  her  absence  will  siair 
away  with  me  as  well  as  thee.    If  she  ofrn  (o 
remove  thee,  I  will  jump  iato  these  waves  to  lay 
holdoo  thee»  henelf,her  own  dear  person,  I  nmt 
never  embrace  again...Still  do  yoa  bear  me  with. 
oat  one  smile... It  is  too  much  in  benr.^'     He  had 
no  sooner  spoke  these  words,  but  he  made  aa 
offer  of  throwing  himself  into  the  water :  at  which 
his  mistrem  started  np,  and  nt  the  next  instaac  he 
jumf^ed  acrom  the  foantain,  and  met  her  ia  aa  em- 
bra^    She,  half  recovering  from  her  fright,  mid« 
IB  the  most  charming  voice  iamgiaable,  and  « ith  a 
tone  of  complaint,  M  thoaght  how  well  you  would 
drown  vourselt    No,  no,   yon  will  not  drowa 
yonrielf  till  yoa  have  takea  year  leave  of  Soma 
Holidnv.*    lie  hantasMn,  with  a  Icadefwm  that 
spoke  the  most  pnssionate  love,  and  with  his  cheek 
close  to  hers,  whisnerod  the  softest  vows  of  iddity 
in  her  ear,  and  cried, '  Do  not,  mv  dear,  beljeve 
a  word  Kate  WiUow  saysi^  she  b  spbefol,  and 
makes  stories,  becanw  she  loves  to  hear  oae  talk  ts 
bendf  for  your  sake.*  *  Look  you  there;  qnoth  Sir 
Roger,  *do  you  •ee  there,all  mischief  comes  fna 
confldantsi  Bm  let  as  not  intenopt  them  f  the  maid 
is  honest,  and  the  man  dare  doI  be  otherwise,  foi 
he  knows  I  loved  her  fother:  I  will  Interpose  ii 
this  matter,  and  hasten  the  wedding.    Kate  Wil 
lowisawittymisehievoasweachia  the  adghboar 
hood,  who  was  a  beaatyi  aad  makes  ase  hope  1 
shall  see  the  pervene  widow  In  her  condltlosu  Shi 
wns  so  flippnnt  with  her  nanrcn  to  all  the  hoofs 
fellows  that  caaM  acar  ber,aad  so  very  vala  of  he 
beaaty,  that  Ae  has  valued  bendf  ape*  her 
tin  tliey  are  ceased.    She  therefotc 
ber  busiaem  to  pieveat  atlmr  yoaai 
bdag  aMTO  discreet  thaa  Ae  was  bendf  t 
the  saaey  thii«  said  the  other  day  wAl 
*  Sir  Roger  and  I  mast  make  a  snatob,  for  we  ar 
both  dcM^ised  by  those  we  loved,*    The  homy  hs 
a  great  deal  of  power  wherever  she 
hat  her  share  of  caanlng. 

*  However,  when  I  reflect  npoa  thb  w»«m.  -, 
do  not  know  whether  in  the  main  I  nm  tie  wot» 
for  havi^  loved  her:  whenever  tkt  Is  rroaUcd  t 
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at  iaiclMtltfBt  my  jmttk  Mtarasyand  I  feel  a  for- 
CttOcfl  waiMtfc  in  my  vdas.  This  aflliction  io  my 
Je  km  iCrcaked  all  my  condact  with  a  tofUicM,  of 
wkkk  I  ifcaaM  othcrwke  ha?e  been  incapable.  It 
ti  •mtmgf  pcrhapfly  ta  tliis  dear  inage  to  my  iieart 
tfeit  1  am  apt  to  rdent,  that  I  carily  fofgive,  aad 
imt  aaay  dcmrable  thina  are  grown  into  my  tem- 
prr,  whieh  I  gboald  not  have  arrived  at  by  better 
■odvet  than  the  thooght  of  being  one  day  hen.  I 
an  pretty  well  aUiilied  fach  a  pamion  as  I  have 
M  ii  never  well  cved  f  and  between  yoa  and  me, 
1  •■  often  apt  ta  imagine  it  baa  had  tome  wUmsi- 
€«l  efeet  apoa  my  biala:  for  I  freqaently  findy  that 
n  BT  mom  m.fiuni  diaconne  I  iet  rail  fome  comical 
CMiHmfty  of  speech  or  odd  phram  that  makes  the 
rampaay  laogh.  However,  I  cannot  bnt  allow  she 
ii  %  Bosl  cmcelleat  wonwa.  When  she  is  in  the 
nutry  I  warrant  she  does  not  nn  into  dairies, 
bsiivads  apoa  the  natare  of  plants  s  she  has  a  glam 
WiMvc,  aad  comes  iato  the  garden  not  of  books 
to  we  thnn  work,  and  obmrve  the  policies  of  their 
nmwrnmialth.  She  nadetvtanda  every  thing.  J 
vodd  give  tea  poaads  to  hear  her  aigae  with  my 
ftirad  Sir  Aadrew  Freeport  niMmt  trade.  No,  no, 
fsraO  she  look*  so  innocent,  as  it  wcre^  take  my 
v«rd  for  ti  ih«  is  BO  fool.' 
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Tib  Sim  aad  amst  ohvioos  reflections  that  arise  in 
« aaa  who  ckanges  the  city  for  the  conntry,  ara 
ipM  the  difcfcat  mannen  of  the  people  whom  he 
ama  witk  in  those  two  different  scenes  of  life. 
Byannacrv  I  do  aot  meaa  ssorals,  bat  bebavionr 
m4  good  breediag,  as  they  show  themselves  in  the 
ifwo  aad  la  the  coanlry. 

And  here,  in  the  fiist  place,Im«st  observe  a  very 
treat  revolatioa  that  Ims  happeaed  In  this  article 
rfffsd  breeding.  Several  obliging  defhrences,con- 
and  sabmimioas,  with  many  outward 
aad  ceremoaies  that  accompany  tnem,  were 
to  of  aH  brooght  op  among  the  politer  put  of 
who  lived  in  coorts  aad  cities,  and  dis- 
nelvcs  from  the  na|ic  part  of  the 
(who  on  all  oocarioas  acted  blontly  and 
f)  by  sack  a  matnal  complaisance  and  ia* 
or  civilities.  These  forms  of  conversa- 
lioo  by  diyme  maltipUed  and  grew  tronblesome; 
wovid  Csaad  too  great  a  constralat  in 
have  thetelbre  thrown  most  of  them 
Coavemtioo,  like  the  Romish  religion, 
iuiambiwd  witk  show  aad  ceremony,  that 
k  iiaod  ia  aeed  of  a  reformation  to^retrench  Its 
nad  rcttore  it  to  iu  natvral  good  sense 
At  prewot  therefore  an  nnconstrained 
a  certain  opennem  of  behavioar, 
■V  the  height  of  9iod4»reeding.  The  fashionable 
isgiowB  free  aad  easy :  our  manners  tit  more 
as.  Nothing  is  so  modish  as  an  agrees 
t.  In  a  word,  good-breeding  shows 
ktflf  mom.  where  to  aa  ord&ary  eye  it  appean 


U 

ihre 
lata 


this  we  look  on  the  people  of  mode  in 
try,  we  find  ia  tfaem  the  manners  of  the 
lley  have  ao  taoaer  fetched  themselves 


ap  to  the  fashions  of  the  polite  world,  bnt  the  town 
has  dropped  them,  aad  ane  nearer  to  the  flnt  state 
of  aature  than  to  those  refinements  which  formerly 
reigned  in  the  comt,  aad  still  prevail  in  the  eoon- 
tiy.  One  may  now  know  a  man  that  never  con- 
versed in  the  world,  by  his  excem  of  good-breed^ 
ing.  A  polite  country  esquire  shall  make  you  as 
many  bows  In  half  an  hour,  as  woifld  serve  a  coor« 
tier  for  a  week.  There  is  infinitely  more  to  do 
about  place  and  precedency  in  a  meeting  of  juo^ 
tices*  wives,  than  in  an  assembly  of  duchcmci. 

This  rural  politencm  is  very  troublesome  to  a  man 
of  my  temper,  who  generally  take  the  chair  that  ia 
aezt  me,  and  walk  first  or  last,  in  the  front  or  in 
the  rear,  as  chance  directs.  I  have  known  my 
friend  Sir  Roger*s  dinner  almost  cold  before  the 
company  could  adjust  the  ceremonial,  aadbepre^ 
vailed  upon  to  sit  down  i  and  have  heartily  pitied 
my  old  friend,  when  I  have  seen  him  forced  to  pick 
and  cull  his  guests,  as  they  sate  at  the  several  parts 
of  his  table,  that  he  might  drink  their  healths  ac« 
cording  to  their  respective  ranks  and  qualities.  Ho> 
Best  Will  Wimble,  who  1  shoold  have  thought  had 
been  altogether  nntnfectod  with  ceremony,  gives* 
me  abundance  of  trouble  iu  this  particular^ 
Though  he  has  been  fishing  all  the  morning,  he  will 
not  help  himself  at  diaaer  until  I  am  served* 
When  we  are  going  oat  of  the  hall  he  runs  behiad 
me;  and  last  night,  as  we  were  walking  ia  the 
fields,  stopped  short  at  a  stile  until  I  came  up  to 
it,  and  upon  my  making  signs  to  him  to  get  over, 
told  nm  with  a  serioos  smile,  that  sure  I  believed 
they  had  no  maoneis  in  the  country. 

There  has  happened  another  revolution  in  tho 
point  of  good-breeding,  which  relates  to  the  coa« 
versatioo  aamng  nsea  of  mode,  and  which  I  caa 
not  bnt  look  upon  as  very  extraordinary.  It  was 
certainly  one  of  tlie  fint  distinctions  of  a  wdl-bred 
man  to  exprem  every  thing  that  had  tho  most  re 
mote  appearance  of  being  obscene,  in  modest 
terms  and  distant  phrnso  i  whilst  tho  clown,  who 
had  no  such  delicacy  of  conception  and  ezprmsion, 
clothed  hb  ideas  in  those  plain  homely  terms  that 
are  the  most  obvious  aad  natural.  Thb  kiad  of 
good-manners  was  perhaps  carried  to  an  ezcesst 
so  as  to  make  convenadon  too  stiff,  formal,  and 
prccfse  i  for  which  reason  (as  hypocrisy  in  one  age 
tt  generally  socceedcd  by  atheism  in  another)  coO' 
veiwiioa  u  in  a  great  meosare  relapsed  into  the 
fint  eztremei  so  timt  at  present  several  of  our  mea 
of  the  town,  and  partiailarly  those  who  have  beeo 
polished  in  France,  make  use  of  the  most  coarse 
aadvillied  words  ia  oar  laaguage,  and  utter  them* 
selves  often  in  sach  a  maaner  as  a  clown  would 
blmh  to  hear. 

This  infamous  piece  of  good-bre6liog,  whicb 
reigns  amoag  the  cozcomhs  of  the  towo,  has  ooi 
yet  nmde  its  way  into  the  country  i  aad  as  it  i» 
impomible  for  sach  an  irrational  way  of  conver- 
satioa  to  last  long  among  a  people  that  make  any 
profession  of  rel||ion,  or  show  of  modesty,  if  the 
conntry  gentlemen  get  into  it,  they  will  certaialy 
be  left  in  the  larcL  Their  good«breodiog  will 
come  too  late  to  them,  and  they  will  be  thought  a 
parcel  of  lewd  downs,  while  they  fancy  theuH 
selves  talking  together  like  men  of  wit  and  plea- 
sure. 

As  the  two  points  of  good-breeding  which  I 
have  hitherto  insisted  upon  regard  behaviour  and 
oonvenatioay  there  is  a  third  which  turns  upon 
dress.  In  thb  too  the  country  are  very  mach  bo« 
hind-hand.  The  rural  beaux  are  not  yet  got  out 
of  the  fashioB  that  took  place  at  the  time  of  tho 
revolution,  but  ride  about  the  country  io  red  coats 
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wad  laocd  httlfty  virile  the  womai  io  nMiy  parte  are 
•UU  inio^  to  oatvie  oae  another  in  tlie  betght  of 
tlitffr  brad^reMCi. 

Bat  a  friend  of  mine,  wIm  Ia  now  apon  the 
western  circoit,  having  promised  to  give  me  an  ac- 
couDi  of  4he  Mver^l  modes  and  faditons  that  pre- 
vail in  the  different  parts  of  the  nation  tJiroiigh 
wbi^  b^  pMseSf  .1  shall  defer  the  enlarging  upon 
this  last  topic  till  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
him,  wbieh  I  expect  every  post  *• 

ADDISOM.  L. 
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— JE^ldcm  crtdo,  quia  »U  divtmbtut  UU* 
Imgtmum 

VIRG.  Oeorg.  I.  415. 

I  Uilnk  tbtir  bitisli  with  beav'Dlj  toub  iospir'd. 

DBYDBN. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  is  very  often  merry  with  roe 
upon  my  paaing  so  mnch  of  my  time  among  hii 
poaltry.  He  has  caught  me  twice  or  thrice  loobing 
after  a  bird's  not,  and  several  times  sitting  an  hoar 
or  two  together  near  a  ben  and  ebicbens.  He  tells 
ne  be  believes  I  am  penonally  acquainted  with 
every  fowl  about  bis  bouse ;  calls  such  a  particular 
cock  nv  favourite  I  and  frequently  complains  that 
bis  docks  and  geese  have  more  of  my  company  than 
himself. 

I  must  cdnfess  I  am  infinitely  delighted  with 
those  specubuions  of  nature  which  are  to  be  made 
III  a  country  life ;  and  as  my  reading  has  very  mnch 
lain  among  books  of  natural  history,  I  cannot  for- 
bear tecollertiog  upon  this  occasion  the  several  re> 
marks  which  I  have  met  with  in  antbors,«nd  com- 
paring them  with  what  falls  under  my  own  obser- 
vation: the  arguments  for  Providence  drawn  from 
the  naturBl  history  of  anlmab  being  in  my  opinion 
demonstrative. 

Hie  make  of  every  kind  of  animal  is  diflerent 
from  that  of  every  other  kind  1  and  yel  there  is  not 
the  least  turn  In  the  muscles  or  twist  In  the  fibres 
of  any  one,  which  does  not  render  them  more  pro- 
per for  that  particular  animal's  way  of  life  than 
any  other  cast  or  texture  of  them  would  have 
been. 

The  moft  vlolcat  appetites  in  all  creatures  are 
last  and  hunger.  The  nnt  Is  a  perpetual  call  upon 
them  to  propagate  their  kind;  the  latter  to  pre* 
serve  themselves. 

It  is  nstonisbing  to  consider  the  different  degnecs 
of  care  that  dcKeod  from  Ike  parent  totiie  yoaag, 
so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  leaving  a 
posterity.  Soma  ereatures  cast  their  esgs  as  chance 
directs  thim,  and  think  of  them  no  fartberi  as  in- 
•nets  and  several  kinds  of  fish.  Otheis,  ofanicer 
Irame,  find  oat  proper  beds  to  deposit  theu  in,  and 
dttre  leave  tbemf  as  the  serpent,  the  crocodile, 
and  ostrich:  others  bnleb  their,  egjp  and  tend  the 
birth,  unlH  it  is  able  t^shlft  for  itsdC 

What  can  we  call  the  priaciale  which  directs 
every  different  kind  of  blra  to  obuerve  a  partic»> 
btf  plan  in  the  stradaie  of  lis  neitr  and  diiecti 
all  the  saaM  specici  to  work  after  the  saaM  amdel? 
It  cannot  be  imitatiooi  for  though  yon  batch  a 
crow  under  a  hen,  and  aevtr  let  it  see  any  of  the 
works  of  its>own  klad,  tho  aast  It  makes  shall  be 
the  same,  to  the  layh^;  of  a  stick,  with  all  the 
other  nests  of  the  inaie  species..  It  cannot  be  rea- 
■aoi  for  were  aaiiBnlt  eadaed  with  It  to  as  great  a 
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degree  as  man,  their 

rent  as  outs,  according  to  the  aiaereat  ci 

encics  that  tliey  wonld  propose  to  thcmsclvea. 

Is  it  not  remarkable,  that  the  saaie  icnn»  r  m 
weather,  which  raises  this  genial  warmth  io  mM 
mals,  should  cover  the  trees  with  leaves,  and  dN 
fields  with  grass,  for  their  secarity  and  cMKra^ 
ment,  and  produce  such  infinite  swnrms  of  imsrc^ 
for  the  support  and  sustenance  of  their  respecxi»^ 
broods }  • 

Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  the  lo\e  of  the  |»arro^ 
should  be  so  violent  while  it  lastS|  and  that  it  aboal^ 
last  no  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  prc^rnri^ 
tion  of  tiie  young  i 

Hie  violence  of  this  natural  love  is  ezemplifi 
by  a  very  barbaroui  expertmeat;  which  I 
quote  at  lengthy  as  I  find  it  in  an  excellent  a.Hthorj 
and  hope  my  renders  will  pardon  the  mcBtiooia^ 
Micb  an  instance  of  craelty,  because  then  is  aotbtni| 
can  so  effectually  show  the  strength  of  that  prin^ 
ciple  in  animals  of  which  I  am  here  spemkiacj 
'  A  penon  who  was  well  skilled .  In  disaertloii^ 
opened  a  bitch,  and  ns  sbe  lay  la  the  moa  exqaiftttd 
tortures,  olfered  her  oae  of  ber  yonng  puppies,  w  bic^ 
sbe  immediately  fell  a  lickings  nod  for  tbe  sbs^ 
seemed  insensible  of  her.  own  paia.  On  the  rv^ 
moval,  she  kept  her  eye  fixed  on  it,  and  bc^ao  m 
wailing  sort  of  cry,  which  seemed  rather  to  pron 
ceed  from  the  low  of  her  young  one,  thaa  tbe  seaiei 
of  ber  own  torments.* 

But  notwithstanding  this  natural  love  ia  brat<^ 
b  much  more  violent  and  intense  than  in  ral tonal 
creatures.  Providence  has  taken  care  that  it  should 
be  no  longer  troublesome  to  tbe  parent  tbaa  it  bi 
useful  to  the  young ;  for  so  soon  as  the  wanii  of 
the  latter  cease,  the  mother  withdraws  ber  food- 
nesff,  and  leaves  them  to  provide  for  theaa»elve»i 
and  what  Is  a  very  remarkable  circumstaace  ia  | 
thb  part  of.  instinct,  we  find  that  the  love  of  ibe' 
parent  may  be  lengthened  out  beyopd  iu  asaal  1 
time,  if  the  preservation  of  the  species  reqaiMs  it :  1 
as  we  may  see  in  birds  that  drive  away  their  youag  1 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  get  their  livelihood,  hot  i 
continue  to  feed  them  if  they  are  tied  to  tbe  aest, 
or  confined  within  a  cage,  or  by  any  other  meant  1 
appear  to  be  out  of  a  condition  of  sapplyiag 
their  own  necessities. 

This  natural  love  b  not  observed  in  animali  to 
ascend  from  the  young  to  the  parentr  which  b  aoi 
at  all  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  specter. 
nor  indeed  in  reasonable  creatures  does  it  rise  iu 
any  proportioa,  as  it  spreads  itself  downward*  ( 1 
for  in  all  family  affection,  we  hud  proteciioo 
graated  and  favoun  bestowed,  are  greater  motive* 
to  love  and  tenderness,  thaa  wfety,  benefits,  os 
life  received. 

Oae  would  wonder  to  hear  sceptical  men  db> 
puting  for  the  reason  of  nnlmals,  and  telling  as  it  b 
only  our  pride  and  pr^adlccs  that  will  not  allow 
them  the  use  of  that  facalty. 

Reason  shows  bsdf  in  all  oocarreacts  of  life  1 
whereas  the  brute  makes  no  discovery  of  sack  a 
talent,  but  in  what  immediately  regwds  hb  own 
preservation,  or  tbe  continuaaae  of  hb  speciek  1 
Aaimab  in  their  generation  nre  wiser  than  the  sooi 
of  men  1  but  their  wisdom  b  coofined  to  a  few  par- 
ticalait,  and  lies  in  a  very  aaiiow  compms,  Take 
a  brate  out  of  hb  Instinct,  and  yon  find  htm  wholly 
deprived  of  uaderstandiag-  To  use  aa  iaiinare 
that  comes  often  under  oboervatloa : 

With  what  cautioa  doe«  the  lyn  nrovide  bcfsrlf 
a  nest  in  places  unfrequented,  aad  rrae  from  aoise 
and  distarbancel  when  she  bus  laid  ber  tgg^  in 
sack  a  maaaer  that  sbe  ohi  cover  tbeai»  what  cvu 
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^n  Ae  take  in  toraingthem  frequently,  that  all 
fui6  may  partake  of  t^  vital  warmth !  when  she 
Intel  them,  to  proTidle  for  her  necessary  snste- 
■Bce,  how  poBctnally  does  she  return  before  they 
bfe  tiflM  to  cool,  and  become  incapable  of  pro- 
dating  an  animal !  In  the  summer  yon  see  her  giv- 
i^  berveif  greater  freedoms,  and  quitting  her  care 
^  ahofe  two  hoars  together ;  bat^  winter,  when 
(hr  rifoor  of  the  season  would  chill  the  principles 
of  life,  and  destroy  the  yonng  one,  she  grows  more 
sft^dooas  in  faer  attendance,  and  stays  away  but 
bifdie  tiaie.  When  the  birth  approaches,  with 
bv  sBoeh  meet y  and  attention  does  she  help  the 
dici  to  break  its  prison !  not  to  take  notice  of  her 
fs«ering  it  from  the  injories  of  the  weather,  pro- 
ndi«^  proper  nonrishmeni,  and  teaching  it  to  help 
itirlf;  nor  to « mention  her  forsaking  the  nest,  if 
tftrr  the  usual  time  of  reckoning  the  yonng  one 
d«f«  not  make  its  appearance.  A  ch3rmica]  opera- 
tic coald  not  t>e  followed  with  greater  art  or  dili- 
cnce,  than  is  seen  in  the  hatching  of  a  chick) 
tkMQ^  there  are  many  other  birds  tlmt'showan  in- 
isiteiy  greater  mgacity  in  all  the  fore-mentioned 
ptrticiilaii. 

Bat  at  the  same  time  the  hen,  that  has  all  thu 
•^eaing  ingenintyXwhich  is  indeed  absolutely  ne- 
e^iary  for  the  propagation  of  the  species),  consi- 
dfred'in  other  resiwets,  is  without  the  least  glim- 
aniogi  of  thcragiht  or  c<imnion  sense.  She  mistakes 
t  pieee  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and  sits  npon  it  in  the 
«ae  amnDer.  She  is  insensible  of  any  increase  or 
^laiBotioa  in  tfae  nomber  of  those  she  lays.  She 
dsn  aot  diatin^ish  between  her  own  and  those  of 
liothcr  species;  and  when  the  birth  appears  of 
•nrr  so  diCerent  a  bird,  will  cherish  it  for  her 
«n.  In  all  these  circamstaaces,  which  does  not 
uny  aa  immediate  regard  to  the  subsistence  of 
bnelf  or  her  speeies,  die  is  a  very  idiot. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  thing  more 
■^fterioos  in  nature  than  this  instinct  in  animals, 
vhich  thus  riaea  above  reason,  and  falls  infinitely 
4wt  of  it.  It  cannot  be  accoanted  for  by  any 
pfoperties  in  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  works 
after  so  odd  a  manner,  that  one  cannot  think  it  the 
^icilty  of  an  iatellectaal  being.  For  my  own  part, 
I  took  npon  it  as  npon  the  principle  of  gravita^ 
IMS  in  bodies,  which  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any 
umm  qoalEties  inherent  in  the  bodies  themselves, 
Mr  (nmi  any  laws  of  mechanism )  but,  according 
to  (he  best  notions  of  the  greatest  philosopher^  is 
a  iamediate  impression  from  the  fi^rst  Mover,  and 
t^  divine  energy  acting  in  the  creatures, 
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•  JovU  omnia  pletm, ' 
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A11{aftiU<if  Jovf. 


A«  I  wm  walkii^  this  moniing  in  the  great  yard 
^  helaags  to  my  friead*s  country  house,  I  was 
vmderfuUy  pleased  to  see  the  different  workings 
•f  iagtiact  in  a  ben  followed  by  a  brood  of  dooks. 
^  ?^*B|^  npon  the  sight  of  a  pond,  immediately 
na  into  it;  while  the  stepmother,  with  all  ima* 
r«aMe  aaxiety,  hovered  about  the  borders  of  it, 
te  call  ihem  oot  of  aa  element  that  appeared  to 
her«  iIb^i  mii  and  destmctive.  As  the  different 
9(i*ciple  which  acted  in  these  different  animals 
<*»ot  be  lermed  reason,  so  when  we  call  it  in- 
■^"^i  we  awaa  sonetfatJig  we  have  no  knowledge 


of.  To  me,  as  I  hinted  in  my  lost  paper,  it  seems 
the  immediate  direction  of  Providence,  and  such 
an  operation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  that  which 
determines  all  the  portions  of  matter  to  their  pro- 
per centres.  A  modern  philosopher,  quoted  by 
Monstenr  Bayle  in  his  learned  dissertation  on  the 
Sonls  of  Brutes,  delivers  the  same  opinion,  though 
in  a  bolder  form  of  words,  where  he  says,  Deus  eH 
anima  hnUorum,  *  God  himself  is  the  soul  of 
brutes.*  Who  can  tell  what  to  call  that  seeming 
sagacity  in  animals,  which  directs  them  to  such 
food  as  is  proper  for  them,  and  makes  them  natu- 
rally avoid  whatever  is  noxious  or  unwholesome  ? 
Tally  has  observed,  that  a  lamb  no  sooner  falls 
from  its  mother,  but  immediately  and  of  its  own 
accord  it  applies  itself  to  the  teat.  Dumpier,  in 
his  Travels,  tells  us,  that  when  seamen  are  thrown 
upon  any  of  the  unknown  coasts  of  America,  they 
never  venture  upon  the  fruit  of  any  tree,  how 
tempting  soever  it  may  appear,  unless  they  observe 
that  it  is  marked  with  the  pecking  of  birds  i  but 
fall  on  without  any  fear  or  apprehemion  where  the 
birds  have  been 'before  them. 

But  notwithstanding  animals  have  nothing  like 
the  use  of  reason,  we  find  in  them  all  the  lower 
parts  of  our  nature,  the  passions  and  senses  in  their 
greatest  strength  and  perfection.  And  here  it  is 
worth  our  observation,  that  all  beasts  and  birds  of 
prey  are  wonderfully  subject  to  anger,  malice,  re- 
venge, and  all  the  other  violent  passions  that  may 
animate  them  in  search  of  their  proper  food  t  as 
those  that  are  incapable  of  defending  thenuelves, 
or  annoying  others,  or  whose  mfety  lies  chiefly  In 
their  fligbt,  are  suspiciooB,  fearful,  and  apprehen- 
sive of  every  thing  they  see  or  hear :  whilst  others, 
that  are  of  assistance  and  use  to  man,  have  their . 
natures  softened  with  something  mild  and  tract- 
able, and  by  that  means  are  qualified  for  a  do- 
mestic life.  In  this  case  the  passions  generally 
correspond  with  the  make  of  the  body.  We  do 
not  find  the  fury  of  a  lion  in  so  weak  and  defence- 
less an  animal  as  a  lamb ;  nor  the  meekness  ,of  a 
lamb  in  a  creature  so  arm^  for  battle  and  assault 
as  the  lion.  In  the  same  manner,  we  find  that 
particular  animals  have  a  more  or  less  exquisite 
sharpness  and  sagacity  in  those  particular  senses 
which  most  turn  to  their  advantage,  and  in  which 
their  mfety  and  welfare  is  the  most  concerned. 

fioT  mint  we  here  omit  that  great  variety  of 
arms  with  which  nature  hat  differently  fortified 
the  bodies  of  several  kind  of  animals,  such  as 
claws,  hoofs,  horns,  teeth,  and  tusks,  a  tail,  a  sting, 
a  trunk,  or  a  proboscis.  It  is  likewise  observed 
by  natioalists,  that  it  must  be  some  hidden  prin- 
ciple, distinct  from  what  we  call  reason,  which 
instructs  animals  in  the  use  of  these  their  arms, 
and  teaches  them  to  manage  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage; because  they  naturally  defend  themselves 
with  tluU  part  in  which  their  strength  lies,  before 
the  weapon  be  formed  in  it ;  as  b  remarkable  in 
lambs,  which,  though  they  are  bred  within  doors, 
ami  never  saw  the  actions  of  their  own  species, 
posh  at  those  who  approach  them  with  their  tore- 
heads,  before  the  first  budding  of  a  horn  appears. 

I  shall  add  to  these  general  observations  an  in- 
stance, which  Mr.  Locke  *  has  given  us  of  Provi- 
dence even  in  the  imperfections  of  a  creatnie 
which  seems  the  meanest  and  the  most  despicable . 
in  the  whole  animal  worid.  *'  We  may/  says  he, 
*  from  the  make  of  an  oyster,  or  cockle,  conclude, 
that  it  has  not  so  many,  nor  so  quick  senses  as  a 
man,  or  several  other  animals :  nor,  if  it  had,  would 

*  Eimy  on  Human  Understanding,  b.  U.  ch.  9.  sect.  IX 
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Ic,  la  thai  itato  and  incapiclty  of  trantferriiif  it- 
•df  tnm  one  plaee  to  wMtMr,  be  bettered  by 
tbcak    What  good  woold  tight  and  hearing  do  to 

•  creatare,  that  canaot  aove  itidf  to  or  froia  the 
•blect  wherein  at  a  diitaace  It  perceives  good  or 
evil  i  aad  woald  aot  qakknim  of  leMatlon  .Im  an 
laceaveaieace  to  aa  animal  that  mart  be  itill  where 
chnnee  hat  onee  plaeed  it,  aad  there  receive  the 
aflai  of  colder  or  warmer,  clean  or  fool  water,  at 
it  happens  <o  come  toUf 

*f  sknll  ndd  to  this  instance  oat  of  Mr.  Locke 
another  oat  of  the  lenmed  Dr.  More,  who  cites  It 
from  Cnrdnn.  in  relation  to  aaother  aaimal  which 
Profideaee  hns  left  defective,  bat  at  the  amo 
'  llmehMihownitowlidoalntheftMMntlonof  thnt 
orgnn  In  which  It  seems  chMy  to  hnve  fUlcd. 

*  What  is  more  abvions  and  prdhmry  than  a  mole? 
nnd  yet  whnt  more  palpable  argument  of  Provi- 
dence then  she  r  the  memben  of  her  body  nre  so 
exnctly  tiled  to  her  natare  and  ssanner  of  life  t 
frr  her  dwelling  befaif  nndergronnd  where  nothing 
Is  to  be  seen,  natare  hns  so  obsenrely  titled  her 
wifli  eyes,  thnt  nntnmllits  cnn  hnrdly  agree  whe^ 
ther  she  have  nny  sight  nt  all,  or  ao.  Bnt  for 
nmendi,  whnt  she  is  cnpnble  of  for  her  defence 
nnd  warning  of  danger,  she  has  verv  eminently 
confetred  npoa  heri  for  Ae  is  exceedlog  qnick  of 
henring.  And  then  her  short  tnil  and  short  legs, 
bnt  broad  fore-feet  armed  wlthshnrp  dnwsi  we 
oee  bv  the  event  to  what  pnrpose  they  nre,  she  so 
swiftly  working  herself  nnder  groond,  nnd  ranking 
her  wny  so  fest  in  the  enrth  as  they  that  behold  it 
cannot  bnt  ndmlre  it  Her  legs  therefore  nre 
short,  thnt  she  need  dig  no  more  thnn  will  serve 
the  mere  thlcknem  of  her  body  i  and  her  Ibre-feet 
nre  bread  that  she  may  scoop  away  much  enrth  nt 
a  time;  and  little  or  no  tail  she  feias,  becanse  die 
conrMs  it  aot  oa  the  groaad.  If  ke  the  rat  or  ssonse, 
of  whose  kindred  she  Is;  bat  IWes  nnder  the  enrth, 
nnd  is  lUn  In  dig  beridf  a  dwelling  there.  And 
she  mnking  her  wny  through  so  thick  an  element, 

vrhich  wiU  not  yield  eniUy«  as  the  air  or  the  water. 
It  had  boea  dangsrem  lo  have  drawn  so  long  a 
traia  behind  her;  for  her  enemy  might  Ibtt  npon 
ber  renr,  nnd  fetch  her  not,  befoee  she  hnd  com- 
pleted  or  got  fell  possesion  of  her  works.* 

Icannot  forbenr  meitfloolag Mr  8oyle*s  remnrk 
npon  this  Inst  crentnrc^  who  I  remember  some- 
where in  his  works*  shmrves,  th^  tbo^  the 
mole  be  not  totnlly  blind  (ns  It  Is  commonly  thonght) 
she  hns  not  sight  eno^  to  distlneniA  pnrtkolar 
/objects.  Her  eye  is  said  to  have  bat  oae  hMioar 
lalt,  wMch  is  sapposed  to  give  her  the  Idea  of 
light,  bat  of  nothing  else,  nnd  is  so  formed  thnt 
fSk  Idea  U  probably  palnlbl  to  the  animal.  When- 
evnr  she  comes  np  Inio  brand  day  she  might  be  in 
dnngir  of  bel^g  taken,  nnlem  she  were  thus  ^Metu 
ed  by  n  light  striking  npoa  her  eye,  ^nd  iMMdi- 
niely  wnraing  her  to  bnrv  bermlf  in  her  proper 
/lenisnt.  More  sight  wonM  h«  nselcm  lo  her,  ns 
aeaeat  all  might  be  fataL 

I  have  oaly  iastanced  saeb  nnlmnls  ns  seem  the 
most  imperfect  works  of  nature  i  nnd  if  Provi- 
dence ibows  Itself  evMi  In  the  blemishes  of  thcw 
/ereatares,  how  mnch  mora  does  It  diKOver  kself  in 
the  several  endowments  which  it  hns  vnriomly  be- 
stowed upon  snch  rritnrm  as  ara  m^re  or  lem  A- 
nbbod  nnd  completed  in  their  sevorni  fbcnltlcs,  nc- 
cerding  to  the  condition  of  life  In  which  they  are 


body  of  aatani  history,  tbn  bed  that  coaM  i 
gathered  together  from  boohs  and  observations.  I 
the  several  wrilen  nssong  them  look  each  kis  pa. 
ticttlnr  specie^  nnd  gave  ai  a  didiad  aceoaai  4 
its  orlgtnnl,  birth  nnd  education  1  Its  policies,  ka 
tUities  nnd  alliances,  with  the  frame  aad  teatm 
of  Its  iaward  and  outwnrd  pnrts,  nnd  pnrticalaei 
those  thnt  didingniA  it  from  nU  other  nnimale,  «•  it 
their  peculiar  aptitadei  for  the  state  of  beiaie  < 
which  Provideace  hns  placed  them,  it  woold  I 
one  of  the  bed  services  their  dadiee  coald  4 
aiaakind,  nnd  notalittle  redaaad  to  the  glory  < 
the  all  wke  Contriver. 

It  is  tfue^  snch  a  aatoral  history,  after  all  il 
dlsqnidtlons  of  the  lenned,  would  be  iaimcel 
•hort  aad  defective.  Seas  and  deserts  bide  mi 
lions  of  nnimnls  flrom  oar  observatlaaL  iBoamnr 
able  actiices  aad  strnlacems  nra  ncted   In    U 


<  howling  wUdemcm' aad  la  the « great  deep,'  t^ 
can  never  coose  to  o«r  knowledge.  Beddes  ite 
then  nra  inflnitdv  mora  soecies  of  cfenlnras  wk^ 


inflnitdy  mora  species  of  cfentnres  whJn 
ara  not  to  be  seen  without,  nor  indeed  witk  cl 
hdp  of  the  fined  glnsse^  thaa  of  snch  m  m 
balky  enough  for  the  nnkcd  eye  to  take  bold  n 
However,  Arum  the  cons«deratioa  of  snch  naisma 
as  lie  within  the  compnm  of  oar  knowled^r,  w 
might  enstty  form  a  cnndnslon  of  the  rest,  that  U 
•amo  variety  of  wisdom  and  goodnem  rans  thrmi^ 
the  whole  crention,  and  puts  every  crratara  lo 
coaditioB  to  provide  for  its  saCdy  aad  sabdskemt 
in  its  proper  station. 

Tally  hai  given  us  nn  ^hnliaUe  sketch  of  mati 
rd  hidory,  in  hk  saoond  book  concerning  tke  K4 
tare  of  the  Gods  I  nnd  that  inn  dyle  so  raised  k 
BWtaphoisaad  descripHoas,  that  It  Ulb  the  sabjc^ 
above  raillery  and  ridkalo,  which  frefaeatly  r« 
on  snch  nice  observntions  wlien  they  pnm 
the  hnndsof  aa  ordinary  writer. 

AODISOV. 
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^^— F^w^^fc  w  ^^u^^#^v^^^^uauw  ^wa  v^o^v  ^^w  v^  u^Ba^^^BP^»^^^  v^^v  • 

PUBL.lyr.  Pm^. 

An  sfiwcsbk  waipinko  upon  tla  nadto  ai 
aeosch. 

A  iua*s  ird  cara  shoald  bo  to  avoid  the  rr  1^ 
of  his  own  henrt  1  hk  next,  to  eicnpe  the  en 
oftheworUI.  If  theladlntetferaswlthdta  fi 
it  oqght  to  bo  entkdy  neglected  I  bnt  _ 
there  cnnnot  be  a  greater  satisfoctioa  to  aa 
mind,  thnn  to  see  these  approbatkmswhlckfc  ^^^ 
itself,  seconded  by  the  npplnuses  of  the  pablic. 
maa  k  mora  sura  of  hk  coodact,  when  ike  veedi* 
which  he  pasms  upon  hk  own  behnvloar  !■  tki 
wnmnled  nndcondrmed  by  theopininn  of  all  cki 
know  him. 
My  worthy  IHend  8k  Roger  k  oae  of 


k  not  only  nt  pence  within  himsrif,  bat 
aad  esteemed  byaU 


aboat  him.    He  receiueo 
actable  tribate  for  hk  uaHetto)  hfMaliaLa  ^ 


■saakind,  la  the  retarns  of  nflsctlon  nnd  ^ssd  ml 
which  nra  pnid  Urn  by  every  one  thnt  Uvea  ueltM 
hk  noighhnurhood.    I  Intely  met  wkh  two  ar  ikev 


I  eonid  wkh  our  Roynl6ocidy  would  compUo  a  I 

•  On  dK  Ifttert  of  And  CtuMS.    Boyk'b  Wvrlu,  vd.  tv. 
|6Ls4lt. 


odd  lastaaoes  of  that  geaeral  rcMCCt  which  k  above 
to  the  good  oU  knight.    He  wonM  needs  cass« 
WiU  Whnble*  nnd  mysdf  wMh  him  to  Ike  . 
tryamiaea.  As  we  were  npon  tke  rend  WIU  Wi 
joined  n  couple  of  pinin  men  who  rid 
nnd  convened  with  them  Ibr  some  timet 
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v^ich  By  fiieod  Sir  Roger  a«qiiaiiited  me  with 
^tr  ckaracten. 

*  The  firel  of  them,'  nys  he, '  that  has  a  spaniel 
k)  his  side,  is  a  yeoman  of  about  an  hiuidred 
foondk  a  year,  an  honest  man.  He  is  just  within 
ie  ^ame-acc,  and  qnalified  to  kill  an  hare  or  a 
^ktaganu  He  knocks  down  a  dinner  with  his  i^an 
ivice  or  thrice  a  week;  and  by  that  means  lives 
aocli  cheaper  than  those  who  have  not  so  good  an 
Mate  as  hioBoelf.  He  would  be  a  good  neighbour 
if  he  did  not  destroy  so  many  partridges.  In  short, 
W  is  a  rcry  sensible  man  ;  shoots  flying ;  and  has 
^o  several  times  foreman  of  the  petty-jury. 

*  The  other  that  rides  along  with  him  is  Tom 
Twichy,  a  fellow  famous  for  **  taking  the  hiw"  of 
orcfT  body.  There  Is  not  one  in  the  town  where 
^  lives  that  be  has  not  sued  at  a  quarter-aessions. 
The  rogue  had  once  the  impudence  to  go  to  law 
«itk  the  Widow.  His  head  is  fall  of  costs,  damages, 
zed  ejectments.  He  plagued  a  couple  of  honest 
rfltlemen  to  long  for  a  trespass  in  breaking  one  of 
*M  hedges,  till  be  was  forced  (o  sell  the  ground  it 
i^lflsed  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  prosecution : 
V^  father  left  him  fooiscore  pounds  a  year ;  but  he 
Ml  cast  and  been  cast  so  often,  that  he  is  not  now 
vwth  thirty,  I  suppose  be  is  going  upon  the  old 
^auans  of  the  wrillow-tree.* 

As  Sir  Roger  was  giving  me  this  account  of  Tom 
wi:<>hy.  Will  Wimble  and  his  two  companions 
tcoppcd  short  till  we  came  up  to  them.  After  hav- 
*t2C|ttjd  their  respects  to  Sir  Roger,  Will  told  him 
ast  Mr.  Tovchj  and  he  must  appeal  to  him  upon 
i&pate  that  arose  between  theiii.  Will  it  seems 
bd  beeo  givias  ^^  fellow -tiaveller  an  account  of  his 
tt^ling  one  day  io  loch  a  hole :  when  Tom  Touchy, 
iatead  of  beariag  out  his  story,  told  him  that  Mr. 
^sch^a-ooe.  If  be  pleased,  mi^t '  take  the  law  of 
hn'  for  fhblng  In  that  part  of  the  river.  My  friend 
StrAoger  beard  them  both,  upon  a  round  trot; 
ud  afi^r  ba^ljig  paused  some  time  told  them,  with 
(he  air  of  a  man  who  would  not  give  liis  judgment 
aativ,  that  *  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides.' 
TWy  were  neither  of  them  dissatisfied  vrith  the 
ksi«ht'ft  determination,  because  neither  of  them 
'<«ad  himself  in  the  wrong  by  it.  Upon  which  we 
aad^'  the  best  of  our  way  to  tiie  assizes. 

Th«  coort  ^ras  sat  before  Sir  Roger  came ;  but 
x^irtistawding  all  the  justices  hiul  taken  their 
/aces  upon  the  bench,  they  made  room  for  the 
flli  kaight  at  the  bead  of  them ;  who  for  his  repu- 
'JtioB  ia  the  country  took  occasion  to  whisper  in 
^  judge's  car,  that  he  was  glad  his  lordship  had 
oef  with  so  much  good  woUher  in  his  circuit.  I 
w  listentag  to  the  proceeding  of  the  court  with 
omdk  attention,  and  infinitely  pleased  with  that 
rot  appearance  of  solemnity  which  so  properly 
>ctampaflies  sach  a  public  administration  of  our 
■2w« ;  wfacn,  after  an  hour*s  sitting,  I  observed,  to 
■?  I^at  surprise,  in  the  midst  of  a  trial,  that  my 
friead  Sir  Roger  was  getting  up  to  speak.  I  was 
^  ame  pain  for  htm,  until  I  found  he  had  acquit- 
t^  faiflself  of  two  or  three  sentences,  with  a  look 
rjf  mack  bariaess  and  great  intrepidity. 

CpOB  bb  first  rising  the  court  was  hushed,  and  a 
n<^  whimper  ran  among  the  country  people, 
^  Sir  Roger  *  was  up.'  IRie  speech  he  made  was 
«  Utile  to  the  purpose,  that  1  shall  not  trouble  my 
f'^den  with  an  account  of  it  $  and  I  believe  was 
•«  w  nach  designed  by  the  kni|^t  himself  to  in- 
^^  die  court,  as  to  gWe  him  a  figure  in  my  eye, 
<&d  keep  up  bis  credit  in  the  country. 

I  was  highly  delighted,  when  the  court  rose,  to 
*v  the  geatlemen  of  the  country  gathering  about 
'}  9M  frieady  and  strlying  wfap  should  compliment 


him  most  I  at  the  same  time  that  the  ordinary  people 
gazed  upon  him  at  a  distance,  not  a  little  admir- 
ing his  courage,  that  was  not  afraid  to  speak  to  the 
judge. 

In  our  return  home  we  met  with  a  rery  odd  ac- 
cident ;  which  I  cannot  forbear  relating,  because 
it  shows  how  desirous  all  who  know  Sir  Roger  are 
of  giving  him  marks  of  their  esteem.  When  we 
were  arrived  upon  the  verge  of  bis  estate,  vre  stop- 
ped at  a  little  inn  to  reAt  ourselves  and  our  horses. 
The  roan  of  the  house  had,  it  seems,  been  formerly 
a  servant  in  the  knight's  family ;  and  to  do  honour 
to  his  old  master,  had  some  time  since,  unknown 
to  Sir  Roger,  put  him  up  in  a  signpost  before  the 
dn<^r ;  so  that  tne  knight's  head  had  hung  out  upoa 
the  road  about  a  week  before  he  himself  knew  any 
thing  of  the  matter.  As  soon  as  Sir  Roger  was 
acquainted  with  it,  finding  that  his  servant's  indis- 
cretion proceeded  wholly  from  affection  and  good- 
will, he  only  told  him  that  he  had  made  him  too 
high  a  compliment ;  and  when  the  fdlow  seemed 
to  think  that  could  hardly  be,  added  with  a  more 
decisive  took,  that  it  Was  too  great  an  honour  for  any 
man  under  a  duke;  but  told  him  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  might  be  altered  with  a  very  few  touches, 
and  that  he  himself  would  be  at  the  charge  of  it. 
Accordingly  they  got  a  painter,  by  the  knight's  di- 
rections, to  add  a  pair  of  whiskers  to  the  face,  and 
by  a  little  aggravation  of  the  features,  to  change 
it  into  the  Saracen's  Head.  I  should  not  have 
Icnqwn  this  story,  had  not  the  inn-keeper,  upon  Sir 
Roger's  alighting,  told  hun  in  my  hearing,  that  his 
honour's  head  was  brought  back  la-st  night  with  the 
alterations  that  he  had  ordered  to  be  made  in  it. 
Upon  this  my  friend,  with  his  usual  cheerfulness, 
related  the  particulars  above  mentioned,  and  or- 
dered the  head  to  be  brought  into  the  room«  I 
could  not  forbear  discovering  greater  expressions 
of  mirth  than  ordinary  upon  the  appearance  of 
this  monstrous  face,  under  which,  notwithstanding 
it  was  made  to  frown  and  stare  in  a  most  extra* 
ordinary  manner,  I  could  stilt  discover  a  distant 
resemblance  of  my  old  friend.  Sir  Roger,  upon 
seeing  me  laugh,  desired  me  to  tell  him  truly  ft  I 
thought  it  possible  for  people  to  know  him  in  that 
disguise.  I  at  first  kept  my  usual  silence;  but 
upon  the  knight's  conjuring  me  to  tell  him  wl^ther 
it  was  not  still  more  like  himself  than  a  Saracen,  I 
idomposed  my  countenance  in  the  best  manner  I 
could,  and  replied,  that  '  mach  might  be  said  on 
both  sides.' 

These  several  adventures,  with  the  knight's  be* 
haviour  in  them,  gave  me  as  pleasant  a  day  as  ever 
I  met  with  in  any  of  my  travels. 

•**  This  day  is  pvbttshed^  The  FturtkinguU  re- 
tfhfed  f  or  More  Work  for  the  Cooper,  A  panegjfrU 
on  the  fate,  but  moMt  admirable  invention  of  the  hoop^ 
petticoat*     fVritten  at  the  Bath, 


N-  123,    SATURDAY,  JULY  21,  1711. 

Doctrina  ted  vim  promooet  imiUun, 
Btctique  cuitu*  pectcra  roborant  .* 

Vtcunque  df^ere  mores, 

Vedeatrant  benentUa  etUpit, 

H0R.4Od.  iv..3a. 

Tet  the  best  t>lood  by  Ictming  Is  re6o*d,  ' 
And  virtue  tnm  tae  aoUd  mind/ 
Whilst  vice  will  »taln  the  noblest  rac^ 
Aad  the  paternal  suanp  efface. 

*  "^      ANON. 

■ 

As  I  was  yesterday  taking  the  air  with  my  friend 
Sir  Roger,  we  were  met  t^  a  fr^8b<ol6ured  ruddy 
P 
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young  mao,  who  rid  by  oi  foil  speed,  with  •  couple 
of  lerTantf  behind  bin.  Upou  my  inquiry  who  be 
wsBf  Sir  Roger  told  me  that  he  wmi  a  young  gentle 
man  of  a  coniiderable  estate,  who  bad  bern  edu- 
cated by  a  tender  mother  that  lived  not  many  miles 
from  the  place  where  we  were.  She  »  a  very  good 
lady,  says  my  friend,  bat  took  so  much  care  of  her 
soa*s  health,  that  she  has  made  him  good  for  no- 
thing. She  quiclily  found  that  reading  was  had  for 
his  eyes»  and  that  writing  made  his  bead  aebr.  He 
was  let  loose  among  the  woods  as  soon  at  lie  was 
able  to  ride  on  honeback,  or  to  carry  a  gun  upon 
his  shoulder.  To  be  brief,  I  found  by  my  friend^s 
account  of  him,  that  he  had  got  a  great  slock  of 
health,  but  nothing  else;  and  that  if  it  were  a 
man*8  business  only  to  live,  there  would  not  be  a 
more  accomplished  young  fellow  in  the  whole 
country. 

The  tnith  of  it  is,  since  my  residing  in  these 
part)  I  have  seen  and  heard  innumerable  instances 
9f  young  heirs  and  elder  brothers,  who,  either  from 
their  own  reflecting  upon  the  estates  they  are  born 
to,  and  therefore  thinking  all  other  accomplishments 
unnecessary,  or  from  hearing  these  notions  fre* 
quently  inculcated  to  them  by  the  flatter^  of  their 
servants  and  domestics,  or  from  the  same  foolish 
thought  prevailing  in  those  who  have  the  care  of 
their  education,  are  of  no  manner  of  use  but  to 
keep  up  their  families,  and  transmit  their  lands 
and  houses  in  a  line  to  posterity. 

This  makes  me  oflen  think  on  a  story  I  have 
beard  of  two  friends,  which  I  bhall  give  my  reader 
at  burge,  under  feigned  names,  The  monl  of  it 
may,  I  hope,  be  useful,  though  there  are  some  cir- 
cumstances which  make  it  rather  appear  like  a 
novel,  than  a  true  story. 

Eodoxus  and  Leontine  began  the  world  with 
small  estates.  They  were  both  of  them  men  of 
good  sense  and  great  virtue.  They  prmecuted  their 
studies  together  in  their  earlier  yean,  and  entered 
into  such  a  friendship  as  lasted  to  the  ead  of  their 
lives.  Eudozos,  at  his  first  setting  out  In  the  world, 
threw  himself  into  a  court,  where  bv  his  natural 
endowments  and  his  acqu^ed  abilities  he  made 
his  way  from  one  ppst  ip  another,  until  at  length 
he  had  raifed  a  very  considerable  fortune.  Leon- 
tine,  00  the  contrary,  sought  all  opportunities  of 
Improving  his  mind  by  stady,  coovenatioo,  and 
travel.  He  was  not  only  acquainted  with  all  the 
sciences,  but  with  the  most  eminent  professon  of 
hem  throughout  Europe.  He  knew  perfectly  well 
the  interests  of  its  princes,  with  the  customs  and 
fasbiqns  of  their  courts,  and  could  scarce  meet  with 
the  name  of  an  eztraordinary  penon  ip  the  Ga- 
zeUte  whom  he  had  not  either  talked  to  or  seen. 
In  short,  be  bad  sp  well  mi  zed  and  digested  his 
knowledge  of  men  and  books,  thft  he  made  one 
of  the  piost  a<^compli$hed  persons  of  his  age.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  bis  studies  and  travels  he 
kept  up  a  punctual  correspondence  with  Eodozus, 
who  often  made  himself  acceptable  to  the  principal 
men  about  conr^  by  the  intelligence  which  he  re- 
ceived fWmi  Leontine.  When  they  were  both 
turned  of  forty  (an  age  in  which,  accordinr  to  Mr. 
Cowley,  *  there  Is  no  dallying  with  life*)  they  de- 
termined, pursuant  to  the  resolution  they  had  taken 
in  the  beginning  of  thoir  lives,  to  retire,  and  pass 
the  remainder  of  their  days  in  the  country.  In 
order  to  this,  they  both  of  (hem  married  much 
about  the  same  'time.  Leontine,  with  his  qwn  and 
his  wife*s  fortune,  bought  a  farm  of  three  hundred 
a  year,  which  lay  within  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
friend  Eudozus,  who  had  purchased  an  estate  of 
^  many  thousands.    They  were  both  of  them  fa- 


then  about  Che  wkt^  time,  Eudozat  baring  »  m 
bom  to  Mm,  and  Leontine  a  daughter ;  but  to  tk 
unspeakable  grief  of  the  latter,  his  young  wife  (i 
whom  all  his  happinem  was  wrapped  up)  died  i 
a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  her  daughter.  N 
aflUctioo  would  have  been  insupportable,  had  d( 
he  l>een  comforted  by  the  daily  visits  and  eoovf 
sations  of  bis  friend.  As  they  were  cmt  day  talLii 
together  with  their  usual  intimacy,  Leontine,  co 
sidcring  how  incapable  he  was  of  giving  bis  daan 
ter  a  proper  ednoUioo  in  his  own  house*  and  £ 
doztts  reflecting  on  the  ordinary  beha%iour  of 
son  who  knours  himself  to  be  the  heir  of  a  c" 
estate,  they  both  agreed  upon  an  ezchaage  of  ch 
dren,  namely,  that  the  boy  should  be  bred  up  wi 
Leontine  as  his  son,  and  that  the  giri  should  U 
with  Eudozus  as  his  daughter,  until  they  were  eS 
of  them  arrived  at  yean  of  discretion.  The  wi 
of  Eudozus,  knowing  that  her  son  could  not  be 
advantageously  broii^t  up  as  under  the  care 
Leontine,  and  considering  at  the  same  time  that 
would  be  perpetually  umler  her  own  eye,  was 
degrees  prevailed  upon  to  fall  in  with  the  proje 
She  therefore  took  LeonUla,for  that  was  the  naj 
of  the  giri,  and  educated  her  as  her  own  d aught 
The  two  friends  on  each  side  had  wrought  tfu- 
selves  to  such  an  habitual  tenderoem  for  the  cl 
dren  who  were  under  their  direction,  that  each 
them  bad  the  real  passion  of  a  ftither,  where  i 
title  was  but  Imaginary.  Florio,  the  name  of 
voung  heir  that  lived  with  Leoatine,  though 
nad  all  the  duty  and  affection  imaginable  for 
supposed  parent,  was  taught  to  rejoice  at  tbe  sij 
of  Eudozus,  who  visited  hb  friend  very  freqncoi 
and  was  dictated  by  this  natural  aflectioo,  as  u 
as  by  the  rales  of  prudence,  to  make  hirns 
esteemed  and  beloved  by  Florio.  The  boy  i 
now  old  enough  to  know  his  supposed  father's  • 
cmmtances,  and  that  therefore  he  was  to  make 
way  in  the  worid  by  his  own  industry.  Tbn  c 
sideration  grew  stranger  in  him  ever^  day,  i 
produced  so  good  an  effect,  that  be  applied  bimt 
with  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  porsuii 
every  thing  which  Leontine  reconunended  to  b 
His  natural  abilities,  which  were  very  good, 
sisted  by  the  directions  of  so  ezcellent  a  cc 
sellor,  enabled  him  to  make  a  quicker  pro|p 
than  ordinary  through  all  the  parts  of  bis  edu 
tioa.  Before  he  was  twenty  yean  of  ag«,  hai 
finbhed  his  studies  and  ezercises  with  great 
plause,  he  vras  removed  from  the  anivenity  to 
inns  of  court,  where  there  are  very  few  that  m 
themselves  considerable  proflcients  in  tbe  stui 
of  the  place,  who  know  they  shall  arrive  at  gi 
estates  without  them.  This  was  not  Florio*s  a 
be  found  that  three  hundred  a  year  was  but  a  | 
estate  for  Leontine  and  himtaf  to  live  upoo 
that  he  studied  without  intermissioo  till  he  i^ai 
a  very  good  insight  into  the  constitution  and  I 
of  his  country. 

1  should  have  told  my  reader,  that  whilst  Fl 
lived  at  the  house  of  his  foster-father,  he 
always  an  acceptable  guest  in  the  family  of 
dozos,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Lieoi 
from  her  infiucy.  His  acquaintance  with  bet 
degrees  grew  into  love,  which  in  a  mind  tra 
up  in  all  the  sentiments  of  honour  and  virtue 
came  a  very  unear^  passion.  He  despatre< 
gaining  an  heirem  of'^so  great  a  fortune,  and  w 
rather  have  died  than  attempted  it  by  any  ind 
methods.  Leooilla,  who  was  a  woman  of 
greatest  beauty  joined  with  the  greatest  mod 
entertained  at  the  same  time  a  secret  passioi 
Florio,  but  conducte4  herself  with  so  mncb 


itKe  thit  ihe  iie?er  gave  him  the  least  iotinuUioo 
9(  it    Florio  was  now  engaged  in  all  those  arts 
lad  improTeBienCs  that  are  proper  to  raise  a  man's 
prirale  fortane,  and  give  bim  a  figure  in  his  codn- 
tnr,  bat  secretly  tormented  with  that  passion  which 
bvQi  with  the  greatest  fory  in  a  virtuous  and  noble 
Aeut,  when  he  received  a  sodden  summons  from 
Uootiae  to  repair  to  him  in  ihe  country  the  next 
Uy.  for  it  seeoa  Eudoxns  was  so  filled  with  the 
rrport  of  hb  toni^  repatatioo,  that  he  coold  no 
hiper  withhold  making  himself  known  to  hip. 
IV  BMvaing  after  his  arrival  at  the  house  of  his 
nppesed  father,  Leontine  told  bim  that  Eudozus 
iad  lonelfaLDg  of  great  importance  to  communicate 
io  him ;  upon  which  the  good  man  embraced  him, 
tad  wept    Florio  was  no  sooner  arrived  at  the 
rat  house  that  stood  in  his  neighbourhood,  but 
EiiaiiB  took  him  by  the  hand,  after  the  fir^  sa-v 
iKn  were  ovei^  and  conducted  him  into  his  closet. 
R(  there  opened  to  htm  the  whole  secret  of  his 
pveatage  and  education,  concluding  after  this 
■uiser :  *  I  have  no  other  way  left  of  acknow- 
U^  Hiy  gratitude  to  Leontine^  than  by  marry- 
icO«o  to  his  daughter.    He  shall  not  lose  the 
FImk  of •  being  your  father  by  the  discovery  I 
hve  Baade  to  yon.    Leonilla  too  shall  be  still  my 
^ifhter ;  her  filial  piety,  though  misplaced,  has 
^  fo  exemplary,  that  it  deserves  the  gr^est 
f^^vi  I  can  confer  upon  it.    Yon  sliall  have  the 
f^^tm  of  seeing  a  great  estate  fall  to  you,  which 
t«  would  have  lost  the  relish  of  had  you  known 
?w^f  bom  to  it.    Continue  only  to  deserve  it  in 
tke  ane  manner  you  did  before  you  were  pos- 
*s«4  of  it    I  have  left  your  mother  in  the  next 
'^    Her  heart  yearns  towards  you.     She  is 
"siia;  the  same  discoveries  to  LeoniUa  which  I 
hve  aade   to  yourself.'     Florio  wa&  so  over- 
vklacd  with  tlus  profusion  of  happiness,  that  he 
^a  sot  able  to  make  a  reply,  but  threw  himself 
^<^  at  his  father's  feet,  and  amidst  a  flood  of 
^  kisMd  and  embraced  his  knees,  asking  his 
^Dg,  and  expressing  in  dumb  show  those  senti- 
^nas  of  love,  duty,  and  gratitude,  that  were  too 
^  for  utterance.    To  conclude,  the  happy  pair 
•fre  varried,  and  half  Eudoxus's  estate  settled 
■^  them.    Leontine  and  Eudoxns  passed  the  re- 
^odcr  of  their  lives  together ;  and  received  in 
^  dvtifiil  and  affectionate  bdiaviour  of  Florio 
*4  UooiUa  the  just  recompence|  as  well  as  the 
^Bva)  eicctB,  of  that  care  which  they  had  be- 
<Med  ipoB  Ihem  in  their  education. 


K*19l.    MONDAY,  JULY  S3,  1711. 

Utym  iSi&XMff  fuya  ntuuf. 
A  grmt  book  Is  a  great  evU. 


A  SAV  wha  publfahes  his  works  in  a  volume,  has 
M  isiaitc  advantage  over  one  who  communicates 
«t  aritii^  to  the  world  in  loose  tracts  and  single 
P«a.  We  do  not  e^pcet  to  meet  with  any  thing 
ts  a  balky  vahnae,  till  after  some  heavy  pieamble, 
Miieverd  words  of  course,  to  prepare  the  reader 
wvbt  foUowi.  Nay,  authors  have  established 
laa kind  of  role,^  that  a  man  ought  to  be  dulV 
''■((laei;  as  the  most  severe  reader  makes  allow- 
•SCO  for  naay  rerti  and  nodding-places  in  a  volu- 
^•«  writer.  TUs  gave  occasion  to  the  famous 
2^  proverb  which  I  have  choaen  for  my  motto, 
"■  * «  great  book  is  a  great  evil.' 
Oi  the  caatiary,  those  who  pobliib  their  thoughts 
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in  distinct  sheetSi  and  as  it  were  by  piece-meal* 
hate  none  of  these  advantages.    We  must  imme* 
diately  fall  into  our  subject,  and  treat  every  part 
of  it  In  a  lively  mamxerf  or  our  papers  are  thrown 
by  as  dull  and  insipid.    Our  matter  must  lie  close 
together,  and  either  be  wholly  new  in  itself,  or  in 
the  turn  it  receives  from  our  expressions.    Were 
the  books  of  our  best  authors  tlnis  to  be  retailed 
to  the  public,  and  every  page  submitted  to  the 
taste  of  forty  or  fifty  tiiousand  readerS)  I  am  afraid 
we  should   complain   of  many   flat  expressions* 
trivial  observations,  beaten  topics,  and  .common 
thoughts,  which  go  off  very  well  in  the  lump.-    At 
the  same  time,-  notwitlutandiog  some  papen  may ' 
be  made  up  of  broken  hints  and  irregular  sketches, 
it  b  often  expected  that  every  sheet  should  be  a 
kind  of  treatise^  and  make  out  in  thought  what  it 
wants  io  bulk :  that  a  point  of  humour  should  be 
worked  up  in  all  its  parts;  and  a  subject  touched 
upon  in  its  most  essential  articles,  without  the  re- 
petitions, tautologies,  and  enlai^ements,  that  are 
indulged  to  longer  labours.    The  ordinary  writers 
of  morality  prescribe  to  their  readers  after  the 
Galenic  way ;  their  medicines  are  made  up  in  large 
quantities.    An  essay-writer  most  practise  in  the 
chemical  method,  and  give  the  virtue  of  a  full 
draught  in  a  few  drops.    Were  all  books  reduced 
thus  to  their  quintessence,  many  a  balky  author  would 
make  his  appearance  in  a  penny  paper.    There 
would  be  scarce  such  a  thing  in  nature  as  a  folio; 
the  works  of  an  age  would  be  contained  on  a  few 
shelves ;  not  to  mention  millions  of  volumes,  that 
would  be  utterly  annihilated. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  difficulty  of  furnbhio^ 
out  separate  papers  of  this  nature,  has  hinderea 
authors  from  communicating  their  thoughts  to  the 
world  after  such  a  manner :  though  I  must  confess 
I  am  amazed  that  the  press  should  be  only  made 
use  of  in  this  way  by  news-writers,  and  the  zealots 
of  parties ;  as  if  it  were  not  more  advantageous  to 
mankind,  to  be  instructed  in  wisdom  and  virtue, 
than  in  politics;  and  to  be  made  good  fathers,  hus- 
bands, and  sons,  than  counsellors  and  statesmen. 
Had  the  philosopben  and  great  men  of  antiquity, 
who  took  so  much  pains  io  order  to  instruct  man- 
kind, and  leave  the  world  wiserand  better  than 
they  found  it ;  had  they,  I  say,  been  possessed  of 
the  art  of  printing,  there  is  no  question  but  they 
would  have  made  such  an  advantage  of  it,  in  deal- 
iog  out  their  lectures  to  the  public.    Our  common 
prints  *  would  be  of  great  use  were  they  thus  cal- 
culated to  diffuse  good  sense  through  the  bidk  of 
a  people,  to  clear  up  their  understandings,  animate 
their  minds  with  virtue,  dissipate  the  sorrows  of  a 
heavy  heart,  or  unbend  the  mind  from  its  more 
severe  employments  with  innocent   amusements. 
When  knowledge,  instead  of  being  bound  up  in 
books  and  kept  in  libraries  and  retiremeati,  is  thua 
obtruded  upon  the  public ;  when  it  is  canvassed  in 
every  assembly,  and  exposed  upon  every  table,  I- 
cannot  forbear  reflecting  upon  tha^  passage  in  the 
Proverbs :  '  Wisdom  crieth  without,  she  nttereth 
her  voice  in  the  streets;  she  crieth  in  the  chief 
place  of  concourse,  in  the  openings  of  the  gates. 
In  the  city  she  uttereth  her  words,  saying.  How 
long  ye  sbnple  ones  will  ye  love  simplicity  t    And 
the  scomers  delight  in  their  scorning?    And  fools 
hate  knowled|;e  f  V 

The  many  letters  which  come  to  me  from  per 
sons  of  the  best  sense  in  both  sexes  (for  I  ma> 
proaouice  their  characters  from  their  wa^'  of  wrii 


*  Meaning  tbc  ntwtptpcrs. 
f  Prov.  t.  90,81,^. 
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iaf ^  do  not  a  little  eocowage  me  in  the  prose- 
ctttioa  of  this  my  nndertakiag :  bctidei  tbat  my 
bookaeUcr  tdk  me,  the  deeiMid  for  these  my  po- 
pcn  Incrroset  daily.  It  It  at  his  instance  that  1 
shall  eootiane  my  mial  ipecolaftioas  to  the  end  of 
this  month  9  several  having  made  op  separate  sets 
of  them,  m  they  hare  done  before  of  those  lelatittf; 
to  wit,  to  operas,  to  points  of  morality,  or  sabjects 
of  humour. 

I  am  not  at  all  mortilled,  when  sometimes  I  see 
my  works  tlirown  aside  by  men  of  no  taste  nor 
lenminf*  There  is  a  kind  of  heavinea  and  igno- 
ranee  timt  hangs  noon  the  minds  of  ordinary  men, 
which  is  too  thick  for  knowledge  to  break  through. 
Their  souls  are  not  to  be  enlightened. 

Nax  mtra  caoa  circumvolat  umhra, 

VIRG.  JBn.  IL  ver.  360. 

Ikik  B{gbt  ranrounds  them  with  her  hollow  shade. 

To  these  I  must  npply  the  fable  of  the  mole, 
that,  aAer  having  consulted  many  oculists  for  the 
bettering  of  bis  sight,  was  at  last  provided  with  a 
good  pair  of  spectacles }  but  upon  his  endeavouring 
to  make  use  of  them,  his  mother  told  him  very 
prudently,  *  That  spectacles,  though  they  might 
help  the  eye  of  a  man,  could  be  of  00  use  to  a 
mole.*  It  IS  not  therefore  for  the  benefit  of  moles 
that  1  publish  these  my  dully  essays. 

But  besides  such  as  are  moles  through  ignorance, 
there  aro  otheri  who  aro  moles  through  envy.  As 
it  is  said  in  the  Latin  proverb,  *  That  one  man  is 
a  wolf  to  another  *  9  so;  generallv  speaking,  one 
author  b  a  mole  to  anotlMr.  It  is  impossible  for 
them  to  discover  beauties  in  one  another^s  works ; 
they  have  eyes  duly  for  spots  and  blemishes :  the> 
can  indeed  see  the  light,  as  it  te  said  of  the  aninmls 
which  are  their  name*«akes,  but  the  idea  of  it  is 
painful  to  them}  they  Immediately  shut  their  eyes 
npon  It,  nod  withdraw  themselves  into  a  wllfnl  ob- 
scurity. 1  have  already  caught  two  or  three  of 
these  dark  ondermining  vermin,  and  Intend  to  make 
a  string  of  them,  in  oAer  to  liang  them  up  in  one 
of  my  papers,  as  an  example  to  all  such  ^olnntaiy 


▲nnnoir. 
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Jtgmpmtfim  vaUdmi  in  mtcerm  vatUt  tint. 

Viae.  Ma,  Tt  vet.  932. 


■fain,  my  ioqs,  he  fees  no  more, 
Kor  lUta  vow  oowHry  with  her  chtldrea'*  gore. 

DRYDEN. 

Mr  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger,  when  we  nre  talking 
•f  the  malice  of  parties,  very  frequeotlv  tells  us 
an  accident  that  happened  to  him  when  he  was  a 
•choolboy,  which  was  at  the  time  when  the  feuds 
ran  high  between  the  Round-bends  and  Cavaliers. 
This  worthy  knight,  being  then  but  a  stripUng,  had 
occttion  to  inquire  which  was  the  way  to  St  Anne's 
I«ne  I  npon  which  the  person  whom  he  spoke  to, 
iMtead  of  answering  Ms  qnestion,  called  him  a 
young  popish  car,  and  asked  him  who  had  mnde 
Anne  a  saint?  The  boy,  being  in  some  confbsion, 
iMinifed  of  the  next  he  met,  which  was  the  way 
to  Anne*s  Lane  ?  but  was  called  a  prickcnicd  car 
far  his  palQs,  and,  Instead  of  being  shown  the 
way,  w«b  toM  that  she  had  been  a  saTot  before  he 
WW  born,  and  would  be  one  after  he  was  hanged. 

•  HmHis^  Asloarta,  set  U.  k.  iv. 


«  Upon  this,*  siyi  Sir  Refer, « I  did  not  thiak  i 
to  repeat  the  former  question,  but,  going  tm 
every  lane  of  the  neighbourhood,  asked  what  tK< 
called  the  name  of  that  lane.'  By  wliich  Mtgvc 
oos  artifice  he  found  out  tlie  place  he  iuqoir*- 
after  without  giving  offence  to  any  party.  > 
Roger  geacrally  closes  thb  narrative  i»ith  reC^- 
tioos  on  the  mischief  that  parties  do  In  the  cow 
try ;  how  they  spoil  good  neighlKNirhood,  and  aa^  l 
honest  gentlemen  hate  one  anotheri  b«idr»  cii. 
they  manifestly  tend  to  the  pri^dioe  of  the  Iaa 
tax,  and  the  destruction  of  the  game. 

Tbero  cannot  a  greater  judgment  befal  a  roant 
than  such  a  dreadful  spirit  of  divisioa  ai  rrn«l» 
goveromeot  iuto  two  distinct  people,  nod  mAk 
them'greater  strangers  and  more  avcne  to  one  mm 
ther,  than  if  they  were  actually  two  difrrent  sk 
tioqpi  The  effects  of  Kucb  a  divisioa  are  pi-  i«»< 
ous  to  the  laat  degree,  not  only  aith  rtf(4r.. 
those  advantages  which  they  give  the  cov  v.ion  *  t» 
mv,  but  to  thoac  private  evib  which  thry  prodm^ 
in  tlie  heart  of  almosi  e^ery  particular 
This  infiucnce  is  very  fatal  both  to  men's 
and  their  uoderstaadingsi  it  sinks  the  virtae  of 
nation,  and  not  only  so,  but  destroys  rtea  C043 
mon  sense. 

A  furious  party-spirit,  when  it  rages  ia  it*  fii 
violence,  exerts  itself  in  civil  war  and  bloodabe«l 
and  when  it  is  under  itsgreateat  rr»traiata  nntf 
rally  breaks  out  in  fobehood,  dctroctioo,  calmoj 
and  a  partial  administration  of  justice,  ia 
word,  it  fills  a  nation  with  spleen  and  r^^acoar,  on 
extinguishes  all  the  seeds  of  good-nature,  coiopm 
slon,  and  humanity. 

Plutarch  says  very  finely,  *  that  a  maa  aWol 
not  allow  hinuelf  to  hate  even  hit  enemies,  hi 
causci*  says  he,  *  if  you  indulge  this  pasoioa  I 
some  occasions,  it  will  rise  of  itself  in  otlwT%  s  ' 
you  hate  your  enemies,  you  will  contract  smch 
vicious  habit  of  mind,  as  by  degrees  will  btva 
out  upon  those  wbo  are  your  frieikis,  or  those  wh 
are  indifferent  to  you.*  I  might  here  obeerve  ho^ 
admirably  this  precept  of  morality  (which  deriv« 
the  maiipity  of  hatred  from  the  oasssoa  itsrl 
aad  not  from  its  object)  aaswesii  to  tnat  srrat  ral 
which  was  dictated  to  the  world  about  aa  baodre 
years  before  this  philosopher  wrote  *  1  bat,  iaatem 
of  that,  I  shall  only  take  notice,  with  a  real  grie 
of  heart,  that  the  minds  of  many  good  oms  arooc^ 
us  appear  soured  with  party-prindplct,  and  alien 
ated  from  one  another  in  such  a  manner,  as  seen 
to  me  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  dictaic 
either  of  reason  or  religion.  Zeal  for  a  pnbl« 
cause  is  apt  to  breed  paoslons  in  the  hearts  of  %ii 
tuous  penons,  to  which  the  regard  of  their  om 
private  interest  would  never  have  betrayed  them. 

If  thb  party^irit  lias  so  ill  aa  effect  00 
morals,  it  has  likewise  a  very  great  ooe  apoa 
judgments.  We  often  hear  a  poor  insipid  papei 
or  pamphlet  cried  up,  and  sometisnns  a  noble  picri 
depreciated,  by  those  who  are  of  a  dilcremt  prin 
clple  from  the  author.  One  who  is  actuated  b^ 
wk  spirit  is  almost  under  aa  lacapaclty  of  discern 
lag  either  real  blemishes  or  beaatina.  A  saaa  o 
merit  In  a  difhreat  priacipie,  b  like  an  olyeci  seei 
in  two  different  medinnM,  that  appeon  croaked  • 
broken,  however  straight  nnd  entire  It  may  be  u 
itself.  For  thb  fcnson  there  u  scnrcn  a  pcrtoo  el 
any  figure  in  England,  who  docs  ant  go  by  t«s 
contrary  chnracten,  as  opposite  to  oae  aaoilMT  m 
light  aad  darkness.  Knowledge  and  learatag  ml' 
fer  In  a  partlcalar  manner  from  tifis  stras^  pre- 

«  fiei  Lake  vt  n— M;  te. 
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/•dice,  wUch  Bt  present  prevails  AmoDgBt  all  nuiks 
■od  degrees  ia  tke  Britisli  nation.  As  men  for- 
neriy  became  eminent  in  learned  societies  by  their 
forti  and  acquiskioasy  tbey  now  disttn^ish  tbem* 
Kites  by  tbe  warmth  and  Tiolence  with  which  tbey 
apoov  their  respective  parties.  BooIls'  are  valaed 
spoa  the  like  considerations.  An  abusive  iicur- 
rilooB  style  passes  for  satire,  and  a  dull  scheme  of 
psrty^iodons  is  called  fine  writing. 

There  is  one  piece  of  sophistry  practised  by  both 
odes,  and  thai  is  the  taking  any  scandaloos  stoir 
taat  has  been  ever  whisperMi  or  invented  of  a  pn- 
vste  nan,  for  a  known  nndoalMed  truth,  and  rais- 
iag  raitable  speculations  upon  it.  Calnmnies  that 
^e  been  never  proved,  or  have  been  often  refuted, 
are  the  ordinary  posfalatnnw  of  these  infamons  scril^ 
bios,  upon  which  tliey  proceed  as  upon  first  princi- 
ples granted  by  all  men,  though  ia  their  hearts  they 
ksow  they  are  false,  or  at  bat  very  doubtful.  When 
they  have  laid  these  foundations  of  scurrility,  it  is 
BO  wonder  that  their  superstructure  is  every  way 
Bsiwerable  to  them.  If  this  shameless  practice  of 
tbe  present  a^e  endures  much  longer,  praise  and 
reprnadi  wilt  cease  to  be  motives  of  action  in  good 


There  are  certain  periods  of  time  in  all  govern- 
vrats  when  thn  inhuman  spirit  prevails.  Italy 
vss  long  Com  in  pieces  by  tlie  Guelfes  and  Gibel- 
^iaes,  and  France  by  those  who  were  for  and 
•ftiost  the  league :  but  it  is  very  unhappy  for  a 
■an  to  be  bom  in  such  a  stormy  and  tempestuous 
MaROB.  It  is  the  .restless  ambition  of  artful  men 
that  thus  lireaks  a  people  into  factions,  and  draws 
leveral  well-meaaing  persons  to  their  interest  by 
s  ipecions  concern  for  their  oountry.  How  many 
boaest  minda  are  filled  with  uncharitable  and  bar- 
hanNH  notions,  out  of  their  zeal  for  the  public 
{ssd?  What  craekiesand  outrages  would  they  not 
csmnst  against  men  of  an  advene  party,  whom 
Ihey  wonM  honour  and  esteem,  if,  instead  of  con- 
■dering  them  as  they  are  represented,  tbey  knew 
(hem  as  they  are?  Thus  are  persons  of  tbe  greatest 
pnhity  sedoeed  Into  shametVil  erron  and  prejo- 
^oetf  and  made  bad  men  even  by  that  noblest  of 
pnadplcs,  the  '  love  of  their  country.'  I  cannot 
■ne  forliear  mentioning  the  famous  Spanish  pro- 
^oh,  *  If  tbere  were  neither  fools  nor  knaves  in 
^  world,  all  people  would  be  of  one  miod.' 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  heartily  wish  that  all 
'•nrit  men  woald  enter  into  an  association,  for 
^  sapport  of  one  another  against  tlie  endeavours 
•f  those  whom  they  ought  to  look  upon  as  their 
^ovaoa  enemies,  whatsoever  side  they  may  be- 
^^  to.  Were  there  such  an  honest  body  of  neur 
^  forces,  we  should  never  see  the  worst  of  men 
a  fiest  figures  of  life,  because  tliey  are  useful  to 
*  P'ty ;  nor  the  best  unregarded,  because  they  are 
*bove  practising  those  methods  wbich  would  be 
{ntetul  to  their  faction.  We  should  then  single 
(veiy  criminal  out  of  the  herd,  and  hunt  him  down, 
Wcvcr  foraiidable  and  overgrown  ,ht  might 
sppear:  on  the  contrary,  we  stould  shelter,  dis- 
bcssed  innocence,  and  defend  virtue,  however  beset 
'vith  cOMempt  or  ridicule,  envy  or  defamation. 
Ia  ihort,  we  shoald  not  any  longer  regard  our  fel- 
Ww-Mbjects  as  whigs  or  tories,  but  riiould  make 
ihe  Bua  of  aerit  our  friend,  and  the  villain  our 
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3Vot  ttuhUusveJktat,  nuUo  diacrtmint  hahebo. 
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Ratullans,  Trdans,  arc  the  same  to  me. 

DRYDEN. 

In  my  yesterday's  paper  I  proposed,  that  the  bo- 
nest  men  of  all  parties  shonld  enter  into  a  kind  of 
association  for  the  defence  of  one  another,  and 
the  confusion  of  their  conunon  enemies.  As  it  is 
designed  this  neutral  l>ody  sliould  act  with  a  regard 
to  nothing  but  truth  and  equity,  aad  divest  them- 
selves of  the  little  heats  and  prepossessions  that 
cleave  to  parties  of  all  kinds,  I  have  prepared  for 
^em  the  following  fonn  of 'an  association,  which 
may  express  their  intentions  in  the  most  plain  and 
simple  manner. 

'  We  whose  names  are  hereanto  subscribed  do 
solemnly  declare,  that  we  do  in  our  consciences 
bdieve  two  and  two  make  four;  and  that  we  shall 
aiyudge  any  man  whatsoever  to  be  our  enemy  who 
endeavours  to  persuade  us  to  the  contrary.  We 
are  likewise  ready  to  maintain,  with  the  hazard  of 
all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  us,  that  six  is  less  than 
seven  in  all  times  and  all  places  i  and  that  ten 
will  not  be  more  three  years  hence  than  it  is  at 
present.  We  do  also  firmly  declare,  that  it  is  our 
resolution  as  long  as  we  live  to  call  black  black, 
and  white  white.  And  we  shall  upon  all  occasions 
oppose  such  persons  that  upon  any  day  of  the  year 
shall  call  black  white,  or  white  black,  with  the 
utmost  peril  of  our  lives  and  fortunes.' 

Were  there  such  a  combination  of  honest  men, 
who,  without  any  regard  to  places,  would  endea- 
vour to  extirpate  all  such  furious  zealots  as  would 
sacrifice  one  half  of  their  country  to  the  passioa 
and  interest  of  th^  other  |  as  also  such  infamons 
hypocrites,  that  are  for  prosjioting  their  own  ad- 
vantage under  colour  of  the  public  good ;  with  all 
the  profligate  immoral  retainers  to  each  side,  that 
have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  an  implicit 
submission  to  their  leaders;  we  should  soon  see 
that  furious  party-spirit  extingnished,  which  may  in 
time  expose  us  to  the  derision  and  contempt  of  all 
the  nations  about  us. 

A  member  of  this  society  that  would  thus  car^ 
folly  employ  himself  in  making  room  for  merits 
by  throwing  down  the  worthless  and  depraved  part 
of  mankind  from  those  conspicuous  stations  of  life 
to  which  they  have  been  sometimes  advanced,  and 
all  this  without  any  regard  to  his  private  interest, 
would  be  no  small  benefhctor  to  his  country. 

I  remember  to  have  read  in  Diodoms  Siculos  an 
account  of  a  very  active  little  animal,  which  I 
think  he  calls  the  ichneumon,  that  makes  it  the 
whole  business  of  hb  life  to  break  the  eggs  of  the 
crocodile,  which  he  is  always  in  search  after.  This 
instinct  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  tbe  ich- 
neumon never  feeds  upon  the  eggs  he  has  broken, 
nor  any  other  way  finds  his  account  in  them.  Were 
it  not  for  the  incessant  labours  of  this  industrious 
animal,  Egypt,  says  tha  historian,  would  be  over- 
ran with  crocodiles ;  for  tbe  Egyptians  are  so  far 
from  destroying  those  pernicious  creatures,  that 
they  worship  them  as  gods. 

If  we  look  into  tbe  behaviour  of  ordinary  par- 
tizans,  we  shall  find  them  far  from  resembling  this 
disinterested  animal ;  and  rather  acting  after  the 
example  of  the  wild  Tartars,  who  are  ambitious  of 
destroying  a  man  of  the  must  extraordinary  parts 
and  accomplishments,  as  thinking  that  upon  us  de- 
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ccaic,  the  nme  tnlenti,  whatever  pott  they  qoa- 
lilled  him  for,  enter  of  coune  into  his  destroyer. 

At  In  the  whole  train  of  my  specolationi  I  have 
endeavoured  as  mnch  as  I  am  able  to  eitinguish 
that  pemicioos  spirit  \of  passion  and  prejudice, 
which  rages  with  the  same  violence  in  all  parties^ 
I  am  stIO  the  more  desirous  of  doing  some  good  in 
this  particular,  because  I  observe  that  the  spirit  of 
party  rdgns  more  In  the  country  than  in  the  town. 
IC  Mfe  contracts  a  kind  of  brutality  and  rustic 
fierceness,  to  which  men  of  a  politer  convenation 
are  wholly  strangen.  It  extends  itself  even  to 
the  return  of  the  bow  and  the  hat  s  and  at  the 
same  time  that  the  beads  of  parties  preserve  to- 
wards one  another  an  outward  show  of  good- 
breeding,  and  keep  up  a  perpetual  Intercourse  of 
civilities,  their  tbols  that  are  dispened  in  these 
outlying  parti  will  not  so  much  as  mingle  together 
at  a  cock-match.  Thb  humour  fills  the  country 
with  several  periodical  meetings  of  Whigjoekies 
and  Tory  fox-nunters  {  not  to  mention  the  Innume- 
lable  cunes,  fraww,  and  whlspen  it  produces  at  a 
quarter-«emion«. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  observed  in  any 
of  my  former  papeis,  that  my  friends  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  and  Sir  Andrew  Frceport  are  of  diffe- 
rent principles,  the  first  of  them  Inclined  to  the 
laaded  and  the  other  to  the  monled  interest.  This 
humour  is  so  moderate  in  each  of  them,  that  it 
proceeds  no  further  than  to  an  agreeable  raillery, 
vrhich  very  often  diverts  the  rest  of  the  dub.  I 
find  however  that  the  knight  Is  a  much  stronger 
Tory  in  the  country  than  In  town,  which,  as  he  has 
told  me  In  my  ear.  Is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
keeping  up  his  Interest.  In  all  our  journey  from 
London  •  to  his  house,  we  did  not  so  much  as  bait 
at  a  Whig  inn }  or  If  by  chance  the  coachman 
•topped  at  a  wrong  place,  one  of  Sir  RogPr*s  ser- 
vanu  would  ride  up  to  his  master  full  speed,  and 
whisper  to  hhn  that  the  master  of  the  liou<e  was 
against  such  a  one  in  the  last  election.  This  often 
betrayed  us  into  hard  beds  and  bad  cheeri  for  we 
were  not  so  inquisitive  about  the  Inn  as  the  inn- 
keeper; ahd  provided  our  landlord V  principles 
were  sound,  did  not  take  any  notice  of  the  stale- 
BCM  of  his  provisions.  This  1  found  still  the  biore 
Inconvenient,  because  the  better  the  host  was,  the 
worse  generaOy  were  his  accommodations  $  the  fel- 
low knowing  very  well  that  those  who  were  his 
fHcnds  would  take  up  withcoane  diet  and  an  hard 
lodging.  For  thew  reasons,  all  the  while  I  was 
upon  the  road  I  dreaded  entering  into  an  house  of 
any  one  that  Sir  Roger  had  applaoded  for  an  ho- 


Since  my  stay  at  Sir  Roger's  la  the  country,  I 
dally  find  more  instances  of  this  narrow  partv- 
buaMMir.  Belag  upon  m  bowling-green  at  a  neigb- 
booriog  market-town  the  other  day,  (for  thai  b  the 
place  where  the  gentlemeo  of  one  side  meet  once  a 
week)  I  observed  a  stranger  aasoog  them  of  a  better 
preacnoe  and  genteeler  b&aviour  than  ordlnaiy }  but 
was  mach  snprised,  that  notwithstanding  he  wns  a 
▼cry  fiilr  bettor,  nobody  would  take  him  np.  But 
apoB  iaqulry  1  found,  that  he  vras  one  who  had 
given  a  disagreeable  vote  In  a  former  parliament, 
for  which  reawn  there  was  not  a  maa  upon  that 
bowling-green  who  would  have  so  much  corre- 
spondence with  him  as  to  win  his  asoney  of  him. 

Amoag  other  Inslaaces  of  thb  natarc,  I  must  not 
•mit  ooe  which  concerns  myself.  Will  Wimble 
was  the  other  day  relating  several  strange  stories 
chat  be  had  picked  np,  nobody  knows  where,  of 
n  eertaia  great  man  i  and  upon  my  staring  at  bin, 
«0OM  that  was  Mtfpffiitd  to  hear  iach  things  lathe 


country,  which  had  never  been  so 
pered  in  the  town,  Will  stopped  short  la  tke 
thread  of  his  dbcoune,  and  after  diaaer  asked  my 
friend  Sir  Roger  in  Us  ear  If  he  was  sare  that  I 
was  not  a  fanatic. 

It  gives  me  a  serious  concern  to  see  such  a  spirit 
of  dissension  in  the  country ;  not  only  as  it  de- 
stroys virtue  and  common  sense,  and  reisdcis  us  in 
a  manner  barbarians  towards  one  another,  but  ii 
it  perpetuates  our  animosities,  widens  ouf  breachf», 
and  transmits  our  present  pamlons  and  pr^udicrs 
to  our  posterity.  For  my  own  part,  1  am  aomr- 
times  afraid  that  I  discover  the  seeds  of  a  ciiil 
war  in  these  our  divisions;  and  therefore  cAoaot 
but  bewail,  as  in  their  first  principles,  the  miseries 
and  calamities  of  our  children. 
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It  is  our  custom  at  Sir  Roger*s,  upon  the  eominc 
in  of  the  post,  to  sit  about  a  pot  of  coffee,  and 
hear  the  old  knight  read  Dyer's  Letter:  whic:i  he 
does  with  hb  spectacles  apon  hb  nose,  aad  in  an 
audible  voice,  smiling  very  often  at  tlMKe  little 
strokes  of  satire,  which  are  so  frequent  in  the 
writings  of  that  author.  I  afterwards  conunani- 
cate  to  the  knight  such  packets  as  I  receive  nadr r 
the  quality  of  Spectator.  The  following  letter 
chancing  to  please  him  more  than  ordlnaiy,  I  shall 
publbh  it  at  hb  request  * 

'  Mil.  SPBCTATOa, 

<  You  have  diverted  the  town  alsMst  a  whole 
oionth  at  the  expence  of  the  country,  it  b  novr  high 
time  that  you  should  give  the  country  tkeir  re- 
venge.   Since  your  withdrawing  from  thb  place, 
the  foir  sex  are  run  into  great  extiavagnncie«. 
Their  petticoats,  which  began  to  heave  aad  swell 
before  yoa  left  us,  are  now  blowa  up  Into  a  hmmc 
enormous  concave,  and  rise  every  day  more  and 
more.    In  short,  sir,  since  our  women  know  tbsjm 
selves  to  be  out  of  the  eye  of  the  Spectator,  they 
will  be  kept  within  no  compass.    Yoa  pramed 
them  a  little  too  soon,  for  the  modesty  of  their 
head-dresMS|  for  as  the  huuMMir  of  a  sirk 
b  ofken  driven  out  of  one  limb  Into  aaother, 
superfiuity  of  ornaments,  instead  of  being  Intirely 
banished,  seems  only  fallen  ftoai  their  heada  npoo 
their  lower  paits.    ^hat  they  have  lost  in  height 
they  make  up  la  breadth,  and,  contrary  to  all 
rules  of  architecture,  widen  the  foundations  nt  the 
same  tiaie  that  they  shorten  the  Mpentractwre^ 
Were  they,  like  Spanish  jennets,  to  Impregnate  by 
the  wind,  they  could  not  have  thought  oa  a  Bsom 
proper  invention.  But  as  we  do  nat  hear  any  pnr^ 
ticalar  use  ia  thb  petticoat,  or  that  It  contains  an^ 
thing  more  than  what  was  sapposed  to  be  In  tbouei 
of  scantier  make,  we  are  wondeifhlly  at  n.  lorn 
'  about  it. 

*  The  women  give  out.  In  defence  of  theae  wi^e 
bottoBBS,  that  they  are  airy,  aad  veiy  proper  Coe 
the  seasoni  bat  this  I  look  apon  to  be  only  a  pw^ 
tence,  aad  a  piece  of  art,  for  it  b  well  known  vk  « 
have  not  had  a  more  moderate  summer  these  mwag 
years,  so  that  it  b  certain  the  beat  they  complaia 
of  cannot  t>e  la  the  weather.  Besides,  I  womM 
fain  aak  thcw  teadar-comtitntioned  Indieii  m%y 
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(kej  tSsoM  Fpqirire  more  cooliog  than  their  mo- 
then  before  thai? 

'  I  find  sereral  ipecoUtiTe  persons  are  of  opi- 
lioo  that  our  sex  has  of  late  years  been  very 
iucy,aiid  that  the  hoop-petticoat  b  made  use  of  to 
keep  OB  at  a  distance.  It  is  most  certain,  thnt  a 
«oaiao*s  bonoar  cannot  be  better  intrenched  than 
after  this  maaner,  in  circle  -within  circle,  amidst 
sach  a  variety  of  outworks  and  lines  of  circum- 
TaHatioo.  A  female  who  is  thus  invested  in  whale- 
boee,  is  sufficiently  secured  a^inst  the  approaches 
of  an  ill-bred  fellow,  who  might  as  well  thinlc  of 
Sir  Geoi^  £therege*8  way  of  making  **  Love  in  a 
Tib  *,*^  as  ID  the  midst  of  so  many  hoops. 

*  AmoD^  these  various  conjectures,  there  are 
neo  of  supentitious  tempers,  who  look  upon  the 
hwp-petticoat  as  a  kind  of  prodigy.  Some  will 
bve  it  that  it  portends  the  downfal  of  the  French 
iiag,  and  observe  that  the  farthingal  appeared  in 
England  a  little  before  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish  roo- 
saBThy.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  i  t  faretels  battle 
and  bloodshed,  and  believe  it  of  the  same  prognos- 
tication as  tbe  tail  of  a  blazing  star.  For  my  part, 
I  am  apt  to  think  it  is  a  sign  that  mnltitudes  are 
raming  into  tbe  world  rather  than  going  out  of  it. 

*•  The  first  time  I  saw  a  lady  dressed  in  one  of 
these  petticoats,  I  could  not  forbear  blaming  her 
ia  my  own  thooghts  for  walking  abroad  when  she 
was  *"  io  near  her  time,'  but  soon  recovered  myself 
oat  of  my  error,  when  I  found  all  the  modish  part 
of  the  sex  as  '*  far  gone**  as  herself.'  It  is  gene- 
rally thoogbt  some  crafty  women  have  thus  be- 
trayed their  companions  into  hoops,  that  they 
ni^  make  them  accessary  to  their  own  conceal- 
Bieots,  and  by  that  means  escape  the  censure  of 
the  world ;  as  wary  generals  have  sometimes  dressed 
t«o  or  three  dozen  of  their  friends  in  their  own 
kabil,  that  they  might  not  draw  upon  themselves 
lay  particnlsu-  attacks  from  the  enemy.  The  strut- 
oai^  petticoat  smooths  all  distinctions,  levels  tbe 
Bother  with  the  daughter,  and  sets  maids  and  ma- 
tmas  wives  and  widows,  upon  the  same  bottom. 
Ia  the  naean  while,  I  cannot  but  be  troubled  to 
we  so  nany  wel1*«haped  innocent  virgins  bloated 
Ip,  and  wafddling  up  and  down  like  big-bellied 
aomenf. 

'  ^Nmld  this  fashion  get  among  the  ordinary 
people,  onr  pabllc  vrays  would  he  so  crowded, 
that  we  sboold  want  street-room.  Several  congre- 
ptioas  of  the  best  fashion  find  themselves  alnxidy 
very  much  straitened,  and  if  the  mode  increase,  I 
wisd  it  may  not  drive  many  ordinary  women  into 
neetiogs  and  conventicles.  Should  our  sex  at  the 
oae  tioie  take  it  into  their  heads  to  wear  trunk, 
^rreches  (as  who  knows  what  their  indignation  at 
tha  fmale  treatment  may  drive  them  to?)  a  man 
aad  his  wife  would  fiA  a  whole  pew. 

*  Yoa  know,  sir,,  it  is  recorded  of  Alexander 
tbe  Great  |,that  in  his  Indian  expedition  he  buried 
wveral  soits  of  armour,  which  by  bis  directions 
wrre  made  mnch  too  big  for  any  of  his  soldiers,  in 
*^  to  give  posterity  an  extraordinary  idea  of 
hia,  and  mmke  them  believe  he  had  commanded  an 
v*y  of  giants.  I  am  persuaded  that  if  one  of 
^  present  petticoats  happens  to  be  hung  up  in 
U}  repository  of  curiosities,  it  will  lead  into  the 

*  bthc. 


•o  called,  Acttv.  tcene  6,  Dafoy,aFrench- 
a  tob  alMMit  tbe  stafe  on  hit  sbouldcn,  lib  bead 
c^iaf  tbroafb  ^  bolt  at  the  upper  end. 

*  A«  ibtwi^  and  indelicate  cQttom,  In  effect  ■omewbal 
>»ibr,  nreraiM  fcr  a  time  about  tbe  year  1793,  and  was 
uncalled  the  l>«4<. 
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same  error  the  generations  that  lie  some  removes 
from  us;  unless  we  can  believe  our  posterity  will 
think  so  direspectfully  of«their  great  grandmothen, 
that  they  made  themselves  monstrous  to  appear 
amiable.  ,   ^ 

'  When  I  surrey  thb  new-fashioned  rotunda  io 
all  its  parts,  I  cannot  but  think  of  the  61d  philo- 
sopher, who  after  having  entered  into  an  Egyptian 
temple,  and  looked  about  for  the  idol  of  the  place, 
at  length  discovered  a  little  black  monkey  inshrined 
in  the  midst  of  it,  upon  which  he  could  not  for- 
bear crying  out,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  wor* 
shippers,  **  What  a  magnificent  palace  is  here  for 
such  a  ridiculous  inhabitant  1" 

*  Though  you  have  taken  a  resolution,  in  one  of 
your  papers,  to  avoid  descending  to  particularities 
of  dress,  I  believe  you  will  not  think  it  below  yon» 
on  so  extraordinary  an  occasion,  to  nnhoop  the 
fair  sex,  and  cure  thb  fashionable  tympany  that  Is 
got  among  them.  I  am  apt  to  think  the  petticoat 
will  shrink  of  its  own  accord  at  your  .first  coming  to 
town ;  at  least  a  touch  of  your  pen  will  make  it 
contract  itself  like  the  sensitive  plant,  and  by  that 
means  oblige  several  who  are  either  terrified  4>r 
astonished  at  this  portentous  novdty,  and  amon^ 
the  rest, 

'  Your  humble  servant,  &c.' 
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LUCAN.  i.  ver.  M. 

-Hannonioao  discord. 


WoMEur  in  their  nature  are  much  more  gay  and 
joyous  than  men ;  whether  It  be  that  their  blood  is 
more  refined,  their  fibres  more  delicate,  and  their 
animal  spirits  more  light  and  volatile;  or  whether, 
as  some  have  imagined,  there  may  not  be  a  kind 
of  sex  in  the  very  sold,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine. As  vivacity  is  the  gift  or  women,  gra* 
vity  is  that  of  men.  They  sliould  each  of  them 
therefore  keep  a  watch  upon  the  particular  bias 
which  nature  has  fixed  in  their  mind,  that  it  may 
not  draw  too  much,  and  lead  them  out  of  the  paths 
of  reason.  This  will  certainly  happen,  if  the  one 
in  every  word  and  action  affects  the  character  of 
heing  rigid  and  severe,  and  the  other  of  being  brisk 
and  ai^.  Men  should  beware  of  being  captivated 
by  a  kind  of  savage  philosophy,  women  by  a 
thoughtless  gallantry.  Where  these  precautions  are 
not  observed,  the  man  often  dtgenerates  into  a  cy- 
nic, the  woman  into  a  coquette;  the  man  grows 
sullen  and  morose,  the  woman  impertinent  and 
fantastical. 

By  what  I  have  said  we  may  conclude,  men  and 
women  were  made  as  counterparts  to  one  another, 
that  the  pains  and  anxieties  of  the  husband  might 
be  relieved  by  the  sprightliness  and  good-honMMir 
of  the  wife.  When  these  are  rightly  tempered,  care 
and  cheerfulness  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  the  family, 
like  a  ship  that  is  duly  trimmed,  wants  neither  aail 
nor  ballast. 

Natural  historians  observe  (for  whikt  I  am  in  the 
country,  I  must  fetch  my  allusions  from  thence)  that 
only  the  male  birds  have  voices;  that  their  song^ 
begin  a  little  before  breeding-time,  and  end- a  lit^ 
tie  after:  that  whilst  the  hen  is  covering  her 'eggs, 
tbe  male  generally  takes  his  stand  upon  a  neigh- 
bouring ^ugh  within  her  hearing;  and  by  that 
means  amuses  and  diverts  her  with  his  songi  during 
the  whole  time  of  her  sitting. 
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nit  contract  aanonf  birdi  lasts  no  longer  than 
tin  a  brood  of  youoK  ones  arises  from  It;  so  that 
la  the  feathf  red  liind,  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  the 
■larvied  state,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  lie  principally 
npon  the  female.  On  the  contrary,  as  in  onr  spe- 
cies the  man  and  the  woman  are  joined  together 
for  life,  and  the  main  burden  teste  npon  the  former, 
■ature  has  given  all  tlie  little  arts  of  soothing  and 
blandishment  to  the  female,  that  she  may  cheer 
and  animate  her  companion  in  a  constant  and  assi> 
daoos  application  to  the  making  a  provision  for 
his  fiunily,  and  tiie  educating  of  their  common  chil- 
dren. This  however  is  not  to  be  taken  so  strictly, 
as  if  the  same  duties  were  not  bften  reciprocal, 
aad  incumbent  on  both  parties  1  but  only  to  set 
forth  what  seems  to  have  been  the  general  inten- 
tions of  nature,  in  the  ditlerent  Inclinations  and 
endowments  which  are  bestowed  on  the  different 
•exes. 

But  whatever  was  the  reason  that  man  and  wo- 
man were  made  with  thb  variety  of  temper.  If  we 
observe  the  copdnct  of  the  liiir  sex,  we  Und  that 
they  choose  rather  to  associate  themselves  with  a 
penon  who  resembles  them  in  that  light  and  vol»> 
tile  humour  which  is  natural  to  them,  than  to  soch 
as  are  qualiied  to  moderate  and  counterbalance  it. 
It  has  been  an  did  complaint,  that  the  coxcomb 
caities  it  with  them  before  the  mamof  sense.^  When 
we  see  a  fellow  loud  and  talkative,  full  of  insipid 
life  and  laughter,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce 
him  a  ISeaiale  ftivourite.  Noise  and  flutter  are  such 
aocompiishments  as  they  cannot  withstand.  To  be 
■hort,  the  passion  of  an  ordinary  woman  for  a  man 
is  nothing  else  but  selMove  diverted  upon  another 
object.  She  would  have  the  lover  a  woman  in 
every  thing  but  the  sex.  1  do  not  know  a  flner 
piece  of  satire  on  this  part  of  woman-kind,  than 
those  lines  of  Mr.  Drydcn, 

*  Our  thoogbtlMi  so  to  caught  hy  outivsrd  fbrm 
And  empty  noise,  snd  loves  Uielf  In  man.* 

This  b  a  source  of  infinite  calamities  to  the  tex^ 
ai  it  flrequently  joins  them  to  men,  who  In  their  own 
thoughts  are  as  fine  creatures  as  themselves,  or,  if 
they  chance  to  be  good-humoured,  serve  only  to 
dissipate  their  fortunes,  Inflame  their  follies,  aad 
aggravate  their  indiscretionsb 

The  same  female  levity  Is  no  lea  fatal  to  them 
after  marriage  than  l»efore.  It  represents  to  their 
imagiaations  the  tkithAil,  prudent  husband,  as  an 
iMoest,  tractable,  aad  domestic  animal;  and  turns 
their  thoughts  upon  the  flne  gay  geatleman  that 
laMhs,  sings,  and  dresses  so  much  more  ogreeably. 

As  this  Incgnlar  vivacity  of  temper  leads  astrav 
the  hearts  of  ordinary  women  in  the  choice  of  their 
lovers  and  the  treatasent  of  their  husbands,  it  ope- 
rates with  the  same  pernicious  Influence  towards 
their  children^  who  are  taught  to  accomplish  theniH 
•elves  io  all  those  subliaie  perfections  that  appear 
captivating  ia  the  eye  of  their  mother.  She  ad* 
mires  in  her  son  what  she  loved  ia  her  gallant ;  aad 
Dy  that  BMaas  contributes  all  she  can  to  perpetu* 
ate  heiielf  in  a  worthlcm  progeny. 

The  younger  Fnustina  was  a  lively  instance  of 
pbk  sort  af  women.  Notwithstanding  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Marcus  Aurdius,  one  of  the  greatest,  wisest, 
and  best  of  the  Roman  emperon,  she  thought  a 
commoa  gladiator  much  the  prettier  gentleman  1 
and  had  taken  such  care  to  arromplish  her  son 
Commodas  according  to  her  own  notions  of  a  flne 
maa,  that  vihrn  he  ascended  the  throne  of  bb  fa- 
ther, he  btcmme  the  most  foolidi  and  abandoned 
tyrant  that  was  ever  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
pnaMH  empire;  signalMng  himself  In  nothing  bat 


the  fighting  of  prises,  and  knocking  out  meo*s 
brains.  As  he  had  no  taste  of  trae  glory,  we  lee 
him  in  several  medals  and  statues  vihich  are  iciil 
extant  of  him  equipped  like  an  Hercules,  with  a 
club  and  a  lion^s  skio. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  speculation  by  the  cba- 
racters  I  have  heard  of  a  country-gentleman  and 
bb  lady,  who  do  not  live  many  miles  from  Sir 
Roger.    The  wife  is  an  old  coquette,  that  b  ml. 
ways  hankering  after  the  diversions  of  tlie  town; 
the  husband  a  morose  rustic,  that  frowns  and  frets 
at  the  name  of  it    Hie  wife  b  overran  with  alfec- 
tation,  the  husband  sunk  into  brutality.    The  lady 
cannot  bear  the  noise  of  the  larks  and  niglttiiiga]e«, 
hates  your  tedious  summer-^lays,  and  is  sick  al  (he 
sight  of  shady  woods  and  purling  stirams ;   the 
husband  wonders  how  any  one  can  be  plea>rd 
with  the  fooleries  of  pla>s  and  operas,  and  raib 
from  moral ng  to  night  at  essenced  tops  and  tawdry 
courtien.    The  children  are  educated  In  these  diU 
ferent  notions  of  their  parents.    The  sons  follow 
the  father  about  hb  grounds,  while  the  dangfatcrs 
read  volumes  of  love-letters  and  romances  to  their 
mother.    By  this  means  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
glrb  look  upon  their  father  as  a  down,  and  the 
t>oys  think  their  mother  no  better  than  sheshoaM  be. 

How  diflerent  are  the  lives  of  Aristos  and  A<pa- 
sia!  The  innocent  vivacity  of  the  one  b  tempered 
and  composed  by  the  cheerful  gravity  of  the  other. 
The  wife  grows  wise  by  the  diicounes  of  the  hus- 
band, aad  the  husband  good-^iumoored  by  the  con- 
versations of  the  vrife.  Aristos  would  not  Ise  so 
amiable  wera  it  not  for  lib  Aspasia,  nor  Aspasia 
so  much  esteemed  were  It  not  fbr  her  Ari*tw»< 
Their  virtues  are  blended  in  their  children,  aad 
diffuse  through  the  whole  family  a  perpetual  spirit 
of  benevolence,  complacency,  and  satbfactloo. 

Aonnoir.  C 
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Thco,  like  cbc  hindmost  chsiloc-vbech,  art  curat 
StUI  to  be  osnr,  hot  ne'er  to  be  the  fiisL 

oaniBN. 

GacAT  masters  in  painting  never  care  fbr  dram  ioj 
people  in  the  fashion  i  as  very  well  koowing  th^ 
the  head-dress,  or  periwig,  that  now  prevails,  as»^ 
r'^ves  a  grace  to  their  portraitures  at  present,  «  il 
make  a  very  odd  figure,  and  perhaps  took  sssov 
strous  io  the  eyes  of  posterity.  For  this  reason  tbe^ 
oftea  represent  an  illustrioos  person  in  a  Ronaw 
habit,  or  in  some  other  dress  that  never  wiea, 
could  wbh,  for  the  sake  of  my  coiutry  fricodi 
that  there  was  soch  a  kind  of  everlnsting  drap<>r 
to  be  made  use  of  by  all  who  live  at  a  certain  Ai 
taace  from  the  town,  and  that  they  would  mip^ 

rn  such  fashions  as  should  never  be  liahl«*  i 
Dges  and  innovations.  For  waat  of  tJia«  st«^»^i 
ing  dms,  a  maa  who  takes  a  journey  into  t| 
country  is  as  much  surprised,  as  one  who  wbIIlo  j 
a  gallery  of  old  family  pictures,  aad  finds  as  %w^ 
a  tarlety  of  garbs  aad  habils  ia  the  persons  he  c  «i 
verses  with.  Did  they  keep  to  one  comtant  dr^ 
they  would  sometimes  be  in  the  fashion,  which  tl«< 
never  are  as  matters  are  managed  at  present.  I  €  i 
stead  of  ranniag  after  the  mode,  they  would  «  «-i 
tione  fixed  in  one  certain  hnhit,  the  mode  w  n- 1 
•OBctiae  or  other  overtake  then,  as  a  clock  1  ii 
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•till  ii  lore  to  point  ri^ht  oace  in  twelve 
In  this  caie  therefore  I  would  advise  them, 
«  a  gentianan  did  his  friend  who  was  hunting 
ahoot  the  whole  town  after  a  rambling  fellow. 
If  von  follow  him  you  will  never  find  him;  but 
if  yon  plant  yonnelf  at  the  comer  of  any  one 
ficnect,  I  will  engage  it  will  not  be  long  before  you 


I  have  Already  touched  upon  this  subject  in  a 
ipccalatiOB  *  which  shews  bow  cruelly  the  country 
are  led  OKtray  in  following  the  town ;  and  equipped 
it  a  ridiaslous  habit,  when  they  fancy  themselves 
ia  the  height  of  the  mode.  Since  that  speculation 
1  have  received  a  letter  (which  I  there  hinted  at) 
from  a  gentlrftan  who  is  now  io*the  western  cir- 
caic. 


*  Bnire  a.  lawyer  of  the  Middle-Temple,  a  Cor- 
Dwh  man  by  birth,  I.generalljf  ride  the  western 
cireait  for  my  health ;  and,  as  I  am  not  interrupted 
with  clients,  have  leisure  to  make  many  observa- 
&0BS  that  cKape  the  notice  of  my  fellow-travel- 
kn. 

*•  One  of  the  most  fashionable  women  I  met  with 
ia  all  the  cttcnii  was  my  landlady  at  Staines,  where 
I  chanced  to  be  on  a  holiday.  Her  commode  f 
was  not  half  a  foot  high,  and  her  petticoat  within 
yards  of  a  modish  circumference.  In  the 
place  1  observed  a  young  fellow  with  a  tole- 
ohle  periwig,  had  it  not  been  covered  with  a  hat 
(hat  waaahsped  in  the  Ramilie-cock.  As  I  pro- 
ceeded in  my  journey,  I  observed  the  iietticoat 
pew  scaniier  and  scantier,  and  about  threescore 
wiki  fhwi  Uoodon  was  so  very  unfashionable,  that 
1  woBitan  aigiht  walk  .in  it  without  any  manner  of 


'  Not  fkr  from  Salisbury  I  took  notice  of  a  ju^ 
tke  of  peBoe*8  lady,  who  was  at  least  ten  years 
behind-haiid  in  her  dress,  bat  at  the  same  time  as 
«ae  as  handa  could  make  her.  She.  was  flounced 
lad  farbelowed  from  head  to  foot;  every  ribbon 
«a«  wrinkled,  and  every  part  of  her  garments  In 
ctfl,  so  that  she  looked  like  one  of  those  animals 
which  in  the  country  we  call  a  Friezland  hen. 

*  Not  nsAiiy  miles  beyond  thb  place  I  was  In- 
£grmed  that  one  of  the  last  year's  little  mul&  had 
^  some  oMans  or  other  straggled  into  those  parts, 
sad  that  all  the  women  of  fashion  were  cutting 
their  old  aavfls  in  two,  or  retrenching  them,accord- 
■as  ta  the  little  model  which  was  got  among  them. 
1  cannot  believe  the  report  they  have  there,  that  it 
was  «ent  down  franked  by  a  parliament-man,  in 
« little  packet;  but  probably  by  next  winter  thb 
^■hioa  will  be  at  the  height  in  the  country,  when 
a  is  quite  out  at  London. 

*  Tie  greatest  beaa  at  our  next  country  sessions 
was  dremed  in  a  BMMt  monstrous  flaxen  periwig, 
d^wasasadeln  King  William's  reign.  The  wearer 
of  k  goes,  it  aeemi,  in-his  own  Hhir  when  he  b  at 
htme,  aad  ICU  his  wig  lie  in  buckle  for  a  whole 
lalf  year,  that  he  may  pat  it  on  upon  occasion  to 

the  judges  ia  It. 
I  mast  Bot  heie  omit  an  adventure  which  hap- 
to  as  la  a  country  church  upon  the  frootieis 
«f  Cacawall.  As  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  ser- 
vice, a  lady  who  Is  the  chief  woman  of  the  place, 
aad  had  passed  the  winter  at  London  with  htf  has* 
hsad,  catered  the  congregation  in  a  little  head* 
tas,  and  a  hooped  petticoat  The  people,  who 
vcfe  waadcrfidly  startled  at  sach  a  sight,  all  of 
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them  rose  ap.  Some  stared  at  the  prodigious  bot- 
tom, and  some  at  the  little  top  of  this  strange  dress. 
In  the  mean  time  the  lady  of  the  manor  filled  the 
area  of  the  church,  and  walked  up  to  her  pew  with 
an  unspeakable  satisfaction,  amidst  the  whispers/ 
coiyectures,  and  astonishments  of  the  whole  cdn^ 
gregation. 

'  Upon  our  way  from  hence  we  saw  a  young 
fellow  riding  towards  us  full  gallop,  with  a  bob 
wig  and  a  black  silken  bag  tied  to  it.  He  stopt 
short  at  the  coach,  to  ask  us  bow  far  the  judges 
were  behind  us.  His  stay  was  so  very  short,  that 
we  had  only  time  to  observe  his  new  silk  wabtcoat, 
which  was  unbuttoned  in  several  places  to  let  us 
see  that  he  .had  a  clean  shirt  on,  which  was  ruffled 
down  to  his  middle. 

'  From  thb  place,  during  our  progress  through 
the  most  western  parts  of  the  kingdom,  we  fancied 
ourselves  In  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  the 
people  having  made  very  little  variations  in.  their 
dress  since  that  time.  The  smartest  of  the  country 
squires  appear  still  in  the  Monmouth-cock,  and 
when  they  go  a  wooing,  (whether  they  have  any 
post  in  the  militia  or  not)  they  generally  put  on  a 
red  coat  We  were  indeed  very  much  surprised, 
at  the  place  we  lay  at  last  night,  to  meet  with  a 
gentleman  that  had  accoutred  himself  in  a  night- 
cap-wig, a  coat  with  long  pockets  and  slit  sleeves, 
and  a  pair  of  shoes  with  high  scollop  tops;  but  we 
soon  found  bv  hb  conversation  that  he  was  a  per- 
son who  langned  at  the  ignorance  and  rusticity  of 
the  country  people,  and  was  resolved  to  live  and 
die  in  the  mode. 

*  Sir,  if  you  think  thb  account  of  my  travels 
may  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  public,  I  will 
next  year  trouble  you  with  such  c»ccurrence8  as  I 
shall  meet  with  in  other  parts  of  England.  For 
I  am  informed  there  are  greater  curiosities  in  the- 
northern  circuit  than  in  the  western ;  and  that  a 
fashion  mokes  its  progress  much  slower  into  Cum 
berland  than  into  Cornwall.  I  have  heard  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  Steenkirk  *  arrived  but  two  months 
ago  at  Newcastle,  and  that  there  are  several  com- 
modes in  those  parts  which  are  worth  taking  a 
journey  thither  to  see. 
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Huntinf  their  iport,  sad  plund'ring  wsi  their  trade. 

DRYDBN. 

As  I  was  yesterday  riding  out  in  the  fields  with  my, 
friend  Sir  Roger,  we  saw  at  a  little  distance  from 
us  a  troop  of  gipsies.  Upon  the  fiist  discovery  of 
them,  my  fnend  was  in  some  doubt  whether  he 
should  not  exert  the  justice  of  the  peace  upon  such- 
a  band  of  lawless  vagrants;  but  not  having  hb  clerk 
with  him,  who  b  a  necessary  counsellor  on  these 
occasions,  and  fearil^  that  his  poultry  might  fare 
the  worse  for  it,  he  let  the  thought  drop :  but  at 
the  same  time  gave  me  a  particular  accoun^f  the 
mbchieft  they  do  In  the  country,  ia  stealing  peo- 
ple's goods  and  spoiling  their  servantSi  *  If  a  stray 
piece  of  linen  hangs  upon  an  hedge,'  says  Sir  Roger, 
*  they  are  sure  to  have  it|  if  the  hog  loses  hb  way 
in  the  fields,  it  u  ten  to  one  bat  he  becomes  theur 
prey:  our  geese  cannot  live  In  peace  for  them;  if 
afliatt  prosecutes  them  with  severity,  hb  hen-roost 

•  A  wrt  of  fiUltary  nsckdothr  made  of  bUek  silk. 
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If  tore  to  pay  for  it  Tkej  geoeraUy  ilnggle  Into 
these  part!  about  thb  tine  of  the  yeari  and  set 
tile  heads  of  oar  ferrantHBaidt  lo  agog  for  ka»> 
Imnds,  that  we  do  aot  expect  to  have  any  baiiaew 
done  af  it  flhoald  be  wlrflit  they  are  te  the  coantry. 
I  have  aa  hoaert  dairy  aaH  who  eroaet  their  haadt 
with  a  piece  of  siWer every  tomaier,  and  aever  foils 
being  promised  the  handsoaieBt  yonng  fellow  te  the 
parish  for  her  paias.  Toar  fHead  the  batlcr  has 
been  fool  enough  to  be  sedaced  by  toeaii  aad 
thoagh  he  is  sure  to  lose  a  kalfe,  a  fork,  or  a 
spoon  every  tiae  his  fortune  is  told  hin^  gcaerally 
■rats  himseir  up  in  the  pantry  mith  aa  old  gipsy 
for  above  half  an  boor  once  In  a  twefvemonth. 
Sweethearts  are  the  things  they  live  upon,  which 
they  bestow  very  plentifoUy  upon  all  those  that 
apply  themselves  to  them.  Von  see  bow  aad  then 
some  liandsome  yoaog  jades  among  them:  the  ilats 
'  have  very  often  white  teeth  and  black  eyes.* 

Sir  Roger,  observing  that  1  listened  with  great 
attention  to  his  account  of  a  people  who  were  so 
Intirely  new  to  me,  told  me,  that,  ff  I  would,  they 
should  tell  as  our  fortunes.  As  1  was  very  well 
pleased  with  the  knight*s  proposal,  we  rid  up  and 
eommunicated  our  Imnds  to  them.  A  Cassandra 
of  the  crew,  after  having  examined  my  lines  very 
diligently,  told  me,  that  1  loved  a  pretty  maid  in 
a  comer,  that  I  was  a  good  woman's  man,  with 
some  other  particulars  which  I  do  not  think  proper 
to  relate.  My  ftiend  Sir  Roger  alighted  from  bis 
horse,  and  exposing  his  palm  to  two  or  three  that 
stood  by  him,  they  crumpled  it  into  alt  shapes,  and 
diligently  scajmed  every  wrinkle  that  could  be  made 
to  It;  when  one  of  them,  who  was  older  and  more 
«n-bumt  than  the  rest,  told  him,  that  be  had  a  wi dow 
la  Ms  line  of  life.  Upon  which  the  knight  cried, 
*  Go,  go,  you  are  an  idle  baggage;*  abd  at  the 
same  time  smiled  upon  me.  The  gipsy,  finding  he 
was  not  displeased  in  his  heart,  told  him  after  a 
further  inquiry  toto  his  hand,  that  his  true-love  was 
constant,  and  that  she  shoald  dream  of  him  to- 
night My  old  friead  cried  Fish,  and  bid  her  go 
on.  The  gipsy  told  him  that  he  was  a  bachelor, 
but  would  not  be  so  long;  and  that  be  was  dearer 
to  smaebody  than  he  thought.  The  knight  still 
repeated,  *  She  was  an  idle  baggage,'  and  bid  her 
go  on.  '  Ah,  master,'  says  the  gipsy,  *  that  roguish 
leer  of  yours  amkes  a  pretty  woman's  heart  ache ; 
you  have  not  1^  simper  about  the  mouth  for 
nothing,*  The  uncouth  gibbcrisb  with  which  all 
this  was  uttered,  like  the  darknem  of  an  oracle, 
made  us  the  more  attentive  to  it.  To  be  short, 
the  knight  left  the  money  with  her  that  he  had 
crosKd  her  haad  with,  and  got  ap  a^to  on  his 
hone. 

As  wo  were  riding  away.  Sir  Roger  told  me, 
thai  he  knewK^eral  sensible  people  who  believed 
these  gipsies  now  and  thea  foretold  very  strange 
things;  and  for  half  an  hour  together  appeared 
more  jocund  than  ordinary.  In  the  height  of  his 
good-humour,  meeting  a  common  beggar  upon  the 
road,  who  was  no  conjurer,  as  he  went  to  relieve 
him  he  foand  his  pocket  was  picked ;  that  being  a 
kind  of  palmistry  at  which  this  race  of  vennto  are 
very  dextrous, 

1  might  here  entertaia  my  leader  with  historical 
ivmarks  on  tJris  idle  prodi^to  people,  who  Infest 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  live  la  the  midst 
of  governmenti  in  a  kiad  of  eoauaoowealth  by 
theBHdves.  But  faistead  of  cateriB|  iato  obsetw 
vatloos  of  this  natare,  I  shall  fill  die  remalalag 
part  of  my  paper  with  a  ito^  which  Is  still  fresh  to 
Holland,  and  was  printed  in  one  of  our  monthly 
accooots  about  twenty  yean  ago.    ^  As  the  f ivfts- 


ekmfif  or  hackoey-boat,  which  cairia  paswUBWi 
ftom  Leydea  to  Amsterdam,  was  puttiag  off,  a 
boy  running  along  the  side  of  the  caaal  desired  to 
be  taken  to:  which  the  master  of  the  boat  re- 
fosed,  becaase  the  lad  had  aot  qoite  ssooey  eBoo^li 
to  pay  the  asoal  fare.  An  emtoeat  merchant  bein^ 
pleased  with  the  looks  of  the  boy,  and  seemly 
tondied  with  compassion  towards  l^im,  paid  tlw 
money  for  hioh  and  ordered  him  to  be  taken  on 
board.     Upoa  talking  with  him  afterwards,  lie 
foand  that  he  could  s]»eak  readily  In  three  or  foor 
langaages,  and  learned  upoa  forlher  examioatioo 
that  he  hnd  been  stolen  awav  when  he  was  a  child 
by  a  gipsy,  aad  had  rambled  ever  since  with  a 
gang  of  those  strollers  ap  and  down  sevecU  part» 
of  Europe.    It  happened  that  the  merchant,  «  hose 
iMart  seems  to  liavi*  inclined  towards  the  bo\  by  a 
secret  kiod  of  instinct,  had  himself  lost  a*  child 
soaie  years  before.    The  parents,  after  a  loo^; 
search  for  him,  gave  him  tor  drowned  in  ooe  of 
the  canals  with  which  that  coantry  abounds  x  and 
the  mother  was  so  aflRcted  at  tkr  loss  of  a  fine 
boy,  who  was  her  only  son,  that  she  died  for  gyie( 
of  it.     Upon  Uiying  together  all  particulars,  and 
examtoiag  the  several  moles  and  marks  b>  which 
the  Biother  ased  to  describe  the  child  when  he  wa& 
fint  mimiag,  the  boy  proved  to  be  the  son  of  the 
merchant  whose  heart  Imd  so  onaccoantobi y  melted 
at  the  vi^ht  of  him.   The  lad  was  very  well  pleased 
to  find  a  father  who  was  so  rich,  aad  likely  to 
leave  him  a  good  estate ;  the  father  oa  the  other 
haad  was  not  a  little  delighted  to  see  a  son  return 
to  him,  whom  he  had  given  for  lost,  with  such  a 
strength  of  constitation,  sharpnesi  of  anderstaod^ 
ing,   and  skill  in  langnages.* — Here  the  printed! 
story  leaves  off;  but  if  1  may  give  credit  to  re^ 
ports,  our  linguist  having  received  saefa  extraor^ 
diaary  rudiments  towards  a  good  education,  fcu 
afterwards  trained  ap  in  every  thing  that  becooMH 
a  gentleman;  wearing  off  bylittle  aad  little  al| 
the  vicious  habits  and  practlc?s  that  he  had  beeid 
used  to  in  the  coune  of  hb  percgrinntions.     Navj 
it  is  said,  that  he  has  since  been  emptoyed  in  fo^ 
reign  courts  upon  nntional  buriaess,  with  great  re^ 

Sutation  to  himself  and  hoaoar  to  those  who  seni 
im,  and  that  he  has  visited  several  count rie»  a^  « 
public  minister,  in  which  he  formerty  wandered  m 
a  gipsy. 
Aoofsoa.  r. 


N«  ISl.    TUESDAY,  JULY  SI,  1711. 


JI^MC 


coneedUt  niott. 


IMG.  EcL  x.d3. 


Onee  iimmt,  ye  woods,  adieu. 


It  is  asoal  for  a  man  who  loves  coantry  sports  t< 
preserve  the  game  ia  Us  own  gronids,  and  divc^ 
himself  upoa  those  that  belong  to  hb  nei^beul 
My  ftlend  Sir  Roger  generally  goes  two  or  tfare 
miles  from  his  hoine,  and  gets  toto  the  ftoiitiers  < 
his  estote,  before  he  beats  aboat  In  search  of  a  bail 
or  partridge,  on  parpooe  to  spare  hhi  own  field 
wh^  he  te  alsrayb  sure  of  flndtog  dlversioo,  vrhe 
the  worst  comes  to  the  wotst.  By  thb  SBcaum  tl 
breed  about  hte  house  has  time  to  iacresMe  aa 
maltiply,  besides  that  the  sport  is  the  BMre  a^rH 
able  where  the  game  is  the  harder  to  eame  ai,  an 
where  It  does  not  lie  so  thick  as  to  prodoce  aa 
perplexity  or  coafosioa  la  the  panait.  Far  Ihe^ 
reasons  the  country  geatlemaa,  like  the  fox>  oeldai 
preys  near  his  own  home. 
In  tha  same  manner  I  hure  flsde  a  BMiBtb*s  c; 
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ronaoD  out  of  tlie  town,  which  ia  the  great  Held  of 
j^iae  for  gpoftsoien  of  my  species,  to  try  my  fortune 
ia  the  covatry,  where  T  hftve  started  seTeral  sob- 
jecis,  and  hooted  thera  down,  with  some  pleasure 
to  myself,  and  1  hope  to  others.  I  am  here  forced 
to  tte  a  great  deal  of  diligence  before.  I  can  spring 
w  thing  to  my  mind,  whereas  in  town,  whilst  I 
laMlowing  one  character,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  I 
t«i  craased  in  my  way  by  another,  and  pot  op  such 
*  variety  of  odd  creatures  in  both  sexes,  that  they 
foil  the  scent  of  one  another,  and  puzzle  the 
ctese.  My  greatest  dilHcolty  in  the  country  is  to 
isd  sport,  and  in  town  to  choose  it.  In  the  mean 
tiae*  as  I  have  given  a  whole  moath*s  rest  to  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  i  promise 
Bvsdf  abundance  of  new  gamer  upon  my  return 
tUchcr. 

It  is  indeed  high  time  for  me  to  leave  the  coun- 
tiy,  since  I  finfl  the  wlwle  nei|^l>onrhood  begin  to 
flow  very  inquisitive  after  my  name  and  charac* 
t«r;  my  love  of  solitude,  taciturnity,  and  particu- 
lar way  of  life,  having  raised  a  great  curiosity  in 
sM  these  parti. 

The  notions  which  have  been  framed  of  me  are 
viriooB ;  soMse  look  upon  me  as  very  proud,  some 
ss  very  modest,  and  some  as  very  melancholy.  Will 
nimble,  as  my  friend  the  butler  tells  me,  observ- 
ia|^  me  very  snnch  alone,  and  extremely  silent  when 
I  am  In  company,  is  afraid  I  have  killed  a  man. 
The  eoontry  people  seem  to  suspect  me  for  a  con- 
jver ;  and  some  of  them,  hearing  of  the  visit  which 
I  (Bade  CO  Moll  White,  will  needs  have  it  that  Sir 
Bsger  has  brought  down  a  cunning  man  with  him, 
ts  care  tbe  old  woman,  and  free  the  country  from 
her  chnrms.  So  that  the  character  which  I  go  nnder 
b  poft  of  the  neighbourhood,  is  what  they  here 
can  a  White  Witch. 

A  justice  of  peace,  who  lives  about  fire  miles 
«^  and  is  not  of  Sir  Roger's  party,  has  it  seems 
■id  twice  or  thrice  at  his  table,  that  he  wishes  Sir 
tiger  does  not  harbour  a  Jesuit  in  his  house,  and 
that  he  thinks  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  would 
ds  very  well  to  mi&e  me  give  some  account  of  my- 
sdf.  * 

Ob  the  other  side,  some  of  Sir  Roger's  friends 
■V  afraid  the  old  knight  is  imposed  upon  by  a 
Aligning  fcHow ;  and  as  they  have  beard  that  he 
MBieises  very  promlscucNiBly  when  he  is  in  town, 
^oot  know  bat  he  has  brought' down  with  him 
Mne  discaidcd  Whig,  that  is  sullen,  and  says  no- 
tUag  because  be  is  out  of  place. 

Ssch  is  the  variety  of  opinions  which  are  here 
oteftained  of  me,  so  that  I  pass  among  some  for 
a  disaffected  person,  and  among  others  for  a  popish 
pnest ;  among  some  for  a  wizard,  and  among  others 
Cw  a  murderer;  and  all  this  for  no  other  reason 
(Wt  I  can  imagine,  but  because  I  do  not  hoot,  and 
hallss,  and  moake  a  noise.  It  is  true,  my  friend 
Sir  Roger  tdls  them, '  That  it  is  my  way,'  and  that 
I  am  only  a  philosopher ;  but  this  will  not  satisfy 
(kcm.  They  think  there  is  more  in  me  than  he  dis- 
coren,  and  that  I  do  not  hold  my  tongue  for  no- 

Vw  thcw  and  other  reasons  I  shall  set  out  for 
l^odoo  t04Born>w,  having  found  by  experience 
1^  (he  cooBlry  Is  not  a  place  for  a  person  of  my 
tesiper,  who  does  not  love  jollity,  and  what  they 
oH  good  neighbourhood.  A  man  that  is  out  of 
^^■eor  vrhen  an  nnexpected  guest  breaks  in  upon 
^  and  does  not  care  for  sacriflcing  an  afternoon 
*^every  chance-comer,  that  will  be  the  master  of 
*i*  BWD  time,  and  the  pursuer  of  hit  own  In- 
fiiaatiooi,  makes  hut  a  very  unsociable  figure 


in  this  kind  of  life.  I  shall  therefore  retire 
Into  the  town,  if  I  may  make  use  of  that  phrase, 
and  get  into  the  crowd  again  as  fast  as  I  can,  in 
order  to  be  alone.  I  can  there  raise  what  spwu- 
rations  I  please  upon  others  without  being  observed 
myself,  and  at  the  same  time  ei^y  all  the  advao- 
tages  of.  company,  with  all  the  privileges  of  soli- 
tude. In  the  meanwhile,  to  finidi  the  month,  and 
conclude  these  my  nural  speculations,  I  shall  here 
insert  ^  letter  horn  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb, 
who  has  not  lived  a  month  for  these  foity  yean  oat 
of  the  smoke  of  London,  and  rallies  me  after  his 
way  upon  my  country  life. 

'  OBAR  SPEC, 

'  I  SUPPOSE  this  letter  will  find  thee  picking  of 
daisies,  or  smelling  to  a  lock  of  hay,  or  passing 
away  thy  time  in  some  innocent  country  diversion 
of  the  like  nature.  I  have  however  orders  from 
the  club  to  summon  thee  up  to  town,  being  all  of 
us  cuiMdly  afraid  thou  wilt  not  bf  able  to  relish 
our  company,  after  thy  conversations  with  Moll 
White  and  Will  Wimble.  Pr'ythee  do  not  send 
us  up  any  more  stories  of  a  cock  and  a  bull,  nor 
frighten  the  town  with  spirits  and  witches.  Thy 
speculations  begin  to  smeft  confoundedly  of  woods 
and  meadows.  If  tiiou  dost  not  come  up  quickly, 
we  shall  conclude  that  thou  art  in  love  with  one  of 
^ir  Roger's  dairy-maids.  Service  to  the  knight. 
Sir  Andrew  is  grown  the  cock  of  the  club  since  he 
left  us,  and,  if  he  does  not  return  quickly,  will 
make  every  mother's  son  of  us  comoionwealth's 
men. 

*  OBAK  SPEC, 

*  Thine  eternally, 


*  WILL  BOHKrCOMB.' 


ADDISOV. 


c. 


N«  132.    WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  I,  H 1 1. 

~  Qui,  out  tetnpuf  quidftottulet  non  videt,  aut  plmra  |p- 
quUur,  aut  t  oUerUat,  out  eorum  quUmm^um  §$t  ratio- 
nan  non  habct,  is  intptut  ette  didtur. 

TULL. 

That  man  is  guiltv  of  impertinence,  who  oonsiden  not  the 
circumstances  of  time,  or  enrroMes  tiie  convermticm,  or 
makes  himself  tbe  sulgect  of  his  discwuxsc,  or  p^rs  no  n- 
gard  to  the  company  he  is  in. 

Having  notified  to  my  good  fk-iend  Sir  Roger,  that 
I  should  set  out  for  London  the  next  day,'  his 
horses  were  ready  at  the  appointed  hour  in  the 
evening:  and,  attended  by  one  of  his  grooms,  I 
arrived  at  the  county-town  at  twilight,  in  order  to 
be  ready  for  the  stage*coach  the  day  following.  As 
soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  inn,  the  servant  who 
waited  upon  me  inquired  of  the  chamberlain.  In 
my  hearing,  what  company  he  had  for  the  coach  I 
The  fellow  answered,  *  Mrs,  Betty  Arable  the  great 
fortune,  and  the  widow  her  mother ;  a  recruiting 
officer  (who  took  a  place  because  they  were  to  go) 
young  'Squire  Quickset  her  cousin  (that  her  mother 
wished  her  to  be  married  to);  Ephraim  the  quaker, 
her  guardian ;  and  a  gentleman  that  had  studied 
himself  dumb  from  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley*s.*  I 
observed,  by  what  he  said  of  myself,  that  accord* 
ing  to  his  office  he  dealt  ihuch  in  intelligence ;  and 
doubted  not  but  tliere  was  aomefound^ion  for  his 
reports  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  as  well  as  for 
the  whimsical  account  he  gave  or  me.  The  next 
morning  at  day-br«ik  we  were  all  called  $  and  I, 
who  know  my  own  natural  sbyaen,  and  endeavour 
to  be  as  ttUte  liftMr  to  be  dbpnted  with  as  ponlble, 
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dressed  immediately,  timt  I  mi{;bt  mftke  no  one  wait. 
The  flnl  prepantion  for  onr  iettiii;  o«t  was,  that  the 
captain*a  lialf  pike  was  placed  near  the  coach- 
man, and  a  drom  behind  the  coach.  In  the  mean 
time  the  drammer,  the  captain's  equipage,  was  very 
loud,  *■  that  none  of  the  captain's  thinf^s  slioold  be 
placed  so  as  to  be  spoiled  %*  upon  which  his  clofce- 
oa|c  was  fixed  in  the  seat  of  the  coach :  and  the 
captain  himself,  according;  to  a  frequent*  thooi^h 
Invidioos  behaTiour  of  milltarj  men,  ordered  his 
man  to  look  sharp,  that  none  bat  one  df  the  ladies 
•hoold  have  the  place  he  had  taken  fronting  the 
coach-box. 

We  were  in  some  little  time  Axed  in  our  seats, 
and  sate  with  that  dislike  which  people  not  too 
good-natured  nnally  conceifc  of  each  other  at 
first  sight.    The  coach  jumbled  us  insensibly  into 
some  sort  of  familiarity :  and  we  had  not  moved 
above  two  miles,  when  the  widow  asked  the  cap- 
tain what  socces  he  had  In  his  recmiting?  The 
officer,  with  a  frankness  he  believed  very  graceful, 
told  her,  *  that  indeed  he  had  but  very  little  lack, 
and  had  suffered  much  by  desertion,  therefore 
■hould  be  glad  to  end  bis  warfare  in  the  service  of 
ber  or  her  fair  daughter.    In  a  word,*  continued 
be,  *  I  am  a  soldier,  and  to  be  plain  is  my  character : 
you  see  me,  madam,  young,  sound,  and  impudent ; 
lake  me  yoofself,  widow,  or  give  me  to  her,  1  will 
be  wholly  at  your  disposal.  I  am  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, bar— This  was  followed  by  a  vain  laugh  "of 
bis  own,  and  a  deep  silence  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
company.   I  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  fail  fs^t 
asleep,  which  I  did  with  ail  speed.—*  Come,*  said 
he,  *  reiolve  upon  it,  we  will  make  a  wedding  at 
the  next  town :  wo  vrlll  wake  thb  pleasant  com- 
panion who  is  fallen  asleep,  to  be  tne  brideman ; 
•ad,*  giving  the  qoaker  a  clap  on  the  knee,  he 
cbndoded,  *  This  sly  saint,  who,  1*11  warrant,  uo- 
dcfitands  what  Is  what  at  well  as  you  or  I,  widow, 
•hall  give  thb  bride  as  father.*    The  qual^r,  who 
happened  to  be  a  man  of  smartness,  answered, 
*  Friend,  1  take  it  in  good  part  that  tbou  hate 
given  me  the  authority  of  a  fioher  over  this  comely 
and  virtuous  child  i  and  I  must  assure  thee,  that 
if  1  have  the  giving  her,  I  shall  not  bestow  her 
on  thee.    Thy  mirth,  friend,  savovretb  of  folly: 
thou  art  a  pcnon  of  a  light  mind,  thy  drum  b  a 
type  of  thee,   it  soondetn  Itecause  it  is  empty. 
Verily,  it  is  not  from  thy  fullness,  but  thy  empti- 
ness, that  thou  hast  spoken  this  day.  Friend,  friend, 
we  have  hired  this  coach  in  partnership  with  thee, 
to  carry  ui  to  the  great  cityi  we  cannot  go  any 
other  way.    This  worthy  mother  most  bear  thee  if 
thou  wilt  needs  ntter  thy  follies  i  we  cannot  help 
It,  friend,  I  say :  if  thou  wilt,  we  must  hcair  thee; 
but  if  thou  wert  a  man  of  nndetstandiog,  thou 
wonldst  not  take  advantage  of  thy  conragcoos 
•oontenance  to  abash  us  children  of  pence^ — ^llma 
art,  thou  saycst,  a  soldier ;  give  quarter  tp  ns,  who 
cannot  resist  thee.    Why  dldil  thou  fleer  at  our 
friend,  who  feigned  himself  asleep?  He  laid  no* 
thing  I  but  how  dost  thou  know  what  he  contaln- 
eth?  If  thou  speakest  improper  things  in  the  hear- 
ing of  this  virtuous  voung  virgin,  consider  it  Is  an 
outrage  agalnrt  a  dMrcmed  penon  that  cannot  get 
from  thee:  to  speak  indiscreetly  what  we  are  ob* 
liged  to  hear,  by  being  hasped  up  with  thee  in  this 
Dublic  vehicle,  is  in  some  dcg|«e  assaulting  on  the 

Here  Enhnim  paused,  and  the  captain  with  a 
happy  and  nnoomaon  Impodcace,  which  can  be 
convicted  and  support  itself  at  the  same  time,  cries, 
f  f9ktk,  friend,  1  ihaak  theei  I  inM  have  been 


a  little  Impertinent  If  tbou  hadst  not  reprimanded 
me.  Come,  thou  art,  I  see,  a  smoky  old  fellov, 
and  I  will  be  very  oideriy  the  entoing  part  of  ss^ 
journey.  I  was  going  to  give  myself  airt,  but,  la- 
dies, I  beg  pardon.* 

The  captain  was  so  little  out  of  bumour,  aud 
our  company  was  so  far  from  being  soured  b>  this 
lUtle  ruille,  taat  Epbraim  and  be  took  a  partkular 
delight  in  being  agreeable  to  each  other  for  the 
future  t  and  assumed  their  different  provinces  in 
the  conduct  of  the  company.  Our  rPckonlngs,apan- 
menis,  and  accommodation,  fell  under  Epbniai; 
and  the  captain  looked  to  all  disputes  npon  the 
niad,  as  the  good  behaviour  of  our  ooachsaaa,  and 
the  right  we  had  of  taking  place  as  goiag  to  Loo- 
don,  of  all  vehicles  coming  from  thence.    The 
occurrences  we  met  with  were  ordinary,  and  very 
little  happened  which  could  entertain  by  tbe  reb- 
tion  of  them:  but  when  I  considered  the  ceipaay 
we  were  in,  I  took  it  for  no  small  good-f«HtMe, 
that  the  whole  journey  was  not  spent  la  iwpefti- 
nences,  which  to  the  one  part  of  ns  might  be  an 
entertainment,  to  the  other  a  tuieriag.     What 
therefore  Ephralm  said  vrfaen  wd  were  nloMwt  ar- 
rived at  London,  had  to  me  an  air  not  only  of  good 
understanding,  but  good    breeding.      Upon  the 
young  lady*s  expressing  ber  satistactlon  in  the 
journey,  and  declaring  how  ddighttul  It  had  bee* 
to  ber,    Ephmim  delivered  himself  as  Ibllowi: 
*  There  Is  no  ordinary  part  of  human  life,  which 
expresseth  so  much  a  good  mind,  and  a  right  in- 
ward man,  as  his  behaviour  upon  ■meting  with 
strangers,  especially  snch  as  may  seem  the  most 
unsuitable  companions  to  him:  soch  a  maa,  when 
he  falleth  In  the  way  with  penoni  of  simplicity 
and  innocence,  however  knowing  he  may  be  in 
the  ways  of  men,  will  not  vannt  himself  thereof^ 
but  will  the  rather  hide  his  superiority  to  then, 
that  he  may  not  be  painful  unto  them.    My  good 
friend,*  continued  he,  turning  to  the  ottoer,  *  ihce 
and  I  are  to  part  by  and  by,  and  peradvcotarc 
we  may  never  meet  again:  but  be  advised  b>  a 
plain  nmn :  modes  and  apparel  are  but  trifles  to 
the  real  man,  therefore  do  not  think  such  a  man  ai 
thyself  terrible  for  thy  garb,  nor  snch  a  one  as  »< 
contemptible  for  mine.    When  two  soch  ns  the« 
and  I  meet,  with  affections  as  we  ought  to  bav4 
towards  each  other,  thou  shouldst  rejoice  to  »e^ 
my  peaceable  demeanour,  and  1  sbonld  be  gUd  u 
see  thy  strength  and  nbility  to  protect  me  in  it.* 

r. 


STBSLC 
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Quit  doiderio  tit  pttdpr,  atit  HMdiu 
TkM  chari  tapiiU  f 

BOR.  <M.  niv.  lib.  I. 

— Wbo  can  grtrre  loo  nocb,  what  time  thsll  fvd 
Our  moornlDf  far  to  dnr  s  frwnd  ( 

CRBBCH. 


Thsub  li  a  sort  of  delight,  which  to  altensacel 
mlxe4  with  terror  and  sonow,  In  the  eontemplatio 

thaa  m 


of  death.  The  soul  hns  Its  curiosity 
dinarily  awakened,  when  it  tans  Ha 
the  conduct  of  such  whp  have  behaved 
with  an  equal,  a  resigned,  a  checffnl,  a  gei 
or  heroic  temper  in  that  extremity.  We 
fected  with  these  req^ective  mnnaen  of 
oar,  ns  we  secretly  believe  the  part  of  the  dyls 
penon  imitahle  by  onisdfct,  or  such  at  we  insm^ 
onnelvct  nore  pwticulariy  capmhie  of.    Mwm  i 
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enlted  nait  march  bafoK  a  like  princcB,  and ' 
are,  te  the  erdiaary  race  of  mankiiMit  nUher  sob- 
I  jccts  for  their  admiratioB  Hhui  example*  How 
iver,  there  are  ao  ideas  strike  more  forcibly  upon 
sir  iMagiaiiioag,  than  those  which  are  raised  from 
reflecdoaB  apon  the  exits  of  great  and  excellent 
am.  loaocentmenwhohaYeraffered  as  criminals, 
tkosgh  they  were  benefactors  to  human  society, 
teem  to  he  penons  of  the  highest  distinction,  among 
fie  vastly  greater  notfiber  of  human  race,  the  dead. 
When  the  iniqaity  of  the  times  brought  Socrates 
to  Us  execution,  how  great  and  wonderful  is  it 
to  beheld  him,  unsupported  by  any  thing  but  the 
teaimoBy  of  Iris  own  conscience  and  conjectures 
•f  hereafter,  recehe  the  polion  with  an  air  of 
■iith  and  goodJmmoar,  slnd,  as  if  going  on  an 
s^rrcable  joarney,  bespeak  some  deity  to  make 
itfortnaatel 

Whea  Phocioa*s  good  actions  had  met  with  the 
like  reward  from  his  country,  and  he  was.  led  to 
death  with  many  others  of  bis  friends,  they  be- 
vailiiig  their  fate,  he  walking  composedly  towards 
the  place  of  execution,  how  gracefully  does  be 
■ppwt  his  iUnstrions  character  to  the  very  last  in- 
ttut!  One  of  the  rabble  spitting  at  him  as  he 
paiMd,  with  his  usual  aothority  he  called  to  know 
if  so  one  was  ready  to  teach  this  fellow  how  to 
Mare  himself.  When  a  poor-spirited  creature 
1^  died  at  the  tame  time  for  his  crimes  bemoaned 
kmseif-unmanfully,  he  rebuked  him  with  thisqoes- 
tioo,  ^  b  it  no  consolation  to  such  a  man  as  thou 
«t  to  die  with  Phocioo?'  At  the  instant  when  he 
*it  to  die,  they  asked  what  commands  he  had  for 
hs  aui?  he  answered,  *  To  foq^et  this  iiuury  of 
the  Athenians.'  Niocles,  his  friend,  under  the  same 
■estenee,  desired  he  might  drink  the  potion  before 
h«:  Phociott  said,  *  because  he  had  never  denied 
bin  any  thing,  he  would  not  even  this,  the  most 
diCcnlt  reifuesi  he  had  ever  made.' 

These  instances  were  very  noble  and  great,  and 

(he  reflectioas  of  those  sublime  spirits  had  made 

'    death  in  them  what  it  is  really  intended  to  be  by 

)he  Author  of  nature,  a  relief  from  a  various  be- 

ac«  ever  subject  to  sorrows  and  difficulties. 

Epaminondas,  the  Iheban  general,' having  re- 
frived  in  figfa<  a  mortal  stab  with  a  sword,  which 
«as  left  ia  his  body,  lay  in  that  posture  till  he  had 
iattiligence  that  his  troops  had  obtained  the  vic- 
iwv,  and  then  permitted  it  to  be  drawn  out,  at 
«hi^  instant  be  expressed  himself  in  this  manner : 
*  This  tt  not  the  end  of  my  life,  my  fellow-aoldien ; 
It  i»  now  your  Epaminondas  is  born,  who  dies  in 
wwnchglory.' 

It  were  an  ead|ess  labour  to  collect  the  accounts 
sHh  which  all  ages  have  filled  the  world  of  noble 
asd  hemic  minds  that  have  resigned  this  being,  as 
if  the  termination  of  life  were  but  uq  ordinary 
•warreace  of  it. 

TVs  comaaoi»-place  way  of  thinking  I  fell  into 
fr«  an  awkward  endeavour  to  throw  oif  a  real 
ud  fresh  afffiction,  by  twning  over  books  in  a 
■rioacholy  Boodi  but  it  is  not  easy  to  remove 
(rieih  wfai^  touch  the  heart,  by  applying  remedies 
^'^dk  only  entertain  the  imagination.  As  thcr^ 
^  thb  paper  b  to  consist  of  any  thing  which  con- 
Mi  hassan  life,  1  canaot  help  letting  the  present 
■^jccl  repwd  what  has  been  the  last  object  of  my 
tjfS  Iho^  an  entertainment  of  sorrow, 

1  went  thb  evening  to  visit  a  friend,  with  a 
fciipi  to  rally  him,  apon  astory  I  had  heard  of  his 
iatcodbg  to  steal  a  marriage  withpu^  the  privity 
if  «  his  intiamte  friends  and  acquaintance.  I 
cane  iato  his  apartment  with  that  intimacy  which 

I  ^Mc  done  for  very  many  years,  and  walked  di- 


rectly into  his  bed-chamber,  where  I  found  my 
friend  •  in  the  agonies  of  death.— What  could  I 
do?  The  innocent  mirth  in  my  thoughts  struck  upon 
me  like  the  most  flagitioas  wickedness:  I  in  vain 
called  upon  him;  he  was  senseless,  and  too  far 
spent  to  have  the  least  knowledge  of  my  sorrow^ 
or  any  pain  in  himself.  Give  me  leave  then  to 
transcribe  my  soliloquy,  as  I  stood  by  his  mother, 
dumb  with  thi  weight  of  grief  for  a  son  who  was 
her  honour  and  her  comfort,  and  never  till  that 
hour  since  his  birth  had  been  an  occasion  of  a  mo- 
ment's sorrow  to  her. 

*  How  surprising  is  this  change  f  From  the  pos- 
session of  vigorous  life  and  strength,  to  be  reduced 
in  a  few  hours  to  this  fatal  extremity !  Those  lips 
which  look  so  pale  and  livid,  within  these  few  days 
gave  delight  to  all  who  heard  their  utterance:  it 
was  the  business,  the  purpose  of  his  being,  next  to 
obeying  him  to  whom  he  is  gone,  to  please  and  in- 
struct, and  that  for  no  other  end  but  to  please  and 
instruct.  Kindness  was  the  motive  of  hu  actions, 
and  with  all  the  capacity  requisite  for  making  a 
figure  in  a  contentious  worid,  moderation,  good- 
nature, affability,  temperance,  and  chastity,  were 
the  arts  of  bis  excellent  life. — ^Tbere  as  he  lies  in 
helpless  agony,  no  wise  man  who  knew  him  so  well 
as  I,  but  would  resign  all  the  worid  can  bestow  to 
be  so  near  the  end  of  such  a  life.  Why  does  my 
heart  so  little  obey  my  reason  as  to  lament  thee, 
thou  excellent  man? — ^Heaven  receive  him  or  re- 
store himl — ^Tby  beloved  mother,  thy  obliged 
friends,  thy  helpless  servants,  stand  around  thee 
without  distinction.  How  much-wouldst  thou,  hadst 
thou  thy  senses,  say  to  each  of  us ! 

*  But  now  that  good  heart  bunts,  and  he  is  at 
rest — With  that  breath  expired  a  soul  who  never 
indulged  a  passion  unfit  for  the  place  he  is  gone  to. 
Where  are  now  thy  plans  of  justice,  of  truth,  of 
honour?  Of  what  use  the  volumes  thou  hast  col- 
lated, the  arguments  thou  hast  invented,  the  exam- 
ples thou  hast  followed  ?  Poor  were  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  studious,  the  modest,  and  the  good,  if 
the  reward  of  their  labours  were  onlv  to  be  ex- 
pected from  man.  No,  my  friend,  thy  intended 
pleadings,  thy  intended  good  oflices  to  thy  ftiends, 
thy  intended  services  to  thy  country,  are  already 
performed  (as  to  thy  concern  in  them)  in  his  sight, 
before  whom,  the  post,  present,  and  future  appear 
at  one  view.  While  others  with  thy  talents  were 
tormented  with  ambition,  with  vain-glory,  with 
envy,  with  emulation,  how  well  didst  thou  turn 
thy  mind  to  its 'own  improvement  in  thiiigs  out  of 
the  power  of  fortune  i  in  probity,  in  integrity,  in 
the  practice  and  study  of  justice !  How  silent  thy 
passage,  how  private  thy  journey,  how  glorious 
thy  end  I  *^  Many  have  I  known  more  famous,  some 
more  knowing,  not  one  so  innocent'*.' 

STEELE.  ^_^^__^_.  ■*• 

* 

N*  134.    FRIDAY,  AUGUST  3,  1711. 


OVID.  Met  I.  i.  ver.  531. 

And  am  the  great  phytician  caU*d  below. 

DRYDBN. 

DoRiHo  my  absence  in  the  coimtry,  several  pack- 
ets have  been  left  for  me,  which  were  not  for- 
warded to  me,  because  I  was  expected  every  day 

*  This,  we  are  told,  was  Stephen  Clay,  Esq.  barrister,  of  the 
Inner  Temple. 
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to  towa.  The  author  of  tke  Mlowliy  letter  dated 
IhnB  Tower«lifU,  harior  loiaetiaiei  been  enter- 
tained with  MMme  leaned  gentlemen  in  pknh  don- 
bleli  *,  who  hare  vended  their  waret  fron  a  stage 
in  that  place,  hat  pieataatly  enough  addre«ed  to 
ne,  as  do  lr»  a  Mge  In  morality,  than  tlrote  are  in 
phytic.  To  comply  with  hit  kind  indinatioo  to 
make  my  cores  nmoos,  I  Aall  give  yon  his  testi- 
monial of  my  greaC  abilities  at  lai^  in  his  own 
wordt. 


*  mi  Towcr-hiII»  July  5,  171 1. 

'  You  a  saying  the  other  day  there  is  sometMng 
wonderful  in  the  narrownem  of  those  miods  which 
can  be  pleaked,  and  be  barren  of  bouotv  to  those 
who  please  them  f ,  makes  me  in  pain  that  I  am 
not  a  man  of  power«  If  I  were,  you  should  looo 
•ee  how  much  I  approve  yonr  qiecalations.  Id  the 
mean  time,  1  bc^  leave  to  supply  that  inability 
with  the  empty  tribute  of  aa  honest  mind,  by  tell- 
ing you  plainly  I  lo¥e  and  thank  you  for  yonr 
^diSly  refreshments.  I  constantly  pernse  your 
'paper  as  I  samfce  my  morning's  pipe  (though  I 
cannot  forliear  readiag  the  motto  before  I  fill  and 
light),  and  really  ii  gives  a  grateful  rdish  to  every 
miff|  each  paragraph  is  franght  either  with  aselid 
or  delightful  notions,  and  I  never  fail  of  beii^ 
highly  diverted  or  In^iroved.  The  variety  of  yonr 
saqfects  surprises  me  as  much  as  a  box  of  pictures 
did  fbrmerlv,  in  which  there  wns  only  one  face, 
that  by  puHiag  soaie  pieces  of  isinglass  of  er  it,  was 
changed  into  a  grave  senator  or  a  Merry- Aadrew, 
a  paiohed  lady  or  a  nuoM  a  beau  or  a  black^a- 
moor,  si  prude  or  a  coquette,  a  country  esquire  or 
a  coqjurer,  with  many  other  diiicrent  repccsenta- 
AloBs  very  entertalalagt  (as  you  are)  though  stUl 
the  same  al  the  bottooB.  Thb  was  a  childish  amnse- 
aseot,  when  i  was  carried  away  with  outfrard  ap- 
pearaaeei  bnt  yon  make  a  deeper  imprsision,  and 
mMeci  the  secret  spriap  of  the  mladi  you  charm 
the  faacy,  sooth  the  pamlons,  aad  iaseafibly  lead 
the  reader  to  that  sweetoem  of  tea^Mr  that  you 
so  well  describei  you  rouse  generosity  with  thnt 
^iril,  and  incnlcate  huamaity  with  that  ease,  that 
he  must  be  miserably  stapid  that  is  aot  affected 
by  you.  I  caaaot  say  loideed  that  you  have  pot 
bnpertineoot  to  sileace,  or  vaoi^  oat  of  counte- 
aance ;  hot  methinks  yon  have  hid  as  fair  for  it,  as 


may  man  that  ever  appeared  upoa  a  pnblicstage  i 
and  offer  an  infallible  cure  of  vke  and  foUy,  for  the 
price  of  one  pcnay.  And  since  ii  is  usual  tor  those 
who  receive  beaeit  by  such  famous  operators,  to 
publish  aa  advertisement,  thai  others  may  reap  the 
iaaie  advaatage,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  dedaie 
|o  all  the  world,  that  having  for  a  long  tisse  been 
qileaetic.  111  aatnred,  froward,  saspicii^,  aad  ao- 
sociable,  by  the  applicatioa  of  voar  aMdiciacs, 
taken  onlv  with  half  an  ounce  of  right  Virginia 
tobacco,  lor  six  soccesrive  mornings,  1  am  bet-ome 
ppea,  obUgiflff,  odklous,  frank,  and  hospitable. 

•lam 
*  Your  bnmble  servant, 
*  and  great  admirer, 

*  OBOaOB  TaOSTT.* 

The  carefU  father  aad  hamble  pcthiooer  here- 
pfflcr  meptiooed,  who  are  andcr  diflcnities  nbont 
|he  jart  uMaagmaeBt  of  fhas,  wHI  soon  receive 
mmptr  advertisemeots  relatiag  to  the  profesMm  in 
|hai  behalf,  wUh  their  places  of  abode  aad  me- 
thods of  tcaohiag. 


M*iflV. 


*sia,  J«lvths5cb,i7i 

'  la  year  Spoctalar  of  Jaae  the  7tt«,  yow  d 
scribe  a  letter  seat  to  yea  from  a  aew  sort  of  a 
teP4Dasirr,  who  teaches  ladies  the  whole  eaeti 
of  the  Ami  I  have  a  daaghter  jastcooseto  cm 
who  though  she  has  always  held  a  laa  la  her  bi 
at  proper  times,  yet  she  kaows  aa  more  bow  ta 
it  according  to  true  discipline,  thaa  an  awfcwi 
school4>oy  docs  to  make  ase  of  his  aew  sword, 
have  sent  for  her  on  parpase  to  learn  the  exrrc 
she  being  already  very  well  aceomplishrd  ta 
other  arts  which  are  aecesmrjf  for  a  yoaag  lad^ 
understand}  my  request  is,  that  yoa  wiO  opeal 
year  correspondent  oa  my  behalf,  aad  In  yoor  a 
paper  let  aie  kaow  what  he  expects,  either  b> 
asonth  or  the  quarter,  for  teacbiogt  and  where 
keeps  his  place  of  readesvoas.  I  have  a  son  1 
whom  I  would  fain  have  taught  to  ^Uaot  f< 
and  should  be  gind  to  kaow  what  (be  gewtlen 
wiU  have  for  teaching  them  both,  1  indis^  I 
tor  practice  at  my  own  expense.  This  lafoa 
tioQ  wUI  in  the  highest  mnaaer  oblige, 


can. 


WILLIAM  wtsi 


*  As  soon  as  my  soa  is  perfect  la  thb  art  (wh 
I  hope  will  be  to  a  year's  Unie,  for  the  boy 
pretty  apt),  1  design  be  shall  leara  to  ride  i 
great  horse,  (althon|^  he  H  not  yet  above  twei 
years  old)  if  his  mother,  whose  dariiag  be  Is,  «f 
veatore  hlau* 


•  TO  TBB  sriCTATOa, 

ZU  kmmbU  PtUOom  e/  Bemjmdm  Auy,  f >al. 


'  Tbat  It  was  your  petitioner's  misfortaae  to  waj 
to  Hackney  chsroh  last  Saaday,  where  to  his  grt 
assasement  he  met  with  a  aaldier  of  your  o« 
training ;  she  fnds  a  fiui,  recovers  a  faa,  aad  go 
through  the  whple  exercise  of  it  to  adauratio 
This  wellHuanaged  oficer  of  yours  has,  to  a 
knowledge,  been  the  ruin  of  above  five  young  gr 
tiemen  besides  myself,  aad  still  goes  on  la>ii 
waste  wherBMievrr  she  comes,  whmby  the  who 
village  is  in  gnat  daager.  Oar  haaUtle  reqaest  \ 
therefore,  that  this  bold  Aamxoa  be  ordered  ii 
mediately  to  lay  dowa  her  arms,  or  that  you  mam 
imae  forth  an  order,  thnt  we  who  have  lieco  tki 
iiyured  may  meet  at  the  place  of  geaeral  rendc 
vous,  and  there  be  taaght  to  manage  oar  snaff-box« 
in  soch  manaer  as  we  amy  bo  aa  eqaal  araloh  U 
heri 

*  And  your  petitloaer  shall  ever  piay,  dec' 
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EM  hreciute  ovmt,  ui  cvrrut  tatteftiia 

HOVL  Stt.  X.  Itk  I.  vtr.  9 

ExpiCM  your  •entlmcnU  vrlth  brcrity. 

I  BAva somewhere  read  of  an  eminent  penoo^ «h 
used  in  his  private  oSees  of  devotion  to  give  thoal 
to  Heaven  thnt  he  was  bora  a  Plreaehmaa :  for  « 
own  part,  I  look  upon  It  as  a  peculiar  biemlBg  thi 
I  was  bom  an  E^ishamn.  Among  many  otkr 
reasoai,  1  think  myself  very  happy  in  my  eoooin 
as  the  langBige  of  it  is  woademrlly  adapted  to  i 
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MB  wfco  b  ipartaf  of  Ui  wonda,  and  an  eiMmy  to 

Af  I  iMve  frequently  reflected  an  my  f^ood  for- 
totf  in  thk  pafticolar,  I  shall  comnvaicate  to  the 
pibKc  my  specnbitioiis  upon  the  Eai^lish  tongne, 
not  doubtia);  bat  they  will  be  acceptable  to  all  my 
cirioQt  rraden. 

Tke  Eagliih  delight  in  silence  more  than  any 
oikr  Ear^^o  nation.  If  the  remarks  which  are 
■adi*  on  OS  by  forelieners  are  tme.  Onr  discourse 
b  DOf  kept  np  in  conrenation,  but  falls  into  more 
pawes  and  loterrals  than  in  onr  neighbouring  couii- 
!ri6;  ai  it  Is  ob  erved,  that  the  matter  of  our  writ- 
ing is  thrown  much  closer  together,  and  lies  in  a 
arrower  compass  than  Is  Usual  In  the  works  of 
f^rri^  aathors:  lor,  to  fitvoor  our  natural  taci- 
oroitj,  when  we  are  obliged  to  utter  our  thoughts, 
9^  do  it  in  the  shortest  way  we  are  able,  and  give 
u  qsick  a  birth  to  our  conceptions  As  possible. 

Thb  humour  shows  itself  In  several  remarks  that 
»f  stay  make  upon  the  English  language.  As  first 
<if  al!  by  its  aboundingin  monosyllables, which  gives 
«  an  opportunity  of  delivering  our  thoughts  In  few 
smsds.  Thii  indeed  takes  off  from  the  elegance  of 
aor  toague,  but  at  the  same  time  expresses  our  ideas 
is  ihe  readiest  manner,  and  consequently  answen 
the  first  design  of  s|^pech  better  than  the  multitude 
tf  sTlIables,  which  make  the  words  of  other  lan- 
t«a(fn  Diore  tuneable  and  sonorous.  The  sounds 
tf  osr  English  words  are  commonly  like  those  of 
ftrioi^  music,  short  and  tramient,  which  rise  and 
pnisb  upon  a  single  touch  i  those  of  other  lan- 
Mesare  like  the  notes  of  wind  instruments,  sweet 
aad  svelling,  and  lengthened  out  Into  variety  of 
aadvlatioo. 

la  tile  next  place  we  may  observe,  that  where 
1^  words  are  not  monosyllaJ>les,  we  often  make 
tks  10,  as  much  as  lies  in  our  power,  by  our  ra- 
rity of  pronnnciation ;  as  it  generally  happens 
IS  Bast  of  our  long  wonls  which  are  derived  from 
*V  Utio,  where  we  contract  the  length  of  the  syl- 
lables that  gives  them  a  grave  and  solemn  air  in  their 
•va  language,  to  make  them  more  proper  for  dis- 
pattk,  and  more  conformable  to  the  genius  of  our 
tmme.  Thb  we  may  find  in  a  multitude  of  words, 
k 'liberty,  conspiracy,  theatre,  orator,'  Ac. 

IV  same  natural  aversion  to  loquacity  has  of 
^  years  made  n  very  considerable  alteration  in 
Mr  laaguage,  by  closing  in  one  sylteble  the  tennl- 
tttioo  of  our  praeterperfect  t^ose,  as  In  these 
»«rd!^  » drown'd,  walked,  arriv'd,'  for*. drowned, 
**ik(d,  arrived,'  which  has  very  much  disflgui^ 
^  toa^ne,  and  tnraed  a  tenth  part  of  our  smooth^ 
^  wordi  into  so  many  clusters  of  consonants. 
^B  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  want  of 
fneh  in  our  langoage  has  been  the  general  com- 
putet of  our  politest  authors,  who  nevertheless 
vp  the  Qcn  that  have  made  these  retrenchments, 
aad  coQKqaently  very  much  increased  our  former 
•careiry. 

Thb' reflection  on  the  words  that  end  in  so,  1 
^ve  heard  in  convcnation  from  one  of  the  great- 
u  pnimes  this  age  has  produced  *.  I  think 
**  nay  add  to  the  foregoing  obaerv ation,  the 
^^  iHrtch  has  happened  in  onr  language,  by 
^  ahbreviatioB  of  several  words  that  are  termi- 
^^  hi  •  cth,*  by  substlinting  an  s  in  the  room  of 
^  hit  lyllable,  as  in  *  drowns,  walks,  arrives,' 
'^^  iasumeraUe  other  words,  which  in  the  pro- 
**cittion  of  our  forefathers  were  'drowneth, 
*<lkedi,  arriveth.'  This  has  wonderfully  mntti- 
M  a  letter  whkft  was  before  too  ftequent  in  the 

•  Jwlft. 


English  tongue,  and  added  to  that  hissing  in  our 
language^  which  is  taken  so  much  notice  or  by  fo« 
rei«;ner8,  but  at  the  same  time  humours  our  taci-* 
turnity,  and  eases  us  of  many  superfluous  sylla- 
bles. 

I  might  here  observe,  that  the  same  single  letter 
on  many  occasions  does  the  office  of  a  whole  word, 
and  represents  the  *  his'  and  '  her*  of  our  forefa-  ' 
thers.  There  is  no 'doubt  but  the  ear  of  a  foreigner, 
which  is  the  best  judge  in  this  case,  would  very 
much  disapprove  of  such  Innovations,  which  in- 
deed we  do  ourselves  in  some  measure,  by  retsun- 
ing  the  old  termination  in  writing,  and  in  all  the 
solemn  offices  of  our  religion. 

As  in  the  instances  I  have  given  we  have  epi- 
tomized many  of  our  particular  words  to  the  de- 
triment of  our  tongue,  so  on  other  occasions  we 
have  drawn  two  wonls  into  one,  which  has  like- 
wise very  much  untuned  our  language,  and  clogged 
it  with  consonants,  as '  mayn't,  can't,  shan't,  won't,' 
and  the  like,  for  *  may  not,  can  not,  shall  not,  will 
not,'  &c. 

It  is  perhaps  this  humour  of  speaking  no  more 
than  we  needs  must,  which  has  so  miserably  cur- 
tailed some  of  onr  words,  that  in  familiar  writings 
and  conversations  they  often  lose  all  but  their  first 
syllables,  as  in  *  mob.  rep.  pos.  incog.'  and  the  like; 
and  as  all  ridiculous  words  make  their  first  entry 
into  a  language  by  familiar  phrases,  I  dare  not 
answer  for  these,  that  they  will  not  in  time  be 
looked  upon  as  a  part  of  our  tongue.  We  see  some 
of  our  poets  have  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  imitate 
Hndibras's  do^rel  expressions  in  their  serious  com- 
positions, by  throwing  out  the  signs  of  our  sub- 
stantives, which  are  essential  to  the  English  lan- 
guage. Nay,  this  humour  of  shortening  our  lan- 
guage had  once  run  so  far,  that  some  of  our  cele- 
brated authors,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  Sir 
Roger  L'Estrange  in  particular,  began  to  prdne 
their  words  of  all  superfluous  letters,  as  they  termed 
them,  in  order  to  adju9t  the  spelling  to  the  pro- 
nunciation; which  would  have  confounded  all  our 
etymologies,  and  have  quite  destroyed  our  tongue. 

We  may  here  likewise  observe,  that  onr  proper 
names,  when  familiarized  in  English,  generally 
dwindle  to  monosyllables,  whereas  in  other  mo- 
dern Ihnguages  tiiey  receive  a  softer  turn  on  this 
occasion,  by  the  addition  of  a  new  syllable. — 
Nick  in  Italian  is  Nicolini ;  Jack  in  French,  Ja- 
noi ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

There  Is  another  particular  in  our  language 
which  is  a  great  instance  of  our  frugality  of  words, 
and  that  is  the  suppressing  of  several  particles 
which  most  be  produced  in  other  tongues  to  make 
a  sentence  intelligible.  This  often  perplexes  the 
best  writers,  when  they  find  the  relatives  '  whom, 
which,  or  they,'  at  their  mercy,  whether  they  may 
have  admision  or  not ;  and  will  never  be  decided 
till  we  have  something  like  an  academy,  that  by 
the  best  authorities  and  rules  drawn  ftom  the  ana- 
logy of  langnages  shall  settle  all  cootroversiea  be- 
tween grammar  and  idiom. 

I  have  oidy  considered  onr  language  as  it  shows 
the  genius  and  natural  temper  of  the  English, 
which  is  modest,  thoughtful,  and  sincere,  and  which 
perhaps  may  recommend  the  people,  though  it  has 
spoiled  the  tongue.  We  might  perhaps  carry  the 
same  thought  into  othef  languages,  and  deduce  a 
great  part  of  what  is  peculiar  to  them  from  the 
genius  of  the  people  who  speak  them.  It  b  cer- 
tain, {tte  light  talkative  hinnour  of  the  French  has 
not  a  little  infected  their  tongue,  which  might  be 
shown  by  many  instances ;  as  the  genius  of  the  Ita- 
lians, which  IB  so  much  addicted  to  music  and  ce- 
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renony,  has  moalded  all  their  words  and  plnmses 
to  those  particular  uses.  The  statelinew  and  gra- 
Ttty  of  the  Spaniards  shows  itself  to  perfection  in 
the  solemnity  of  their  1anfn>aKe ;  and  tlie  blvnt 
honest  hiunour  of  the  Germans  sounds  better  in  the 
roughness  of  the  High-Dotch,  than  it  woold  in  a 
politer  tongue. 

▲ODISOlf.  C. 


N«13e.    MONDAY,  AUGUST  6,  1?U. 


Patthi9  mendacioT' 


HOR.  Bp.  i.  L8.  vcr.  IIZ 
A  srcttcr  Iter  Ptfthla  never  bred. 

Accoamifo  to  the  reqnest  of  this  strange  feUow> 
I  shall  print  the  following  letter: 

*  MB.  iPCCTATOB, 

*  I  iBALL  without  any  manner  of  preface  or  apo- 
logy acquaint  yon,  that  1  am,  and  ever  have  been 
frtai  my  youth  upward,  one  of  the  greatest  liars 
this  island'  has  produced.  1  have  read  all  the  Mo- 
ralists upon  the  subject,  bat  could  never  find 
any  effect  their  discounes  had  upon  me,  but  to 
add  to  my  misfortune  by  neiv  thoughts  and  ideas, 
and  making  me  more  ready  in  my  language,  and 
capable  of  sometlnet  mixing  seeming  truths  with 
my  improbabilities.  With  this  strong  passion  to- 
wards  falsehood  in  this  kind,  there  does  not  live 
aa  honester  man,  or  a  sincerer  friend  ;  but  my  ima- 
gination runs  away  with  me,  and  whatever  is  start- 
ed, I  have  such  a  scene  of  adventures  appears  in 
an  Instant  before  me,  that  I  cannot  help  uttering 
them ;  though,  to  my  Inmediate  confusion,  I  can- 
not but  know  I  aa  Uable  to  be  detected  by  the 
fint  man  I  meet. 

*  Upon  occasion  of  the  mention  of  the  battle  of 
Pultowa  *,  I  could  not  forbear  giving  an  accouor 
of  a  kinsman  of  mine,  a  yaang  merchant  who 
was  bred  at  Moscow,  that  liad  too  much  mettle 
to  attend  boolu  of  entries  and  accounts,  when 
there  was  so  active  a  scene  in  the  country  where 
be  resided,  and  followed  the  Car  as  a  volunteer, 
niis  warm  vonth  (bom  at  the  Instant  the  thing  was 
spoke  of)  was  the  man  who  unhoned  the  Swedish 
general,  he  was  the  occasion  that  the  Muscovites 
kept  their  fire  in  so  soldier4ike  a  manner,  and 
brought  up  those'  troops  which  were  covered  from 
the  enemy  at  the  beginning  of  the  day ;  besides  this, 
lie  had  at  last  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  man  who 
look  count  Piper  f .  With  all  tUt  ire  I  knew  my 
cousin  to  be  the  dvUest  crentnre  la  the  world. 
He  never  made  any  impertinent  show  of  his  va- 
loor,  and  then  he  had  an  excellent  genius  for  the 
world  in  everv  other  kind.  1  had  letters  from 
him  (here  1  felt  In  my  pockets)  that  exactly  spoke 
the  Ciar*s  character,  which  i  knew  perfectly  well| 
and  I  coald  not  forbear  concluding,  that  1  lay 
with  his  imperial  m^iesty  twice  or  thrice  a  week 
all  the  while  he  lodged  at  Deptford  t»  What  is 
wone  than  all  this,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  to  me, 
but  you  give  me  some  occasion  of  coming  out  with 
one  lie,  or  other,  that  has  neither  wit,  humour, 
prospect  of  Interest,  or  any  other  motive  thai  I 

•  BsCwttD  Chsfftet  XIL  of  Swvdni  sad  Mtr  L  napsvor 
•TKiMita,  July  8,1709. 

♦  ClHriM  9aith*»irimc  mtaisur.' 

t  lalhcwiuterof^lOT-a,  tbcCivhsdsMrtmntoattfes 
•cat  of  Mr.  Evtlya,  si  Dcptfbrd  i  from  whkh  a  bdfefc-door 
WW  opcucd  iBiothc  kiaf>  yard,  thiough  whkh  ht  could  fo 
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can  think  of  in  nataie.  The  other  day,  when  one 
was  commending  an  eminent  and  leanied  divine, 
whnt  occasion  in  the  world  had  I  to  say,  *  Me- 
thinks  he  Would  look  more  veoetable  If  he 
not  so  fair  a  man?*  I  remember  the  com 
smiled.  I  have  seen  the  gentleman  since,  abd  hr 
is  coal-black.  I  have  intimations  every  d«>  la 
my  life  that  nobody  believes  me,  yet  1  am  or«cr 
the  better.  I  was  saying  something  tbe  other  dmy 
to  an  old  friend  at  WilPs  cofiee4M>ase,  and  he 
made  me  no  manner  of  answeri  but  laid  nc  thai 
an  acquaintance  of  Tally  the  orator  having  ivio 
or  three  times  together  said  to  him,  wttlMat  re- 
ceiving any  answer,  **  that  upon  Ms  hoooor  he 
was  but  that  very  month  fortv  ycais'of  ages* 
Tally  answered,  **  Surely  you  think  me  tli«»  most 
incredulous  man  in  the  world,  if  I  do  not  bHie«<> 
what  you  have  told  me  every  day  thew  ten  yearv" 
'ne  mischief  of  it  is,  1  find  myself  wooderfuUy 
inclined  to  have  bc^n  present  at  e^ery  ooemrrroce 
that  is  spoken  of  before  me;  this  has  led  me  into 
nmny  inconvenienoies,  but  indeed  they  have  been 
the  fewer,  because  I  am  no  ill-natured  nmui,  ax»d 
never  speak  things  to  any  man*s  dasad vantage. 
1  never  directly  defame, but  I  do  vihat  is  sm  bad  ia 
the  consequence,  for  I  have  often  made  «  nan  >a> 
such  and  such  a  lively  expression,  who  wa*  bora 
a  mere  «lder  brother.  When  one  hm%  said  in  m.v 
hearing,  **  Such  a  one  is  no  wiser  than  he  sbould 
be,"  1  immediately  have  replied, "«  Now,  faith,  I 
cannot  see  that,  he  said  a  very  good  tMof  to  my 
Lord  Sachaone,  upon  such  an  occasion,  and  the 
like.'*  Such  an  honest  doU  as  tUs  tei  been 
watched  In  every  expresnon  be  uttered,  upon  my 
recommendation  of  him,  nnd  conMquently  been 
subject  to  the  more  ridicule,  I  once  endeavoured 
to  cure  mvself  of  this  impertinent  quality,  and  re- 
solved to  bold  my  tongue  for  seven  dajs  together  { 
I  did  so,  bat  thn  1  had  so  many  winks  aod  ua* 
necesmry  distortions  of  mv  face  upon  whai  any 
body  else  said,  that  I  found  1  only  forbore  the  ex- 
premion,  and  that  1  still  lied  in  my  heart  to  every 
man  I  met  with.  You  are  to  know  one  chiag 
(frhich  I  believe  you  will  say  Is  a  pity,  coosidrr- 
ing  the  use  1  should  have  made  of  it),  i  never  tra- 
velled in  my  life  t  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
could  have  spoken  of  any  foieigB  country  mth 
more  fomilianty  than  I  do  at  preseot,  ia  compsar 
who  are  itnuigen  to  me.  1  have  cuned  tke  iaai 
in  Gcramny  i  commended  the  brothels  at  Vcoice ; 
thefteadomofoottvcnation  in  France  {  andthooch 
I  aever  was  out  of  this  dear  towa,  and  fifty 
miles  about  it,  have  been  three  niglrts  together  dog- 
ged by  bravocs,  for  an  Intrigue  with  a  cardinal'* 
BiisticM  at  Rome. 

*  It  were  endlctt  to  give  yoa  particulan  of  thii 
kind  I  but  I  can  amure  yon,  Mr.  Spectator,  there 
are  about  twenty  or  thirty  cif  us  in  this  town ;  I 
mean  by  this  town  the  cities  of  Umdon  and  Wrrf- 
minster ;  1  say  there  are  in  town  a  Mificient  num- 
ber of  us  to  make  a  society  among  onnelvr*  $  and 
since  we  cannot  be  belaeved  any  longer.  I  beg  of 
you  to  print  this  my  letter,  tbat  we  uMy  awet  t^ 
gether,  and  be  under  soch  regulation  as  there  ma> 
bo  no  occasion  for  belief  or  confidence  aasong  us. 
If  you  tUnk  fit,  we  might  be  called  **  the  histo- 
rians,** for  liar  is  become  a  very  harsh  word.  Aod 
that  a  member  of  the  society  may  not  hereafter  be 
III  received  by  the  rest  of  the  worM,  1  desire  jiaa 
vrouM  explain  a  little  thb  sort  of  men,  aad  not  let 
as  historians  be  ranked,  as  we  are  in  the  ii 
tioos  of  ordinary  people,  amooa 
make4)atcs,  laposton,  and  iaoendiaries.  For  yma 
inslndloB  hcffeia»  yoa  are  to  know  thsl  aa  hhio- 
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bcsr,  and  have  Mf  broii|ht  it,  wlieii  the  woman 
merit  me  In  (he  middle  or  the  room  to  receive  it, 
and  at  that  imtaot  ibe  Myi,  **  No,  the  will  not 
have  it.**  Then  I  i;o  back,  and  her  woman  comet 
np  to  her,  and  by  thit  time  ihe  will  have  that,  and 
two  or  three  things  more  in  an  io«tant.  The  wo- 
man and  I  ran  to  each  other  1 1  am  loaded  and  de- 
livering Che  thinn  to  her,  when  my  lady  tays  the 
wants  none  of  airtbcte  things,  and  we  ore  the  dullest 
creatoret  in  the  wor1d,and  she  the  nnhappiett  woman 
living,  for  the  shall  not  lie  drest  in  aay  time.  Thus  we 
«tand  not  knowing  what  to  do,  when  our  good 
lady,  with  all  the  patience  in  the  world,  (eHt  nt 
m  plain  at  the  can  bpeak,  that  the  will  have  tem- 
per  became  we  have  no  manner  of  onderManding ; 
and  l»egint  again  to  drett,  and  tee  if  we  can  find 
out  of  ouneKet  what  we  are  to  do.  When  the  it 
dressed  she  goet  to  dinner,  and  after  she  hot  dis- 
liked every  thing  therr,  the  calls  for  her  coach, 
then  commandt  it  in  again,  and  then  the  will 
not  go  out  at  all,'  and  then  will  go  too,  and  or- 
den  the  chariot.  Now,  good  Mr.  Spectrr,  I  de- 
sire yon  woald,  in  the  behalf  of  all  who  serve  fro- 
ward  ladift,  give  out  in  yoor  pnper,  that  nothing 
can  be  done  without  allowing  time  for  it,  and  that 
one  cannot  be  back  again  with  what  one  was  sent 
for,  If  one  is  called  back  before  one  can  go  a  step  for 
that  they  want  And  if  von  please,  let  them  know 
Chat  all  mistxesMv  aie  as  like  as  all  servants. 
*  I  am  yornr  loving  friend. 

These  are  great  calamities;  but  I  met  the  other 
day  in  the  Five*flelds,  towards  Chelsea,  a  plea- 
santer  tyrant  than  either  of  the  above  represented. 
A  fot  fellow  was  passing  on  in  his  open  waistcoat; 
a  boy  of  fouitcea  in  a  livery,  carrying  after  Um  his 
cloak,  upper  coat,-hat,  wig,  and  sword.  The  poor 
lad  wm  ready  to  sink  with  the  weight,  and  could 
not  keep  up  srith  his  matter,  who  turned  back 
every  half  iiniong,  and  wondered  what  made  the 
lazv  young  dog  1^  behind. 

IVre  i^  something  very  unaccountable,  that 
people  cannot  put  themselves  in  the  condition  of 
the  persons  baovi  them,  wtien  they  consider  the 
commands  they  give.  But  there  is  nothing  more 
common,  than  to  see  a  fellow  (who,  if  he  were  re- 
duced to  it,  would  not  be  hired  by  any  man  living) 
lament  that  he  is  troubled  with  the  most  worthless 
dogs  in  nature. 

It  would,  peihapt,  be  ranoing  too  far  out  of  com- 
mon life  to  urge,  that  he  who  is  not  master  of  hiip- 
«elf  and  his  own  passions,  cannot  be  a  proper  mat- 
ter of  another.  Equanimity  in  a  man's  own  words 
and  nctiom,  will  ea«tly  diffuse  itself  through  his 
whole  family.  I^mphilio  has  the  happiest  house- 
hold of  any  man  I  know,  and  that  pinceeds  from 
the  humane  regard  he  has  to  them  in  their  private 
penons,  as  well  as  in  respect  that  they  are  his  ser- 
vants. If  there  be  any  occasion,  wherein  they 
may  in  themgelvcs  be  supposed  to  be  unit  to  attend 
their  nmtter's  concerns  by  reason  of  any  attention 
to  their  own,  be  it  to  good  as  to  place  hisoseif 
In  their  condition.  I  thought  it  very  becoming 
In  him,  whe6  at  dinner  the  other  day  he  made  an 
^P^^^HtJ  for  want  of  more  attendants.  He  said, 
'  One  of  my  footmen  is  gone  to  the  wedding  of  his 
sister,  and  the  other  I  do  not  ezpect  to  wait,  l>e- 
his  fother  died  but  two  days  ago.* 

T. 
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He  uMt  unnecjMtary  piooft  In  aa  iodltpolsbk  pottt 

* 

Okb  meets  now  and  then  with  penom  whowe  ei> 
tremely  learned  and  knotty  in  expenndtaig  clear 
cases.  Tally  tells  us  of  an  aothor  that  spcm  tome 
paget  to  prove  that  genemls  conid  not  perfocm  the 
great  eoternrism  which  havemade  them  so  ilhatrioos, 
if  they  had  not  had  men.  He  aawtted  aim,  it  terns, 
that  a  minister  at  home,  no  more  than  a  commaader 
abroad,  could  do  any  thing  without  other  am 
were  hit  inttmmentt  and  amistants.  Da  this  ocg»> 
sion  he  produces  the  example  of  Thcmirtocle», 
Pericles,  Cyrus,  and  Alexander  hiamelf,  whom  he 
denim  to  have  been  capable  of  eftoing  what  th^v 
did,  except  they  had  been  followed  by  otheis.  It 
is  pleasant  enough  to  %ee  such  penam  oomend 
wittmut  opponents,  and  trinraph  without  victory. 

The  author  above-memioned  by  the  orator  is 
placed  for  ever  in  a  very  ridicnums  light,  and 
we  meet  every  day  In  oovcnatlon  such  m  d^crve 
the  same  kind  of  renown,  for  tmubUng  those  with 
whom  they  converse,  with  the  like  eertaintie».  The 
persons  that  I  have  always  thought  to  dcwrve  the 
highest  admiration  in  this  kind  are  your  ordinary 
ttory-iellert,  who  are  mott  religiously  careful  of 
keeping  to  (he  truth  in  every  particolar  circum- 
stance of  a  narration,  whether  It  caoccm  Ihe  main 
end  or  not.  A  gentleman  whom  1  had  the  hoaoar 
to  be  in  company  with  the  other  day,  upon  somei 
occasion  that  be  was  pleased  to  take,  said,  be  re^ 
membered  a  very  pretty  repartee  made  by  a  very 
witty  man  in  King  Charles's  time  upon  the  like 
occasion.  *  I  remember  (said  he,  npon  entevii^ 
into  the  tale)  moch  about  the  tiaie  of^Oatn*s  plot; 
that  a  coutin-german  of  mine  and  I  were  at  tiM 
Bear  in  Holbora :  no,  I  am  out,  it  was  at  th4 
Cross-keys ;  but  Jack  Thomton  was  there,  for  h^ 
was  very  great  with  tlw  gentleman  who  made  th4 
answer.  But  I  am  sure  it  vras  spoken  sooiewlirr^ 
thereabouts,  for  we  drank  a  bottle  in  that  neigt 
boothood  every  evening :  but  no  matter  for  all  tba( 
the  thing  is  the  same ;  but * 

He  was  going  on  to  settle  the  geography  of  th 
jest  when  I  left  the  room,  wondering  at  this  od< 
turn  of  head  which  can  pliiy  away  its  words  wit 
uttering  nothing  to  the  purpose,  still  obseriUig  i< 
own  impertin^ncies,  and  yet  proceoding  in  thew 
I  do  not  question  but  be  hrformed  Ihe  not  of  b 
audience,  who'  had  more  patleace  time  I,  of  th 
birth  and  parentage,  as  well  as  the  collateral  all 
ances  of  hh  family  who  made  the  repartee,  and  4 
him  who  provoked  him  to  it. 

It  is  no  small  misfortune  to  any  mho  Iwve  a  J« 
value  for  their  tone,  when  this  quality  of  beiog^  i 
very  circumstantial,  and  careful  to  he  exact,  ha| 
pens  to  show  Itself  la  a  man  whose  qoality  olkl'i^ 
them  to  attend  hit  prooft,  that  )t  Is  now  <Sa>,  at 
the  like.  But  this  h  angmented  when  the  tsuar  g 
nim  gets  into  anthoritv,  as  it  often  d«ea.  Nay , 
have  known  it  more  than  once  ascend  the  very  pt 
pit.  One  of  this  tort  taking  it  in  his  Iira4  to  !»« 
great  admirer  of  Dr.  Tillotson  and  Dr.  Beveridi^ 
never  failed  of  proving  out  of  thcM  great  awttm 
things  which  no  man  living  woidd  have  droied  M 
upon  his  own  single  anthority.  One  ^j  rraoUn 
to  come  to  the  point  in  hand,  he  said,  *  areordu 
to  that  exceUeut  divlne»*  1  wiU  alcr  mamo  « 
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natter,  or  in  his  wonh,  in  hii  fifteeotb  wnnon  of 
the  folio  cdHkMi,  puf^e  1  W» 

I  dbmll  briefly  explain  the  words,  and  then  cob- 
~  the  matter  contained  in  them.' 


l6^ 


This  honest  geodemaa  needed  not,  one  would 
^  strain  hb  o^odesty  so  far  as  to  alter  bis  de- 
i%a  of  *  eatcrio;  opoo  the  matter,*  to  that  of 
•  briefly  explaining/  But  so  it  was,  that  be  woaJd 
not  even  be  contented  with  that  authority,  but 
added  abo  the  other  diviae,  to  strengthen  hit  me- 
thdd,  aad  told  OS,  *  With  the  plons  and  learned 
Dr.  Beveridipe,  pa|;«  4th  of  his  9tfa  volume,  **  I 
chall  eodcavoar  to  make  it  as  plain  as  I  can 
from  the  words  which  I  have  now  read,'  wherein 
for  that  purpose  we  shall  consider"—*  This  wise- 
acre was  reclKoned  by  the  parish,  who  did  not  un. 
doiMaad  him,  a  most  excellent  preacher  |  but  that 
he  read  too  much,  aod  wjis  so  humble  that  he  did 
801  trwf  eoongh  to  bis  own  parts. 

Next  to  thne  ingenious  gentlemen,  who  aigoe 
lisr  what  nobody  can  deny  them,  are  to  be  ranked 
a  sort  of  people  who  do  not  indeed  attempt  to 
prove  laaigniticant  things,  but  are  ever  labouring 
to  raise  aignmeots  with  yon  about  matters  you  will 
pve  up  to  them  without  the  least  controversy.  One 
of  these  people  told  a  gentleman  who  said  he  saw 
Mr.  Such  a  one  go  thb  morning  at  nine  of  the  clock 
towanifl  the  GraYeUpits ;  *  Sir,  I  must  beg  your  par- 
4m  for  that,  for  though  I  am  Tei^  loth  to  have  any 
^ote  with  you,  yet  1  must  take  the  liberty  to 
teU  yott  it  was  nine  when  1  saw  him  at  St  Jameses.' 
When  Bcsi  of  this  geaiuB  are  pretty  fiir  gone  in 
learaiBf,  they  will  put  you  to  prove  that  snow  is 
white,  aad  when  you  are  upon  that  topic,  can  say 
isat  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  colour  in  nature ; 
ia  a  word,  they  can  turn  what  little  knowledge 
t^  have  iatoa  ready  capacity  of  rabing doubts  into 
s  capacity  of  being  always  frivolous, and  always  nn- 
aibwerable.  It  was  of  two  disputants  of  thb  imperti- 
DTBl  and  laborious  kmd  that  the  cynic  said,  *  One 
•f  these  feHows  is  milking  a  nun,  and  the  other 
bilds  the  pail.' 


*■  The  Exercise  of  the  Snufl'-box,  according  to 
(hr  BMHt  fashionable  aire  and  motions,  in  opposi- 
tJoo  to  the  Exercise  of  the  Fan,  will  be  taught 
«ith  the  best  plain  or  perfumed  snuff,  at  Charles 
UUieX  perfumer,  at  the  comer  of  Beaufort-boild- 
isp  in  the  Stiand,  and  attendance  given  for  the 
hraeflt  of  the  young  merchants  about  the  Exchange 
♦sr  two  hours  every  day  at  noon,  except  Saturdays, 
at  a  toy-shop  near  Garraway 's  cofleehouse.  There 
will  be  likewise  taught  the  Ceremony  of  the  Snufl'- 
bsx,  or  rules  for  offering  snuff  to  a  stranger,  a 
'ricvd,  or  a  mlstrem,  according  to  the  degrees  of 
faouLiarity  or  distance  i  with  an  explanation  of 
the  careloB,  the  scornful,  the  politic,  and  the  surly 
pach,  and  the  gestures  proper  to  each  of  them. 

*  N.  BL  The  undertaker  does  not  question  but 
ia  a  short  timt  to  have  formed  a  body  of  regular 
sssff-hoxes  ready  to  meet  and  make  head  against 
^  the  icgii^ents  of  fans  which  have  been  Ltely 
"     I,  and  are  now  in  motion.* 

r. 
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Fitra  glaria  radisei  0gU,  atque  etiam  prepagmhir;  Jhlm 
omnia,  etierUer,  ianquamJUteuii,  tUeuhmt^  nee  tun^ 
latum  poU$t  qtadguam  ecre  diuiurnam»  , 

TVLL.. 

True  glonr  tslces  root,  aod  even  spreads:  sU  tkhe  pre- 
tences, like  ifewen,  fall  to  the  prouud;  nor  can  aov 
couoterfUl  last  losg. 

Of  all  the  affections  which  attend  human  life,  the 
love  of  glory  is  the  uMwt  ardent«  According  « 
this  is  cultivated  in  princes,  it  produces  the  greatest 
^ood  or  the  greate9t  evil.  Where  sovereigns  have 
it  by  impressions  received  from  education  only,  it 
creates  an  ambitious  rather  than  a  noble  mind: 
where  it  is  the  natural  bent  of  the  prince's  inclina- 
tion, it  prompts  him  to  the  pursuit  of  things  truly 
glorious.  The  two  greatest  men  now  in  Europe 
(according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word 
great)  are  Lewis  King  of  France,  aod  Peter  Em- 
peror of  Russia.  As  it  is  certain  that  all  fame  does 
not  arise  from  the  practice  of  virtue,  it  is,  methinks, 
no  unpleasing  amusement  to  examine  the  glory  of 
these  potentates,  and  distiognish  that  which  is 
empty,  perishing,  and  frivolous,  from  what  k  solid^ 
lantiug,  and  important. 

Lewis  of  France  had  his  infancy  attended  by 
crafty  and  woridly  men,  who  made  extent  of  ter- 
ritory the  most  f^orioos  instance  of  power,  and 
mistook  the  spreading  of  fame  for  the  acquisition 
of  honour^  The  young  monarch's  heart  was  by 
such  conversation  easily  deluded  into  a  fondnem 
for  vainglory,  and  upon  these  nniust  princl|iles  to 
form  or  fall  in  with  suitable  prefects  of  invasion, 
rapine,  murder,  and  all  the  guilts  that  attend  war 
when  it  is  uigust.  At  the  same  time  this  tyranny 
was  laid,  sciences  and  arts  were  encouraged  io 
the  most  generous  manner,  as  if  men  of  higher 
faculties  were  to  be  bribed  to  permit  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  rest  of  the  worid.  Every  super- 
structure which  the  court  of  France  built  upon 
their  first  designs,  which  were  in  themsdvea  vicious^ 
was  suitable  to  its  falw  foundation.  The  ostentd- 
tion  of  riches^  the  vanity  of  eqaipage,  shame  of 
poverty,  and  ignorance  of  modesty,  were  the  com- 
mon arts  of  life :  the  generous  love  of  one  woman 
was  changed  into  g ^lantry  for  all  the  sex,  and 
friendships  among  men  turned  into  commerces  of 
interest,  or  mere  professions.  *'  WhOe  these  were 
the  rula  of  life,  peguries  in  the  prince,  and  a 
genenJ  corruption  of  manners  in  the  subject,  were 
the  snares  in  which  France  has  entangled  idl  her 
neighbours.*  Wit|i  such  false  colours  Imve  the  eyei 
of  Lewis  been  enchanted,  from  the  debauchery  of 
his  early  youth,  to  the  superstition  of  his  present 
old  age.  Hence  it  is,  that  he  has  the  patience  to 
have  statues  erected  to  his  prowess,  his  valour,  hit 
fortitude;  and  in  the  softnesses  and  Juxury  of  a. 
court,  to  be  applauded  for  magnanimity  and  enCer- 
prif^  in  military  achievements. 

Peter  Alexovitz  of  Russia,  when  he  came  to 
y<Gan»  of  manhood,  though  he  found  himself  empe- 
ror of  a  vast  and  i|umerous  people,  master  of  aa 
endless  territory,  absolute  commaqder  of  the  XUet 
and  fortunes  of  his  subjects,  in  the  midst  of  this 
unbounded  power  and  greatnem  turned  his  thoughts 
upon  himsf  If  and  people  with  sorrow.  Sordid  ig- 
norance, and  a  brute  manner  of  life,  this  generoi^ 
prince  beheld  and  condemned,  from  the  light  of 
his  own  genius.  His  judgment  suggested  tnis  to 
him,  and  his  courage  prompted  him  to  amend  it. 
In  order  to  this  Im  did  not  send  to  the  nation  from 
whence  the  rtbt  of  the  world  has  bonrowed  its  p»* 
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litcncM,  bvC  WaiMir  left  hit  4iadcB  to  learn  the  true 
way  to  glonr  and  honoor,  and  applicatUui  to  nyefol 
arts,  wbereiB  to  employ  the  laboriooi,  the  fUaple* 
the  hoocft  part  of  hii  people.  Mechanic  employ- 
■wnttand  operations  were  very  justly  the  flnt  ob- 
jects of  his  favonr  and  obtenration.  With  this 
glorions  Intention  he  traTellcd  into  foreign  nations 
in  an  obscore  manner^  above  receiving  little  bo- 
noon  where  he  sqlounied,  but  prying  into  what 
was  of  more  consequence,  their  art»  of  peace  and  of 
war.  By  this  means  has  this  great  prince  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  great  and  lajtting  fame,  by  per- 
sonal labour,  personal  knowledge,  personal  valour. 
It  would  be  fayury  to  any  of  autiqnUy  to  name 
them  with  him.  Who,  but  bimfeelf,  ever  left  a 
throne  to  learn  to  sit  in  It  with  more  grace  ?  Who 
ever  thought  himself  mean  in  absolute  power,  tiU 
he  had  learned  to  use  it  ? 

If  we  consider  this  wonderful  person,  it  is  per- 
plexity to  know  where  to  begin  his  encomium. 
Others  may,  in  a  metaphorical  ot  philosophic  sense, 
be  said  to  command  themselves,  but  this  emperor  is 
also  literally  nnder  his  own  command.  How  gene- 
rous and  how  good  was  his  entering  his  own  name 
as  a  private  man  in  the  army  he  raised,  that  none 
in  it  might  ejipeet  to  outrun  the  steps  with  which 
be  himself  advanced  I  By  such  measures  this  godlike 
prince  learned  to  conquer,  leaned  to  use  nb  con- 
quests. How  terrible  has  he  appeared  in  buttle,  how 
gentle  in  victory  I  Shall  then  the  base  arts  of  the 
Frenchman  be  held  poll  to,  and  the  honest  labours  of 
the  RusMan  barbarous?  No:  barbarity  is  the  igno- 
rance of  true  honour,  or  placing  any  thing  instead 
of  it.  The  niyust  prince  is  ignoble  and  barbarous, 
Ibe  good  pdnce  only  renowned  and  glorious. 

Though  men  may  impose  upon  themselies  what 
they  please  by  their  corropt  imaginations,  truth 
will  ever  keep  Its  station »  and  as  glory  is  nothing 
dse  but  the  shadow  of  virtue.  It  wUI  certainly  dis- 
appear at  the  departure  of  virtue.  But  bow  caro- 
fhlly  ought  the  true  ootloosof  it  to  be  preserved,  nnd 
bow  indnstrions  should  we  be  to  encourage  any 
Impulses  towards  it  I  The  Westminster  school-bby 
that  said  the  other  da  v  he  could  not  sleep  or  play 
ftir  the  coloun  in  tho  hall  •,  ought  to  be  free  from 
i^ceiving  a  blow  for  ever. 

But  let  us  considier  what  Is  truly  glorious  accord- 
lag  to  the  author  1  have  to-day  quoted  In  the  front 
f$f  my  paper. 

The  perfection  of  glory,  says  Tally,  consists  la 
these  three  particnlars:  *  That  the  people  love  us ; 
that  they  have  cooMence  In  us;  that,  being  af« 
Iteted  with  a  certain  ndmlration  towards  us,  they 
think  we  deserve  honour.*  This  was  spoken  of 
l^reatncw  in  the  commonwenlth.  But  if  one  were 
to  form  a  aotloa  of  ronsnmmute  glory  under  onr 
^bnitltatloa,  one  must  add  to  the  nbove^neotloned 
felicitlct  a  certain  ntcusary  inczlstence,  and  dis- 
lellrii  of  aU  the  rcM,  without  the  prince's  favour. 
He  should,  mothlaks,  have  riches,  power,  honour, 
I,  glory  f  but  riches,  power,  honoor,  com. 
I,  and  glory  Aotid  have  no  chnrms,  but  as 
npanled  with  the  affection  of  Us  prince.  He 
Aould,  metUnks,  be  popular  because  a  favourite, 
nnd  a  fiavnurite  because  popular.  Were  It  not  to 
make  ibe  character  tloo  imaginary,  I  would  give 
him  sovereignty  owr  some  foreign  territory,  and 
make  him  esteem  that  an  empty  additton  without 
the  kind  refpvds  of  his  own  prince.  One  may 
merely  have  aa  idea  of  a  man  th« 
drcumstnotiaicd,  and  if  be  i 


were  so   made  for 


power  without  an  incapacity  «  of  giving  jealem>« 
he  would  be  niso  glorious  without  posubility  oi' 
receiving  disgrace.  This  humility  and  thii  im- 
portance must  mnke  his  glory  lanMirtaL 

These  thoughts  are  apt  to  draw  me  bevoad  tW 
usual  length  of  this  paper  i  but  if  I  could  mpposr 
such  rha|M0dles  could  outlive  the  common  fate  of 
ordinary  things,  I  would  say  these  sketches  aai 
faint  inu^s  of  glory  were  diawn  In  Augsst,  ill  1, 
when  John  I>uke  of  Hariborougb  made  that  bc* 
morable  march  wherein  ho  took  the  Frach  \\aH 
without  bloodshed. 
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Animum  nunc  hue  eeterem,  nunc  diHdit  iitnc 
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coloufvtskra  by  MsittMriMth,  St  tbc  iMttk  of  Hocb- 
Aiigmt  S,  I70W  wcK  hung  op  to  WcsimUi- 


Thii  wsv  tad  UMt  be  turnl  hb  UKkMM 

DRVDEN. 

Wnsr  I  acquaint  my  reader,  that  I  have  wany 
other  letten  not  yet  acknowledged,  I  belie%e  h^ 
will  own,  whnt  I  have  a  miad  be  shoald  bdiere, 
that  I  have  no  smalt  charge  upon  me,  but  an  i 
person  of  some  consequence  in  thto  world.  I  thai] 
therefore  employ  the  present  hour  only  In  readifi| 
petitions  in  the  order  as  follows : 

*  mt.  spicTATon, 
*  1  nAVB  lost  BO  much  time  already,  thai  I  drsin 
upon  the  receipt  hereof,  you  will  sit  down  ioinr* 
diately,  and  give  me  your  answer.  And  I  would 
know  of  you  whether  a  pretender  of  mine  reaJI^ 
loves  me.  As  well  as  I  can  1  will  describe  hi 
mannen.  When  he  sees  me  be  is  always  talking  o{ 
constancy,  bot  vouchsafes  to  visit  me  but  once  < 
fortnight,  and  then  Is  always  In  hnste  to  be  goue 
When  I  am  sick,  I  bear  be  mys  be  b  mightily  cod 
cemed,  but  neither  comes  nor  sends,  because,  « 
he  tells  his  acquaintnnce  with  a  sigh,  be  does  o^ 
cure  to  let  me  know  all  the  power  I  have  ov^ 
him,  and  how  impossible  It  is  for  bim  to  liv^ 
without  me.  When  he  leaves  Ae  town  be  mriu 
once  in  six  weeks,  desires  to  hear  from  me,  toni 
plaim  of  the  torment  of  absence,  speaks  of  flaad 
tortures,  Innguishlngs,  and  ecstasies.  He  hm  th 
cant  of  an  impntient  lover,  but  keeps  the  pac 
of  a  lukewarm  one.  You  know  I  must  not  g 
fester  than  he  docs,  and  to  move  at  tUs  rate  k  « 
tedious  as  counting  n  great  clock.  But^yon  are  t\ 
know  he  It  rich,  and  mV  mother  says,  as  he  I 
slow  he  b  sorei  he  will  love  me  long,  if  he  lo«i 
me  little:  but  1  nppenl  to  yo«  whether  be  lo«^ 
at  all. 

*  Your  neglected  bnmbleiervaiit, 

*  LTOIA  noVKU* 


*  Alltbesefellowswhohavemoneynreextreme^ 
mucy  and  cold  {  pray,  ilr,  tcU  tbem  of  It.' 

*  Mtt.  srncTATon, 

*  I  BAVB  been  ddlgbted  with  notU^g  more  Arou|j 
the  whole  coune  of  your  writings  Ibnn  the  nbscu 
tial  account  you  lately  gave  of  wit,  and  I  cool 
wbh  }ou  wonld  take  some  other  opportunity  to  ci 
press  further  the  corrupt  taste  the  age  b  ran  ioc<j 
which  I  am  cbiefly  apt  to  attribute  totbe  prr>i 
lency  of  a  few  popular  autbon,  whose  merit  i 
some  respecu  has  given  a  sanction  to  their  faal 
in  otben.  Thus  the  Imitators  of  Milton  seem  I 
place  all  the  escellency  of  thnt  sort  of  writin 

•  Ptabobly  wc  should  rsad,  •  a  apsolty.' 
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cickcr  lo  tbe  vKonUi  or  antiqoe  words,  or  fome- 
tkiof  rise  which  was  highly  vieioos,  Ibough  p&r- 
iooiblc,  is  ihat  gmt  man.  The  adBiren  of  what 
«f  call  poiat,  or  tarn,  look  apon  U  as  the  parti- 
cular happiacss  to  which  Cowley,  Ovid,a^  otiwn, 
owe  their  ie|NilaCiony  and  thteefbre  imitate  thMnn 
oBly  ia  oKh  iastaaeei.  What  is  Just,  proper,  and 
manU  does  aot  seeai  to  he  the  qnestion  with' 
ikem,  hat  hy  what  neans  a  quaint  antithesis  aMy 
be  bros^t  ahoat,  how  one  word  n^  be  made  to 
look  two  ways,  and  what  will  be  the  cooseqaeace 
of  a  foittd  allusion.  Now  (hou^  soch  anthors  ap- 
pear to  bm  to  resenble  those  who  make  theoisdfes 
ise,  instead  of  beinf^  welMressed,  or  gncefnl ;  yet 
Ike  niichief  is,  that  these  beauties  in  them,  which 
I  call  blemishes,  are  tlmught  to  proceed  from  luz- 
visocc  of  fiwcy,  and  overflowing  of  good  sense. 
Is  one  word,  thr^  have  the  rhamcter  of  being  too 
witty;  bat  if  yon  would  acquaint  the  world  they 
are  aot  witty  at  all, you  would,  amoog  many  othefs, 
•bTif  e,  •  sre, 

*■  Your  most  benevolent  reader, . 

'  a.  D.' 

*  I  An  a  youg  woman,  and  reckoned  pretty  i 
^mfott  you  will  pardon  me  that  I  trouble  yoa  to 
^de  a  wager  between  me  and  a  cousin  of  mine, 
«b  ii  alwaya  oootradlctlog  one  because  he  under- 
itaads  Utin:  piay,  sir,  is  Dimple  spelt  with  a 
Hsgk  or  a  doable  p? 

*  I  am,  sin, 

'  Yoar  very  humble  servant, 
'  aamr  sauhtub. 

'  Pray,  sir,  direct  thus,  **  To  the  kind  Querist," 
is4  kave  it  at  Mr.  iiUle's,  for  1  do  not  care  to 
be  kaowa  in  the  thing  at  aU.  I  am,  sia,  again, 
^whuBMeserraat/ 

*  Mk,  SPBCTATOa, 

'  I  acrr  needs  tell  yon  there  arc  several  of  your 
F>pcn  I  do  not  much  like.  You  are  oflen  so  nice 
^^ot  n  Bo  endaring  you,  and  so  learned  there  is  no 
■^wuaading  you.  What  have  you  to  do  with 
•V  petticoats} 

'  Your  hoipble  servant, 

*  PAaivaiioPB.' 

'  Vt.  iPtCTATOB, 

'  Last  aight  at  I  was  widking  in  the  Park,I  met  a 
oMple  of  friends.  "*  Pr'y  thee.  Jack,"  says  one  of 
(hea,**  let  us  go  drink  a  glan  of  wine,  fbr  1  am  fit 
fm  aotbiag  dse.**  This  put  me  upon  reflecting  on 
^  aaay  miscarriages  which  happen  in  convena- 
*^  over  winr^  when  men  go  to  the  bottle  to  re- 
■^etach humoon  as  it  only  stirrup  and  awakens. 
Ite  I  could  hot  attribute  more  to  any  thing  than 
^  the  hamuni  of  potting  company  upon  othov 
*M  nea  do  not  like  theoiselves.  Pray,  sir,  de- 
dm  ia  jaur  papers,  that  he  who  is  a  troublesome 
'wysaioa  to  himself,  will  not  be  an  agreeable 
to  aiheti.    Let  people  reason  themselves  into 


Ptd 


before  they  impose  themselves  upon 


■bar  friends^  Pray,  sir,  be  as  eloquent  as  you 
<>•  spoa  thb  subject,  and  do  human  life  so  much 
^^  « to  argae  powerfully,  that  it  Is  not  every 
(bst  can  swallow  who  i»  fit  so  drink  a  glain  of 


Your  most  humble  servant.* 


my  eye  upon  your  pnper  con- 
of  time.    You  are  very  ob- 


/wa, 

^Innomniing 
*>a|  the  ezpei 


liging  to  the  women,  cspecfadly  those  who  are  not 
young  and  past  gallantry ^by  touching  so  gently 
upon  gaming:  therefore  1  hope  you  do  not  think 
it  wrong  to  employ  a  little  leisure  time  in  that  di- 
venion;  but  1  should  be  glad  to  hear  you  say 
something  upon  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the  fe- 
male gamesteiB. 

'  I  nave  observed  ladies  who,  in  all  other  re> 
spccts  are  gentle,  good-humoured,  and  the  very 
pinks  of  go6d-breeding;  who  as  soon  as  the  ombre- 
table  is  called  for,  and  sit  down  to  their  business^ 
are  iounediately  transmigrated  into  the  veriest 
wasps  in  nature. 

*  You  must  know  1  keep  my  temper,  and  win 
their  money ;  but  am  out  of  countenance  to  take 
it,  it  makes  them  so  very  uneasy.  Be  pleased, 
dear  sir,  to  instruct  them  to  lose  with  a  better 
grace,  and  yon  will  oblfge,  yours, 

*  aACBSL  BASTO.'    . 
'  MB.  SPBCTATOB, 

'  YooB  kindnem  to  Leonora,  in  one  of  your  pa- 
pers *,  has  given  me  encooragement  to  do  myself 
the  honour  of  writing  to  yon.  The  great  regard 
yon  have  so  oflen  expressed  for  the  instruction 
and  improvement  of  our  sex,  will,  I  hope,  in  your 
own  opinioir,  suflkiently  excuse  me  from  making  any 
apologv  for  the  impertinence  of  this  letter.  The 
great  desire  I  have  to  embellish  my  mind  with 
some  of  those  graces  which  you  say  are  so  becom- 
ing, and  which  you  assert  reading  helps  us  to,  has 
made  me  uneasy  until  I  am  put  in  a  capacity  of 
attaining  them.  This,  sir,  1  shall  never  think  my- 
self in,  imtil  you  shall  be  pleased  to  recommend 
some  author  or  authors  to  my  perusal. 

'  I  thought,  indeed,  when  1  first  cast  my  eye  on 
Leonora's  letter,  that  I  should  have  had  no  occa- 
sion for  requesting  It  of  you;  but,  to  my  very 
great  concern,  I  fbund  on  the  perusal  of  that 
Spectator,  I  was  intlrely  disappointed,  and  am 
as  much  at  a  low  how  to  make  use  of  my  time  for 
that  end  as  ever.  Pray,  sir,  oblige  me  at  least  with 
one  scene,  as  you  were  pleased  to  eoiertaln  Leo- 
nora with  your  prologue.  I  write  to  you  not  only 
my  own  sentiments,  but  also  those  of  several  others 
of  ipy  acquaintance,  who  aro  as  little  pleased 
with  the  ordinary  manner  of  spending  oae*s  time 
as  myself  t  and  if  a  fervent  desire  after  knowledge^ 
and  a  great  sense  of  our  present  ignorance,  may  bo 
thought  a  good,  presage  and  earnest,  of  improve- 
ment, you  may  look  upon  your  time  you  shall  be* 
stow  in  answtfing  this  request  not  thrown  away  to 
no  purpose.  And  I  cannot  but  add,  that  unlem 
you  have  a  particular  and  more  than  ordinary 
regard  for  Leonora,  I  have  a  better  title  to 
your  ibvour  than  she :  since  I  do  not  content  my« 
self  with  tea-table  reading  of  your  papen,  but  it 
is  my  entertainment  very  often  when  alone  ia 
my  closet.  To  show  you  I  am  capable  of  im- 
provement and  hate  flattery,  I  acknowledge  I  do 
not  like  some  of  your  papers;  but  even  there  I 
am  readier  to  call  in  qnesti<m  my  own  shallow 
understanding  than  Mr.  Spectator's  profound  judg- 
ment. 

*  I  am^  BIB,  yonr  already  (and  in  hopes  of  be- 
*  ing  more  your)  obli^d  servant, 

PABTBEBIA  f .' 

This  last  letter  is  written  with  so  urgent  and  se- 
rious an  air,  that  I  cannot  but  think  it  incumbent 
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fInnreaomorearitM  ftam  the  or. 


Iff  tlw  pment  cmptineis  of  the  town,  I  have  le- 
▼enil  ftpplicatioot  fron  the  lower  part  of  the 
playen,  to  admit  laffering  to  pan  for  actinc. 
They  in  very  obliging  termt  dctire  me  to  let  a  mil 
on  the  ghmod,  a  itambie,  or  a  good  dap  on  the 
baf  k,  be  reckoned  a  jest.  Theie  gamboM  I  ihall 
tolerate  for  a  ieaion,  bccaose  I  hope  the  evil 
cannot  continue  longer  than  till  the  people  of  con- 
dition and  taste  letorn  to  town.  The  method, 
fome^ime  am,  was  to  entertain  that  part  of  the 
aadience,  who  have  no  fiMulty  above  eye-«ight, 
with  rope-dancen  and  tnmblen;  which  was  a  way 
dlicreet  eoongh,  becauw  it  pffvented  confwion, 
and  diitlngvidbed  such  as  could  show  all  the  pot- 
tares  which  the  body  is  capable  of,  fk^m  those 
who  were  to  rrpresent  all  the  passions  to  whkh  the 
■ynd  Is  sB^ject.  But  .though  thb  was  prudently 
fettled,  corporeal  and  hiteliectnal  acton  ought  to 
be  kept  at  a  still  wider  distance  than  to  appear 
on  the  same  stage  at  all :  for  which  reason  I  must 
propose  some  methods  for  the  improvement  of  the 
beargarden,  by  dIsmimlogaU  bodfly  actors  to  that 
quarter. 

In  cases  of  greater  moment,  where  mca  appear 
la  puMk,  the  tonseqneace  and  importance  of  the 
thing  caa  bear  them  out.  And  though  a  pleader 
or  preacher  is  hoarse  or  awkward,  the  weight  of 
their  matter  commands  respect  and  attention;  but 
in  theatrical  speaking,  if  the  perfolteer  is  not  ex^ 
actly  proper  and  graceful,  he  is  utterly  ridicu- 
lous. In  cases  where  there  Is  little  else  expected, 
but  the  pleasure  of  the  cart  and  eyes,  the  least 
dfaainution  of  that  pleasure  is  the  highest  offence. 
la  acting,  barely  to  perform  the  part  is  not  eom- 
nwndable,  but  to  be  tte  leutt  out  li  contemptible. 
To  avoid  these  dillcolties  aad  delicacies,  1  am  in- 
formed, that  while  I  was  out  of  town,  the  actors 
have  flowa  In  the  air,  and  pbiyed  such  pranks,  and 
m  such  hasaris,  that  aone  but  the  servants  of  the 
ire^oAce,  tilers,  and  masons,  could  have  been  able 
to  perform  the  like  f .  The  author  of  the  follow- 
log  letter,  it  seems,  has  been  of  the  aadience  at 
one  of  these  eotertalmnents,  and  has  accordingly 
eompbdncd  tome  npon  iti  but  1  think  |ie  has  been 
to  the  utmost  degree  severe  against  what  is  excep- 
tionable in  the  play  he  mentiM,  without  dwelling 
so  much  as  he  might  have  done  on  the  author^s  most 
excellent  talent  of  humour.  The  pleasant  pic- 
tures he  has  drawn  of  lite,  should  have  been  mote 
kindly  mentioned,  at  the  same  time  that  he  ba- 
nishfs  his  witches,  who  are  too  dull  devils  to  be 
attacked  with  so  much  waimth. 

•  Tbift  jpfoartw  umj,  perhaps,  be  camldtftd  m  having 
been  fiilAM  hy  MBele*li  pubUcstioiv  tkrae  y«an  aftcrwaidt, 
of  •TbeUdy^Ubrary.'  ^ 

♦  An  aUuslMi  So  8ha4wdl^  eosMdyof  *Thc  Lancuhire 
WItcbca;*  to  whtch  w«  dud  tiieb  ttafr  dlrsctioiii  as  tbc  fbU 
lowing:  •  one  of  the  wltchnjlitf  away  wltb  ibe  candle  and 
lantboTD  \  HoUmc  Aemdike  Mto  Clod  upon  the  top  ^T  a  tree, 

and  thev   •»  J»jf  »«»y  laaffblaf/ •  Their  ^ropnu  all 

■ai«h  off  aad  fetch  bottkt.* 


'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  Uroii  a  report  that  Moll  White  had  followed  << 
to  town,  aad  was  to  act  a  part  la  the  LancaUii 
Witches,  I  went  last  week  to  see  that  play, 
was  my  fortune  to  sit  next  to  a  country  justice  < 
the  peace,  a  neighbour  (as  he  said)  of  Sir  Rogfr 
who  pretended  to  show  her  to  us  in  oae  of  il 
dances.    Tfaeie  was  witchcraft  eaough  in  the  r 
tertainment  almott  to  Iodine  mo  to  believe  his 
Ben  Jonson  •  was  almost  lamed  i  young  BullocA 
narrowly  saved  his  neck  i  the  audience  vras  arf 
ttiihed,  and  an  old  acquaintance  of  adne,  a  pr 
son  of  worth,  vrhom  1  would  have  bowed  to 
the  pit,  at  two  yards  distance,  did  not  know  ne 
*  If  you  were  what  the  country  people  rrporii 
you,  a  white  witch,  I  could  have  wisoed  >oo  hi 
been  there  to  have  exorcised  that  rabble  of  bnm 
sticks,  with  wMch  we  were  haanted  for  above  thr 
hours.    I  could  have  allowed  them  to  set  Clod 
the  tree,  to  have  scared  the  Sportsmen,  ptac*< 
the  Justice,  and  employed  honest  Teague  with  1 
holy  water  f .    This  was  the  proper  use  of  them 
comedy,  if  the  author  had  stopped  here;  but 
cannot  conceive  what  relation  the  sacrifice  of  (i 
black  lamb,  aad  the  ceieiaonlcs  of  tbetr  woc^ 
to  the  devil  f ,  have  to  the  bosinem  of  mirth  ac 


*  The  geotleoMin  who  writ  thii  play,  aad  k 
drawn  some  characters  in  it  very  justly,  appea 
to  have  been  misled  in  his  witchmft  by  aa  n 
waiy  following  the  inivliable  Shakipearr.  Tl 
iocantatioaB  in  Macbelkl 


a  solemnity  ndmirab 
adapted  to  the  oocksloo  of  that  tragedy,  and  f 
the  mind  with  a  ibitable^  horror;  besides,  that  d 
witches  are  a  part  of  the  story  itself,  as  we  fla 
it  ytty  particularly  related  la  Hector  Boeti« 
from  whom  he  seesn  to  have  lakes  it.  Thb  then 
fore  is  a  proper  machine  wheno  the  businom  bdari 
horrid,  and  bloody  i  but  is  extremely  foreign  fra 
the  affair  •ofcomedv.  Subjects  of  this  kind,  whi< 
are  in  themRclvcs  disaffrceabte,  can  at  no  time  b 
come  entertaining,  but  by  passing  thnugh  an  in 
gination  like  Slmkspeare*s,  to  form  them;  for  whk 
reason  Mr.  Dryden  would  not  nilow  even  Ben 
moot  and  Fletcher  capable  of  iaiitattag  hisB. 

*  Bat  Shakspcare*t  naffle  ooaM  not  oopM  be : 
Within  that  circle  none  dont  walk  but  he/ 

'  I  should  not,  however,  have  troubled  }ou  wi 
these  remarks,  if  there  were  aot  soasfthiiig  eW 
this  comedy,  which  wants  to  be  exorciani  ao 
than  the  witches:  I  meaa  the  freedom  of  §04 
passages,  which  1  should  have  overiooked,  if  I  h| 
not  observed  thai  those  jests  caa  nUse  the  loudf 
mirth,  though  they  are  palnfol  to  right  sease,  m 
aa  outrage  up«w  modesty. 

'  We  must  attribute  such  liberties  to  the  ta»te 
that  age :  but  indeed  by  such  repreiealatioo>  a  p« 
sacrifloes  the  beu  part  of  his  aadleace  to  the  vor^ 
and,  as  one  would  thiak,  neglecto  the  boxes, 
write  to  the  orange-weachcs. 

*  I  must  not  cooclude  till  I  have  taken  noik r  1 
the  moral  with  which  thb  comedy  eo^  The  i« 
youi^  ladies  having  given  a  notable  example  \ 
outwitting  those  who  had  a  right  in  thr  da»p«i 
of  them,  and  marrvtng  without  consent  of  parea 
one  of  the  iiyared  parties,  who  b  eaiil^  rr(« 
cUcd,  winds  up  all  with  thir remark. 


Design  whatever  we  «rilU 


There  ft  a  fhte  whkh  over>nilei  im  ttiU. 

*  Two  comic  acton  of  that  lime. 
k  InrMeott  w  the  alurtaatd  pt«} , 
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'  We  are  to  suppose  that  tbecallitots  are  men  of 
aerit,  but  if  they  Bad  been  rakes' the  excuse  might 
h%t  served  as  well.  Kans  CarveKs  wife  *  was  of 
tk«  same  principle,  but  has  exprened  it  with  a  de- 
iiracy  which  shows  she  is  not  serioits  in  her  excuse, 
but  io  a  sort  of  humorous  philosophy  turns  off  the 
dio"^t  of  her  guilt,  and  says, 

*  That  if  weak  woom  fo  Mtmy, 
TVtr  Stan  we  mocc  in  t^vdt  than  they.' 

'This,  no  doubt,  is  a  full  reparation,  and  d is- 
sues the  aadience  with  very  edifying  impres- 

*  Tbcfe  thinp  frU  under  a  province  yon  have 
partly  ponued  already,  and  therefore  demand 
yimt  aainadvenioD,  lor  the  regulating  so  noble 
u  entertainment  as  that  of  the  stage.  It  were 
to  be  wished,  that  all  who  write  for  it  hereafter 
woeid  r»ise  their  genius,  by  the  ambition  of 
jkieasiog  people  of  the  best  understanding;  and 
Wve  others  who  show  nothing  of  the  human  spe- 
cm  but  risiibility,  to  seek  their  diversion  at  the 
War^^rden,  or  some  other  privileged  place,  where 
rviaoo  and  good-manners  have  no  right  to  disturb 
tkea.  ^ 

AoswtS,mi.  «Iam,  &c.' 

rrcELT. — But  this  letter  by  hvohes*  7*. 


K*  149.     MONDAY,  AUGUST  IS,  ITIl. 


tmtpta  tentl  topuUt 


HOR.  Od.  xUi.  1.  I.  rer.  18. 
Tliey  equal  move 


lata  oUbraken  yoke  of  MtUul  lo^. 

QLANVIL. 

TiK  following  lettera  being  genuine,  and  the  images 
^  «  worthy  passion,  1  am  willing  to  give  the  old 
>id«*s  admonition  to  myself,  and  the  representation 
>f  her  own  happiness,  a  place  in  my  writing!). 

*  Ua.  fPCCTATOR,  August  9,  1711, 

'  1  411  now  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  my  age, 
icd  read  jou  with  approbation;  but  methinks  you 
4o  M(  itrike  at  the  root  of  the  greatest  evil  in  life, 
«^Ji  is  die  false  notion  of  gallantry  in  love.  It 
N  aad  hu  long  been,  upon  a  very  ill  foot;  but  I 
« W  have  been  a  wife  forty  yean,  and  was  bred  in 
« «ay  thit  has  m?.de  me  ever  since  very  happy,  see 
'vottgh  tke  folly  of  it  In  a  word,  sir,  when  I 
*«k  a  }oang  woman,  all  who  avoided  the  vices  of 
'•^  a(pr  were  very  carefully  educated,  and  all  fan. 
t-itjcal  obj^ts  w^  tamed  out  of  our  sight  The 
tipe3tr)4biigiiigs,  with  the  great  and  venerable 
'(vpliaty  of  the  scripture  stories,  hod  better  ef- 
'tu  ihas  now  the  loves  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  or 
^cte  and  Ariadne,  in  your  fine  present  prints. 
*!  W  geBilraao  I  am  married  io^  made  love  to  me 
m  raptve,  hot  it  was  the  rapture  of  a  christian 
«nd  a  naa  of  hooonr,  not  a  romantic  hero  or  a 
•hiaiag  coxcoaib.  Tbb  put  our  life  upon  a  right 
^*"^  To  give  you  an  idea  of  our  re^ut)  one  to 
^*<"(her,  1  iacldse  to  you  several  of  his  letters,  writ 
''^i  >'sn  ago,  when  my  lover;  and  one  writ  the 
''*^*^  day,  after  so  many  years  cohabitation. 

*  Your  servant, 

*  ANDROVACHS. 
^  •  WASl^  August  7, 1671. 

iv  m|  vigance,  and  ten  thoannd  wishes  for 
y^m  »ftf«r  aad  repose,  coold  have  any  force, 

•  Pricw*«  Poem. 


you  last  niglit  slept  in  seeorf  ty,  and  had  every  good 
angel  in  your  attendance.  To  have  my  thoughts 
ever  fixed  on  you,  to  live  in  constant  fear  of  every 
accident  to  which  human  life  is  liable,  4ttKi  to  send 
up  my  hourly  prayers  to  avert  them  from  you;  I 
say,  madam,  thus  to  thiok,  and  thus  to  suffer,  Is 
what  I  do  for  Her  who  is  in  pain  at  my  approach, 
and  calls  all  my  tender  sorrow  impertinence.  You 
are  now  before  my  eyes,  my  eyes  that  are  ready  to 
fiow  with  tenderness,  but  cannot  give  relief  to  my 
gushing  heart,  that  dictates  what  i  am  now  saying, 
and  yearns  to  tell  you  all  its  achings.  How  9ttt 
thou,  oh  my  soul,  stoi^  from  thyself!  how  is  all 
thy  attention  broken  I  my  books  are  blank  paper, 
and  my  friends  intmden.  I  have  no  hope  of  quiet 
but  from  your  pity.  To  j^9XA  it,  would  make 
more  for  your  triumph.  To  give  4>ain  is  the  ty- 
ranny, io  make  happy  the  true  empire  of  beauty. 
If  y<Mi  would  consider  aright,  you  would  find  ao 
agreeable  change  in  dismissing  the  attendance  of 
a  slave,  to  receive  the  complaisance  of  a  compa* 
nion.  I  bear  the  former  in  hopes  of  the  latter 
condition.  As  I  live  ih  chains  without  murmur-^ 
ing  at  the  power  which  inflicts  them,  so  I  could 
enjoy  freedom  without  foigetting  the  mercy  that 
gave  it. 

'*  MAOAM,  I  am, 
**  Your  most  devoted, 

*'  most  obedient  servant." 

'  Though  I  made  him  no  declamtions  in  his  fa' 
vour,  you  see  he  hud  ho]^es  of  me  when  he  writ 
this  in  the  month  following. 

**  M APAX,  September  3,  lff71. 

^  BeroRE  the  light  this  morning  dawn'd  upon  the 
earth  I  awakM,  and  lay  in  expectation  of  Its  re» 
turn,  not  that  it  could  give  any  new  sense  of  joy 
to  me,  but  as  I  hopM  it  would  bless  you  with  its 
cheerful  face,  after  a  quiet  which  I  wisb'd  you 
last  night.  If  my  prayers  are  heard,  the  day  ap- 
peared with  all  the  Influence  of  a  merciful  Cr^ 
ator  upon  your  perton  and  actions.  Let  others, 
my  lovely  charmer,  talk  of  a  blind  being  that  dis- 
poses their  hearts,  I  contemn  their  low  images  of 
love.  I  have  not  a  thought  which  relates  to  you, 
that  I  cannot  with  confidence  beseech  the  All- 
seeing  Power  to  bless  me  in.  May  He  direct  you 
io  all  your  steps,  and  reward  your  InAoceoce, 
•your  sanctity  of  manners,  your  prudent  jouth,  and 
becoming  piety,  with  the  continuance  of  his  grace 
and  protection.  This  is  an  unusual  language  to  la- 
dles; but  you  have  a  mind  elevated  above  the  giddy 
notions  of  a  sex  ensnared  by  flattery,  and  misled 
by  a  ftdse  and  short  adoration  into  a  solid  and 
long  contempt.  Beauty,  my  fairest  creature,  palb 
in  the  possession,  but  I  love  also  your  mind:  your 
soul  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own;  and  if  the  ad 
vantages  of  a  liberal  education,  some  knowledge 
and  as  much  contempt  of  the  world,  joined  with 
the  endeavours  towaMs  a  life  of  strict  virtue  and- 
religion,  can  qualify  me  to  n^se  new  ideas  in  ji 
breast  so  well  disposed  as  vonrs  is,  our  days  will 
pass  away  with  joy ;  and  old  age,  instead  of  intro- 
ducing melancholy  prospects  of  decay,  give  us 
hope  of  eternal  youth  in  a  better  life.  I  have  but 
few  minutes  Arom  the  duty  of  my  employment  to 
writ^  in,  and  without  time  to  read  over  what  I 
have  sifrlt,  therefore  beseech  you  to  pardon  the 
first  hints  of  my  mind,  which  I  have  expressed  in 
so  little  order. 

**  I  am,  dearest  creatwe, 
**  Your  most  obedient, 
**  most  devoted  scrvaot*' ' 
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*  Tlie  two  pest  were  written  after  the  day  for 
our  marriage  was  Axei, 

**  MADAM,  VepmnbcrSS,  1971. 

*«  It  Is  the  hardest  thiofc  in  the  world  to  be  in 
love,  and  yet  attend  businctb  As  for  me,  all  fthat 
speak  to  me  llnd  me  oof,  and  1  most  lock  myself 
ap,  or  other  )>cople  will  do  it  for  me.  A  gentle- 
man asked  me  this  morning,  '  What  news  from 
Holland  r  and  1  annwered,  *  She  is  exquisitely 
handiome.'  Another  desired  to  know  when  I  had 
been  last  at  Windsor?  1  replied,  '  She  desi|^  to 
go  with  me.*  PPythee,  allow  me  at  least  to  kim 
yonr  hand  before  the  appointed  day,  that  my  mind 
may  be  in  some  composare.  Methinks  1  conld 
write  a  Yolome  to  yoa,  but  all  the  language  on 
earth  wonld  fail  in  say iiy  how  mnch,  and  with  what 
diflntciested  pasrion, 

'^  I  am  erer  yours.*' 

aeptenbtf  30>  1<?71,  irven 
**  DBAn  caeATumi^  In  tbe^nomiog. 

**  NaiT  to  the  infloenee  of  heaven,  1  am  to  ihank 
yoa  that  I  see  the  returning  day  with  pleasure. 
To  pan  my  evenings  in  so  sweet  a  cooTrrmtioo, 
and  bate  the  esteem  of  a  woman  of  yonr  merit, 
has  in  it  a  particalarity  of  happiness  no  more  to 
he  exprened  than  returned.  But  1  am,  my  lovely 
creature,  contrnted  to  be  on  the  obliged  side,  and 
to  employ  all  my  days  iu  new  endeavours  to  con- 
vince yoa  and  ail  the  world  of  the  sense  I  have  of 
>onr  condescension  in  choosing, 

^  MADAM, 

**  Tour  most  ^thful, 

obedient  humble  servant.'* 


*  He  was,  when  he  writ  the  following  letter,  as 
agreeable  and  pleasant  a  man  as  any  in  England. 


^  MADAM,  October  90|  1571. 

**  I  Ban  pardon  that  my  pnper  is  not  finer,  but  I 
am  forced  to  write  from  a  cotTce-bouse  where  t  am 
attending  nbout  business.  There  is  a  dirty  crowd 
of  busy  teces  all  around  me  talking  of  money, 
uHbile  all  my  ambition,  all  my  wealth,  is  love :  love, 
which  animates  my  heart,  sweetens  my  humour, 
enlaiget  my  soul,  and  affects  every  action  of  my 
Kfe.  It  Is  to  my  lovely  charmer  I  owe,  that  many 
noble  id<<us  are  continually  aflzed  to  my  words 
aad  actions:  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  ttiat  gene- 
rous passion  to  create  in  the  admiren  some  simi- 
litade  of  the  olgect  admired  |  thus,  my  dear^  am 
1  every  day  to  improve  from  so  sweet  a  compa^ 
Bioo.  liook  up,  my  fair  one,  to  that  Heaven  which 
BMde  thee  sach,  and  join  with  sae  to  implore  its 
Influence  on  our  tender  innocent  houn,  and  beseech 
the  author  of  love  to  Mem  the  rites  he  has  or- 
dained, and  mingle  with  oar  happlncn  a  jast  sense 
of  our  transient  condltioo,  and  n  resignation  to 
his  will,  which  only  can  regulate  our  miads  to  a 
ficady  endeavour  to  please  him  and  ench  other. 
**  I  am,  for  ever,  your  faithful  servant. 


If 


'*  I  win  not  trouble  you  with  more  letten  at  this 
time;  but  if  you  saw  the  poor  withered  hnnd  which 
tends  you  these  minutes,  I  am  sure  yon  will  smile 
to  think  that  there  Is  one  who  Is  so  gallant  as  to 
•peak  of  it  still  as  so  welcome  a  present,  mfter 
lorty  yean  pomemlon  of  the  wobum  whom  he 
writes  to. 

**  MADAM,  Jmie93,  1711. 

**  I  ^BAanLT  beg  yonr  pardon  for  my  omiaion 
to  nf^tt  ycsterda>«  It  mm  no  failure  of  my  tender 


regard  for  yont  bat  having  been  very  mnch  prr 
plesed  In  my  thoughts  on  the  snl^ct  Of  ny  Im 
made  me  determine  to  suspend  speaking  of  it  nl 
I  cnme  myself.  But,  my  lovely  crcstture,  know  i 
is  not  In  the  power  of  age,  or  misfortune,  or  «o) 
other  accident  which  hangs  over  human  life,  u 
take  from  me  the  pleasing  esteem  I  have  for  ym 
or  the  memory  of  the  bright  figure  yon  npptvti 
in,  when  you  gave  your  hnnd  and  heart  to, 

*'  MADAM, 

««  Tour  most  grateful  husband, 

**  and  obedient  servint"/ 

ITBELE  *.  T, 


N*  US.    TUESDAY,  AUGUST  14, 1711. 


Ham  at  tiwere  Hd  valtrr  stf  •♦ 

MAVr.  Efrff.  Iu  I  ^ 

To  brtathe  Is  not  to  live;  but  to  be  wtU. 

It  is  an  unreasonable  thiiy  some  men  expert  • 
their  acquaintance.  They  are  ever  complaioii 
that  they  are  out  of  order,  or  displeased,  or  th 
know  not  how,  and  are  so  far  from  lett&stf  thii  I 
a  reason  for  retiring  to  their  own  homes,  that  th* 
make  it  theb  arguamnt  for  coming  into  rompai 
What  hat  any  body  to  do  with  nccounts  of  a  ma 
being  Indliposed  but  his  physician?  If  a  omn  1 
meals  in  company,  where  the  rest  are  in  h«m«] 
enough  to  ei^joy  toemselves,  he  should  not  take 
ill  if  a  servant  is  ordered  to  preient  hbn  with 
porringer  of  caudle  or  posset-drink,  by  way  of  i 
monition  that  he  go  home  to  bed.  That  part  of  I! 
wbfch  we  ordinorily  isndentand  by  the  word  a 
versntlon,  is  an  indulgence  to  the  sociable  part 
our  make;  and  should  incline  us  to  bring  our  p 
portion  of  good-will  or  good-hnmour  among  < 
friends  we  meet  with,  and  not  to  trouble  them  « 
relations  which  must  of  necessity  fiblige  then 
a  real  or  feigned  affliction.  Carm,  distremes,  li 
eases,  uneasinesses,  nnd  dislikes  of  our  own,  ] 
by  no  means  to  be  obtruded  upon  our  frin 
If  we  would  consider  how  lltde  of  tUs  vici*^it« 
of  motion  smd  rat,  which  we  call  life,  is  >p 
with  sntisfoction,  we  should  be  more  tender  of  i 
friends,  thaa  to  bring  them  little  sorrows  which 
not  belong  to  them.  There  it  no  real  life 
cheerful  life;  therefore  valetodinnrians  tbould 
sworn  before  they  enter  into  company,  not  to  i 
a  word  of  themselves  till  the  meeting  bre 
up.  It  is  not  here  pretended,  that  we  should 
always  sltUng  with  chaplets  of  flowen  ro«ml 
heads,  or  l»e  crowned  with  rases.  In  order  to  mi 
our  entertainment  agreeable  to  us;  but  if  (no  i 
otually  obterved)  they  who  resolve  to  be  me 
seldom  are  so;  it  will  be  amch  more  anlikely 
«  to  be  well-pleated,  if  they  are  admitted  1 
are  always  complainii^  tl^cy  are  sad.  Wbnt« 
we  do,  we  should  keep  up  the  cheerfalaem  of 
spirits,  and  never  let  them  sink  below  ass  Imcli 
tioo  at  least  to  l»e  well-plensed.  Hie  w«y  to  I 
is  to  keep  our  bodies  in  exercise,  our  nslsidi 
case.  Thnt  imlpid  state  whereia  neither  mn 
vigour,  b  not  to  be  accounted  any  part  of  owr  j 
tion  of  being.  When  we  are  la  the  satialbct'Kt 
tome  ianocent  pleamre,  or  panoit  of  testae  lai 
ble  design,  we  are  la  the  pqttcmioa  of  life,  of 


*  All  the  Icttcfs  In  Ihto  paper  oi«  gmolSK.  By  ibr  p 
eotloa  of  **  The  EpteUrftry  CofWipoodqipr  of  asr  m.H 
ttcck,"  wc  ftod  tbat  tbcy  wtre  ortgioally  mimm  b* 
ao4  ant,  with  but  littk  variotioB,  to  Mn.  Icwtoc*,  « 
ho  ■ftcrwards  mtirlcd* 


14a. 

ten  lifti  FoTMM  Will  glte  «•  dbappoliitmenti 
«ao^,  aad  flfttare  is  mtlendcd  ivith  Inlirmitiei 
eoooili,  wilkoot  our  adding  to  the  unhappy  side 
•foar  aceoont  by  our  spleen  or  iU-hnmoor*    Poor 
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downright  sick  or  indlspdsed*  or  hot  a  tety  little 
better  than  she  was,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  certain,  that  to  ei^oy  life  and  health  as  a 
constant  feast,  we  should  not  think  pleasore  nere»« 
Cottilv*,  among  so  many  real  evils,  a  chronical  |  stfy^  but.  If  possible,  to  arrive  at  aa  equality  ot 
diften^  and  a  aarrow  fortune,  is  never  heard  to 
csmplam.  That  equal  spirit  of  bis,  which  any 
■u  onay  havc^  that,  like  liim,  will  conquer  pride, 
rtsicy,  and  aftctatioo)  and  follow  nature,  is  not 
to  he  broken,  because  it  has  no  points  to  contend 
for.  To  be  anxious  for  nothing  but  what  nature 
denands  as  aeceiMry,  If  it  is  not  the  way  to  an 
tftite,  is  the  way  to  what  men  aim  at  by  getting 

■a  estate*    This  temper  will  preserve  health  in  the 
hodj,  as  well  as  tcanqaillity  in  the  mind*    Cottllus 

Mei  the  world  in  an  hurry,  with  the  same  scorn 

tbt  a  sober  perwo  sees  a  maa  drunk.    Had  he 

been  coateated  with  what  he  ought  to  have  been, 

how  could,  says  he«  sudi  a  one  have  met  with  such 

adiiuppoiiitment?  If  another  had  valued  his  mis- 

trev  for  what  he  ought  to  have  loved  her,  he  had 

sot  been  in  ber  power.    If  her  virtue  had  had  a 

put  of  his  passion,  her  levity  had  been  his  cure  \ 

^  could  not  thea  have  been  false  and  amiable  at 

the  same  time. 
Since   we  caanot    promise  onndves   constant 

health,  let  us  endeavour  at  such  a  temper  as  tnay 

he  oar  best  support  in  the  decay  of  it.    Uraaios  f 

has  arrived  at  that  composure  of  soul,  and  wrought 

himself  up  to  such  a  neglect  of  every  thing  with 

vUch  the  geneiality  of  muikind  is  enchanted,  that 

Botiiijig  but  acute  paias  can  give  him  disturbance, 

sod  against   those  too  he  will  tell  his  intimate 

frieiMb  be  has  a  secret  which  gives  him  present  case. 

Vraaiv  is  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  another  life, 

ssd  endeavoun  so  sincerely  to  secure  an  inte- 
rest io  it,  that  he  looks  upon  pain  but  as  a  quick- 

eiiijig  of  bis  pace  to  an  home,  where  be  shall  be  bet- 
ter provided  for  than  in  bis  present  apartmeut. 

Uitead  of  the  melancholy  views  which  others  are 

apt  to  give  themselves,  he  will  tell  >ou  that  he  has 

f<*r^  he  is  mortal,  nor  will  he  think  of  himself  as 

*«ch.    Be  thinks  at  the  time  of  big  birth  be  en- 

tcrrd  into  ao  eternal  beiug;  and  the  short  article 

•f  death  he  will  nal  allow  an  interniption  of  life  1 

aoce  that  moment  is  not  of  half  the  duration  as 

a  his  ordinary  sleep.    Thus  u  bis  being  one  nni- 

(mw  and  consistent  series  of  cheerful  diversions 

■ad  BiodeiAte  cares,  without  fear-  or  hope  of  fu- 

tsnty.    Health  to  him  is  more  than  pleasure  to 

aoitcber  man,   and  sickness  less  affectiag  to  him 

thaa  indiapoaitioo  is  to  others. 
I  BBUst  confcsa,  if  one  does  not  regard  life  after 

this  maanor,  aone  but  idiots  can  pass  it  away  with 

sa%  toletsble  patience*  Take  a -fine  lady  who  is  of 

a  delicate  frame,  and  you  may  observe,  from  the 

hoir  Ae  riaes,  a  certain  weariness  of  all  that  passes 

about  her.    I  know  more  than  one  wiio  is  much  too 

Bce  to  be  quite  alive*  They  aresick  of  such  straoae 

fri^fol  people  that  they  meet}  one  is  so  awk- 

*ard,  and  another  so  disagreeable,  that  it  looks 

like  a  pcaaaoe  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  f  bemt 

Too  see  thb  b  so  very  true,  that  a  great  part  of 

'creaoBy  and   good-breeding  among   the  ladies 

itniupoa  their  uneasiness;  and  I  will  undertake, 

i^  the  how-do-ye  servants  of  our  women  were  to 

■akc  a  wecjdy  bill  of  sickness,  as  the  parish- 

firrii  do  of  mortality,  yon  would  not  find,  in  an 

Account  of  seven  days,  one  in  thirty  that  was  not 


mind.  It  is  aa  mean  to  be  overjoyed  upon  occa<* 
sions  of  good  fortune,  as  io  be  dejected  in  circum- 
stances  if  distress.  Laughter  in  one  condition,  is 
as  unmanly  as  weeping  in  the  other*  We  should 
not  form  our  minds  to  expect  tramfiort  on  every 
occasion,  but  know  how  to  make  it  enjoyment  to 
be  out  of  pain*  Ambition,  envy,  vagrant  desire, 
Of  impertinent  mirth,  will  take  up  our  mindS| 
without  we  can  possets  ourselves  in  that  sobriety 
of  heart  which  is  above  all  pleasures,  and  can  bis 
felt  much  better  than  described*  But  the  ready 
way,  I  believe,  to  the  right  eqjojrmeat  of  life,  is 
by  a  prospect  towards  another,  to  have  but  a  very 
mean  opinion  of  it*  A  great  authorof  our  time  *, 
has  set  this  in  an  excellent  light,  when  with  a  phi* 
losophic  pity  of  human  life  he  spoke  of  it  in  hit 
*  Theory  of  the  Earth,'  in  the  following  manner : 

*  For  what  is  this  life  but  a  cireulation  of  little, 
mean  actions?  We  lie  dtown  and  rise  again,  dress 
and  undress,  feed  and  wax  hungry,  work  or  play, 
and  arc  weary,  and  then  we  lie  down  again,  and 
the  circle  retoms.  We  spend  the  day  in  trifles,  and 
when  the  night  comes  we  throw  ourselves  into  the 
bed  of  folly,  amongst  dreams,  and  broken  thoughts, 
and  wild  imaginations.  Our  reason  lies  asleep  by 
us,  and  we  are  for  the  time  as  arrant  brutes  as 
those  that  sleep  in  the  stalls,  or  in  the  field*  Are 
not  the  capacities  of  man  higher  than  the^f  ?  And 
ought  not  his  ambition  and  expectations  to  be 
greater?  Let  us  be  adventurers  for  another  world* 
It  is  at  least  a  fair  and  noble  chance ;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  this  worth  our  thoughts  or  our  passions. 
If  we  should  be  disappointed,  we  are  still  no  worse 
than  the  rest  of  our  fellowmortals;  and  if  we  sue* 
ceed  in  our  expectations,  we  are  eternally  happy/ 

STEELE.  T% 


*  PnbaUy  Mf .  0cd*  Maxtya,  wbo  resided  at  Blackbeath, 
<^  of  »bom  tiMot  iceofUBt  wiU  be  bund  In  Ward*!  Livca  of 
tttCifrtiiui  ftwibsots.    Sec  Ifos.  Ill  and 535. 
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-~~  NoriM  quam  cUgansfomwrum  Spectator  tUm, 

Tcr.  Bun.  aet  ili.  sc.  5* 

You  iball  see  bow  nice  a  judge  of  beiotj  I  am. 

Beaott  has  been  the  delight  and  torment  of  the 
world  ever  since  it  began.  The  philosophers  have 
fel^  its  influence  so  sensibly,  that  almost  every  one 
df  them  has  left  us  some  saying  or  other,  which  in* 
timated  that  he  too  well  knew  the  power  of  it* 
One  f  has  told  us,  that  a  graceful  person  is  a  more 
powerful  recommendation  than  the  best  letter  that 
can  be  writ  in  your  favour*  Another  %  desires  the 
possessor  of  it  to  consider  it  at  a  mere  gift  of  na^ 
tore,  and  not  any  perfection  of  his  own*  A  third  ^ 
calls  it  a  *  diort-lived  tyranny  1*  a  fourth  H  a  *  si< 
lent  fraud,*  because  it  imposes  upon  us  without  the 
help  of  fainguage  \  but  I  think  Caraeades  spoke  as 
much  like  a  philosopher  as  any  of  them,  though 
more  like  a  lover,  when  be  calls  it  '  royalty  with- 
out  force**  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  denied,  but  there 
is  something  irresistible  in  a  beauteous  form  9  the 
most  severe  will  not  pretend,  that  they  do  not  feel 
an  immediate  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  hand* 
some.  No  one  denies  them  the  privilege  of  beiti|f 
first  heard,  and  being  renrded  before  others  in 
matters  of  ordinary  consideration*    At  tbe  lanM 

•  Dr.  Buraet|  master  of  tbc  Chirter«house*   Sec  M^  146* 

t  Aristotle.       t  Plato.       |  Socratci.       ITbeopbrastat* 
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time  the  li«iidionie  ihoiild  cowkder  that  it  is  a  pot- 
Mwion,  at  it  were,  foreipi  to  them.  No  one  cao 
gi?e  it  himaelf,  or  prcMrve  it  when  they  have  it 
Yet  to  it  is  tliat  people  can  bear  any  quality  in 
the  world  better  than  beauty.  It  is  the  coiuola* 
tioo  of  an  who  are  aaturally  too  much  alTected 
with  the  force  of  it,  that  a  little  attention,  if  a  man 
can  attend  with  judgment,  will  cure  them.  Hand* 
some  people  naoaily  are  so  fantastically  pleased 
with  themselven,  that  if  they  do  not  kill  at  flnt 
tight,  u  the  phraw  is,  a  second  interview  disarms 
them  of  all  their  power.  But  I  shall  make  this 
paper  rather  a  warning-piece  to  give  notice  where 
the  danger  is,  than  to  propose  instroctions  how  to 
atoid  it  when  yon  liaTe  fallen  in  the  way  of  it. 
Handsome  men  shall  be  the  subject  of  another 
chapter,  the  women  shall  take  up  the  present  dla- 
course. 

Amaryllis,  who  has  been  in  town  but  one  winter, 
is  extremely  improved  with  the  arts  of  good-breed- 
ing, without  leaving  nature.  She  has  not  lost  the 
native  simplicity  of  her  aspect,  to  substitute  that 
{MUience  of  being  stared  at,  which  is  the  usual 
triumph  and  distinction  of  a  town  lady.  In  pub- 
lic assemblies  you  meet  her  carelem  eye  diverting 
itself  with  the  objects  around  her,  insensible  that 
she  henelf 'is  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  place. 

Dnlcissa  is  quite  of  another  make,  she  is  almost 
a  beauty  by  nature,  but  more  than  one  by  art.  If 
it  were  possible  for  her  to  let  her  fan  or  any  limb 
about  her  rest,  she  would  do  some  part  of  the  ez^ 
cntion  she  meditates ;  but  though  she  designs  her- 
telf  a  prey,  she  will  not  stay  to  be  taken.  No 
painter  can  give  you  words  for  the  diflerent  aspects 
of  Dnlcissa  In  half  a  nomeot,  wherever  she  a|K 
pears :  so  little  does  she  accomplish  what  she  takes 
so  much  pains  for,  to  be  gay  and  careless. 

Mrrab  is  attended  with  all  the  charms  of  woman 
and  accomplishments  of  man.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  she  has  a  great  deal  of  ^it,  if  she 
were  not  such  a  beauty ;  and  she  would  have  more 


a  more  kindly  pleasare,  and  at  the  if  woman,  her 
praise  Is  wholly  feminine.    If  we  were  to  fom  aa 
image  of  dignity  In  a  man,  we  should  give  hin 
wisdom  and  valour,  as  being  essential  to  the  dia- 
meter of  manhood.  In  like  manner,  if  you  describe 
a  right  woman  in  a  laudable  sense,  she  should  have 
gentle  softness,  tender  fear,  and  all  those  parts  of 
life,  which  distinguish  her  from  the  other  sex  {  with 
some  subordination  to  it,  but  such  an  Inferiority 
that  nmkes  her  still  more  lovely.    Eocratia  is  that 
creature,  she  is  all  over  woman,  kiadoan  Is  all  her 
art,  and  beauty  all  her  arms.    Her  look,  her  voice, 
her  gesture,  and  whole  behaviour  It  tndy  feminine. 
A  goodness  mLied  with  fear,  give  p  tincture  to  all 
her  behaviour.    It  would  be  savage  to  oteod  her, 
and  cruelty  to  use  art  to  gain  her.    Others  art 
beautiful,  but  Eucratia  thou  art  beaoty  I 
.    Omnamante  is  nmde  for  deceit,  she  hiaa  an  aspect 
as  innocent  as  the  famed  Lncrece,  but  a  miad  m 
wild  as  the  more  fiuned  Cleopatra.  Her  face  speaks 
a  vestal,  but  her  heart  a  Memalina.    Who  that  be- 
held  Omnamante's  negligent  unobserving  air,  would 
believe  that  she  hid  under  that  regardlcm  Bmaaer 
the  witty  prottltate,  the  rapacloui  wench,  the  pro- 
digal courtesan  ?  She  can,  when  slie  pleases,  adorn 
those  eyes  with  tean  like  an  Infant  that  is  chid  ; 
she  can  cast  down  that  pretty  face  in  coafusion,, 
while  you  rage  with  jealousy,  and  storm  at  her 
perfidiousneH  i  she  can  wipe  her  eyes,  tremble  and 
look  frighted,  till  you  think  yourself  a  bmtr  for 
your  rage,  own  yowself  aa  oaender,  beg  pardou, 
and  make  her  new  presents. 

But  I  go  too  far  In  reporting  only  the  dangeti  ia 
beholding  the  beanteoos,  whteh  I  design  for  the 
instruction  of  the  fair  as  well  as  their  bebolder>  \ 
and  shall  end  this  rhapsody  with  meationiaig  what 
.1  thought  was  wdl  enough  said  of  an  anciesit  sage^ 
to  a  beautiful  youth,  whom  he  saw  admiring  kn 
own  tigure  in  biass^  What,  said  the  philosopher! 
could  that  iamge  of  yoQr*sny  for  Itself  if  it  couU 
speak  ?  It  might  say,  (answered  the  youth)  *■  thai 
it  is  very  beautiful.* — *  And  are  not  yon  aahancd^ 
replied  the  cynk,  *•  to  value  yoanelf  noon  thai 
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StuUUiam  patkMhtr 

HOft.  1  Bp.  svlU.  L  I 

Thdr  Ibily  pkada  the  prlvikfe  of  wealth. 

Ir  the  following  enormities  are  not  amended  npo 
the  first  mention,  1  desire  fimher  notice 
correspondents  9 


beauty  had  she  not  so  much  wit.    Affectation  pre- 
vents her  excellences  from  walking  together.    If 

she  has  a  mind  to  speak  such  a  thing.  It  must  be  only  of  which  a  piece  of  bram  is  capable 
done  with  sach  an  air  of  her  body  i  and  if  she  has 
an  indination  to  look  very  carelem,  there  Is  such  a 
smart  thiag  to  be  said  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
design  of  being  admired  destroys  itself.  Thus  the 
uuhappy  Merab,  though  a  wit  and  beauty,  b  al- 
lowed to  be  neither,  because  she  will  always  be 
bpth. 

Albacinda  has  the  skill  as  well  as  power  of  pleas- 
ing. Her  form  is  m^estic,  but  her  aspect  humble. 
All  good  men  should  beware  of  the  destroyer.  She 
will  speak  to  you  like  your  sister,  till  she  has  you 
aure  i  but  Is  the  most  vcxntious  of  tyrants  when  you 
are  so.  Her  fhmillarity  of  behaviour,  her  iodifie- 
rant  questioas,  and  general  conversation,  make  the 
Billy  part  of  her  votaries  fall  of  hopes,  while  the 
wise  fly  from  her  power.  She  well  knows  she  is 
too  beautiful  aad  too  witty  to  be  ind liferent  to  any 
who  converse  with  her,  and  therefbre  knows  she 
does  not  lessen  henelf  by  familiarity,  but  gains 
occasions  of  admiratioa  by  seeming  ignorance  of 
.Aer  perf^tions. 

Bodosia  adds  to  the  height  of  her  stature  a  nobi- 
lity  of  spirit  which  still  distinguishes  her  above  the 
nU  of  her  sex.  Beauty  in  others  is  loi  ely,  in  others 
agreeable,  in  others  attractive  t  but  In  Eodoiia  it 

is  commaading.    Love  towards  Budosaa  is  a  seoU-  |  which  b  so  true,  that  it  b  almort  proverbial  t 
aMit  like  the  love  of  glory.    The  lovers  of  other 
women  are  Mifkraed  Into  fondness  the  admirers  of 
Kncf  o  ki  exalted  into  ambition. 
Biicraiia  presents  henelf  to  the  imagination  alth 


SPICTATOm, 

'  I  AM  obliged  to  you  for  your  dlsconiae  the  otb< 
day  -f  upon  frivolous  dbputants,  who  with  grr^ 
warmth  and  enumeration  of  nmay  circamatanc^ 
and  authoritiesy  undertake  to  prove  matterv  wlik 
no  body  liviiy  denies.  You  cannot  employ  youi 
self  more  usefully  than  In  adjusting  the  lawa  of  di 
putatioo  in  cotfee-housetand  acci£eatal  ooaipmni«i 
as  well  as  in  more  formal  debates.  Amon^  osan 
other  thiiigs  which  your  own  experience  am 
suggest  to  you.  It  will  be  very  wbliging  if  >« 
please  to  take  notice  of  wageretx.  I  will  mnt.  ha 
repeat  what  Hndibras   says  of  such  disputmni 

" "       ^       bi 


•  Antivtheoct.  f  Ice  N*  138. 

t  **  Uuoch  flic,  rve  bcud  eM  cvaalof  Umitn 
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thallonly  acquaiot  yon  with  a  set  of  young  fellowi 
of  the  inm  of  court,  whose  fathers  have  provided 
for  them  so  plentifully,  that  they  need  not  be  very 
aaxioos  to  get  law  into  their  heads  for  the  service 
of  tbeir  country  at  the  bar ;  but  are  of  those  who 
sTf  sent  (as  the  phrase  of  parents  is)  to  the  Temple 
to  know  *  bow  to  keep  their  own.'    One  of  these 
Scotlemeo  is  very  loud  and  captious  at  a  coffee- 
boose  which  I  frequent,  and  being  in  his  nature 
troubled  with  a  humour  of  contradiction,  though 
withal  excessive  ignorant,  he  has  found  a  way  to  in- 
dulge this  temper,  go  on  in  idleness  and  ignorance, 
and  yet  still  give  himself  the  air  of  avery  learned  and 
knowing  man,  by  the  strength  of  his  pocket.    The 
disfortune  of  the  thing  is,  I  have,  as  it  happens 
sometimes,  a  greater  stock  of  learning  than  of  mo- 
s^v.    Hie  gentleman  I  am  speaking  of,  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  narrowness  of  my  circumstances  in 
siic^  a  manner,  that  he  has  read  all  that  I  can  pre- 
^  to,  and  runs  me  down  with  such  a  positive 
S'r,  and  with  such  powerful  arguments,  that  fVom 
*  Tery  learned  person  I  am  thought  a  mere  pre- 
(cnder.    Not  long  ago  I  was  relating  that  I  had 
Rsd  such  a  passage  in  Tacitus,  up  starts  my  young 
|fstlemao  in  a  full  company,  and  pulling  out  his 
parse,  offered  to  lay  me  ten  guineas,  to  be  staked 
nuoediately  in  that  gentleman^s  hands  (pointing  to 
we  smoking  at  another  table)  that  I  was  utterly 
■Jstakeo.    I  was  dumb  for  want  of  ten  guineas; 
^  vent  on  onmercifBlly  to  triumph  over  my  igno- 
^Kc  how  to  take  Mm  up,  and  told  the  whole 
nMno  he  had  read  Tacitus  twenty  times  over,  and 
ndi  a  remarkable  incident  as  that  could  not  escape 
^^m.    He  has  at  diis  time  three  considerable  wagen 
'fpfluling  between  him  and  some  of  his  compa- 
"<Df]8,  who  are  rich  enough  to  hold  an  argument 
"ithbim.    He  has  five  guineas  upon  questions  iu 
^ofraphy,  two  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  a  penln- 
^qia,  and  three  guineas  to  one  that  the  world  is 
r^vttd.    We  have  a  gentleman  comes  to  our  coffee- 
^^y  who  deals  mightily  in  antique  scandal ;  my 
6.putaat  haa  laid  hfan  twenty  pieces  upon  a  point 
«/  Uoory,  to  wit,  that  Csesar  never  lay  with  Cato*s 
^hieVf  as  IS  scandalously  reported  by  some  people. 
'There  are  several  of  this  sort  of  fellows   in 
toKB,  who  wager  themselves  into  statesmen,  histo- 
fiaoa,  geograpbefB,  mathematicians,  and  every  other 
'*rU  vheo  the  persons  with  whom  they  talk  have 
fw  wealth  equal  to  their  learning.    I  beg  of  you 
to  prtvcnt  in  these  youngsters,  this  compendious 
««?  to  wisdom^  which  costs  other  people  so  much 
incaad  pains;  and  you  will  oblige 

'  Your  humble  servant.* 
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but  sure  that  is  no  authority  for  him  to  go  whistle 
where  he  pleases. 
,  'I  am,  SIR, 

'  Your  most  humble  servant. 


*  P.  S.  I  have  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  here 
are  students  that  learn  upon  the  hautboy ;  pray  de- 
sire the  Benchen,  that  all  lawyers  who  are  profi- 
cients in  wind-music  may  lodge  to  the  Thames.* 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  We  are  a  company  of  young  women  who  pass 
otir  time  very  much  together,  and  obliged  by  the 
mercenary  humour  of  the;  men  to  be  as  mercenarily 
inclined  as  they  are.  There  visits  among  us  an  old 
bachelor  whom  each  of  us  has  a  mind  to.  The  fel- 
low is  rich,  and  knows  he  may  have  any  of  us, 
therefore  is  particular  to  none,  but  excessively  ill- 
bred.  His  pleasantry  consists  in  romping,  he  snatches 
kisses  by  surprise,  pi.ts  his  hands  in  our  necks,  tears 
our  fans,  robs  ps  of  ribands,  forces  letters  out  of 
our  hands,  looks  into  any  of  our  papers,  and  a 
thousand  other  rudenesses.  Now  wnat  I  will  de- 
sire of  you  is,  to  acquaint  him,  by  printing  this, 
that  if  he  does  not  marry  one  of  us  very'  suddenly, 
we  have  all  agreed,  the  next  time  he  pretends  to 
be  merry,  to  affront  him,  and  use  him  llEe  a  clown 
as  he  is.  In  the  name  of  the  sisterhood  1  take  my 
leave  of  yon,  and  am,  as  they  all  are, 

'  Your  constant  reader  and  well-wisher.* 

*  WR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  A7(D  several  others  of  your  female  readers,  have 
conformed  ourselves  to  your  rules,  even  to  our  very 
dress.  There  is  not  one  of  us  but  has  reduced  our 
outward  petticoat  to  its  ancient  sizeable  circum- 
ference, though  indeed  we  retain  still  a  quilted  one 
underneath ;  which  makes  us  not  altogether  uncon- 
formable  to  the  fashion ;  but  it  is  on  condition,  Mr. 
Spectator  extends  not  his  censure  so  far.  But  we 
find  you  men  secretly  approve  our  practice,  by 
imitating  our  pyramidical  torm.  The  skirt  of  your 
fashionable  coats  forms  as  large  a  circumference  as 
our  petticoats;  as  these  are  set  out  with  whale- 
bone, so  are  those  with  wire,  to  increase  and  sus* 
tain  the  bunch  of  fold  that  hangs  down  on  each 
side ;  and  the  hat,  I  perceive,  is  decreased  in  jnsC 
proportion  to  our  head-dresses.  We  make  a  regu- 
lar figure,  but  I  defy  your  mathematics  to  give  nam6 
to  the  form  you  appear  in.  Your  architecture  is 
mere  gothic,  and  betrays  a  worse  genius  than  oun ; 
therefore  if  you  are  partial  to  your  own  sex,  I 
shall  be  less  than  I  am  now  ^ 

*  Your  humble  servant.* 


'  C^ofloc-hooie,  near  the  IVmpIc,  Aug.  12, 1711.  iteelb. 
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*  HuE'g  a  young  gentleman  that  sings  opera  tunes 
•r  vkistlci  io  a  full  house.  Pray  let  him  know 
^  be  has  no  right  to  act  here  as  if  he  were  in  an 
'SBpty  reom.  Be  pleased  to  divide  the  spaces  of  a 
ps^ic  room,  and  certify  whistlers,  singers,  and  com- 
■»A  omters,  that  are  heard  further  than  their  por- 
t«a  of  the  room  comes  to,  that  the  law  is  open, 
tt4  that  there  i*  an  equity  which  will  relieve 
^  (nm  sncb  as  interrupt  us  in  our  lawfiil  dis- 
f^n^,m  much  as  against  such  who  stop  us  on  the 
f>^.  I  take  Okcte  persons,  Mr.  Spectator,  to  be 
^'k  trrspassen  as  the  oflicer  in  your  stage-coach, 
^  am  of  the  same  sentiment  with  Counsellor 
fphraim  *.  It  is  true  the  young  man  is  rich,  and, 
« Ike  vulgar  nj^  needs  not  care  for  any  body; 
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Nemo  vir  magma  tine  aliquo  qfflaiu  dwino  unquamJktU. 

TULL. 

All  great  men  are  in  aome  degree  inspired. 

We  know  the  highest  pleasure  our  minds  are  capar 
ble  of  enjoying  with  composure,  when  we  read 
sublime  thoughts  communicated  to  us  by  men  of 
great  genius  and  eloquence.  Such  is  the  entertain.^ 
raent  we  meet  with  in  the  philosophic  parts  of  Ci- 
cero*8  writings.  Truth  and  good  sense  have  there- 
so  charming  a  dress,  that  they  could  hardly  be 
more  agreeably  represented  with  the  addition  of 
poetical  fiction,  and  the  power  of  numbers.  This 
ancient  author,  and  a  modem  one,  have  fallen  into 
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my  hmA§  withia  theie  few  days ;  and  the  impres- 
siont  tliey  have  left  npon  me,  have  at  tbe  pretent 
quite  spbiled  me  for  a  merry  fellow.  The  modem 
Is  that  admiiable  writer  tbe  amthor  of  The  Theory 
of  the  Earth.  The  subjects  with  which  I  have 
lately  been  entertained  io  them  both  bear  a  near 
ailnilyy  they  are  npon  faiqairies  Into  hereafter, 
and  the  thooghts  of  tte  latter  teem  to  me  to  be 
raised  above  those  of  the  fonner,  in  proportion  to 
his  advantages  of  scriptore  and  revelation.  If  I 
bad  a  mlad  to  it,  I  conid  not  at  present  talk  of 
any  thing  else;  therefore  1  fhall  translate  ^  passage 
In  the  one,  and  transcribe  a  paragraph  oat  of  the 
other,  for  the  speculation  of  this  day.  Cicero 
tells  OS*,  that  Plato  reports  Socrates,  upon,  re- 
ceiving his  sentence,  to  have  spoken  to  his  jndges 
in  the  following  manner : 

*  I  have  great  hopes,  O  my  judges,  that  it  is  in- 
finitely to  my  advantage  that  I  am  sent  to  death : 
for  it  most  of  necessity  be,  that  one  of  these  two 
things  most  be  tlie  consequence.  Death  most  take 
away  all  these  senses,  or  convey  me  to  another 
life.  If  all  sense  is  to  be  taken  away,  and  death 
is  no  more  than  that  profound  sleep  without  dreams. 
In  which  we  are  sometimes  buried,  oh,  heavens ! 
bow  desirable  is  it  to  die !  How  many  days  do  we 
know  in  life  pfeferable  to  sneh  a  state  ?  But  if  it 
be  true  that  death  is  but  a  pasMge  to  places  which 
they  who  lived  before  as  do  now  inhabit,  how 
much  still  happier  is  it  to  go  from  those  who  call 
themselves  judges  to  appear  before  those  that  really 
are  snch;  before  Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  ^l^cus, 
and  Triptolemus,  and  to  meet  men  who  have  lived 
with  justice  and  troth?  Is  this,  do  you  think,  no 
happy  jonmey  ?  Do  you  think  it  nothing  to  speak 
with  Orpheus,  Mnsseus,  Homer,  and  Hesi^?  I 
would,  indeed,  suffer  many  deaths  to  eiyoy  these 
things.  M9\th  what  particular  delight  should  1  talk 
to  Palamedes,  \iaz,  and  others,  who  like  me  have 
mfered  by  the  Iniquity  of  their  jndgei.  1  should 
examine  the  wiidom  of  that  great  prince,  who 
earned  such  mighty  forces  against  Troy  { and  argue 
with  Ulysses  and  Sisyphus,  upon  difficult  points,  as 
I  lia«*e  in  conversation  here,  without  being  in  dan- 
.  ger  of  being  condemned.  But  let  not  those  among 
yon  who  have  proooonced  me  an  innocent  man  be 
afraid  of  death,  Mo  harm  can  arrive  at  a  good 
man,  whether  dead  or  living i  his  affain  are  always 
under  the  direction  of  the  ^mIs  i  nor  will  I  believe 
tbe  &te  which  is  allotted  to  me  piyself  this  day  to 
have  arrived  by  chance  {  nor  have  I  aught  to  say 
either  against  my  judges  or  accuseis,  but  that  they 
thought  they  did  me  an  Iqjury.  But  I  detain  you  too 
long,  it  is  time  that  1  retire  to  death,  and  yon  to 
voor  allairs  of  life  i  which  of  us  has  the  better  is 
known  to  the  gods,  but  to  no  mortal  man.* 

The  divine  Sornijrs  h  here  represented  in  a  lU 
gure  worthy  his  great  wisdom  and  philosophy, 
worthy  the  greatest  mere  man  that  ever  brearaed. 
But  the  modem  discoune  is  written  upon  a  solder ( 
no  lem  than  the  dissolution  of  nature  itself.  Ob 
how  glorious  is  the  old  age  of  that  great  man,  who 
has  spent  his  time  In  such  contemplations  as  has 
■lade  thb  being,  what  only  it  should  be,  an  edu- 
cation for  heaven  I  He  has,  according  to  the  lights 
of  reason  and  revelation,  ^hich  seemed  to  him 
clearest,  traced  the  steps  of  Omnipotence.  He 
has,  with  a  celestial  ambition,  as  far  as  it  is  con- 
sistent with  humility  and/devotion,  examined  the 
ways  of  Providence,  from  the  creation  to  the  dis- 
solution of  the  vi»ible  worid.  How  pleasing  must 
hjiTO  been  the  ipeculation,  to  observe  Nature  and 

•  TusnUaa  ducsltoDt,  Book  I. 


Providence  moye  together,  the  physical  aud  mo- 
ral world  march  the  same  pace :  to  observe  para« 
dise  and  etenial  spring  the  seat  of  Innocence,  trso^ 
bled  seasons  and  angry  skies  the  portion  of  wickfd^ 
ness  and  vice.  When  this  admirable  author  h« 
reviewed  all  that  U  past,  or  is  to  come,  which  rr< 
lates  to  the  habitable  world,  and  run  through  tb< 
whole  fiite  of  it,  how  could  a  guardian  angd,  thai 
had  attended  it  throo|^  all  Its  courses  or  chaagrii 
speak  more  emphatically  at  the  end  of  bis  chaix^ 
than  docs  our  author  when  hn  makes,  as  it  were 
a  funeral  oration  over  this  globe,  looking  to  th< 
point  where  it  once  stood } 

*•  Let  us  only,  if  you  pleate,  to  take  leave  of  thi 
subject,  reflect  upon  this  occasion  on  the  vanity  so^ 
transient  glory  of  this  habitable  wortd.  How  b} 
the  force  of  one  element  breaking  loose  upon  ih 
rest,  all  the  vanities  of  nature,  all  &e  works  of  an 
all  the  labours  of  men,  arc  reduced  to  nothini 
AH  that  we  admired  and  adored  he§Mt  as  grea 
and  raagniflcent,  is  obliterated  or  vanished ;  mni 
another  form  and  fhce  of  things,  plain,  simple,  an^ 
every  where  the  same,  overspreads  the  whole  eartli 
Where  are  now  the  great  empires  of  the  worid,  am 
their  great  imperial  cities  ?  Tlieir  pillars,  trophies 
and  monuments  of  glory  ?  show  me  where  the 
stood,  read  the  inscription,  tell  me  tbe  victor^ 
name.  What  remains,  what  impremiov,  what  dii 
ference,  or  distinction,  do  you  see  In  thk  mass  « 
fire?  Rome  itself,  eternal  Rome,  the  great  (ity,  ib 
empress  of  the  worid,  whose  domination  and  supri 
stition,  ancient  and  modern,  make  a  great  part  < 
the  history  of  this  earth,  what  is  become  of  ht 
now }  She  laid  her  foundations  deep,  and  her  p4 
laces  were  strong  and  sumptuous :  **  she  glorlfie 
hcfself,  and  lived  deljciously,  an|i  said  in  her  heari 
I  sit  a  queen,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow  :**  but  her  ho4 
is  come,  she  Is  wiped  away  from  the  face  of  ili 
earth,  and  buried  in  everlasting  oblivion.  But  i 
is  not  cities  only,  and  works  of  men*s  bands,  h\ 
the  everla^iting  hills,  the  mountains  and  rocks  i 
the  earih  are  melted  as  wax  l>efore  the  sun,  an 
^  their  place  is  no  where  found.*'  Here  stoa 
the  Alps,  the  load  of  the  earth,  that  covered  mail 
countries,  and  reached  their  arms  from  the  ocean  i 
the  Black  Sea  {  this  huge  mass  of  stone  Is  softene 
and  disMilved  af  a  tender  cloud  into  rain.  He) 
stood  tbe  Afi'ican  mountains,  and  Atlas  with  li 
top  above  the  clouds ;  there  was  frozen  Caucaw 
and  Taurus,  and  Imaus,  and  the  mountains  of  A  %li 
and  yonder  towards  the  north  stood  the  Ripbr.i 
hills,  clothed  io  ice  and  snow.  All  these  are  ^t 
nished,  dropped  away  as  the  snow  upon  tlieir  brail 
**  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  woriis,  just  an 
true  are  thy  ways,  thoa  King  of  Saiau!  HalJi 
Iqfah*." 

T. 
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Prommeiniio  eat  voeit,  rt  mitmt 
vcnuttmte. 


Delivery  Is  s  RrsoeAil  maMgeaiCBt 
oaace,  snd  gerture. 


IN 
•f  lb*  wilcfl^  ccunj 


'  MU.  SPKCTATOa, 

*  Turn  well  reading  of  tbe  Cottmoo-Prayer  is  of  i 
great  importance,  and  so  mnch  neglected,  thai 
lake  the  liberty  to  offer  to  your  coasideratioa  um 
particalan  on  that  subject.   And  what  more  worth 
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jov  •fesenalMi  (kav  thit  ?  A  dUor  w  public,  and 
ff  0  ki^  CBBMqBCBce*  It  is  Indeed  wonderful, 
to  tW  fieqaeat  ezercke  of  it  aboold  not  malco 
tlK  pcrfomen  of  tbat  diity  oiore  expert  in  it.  Tbii 
inbitily,  m  I  eooceife,  proceeds  fron  tlie  little 
care  that  ii4alLen  of  their  reading,  .while  boys,  and 
it  xkool,  where,  when  they  are  got  Into  Latin^ 
i%tj  are  loohed  opon  as  above  English,  the  read* 
^^  of  which  Is  wiioUy  n^ected,  or  at  least  read 
to  nrj  little  porpose,  withoat  any  doe  observi^ 
Loa«  oiiade  to  them  of  the  proper  accent  and  maii- 
■rr  of  reading;  by  this  means  they  have  acquired 
■cb  iU  habits  as  will  aot  easily  be  removed.  The 
«lv  way  that  I  know  of  to  remedy  this,  is  to  pro* 
fw  nine  peooD  of  great  ability  that  way  as  a 
fstttern  for  them  (  example  being  most  effectual  to 
taovince  the  leariicd«  as  well  as  lostmct  the  igno- 
anL 

'  Yoa  mast  .know,  sir,  I  have  been  a  constaat 
frfqa^ater  of  the  service  of  the  church  of  England 
6^  shore  these  fiwr  yean  last  past,  and  till  Sun* 
iiT  war  ieven-filght  never  discovered,  to  so  great 
I  degree,  the  excellency  of  the  Common-Prayer  i 
vben,  being  a«  St.  James's  Garlick-HUI  church,  I 
hard  Che  service  read  so  distinctly,  so  empha- 
i>u1It»  and  90  fervently «  that  it  was  next  to  an 
npowibility  to  be  anatteative.  My  eyes  and  my 
(hiBf^U  eoald  not  wander  as  usual,  but  were  con- 
Im4  to  my  prayers :  I  then  considered  I  addressed 
u'telf  lo  the  Afanighty,  and  not  to  a  beautiful 
'•Kf.  And  wheo  1  reflected  on  my  former  per- 
^vnaaacei  of  that  doty,  I  found  I  had  run  it  over 
•  a  matter  of  form,  in  comparison  to  the  manner 
»  which  I  then  discharged  it.  My  mind  was  really 
afccie4,aad  fervent  wbhes  accompanied  my  words. 
TW  Confession  was  read  with  such  resigned  humi- 
i'tMheAbaolntlon  with  such  a  comfortable  autbo- 
nt>.  (helhaakagivings  with  such  a  religious  joy,  as 
ea4^  aie  feel  those  alEDCtions  of  the  mind  in  a 
eiiaer  I  never  did  before.  To  /emedy  therefore 
ue  ^ricvanee  above  complained  of,  I  humbly  pro- 
p«ir,  that  thb  excellent  reader*,  apon  the  next 
u4  every  aasnal  assembly  of  the  dei^gy  of  Sion- 
'oOffT,  and  all  other  conventions,  should  read 
f*ffn  before  them.  For  then  those  that  are 
*ff^  of  stretching  their  mouths,-  and  spoiling 
iWir  foft  voices,  will  learn  to  read  with  ck^rne8S,> 
■rtiiBot,  and  strength.  Others  thai  affect  a  rakish 
•vrltfreat  air,  by  foldiag  their  arms  and  lolling  on 
tWir  baok,  will  be  taught  a  decent  behaviour,  and 
(>>Bclf  erection  of  body.  Tho^e  that  read  so  fast 
<»  if  impalMnt  of  their  work,  may  learn  to  speak 
Mhetatdy.  Thereisanothersortof  jpenoos  whom 
I  Qfl  FoMfamc  readers,  as  being  oonnned  to  no  set 
•'^'we;  these  pronoance  five  or  six  words  with 
9cai  ddiberatioo,  and  the  five  or  six  subsequent 
<«i  with  as  great  celerity ;  the  first  part  of  a  sen- 
<aee  with  a  very  exalted  voice,  and  the  latter 
pvi  with  a  sabiDlasive  one;  sometimes  again  with 
*f  tort  of  a  tone,  and  immediately  after  with  a 
*^^  diCereat  one.  These  gentlemen  will  learn  of 
•7  adanred  reader  an  eveoaem  of  voice  and  de- 
iivm,  and  all  who  are  innocent  of  these  affecta- 
^>^  hat  read  with  such  an  mdifferency  as  if  they 
'■^  aot  adentand  the  language,  may  then  be  io- 
'■ferd  of  the  art  of  reading  movingly  and  fervent- 
N.  ^w  to  place  the  emphasis,  and  give  the  proper 
^^ft  to  each  word,  and  how  to  vary  the  voice 
steordiag  to  the  natnre  of  the  jentence.  There  is 
couittly  a  very  great  difl^rence  between  the  read- 
«i;  a  prayer  aad  a  gAxette,  which  1  beg  of  yoa  to 
*^m  a  set  of  veadcrsy  who  affect,  forsooth,  a 

*  K^  Vhfiip  atohhs,  altBwards  Avehdsaooa  of  St.  Aihan'b. 


certain  gentlenian4ike  fiuniliarity  of  tone,  and 
mend  the  language  as  they  go  on,  crying,  instead 
of  '^  pardoneth  and  absolveth,"  ^  pardons  and  ab- 
solves.*' These  are  often  pretty  classical  scholars, 
and  would  think  it  an  unpardonable  sin  to  roul 
Virgil  or  Martial  with  so  little  taste  as  they  do  di- 
vine service. 

'  This  indtfferency  seems  to  me  to  arise  from  tho 
endeavour  of  avoiding  the  imputation  of  cant,  aad 
the  false  notion  of  it.  It  will  be  proper  therefore 
to  trace  the  original  hnd  signification  of  thb  word. 
"  Cant"  is,  by  some  people,  derived  from  one  An- 
di^w  Cant,  who,  they  say,  was  a  presbyterian  mi- 
nister in  some  illiterate  part  of  Scotland,  who  by 
exercise  and  use  had  obtained  the  faculty,  alias 
gift,  of  talking  In  the  pulpit  In  such  a  dialect,  that 
It  is  said  he  was  understood  by  none  but  his  own 
congre^tion,  and  not  by  all  of  them.  Since  Mas- 
ter Cant's  time,  it  has  been  understood  in  a  larger 
sense,  and  signifies  all  sudden  exclamations,  whin- 
ings,  unusual  tones,  and,  in  fine,  all  praying  and 
preaching,  like  the  unlearned  of  the  presbyterians. 
But  L  hope  a  proper  elevation  of  voice,  a  due  em* 
phasis  and  acceat  are  not  to  come  within  this  de- 
scription. So  that  our  readers  may  still  be  as  .un- 
like the  presbyterians  as  they  please.  The  dis- 
senters (I  mean  such  as  I  have  heard)  do  indeed 
elevate  their  voices,  but  it  is  with  sudden  jumps 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  part  of  them ;  and 
that  with  so  little  sense  or  skill,  that  their  elevation 
and  cadence  is  bawling  and  muttering.  They 
make  use  of  an  emphasis,  but  so  improperly,  that 
it  is  often  placed  on  some  very  insignificant  particle, 
as  upon  **  if"  or  **  and.**  Now  if  these  improprieties 
have  so  great  an  effect  on  the  people,  as  we  see 
they  have,  how  great  an  influence  woi|Id  the  ser- 
vice of  oor  churdi,  containing  the  best  prayers  that 
ever  were' composed,  and  that  in  terms  most  af. 
fccting,  most  humble,  and  most  expressive  of  our 
wants,  and  dependence  on  the  object  of  oor  wor- 
ship, disposed  in  most  projper  order,  and  void  of  all 
confusion;  what  influence,  I  say,  would  these 
prayers  have,  were  they  delivered  with  a  due  em- 
phasis, and  apposite  rising  and  variation  of  voice, 
the  !»entence  concluded  with  a  gentle  cadence,  and, 
in  a  word,  with  such  an  accent  and  turn  of  speech 
as  is  peculiar  to  prayer? 

*  As  the  matter  of  worship  is  now  managed.  In 
dissenting  congregations,  you  find  insignificant 
words  and  phrases  raised 'by  a  lively  vehemence  f 
in  our  own  churches,  the  most  exalted  sense  depre<* 
dated,  by  a  dispassionate  indolence.  I  remember  t<^ 
have  beard  Dr.  8  e  *  say  in  his  pulpit,  of  the 

Common- Prayer,  that,  at  least,  it  was  as  perfect 
as  any  thing  of  human  institution.  If  the  gentle-* 
men  who  err  in  this  kind  would  please  to  recollect 
the  many  pleasantries  they  have  read  upon  those 
who  recite  good  things  with  an  ill  grace,  they 
wmdd  go  on  to  think  that  what  in  that  case  is  only 
ridiculous,  in  themselves  is  impions.  But  leaving 
this  to  their  own  reflections,  1  shall  conclude  (hia 
trouble  with  what  Cssar  said  upon  the  hrcgnlarity 
of  tone  in  one  who  read  befo^  him,  "  Do  you  reait 
or  sing  ?  If  you  sing,  you  sing  very  ill,*' 

*  Your  most  humble  servant.* 

T. 

•  PcrhspB  Dr.  Siaalrldfe. 
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*-»— >  Eremptajuvat  tptnU  epUtribtu  una, 

HOR.  2  Ep.  11.312. 

Better  one  thorn  placlc*d  out,  than  all  remifn. 

Mt  corfeipondeots  ammn  me  that  tke  eoonnities 
'  which  thty  lately  complained  of,  and  I  published 
an  account  of,  are  to  far  from  being  amended,  that 
new  evili  arise  every  day  to  interrupt  their  con- 
vemtson,  in  contempt  of  my  reproofi.  My  friend 
who  writci  from  the  coffee4iou»e  near  the  Temple, 
informs  me  that  the  gentleman  who  constantly  sfnp 
a  Tolnntary  in  spite  of  the  whole  company,  was 
more  musical  than  ordinary  after  reading  my  pa^ 

Kr  *  t  and  has  not  been  contented  with  that,  but 
I  danced  up  to  the  glass  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  practised  minaet-steps  to  his  own  hum- 
ming. The  incorrigible  creatare  has  gone  still  fur- 
ther, and  in  the  open  ooflee-house,  with  one  hand 
extended  as  leading  a  lady  in  it,  he  has  danced 
both  French  and  coiintry  dances,  and  admonished 
his  supposed  partnerj  by  smiles  and  nods,  to  hold 
op  her  head  and  fall  back,  according  to  the  re- 
spective facingp  and  evolutions  of  the  dance.  Be- 
fore this  genileman' began  this  his  exercise,  he  was 
pleased  to  clear  his  throat  by  coughing  and  spitting 
a  full  half  hour  {  and  as  soon  as  he  struck  up,  he 
appealed  to  an  attorney's  clerk  in  the  room,  whe- 
ther he  hit  as  he  ought,  '  Since  you  from  death  have 
aved  me?*  and  Uien  asked  the  yonng  fellow 
(pointing  to  a  chancery-bill  under  his  arm)  whether 
that  was  aA  opcranicore  he  carried  or  not  ?  With- 
out staying  for  an  answer,  be  fell  into  the  exercise 
abovementioned,  and  practised  hb  airs  to  the  full 
house  wJio  were  turned  upon  him,  without  the  least 
shame  or  repentance  for  nis  former  transgressions. 

1  am  to  the  last  degree  at  a  lorn  what  to  do  with 
this  young  fellow,  except  1  declare  him  an  outlaw, 
and  proBoonce  it  penal  for  any  one  to  speak  to 
him  in  the  said  house  which  he  frequents,  and  di- 
rect that  he  be  obliged  to  drink  hi»  tea  aad  collee 
without  sugar,  and  not  receive  from  any  person 
whatsoever  any  thing  above  mere  neccssories. 

As  we  In  England  are  a  sober  people,  and  gene- 
rally inclined  rather  to  a  certain  bashfulness  of  be- 
haviour in  public,  it  is  amazing  whence  some  fellows 
come  whom  one  meets  with  in  this  townt  they  do 
not  at  all  seem  to  be  the  growth  of  our  island ;  the 
pert,  the  talkative,  all  such  as  have  no  sense  of 
the  observation  of  others,  are  certainly  of  foreign 
extraction.  A*  for  my  part,  I  am  as  much  sur- 
prised when  I  see  a  talkative  Englishman,  as  I 
should  be  to  see  the  Indian  pine  growing  on  one  of 
our  <|ttickset  hedges,  yfhcrt  these  creatures  get 
MO  enough,  to  make  them  such  lively  animals  and 
dull  men,  Is  above  my  philosophy. 

There  are  another  kind  of  impertiDCOts  which  a 
nma  h  perplexed  with  in  mixed  company,  and  those 
are  your  loud  speaken*  These  treat  mankind  as 
if  we  were  all  deaf;  they  do  notexprew,  bat  de- 
clare themselves.  Many  of  these  are  guilty  of  this 
outrage  out  of  vanitv,  because  they  think  all  they 
say  is  well  s  or  that  they  have  their  own  peiioas  In 
such  veneration,  that  they  believe  nothing  which 
concerns  them  can  be  insignillcant  to  any  body 
else.  For  these  people's  soke,  1  have  often  la- 
mented that  we  cannot  close  our  can  with  at  mach 
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ease  as  we  can  our  eyes.    It  Is  very  uacaiy  tlM 

we  must  necessarily  be  under  persecution.    Sr% 

to  these  bawlen,  is  a  troublesome  ereatuiv  wh 

comes  with  the  air  of  your  friend  and  your  intl 

mate,  and  that  is  your  whisperer.    Hiere  is  one  « 

them  at  a  coflbeiiouse  which  I  myself  frnjaenl 

who  observing  ne  to  be  a  man  pretty  well  m»A 

for  secrets,  gets  by  me,  and  with  a  whisper  tfl| 

me  things  which  all  the  town  knows.    It  n  no  %er 

hard  matter  to  gbeus  at  the  source  of  thu  impcrv 

nence,  which  is  nothing  else  but  a  mrthod  or  m 

chanic  art  of  being  wise.    You  never  see  ao}  (n 

qnent  in  it,  whom  you  can  suppose  to  have  a« 

thing  i^  the  world  to  do.    These  penoos  are  is  on 

than  bawlen,  as  much  as  a  secret  enemy  i»  not 

dangerous  than  a  declared  one.    I  wish  this  « 

coffee4iouse  friend  would  take  this  for  an  intimj 

tion,  that  I  have  not  heard  one  word  he  ha>  t4 

me  for  these  several  yean ;  whereas  he  now  thiol 

me  the  most  trusty  repository  of  his  serrett.    T| 

whisperen  have  a  pleasant  way  of  ending  the  ckM 

convenatioo,  with  saying  aloud,  *  Do  not  y< 

think  so  V   Then  whisper  again,  and  then  aloa 

'  but  vou  know  that  person  ;*  then  whisper  agaij 

The  thing  would  be  well  enoqgh.  If  they  wbbper< 

to  keep  the  folly  of  what  they  say  amonp^  frieadj 

but  alas,  they  do  it  to  preserve  the  ImporUnce  i 

their  thoughts.    I  am  sure  1  eoald  name  yoa  mo4 

than  one  penon  whom  no  man  liviag  ever  heai 

talk  upon  any  subject  in  nature,  or  ever  saw  i 

hU  whole  life  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  thAt, 

know  not  how,  can  whisper  something  like  knoi 

ledge  of  what  has  and  does  pas  in  the  wori^ 

which  you  would  think  he  learned  from  some  I 

miliar  spirit,  that  did  not  think  him  worthy  to  r 

ceive  the  whole  story.    But  in  truth,  whisperei 

deal  only  in  half  accounts  of  what  they  entertal 

yon   with.    A  great  help  to  their  discoane  j 

*  That  the  town  says,  and  people  begin  to  ta| 
very  freely,  and  they  had  it  from  perjoos  too  co^ 
sidenibie  to  be  named  what  they  will  tell  ye 
when  thinp  are  riper.'  My  friend  has  v»iulk< 
upon  me  any  day  since  I  came  to  town  last,  as 
has  communicated  to  me  as  a  secret,  that  ho  d 
signed  in  a  very  short  time  to  tell  me  a  sccrrt 
but  I  shall  know  what  he  means,  he  now  suburb 
me,  in  len  than  a  fortnight's  time. 

But  I  must  DoC  omit  the  dearer  part  of  ouukiw 
I  mean  the  ladies,  to  take  up  a  whole  paper  up^ 
grievances  which  concern  the  men  only;  l»iu  »iw 
humbly  propose,  that  we  change  foob  for  an  e| 
periment  only.  A  certain  set  of  ladies  complal 
they  are  frequently  perplexed  with  a  visitant,  w4 
affects  to  be  Iriser  than  they  arei  which  tkmncu 
he  hopes  to  preserve  by  an  obstinate  gravity^  a« 
great  guard  against  discovering  his  opinion  up4 
any  occasion  whatsoever*  A  paiaful  silence  hi 
hitherto  gained  him  no  further  advantage,  th»a  thi 
as  he  might,  if  he  had  behaved  himself  with  fret 
dom,  been  excepted  against  but  ns  to  this  aad  c^ 
particular,  be  now  offends  in  the  whole.  To  r 
lieve  these  ladies,  my  good  friends  and  can 
spondents,  I  shall  exchainge  my  dancing  ntiai 
for  their  dumb  visitant,  aad  amign  the  silesrt  ipei 
tleman  all  the  haunts  of  the  dancer  %  ia  order  i 
which,  I  have  sent  them  by  the  pcan.»-p<i»t,  ij 
following  letten  for  their  conduct  in  their  ae 
conversations. 

*  sin, 

*  1  BAVB,  you  may  l»e  snre,  heard  of  your  hrwr^ 
larities  without  regard  to  my  obscrvationa  a|H 
yon  I  but  shall  not  treat  you  with  so  much  rigour 
you  deiurve.   If  you  will  give  yoaoelf  the  traaft 
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to  repair  to  the  place  mentiooed  in  the  postscript  • 
tothi^  lettrrst  seven  this  ereotni^,  you  will  be  con- 
dKted  into  a  spacioos  rooni  well  lifted,  where 
tkert  are  ladies  and  music.  You  will  see  a  yoonf^ 
bdy  laa^la|r  next  the  window  to  the  street ;  you 
■ay  take  her  oiit,  for  she  loves  you  as  well  as' 
fbe  docs  any  maa,  thoagb  she  never  saw  you  be- 
fore. She  never  thought  in  her  life,  any  more  than 
vounelf.  She  will  not  be  sarpriM  when  you 
sccost  her,  nor  concerned  when  you  leave  her. 
Hasten  from  a  place  where  yon  are  laughed  at,  to 
ote  where  yon  will  be  admir^.  You  are  of  no 
roosequeoee,  therefore  go  where  you  will  be  wel- 
cine  for  betng  ao. 

*  Your  bumble  servant.* 

*sre, 
'  Taa  Udiei  whom  you  visit,  think  a  wise  man  the 
■oPt  impertinent  creature  living,  therefore  you 
taonot  be  offended  that  they  are  displeased  with 
vnc.  Why  will  you  take  pains  to  appear  wise, 
«here  yon  would  ftot  be  the  more  esteemed  fbr 
hnag  really  so?  Come  to  ns;  forget  the  giggleni 
aod  let  your  inclination  go  along  with  you  whether 
?<n  speak  or  are  silent;  and  let  all  siich  women  as 
ut  ia  a  clan  or  sisterhood  go  their  own  way  \  there 
«  00  room  for  yon  in  that  company  who  are  of 
tbr  canunon  taste  of  the  sex. 


*  For  women  ^bom  to  be  coottoird) 
Btaop  to  the  nrwani  and  the  boldj 
Aaect  tht  haughty  and  the  proud, 
The  gay,  tbt  frolic,  and  the  knid^.' 


T. 
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Cut  in  wmmm.  ut  gutm  am  dementem  t«2tf , 

quim  in  moHmm  i^ftd, 
mcccniri,  quern  expHi. 
CJBCIL.  apod  TULL. 

Who  ha*  It  i«  her  power  to  make  any  man  mad,  or  In  hit 
■tma;  siek,  or  in  health :  and  who  can  choose  the  ob- 
ject of  her  aftctteo*  at  pkasnie. 

Tit  fdlowing  letter,  and  my  answer,  shall  takt  up 
^  preseat  tpecalation. 


'  I  An  ihe  young  widow  of  a  country  gentleman, 
•ha  hoi  left  me  entire  mistress  of  a  large  fortune, 
*feh  he  agreed  to  as  an  equivalent  for  the  dlffer- 
f*ce  in  oar  yean.  Irf  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
'itnordlaarT  to  bave  a  crowd  of  admirers;  which 
I  tere  abridged  in  my  own  thoughts,  and  reduced 
m  a  eoaple  of  candidates  only,  both  young,  and 
sndier  of  them  dfaagreeable  in  their  persons:  ac- 
<«diag  to  the  common  way  of  computing,  in  one 
ikr  otaie  more  than  deserves  my  rortune.  In  the 
<(^  my  ffoitane  more  than  deserves  the  estate. 
^kcB  1  eonsHler  the  first,  I  own  1  am  so  far  a 
v^n  1  cannot  avoid  being  delighted  with  the 
t^«Chb  of  living  great;  but  then  be  seems  to  re^ 
^<iw  Mch  a  degree  of  courage  from  the  know- 
Hje  of  what  be  has,  he  looks  as  If  he  was  going 
'•roafcr  as  obligation  on  me;  and  the  readiness 
^  tccatts  me  with,  makes  me  jealous  I  am  only 
^^Vfag  a  repetitioo*  of  the  same  things  he  has  said 
<««  haadfed  women  before.  Wh^  I  consider 
^  acher,  I  sae  myself  approached  with  so  much 

•J«o  pooacript  wat  printed  with  this  lelfer;  it  may, 
-'^w^f  he  wppowrl  to  have  contained  matter  merely  of 
«  pr»i«i*  aataf*  Of  pmional  appUcatioa. 

♦  »*U«r,  •«  Love. 


modesty  and  respect,  and  such  a  doubt  of  himself^ 
as  betrays,  methinks,  an  aflection  within,  and  a 
belief  at  the  same  time  that  he  himself  would  be 
the  only  gainer  by  my  consent.  What  an  unex- 
ceptionable husband  could  I  make  out  of  both  t 
but  since  that  is  impossible,  I  beg  to  be  concluded 
by  your  opinion.  It  is  absolutely  lo  your  power 
to  dispone  of, 

'  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

•  STLVIA.* 
*  MADAM, 

'  You  do  me  great  honour  in  your  application  to 
me  on  this  important  occasion;  \  shall  thierefbre 
talk  to  you  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father,  in  gra- 
titude ror  your  giving  me  the  autboritv  pf  one. 
You  do  not  seem  to  make  any  great  distinction 
between  these  gentlemen  as  to  their  persons;  the 
whole  question  lies  upon  their  circumstances  and 
behaviour.  If  the  one  is  lev  respectful  because 
he  is  rich,  and  the  other  more  obsequious  because 
he  is  not  so,  they  are  in  that  point  moved  by  the 
same  principle,  the  consideration  of  fortune,  and 
you  must  place  them  in  each  other*s  circumstances 
before  yon  can  judge  of  their  inclination.  To 
avoid  confusion  in  discussing  this  point,  I  will  call 
the  richer  man  Strephon,  and  the  other  Florio. 
If  you  believe  Florio  with  Strephon*B  estate  would 
behave  himself  as  he  does  now,  Florio  is  cer- 
tainly your  man;  bnt  if  you  think  Strephon,  were 
he  in  Florio*8  condition,  would  be  as  obsequious 
as  Florio  is  now,  you  ought  for  your  own  sake  to 
choose  Strephon;  for  where  the  men  are  equal, 
there  Is  no  doubt  riches  ought  to  be  a  reason  for 
preference.  After  this  manner,  my  dear  child,  I 
would  have  you  abstract  them  from  their  circua- 
ftances;  for  you  are  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  he 
who  is  very  humble  only  because  he  is  poor,  is  the 
very  same  man  in  nature,  with  him  who  is  haoghty 
because  he  is  rich. 

'  When  you  have  gone  thus  far,  as  to  consider 
the  figure  they  make  towards  you;  you  will  please, 
my  dear,  next  to  consider  the  appearance  you  make 
towards  them.  If  they  are  men  of  discerning, 
they  can  observe  the  motives  of  your  heart ;  and 
Florio  can  see  when  he  is  disregarded  only  upon 
account  of  fortune,  which  makes  you  to  him  a 
mercenary  creature;  and  you  are  still  the  auap 
thing  to  Strephon,  in  taking  him  for  his  wealth 
only:  you  are  therefore  to  consider  whether  you 
had  rather  oblige,  than  receive  an  obligatidn. 

'  The  marriage-life  is  always  an  insipid,  a  vex- 
atious, or  a  happy  condition.  The  first  is,  when 
two  people  of  no  genius  or  taste  for  themselves 
meet  together,  upon  such  a  settlement  as  has  been 
thought  reasonable  by  parents  and  conveyancers 
from  an  exact  valuation  of  the  land  aad  cash  of 
both  parties.  In  this  case  the  young  lady's  person 
is  no  more  regarded,  than  the  bouse  and  improve- 
ments in  purchase  of  an  estate ;  but  she  goes  with 
her  fortune,  rather  than  her  fortune  with  her. 
These  make  up  the  crowd  or  vulgar  of  the  rich, 
and  fill  up  the  lumber  of  human  race,  without 
beneficence  towards  those  below  them,  or  respect 
towards  those  above  them;  and  lead  a  despicable, 
Indepemlent,  and  uselem  life,  without  sense  of  the 
laws  of  kindness,  good-nature,  mutual  oflices,  and 
theelqcant  satisfactions  which  floyr  from  reason 
and  virtue. 

'  The  vexatious  life  arises  from  a  coi\junction  of 
two  people  of  quick  taste  and  resentment,  put  to- 
gether for  reasons  well  known  to  their  friends,  in 
which  especial  care  is  taken  to  avoid  (what  they 
think  the  chief  of  evils)-^  poverty,  and  iosqre  t<i 
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Iheoi  riches,  with  every  evil  betides.  These  good 
people  live  to  a  constant  constraint  before  company, 
and  too  great  fiuniliaritj  alone,  l^hen  they  are 
within  oWnratioo  they  fret  at  each  other^s  car* 
riage  and  behavioor :  when  alone  they  rerile  each 
other*8  penon  and  conduct.  In  company  they  are 
to  a  poigatory,  when  onlx  together  in  a  hell. 

^T^e  happv  marriage  is,  where  two  penons  meet 
and  Tolantamy  malce  choice  of  each  other,  with- 
oat  principally  regarding  or  neglecting  the  cir- 
cumstancel  of  fortune  or  ^eauty.  These  may  still 
lore  in  spite  of  adversity  or  sickness:  the  former 
we  may  in  some  measuve  defend  onrseWes  from, 
the  other  Is  the  portion  of  our  very  make.  When 
you  have  a  true  notion  of  this  sort  of  passion, 
yoor  humour  of  living  great  will  vanish  out  of 
your  ifluiginatioB,  and  you  will  find  love  has  no- 
thing  to  do  with  state.  Solitude,  with  the  person 
bdoved,  has  A  pleasure,  even  in  a  woman*s  mind, 
beyond  show  or  pomp.  You  are  therefore  to  con* 
4der  which  of  your  lovers  will  like  you  bcKt 
undressed,  which  will  bear  with  you  most  when 
oat  of  humour  I  and  your  way  to  this  Is  to  ask  of 
yoonelf,  which  of  tliem  you  value  most  for  his 
own  sake?  And  by  that  judge  which  gives  the 
greater  instances  of  his  valuing  you  for  yourself 
only. 

*  After  yon  have  expressed  some  sense  of  the 
humble  approach  of  Florio,  and  a  little  disdain 
at  8trephon*s  assurance  in  his  address,  you  cry  out, 
^  What  an  unexceptionable  husband  could  I  make 
mrt  of  both  ?**  It  would  therefore,  methiiiks,  be 
a  good  way  to  determine  yourself.  Take  him  in 
wmimwhat  you  like  Is  not  transferable  to  another  i 
for  If  you  dMose  otherwise,  there  is  no  hopes  yonr 
husband  will  ever  have  what  yon  liked  in  his 
rival ;  but  intrinsic  qualities  in  one  osan  may  very 
probsibly  purchase  every  thing  that  is  adventitious 
In  another.  In  plainer  terms:  he  whom  you  take 
^  for  his  penonal  perfections  will  sooner  arrive  at 
the  gifts  of  fortune,  than  he  whom  you  take  for  the 
■ike  of  his  fortune  attain  to  personal  perfections. 
If  Strephon  is  not  as  accomplished  and  agreeable 
m  Florio,  marriage  to  you  will  never  make  him 
■01  but  marriage  to  you  may  make  Florio  as  rich 
•i  Strephon.  llierefore  to  make  a  sure  purchase, 
employ  fortune  upon  certainties,  but  do  not  s^ 
Cfiice  certainties  to  fortune. 

*  I  am,  your  most  obedient, 

*  humble  servant/ 


r. 
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plagues  met  with,  probably  gave  occasioB  lo  ibi 
above-mentioned  poem  on  an  empty  punr.  Rn« 
ever  that  be,  the  same  noise  so  frequently  rrpnt^^ 
under  my  window,  drew  me  intenatbly  to  think  m 
some  of  those  inconveniencies  and  mortiirsitev 
which  usually  attend  on  poverty,  and,  io  ibori 
gave  birth  to  the  present  specolatioa:  for  aftrr  d; 
fancy  had  run  over  the  most  obvious  and  comnim 
calamities  which  men  of  mean  fortunes  arc  liabli 
to,  it  descended  to  those  little  insults  and  rnf< 
tempts,  whicb»  though  they  may  seem  to  dwio'il 
into  nothing  when  a  man  oWtn  to  describe  fhc«e 
are  perhaps  in  themselves  more  cutting  and  tmt| 
portable  than  the  formrr.  Juvenal,  with  a  c^r ' 
deal  of  humour  and  reason  tells  us,  that  ooihin 
bore  harder  upon  a  poor  man  in  his  time,  than  tb 
continual  ridicule  which  his  habit  and  diessaffsrdr 
to  the  lieaux  of  Rome: 

*  Quid,  quod  nurttriamnrtehet  cmnm*^ejnemttm 
Orttnibus  hie  Mem;  rijuda  et  ccwm  Utcermm, 

Si  l4>ga  ufrJiduia  ett,  tt  rupim  caUtmt  aU*r 
Peile  piMta,  wtl  n  eotuuta  vmImct*  ermau/m 
JU^ue  reccMi  linum  ctttndU  won  vm«  cicairix.' 

JI;Y.  fltt  Ui.  rcr.  IT 

*  Add  that  th«  rich  have  stUl  a  |tbc  in  aion, 
And  will  be  inonttrous  wttty  oa  the  poor^ 
For  the  torn  surtout,  and  the  taUcr'd  teat. 
The  wttttch  and  all  hia  wardiobe  afe  a  jcft) 
The  greasy  eown,  lully'd  with  oAca  turaaoft 
GhTu  a  fotKihiat  to  Mjr  the  man*!  in  nouminf; 
Or  if  the  »hoe  be  ript,  or  patch  If  put^ 

He*s  wounded,  tee  the  pialrter  oo  nto  foot.'    *  ^ 

nmms. 

It  is  on  this  occasion  that  he  afterwards  «l< 
the  reHection  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  motto ' 
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Waat  Is  tht  aaora  of  eT*iry  wnlthv  fool, 
Aad  arts  la  no  b  tvn'd  to  ridloile. 

DftYDBIf. 

At  I  was  walking  la  mj  chamber  the  morning 
before  I  went  last  into  the  countiy,  1  heard  the 
hawkem  with  great  vehemence  crying  about  a 
paper,  catitled«  TIm  ninetyniinc  plagues  of  an 
empty  pone*  I  had  Indeed  some  time  before  ob- 
servod,  that  the  orators  of  Gmb«tj«et  had  dealt 
very  amch  la  plagues.  Thar  have  already  pub- 
Ksked  la  the  same  month.  The  plagues  of  matri- 
mooy.  The  pbgMi  of  a  single  life.  The  nineteen 
plagues  of  a  chambennaid.  The  plagues  of  a 
fwaehmi,  The  plagues  of  a  footman,  and  *  The 
plagne  of  plagues.'    The  taeeai  these  several 


*  Waot  U  the  sooni  of  eviry  wealthy  Ibolt 
And  « It  Id  ran  U  tamM  to  ridkole/ 

DaYmt. 

It  must  be  coafomed,  that  few  things  make 
man  appear  more  despicable,  or  oMwe  prejadic 
his  hearen  against  what  he  b  going  to  offer,  thu 
an  awkward  or  pitiful  dress |  insomuch  that  I  fanr,^ 
had  Tully  himself  pronounced  one  of  his  oraiioff 
with  a  blanket  about  hb  shoulders,  more  peopi 
would  have  laughed  at  his  dress  than  have  admit e 
hb  eloquence.  Thb  last  reflation  made  me  ao4 
der  at^  act  of  men,  who,  without  being  subjected 
to  it  by  the  imkindness  of  their  fortunes,  are  loi 
tented  to  draw  upon  themselves  the  ridicule  of  l4 
world  ia  thb  particular.  I  bbcui  such  as  take  I 
into  their  heads,  that  the  Arst  regular  step  fo  be  i 
wit  b  to  commence  a  sloven.  It  b  certain  ooibb 
has  so  much  debased  that,  which  must  ha^c  bel 
otherwise  so  great  a  character  i  and  I  fcoo»  aj 
how  to  account  for  it,  unlem  it  may  pomibly  be  \ 
complaisance  to  those  narrow  miou  who  can  ha^ 
no  notion  of  the  same  perMM*s  possessing  diff 
accomplishm6its{  or  tLat  it  b  a  tort  of  saci 
which  sooie  men  are  contented  to  make  va 
lumny,  by  allowing  it  to  fasten  oa  ooe  part 
their  character,  while  they  are  eadeavouriog 
establish  another.  Yet  however  nnaccouat 
this  foolish  custom  is,  I  am  afraid  it  could  p 
a  long  prescription!  and  probably  gave  too  i 
occasion  for  the  vulgar  definition  still  remai 
among  us  of  no  hestheu  philosopher. 

I  have  seen  the  speeca  of  a  Urrm^timtt  . 
in  King  Charles  the  8ecQad*s  reigai  bi  whidh 
describes  two  very  cmtneat  men,  who  werr 
haps  tbe  greatest  scholars  of  their  age  t  and 
having  mentioned  the  entire  friendship  hexm 
them,  eooclodes  that  *  they  had  but  ooe  mind, 
pune,  one  chamber,  and  one  hat.*    1^  mea, 
business  were  also  infected  with  a  sort  of  • 
larity  little  better  than  this*    I  have  heard  my 
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norniDg  after  pntomid  tleep  or  iodoleat  ilomben. 
He  it  not  to  be  at  ease  aoy  looger  thu  he  cao 
keep  reofon  and  good  wiiae  without  his  cor- 
Ulna;  otherwite  he  will  be  hannted  with  the  le- 
llectioo,  that  he  eoald  not  befiere  rach  a  one  the 
woman  that  apon  trial  he  found  her.  What  hat 
he  fot  by  his  conqnest,  bot  to  think  meanly  of  her 
for  whom  a  day  or  two  befote  he  had  the  highest 
honoar  ?  And  of  himMif,  for  peibaps  wroocing  the 
man  whom  of  all  men  ItWog  be  himself  would 
least  wUllngly  have  iqinred. 

Pleasure  sdaes  the  whole  maa  who  addicts  him- 
self lo  it*  and  will  not  give  him  leisure  for  any 
good  oflke  in  Ufb  which  contradicts  the  gaiety  of 
the  present  hour.  ,  Tou  may  indeed  obstnre  in 
people  of  pleasure  a  certain  complacency  and  ab- 
•enee  of  all  severity,  which  the  aabit  of  a  loose 
aacoqcenied  life  gWcs  themi  bat  tell  the  man  of 
pleasare  your  secret  waats,  carci^  or  sorrows,  aad 

EB  win  find  that  he  has  given  up  the  delicaay  of 
pamions  to  the  era? ings  of  his  appetites.  He 
little  knows  the  perfect  joy  he  loses,  for  the  dis- 
appoiMing  graliications  which  he  pannes.  He 
looks  al  pleasure  as  she  approaches,  and  comes  to 
bim  with  tbe  recommendiBtion  of  warm  wishes, 
gay  looks,  and  graceful  aiotioBy  but  he  does  not 
obaerve  how  she  leaves  his  pretence  with  disorder, 
Impotence,  down-cast  shame,  and  conscious  imper* 
fection.  She  makes  our  yootk  Inglorious,  our  age 
shamefal. 

Will  Honeycomb  gives  us  twenty  intiamlions  la 
an  ewaing  of  several  hags  whose  bloom  was  given 
up  to  bis  arms|  and  would  raise  a  value  to  him- 
<Belf  for  having  had,  as  the  phrase  is, '  very  good 
women.'  WilKs  good  woaiea  are  the  comfort  of 
his  heart,  and  support  him,  I  warrant,  by  the  me- 
morv  of  past  interviews  with  persons  of  their 
condition*  No,  tbore  is  not  in  the  world  an  occa- 
sioo  wherein  vice  makes  so  fantastical  a  figure,  as 
at  the  oMeting  of  two  old  people  who  have  beea 
partnen  in  anwairaatable  pleasure.  To  tell  a 
toothless  old  lady  thai  she  once  had  a  good  set,  or 
a  deftmct  vrcacber  that  he  once  was  the  admired 
thiag  of  tim  tovn,  are  satires  Instead  of  a|K 
plaases;  but,  on  the  other  side,  consider  the  old 
i^  of  those  who  have  passed  their  days  In  la- 
boar,  industry,  aad  virtue,  their  decavs  make 
them  but  appra  r  the  more  venerable,  and  tbe  im- 
perfections of  their  bodies  are  beheld  as  a  mbfoi^ 
tvae  to  hmaan  society  that  their  make  b  so  little 
darable. 

Bat  to  return  moic  directly  to  aiy  asaa  of  wit 
and  pleasare.  la  all  orden  of  bmii,  wherever  this 
Is  tbe  chief  character,  the  peison  who  wean  it  is 
a  Bci^igeat  friend,  father,  aad  hurtNud,  aad  en- 
tails pover^  OB  his  unhappy  descendants.  M ort- 
gigcs,  diseases,  aad  settkaents,  are  the  legacies 
i|  maa  of  wit  and  |»leasare  leaves  to  his  naaily. 
J^  the  poor  rogues  that  ssakc  sack  lamentable 
speedKs  after  every  sessioos  at  Tyburn,  were  in 
taeir  way,  foea  of  wit  and  pleasure  before  they 
fell  into  (he  fdventpres  whidi  brought  them  thi- 
ther. 

Irresolutioa  aad  procrastiaatioa  la  all  a  maa*s 
afhin,  are  the  natwal  eficets  pf  beiag  addicted  to 
pleasare.  Plshoaour  to  the  gca^lcmaa  aad  baak- 
roptcy  to  tbe  trader,  are  the  portioo  pf  either 
whose  chief  purpoie  of  life  Is  delight.    Tbe  chief 


that  this  punait  hMbeea  la  all  ages  received 
with  so  much  quarter  from  the  soberer  part  of 
maakind,  has  beea  that  soaM  aiea  of  great  taleats 
kavc  — rifioed  themselvus  to  it.  Tbe  shiaing  qua- 
lities of  such  people  have  givca  a  bcaaty  to  wBat«> 
mrthey  wcvtcagaced  is,  aad  a  nUtare  of  wit 


has  rccommeaded  madacas.  For  let  aav  mu  wli 
knows  what  it  b  to  have  passed  mach  Ihae  is 
series  of  jollity,  mirth,  wit,  or  bamorom  caM 
tainments,  look  back  at  what  he  was  all  thai  whi] 
a  doing,  and  he  will  find  that  be  hai  been  at  a« 
instant  sharp  to  some  maa  he  b  sorry  to  ha%e  s 
toaded.  Impertinent  to  soaw  oae  it  was  cradi;  ( 
treat  with  soch  freedom,  urgraceMly  aoiij  i 
such  a  time,  unskilfally  open  at  sash  a  tissr,  « 
mereifully  calumnious  at  sack  a  tiaw;  and  fra 
the  whole  coane  of  hb  applaaded  satb&ctio^ 
unable  in  the  end  to  reoollcct  anv  circam^ 
which  can  add  to  the  eaioyflMat  of  bbowa  wi^ 
aloae,  or  which  he  would  pat  hb  character  ope 
with  other  men.  Thus  It  b  with  those  who  d 
best  made  for  becoming  pleasaresi  bot  how  aol 
strons  is  it  In  the  generality  of  mnakind  aho  p« 
tend  thb  way,  without  genius  or  indlaatioa  tovai^ 
it  I  Tbe  sceae  then  is  wild  to  na  extravanare:  i^ 
b,  as  if  foob  should  mimic  madBMB.  Fkmatti 
thb  kiad  b  the  intemperate  meals  aad  lood  joOil^ 
of  the  cooraion  rste  of  coaatry  gentlcmee,  whH 
practice  aad  way  of  eqjoymeat  b  to  pat  an  cadj 
iast  as  they  caa  to  that  little  particle  oT  md 
they  have  when  tbey  are  sober.  Them  mea  of  i^ 
aad  pleasare  dispatch  their  seases  as  tet  w  poi 
ble  by  drinkbig  till  they  caaaot  taste,  asmkioK  d 
they  caaaot  see,  aad  roariag  till  tbay  eaaaor  hM 
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l^Baa  b  no  sort  of  pcoplo  vrbost  oaavenatioa  ii  I 
plensaat  as  that  of  military  men,  wbo  derive  m 
courage  aad  awgaantadty  from  thought  aad  rcis 
tioa.  Tbe  maay  adveatures  which  attend  their  mi 
of  life  makes  their  coavenatida  w  fiill  of  kacUtM 
aad  gives  them  so  fraakaa  air  fai  speaktag  of  wfe^ 
they  have  beea  witoesset  of,  that  no  campao^^ 
be  more  amiable  than  that  of  men  of  seaw  al 
aresoMien.  There  b  a  oertala  iireguiarway  I 
their  narratloas  or  diseoane,  which  hassomctiri^ 
more  warai  and  pleasiag  thaa  we  snret  with  omH 
men  who  are  used  to  ad|iast  aad  acthodiaetH 
thoi^ts. 

I  was  thb  evealBg  walking  ia  the  fields  with 
friend  Oiptain  Sentry,  and  I  conM  aot  from 
many  relations  which  1  drew  Ua  ioto  of  r 
pasMd  whea  he  vras  la  the  service,  forbear  exp 
lag  m  wupder,  that  the  *  foar  of  death,* 
we,  the  rest  of  maaklad,  ana  ouiselves  _ 
with  so  mach  contemplatioB,  reason,  aad  pUL 
sophy,  shoald  appear  so  Uttle  fai  campa,  that  c^ 
moo  men  march  into  open  brenchei, 


battalioBSi  not  only  without  rdaetaace  bat  wij 
alacrify.    My  fricBd  aaawend  what  I  said  to  1^ 


fottowlBg 


What  yoa 


at  B< 


very  naturally  be  tbe  sa^i«ct  of  ad^ratiaa  to  ^ 
who  are  not  convennat  in  campsi  ^  whea  aM 
has  spcat  some  ttme  la  that  way  oflifo,  he  d 
serves  a  certain  mechaalc  coarage  wblch  the  «ra 
aaiy  race  of  aiea  betome  mistelt  of  from  acH^ 
always  io  a  crowd.  They  fee  Indeed  maay  dra 
bat  tbea'they  see  maay  aipre  alivei  they  obieh 
themsdves  escape  very  narrowly,  aad  they  do  a^ 
kaow  why  they  should  not  ag^a.  Besides  »hi« 
geaeral  way  of  loose  thiakiag,  tbey  usaaO}  spe^ 
the  other  part  of  tbeb  tlrae  la  pUaiTi  ap^ 
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vhieh  ckeir  aiadf  are  id  enarciy  bent,  that  short  1  b  that  u  ^rowaed,  trow  ?*'  He  wai  imatodiatcly  an- 
hbMfi  or  4aanrB  are  bat  a  eheao  Dorchaie  of   Bwered,   **  Your  .friend  Havry  tlMBptoo.*'    He 

.▼ery  gravely  replied,  **  Ay*  he  had  a  laad  horM/' 
This  short  epitaph  from  suclia  familiari  withoat 
more  words,  gave  me,  at  that  lime,  under  twenty, 
a  very  moderate  opinion  of  the  friendship  of  eom- 
panions.    Thus  is  affection  and  every  other  motive 
of  life  ia  the  generality  rooted  oat  by  the  present 
bosy  scene  about  them:  they  lament  no  man  whose 
capacity  can  be  supplied  by  another;  and  where 
men  convene  withoat  delicacy,  the  next  man  you 
meet  will  serve  as  well  as  he  whom  you  have  lived 
with  half  your  life.    To  soch  the  devastation  of 
countries,  the  misery  of  iohabitaats,  the  cries  of, 
the  pillaf  ed,  and  the  silent  sorrow  of  the  great 
unfortunate,  are  ordiaary  objects;  their  miadsare 
bent  apon  the  little  gratifications  of  their  owa 
seoMs  and  appetites,  foigetful  of  compassion,  in- 
sensible of  glory,  avoiding  only  shame;  their  whole 
hearts  taken  np  with  the  trivial  hope  of  meeting 
and  being  merry.    These  are  the  people  who  make 
up  the  gross  of  the  soldiery^    But  the  floe  gentle- 
man in  that  band  of  men  is  such  a  one  as  I  have 
now  in  my  eye,  who  is  foremost  ia  aU  danger  to 
which  he  is  ordered*    His  ofllcers  are  his  frieadt 
and  companions,  as  they  are  men  of  .honour  and 
gentlemen ;  the  private  men  bis  brethren,  as  they 
are  of  his  spedes.    He  b  beloved  of  all  that  b^ 
hold  him. .  They  wish  him  in  danger  as  he  views 
their  ranks,  that  they  may  have  occasions  to  save 
him  at  their  own  hasard.    Mutual  love  is  the  order 
of  the  files  where  he  commands ;  every  man  afinaid 
for  himself  and  bis  neighbonr,  not  lest  their  com- 
mander should  punish  them,  but  lest  be  should  be 
oflTended.    Such  is  his  regiment  who  knows  man- 
kind, aad  feels  their  distresses  so  ftur  as  to  prevent 
them.    Just  in  dbtributing  what,  b  their  due,  be 
would  think  himself  below  their  tailor  to  wear  a 
snip  of  their  clothes  In  lace  upon  hb  own ;  and  be« 
iow  the  most  rapacious  agent,  should  he  eqjoy  • 
farthing  above  bis  own  pay.    Go  on,  brave  man, 
immortal  glory  b  thy  fortune,  and  immortal,  hap- 
piness thy  reward  *. 

STSBLK*  T, 


hbsan  or  daagws  are  bat  a  cheap  purchase  of 
jdlity,  triomph,  victorjr,  fresh  quarters,  new  scenes, 
lad  BocoBOioa  adventures.  Such  are  the  thoughts 
•f  the  oBcative  part  of  an  army,  and  indeed  of 
il^ groa  of  Bsaakuid  in  general;  but  none  of  these 
an  of  nrrhMiifal  eoarace  have  ever  made  any 
pest  ignre  ia  the  profession  of  arms. .  Those  who 
■e  fsfved  lor  coounand,  are  soch  as  have  rea- 
■sed  dienudves,  oat  of  a  consideration  of  greater 
CMd  than  length  of  days,  into  such  a  negligence  of 
tbir  beiog,  ai  to  asake  it  their  fint  position.  That 
k s  oic  day  to  be  resigned;  and  since  it  is  iu  the 
PMecslioa  of  worthy  actions  and  service  of  man- 
Usd,  they  can  put  it  to  habitual  hazard.  The 
nest  of  oar  derigas  tl^  say,  as  it  relates  to  others, 
hmccrtaia;  but  as  it  relates  to  ourselves  it  amst 
b  praiperous,  while  we  are  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
iaVf  sad  withla  the  terms  apon  which  providence 
bi  ioMRd  oar  happiness,  whether  we  die  or  live. 
AU  ilat  oatare  has  prescribed  must  be  good ;  and 
a4fluk  u  aataral  to  us,  it  b  an  absurdity  to  fear 
i  Pmr  loses  its  purpose  when  we  are  sure  it 
QMM  pccserve  as,  and  we  should  draw  resolution 
b  arct  it  from  the  impossibility  to  escape  it. 
Witbot  a  resignattoo  to  the  necessity  of  dying, 
hrrrcubeno  capacity  in  man  to  attempt  any 
tkiig  thst  b  glorioos:  bat  when  they  have  once  at- 
feiMd  (0  tiuu  perfection,  the  pleasures  of  a  life 
^f^  m  nartial  adventures,  are  as  great  as  any 
«f  »bdi  the  haman  mind  b  capable.  The  force  of 
a»OB  gircs  a  certain  beaaty,  mixed  with  the  con> 
KMsce  of  wdl-doing  and  thirst  of  glory,  to  all 
*M  before  was  terrible  and  ^ghastly  to  the  ima- 
rattbs.  Add  to  thb,  that  the  fellowship  of^  dan- 
l^t  da  «^wmrftf  good  of  mankind,  the  general 
**^t  ud  the  snanifest  virtue  you  mav  ob^rve  in 
aasiij  neiiy  who  made  no  figure  till  that  day, 
■t  N  ■say  iaoeatives  to  destroy  the  little  constde- 
QiMB  of  thdr  own  penons.  Such  are  the  heroic 
pn  sf  ssldieit  who  are  qualified  for  leaden.  As 
*ib  rat  whom  I  before  spoke  of,  I  know  not 
b*  it  a,  but  they  arrive  at  a  certain  babit  of  be- 
Hmi  of  thoiigBtt  insomnch  that  oo  occasion  of 
^aatiaoyiieaA  daqger  they  are  still  in  the  same 
"tfiiiwi.  Nay,  I  remember  aa  iastance  of  a 
^  Pimehmaa  *,  who  was  led  on  in  battle  by  a 
*pnsf  oftcer,  (whose  condactit  was  his  custom 
^  ^mk  of  always  with  contempt  aad  raillery) 
■^  a  the  »»>g*«"i«g  of  the  action  received  a 
*"iiW  was  sensible  was  mortal;  hb  reflectioo 
*(hH  oecMloa  was,  *  I  wbh  I  could  live  another 
hv,  to  lee  how  thb  blundering  coxcomb  will  get 
dar  of  Ihii  business.* 

*  I  Rswaber  two  young  feUoWs  who  rid  in  the 
**tatsadroa  of  a  troop  of  hoise,  who  were  ever 
^^P^;  thqr  cat,  they  dralik,  they  iatr^ued;  in 

*  *vd,  lU  tjheir  passions  and  affections  seemed  to 
lad  the  «ae  way,  and  they  appeared  serviceable 
'*«koihcrhi  ttesB.  We  were  ia  the  dusk  of 
^  tmkag  to  BMich  over  a  river,  and  the  troop 
^FMlTia  belonged  to  were  to  be  transported 
*^fcfiy.boat,  as  fiat  as  ihey  coald.  One  of  the 
*i^  WIS  now  in  the  boat,  while  the  other  was 
*'***  ip  with  othen  by  the  water.«de,  waiting 
^  Rhn  of  the  boaL    A  disorder  happeaed  In 

*  NBff  by  aa  oaruly  horae ;  aad  a  gentleman 
•b  bd  the  rein  of  hb  horse  scgligendy  under  hb 
*^  "ae  fBTced  iato4he  water  by  lus  horse*s  jnmp- 

The  fiiead  oo  the  shore  cried  out,  ^  Who 


•1^ 


i^V 


de  Floarfllcs,  r  lieutcoont-seoe^ 
ofCoads^  at  the  dnwn  hatiU  of  Scos^ 
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Uabet  fftatum  til  aUarum  omnUan  rerum  ,»te 
modum  j  tentdtu  auiem  permctio  tUatU  99t  tanqumm 
Jhbulet.    CvQUM  dtfiUigationtm  Jitgert  debemuMprm' 
tafmn  adjuntta  taiUttfic 

TUU.  dc  Braect. 

lift,  MM  well  ■•  all  other  thlirgsi  has  its  boundi  uaAgneA  by 
nature;  and  IU  coBclusion,  like  the  laat  act  of  a  play,  is 
old  age,  the  (ktifrue  of  vrhiah  we  ouf ht  to  than,  «pe- 

.  cially  when  our  appetites  are  ftilly  aatiafied. 

Of  all  the  impertinent  wishes  which  we  hear  ei- 
pressed  in  conversation,  there  Is  not  one  more  un- 
worthy a  gentleman,  or  a  man  of  liberal  education, 
than  that  of  wishing  one*s  self  younger.  1  have 
observed  thb  wish  b  usually  made  upon  sight  of 
some  object  which  gives  the  idea  of  a  past  action,  that 
it  b  no  dishonour  to  ns  that  we  cannot  now  repeat ; 
or  else  on  what  was  in  itself  shameful  when  we 
performed  It.  It  b  a  certain  sign  of  a  foolish  or 
a  dissolute  miad,  if  we  want  oar  youth  again  only 
for  the  strength  of  bones  and  sinews  which  we  once 
were  masters  of.  It  is  (as  my  author  has  it)  as  ab^ 
surd  in  an  old  man  to  wish  for  the  strength  of  a 


*  This  character  hM  been  suppoaed  to  allude  to  Ucpto* 
nant-general  Gorneliua  Wood,  mentiiMied  hy  Prior.  In  hia 
*  Letter  to  MgoMeur  Boileftu  Dnpraauz.  ooeaiioiied  by  the 
victpry  of  Blenheim,  17U«,'  wKh  tW epithet,  •  honottWM.'. 
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^rovtli,  M  it  would  be  in  a  young  man  to  wlib  for 
the  stienfcth  of  a  bull  or  a  hone.  These  withes  are 
both  equally  out  of  nature,  which  stiould  direct  in 
•U  thiii)p  tliat  arenot  contradictory  to  justice,  law, 
and  reason.  But  though  ever\  old  man  has  been 
young,  and  every  young  one  hopes  to  be  old,  there 
■eaini  lo  be  a  most  unnatural  misunderstanding  be- 
tween those  two  stages  of  life.  This  unhappy  want  of 
commerce  arises  from  the  insolent  arrogance  or  ex- 
ultation in  youth,  and  the  irrational  despondence  or 
ttif-pity  in  age.  A  young  man  whose  passion  and 
ambition  is  to  be  good  and  wise,  and  an  old  one 
who  has  no  inclination  to  be  lewd  or  debsnichcd, 
are  <|uite  anconcemed  in  this  speculation ;  but  the 
codling  young  fellow  who  treads  upon  the  toes  of 
bis  elders, -aao  the  old  fool  who  euTies  the  saucy 
pride  he  sees  him  in,  are  the  objects  of  our  present 
contempt  and  derision.  Contempt  and  derision  are 
hanh  words ;  but  in  what  manner  can  one  give  ad- 
vice to  a  youth  in  the  pursuit  and  possession  of 
aensaal  pleasures,  or  afford  pity  to  an  old  man  in 
the  impotence  and  detire  of  eiyoying  them  i  When 
young  men  in  public  places  betray-in  their  deport* 
ment  an  abandoned  resignatioo  to  their  appetites, 
they  give  to  sol»er  minds  a  prospect  of  a  despicable 
age,  which.  If  not  InterTupted  by  death  In  the 
midst  of  their  follies,  must  certainly  come.  When 
an  old  man  bewails  the  lorn  of  such  gratifications 
avhich  are  paacd,  he  dlseovem  a  mooitrouA  inclina- 
tion to  that  which  it  is  not  in  the  course  of  Provi- 
dence to  recal.  The  state  of  an  old  man,  who  is 
dissatisied  aserely  for  hit  belag  such,  is  the  most 
out  of  all  measures  of  rcaaon  wad  good  sense  of 
•ay  being  we  have  any  account  of  from  the  highest 
angel  to  tha  lowest  worm.  How  miserable  is  the 
contemplation  to  consider  a  libidinous  old  man 
(while  all  created  beings,  bcddcs  himself  nnd  devils, 
are  following  the  order  of  Providence)  fretting  at 
(he  course  of  thiags,  and  being  almoit  the  sole 
maleconteat  ia  the  creation.  But  let  as  a  little  re^ 
fleet  upon  what  he  has  lost  by  the  nmnber  of  yean. 
The  passioos  which  he  had  in  youth  are  not  to  be 
obeyed  as  they  were  then,  but  rcawn  is  more 
powerful  now  without  the  disturbance  of  them. 
An  old  gentlemaa  the  other  day,  in  ditconne  with 
a  friend  of  his  (reflecting  upon  some  adveatares 
they  had  in  youth  together)  cried  out,  'Oh  Jack,  I 
those  were  happy  days!*— ^  That  b  true,*  replied 
hit  Ariend,  *  but  methlnks  we  go  about  our  businem 
iMire  qnietly  than  we  did  then.*  One  would  think 
if  should  he  no  small  satisfaction  to  have  goae  so 
Hr  in  oar  jooraey  that  the  heat  of  the  day  Is  over 
with  as.  When  life  itself  is  a  fever,  as  it  U  in  li- 
centioos  vooth,  the  pleasum  of  it  are  ao  other 
Ihaa  the  dreams  of  a  ama  in  that  distemperi  and 
it  ii  ns  absurd  lo  wish  the  return  of  that  season  of 
life,  as  for  a  maa  ia  health  to  be  sorry  for  the  lorn 
of  gilded  palaces,  fairy  walks,  and  flowery  pnt- 
tarea,  with  which  he  rememben  he  was  entertained 
In  the  troubled  slumben  of  a  flt  of  sickness. 

As  to  all  the  rational  and  worthy  ulfmaru  of 
oar  being,  the  conscience  of  a  good  fame,  the 
coatemplation  of  aaothcr  life,  the  rmpcct  and 
conUMrce  of  honest  men,  our  capacities  for  such 
eujoymenu  are  ealaiged  by  yean.  While  health 
endures,  the  latter  part  of  life,  in  the  eye  of 
■on,  is  certainly  the  more  eligible.  The 
of  a  we lUpeut  youth  givm  a  peaceable, 
and  elegant  pleasure  to  the  mind  i  and  (o  such  who 
are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to  look  back 
OB  youth  with  satisfaction,  they  amy  give  them- 
selves no  little  consolation  that  they  are  under  no 
tempiatioo  lo  repeat  their  foUias  and  that  thi^  at 

11  was  pretaiy  said, '  He 


that  would  be  long  an  old  awn,  mast  begin  rm 
to  be  one  s'  It  is  too  latfc  to  res^  a  thing  afia 
maa  b  robbed  of  it;  therefore  it  Is aeccsaar>  th) 
befbre  the  arrival  of  age,  we  bid  adieu  to  thr  p( 
suits  of  youth,  otherwise  sensual  habits  will  live 
our  imaginations,  when  our  limbs  cannot  br  a 
servient  to  them.  The  poor  fellow  who  lort  hit « 
last  siege,  will  tell  yon,  he  feels  the  flogm  d 
are  buried  in  Flanders  nche  every  cold  morniai^ 
Chelsea. 

The  fond  humour  of  appearing  in  the  f^av  4 
fashionable  world,  and  being  applaaded  for  trif 
excellencies,  b  what  makes  youth  have  age  in  ci 
tempt,  and  makes  age  resign  with  to  111  a  grace  i 
qualifications  of  youth :  but  this  In  both  tein 
Inverting  all  things,  and  tuning  the  aatmral  cou 
of  our  minds,  which  should  build  their  apprsi 
tions  and  dislikes  upon  vrhat  natare  and  rea 
dictate,  into  chimera  and  confusion. 

Age  in  a  virtuous  person,  of  either  sev,  cart 
in  it  an  aathority  which  makes  it  preferable  to  i 
the  pleasures  of  youth.  If  to  be  snlnted,  attends 
and  consulted  with  deference,  are  Instances  of  pi< 
sure,  they  are  such  as  aever  fail  a  virtuous  oM  sj 
In  the  enumeration  of  the  imperftetloas  and  i 
vantages  of  the  younger  and  later  vean  of 

Stbat, 


they  are  so  near  in  their  condition 
it  should  be  incredible  we  see  so  little 
kindncm  between  them.  If  we  consider  >ooib  sj 
age  with  TuUy,  regarding  the  aOaity  to  df« 
youth  has  many  more  chaniDes  to  be  near  it  th 
age ;  what  youth  caa  mj  more  than  aa  oM  m 
*  he  shall  live  till  night  r  Youth  catches  dnirm^ 
mort  easily,  its  sickness  Is  more  violent,  nnd 
recovery  more  doubtful.  TW  youth  Indeed  ^ 
for  many  more  da}'s,  so  caanot  the  old  man.  T 
youth's  hopes  ore  ill-grounded ;  for  whnt  it  sm 
foolish  than  to  place  any  confldeace  upon  v» « 
certainty  ?  But  the  old  maa  has  act  room  ss  mn 
as  for  hope ;  he  b  still  happier  than  the  yeoth,  I 
has  already  enjoyed  what  the  other  does  bet  ka\ 
for.  One  withes  to  live  long,  the  other  has  h>* 
long.  But  alas !  b  there  anything  in  humaa  hi 
the  duration  of  which  cnn  be  called  long?  1^ 
h  nothing  which  must  end,  to  be  valaed  fw 
continuance.  If  hours,  dnys,  months,  aad  >ci 
pam  away,  it  b  no  matter  what  boar,  what  da 
what  month,  or  whnt  yenr  we  die.  The  appbi 
of  a  good  actor  is  due  to  him  at  whatever  sceae 
the  play  hemakes  hb  cjrtf.  It  b  thus  ia  the  Ii 
of  a  maa  of  sense,  a  short  life  b  saadem  to  ■ 
aifest  himself  a  mnn  of  honour  and  virtue;  «h 
he  ceases  to  be  such,  he  has  lived  too  loaf  i  si 
while  he  b  such,  it  b  of  no  conaeqaenre  to  k 
how  long  he  shall  be  so,  provided  he  b  lO  to  I 
life's  end. 
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<*cr  laaeh'd  tho  hcif  hit  of  tim  at  iiti. 

TATt 


*  MB.  SfBCTATOn, 

*  You  are  Arequeat  la  the  meatiaii  of  aalienu" 
concern  the  fcasinine  world,  aad  take  npoa  you 
be  very  severe  against  mea  apoa  aD  those  ore 
sioBs:  bat  all  thb  while  I  am  aliaid  yoa  ks* 
boM  very  little  ooavemaat  with  womca,  ar  r 
woM  haaw  tha  geDtaality  of  than  are  aoi 
angry  aa  yoa  imaglaa  at  the  geaaral  vicm 
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«L  I  Ml  mp€  to  believe  (fteggutg  yonr  pardoo) 
thBt  yoa  are  atill  what  I  myielf  was  once,  a  qpieer 
■odert  fellewj  and  tberenMre,  for  your  infonna- 
tioo,  ikail  give  70a  a  riioit  accooot  of  myself,  and 
the  reaiOBs  why  I  wai  forced  to  wench,  drink, 
play,  and  do  every  thiof  which  are  oeceaaary  to 
the  rhaiacte^  of  a  man  of  wit  and  plea»iire  *,  to 
he  well  with  the  ladies. 

'  Yoa  are  to  know  then  that  I  was  bred  a  gentle- 
■an,  and  had  the  finiihing  part  of  my  education 
aadcr  a  man  of  sreal  probity,  wit,  and  learning, 
la  one  of  oar  unitenities.    1  will  not  deny  but 
this  made  my  behavionr  and  mien  bear  in  it  a  fi- 
gure of  thought  mther  than  action  1  and  a  man  of 
m  quite  contrary  character,  who  never  thought  in 
hit  life,  rallied  me  one  day  upon  it,  and  said,  **  he 
believed  i  was  still  a  virgin.**  There  was  a  young 
lady  of  Tirtue  present,  and  I  was  not  displeased 
to  Ikvoortlie  insbraationi  bat  it  had  a  quite  con- 
trary e^Rt  from  what  I  expected.    I  was  ever 
afler  treated  with  great  coldness,  both  by  that 
lady  and  all  the  rest  of  my  acquaintance.    In  a 
very  little  time  1  never  came  into  a  room  bat  I 
could  hear-  a  whisper,  *  Here  comes  the  nMud."    A 
jpri  of  hoaour  would  oa  some  occasion  say,  **  Why, 
hew  do  you  know  more  than  any  of  U8^**   An  ez- 
presrioo  of  that  kind  was  generally  followed  by  a 
tend  laugh.    In  a  word,  for  00  other  fault  in  the 
vorid  thna  that  they  really  thought  me  as  innocent 
as  themselves,  I  be^mne  of  no  consequence  among 
them,  and  was  received  always  upon  the  foot  of  a 
jot.    l%iB  made  so  strong  an  impremion  upon  me, 
(hat  1  resolTed  to  be  as  agreeable  as  the  best  of  the 
who  laoghed  at  me ;  but  I  observed  it  was 
Ibr  me  to  be  impudent  at  fint  among 
»  knew  me.    My  character  for  modesty 
Vttso  notorfous  wherever  I  had  hitherto  appeared, 
tkat  I  remlTed  to  show  my  new  face  in  new  quai^ 
(en  of  the  world.    My  fint  step  1  chose  with  judg- 
mntt  for  I  went  to  Astropf,  and  came  down 
ammg  a  crowd  of  academics,  at  one  dash,  the 
iaipu&ntest   fellow  they  had  ever  seen  in  their 
lives.    Flushed  with  this  success,  I  made  love  and 
wm  happy.    Upon  this  conquest  I  thought  it  would 
be  unfike  a  gentleman  to  stay  long  with  my  mis- 
(KB,  and  cimitd  the  country  to  Bury  }.    I  could 
give  yoo  a  very  good  account  of  myself  at  that 
plaee  abo.    At  thoe  two  ended  my  first  summer  of 
pUaatry.    The  winter  following,  you  would  won- 
der at  it,  bat  I  relapsed  Into  modesty  upon  coming' 
aaoi^  people  of  figure  in  London,  yet  not  so  much 
but  Out  the  ladies  who  had  formerly  laughed  at 
■e»  mid,  *  BHem  us  t  how  wonderfully  that  gentle- 
■aa  is  fanproved  !*   Some  familiarities  about  the 
>l>y*homgs  towards  the  end  of  the  ensuing  winter, 
■ade  me  conceive  new  hopes  of  adventures. ,  And 
■Mead  of  retuming  the  next  sonnner  to  Astrop  or 
Bury,  i  thought  mysdf  qualified  to  go  to  Epsom, 
*ad  followed  a  young  wt>maa,  whose  relations 
*vre  jealom  of  my  place  in  her  favour,  to  Scar- 
bufough.    I  carried  my  point,  and  in  ray  third 
year  aspiied  to  go  to  Tunbridge,  and  in  the  autumn 
•f  (he  amae  year  made  my  appearance  at  Bath. 
I  was  now  got  into  the  way  of  talk  proper  for 
hdk^,  and  was  run  into  a  vast  acquaintance  among 
(ba,  which  I  always  improved  to  the  best  ad- 

•tasM^ISi. 

♦  anwni  w*'!**  te  the  parith  of  Kiag^  Sutton,  in  Oxford- 

t  toy-ftir:  a  pbee  at  that  time,  and  long  beforci  re- 
'^^^  to  by  pcnona  of  fiMtalon  and  pleasure.  Jt  gives  the 
t(d«  ^  one  of  ataad^eiri  coacdici,  of  wbicb^tke  t^ene  is 


vantage.  In  all  this  course  of  time,  and  some 
years'foUowiog,  I  found  a  sober  modest  man  was 
always  looked  upon  by  both  sexes  as  a  precise  nn^ 
fosbioned  fellow  of  no  life  or  spirit  It  was  ordi- 
nary  for  a  man  who  had  been  drunk  in  good  com- 
pany, or  passed  a  night  with  a  wench,  to  speak 
of  it  next  day  before  women  for  whom  he  had 
the  greatest  respect.  Ht  was  reproved,  perhaps, 
with  a  blow  of  the  fan,  or  an  *'  Oh  fyl'*  but  the 
angry  lady  still  preserved  an  apparent  approba- 
tion in  her  countenance.  He  was  called  a  strange 
wicked  fellow,  a  sad  wretch ;  he  shrugs  his  shoul- 
ders, swears,  receives  another  blow,  swean  again 
be  did  not  know  he  swore,  and  all  was  well.  You 
might  often  see  men  game  in  the  presence  of  wo- 
men, and  throw  at  once  for  more  than  they  were 
worth,  to  recommend  themselves  as  men  of  spirit. 
I  found  by  long  experience,  that  the  loosest  prin- 
ciples and  most  abandoned  behaviour  carried  all 
before  them  in  protensions  to  women  of  fortune. 
The  encouragement  given  to  people  of  this  stamp, 
made  me  soon  throw  off  the  remaining  impreasioos 
of  a  sober  education.  In  the  abovementiooed 
places,  as  well  as  in  town,  I  always  kept  company 
with  those  who  lived  most  at  lai^ge;  and  in  due 
process  of  time  I  was  a  pretty  rake  among  the 
men,  and  a  very  pretty  fellow  amoiig  the  women. 
1  must  confess,  I  had  some  melancholy  hours  upon 
the  account  of  Che  narrowness  of  my  fortune,  but 
my  conscience  at  the  same  time  gave  me  the  com- 
fort that  I  had  qualified  myself  for  marrying  a  for- 
tune. 

'  When  I  had  lived  in  this  manner  for  some 
time,  and  became  thus  accooiplished,  1  was  now 
In  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  my  age,  about  the 
forty<4eventh  of  my  constitution,  my  health  and 
estate  wasting  very  fast ;  when  I  happened  to  foil 
into  the  company  of  a  very  pretty  young  lady  in 
her  own  dispoml.  1  entertained  the  company,  as 
we  men  of  gallantry  generally  do,  with  the  nsany 
haps  and  disasters,  watcbings  under  windows, 
escapes  from  jealous  husbancfi,  and  several  other 
perils.  The  young  thing  was  wonderfully  charmed 
with  one  that  knew  the  world  so  well,  and  talked 
so  fine;  with  Desdemona,  all  her  lover  said  af* 
fected  her ;  "  it  was  strange,  it  was  wondrous 
strange.*'  In  a  word,  I  saw  the  Impression  I 
had  made  upon  her,  and  with  a  very  litUe  applU 
cation  the  pretty  thing  has  married  me.  There  is 
so  much  charm  in  her  innocence  and  beauty,  that 
1  do  now  as  much  detest  the  course  I  have  been 
in  for  many  years,  as  I  ever  did  before  I  catoed 
into  it. 

'  What  I  intend,  Mr.  Spectator,  by  writing  aU 
this  to  you,  is  that  you  would,  before  yon  go  any 
further  with  your  panegyrics  on  the  fair  sex,  give 
them  some  lectures  upon  their  silly  approbations. 
It  is  that  1  am  weary  of  vice,  and  that  it  was  not 
my  natural  way,  that  I  am  now  so  far  recovered 
as  not  to  bring  this  believing  dear  creature  to  con- 
tempt  and  poverty  for  her  generosity  to  me.  At 
the  same  time,  tell  the  youth  of  good  education  of 
our  sex,  that  they  take  too  little  care  of  improving 
themselves  in  little  things.  A  good  air  at  entering 
into  a  room,  a  proper  audacity  in  ezprmsing  hma* 
self  with  gaiety  and  gncefulaem,  would  make  • 
young  gentleman  of  virtue  and  sense  capable  of 
discountenancing  the  shallow  impudent  rogues  that 
shine  among  ihe  women. 

'  Mr.  Spectator,  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  are  a 
very  sagacious  person,  bnt  you  are  so  great  with 
Tully  of  late,  that  I  fehr  you  will  contemn  these 
things  as  mailei|  of  no  cnnsegnincs :  but  believe 
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mc,  fir,  tlwj  aie  of  the  highot  importance  u»  ho- 
■ao  life  t  and  if  ^poa  can  do  any  tliang  towards 
openiflg  fair  ejreii  yoa  will  lay  an  obligation  upon 
nO  yoor  contempoiarict  who  are  fatben,  Jiutbandt, 
or  brotben  to  femalet. 

'  Yoar  mou  aAcUonate  bumble  lenrant, 

*  tlMOir  ■OSBTCOMB.* 

T. 


N*lAft.    TUESDAY,  AUGUST  S8,  1711 


Ha  mtgm  «er<a  ditatmi 


tbton.  wbtcb  BOW 


eor 


Will  pcofc  of  MriuiM  conacqutnce. 


HOR.  Aim^Aict  Tcr.  451. 

frtvolout  md  fUKtat, 
ROKXMflfON. 


1  BATB  more  tban  onoe  taken  notice  of  an  inde- 
cent licence  taken  in  divoone,  wberein  the  coo- 
ircrMtion  on  one  part  It  inrolmitary,  and  the  eScct 
of  eome  neceanry  cireuMtanee.  This  bappcns  in 
traTelUos  togetber  la  tbe  laae  bired  coacb,  sitting 
near  eacb  otber  In  any  public  asMmbly,  or  tbe  like. 
I  bave,  upon  making  obsertations  pf  tbis  sort,  re- 
ceived iannmerable  mcanges  from  tbat  part  of  tbe 
Ikir  sex  wbote  lot  in  life  is  to  be  of  any  trade  or 
pabUc  way  of  life.  Tbey  are  all,  to  a  woman, 
aigent  witb  me  to  lay  before  tbe  world  tbe  nn- 
ftnppy  circnmstanccs  tbey  are  under,  from  tbe  mi- 
reasooable  liberty  wbicb  is  taken  in  tbeir  presence, 
to  talk  on  wbat  snbjea  it  is  thoaght  fit  by  every 
coxcomb  wbo  wants  naderttnnding  or  bratding. 
One  or  two  of  thew  complaints  I  sball  let  down. 


iracTATom, 

'  I  KBIT  a  coffee  boHm,nnd  am  one  of  tbose  wbom 
yoa  bave  tboi^  fit  to  mention  as  an  Idol  some 
time  ngo*.  I  soficred  a  mod  deal  of  raillery 
npon  tbat  occasion »  bnt  sball  beartlly  forgive  yoo, 
wbo  are  tbe  cavse  of  it,  if  yon  will  do  me  Justice 
In  aootber  point  Wbat  I  ask  of  yoo  is,  to  ac- 
^pmint  my  customcn  (wbo  ore  otberwite  very  good 
ones)  tbat  I  am  unavoidably  bas^ia  my  bar,  and 
cannot  belo  bearing  tbe  fanproper  diseoones  tbey 
nic  pleased  to  enurtaln  me  witb.  Tbey  strive  wbo 
ikall  say  tbe  most  immodest  tbiMi  in  my  bearing. 
At  tbe  same  time  balf  a  doicn  of  tbem  loll  at  tbe 
bar  staring  just  in  my  fnce,  rcndy  to  interpret  my 
looks  and  gesturm  according  to  tbeir  own  bnagi- 
In  tbIs 


pasriv*  condltloo  I  know  not 
wbcreto  cost  mv  eyes,  place  my  bands,  orwhal 
Co  caploy  mvself  In.  But  tbb  coofmioo  to  to  be 
ajcst,  and  1  bear  tbem  say  in  tbe  end,  witb  an  in- 
dp\d  air  of  mirtb  and  subtlety,  *•  Let  ber  alone. 
*e  knows  as  well  as  we,  for  aU  sbe  looks  sow** 
Good  Mr.  Spertacor,  penuade  gentlcBMa  that  k  is 
oat  of  all  dcccncv.  Say  it  is  possible  a  wonmn 
any  be  modest  nod  yet  keep  a  pubUcbotte.  Be 
pleased  to  aigoe,  tfmt  in  truth  tbe  afhmt  U  the 
■ore  anpaidonable  because  I  am  obliged  to  suiier 
k,  and  cannot  fly  from  It.  1  do  assure  yoa,  sir, 
tbe  cheerftdnem  of  life,  which  would  arise  from  the 
honest  gain  I  have,  isnttcriy  lost  tome,  from  tbe 
<wdlem,flnt,  Impertinent  pleasantries  which  I  bear 
from  moning  to  niche  In  a  word,  it  to  too  mnch 
forsBotobenriandl  desire  yoa  to  acquaint  than, 
that  IwlU  keep  pen  and  ink  at  the  bar,  and  write 
down  all  tbey  say  to  me,  and  send  it  to  yoa  for  tbe 
It  to  poMlblo  when  tbey  see  bow  empty 

ktl»lnlli07. 


what  they  speak,  wichout  the  advaai 
pudent  oountonanoe  and  geaCnre,  will 
amy  come  to  some  sease  of  tbes 
suits  tbey  are  guilty  of  towaids 

'  I  am,  sia, 
*  Your  most  bumMe 
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of  aoim 
appear,  1^ 
and  the  is 

t. 


Thto  representation  to  so  just,  tbat  it  to  hard  ii 

speak  of  it  without. nn  indignation  which  perbsp 

would  nppear  too  elevated  to  such  as  can  be  guilt] 

of  tbis  inhuman  treatment,  where  they  see  cbe; 

aflroot  a  modest,  plain,  nnd  ingcnnoos  behaviour 

Thto  corre^oadcot  to  not  tbe  oaly  suflcrer  to  ibi 

kind,  for  I  have  long  letters  both  from  tbe  Ro>s 

and  Mew-Exchange  on  tbe  same  subject.    Tbe; 

tell  me  that  a  yooog  fop  cannot  buy  a  pair  o 

gloves,  but  be  to  at  the  same  time  straining  fo 

some  ingeoiom  ribaldry  to  say  to  the  young  woomi 

who  helps  tbem  on.    It  to  no  small  addition  to  tto 

calamity,  tbat  tbe  rogues  buy  as  hard  as  the  plaiocs 

and  modestest  customen  they  have  i  l»erides  whict 

tbey  loll  upon  their  counlen  hnlf  an  hour  loago 

than  they  need,  to  drive  •«way  other  customcn 

who  are  to  share  their  Unpertinencles  with  the  mil 

liner,  or  go  to  another  dwip.  Lotteis  from  *Chaagc 

nlley  are  fall  of  tbe  same  evil;  and  the  giri»  (d 

me,  except  1  can  chase  some  eminent  mercbaol 

from  tbeir  shops  Oiey  sbnll  in  a  short  time  falL    I 

to  very  unaccouatalje,  tbnt  men  cnn  have  so  UtUi 

deference  to  all  uwakind  who  pass  bv  tbcoo,  as  u 

bear  being  seen  toying  by  twos  nnd  threes  at  j 

time,  witb  no  other  purpose  .but  to  appear  g^i 

eooogh  to  keep  up  a  Ugbt  convermtloa  of  commoa 

pbue  jests,  to  the  injury  of  her  who*s  credit  i^  cet 

taioly  hurt  b%  it,  though  their  own  may  be  »troa| 

enot%b  to  benr  it.    When  we  come  to  bate  exaci 

nocounti  of  these  convenatioos,  it  to  aot  to  b< 

doubted  bnt  that  tbeir  dtocour«es  will  ratoc  th< 

usual  style  of  buying  and  selliog.    Instend  of  tlu 

plain  dowaright  lying,  and  askbig  and  bidding  m 

unequallv  to  wbat  tbey  will  really  give  and  take 

we  may  nope  to  have  from  these  fine  folks  an  ex 

change  of  compliments.    There  moot  certainly  bt 

a  great  deal  of  pleaisnt  difiercoce  between  tbi 

commerce  of  lovers,  and  thnt  of  nU  other  dealen 

wbo  are,  in  a  kind,  ndversnrics.    A  sealed  bond 

or  a  bank-note,  would  be  a  pretty  gallantry  u 

convey  unseen  into  the  hands  of  one  wbom  a  di 

rector  to  charmed  witb  { otherwise  the  city.|oitefcr 

are  still  aiore  unreosonnble  than  those  at  the  othe 

end  of  tbe  town.    At  tbe  New-f.xrhange  tbey  art 

eloquent  for  wnnt  of  oph,  but  in  the  city  tbc] 

ought  with  cash  Xo  supply  their  want  of  doqoeacc 

If  one  might  be  serious  on  thto  prevailing  folU 

oof  might  observe,  thnt  it  to  a  melancholy  thing 

when  tbe  world  to  mercenary  evea  to  tbe  bnyin( 

nnd  selling  our  very  penonsi  thnt  yowm  woumh 

though  they  have  never  so  greet  attracuoos  fron 

naturei  are  never  tbe  nearer  being  bappilj  dii 

posed  of  in  marriages  I  ^y.  It  to  very  hard  iinde 

thto  necessity,  it  shall  not  be  possible  for  ihcm  u 

go  into  away  of  trade  for  their  maintenance,  b« 

their  very  excellencies  nnd  personal  perfection 

dmU  be  a  dtoadvantage  to  them,  and  snl^iect  tbeo 

to  be  treated  as  if  they  stood  there  to  sell  tboi 

prisons  to  prostitution.    Thene  cannot  be  a  non 

melancholy  circumstance  to  one  who  bus  sonde  aaj 

observation  in  the  worid,  thnn  one  of  those  etrtm 

creatnrei  exposed  to  bankruptcy.    When  that  bap 

pens,  none  of  these  toving  foob  will  doany  mor% 

tban  ainr  other  ssan  they  meet,  to  pitoerie   ha 

from  iafamyi  ioMlt,  and  distemper.    A  w«mba  • 
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Mtafafly  More  hdplMi  tluui  the  other  aez ;  and  a 
■Hi  of  hoDOor  and  seme  ihoold  ha^e  this  in  his 
ficw  ia  all  maaDcr  of  conmerce  with  her.  Were' 
ihb  well,  wcigfaedy  incoasidctBtion,  ribaldry,  aod 
wo^d  not  be  more  natoral  to  entertain 
than  meir;  and  it  woald  be  as  moch 
to  go  into  a  shop  of  one  of  these 
yeaoK  woaen  withoot  buying,  as  into  that  of  any 
•Aer  trader.  1  shall  end  this  speculatioo  with  a 
ktlrr  I  have  received  firom  a  pretty  milliner  in 
thedly. 


*  I  aivB  read  year  account  of  beaoties  •,  and  was 
aot  a  little  surprised  to  find  no  character  of  myself 
10  iL  I  do  assare  yon  I  have  little  else  to  do  but 
to  give  aodieoce  as  1  am  soch.  Here  are  aieiw 
chaats  of  DO  small  consideimtioB,  who  call  in  as 
ccnrnialy  at  they  go  to  'Change,  to  say  something 
of  ay  rogafsh  eye.  And  here  is  one  who  nmkes 
Bf  oaee  or  twice  a  week  tumble  over  all  my  goods, 
■ad  then  owns  St  was  only  a  gallantry  to  see  me 
act  with  these  pretty  hands;  then  lays  oat  three- 
pence ia  a  little  riband  for  his  wristbands,  and 
thinks  he  ia  a  awn  of  great  rivacity.  There  is  an 
sgly  thing  not  far  off  me,  whose  shop  is  frequented 
only  by  people  of  business,  that  is  all  day  long  as 
bmy  as  possible.  Must  1  that  am  a  beauty  be 
treated  with  for  nothing  but  my  beanty?  Be 
plcoasd  to  assign  rates  to  my  kind  glances,  or  make 
lil  pay  wko  coBse  to  see  me,  or  I  shall  be  undone 
kj  ny  adidhen  for  waat  of  customers.  Albacin- 
4B,EBdiacsa,aDd  all  the  rest,  would  be  used  just  as 
ueare,  if  they  were  in  our  condition  i  therefore 
■ray  connder  the  distress  of  us  the  lower  order  of 
Waatics,  aad  I  simll  be 

*  Year  obliged  bumble  lenrant* 

T. 
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pffi^w*df  dost 


I  no  004  thiak  nay 


HOB.Od.viU.1.9'Vcr.5. 
^Batthoa 


channing  craw. 
DDKB. 


HiiBg  could  make  a  pieasaater 
I  the  histmry  of  the  reigning  fa^ 
;  the  wmafn  from  tioM  to  time  about 
ilii  town.  In  sach  aa  account  we  ought  to  have  a 
iatlfal  ooofcsslon  of  each  lady  Ibr  what  she  liked 
inch  and  sach  a  maa,  aad  he  ought  to  tell  us  by 
vhat  partienlar  action  or  drem  he  bellered  m 
ihMhl  be  oHMt  snocessftiL  As  for  my  pari,  I  ha^ 
•ivays  made  as  easy  a  judgment  when  a  man 
fctsiij  Ibr  Che  ladies,  as  whtt  he  is  equipped  for 
hmtiug  or  conning.  The  woman's  man  is  a  per- 
na  ia  Us  air  and  behaviour  quite  different  firom  the 
mt  of  oar  species.  Hb  garb  b  more  loose  aad 
■ggiigcat»  his  asaaner  more  soft  and  indolent!  that 
a  I*  my,  ia  both  these  cases  there  b  an  apparent 
fwdeatoar  to  iq^pear  unconcerned  and  careless, 
h  catching  birds  the  fowlen  have  a  method  of 
iailaiiag  &eir  ▼oiees,  to  bring  them  to  the  snare  i 
aad  your  women's  mtn  hare  always  a  similitude 
*f  d^  creatare  they  hope  to  betray,  in  their  own 
csavcnattosL  A  woiBaa*s  maa  is  very  knowing 
b  all  that  pjiiq  from  one  femily  to  another,  has 
'  '  pratty  oficionneBBCs,  b  not  at  a  hw  what  b 
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j^ood  tor  a  cold,  and  It  b  not  ambs  if  he  has  a  bottle 
of  spirits  in  hb  pocket  in  case  of  any  sudden  in« 
dispositioa. 

Curiosity  having  been  my  prevailing  passion, 
and  iodecid  the  sole  entertainment  of  my  life,  I 
have  sometimes  made  it  my  business  to  examine  th^ 
course  of  intrigpes  as  well  as  tiie  maonen  and  ac- 
complishments of  soch  as  have  been  most  success- 
ful  that  way.  In  all  my  observation,  I  never 
knew  a  man  of  good  understanding  a  general  fa- 
vourite {  some  singularity  in  hb  behaviour,  some 
whim  in  his  way  of  lifey  and  what  would  have 
made  him  ridicuoos  among  the  men,  has  recom- 
mended him  to  the  other  sex.  1  should  be  very 
sorry  to  offend  a  people  so  fortunate  as  these  of 
whom  I  am  speaking  i  but  let  aay  one  look  over  , 
the  old  beaux,  and  he  will  And  the  man  of  success 
was  remarkable  for  quarrelling  iinpertlnentiv  for 
their  sakcs,  for  dreming  unlike  the  rest  of  the 
woritf,  or  paming  hb  days  in  an  insipid  assiduity 
about  the  &lr  sex  to  gain  tho  figure  he  made 
amongst  them.  Add  to  tbb  that  he  most  have  tho 
reputation  of  being  well  with  other  women,  to 
please  any  one  woman  of  gallantry  i  for  yon  are 
to  know,  that  there  b  a  mighty  ambition  among 
the  light  part  of  the  sex  to  gain  slaves  from  the  do- 
minicw  of  others.  My  friend  Will  Honeycomb 
says.  It  was  a  conunon  bite  *  with  him,  to  lay  sus- 
picions that  he  was  favoured  by  a  lady's  enemy, 
that  is,  some  rival  beauty,  to  be  well  with  herself. 
A  little  spite  b  natural  to  a  great  beauty :  aad  it  is 
ordinary  to  snap  up  a  disagreeable  fellow  lest  aa- 
other  should  have  hiai.  That  impudent  toad  Bare- 
face  fares  well  among  all  the  ladles  he  convenes 
with,  for  no  other  reason  in  the  world  but  that  he  - 
has  the  skill  to  keep  them  from  explanation  with 
one  another.  Did  they  know  there  is  not  one  who 
likes  him  in  her  heart,  each  would  declare  her  scorn 
of  him  the  next  moment  i  but  he  b  well  reoebed 
by  them  because  it  b  the  fhshion,  aad  opposition  to 
eacl^  other  brings  them  insensibly  into  an  Imltatioa 
of  each  other. ,  What  adds  to  him  the  neatest 
grace  is,  that  the  pleasant  thief,  as  they  callhimyb 
the  most'incottstaat  creature  living,  has  a  wonder- 
ful deal  of  wit  aad  humour,  and  never  wants  some- 
thing to  say ;  besides  all  which,  he  has  a  most  spite- 
ful dangerous  tongue  if  you  should  provoke  him. 

To  iMke  a  woman's, man,  he  must  not  he  a 
man  of  sense,  or  a  fool  i  the  business  b  to  enter- 
tain, and  it  b  much  bett^  to  have  a  ftculty  of 
argning,  than  a  capacity  of  judging  right.  But 
the  pleasantcst  of  all  tlie  women's  equipnge  are 
your  regular  visitants:  these  are  volunteenHn  their 
service,  without  hopes  of  pay  or  preferment.  It 
b  enoiu;h  that  they  can  lead  out  from  a  public 
place,  that  the^  are  admitted  on  a  public  day,  and 
can  be  allowed  to  pam  away  part  of  that  heavy 
load,  their  time,  in  the  company  of  the  fair.  But 
couunend  me  above  all  otben  to  those  who  are 
known  for  vour  mioen  of  ladies  i  these  are  the 
choicest  spirits  which  our  age  produces.  Wo  have 
several  of  these  ifresistible  gentlemen  among  as 
when  the  company  b  in  town.  These  fdlows  are 
accomplished  with  the  knowledge  of  the  ordinary 
occurrences  about  court  and  town,  have  that  sort 
of  good-breeding  which  b  exclusive  of  all  morality, 
and  consbts  only  in  being  publicly  decent,  pri- 
vately dissolute. 

It  b  wonderful  how  fisr  a  fond  opinion  of  her- 
self can  cany  a  woamn,  to  make  her  have  the  least 
regard  to  a  professed  known  woman*s  man ;  but  ai 
scarce  one  of  all  the  women  who  are  in  the  tour  of 

•  lceM»47. 
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^tantriet  eter  hean  any  tMng  of  what  is  tbc  com- 
moo  sroae  of  sober  mindi,  bot  areeDtrrUiord  witli 
a  coDtimial  round  of  flatteries,  they  caiioot  be  mis- 
tresBes  of  theaiselTes  enough  to  make  arguments 
for  their  own  conduct  from  the  behaviour  of  these 
men  to  others.  It  Is  so  far  otherwise,  that  a  ge- 
neiml  fame  of  falsehood  in  this  kind,  is  a  recom- 
mendation {  and  the  coiromb,  loaded  with  the  fa> 
voun  of  aiany  others,  is  received  like  a  victor 
that  disdains  his  trophies,  to  be  a  victim  to  the  pre* 
sent  charmer. 

If  yon  see  a  maa  more  full  of  gesture  than  ordi- 
nary in  a  public  assembly,  if  loud  upon  no  occa- 
sion, if  negligent  of  the  company  round  him,  and 
yet  laying  watt  for  destroying  by  that  negligence, 
you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  he  has  ruined 
many  a  fttir  one.  The  woman's  man  eiprcHci 
himself  wholly  In  that  motion  which  we  call  strut- 
ting. An  elevated  chest,  a  pinched  hat,  a  mea- 
surable step,  and  a  sly  surveying  eye,  are  the  marks 
of  him.  Now  and  then  you  see  a  gentleman  with 
all  these  accomplishments;  but,  alas,  any  one  of 
them  is  enough  to  undo  tliousands:  when  a  gentle- 
man wfth  such  perfections  adds  to  it  suitable  learn- 
ing, there  should  be  puMIc  warning  of  hb  midence 
io  town,  dmt  we  may  remove  our  wives  and  daugh- 
ten.  It  happens  sometimes  that  such  a  flne  man 
has  read  all  the  miscellany  poems,  a  few  of  our 
comedies,  and  has  the  translotion  of  Ovid*s  epis- 
tles by  hcflut.  *  Oh,  if  it  were  posnible  that  such 
a  one  could  be  as  true  as  he  is  charming!  but  that 
is  too  much,  the  women  will  share  such  a  dear 
fhlse  man:  a  little  gallantry  to  hear  him  talk  one 
would  indulge  one*B  self  in,  let  him  reckon  the 
sticks  of  one's  fan,  say  sonsething  of  the  Cupids 
in  it{  and  the*  call  one  so  many  soft  names  which 
a  man  of  his  learning  has  at  his  fingers-ends. 
There  sure  is  lome  eicuse  for  frailty,  when  at- 
tacked by  such  force  against  a  weak  woman.' 
8nch  is  the  solikM|uv  of  manv  a  lady  one  aright 
name,  at  the  sight  of  one  of  uese,  who  makes  it 
no  iniquity  to  go  on  from  day  to  day  io  the  tin  of 


It  is  certain  that  people  are  got  into  a  way  of 
affectation,  with  a  manner  of  overlooking  th<  amst 
solid  virtues,  and  admiring  the  most  trivial  excel* 
lencies.  The  woman  Is  so  Car  ffnaa  expectiag  to 
be  contemaed  for  being  a  very  li\|udicioas  My 
animal,  that  while  she  can  preserve  her  features 
and  her  mien,  she  knows  she  is  still  the  olject  of 
desires  and  there  is  a  sort  of  secfei  ambition, 
from  reading  frivolous  books,  and  keeping  ns  fri- 
?olons  company,  each  side  to  be  amiable  in  In- 

Krfection,  and  arrive  at  the  characters  of  the 
;ar  Deceiver  and  the  Pe^ared  Fair. 

STBELC*  T, 

•«•  In  Uke  fi»tt«  edition  the  following  note  it  appeoded  te 
thU  naper:  Mr.  HficcUtor  glvet  hi*  nott  hitmblt  Mnrlce  to 
Mr.  R.  M.  of  Cbippenbnm,  in  Willi,  and  hath  received  ibc 
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nnTATBD. 
•That  dirtcting  powV, 


Who  Ibrw*  lb*  ffralus  in  tbe  natal  howt 
That  God  of  nature,  who,  within  na  aCiU, 
Inrlinae  our  nctloOt  not  oomtnme  oar  will. 

POPB. 

I  AM  very  mnch  at  a  loss  to  ezprem  by  any  word 
that  ocean  to  me  in  our  language  that  which  is 


undentood  by  Xndbht  la  Latin.    The  natanl  dii- 
position  to  any  paitiodar  art,  sclpace,  profraiioD, 
or  trade,*  is  very  much  to  be  coasulted  io  the  care 
of  youth,  and  studied  by  men  for  their  own  con- 
duct when  they  form  to  themselves  nay  echemc  of 
life.     It  is  wonderfully  hanl  indeed  for  a  nan  to 
judge  of  his  own  capacity  impartially.    That  nay 
look  great  to  me  which  may  appear  little  to  no- 
other  ;  and  I  may  be  carried  by  foodnem  townida 
myself  so  far,  as  to  attempt  things  too  high  for  my 
talents  and  accomplishments.    But  it  is  not,  mt* 
thinks,  so  very  difficult  a  matter  to  make  a  judg- 
ment of  the  abilities  of  others,  especially  of  those 
who  are  in  their  infancy.    My  common  place  book 
directs  me  on  this  occnsion  to  mention  the  dawnini; 
of  greatnem  in  Alexander,  who  being  mked  in  bia 
youth  to  contend  for  a  prise  in  tim  Olympic 
games,  answered  he  would,  if  he  Imd  kings  to  rvfl 
against  him.    Cassias,  who  was  one  of  the  con< 
spirators  against  Csssnr,  cave  as  great  a  proof  ol 
bis  temper,  when  in  his  childhood  he  struck  a  play< 
fellow,  the  son  of  Sylla,  for  saying  his  father  woi 
muster  of  the  Roman  people.    Sclpin  b  reportei^ 
to  hnve  answered  (when  some  Satteren  at  suppei 
were  asking  him  what  the  Romaas  should  do  for  s 
general  after  his  death)  *  Take  Marina.*     Biariw 
was  then  a  very  boy,  and  had  given  no  instances  oi 
his  falourt  but  it  was  visible  to  Scipio,  from  tJM 
maHnen  of  the  youth,  that  he  had  a  soul  formed 
for  the  attempt  and  execution  of  grent  undertak 
ingf.    I  must  confem  I  have  very  often  with  macl 
sorrow  bewailed  the  misfortaae  of  the  children  ol 
Great-Britain,  when  I  consider  the  ignorance  an4 
ondiiceming  of  the  generality  of  schoolmasteri 
The  boasted  libeity  we  talk  of  is  but  a  mean  re 
ward  for  the  long  servitude,  the  man^  heajt-ache 
and  terron,  to  which  our  childhood  is  exposed  ii 
going  through  a  grammar-school.    Manjf  of  than 
stupid  tyrants  exercise  their  cmelty  without  ao3 
Dsanner  of  distinction  of  the  capadtues  of  children 
or  the  intcfition  of  pareats  in  their  behalf.     Then 
are  many  excellent  tempen  which  nre  worthy  t^ 
be  noarished  and  cakivatcd  with  all  pomible  dili 
gence  and  care,  that  were  never  designed  to  \h 
acquainted  with  Aristotle,  TuUy,  or  Viripl  i  am 
there  are  as  many  who  have  capacities  for  wider 
standing  every  word  those  great  persons  have  wrti 
and  yet  were  not  bom  to  have  aay  relish  of  tbei 
writings.    For  want  of  thb  comaion  and  obvion 
discerning  la  those  vrho  have  the  care  of  yontl 
we  have  so  many  hundred  nnaccountnble  crmtaiv 
every  nge  whipped  up  into  grent  scholMa,  that  an 
for  ever  aear aright  nndentaading, and  wUl  ne%c 
nrrive  nt  it.    These 'are  the  scandal  of  lessen 
and  tJicse  are  generally  the  men  who  are  lo  teac 
others.    The  sense  of  shame  and  honour  b  cnoug 
to  keep  the  worid  itself  in  order  without  corp«»ffU 
ponishoKUt,  much  more  to  train  the  minds  of  oa 
corrupted  and  innocent  children.    II  huApcas, 
doubt  not,  more  than  once  in  a  year,  l&at  a  la 
is  chmtised  for  a  blockhead,  when  it  is  mod  a| 
prehension  ttmt  makes  him  incapable  of  Enow  in] 
what  his  teacher  means.    A  brisk  Imngiantioa  vcr 
often  may  sqggest  aa  error;  which  a  wd  cpald  m 
have  ftdlen  into,  if  he  had  beea  aa  heavy  ia  cot 
jecturing  as  hh  master  in  explaining.    Bat  Usrre 
no  Bsercy  even  towards  a  wrong  Interpretatioa  4 
his  naeaaiag,  the  suSeriagsofthe  scholar's  body  ni 
to  rectify  the  mistakes  of  his  miad. 

I  am  cooildeat  that  no  boy  who  will  aot  be  m 
lared  to  iHten  without  Mows,  will  ever  be  bro«|cl 
to  nny  thing  with  them.  A  grent  or  good  aaia 
must  neceatfily  be  the  worse  for  such  indiKaitiei 
and  it  it  a  sad  chaage  lo  Ime  of  iu  viitac  for  tk 
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to  make  Zolloi  excnia  Unaelf  for  belag  food  of  t 
ber  t  and  to  make  every  nan  in  good  conmerce  I 
with  hit  owo  reflectiAM,  you  had  done  loaiethlng 
worthy  our  applame;  batf  indeed,  lir,  we  rioUl  not 
oommend  yon  for  diapproving  m.  I  iMive  a  great 
deal  more  to  my  to  you^  batl  ihall  mm  it  op  all 
in  tUt  one  remarlu  In  •hort,  sir,  yon  do  not  write 
like  a  gentleman. 

*  I  am,  UK« 
'  Tour  most  humble  lenranl.* 

*  mU  tPBCTATOR, 

*  Tbk  other  day  we  were  tereral  of  m  at  a  tea^ 
table,  and,  aceonllng  to  cmtom,  and  yoor  own  ad- 
vice, had  the  Spectator  read  among  ut.  It  was 
that  (Miper  wherein  yon  are  pleated  to  treat  with 
great  freedom  that  character  which  yon  call  a  wo- 
man's man  «.  We  gnve  np  all  the  lUnds  yoa  have 
mentioned,  except  those  who,  yon  myf  are  oar 
constant  visitants.  1  was  upon  the  occasion  com- 
missioned by  Uk  company  to  write  to  yon  and  tell 
yon,  *  that  we  shall  not  part  with  the  men  we  have 
at  present,  notll  the  men  of  sense  think  fit  to  re- 
lieve them,  and  give  as  their  company  in  their 
stead.*  Yon  cannol  imagine  bat  that  we  love  to 
hear  reason  and  good  sense  better  than  the  ribal- 
dry we  are  at  praent  entertained  with;  bat  we 
most  have  company,  and  among  «  very  inconsi- 
derable IS  better  than  none  at  alL  We  are  nuule 
for  the  cemeits  of  society,  and  came  iot^  the  world 
to  create  relatiow  amongst  maakindi  and  sblitode 
b  an  onnatonl  being  to  on  If  the  men  of  good 
nndentanding  woold  forget  a  little  of  their  seve* 
rity,  they  woold  find  their  aceoont  in  itf  and  thefar 
wisdom  woold  have  a  plenmrc  in  it,  to  which  thi^ 
are  now  straqgetv.  It  Is  natural  among  as  when 
men  have  a  tme  relish  of  oar  company  and  our 
value,  to  my  every  thing  with  a  better  grace:  and 
there  Is  without  designing  it  somethlnc  ornamental 
in  what  men  utter  before  women,  which  is  lost  or 
neglected  In  convenatioas  of  men  only.  Give  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  sir,  it  woold  do  you  no' great 
harm  if  yon  yourself  came  m  little  more  into  our 
company:  it  would  certainly  cure  you  of  a  certain 
positire  and  determining  isanner  In  which  you  talk 
la  hopes  or  your  amendnaent, 
*Iam,  sin, 

'  Your  gentle  reader.* 
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*  Yoon  professed  regard  to  the  foir  sex,  nmy  perw 
haps*make  them  value  your  admonitions  when  they 
will  not  those  of  other  saen.  I  derire  yoo,  sir,  to 
repent  some  lectures  upon  subjects  which  ytm  liave 
now  and  then  in  a  cuisory  nmaner  only  just  touched. 
I  would  have  a  Spectator  wholly  writ  upon  good- 
breedingt  and  after  you  have  amerted  that  time  and 
place  are  tp  be  very  much  considered  in  all  our 
actiom,  it  will  be  proper  to  dwell  upon  behaviour 
at  chnrch.  On  Sunday  last  ngntv^  nnd  reverend 
man  preachrd  at  our  church.  Tnere  was  something 
particular  in  his  nccent,  but  without  any  manner  of 
affectation.  This  paiticalarity  a  set  of  gigglcrs 
thought  the  most  necemary  thing  to  be  taken  notire 
of  in  his  whole  discoarse,  and  made  It  an  occasion 
of  aUith  during  the  whole  tlase  of  sermon.  You 
should  see  one  of  them  ready  to  bant  behind  a  foa, 
another  pointing  to  acompanion  la  another  sent, and 
a  fourth  with  an  arch  composure,  m  If  she  #ould  if 
pomiMe  stifle  her  laughter.  There  were  many  ge»> 
tiemcn  who  looked  at  them  stcdfastly,  but  thb  ttey 
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took  for  ogling  apd  admiring  them.  There  « 
one  of  the  merry  ones  in  particular,  that  found  o 
but  just  then  that  she  had  bat  five  flngen,  for  li 
fell  a  reckoning  the  pretty  piffces  of  ivory  o%er  ai 
over  again,  to  find  hciseir  employment,  and  o 
laugh  out.  Would  it  not  be  expedient,  Mr.  Spc 
tutor,  that  the  churchwarden  should  hold  up  1 
wand  on  these  occasiom,  and  keep  the  decency 
the  place,  as  a  magistrate  does  the  peace  In  a  tomi 
elsewhere}* 

*  m.  iPBCTATOn, 

*  I  AM  a  woman*s  man,  and  read  with  a  very  ft 
lady  your  paper  •,  wherein  yoil  foil  upon  m  mkt 
vou  envy:  wnat  do  you  think  I  did?  Yoo  mi 
know  she  wm  dreaing,  I  read  the  Spectator 
her,  and  she  laughed  at  the  pteces  where  1 
thought  I  wu  touchi^i  I  threw  away  your  mor 
and  taking  up  her  girdle,  cried  oat, 

«  Give  ne  b«t  wbst  thb  ribsad  boond. 
Tske  aU  tbc  rest  the  tiin  goes  rooad^.^ 

'  She  miiled,  sir,  and  said  you  were  a  pedan 
so  my  of  me  what  you  please,  read  Seneca,  ai 
quote  him  ag^imt  me  if  yon  thlak  fit. 

*  I  am,  sia, 

*  Your  humble  servant* 

T. 
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hdieka  vUmt  tibi,  cS  fnuni4a  dreum 
CwNfut,  nubem  eripimm 

vnajbi.u.vcr.dsi, 

TlW  ctoad,  whkh,  lotcracpttac  tht  dear  llghl. 
HSOBo^  thy  eyes,  sad  DluBts 
I  wiunaiovs 


floats  thy 


slmrlMi 
UMNtaTdfbty 


Wnm  I  wm  at  Grand  Cairo  J,  I  picked  op  1 
vend  oriental  manuscripts,  which  I  have  itill  I 
me.  Among  others  I  met  with  one  entitled,  T 
Visions  of  MIrxa,  which  I  have  read  o\€r  mi 
great  pleasure.  I  intend  to  gire  It  to  the  pub 
when  I  have  no  other  entertainment  for  them:  ai 
shall  begin  with  the  flnt  vision,  which  I  ha 
translated  word  for  word  as  follows : 

'  On  the  iflb  day  of  the  moon,  which  accordii 
to  the  custom  of  my  forefothers  I  alwayi  kei 
holy,,  after  having  washed  mysdf,  aod  offered  1 
my  morning  devotions,  I  ascended  the  high  hilH 
Bagdat,  la  order  to  pam  the  rest  of  the  &j  ia  a 
ditatioa  aod  pmyer.  As  I  wm  here  airiqg  ■}#< 
00  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  I  Ml  into  a  p< 
fouod  contemplation  on  the  vanity  of  humao  lif 
and  possii^  from  one  thonghi  to  another,  **  9ai 
ly,**  said  I,  •"  man  is  but  a  shadow,  aad  Utt 
dream.**  Whilst  I  was  thm  mming,  I  cast  my  tj 
towards  the  smnmit  of  a  rock  that  wm  not  I 
from  me,  where  1  discovered  one  In  the  habit  oi 
■hepherd,  with  a  little  musical  iartrumeut  ia  1 
haad.  As  I  looked  upon  him  he  uplied  it  to  1 
lips,  aad  began  to  play  upon  it.  llie  sound  of 
wm  exceeding  sweet,  and  wrought  into  a  Tan« 
of  tunes  that  were  inexpressibly  metodiom,  H 
altogether  different  from  nny  thlag  I  had  e« 
heard.  They  nut  ore  in  mind  of  thorn  heaves 
ain  that  are  played  to  the  departed  souk  of  c« 
Bien  upon  their  tol  arrival  In  ftradise,  to  «« 
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oi<  tbe  iaproBiom  of  the  last  agonies,  and  qoalif^ 
Aeai  for  the  pleamret  of  that  happy  place.  My 
krart  nthed  away  in  secret  raptures. 

'  I  bad  been  often  told  tiiat  the  rock  before  me 
t»  (ke  laanC  of  a  Genius ;  and  that  several  had 
bffD  entertained  with  music  who  had  passed  by  it, 
bit  never  beard  that  the  musician  had  before  miade 
Kosdf  visible.  When  he  had  raised  my  thoughts 
bj  tkote  transporting  aire  which  he  played,  to 
tiste  the  pleasures  of  his  couTcrsation,  as  I  loolced 
BpoQ  kim  like  one  astontsfaed,  he  beckoned  to  me, 
asd  br  the  waving  of  his  hand  directed  me  to  ap- 
prvaA  the  place  where  he  sat.  I  drew  near  with 
(bt  reverence  which  is  due  to  a  superior  nature  $ 
ttd  as  ny  heart  vras  entirely  subdued  by  the  cap* 
tnatiflg  struns  1  had  heard,  I  fell  down  at  his 
fert  ami  wept.  *  The  GeniuS  smiled  upon  me  with 
I  iook  of  compassion  and  affability  that  famill- 
irizfd  biki  to  my  imagination,  and  at  once  dis- 
pelled ail  the  fean  and  apprehensions  with  which 
I  approached  him.  He  lined  me  from  the  ground, 
ud' taking  me  by  the  hand,  ^  Mirza,*'  said  be, 
"1  kave  heard  thee  in  thy  soliloquies!   follow 

'  He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the 
ncL,  and  placing  me  on  the  top  of  it,  **  Cast  thy 
f>ff  eastward,*'  said  he,  '*  and  tell  me  what  thou 
wnt"— *•  I  see,"  said  I,  **  a  huge  valley,  and  a 
frad»|rioa$  tide  of  vrater  rolling  throogb  it.**—**  The 
nilO  that  thou  seest,"  said  he^  '^  is  the  Vale  of 
Mwrv,  and  the  tide  of  water  ^t  thou  seeot  is 
fan  hf  the  great  tide  of  Etemity,'*~<*  What  is 
tbr  rearao,"  said  I,  *^  that  the  tide  I  see  rises  out 
'>f  a  thick  mist  at  one  end,  and  again  loses  itself 
Q  a  thick  mist  at  the  other  ?"— "^  What  thoo  seest,*' 
«)d  be,  **  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which  is 
fsUfd  time,  measured  out  by  the  sun,  and  reach- 
•a;  from  the  beginning  of  tl^  world  to  its  con- 
aanation.  Examine  now,"  said  be,  **  this  sea 
(bat  ft  bounded  w|th  da|-kn«ss  at  both  ends,  and 
i^n  Be  what  thou  discoverest  in  it.**—-**  I  see  a. 
'^e,'*  aid  1,  **  standing  in  t&e  midst  of  the 
f^e."— "  The  bridge  thou  seest,**  said  he,  •'  Is  Hu- 
an  life :  consider  it  attentively.**  Upon  a  more 
''Nnly  survey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of 
V«>core  and  ten  entire  arches,  with  several  bro- 
i^  arches,  which,  added  to  those  that  were  en- 
'^1  oiade  up  the  number  about  an  hundred.  As 
f  va»  counting  the  airchee,  the  Genius  told  me  that 
1^'  bridge  consisted  at  first  of  a  thousand  arches; 
^  tkat  a  peat  Hood  swept  away  the  rest,  and 
^  tkc  briue  in  the  ruinous  condition  I  now  be- 
^  iL  "  But  tell  me  further,**  said  he,  <*  what 
^  diacoverest  on  it.'*—**  I  see  multitudes  of 
P^t  passing  over  it,**  said  I,  **  and  a  black 
Wod  banging  on  each  end  of  iL**  As  I  looked 
^  aueatively,  I  saw  several  of  the  passengers 
^piilg  thnragh  the  bridge  into  the  great  tide 
'^  flowed  naderncath  it$  and  upon  fiirther  eza^ 
"i^BtiM,  peredved  there  were  innumerable  trap- 
<»(«tbailay concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  the 
l|^*<asea  no  sooner  trod  upon,  but  they  fell  through 
^iato  the  tide,  and  immediatelv  disappeared 
*^  bidden  pitfidi  were  set  very  thick  at  the  en- 
^^*^  of  the  bridge,  so  that  throogsof  people  no 
^^  brake  throogh  the  cloud,  but  many  of  them 
^  uMo  them,  l&y  grew  thinner  towards  the 
^■^^^  hot  maltiplinl  and  lay  closer  together  to- 
«ard«  die  cad  of  the  arches  that  were  entire. 

'  Tkere  irerc  Indeed  some  persons,  but  their  num- 
^  ««  very  miall,  that  continued  a  kind  of  bob- 
^  narth  on  the  broken  arches,  but  fell  through 
^  «fier  another,  being  quite  iired  and  spent  with 
•J^awaJk. 


*  I  passed  some  time  In  the  contemplation  of  this 
wonderfol  structure,  and  the  great  variety  of  ob- 
jects which  it  presented.  My  l^art  was  filled  with 
a  deep  melancholy  to  see  several  dropping  unex- 
pectedly in  the  midst  of  mirth,  and  jollity,  and 
catching  at  every  thing  that  stood  by  them  to  save 
themselves.  Rome  were  looking  op'  towards  hea- 
ven in  a  thoughtful  posture,  and  in  the  piidst  of  a 
speculation  stumbled  and  fell  out  of  sight.  Multi- 
tudes were  very  bnsy  in  the  pursuit  of  bubbles, 
that  glittered  in  th^ir  eyes  and  danced'  before 
them:  but  often  when  they  thought  themselves 
within  the  reach  of  them,  their  footing  failed,  and 
down  they  sunk.  In  this  confhsion  <^  objects,  I 
observed  some  with  scimitars  in  their  hands,  and 
othen  with  urinals,  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the 
bridge,  thrutfing  several  persons  on  trap-doors 
whidi  did  not  seem  to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which 
they  might  have  escaped,  had  they  not  been  thus 
forced  upon  theni. 

*  The  Genius,  seeing  me  indulge  myself  on  this 
melancholy  prospect,  told  me  1  had  dwelt  long 
enough  upon  it.  ^  TStke  thine  eyes  off  the  bridge," 
said  he,  **  and  tell  nie  if  thou  yet  seest  any  thing 
thou  dost  not  comprehend.**  Uponr  looking  up, 
**  What  mean,**  said  I,  **  those  great  flights  of 
birds  that  are  perpetually  hovering  about  the 
bridge,  and  settling  upon  it  from  time  to  time  ?  I 
see  vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cormorants,  and  among 
many  other  feathered  creatures,  several  little  wi  nged 
boys,  that  perch  in  great  numben  upon  the  middle 
arches.*'—^  These,'*  said  the  Genius,  **  are  Envy, 
Avarice,  Snperstitioo,  Despair,  Love,  with  the 
like  caret  ^d  passions  that  infest  human  life.** 

*  1  here  fetcped  a  deep  sigh.  **  Alas,**  said  T, 
**.raan  was  mode  in  vain  I  how  is  he  given  away  to 
misery  and  mortality!  tortured  in  life,  and  swal- 
lowed up  in  death  I**  The  Genius,  being  moved 
with  compassion  towards  me,  bid  me  quit  so  un-. 
comfortable  a  prospect.  ^  Look,  no  more,**  said 
he,  '^on  man  in  Uie  first  stage  of  his  existence,  in  his 
setting  out  for  eternity  |  but  cast  thine  eye  on  that 
thick  mist  into  which  the  tide  bean  the  several 
generatiobs  of  mortals  that  fall  into  it.**  I  directed 
my  sight  as  I  was  ordered,  and  (whether  or  no  the 
good  Genins  strengthened  it  with  .any  supernatural 
force,  ot  dissipated  part  of  the  mist  that  was  be- 
fore too  thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate)  1  saw  the 
valley  opening  at  the  further  end,  and  spreading 
forth  into  an  immense  ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock 
of  adamant  running  through  the  midst  of  it,  and 
dividing  it  Into  two  equal  parts.  The  clou<b  still  / 
rested  on  one  half  of  it,  insomuch  that  I  could 
discover  nothing  in  it|  but  the  other  appeared  to 
me  a  vast  ocean  planted  with  innumerable  islands, 
that  were  covered  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  in- 
terwoven with  a  thousand  little  shining  seas  that 
ran  among  them.  I  could  see  persons  dicssed  In 
j^orious  habits  with-  garlands  upon  their  heads, 
passing  among  the  trees,  lying  down  by  the  sides 
of  fountains,  or  resting  on  beds  of  flowers;  and 
could  hear  a  confused  harmony  of  singiilg  birds, 
falling  waters,  human  voices,  and  musical  instru- 
ments. Gladness  grew  in  me  upon  the  discovery 
of  so  delightful  a  scene.  I  wished  for  the  wings  of 
an  eagle,  that  1  might  fly  away  to  those  happy 
seats ;  but  the  Genius  told  me  there  was  no  passage 
to  them,  except  through  the  gates  of  death  that  I 
saw  opening  every  moment  upon  the  bridge.  **Tlie 
islands,**  said  he,  '^  that  lie  so  fresh  aod  green  be- 
fore thee,  and  with  which  the  whole  fiice  of  the 
ocean  appears  spotted  as  far  as  thou  canst  see, 
are  more  in  number  than  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore  i 
there  are  myriads  of  'islands  behind  those  which 
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tbM  here  dtocoverttt,  rawklng  tether  tiMn  thine 
eye,  or  eren  thine  Imagination,  can  extend  itself. 
Iliete  are  the  namions  of  good  men  after  death, 
wIm,  according  to  the  dei^ree  and  Icinds  of  virtue 
In  which  they  excelled,  are  diitribnted  among  these 
•ereral  ialandt,  which  abonnd  with  pleasures  of 
dlflTerent  kinds  and  degrees,  suitable  to  the  relishes 
and  perfections  of  those  who  are  settled  in  them  i 
every  island  is  a  paradise  accommodated  to  its  re> 
tpectire  inhabitants.  Are  not  these,  O  Mirxa«  hap 
bitatlons  worth  contending  for  ?  Docs  life  appear 
miserable,  that  gives  thee  opportunities  of  earning 
•Bch  a  reward  ?  Is  death  to  be  feared,  that  will 
convey  thee  to  so  happy  an  existence  ?  Think  not 
man  was  made  in  vain,  who  has  such  an  eternity 
reserved  for  himk*'  1  gaxed  with  inexpressible 
pleasure  on  these  happy  islands.  ^  At  length," 
aaid  I,  **  show  me  now,  I  beseech  thee,  the  secrets 
that  lie  hid  under  those  dark  clouds  which  cover 
the  ocean  on  the  other  siJe  of  the  rock  of  ada- 
mant.** The  Genius  making  me  no  answer,  I 
turned  about  to  addrem  m>sclf  to  him  •  second 
tfane,  but  I  found  that  he  had  left  me;  I  then 
turned  again  to  the  vision  which  1  bad  been  so  long 
contemputting  t  but  instead  of  Che  rolling  tide,  the 
arched  bridge,  and  the  happy  islands,  I  saw  no- 
thing but  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdat,  with 
oxen,  sheep,  and  camels,  grating  upon  the  sides 
of  it.' 

Tkeeitd  ofikefirtt  VUUm  ^f  Mirttu 
▲DDDon.  C. 
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divudor,  mt^ue  m 


Magna  sanmiynim,  4»  mominu  ha0m  kanertm. 

HOR.  flst. 4- 1*  1*  vcr.43. 


Be  ilooc  esncialui  thl« 


>,  who  writes 


With  fkaqr  kifbf  mmI  boM  sod  dahoc  ttgbu. 

CRBSCH. 

Trsus  b  00  character  more  fkcoaently  given  to  a 
writer,  than  that  of  being  a  gcotai.  I  have  heard 
many  a  little  sonneteer  cdled  a  ine  genlns.  There 
is  not  aH  heroic  scribbler  in  ike  nation,  that  has  not 
Us  admirers  who  think  him  a  great  genius :  and  as 
for  your  sBsatterew  in  tragedy,  there  is  scarce  a 
man  among  them  who  is  not  cried  up  by  one  or 
other  for  a  prodigious  genim. 

My  design  In  this  paper  is,  to  consider  what  Is 
property  a  great  genius,  and  to  throw  some 
thoughts  together  on  so  uncommon  a  eolgect. 

Among  great  geniuses  tiiose  few  draw  the  ad- 
miration or  all  the  worid  upon  (hem,  and  stand  up 


ao  the  prodigies  of  mankind,  who  by  the  mere 
•treogCh  nf  natural  parts,  and  without  any  amis- 
tance  of  art  6r  learning,  have  produced  works  that 
were  the  delight  of  their  own  times,  and  the  won- 
dcr  of  posteiity.  There  appenn  something  nobly 
wild  and  extravagant  in  these  great  natural  geniuses 
llM  is  inflnitely  more  beautlfU  than  all  the  turn 
•ad  polishing  of  what  the  French  call  a  MtapHi^ 
by  which  they  would  expmn  a  genim  reflned  by 
eanvcnntkm,  reflecaoo,  and  the  reading  of  the 
most  polite  nnthon.  The  grratest  genius  which 
runs  thriMKh  the  arts  and  sciences,  takes  n  kind  of 
Unctnre  irom  them,  and  falk  unavoidably  into 
imitatioA. 

Manv  of  thew  great  natoral  geniuses  that  were 
•ever  disciplined  and  broken  by  rules  of  art,  are 
to  be  found  nmong  the  ancients,  and  in  particular 
among  those  of  the  more  ea^tem  parts  of  the  world. 
Homer  has  inanmenblc  flights  that  VirgU  was  not 


able  to  reach-,  and  in  the  Old  Tertament  we  tM 

several  passages  more  elevated  and  sublime  th« 

UAy  in  Homer.    At  the  some  time  that  we  allow  I 

greater  and  more  daring  genius  to  the  aacleotft,  «i 

most  own  that  the  greatest  of  them  very  much  faiifi 

in,  or,  if  you  will,  that  they  were  muck  above  m 

nicety  and  correctnem  of  the  modems.    In  thd 

similitudes  nnd  allusions,  provided  there  wm 

likeneis,  they  did  not  much  trouble  thcmself< 

about  the  decency  of  the  comparison :  thus  Soh 

mon  resembles  the  nose  of  his  beloved  to  the  ton< 

of  Lebanon  which  looketh  toward  Dasasscmi  { 

the  coming  of  a  thief  in  the  night,  b  a  similitude  i 

the  same  kind  in  the  New  Testament  •.    It  uoal 

be  endless  to  make  collections  of  tUs  nature  \  H 

mer  illmtrates  one  of  hb  heroes  eocompasMd  vtl 

the  enemy,  by  an  am  In  a  fleld  of  con,  that  b 

his  sides  belaboured  by  nil  the  bovs  of  the  vitUci 

without  stirring  a  foot  for  it :  nnd  an9thcr  of  ibe 

tossing  to  and  fro  in  hb  bed  nnd  burning  with  r 

seotment,  ton  piece  of  fledh  broiled  on  the  coal 

Thb  particular  foUnre  in  the  ancients,  opem 

large  fleid  of  raillery  to  the  little  wits,  who  a 

laogfa  at  an  indecency,  but  not  relish  hut  sublime  I 

these  sorts  of  writii^i.    IW  present  Emperor  | 

Persia,  conformable  to  thb  eastern  way  of  thial 

ing,  amidst  a  great  many  ooinpous  titles,  dcaen 

nates  himself  *  the  son  of  glory,'  nnd  *  the  n 

meg  of  dellf^U'   In  short,  to  cut  off  aU  cavillii 

against   the  nncients,   and  particniariy  those  < 

the  wanner  climates,  who  had  most  beat  and  lil 

in  their  bnaginatioii*,  we  are  to  conmder  that  tl 

rule  of  observing  what  the  French  call  the  li« 

seance  In  an  allusion,  bus  been  found  out  of  bui 

yean,  and  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  worl^ 

where  we  would  nuke  some  amends  for  our  o« 

of  fofce  and  spirit,  by  a  scrupulous  nicety  al 

exnctnen  in  our  compositions.    Our  conntr^M 

Shakspeare  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  ifl 

kind  of  great  geniuses. 

1  cannot  quit  thb  head  without  observiais  (h 
Pindnr  wns  a  great  genius  of  the  first  class,  «h 
was  hurried  on  by  a  nataral  fire  and  impeivofti^  I 
vnst  conceptions  of  things  and  noble  sallies  of  in 
gination.  At  the  same  time,  can  any  diiac  \ 
more  ridiculous,  than  for  men  of  a  sober  and  dm 
derate  (bncy  to  imitate  this  poet*s  way  of  writii 
in  those  monstrous  compositions  which  go  amooK  | 
under  the  nnme  or  Pindarics?  When  1  see  peopi 
copying  works,  which,  ns  Horace  has  reprnenu 
them,  are  singular  hi  their  Und,  and  ioiniubl^ 
when  I  see  men  following  IrregularitieB  by  Tui 
and  by  the  little  tricks  of  art  straiaiqg  after  U 
most  unbounded  llighu  of  nature,  1  cannot  but  s] 
ply  to  them  that  passage  in  Terence : 


htetria  hmc  •!  tm  paiyiM 


JUUtem  €ertafa€ere,nikU9pUu 

,  BUW.  Act  I.  It.  I. 

<  Too  msy  ss  well  pretend  to  b«  nnd  sad  »b  7«>«rtfn 
at  the  noic  tluM,  ••  to  tbiok  of  radnctaf  tioc  aacc 

tain  tkiBg*  to  uy  ootaliity  by  mmob.' 

In  short,  a  modem  Pindaric  writer,  cempart 
with  Pindnr,  b  like  a  sbtcr  ammig  the  CM 
sais  f  compared  with  VirgU>  Sibyl :  there  b  tl 


•SeiiKorflobmoBfViLV  Matt  niv.  4S»  te-  > 
4  A  tct  of  mnch  cntteutaM^  who  esan  n«»  B^ 
■bout  tbc  year  1707.  Tbey  called  tbnMctvn  9me^  p* 
pbctA,  pretended  toiMptntno  and  tke  flA  of  winrin.  ti 
deluded  many  pMpIc  ootof  tbdr  money  at  wott  ai  thtir  •J 
woi  but  tbey  wew soon  detoetodaalmportoiai  sod.  •n^ 

ISth  of  NoT«Db«,  Ellas  UumOf  Joko  Andc,  Md  WjfM 
Flicks  WW  emiTteted  as impoitofa and d^twbm of  tfctjN 

Ik  neacet  and  tko  ifn«ol  them  soon  q^Mti  ^^^H^^ 
They  wsfc  leacnlly  eoaridcrtd  m  Jcsoitf  la  disfnli^ 
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dHtortioa,  griBftce«  and  outward  Upaaeei  but  no- 
ifcinK  0f  tftat  diviiw  impnlae  which  laiaes  the  mind 
■bote  iiielf,  and  makes  the  soanda.  more  than  ha- 


Tlew  if  aoocber  kind  of  ffeati^eniiises  which  I 
ihall  flace  in  a  lerood  cUm,  not  as  I  think  them 
mkruK  to  the  lint,  bat  only  for  distinction's  sake, 
ai  they  aie  of  a  different  kind.  This  second  class 
of  frrat  geaiascs  are  those  that  have  formed  them- 
kNo  by  relcs^  and  submitted  the  greatness  of  their 
■Btnal  taleati  to  the  corrections  and  restraints  of 
vt.  Soch  among  the  Greeks  were  Plato  and 
Aristotlei  among  the  Romans,  Virgil  and  Tully; 
misng  the  English,  Milton  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 

The  gcfliui  in  both  these  rltisncB  of  authors  may 
bt  e^oally  great,  but  shows  itself  after  a  diiferent 
mouier.  In  the  first,  it  is  like  a  rich  soil  in  a  happy 
difliate,  that  produces  a  whole  wilderness  of  noble 
plssb  raittg  in  a  thousand  beautiful  landscapes, 
wichoot  any  certain  order  or  regularity.  In  the 
•(her,  it  is  the  same  rich  soil  under  the  same  happy 
cliBite,  that  has  been  laid  out  in  walks  and  par- 
teires  and  cat  into  shape  and  beamy  by  the  skill 
»f  the  gardener. 

The  great  danger  in  these  latter  kind  of  ge- 
Macs,  is,  lest  they  cramp  their  own  abilities  too 
■ach  by  imitBtion,  and  form  themselves  altogether 
■poo  models,  without  giving  the  fiill  play  to  their 
ovn  natural  parts.  An  imitation  of  the  best  au- 
tbofi  is  not  to  eompare  with  a  good  original ;  and 
1  believe  we  may  observe,  that  very  few  writers 
■Bake  an  extraordinary  figure  in  the  \world,  who 
bvr  Bot  soneChtng  in  their  way  of  thinking  or  ex- 
pKssiag  thpnselves,  that  it  peculiar  to  them,  and 
ntirely  their  own. 

'  It  is  odd  to  consider  what  great  geniuses  are 
naetimes  thrown  away  upon  trifles. 

^  1  once  saw  a  shepherd,*  says  a  famous  Italian 
sothor,  *  who  nsed  to  divert  himsdf  in  his  solitudes 
with  toning  up  eggs,  and  catching  them  again  witli- 
o«t  breaking  them :  in  which  he  had  arrived  to  so 
ptat  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  he  would  keep 
tp  four  at  a  time  for  several  minutes  together  play- 
la^  to  the  air,'and  falling  into  his  hand  by  turns. 
I  Ibuik,*  says  the  author,  *  I  never  saw  a  greater 
ietfrity  tlaa  in  this  man's  face ;  for  by  his  wonder- 
hk  penevcranoe  and  application,  he  had  contracted 
the  lerioanem  and  gravity  of  a  privy-counsellor  i 
ud  I  could  not  but  reflect  with  myself,  that  the  same 
saidaity  and  attention*  had  they  been  rightly  ap- 
plied, Blight  imve  made  him  a  greater  mathemati- 
tiaa  dma  Archimedes.* 


Aomooir. 
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hat  4Ub  mgUaifatot  :J\$»u$^eper  Ao-tom, 
imi  «M  in  atraio  H  toeU  craitra  corcnantt 
ft  ttbmui,  Zjtmte,  vbeat:  pteorUqut  magiitria 
Vatiocujmeuii  certmntma  pomi  in  uimo, 
Car>9rafwr  mgrtaii  nudat  predura  palaatra, 
Bmc  oiun  tMUres  niam  eolutre  Satinit 

Ramuetfrmter.'  Hejbrtit  Etruria  crtcit, 
dL  rtnimfaetm  tat  putchtrrUim  Botna, 

VIRG.  Georg.  it.  vcr.  597. 


\ 


mnttell  in  rartfe  pompi  oti  boly-dm]^*, 

T«ramlpvwcnajottoDlatk>n  psyts 

Aad  on  tW  green  ills  careless  linbi  displays ; 

IW  taeortO  is  in  the  midst  {  the  herdimen.  round 

The  cbeerfol  fire,  provoke  his  health  in  goblets  crown*d. 

He  ealls  o«  Bttecb«i%  and  propounds  the  prise,  ) 

The  Roooi  his  MWw-groom  at  huts  defies,  > 

Ami  bepdf  his  bow,  and  levels  with  his  eyes:  > 

Ornzipt  fcr  wrestling,  smears  his  limbs  with  oil, 

Atd  waichea  with  a  trip  his  fte  to  IbfL 
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Such  was  the  life  the  finigsl  flahJnM  led; 
'So  Remus  and  his  brother  god  were  bi«d : 
Ftom  whom  th*  austere  Ktrarian  virtue  rose  { 
And  this  rude  Ufieour  homely  fiithers  chose; 
Old  Rome  flt>m  such  a  race  derlvM  her  birth. 
The  leat  of  empire,  and  the  conquered  earth. 

DRYDEN. 

I  AM  glad  that  my  late  going  into  the  countiy  haa 
increased  the  number  of  my  eorrespondentSy  one  of 
whom  sends  me  the  following  letter: 

'  sni, 
*  Thouor  yon  are  pleased  to  retire  from  us  so  soon 
into  the  city,  I  hope  vou  will  not  think  the  alTairs 
of  the  country  altogether  unworthy  of  your  inspec- 
tion for  the  Atture.  1  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
your  short  face  at  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley*s,  and 
have  ever  since  thought  your  person  and  writing* 
both  extraordinary.  Had  you  staid  there  a  few 
days  longer,  you  would  have  seen  a  country  wake, 
which  you  know  in  most  ,parts  of  England  is  the 
eve-feast  of  the  dedication  of  our  churches.  I  was 
hut  week  at  one  of  these  assemblies,  which  was 
held  In  a  neighbouring  parish  \  where  1  found  their 
Green  covered  with  a  promiscuous  multitude  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes,  who  esteem  one  another  more 
or  less  the  following,  part  of  the  year,  according  as 
they  dutingnish  themselves  at  this  time.  The  whole 
company  were  in  their  holiday  clothes,  and  divided 
into  several  parties,  all  of  them  eodeavonring  to  - 
show  themselves  in  those  exercises  wherein  they 
excelled,  and  to  gain  the  approbation  of  the 
lookers-on. 

'  I  found  a  ring  of  cudgd-players,  who  were 
breaking  one  anoUier*s  heiAs,  in  order  to  •make 
some  impression  on  their  mistresses*  hearts.  I  ob- 
served a  lusty  young  fellow,  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  a  broken  pate  t  but  what  considerably  added 
to  the  anguish  of  the  wound  was,  his  overhearing 
an  old  man,  who  shook  hb  head  and  said,  **  That ' 
he  questioned  now  if  Black  Kate  would  marry 
him  these  three  years.*'  1  was  diverted  from  a 
further  observation  of  these  c6mbataots  by  a  foot- 
ball match,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  Che 
Green :  where  Tom  Short  behaved  himself  so  well, 
that  most  people  seemed  to  agree,  **  it  was  im- 
possible that  he  should  remain  a  bachelor  until  the 
next  wake.*'  Having  played  many  a  match  my- 
self, I  could  have  looked  longer  on  this  sport,  had 
I  not  observed  a  country  girl,  who  was  posted  on 
an  eminence  atxsome  distance  from  me,  and  was 
making  so  manv  odd  grimaces,  and  writhing  and 
distorting  her  whole  body  in  so  strange  a  manner, 
as  made  me  very  desirous  to  know  the  meaning  of 
it.  Upon  my  coming  up  to  her,  I  found  that  she 
was  overlooking  a  ring  of  wrestlere,  and  that  her 
sweetheart,  a  perMin  of  small  stature,  was  coo- 
tending  with  a  huge  brawny  fellow,  who  twirled 
him  about,  and  shook  the  little  man  so  violently,  , 
that,  by  a  secret  sympathy  of  hearts,  it  produced 
all  those  agiutions  in  the  person  of  hb  mistress, 
who,  I  dare  say,  like  Caslia  in  Shakspeare,  on  the 
same  occasion,  could  have  wished  herself  **  invi- 
sible to  catch  the  strong  fellow  by  the  leg*.*'  The 
*squire  of  the  parish  treats  the  whole  company  every 
year  with  a  hogshead  of  ale  \  and  proposes  a  bea^ 
ver  hat  as  a  lecompense  to  him  who  gives  most 
ffdls.  This  has  raised  such  a  spirit  of  emulation  in 
the  youth  of  the  ylace,  that  some  of  them  have  ren- 
dered themselves  very  expert  at  this  exercise ;  and 
I  was  often  surprised  to  see  a  fellow's  heels  fly  op. 
by  a  trip  which  was  given  him  so  smartly  that  I 
could  scarce  discern  it.     I  found  that  the   old 

•  As  You  Like  it,  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 
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wrettlen  addov  entered  the  ring  until  lODie  one 
was  grown  formidable  by  having  thrown  two  or 
three  of  hb  opponents  i  bot  kept  -themselves,  as  it 
were,  in  a  reserved  body  to  defend  the  hat,  which 
Is  always  hung  np  by  the  person  who  gets  it  in  one 
of  the  most  conspicnooB  parts  of  the  house,  and 
loolced  upon  by  the  whole  fkmtly  as  something  ro> 
donndiag  ranch  more  to  their  honour  than  a  coat 
of  aims.  There  was  a  fellow  who  was  so  busy  in 
regulating  all  the  ceremonies,  and  seemed  to  carry 
such  an  air  of  importance  in  his  looks,  that  I  co^ld 
not  help  inqairing  who  he  was,  and  was  immedi- 
ately answered,  **  That  he  did  not  value  hfanself 
upon  nothing,  for  that  he  and  his  anceston  had  won 
io  many  hats,  that  his  parlour  looked  like  a  haber- 
dasher's shop."  However,  this  thint  of  glory  in 
them  all,  was  the  reaion  that  no  one  man  stood 
**  lord  of  the  ring*'  for  above  three  falb  while  I 
was  among  them. 

*  The  young  maids,  who  were  not  looken-on  at 
these  exercises,  were  themselves  engaged  in  some 
diversion  i  and  upon  my  asUng  a  farmer's  son  of 
my  own  parish  what  he  was  gaaing  at  with  so  much 
attention,  he  told  me,  **  That  he  wa^  seeing  Betty 
Welch,"  whom  I  knew  to  be  his  sweetheart,  **  pitch 
a  bar." 

'  In  short,  I  found  the  men  endeavoured  to  show 
the  women  they  were  no  cowards,  and  that  the 
whole  company  strived  to  recommend  themselves  to 
each  other,  by  making  it  <ipp«v  thai  they  were 
all  in  a  perfect  state  of  health,  and  it  to  undergo 
anv  ftUiguci  of  bodi|^  labour.  ' 

'  Your  judgment  upon  this  method  of  love  and 
gallantry,  as  it  is  at  present  practised  among  us  in 
the  country,  will  very  much  oblige, 

'  ^iB,  your*s,  &c* 

If  I  would  here  put  on.  the  scholar  and  politi* 
cian,  I  might  inform  my  readers  how  these  bodily 
exereises  or  games  were  formerly  encouraged  in  all 
the  commonwealths  of  Greece ;  from  whence  the 
Romans  afterwards  borrowed  their  pentaiAlum^ 
which  was  composed  of  running,  wrestling,  leaping, 
throwing,  and  boiing,  though  the  prises  were  ge- 
nerally nothing  but  a  crown  of  cypress  or  parsley, 
hats  not  being  in  fashion  in  those  days :  that  there 
is  an  old  statute,  which  obliges  every  nmn  in  Eng- 
land, having  such  an  estate,  to  keep  and  exercise 
the  long-bow  I  by  which  means  our  anccstOn.  ex- 
celled all  Other  nations  in  the  use  of  that  weapon, 
and  wje  had  all  the  real  advantages,  without  the 
Inconvenience  of  a  standing  army:  and  that  I 
«nce  met  with  a  book  of  proiects,  in  which  the 
author,  considering  to  what  DOOle  ends  that  spirit 
of  emulation,  which  so  remarkably  shows  itself 
among  our  common  people  In  these  wakes,  might 
be  directed,  proposes  tnat  for  the  improvement 
of  all  our  Imndicrefl  trades  there  should  be  an- 
nual prixes  wi  up  for  tuck  persons  as  were  most 
excellent  in  their  several  arts.  But  laying  aside 
all  these  politica]  considerations,  which  might  tempt 
roe  to  pass  the  limits  of  my  paper,  I  confess  the 
greatest  benefit  and  convenience  that  I  can  ob- 
serve io  these  country  festivals,  is  the  bringing 
young  people  together,  and  giving  them  an  oppor- 
Conity  of  showing  themselves  in  the  most  adva»- 
tageous  light.  A  country  feliow  that  throws  kb 
rival  upon  hb  back,  hit  generally  ns  good  success 
with  iJielr  common  mistress  i  as  nothing  b  more 
asual  than  for  a  nimble-footed  wench  to  get  a  bus- 
band  at  the  same  time  she  wins  a  smock.  Love 
aad  marriages  are  the  natural  eActs  of  these  aiK 
niveisary  assemblies;  I  must  therefore  very  much 
approve  the  asethod  by  which  my  correspondent 


tells  me  each  sex  endeavomi  to  rcoomaend  itKlf 
to  the  other,  since  nothing  seems  more  likely  to 
promise  a  healthy  oftpriog^  or  a  happy  colahi. 
tation. — And  I  believe  I  may  amure  my  country 
friend,  that  there  has  been  many  a  court  lady  who 
would  be  contented  to  exchange  her  cruxy  toiaif 
husband  for  Tom  Short,  and  seveM  men  of  <)«»• 
litv  who  would  have  parted  with  a  tender  yoke- 
fellow for  Black  Kate« 

I  am  the  more  pleased  with  having  love  made 
the  principal  end  and  design  of  these  meetinpi  as 
it  seems  to  be  most  agre^le  to  the  Intent  fisr 
which  they  were  at  first  instituted,  as  we  are  ia- 
fbrmed  by  ,the  leaned  Dr.  Kennet «,  with  whose 
words  I  shall  conclude  my  present  paper. 

*  These  wakes,*  says  h^  *  were  in  iasitatioa  of 
the  ancient  ayaircu,  or-  love-feasts  {  and  were  finl 
establbhed  in  England  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Gicai, 
who,  in  an  epistle  to  Melitus  the  abbot,  gave  order 
that  they  diould  be  kept  in  sheds  or  arbories  omde 
up  with  branches  and  Iwughs  of  trees  round  the 
church.' 

He  adds,  *  that  this  laudidile  custom  of  wakn 
prevailed  for  many  ages,  until  the  nice  puritan 
bttan  to  exclaim  against  it  as  a  remnant  of  poper) ; 
and  by  degrees  the  precise  humour  grew  so  popu- 
lar, that  at  an  Exeterassiie  the  Lord  Chief  Baroe 
Walter  made  an  order  fbr  the  supprension  of  all 
wakes;  but  on  Bishop  Lhud*!  cosnptaining  of  this 
innovating  humour,  the  kinf  Commanded  &  order 
to  be  reversed.*  '* 
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Ai  vetur  od  immm, 
€tumlia  ab  iitcepto  prvctmarUt  «l  Mi  mttattt* 

HOR.  An  Vtet.  vw.  12& 

Picscnre  eoosittenqr  khroufhoot  the  wliole. 

NoTBiNO  thai  is  not  a  real  crime  makes  a  auu  ap- 
pear so  contemptible  and  little  in  the  e^  of  the 
world  as  inconstancy,  especially  when  tt  rcgardi 
religion  or  party.  In  either  of  theM  cases,  though 
a  man  perbapa  does  but  hb  duty  in  changing  his 
side,  he  not  only  makes  hfanself  hated  by  those  he 
left,  but  b  seldom  heartily  esteemed  by  those  he 
comes  over  to. 

In  these  great  articles  of  life,  therefore^  a 
conviction  ought  to  be  very  strong  i  and  if  ^ 
so  well  timed,  that  woridly  advantages  nay  seem 
to  have  no  share  In  it,  or  mankind  will  be  UMm- 
tured  enough  to  think  be  does  not  change  sides  out 
of  principle,  but  either  out  of  levity  of  teasper, 
or  piospeclB  of  interest*  Converts  and  rencfadoes 
of  all  kinds  should  take  particular  case  to  let  the 
worid  see  they  act  upon  honourable  motives  i  or 
whatever  approbations  they  may  receive  fttm  tkem- 
selves,  and  applauses  from  ihose  they  coovene 
with,  they  may  be  very  well  assured  thai  tkey  are 
the  scorn  of  all  good  men,  and  the  public  assvks 
of  infamy  and  derision. 

Irresolution  on  the  schcaes  of  life  whkk  oler 
thonselvcs  to  our  choice,  and  Inconstancy  io  psv- 
suing  them,  are  the  greatest  and  most  oaivcvial 
causes  of  all  our  disquiet  and  unhappiaesk  Wbea 
ambition  pulb  one  way.  Interest  another,  lacUna- 
tion  a  third,  and  perhaps  Veasoo  contrary  to  all, 
a  man  b  likely  to  pass  hb  Ume  but  ill  who  h^ 
so  many  difierent  parties  to  plense.    Whea  tbe 
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Mod  hofcn  aaoR^  toch  a  ▼ariety  of  aHaremaitt, 
cae  kad  better  settle  on  m  way  of  life  that  is  oot 
the  very  hot  we  mifbi  have  chosen,  than  grow  old 
withoot  detcfminlng  our  choice,  and  go  oat  of  the 
world  as  the  greatett  part  of  mankiiA  do,  before 
we  hare  resairul  bow  to  live  in.  it  There  is  bat 
soe  method  of  setting  oonelves  at  rest  in  this  par^ 
Ckshr,  and  that  is  by  adhering  stedfastly  to  one 
irett  end  as  the  chief  and  altimate  aim  of  all  our 
psnaiii.  If  we  are  flnnly  resolved  to  live  up  to  the 
dictates  of  reason,  withovt  any  ragard  to  wealth, 
R|iatation,  or  the  like  considerations,  any  more 
tkaa  as  tb^  &I1  in  with  oor  principal  des^,  we 
■ay  go  tbrongb  life  with  stead tnesH  and  pleasure i 
bit  if  we  act  by  several  broken  views,  and  will  not 
•sly  be  virtaons,  but  wealthy,  popalar,  and  every 
tkag  that  Ibm  a  valne  set  upon  it  by  the  world,  we 
ihsU  live  and  die  in  misery  and  repentance. 

Ooe  woold  take  more  tlmn  ordinary  care  to  gnard 
ose'flielf  againrt  this  particalar  imperfection,  be- 
caae  it  Is  that  which  oor  nature  very  itroncly 
ioduMs  OS  to;  for  if  we  examine  ourselves  no- 
fNghly,  we  slmll  find  that  we  are  the  most  change- 
able beings  in  the  universe.  In  respect  of  our  uup 
dentandiag,  we  often  embrace  and  rtjec^^the  very 
■ae  opinions;  whereas  beings  above  and  beneath 

■  htve  probably  no  opinions  at  all,  or  at  least  no 
vareriog  and  nncertointles  in  those  they  have. 
Ovsoperiors  are  guided  by  intuition,  and  our  in- 
fcriwB  by  instincL  In  respect  of  our  wills,  we  fall 
iata  crimes  and  recover  out  of  diem,  are  amiable 
srodioai  m  tbe  eyes  of  our  great  Judge,  an4  pass 
•V  whole  life  in  offending  and  askiag  pardon.  On 
(he  caotrary,  the  beings  underneath  us  are  not  ca- 
psUe  of  siaaing,  aor  .those  above  us  of  repenting. 
1W  ooe  is  out  of  the  possibilities  of  duty,  and  the 
Atbertxed  ia  an  eternal  coune  of  sin,  or  an  eter- 
■sIcQoneof  Tlrtue. 

There  is  ocarce  astate  of  life  or  stage  in  it  which 
'•o  not  produce  changes  and  revolutions  in  the 
■iud  of  man.  Our  schemes  of  thought  in  infiucy 
ttvloit  in  thooe  of  youth;  these  too  take  a  dilTe- 
Rst  tarn  la  manhood,  until  old  age  often  leads  us 
bitk  loto  our  former  jofiBacy.  A  new  title  or  an 
■Mipected  saccem  throvrs  us  out  of  ourselves,  and 

■  ft  Banner  destroys  oor  identity.  A  qloudy  day, 
«  ft  little  fuiKahine,  have  as  great  an  influence  on 
■■ay  coastitatioas,  as  the  most  real  blearings  or 
aitfortunes.  A  dream  varies  our  being,  and  changes 
*«  condition  while  it  lasts;  and  every  passion,  not 
to  KstioB  health  and  sickness,  and  the  greater  al- 
t<ntioni  ia  body  and  mind,  makes  us  appear  almost 
<ifcmt  crcatares.  If  a  man  Is  so  distinguished 
Mig  other  beings  by  thb  infirmity,  what  can  we 
tbiak  of  inch  at  saaEe  themselves  remarlLable  for 
u  cvfo  aasoag  their  own  species?  It  is  a  very  tri- 
BaiS  character  to  be  one  of  the  roost  variable  b&> 
i>P  of  the  most  variable  kind,  especially  if  we 
c«ander  that  He  who  Is  the  great  standard  of  per- 
httioo  has  in  him  no  shad<%w  of  change,  but  *  is 
tbe  nae  yesteiday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.^ 

Ai  dkir  mutability  of  temper  and  inconsistency 
*tt  oundves  is  tbe  greatest  weakness  of  human 
Wve,  lo  it  flsakes  tl^  penon  who  is  remarkable 
hr  it  la  a  very  particular  manner  more  ridiculous 
|hm  any  other  infirmity  whatsoever,  as  it  sets  him 
'«  ft  irealcr  variety  of  foolish  lights,  and  distin- 
pnhei  ban  firom  hiamelf  by  an  opposition  of  party- 
I'slisrtd  character  The  most  humbrons  character 
>>  Horace  is  Ibnaded  upon  this  imeveniiess  of  tem- 
f  tad  irregularity  of  conduct : 


Arrftw  hahtbat 


^  TtgdUm  koc:  Cmamr,  qui cogercpoutt, 
'>' ptUra  per  amicUiam  pmtrU,  tUfut 


non 


Quidquamprtificortt:  d  ooUibvimet^  ah  ow 
U$qut  ad  nuda  cUartt,  lo  Bac^Sht,  tnodo  nmunm 
Voett  modo  hoe,  raonat  mut  chontU-quatucr  ima. 
Nil  ttquaU  hmnini/UU  iUi :  $mpc  velut  gwU 
Curratat/itgieni  noUem:  perttpe  velut  qui 
Junonit  seterafkrrtt :  hnbebal  uepc  dueentot. 
Sxpe  decern  tercot:  modo  rega  aique  tetrarchag. 
Omnia  magrta  loquetu  ;  nuMO,  8U  mihi  meiua  tripei,  t€ 
Concha  aoM  purl,  €tt(^a^  qutt  d^fhtdtrej^iigtu, 
Quanuit  craua,  qufiot,    Deciu  cenUna  deditita 
Huic  potto  paudi  eonterUo,  quinqiu  dUbu» 
Nil  erat  in  loaUU.    NoeUa  vIgiUbat  ad  ipium 
Mant  i  dian  Mum  deriebat,    NilfuU  unquam 

Sic '  impar*  mM * 

HOR.  I  9at  Hi. 

Instead  of  translating  this  passage  in  Horace,  I 
shall  entertain  my  English  reader  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  parallel  character,  that  is  wonderfully 
well  finished  by  Mr.  Dryden  *,  and  raised  upon  the 
same  foundation : 

*  In  the  first  tank  of  tbcae  did  Zimri  f  it»ndi 
,  A  man  bo  TarioQa  tlut  he  seem'd  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome. 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  toe  wrong; 
Was  every  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long; 
But,  in  the  ooune  of  one  revoWing  moon, 
Was  chemist,  fldler,  statesman,  and  bufloon: 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhvming,  drinking. 
Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  oicd'in  '     ' 


thinking. 
Blest  madman,  who  could  every  hoar  employ. 
With  something  new  to  wish  or  to  enjoy!' 


something 
Aootsoir. 


C. 
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^  quid  ego  adjuoeroy  curamve  InauOf 
QMt  nunc  tt  eoquUt  ef  veraat  iub  pedoreJLta, 
Ecquid  eriipretii  t 

ENN.  apud  TULLIUM. 

Say.  will  you  thank  me  If  I  bring  you  rest. 
Ana  ease  the  torture  of  your  labMng  breast  f 

lit QuiaiEs  after  happiness,  and  rules  for  attaining 
It,  are  not  so  necessary  aiid  useful  to  mankind  aa 
the  arts  of  consolation,  and  aupporting  one's  self 
under  aflliction.  The  utmost  we  can  hope  for  In 
this  world  is  contentment ;-  if  we  aim  at  any  thing 
higher,  we  shall  meet  with  nothing  but  grief  and 
dinppolntment.  A  man  should  direct  all  his  stu- 
dies and  endeavoun  at  making  himself  easy  now, 
and  happy  hereafter. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  if  all  the  happlnem  that  ifr 
dispersed  through  the  whole  race  of  mankind  in 
this  worid  were  drawn  together,  and  put  Into  the 
possession  of  any  single  man,  it  would  not  make  a 
very  happv  being.  Though,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
miseries  of  the  whole  spMies  were  fixed  In  a  sin- 
gle penon,  they  would  make  a  very  miserable 
one. 

I  am  engaged  in  this  subject  by  the  following 
letter,  which,  though  subscribed  by  a  fictitious 
name,  I  have  reason  to  believe  Is  not  Imaginary. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  AM  one  of  your  disciples,  and  endeavonr  to  live 
up  to  your  rules,  which  I  hope  will  incline  yon  to 
pity  my  condition.  I  shall  open  It  to  you  in  a 
veiy  few  words.  About  three  years  since  a  gen- 
tleman, whom,  I  am  sure,  you  youivelf  would 
haVe  approved,  made  his  addresses  to  me.  He  had 
erery  thing  to  recommend  him  bbt  an  estate ;  s6 
that  my  friends,  who  all  of  them  applauded  his 
person,  woold  not  for  the  sake  of  both  of  us  fa- 
vour his  passion.    For  my  own  part,  I  resigned 

•  In  his  *  Absalom  and  AchitopheL* 

•f  Thb  character  was  designed  lor  George  VUlieis,  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 
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myielf  op  entirely  to  Che  directton  of  tboie  who 
iLoew  the  worid  aoch  better  than  nyMlf«  bat  •till 
lived  io  hopci  thoC  lome  janctnre  or  other  would 
make  me  bappjr  in  the  man,  whom.  In  my  heart, 
I  preferred  to  all  the  worid ;  being  determined,  if 
I  could  not  have  him,  to  have  nobody  else.  About 
4hree  months  a^  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  ac- 
quainting me,  tliat  by  the  death  of  an  oncle  he 
had  a  cimiidereblr  ertate  left  him,  which  he  said 
was  welcome  to  him  upon  no  other  account,  but 
as  he  hoped  it  would  remove  all  dUBcnltles  that  lay 
In  the  way  to  our  mutual  happinem.  You  may 
well  suppose,  sir,  with  how  much  joy  I  received 
this  letter,  which  was  Ibllowed  by  several  others 
fliled  with  those  expremioosof  love  and  joy,  which 
I  verily  believe  nobody  felt  more  sincereW,  nor 
knew  better  how  to  describe,  than  the  gentleman 
I  am  speaking  of.  But,  sir,  how  shall  I  be  able 
to  tell  It  yott(  by  the  last  week*s  post  I  received  a 
letter  from  an  intimate  friend  of  thb  unhappy  gen- 
tleman, acquainting  me,  that  as  he  had  just  settled 
his  aflTairs,  and  wns  preparing  for  his  journey,  he 
fell  sick  of  a  fever  and  died.  It  is  Impomible  to 
ezpros  to  you  the  distrem  I  am  In  upon  this  occa- 
sion. I  can  only  have  recoone  to  my  devotions; 
and  to  the  reading  of  good  l^poks  for  my  consola- 
tion I  and  as  I  always  take  a  particular  delight  in 
tiMMe  frequent  advices  and  admonitions  which  you 
give  the  public,  it  would  be  a  very  great  piece  of 
charity  in  yon  to  lend  me  your  assisUnce  in  this 
cn^Mlnw,  If  after  the  reading  of  iMa  letter 
yon  tod  yourself  In  a  humour,  rather  to  nDy  and 
ridicule,  than  to  comfort  me,  I  desire  you  would 
throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  (hink  no  more  of  it| 
but  If  yon  are  touched  with  my  misfortune,  which 
is  greater  than  I  know  how  to  bear,  your  coun- 
sels may  very  asneh  anppoit.  and  wlU  infinitely 
oblige  the  aflicted 

*  UDOWOmA  *•* 

A  dimppointment  in  love  b  more  hard  to  get 
over  than  any  otiwr;  the  paaion  itself  so  softens 
and  Mbdnei  the  heart,'  thai  it  disables  it  from 
Mmggling  or  bearing  up  ngnlnst  the  woes  and  dis- 
treoes  wileh  befal  It.  The  asind  mecU  with  other 
aaisfortunes  in  her  whole  strength!  she  stand*  col- 
lected within  herKlf,  and  sustains  the  shock  with 
all  the  foree  which  is  natural  to  her;  but  a  heart 
la  love  has  in  foundation  mpped,  and  loimedlately 
sinks  under  the  weight  of  Occidents  that  are  di»> 
■grreable  to  its  favourite  passion. 

In  aflictions  men  genccally  drew  their  conaola- 
doas  out  of  books  of  asorality,  which  iadeed  are 
of  mat  use  to  fortify  and  strengthen  the  mind 
ngmnst  the  impreaiions  of  sorrow.  Monsieur  St. 
Evremoat,  who  doet  not  approve  of  this  arethod, 
lyfommrnds  aathoiB  who  are  apt  to  stir  up  mirth 
in  the  aUnd  of  the  renders,  nnd  fancies  Don 
Quixote  cnn  give  more  relief  to  a  heavy  heart  than 
Plutarch  or  Senecn,  ns  it  Is  much  easier  to  di?ert 
grief  than  to  conqner  it.  Thla  doubtlcm  may  have 
Us  eiecu  00  some  tempen.  I  should  rather  have 
recourse  to  aothon  of  a  qnlto  contrnry  kind,  that 
give  us  instnnoes  of  calamitlea  and  misfoctoncs,  and 
ihow  hnasan  nature  in  its  greatest  distresses. 

If  the  aflUctfcons  we  groan  under  be  very  heavy* 
we  shall  find  some  coosolntioo  la  the  society  of  as 
great  sofierers  as  onndvea,  cspeciallv  when  we 
find  our  companions  men  of  virtue  ana  merit.  If 
oar  aHictioos  are  light,  we  shall  be  comforted  by 
the  eomparlson  we  make  betweea  ourselves  and 
onr  feUow-enihrefs.    A  lorn  .t  sea*  a  fit  of  sick- 

•  Mlsittsphcard. 


ncss,  or  the  death  of  a  friend,  are  inch  trifim  whre 
we  consider  whole  kingdoms  laid  in  ashes,  banHei 
put  to  the  swocd,  wretches  'shot  up  In  drnfmn, 
and  the  like  calamities  of  asankind,  that  «e  aie 
out  of  countennnce  for  oar  own  weakacssi  if  wc 
sink  under  such  little  strokes  of  fortune. 

Let  the  dh»onsolnto  Leonora  consider,  that  at 
the  very  tinse  in  which  she  languislMs  for  the  loa  of 
her  deceaaed  lover,  there  are  persons  la  several 
parts  of  the  world  Just  perishing  in  ^pwitch  i 
others  crying  out  for  mercy  in  the  terron  of  a 
denth-bed  repentnnce;  othen  lying  under  the  ior> 
tures  of  nn  Infamom  execution,  or  the  like  dread* 
fnl  calamities;  and  she  will  find  her  sorrows  vanhk 
at  the  appearance  of  those  which  are  m  mmk 
greater  and  more  astonishing. 

I  would  further  propose  to  the  consideratioa  of 
my  aflUcted  disciple,  that  poosibly  what  she  now 
looks  upon  ns  the  greatest  misfortune.  Is  aot  really 
such  in  Itmlf.  For  my  own  part,  I  question  aot 
but  our  souls  in  a  separate  state  will  look  hack  00 
their  lives  In  quite  nnother  view,  than  what  they 
had  of  them  in  the  body  1  nnd  thnt  what  they  aow 
consider  as  misfortunes  and  dimppototments,  will 
yery  often  appear  to  have  beca  escapes  and  Uca^ 
ingi. 

The  mind  thnt  hath  any  cnst  townrie  devotioa, 
naturally  flies  to  it  in  Its  nfilictioas. 

When  I  wns  in  France  I  henrd  a  very  remark- 
able story  of  two  lovers,  which  I  shall  relate  at 
length  in  my  lo-niorTow*s  pnper,  not  only 
the  dreuBHtnaem  or  it  are  csttsnsfilBBfv, 
caase  it  may  serve  as  aninustratioa  to  an 
be  said  on  this  Inst  head,  and  show  the  power  of 
religion  In  abating  that  particalar  aagntab  whicb 
seems  to  lie  so  heavy  on  Leonora.  1W  story  wm 
taid  me  by  a  prielt,  as  I  travelled  wHk  him  ia  a 
■lago  roach.  I  shall  give  it  m^ 
I  can  remember.  In  his  own 
premised,  thnt  If  consobtloas  may  be  drawn  from 
a  wrong  religton  nnd  a  mbgnidod  devodosi,  they 
cnnnot  but  taw  amch  more  naturally  from  thorn 
which  are  foanded  upon  reasoa,  and  establbhed  in 
goodsei 


▲nonoir. 


N*lOk    FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  Tp  1711. 

IUa,fHU€im€,i9tqytt,tmi9er9m,attperdidU,Orpkme 
Jmmihu  vole :  Jtror  imgtttti  dreumdaMm 
immudat^me  cM  Undmu,  keuf  m 

TIRO. 

Then  thus  the  Mdc:  Wbat  ftirf  ^s*d  00  thecb 
i;nkappy  man!  to  lose  Ifcyveir  and  nef 
And  no«r, terewcit  involvM  In tbsdcsof  nl0^ 
Vor  ever  1  am  nvlshM  ftwn  Ihy  aifbtt 
la  vain  I  reach  mj  feeble  baadt  to  Join 
In  sweet  cflftbraeca,  ah  1  no  loofcr  tnioe. 

OKYDBM. 


It 
♦  who, 


CoNSTAVHA  wns  o  woama  of 
nnd  bcnaty,  but  very  anbappy  la 
having  arrived  at  great  ridms  by  hto  awa  Issdsmiffy^ 
took  delight  in  nothing  but  hia  moaey.  Theods 
sina  *  was  the  yooager  soa  of  a  declared  fauanly . 
of  great  parts  aind  ienning,  improved  by  a  gemUH 
and  virtaoas  educntion.  When  he  vrns  in  IW  tw«w^ 
tieth  ycnr  of  his  nge  he  bccnsao  nrqaalmia  il  will 
Constontia,  who  had  aot  thea  pnssed  her  ttftersMfe 
As  he  lived  bat  a'  few  miles  distnni  ftasm  krr  i^ 
ther*s  house,  he  had  IKqucat  oppoftnaltiro  of 


*  '  The  Oamapoodeocc  of 
by  0r.  UnghonM^  ww  avowedlj  Madsd  «a 
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coBtrilfcMi  lo  aoqiiaiot  bim  with  that  vow  of  Tin^- 
nity  lo  wUck  the  wu  going  to  engage  henelf  m 
the  proper  atonement  for  ber  tim,  and  the  only 
sacnflce  rfie  covid  nahe  to  the  memory  of  TImo- 
dothM.  The  father,  who  by  thtt  time  had  pretty 
well  competed  himtelf,  bnnt  out  again  In  tean 
upon  hearing  that  name  to  which  he  had  bi-en  to 
long  dlMaed,  and  npoa  rceeiving  this  Imtance  of 
an  anparalleled  ideiity  from  one  who  he  thought 
hnd  gereral  yean  lince  given  henelf  up  to  the  pos- 
•emion  of  naothcr.  Amidit  thr  interruptiont  of  hit 
•ompw,  teeing  hit  penitent  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
he  wat  only  able  to  bid  her  from  time  to  time  be 
oomfbfted — to  tell  her  that  her  tint  were  forgiven 
her— that  her  gvilt  wat  not  to  great  at  the  appre- 
hended—that the  thould  not  tuffer  henelf  to  be 
afflicted  above  nteatnre.  After  which  he  reco- 
vered himtelf  enough  to  give  her  the  abtolation  in 
form  I  directing  her  at  the  tame  time  to  repair  to 
him  again  the  next  day,  that  he  might  encourage 
her  In  the  piout  roMilntiont  the  had  taken,  and  give 
ber  taltable  ezhortationt  for  her  behaviour  in  it. 
Gonttantia  retired,  and  the  next  morning  renewed 
ber  applicationi.  Thcodoiitti,  having  manned  hit 
■oul  with  proper  thooghtt  and  reflectiont,  ex- 
erted hfantelf  on  thit  occadon  in  the  best  manner 
be  could  to  animate  hit  penitent  in  the  coune  of 
life  the  wat  entering  upon,  and  wear  out  of  her 
Bind  thote  mundleM  fean  and  apprebentioot 
.which  had  ta«en  pottenion  of  it;  concloding  with 
a  promite  to  her,  that  be  would  fmm  time  to  time 
continne  hit  admonitiont  when  the  dmuld  have 
taken  upon  ber  the  holy  veil.  ^  The  rulet  of  our 
fftmective  orden,*  tayt  he,  *  will  not  permit  that 
I  thould  tee  you,  but  you  may  ainire  >ounelf  not 
only  of  having  a  place  in  my  prayen,  but  of  ro- 
ceiving  tuch  frequent  Instructiont  at  I  can  convey 
to  you  by  letten.  Go  on  cheerfully  in  the  glo- 
riout  coune  you  have  undertaken/  and  you  will 
quickly  find  mch  a  peace  and  tatbfaction  In  your 
mindf  which  It  ii  not  in  the  power  of  the  worid  to 
give.' 

Conttantia*t  heart  was  to  elevated  with  the  dit- 
courte  of  fiMhcr  Francis,  that  the  very  next  day 
abe  entered  upon  her  vow.  At  toon  at  the  tolem- 
aitjet  of  ber  reception  were  ot er,  the  retired,  bb 
it  it  utual,  with  the  abbem  into  her  own  apart- 
ment. 

The  abbem  had  been  infonned.  the  oight  before 
of  all  that  had  patted  between  her  noviciate  and 
father  Franclt!  firom  whom  the  now  delivcied  to 
^ter  the  following  letters 

*  At  the  fint  fruits  of  thote  joyt  and  conolatiom 
which  yon  may^expect  from  the  life  you  are  now 
eiv«ed  in,  I  orait  ncquaint  you  that  Theodoiiut, 
vrhote  death  titt  to  heavy  upon  your  thoughtt,  at 
ttUI  alive;  and  that  the  father,  to  whom  yon  have 
coofemed  younclf,  wat  once  that  Theodoiiut  whom 
you  to  much  lament.  The  love  which  we  have  bad 
for  one  another  will  nmke  «  nmre  happy  In  it» 
ditappointment  than  It  could  have  done  in  ito  tnc- 
cem.  Providence  hat  disposed  of  at  for  our  ad- 
vantage, though  not  nccofding  to  our  wishes. 
Consider  your  Tbeodotlut  ttill  ns  dead,  but  assure 
yoandf  of  one  who  wiU  not  cease  to  pray  for  yon 
In  father  *^ 

*  FnAMCIS.* 

Conrtantia  saw  that  the  hand-writing  ngieed 
.with  the  contents  of  the  Irtter,  and  upon  reflect- 
ing on  the  voice  of  the  penon,  the  bebavlonr,  and 
obove  all  the  extieme  soivow  of  4he  father  during 
her  coofomioo,  the  discovered  Tbrodtttiii  la  every 


pnrticular.  After  having  wept  with  tean  of  joi 
^It  it  enough,'  tayt  the,  *  Theodottot  It  itiil  in  hi 
lug:  I  tball  live  with  comfort,  aad  die  in  peace.' 

The  letten  which  the  father  tent  her  afterward 
are  yet  extant  in  the  nunnery  where  the  rcsUed 
and  are  often  read  to  the  j'oong  religlout,  ia  orde 
to  intpire  them  with  good  rewlotiont  and  iratl 
ments  of  virtue.  It  to  happened,  thnt  after  C4H 
ttantia  had  lived  about  ten  yean  in  the  cJoisifj 
a  violent  fever  broke  out  in  the  plnce,  which  fiie| 
away  great  multitudet,  and  among  othen  Ttiti 
dotittt.  Upon  hit  death-bed  he  tent  Mt  beoedictia 
in  a  very  moving  manner  to  Gonttantia,  who  i 
that  time  wat  hcndf  so  far  gone  in  the  same  futt 
distemper,  that  she  lay  delirious.  Upon  the  inte 
val  which  generally  precedes  death  in  sickne9te»  i 
this  nature,  the  abbets,  finding  that  the  physiciai 
had  givea  her  over,  told  her  that  Theodosius  »] 
just  gone  before  her,  and  that  he  had.  sent  her  k 
benediction  in  his  last  moments.  Constantia  r 
ceived  it  with  pleasure.  *  And  cow,*  says  iJir,  * 
I  do  not  ask  any  thing  improper,  let  me  be  bark 
by  Theodosius.  My  vow  ronches  no  forther  tka 
the  grave.  What  1  ask  Is,  I  hope,  no  violation  ( 
it.*  She  died  soon  after,  and  was  loterrrd  o< 
cording  to  her  request. 

Their  tombs  are  still  to  be  seen,  with  a  tho 


Latin  Inscription  over  them  to  the  follow  log  p« 
pose: 

*  Hero  He  the  bodies  of  Father  Fiaacb  and  Si 
ter  Constance.  They  were  lovely  in  tlieir  U%e 
aad  In  their  deaths  they  were  not  divided.* 

C 


ADDnOV. 
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— —  SiJbrU  fieceve  rit, 
€imetuh»  non  examdU^  CrtAiyit 
Conttfiwtf  .*  da9Murqu€  Uctntia  utwtfUa  mtdn^tr, 

HOR.  An  feet.  vrr.  V* 


—  If  yoa  would  unkcMd-of  thing* 
Inrent  new  words;  we  can  indulge  a  minr, 
Vntll  the  licence  rite  to  an  abuse. 

cuacH. 

I  BAVB  often  wished,  that  as  in  our  constltotk 
there  are  several  persons  whose  buslaev  it  to  wat4 
ov^  our  laws,  our  liberties,  and  commerce,  cmaj 
men  might  be  set  apart  as  snperintcndants  i 
our  language,  to  binder  any  words  of  a  forrii 
coin  from  passing  among  nst  and  in  paiticnii 
to  prohibit  any  French  phrases  from  betoaia 
current  in  this  kingdom,  when  those  of  our  on 
stamp  are  altogether  as  valuable.  The  presel 
war  ha»  so  adulterated  our  tongue  with  ttraat 
words,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  one  of  w 
great  grandfitthen  to  know  what  his  posienl 
have  been  doing,  were  he  to  read  their  exploiu  i 
a  modem  newspaper.  Our  warrion  are  ver>  li 
dustrious  in  propagatlag  the  French  laagnage,  i 
the  same  time  that  they  are  so  gloriously  sacce»fi 
in  benting  down  their  power.  Ow  soldi  en  u 
sten  of  strong  beads  for  actien,  aad  perforai  »•< 
feats  as  they  are  not  able  to  cxpnm.  They  mu 
words  ia  their  own  toogue  to  tell  u»  what  it  it  the 
achieve,  and  therefore  send  os  over  accouois  i 
their  performances  in  a  jargon  of  phrates,  m^ 
they  learn  among  their  conquered  caemics.  T%« 
ought  however  to  be  provided  with  tecrctaric 
aad  amitted  by  our  foreign  minlsten,  to  tdl  tbel 
ttory  for  them  in  plaia  Englisb,  and  to  let  us  kaoi 
in  our  mother-tongue  what  it  it  our  brave  coal 
trymcn  are  abouC    Tbe.Freach  woul^  iodc<d  t 
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U  tke  right  to  paUiih  the  news  of  tlie  preienC  war 
M  £ii|:lub  phranes,  and  make  their  campaigns 
anntdligible.  Their  people  might  flatter  them- 
sfliei  that  things  are  not  so  bad  as  they  really 
air,  were  they  thin  palliated  with  foreign  terms, 
ud  thrown  into  shades  and  obscurity;  but  the  Eng- 
itah  cannot  be  too  clear  in  their  narrative  of  those 
aecions,  which  have  raised  their  country  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  glory  than  it  ever  yet  arrived  at,  and 
«bich  will  be  still  the  more  admired  the  better 
they  are  explained. 

For  my  part,  by  that  time  a  siege  is  carried  on 
two  or  three  days,  I  am  altogether  lost  and  l>e- 
wildered  in  it,  and  meet  with  so  many  inexplicable 
4iificaUic^  that  I  scarce  know  what  side  has  the 
better  of  it,  ontU  I  am  informed  by  the  Tower 
pus  that  the  place  has  surrendered,  I  do  indeed 
make  some  allowances  for  this  part  of  the  war, 
fortifications  having  been  foreign  inventions,  and 
upon  that  account  abounding  in  foreign  terms. 
Bat  when  we  have  won  battles  which  may  be  de- 
scribed in  oar  own  language,  why  are  our  papers 
filled  with  so  many  unintelligible  exploits,  and  the 
French  obliged  to  lend  us  a  part  of  their  tongue 
before  we  can  know  how  they  are  conquered? 
They  most  be  made  accessary  to  their  own  dis- 
pace,  as  the  Britons  were  formeriy  so  artificially 
VTooght  in  the  curtain  of  the  Roman  theatre,  that 
they  seemed  to  draw  it  up  in  order  to  give  the 
spectators  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  own  de- 
feat celebrated  upon  the  stage:  for  so  Mr.  Drydea 
hu  translated  that  verse  in  Virgil: 

'  Pitrmtnm  inUxU  ioUuni  auima  Britanni.* 

GcorK.IU.85. 

'  Wbldi  Interwoven  Brltnns  Mcm  to  nUie, 

Aad  ibow  the  triumph  that  their  ihaine  ditplayi.' 

The  hotories  of  all  our  former  wan  are  transmitted 
to  as  ioF  o«r  vernacular  idiom,  to  use  the  phrase  of 
a  great  modem  critic  *.  1  do  not  find  in  any  of 
our  chroDi«lei  that  Edward  the  Third  ever  recon- 
noitred the  eoeaiy,  though  he  often  discovered  the 
poainre  of  the  Fitmch,  and  as  often  vanquished 
them  in  bmltle.  The  Black  Prince  pamed  many  a 
river  withovt  the  help  of  pontoons,  and  filled  a 
ditch  with  fi^sgots  as  sncceaifidly  as  the  generak 
of  our  tiases  do  it  with  fascines.  •  Oiur  commanders 
km  half  tbeir  praise,  and  our  people  half  their 
joy,  by  oMaos  of  those  hard  words  and  dark  ex- 
pressioai  in  which  our  newspapers  do  so  much 
ahound.  I  have  seen  many  a  prudent  citisen,  after 
having  read  every  article,  inquire  of  his  next  neigh- 
bour what  news  the  mall  had  brought? 

1  reowaslier,  in  that  remarkable  year  when  our 
couatiy  was  detivered  from  the.  greatest  fears  aad 
apprebeaaiona,  and  laised  to  the  greatest  height  of 
Ctadnem  II  had  ever  felt  since  It  was  a  nation,  I 
■eaa  the  year  of  Blenheim  f,  I  had  the  copy  of  a 
letter  seat  lae  out  of  the  country,  which  was  writ- 
ten from  a  young  gentleman  in  the  army  to  his 
uther,  a  man  of  good  estate  aad  plain  sense.  As 
the  letter  was  very  modishly  chequered  with  this 
aodem  lailltary  eloquence,  I  shall  present  my 
reader  with  a  copy  of  it. 


'  Upow  the  jonctton  of  the  French  and  Bavarian 
tfcey  took  pott  behind  a  great  morass  which 


*  Tltf  lev.  Dr.  Mchard  Bcntley. 

4  Tte  bottle  of  Hochstrt,  or  Blenheim,  fought  August  % 
ni^  bi.fc»n  the  ConfcdcirateK,  under  Prince  Eugene  and 
ttr  IMkc  of  Marlboreogb,  and  the  French  and  Bavariaoi, 
Wider  die  Bleetar  of  Bavaria  and  Manhal  Tallacd.  The  Mar- 
itel,  with  13/100  meo,  ircre  made  prUonen,  and  near  90,000 
i'Oel.  woaoded,  or  drowned  in  the  Danube.  The  Allies  lost 
i^AK>aien. 


»» 


«» 


they  thought  impracticable.  Our  general  the  next 
day  sent  a  party  of  horse  to  *'  reconnoitre*'  them 
from  a  little  ^  hauteur,"  at  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour*8  distance  from  the  army,  who  returned  again 
to  the  camp  unobserved  through  several  '^  defiles,** 
in  one  of  which  they  met  with  a  party  of  French 
that  had  been  ^  marauding,**  and  made  them  all 
pritonere  at  discretion.  The  day  after  a  Drum 
arrived  at  our  camp,  with  a  message  which  he 
would  commonicate  to  none  but  the  general ;  he 
was  followed  by  a  Trumpet,  who  they  say  behaved 
himself  very  saucily,  with  a  message  from  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria.  The  next  morning  our  army  being 
divided  into  two  *^  corps,"  made  a  movement  to- 
wards the  enemy.  You  will  hear  in  the  public 
prints  how  we  treated  them,  with  the  other  cir- 
cumstances of  that  glorious  day.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  in  tluU  regiment  that  pushed  the 
^  gens  d*armes.**  Several  French  battelions,  who 
some  say  were  a  *'  corps  de  reserve,**  made  a  show 
of  resistance;  but  it  only  proved  a  **  gasconade,' 
for  upon  our  preparing  to  fill  up  a  little  **  fosse,' 
in  order  to  attack  them,  they  beat  the  **  chamade, 
and  sent  ns  ^  carle  blandie.*'  Their  **  commandant,^ 
with  a  great  nuuiy  other  general  oflicen,  and  troops 
without  Bumber,are  made  prisoners  of  war^aad  will 
I  believe  give  you  a  visit  in  England,  the  ^  cartel*' 
not  being  yet  settled.  Not  questioning  bnt  these  par- 
ticulars will  be  very  welcome  to  you,  I  congratulate 
you  upon  them,  and  am  your  most  dutiful  son,  dec** 

The  father  of  the  young  gentleman  upon  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  letter  found  it  contained  great  news, 
but  could  not  guea  what  it  was.  He  immediately 
communicated  it  to  the  curate  of  the  parish,  who 
upon  the  reading  of  it,  being  vexed  to  see  any 
thing  he  could  not  understand,  fell  into  a  kind  of 
a  passion,  and  told  him,  that  his  son  had  sent  him  a 
letter  that  was  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red- 
herring.  '  f  wish,'  says  he,  *  the  captain  may  be 
^  compos  mentis,'  he  talks  of  a  saucy  Trumpet, 
and  a  Drum  that  carries  messages ;  then  who  is  this 
^  carte  blanche?"  He  must  eiuer  banter  ns,  or  he 
is  out  of  his  senses.*  The  father,  who  always 
looked  upon  the  curate  as  a  learned  man,  be- 
gan to  fret  inwardly  at  hij  son's  usage,  and  pro- 
ducing a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  him  about 
three  posts  before,  *  You  see  here,*  says  he, '  when 
he  writes  for  money  he  knows  how  to  speak  intel- 
ligibly enough  I  thore  is  no  man  in  England  can 
express  himself  clearer,  when  be  wants  a  new  fur- 
niture for  his  horse.*  In  short,  the  old  man  was  so 
puzzled  upon  the  point,  that  it  might  huYe  fared 
ill  with  his  son,  had  he  not  seen  all  the  prints  about 
three  days  after  filled  with  the  same  terms  of  art, 
and  that  Charies  only  writ  like  other  meo. 


ADOISOir. 
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Quod  mec  Jooit  ira,  tiec  ignis, 

NfepcUrU/trruin,  hoc  tdax  aboterevetuitas» 

OVID.  Met  xt.  ver.871. 


Which  nor  dreads  the  rage 


Of  tempests,' fire,  or  war,  or  «ra*ting  age. 

wBUrrfio. 

AaisTOTLE. tells  us,  that  the  world  is  a  copy  or 
transcript  of  those  ideas  which  are  In  the  mind  of 
the  first  Being,  and  that  those  ideas  which  are  in  the 
mind  of  man,  are  a  transcript  of  the  world.  To 
thu  we  may  add,  that  words  are  the  transcript  of 
those  Ideas  which  are  In  the  mind  of  man,  and  that' 
writing  or  printing  are  the  transcript  bC  words. 


I . 
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Ai  the  Sapmne  Beiog  Ims  expmwtf,  and  u  it 
were  prioted  bis  ideas  In  the  creation,  men  ez- 
pfVM  tlleir  ideas  in  boolLS,  whlcli  by  this  gnat  in* 
ventloD  of  these  latter  ages  may  last  as  long  as  tbe 
lan  and  moon,  and  perish  only  In  tbe  general 
wreck  of  nature.  'Urns  Cowley  In  bis  poem  on 
tbe  ResurrecSion,  nientioning  the  destmctlon  of 
tbe  nnhrene,  has  thoM  admihible  lines : 


vMe'Cslindcd  ikyi 


•Noivalltbt 
Aadtlltb* 
And  Viiia*S  liCRd  work  thall  dte.' 


^^ 


There  Is  nn  otkeroethnd  of  Using  those  thnogbts 
wbleh  ariie  and  disappear  la  the  mind  of  man, 
and  tiansmlttingthem  to  the  last  periods  of  tfmei 
on  other  method  of  gliing  a  penaaneney  to  oar 
ide*,  and  presenring  tbe^  knowledge  of  any  pai^ 
ticolar  perma,  when  hb  hodv  b  mIked  with  the 
common  mam  of  matter,  and  hh  smd  retired  inilo 
the  world  of  spirits.    Books  are  the  legacies  that 
a  great  genivs  lemvcs  to  annkindt  whieh  are  tfeli* 
vered  down  from  generation  to  gencratioB,   as 
presents  to  tbe  posterity  of  those  who  are  yet 
nnbom. 
An  other  arts  of  perpetaating  %ar  ideas  conti- 
le  but  A  short  time.    Statnct  can  last  bat  a  few 
thowands  of  yerni,  edifices  fewer,  nnd  eoloors 
scfll  fewer  than  edUcei.    Michael  Angehi,  Fov- 
tana,  and  Raphael,  will  hereafter  be  what  Phi- 
dhH,  VHmrini^  and  Apelles  are  at  presenti  the 
oa^es  of  great  stataarica,  architects,  and  pain- 
ten,  whose  works  are  loot    Tho  sereml  arts  are 
•svressed  in  mooUerIng  malerlaK    Natnre  sinks 
iBder  them,  and  Is  not  aMe  to  nppoft  the  Ideas 
wMch  are  Impressed  opm  it 

The  drcmMtaaoe  wUch  ghreo  aathot*  an  advaa- 
lage  abore  aB  these  great  masters,  k  this,  that 
thc^  can  mritiply  thdr  orlglnaitt  or  rather  can 
BMdEe  copies  of  their  works,  to  what  nnmber  they 
please,  which  shaU  be  as  i^aloable  as  the  originals 
themsehrcs.  TUft  gives  a  great  aathor  something 
like  n  prmpect  of  eternltf,  bat  at  the  same  time 
deprttes  hhn  of  those  other  advantages  which  artiste 
Meet  with.  The  artist  inds  greaterretnrns  In  pro- 
fit, as  the  anthor  la  Ihme.  What  an  inestimable' 
price  woald  a  ViigH  or  a  Homer,  a  Ckcro  or  an 
Aristotle  bear,  were  Oelr  works,  like  a  statne, 
a  ballding,  or  a  pldare^  tor  be  confined  odiy  in 
one  places  and  made  the  property  of  a  single 
pennnt 

If  writings  are  thas  dnrable,  and  amy  ptm  from 
ag«  to  age  thranghoat  the  whole  eonrse  of  time, 
how  carefU  shoald  an  aathor  be  of  commltCinit 
ant  thiw  to  print  that  may  corrept  posterity,  aol 
Hson  the  minds  of  men  with  viceaad  mr  f 
Writers  of  great  talents,  who  employ  their  parti 
iiiprep«0Uing  hmaonUi^r,  wd  seasoalag  ridoas 
sfntlawats  with  wM  and  bnamar,  are  to  be  looked 
apoo  as  the  pests  of  society,  aad  the  enemies  of 
awnkind.  Hey  leave  bookt  behind  them  (as  it 
is  arid  of  those  who  die  tai  distempen  which  breed 
an  Ill-wiU  towards  thrir  owa  specM  to  scatter 
lafectinn,  aad  destroy  their  posterity.  Tkty  act  the 

ceaacerparts  of  a  Confaeias  or  a  Socratesi  and  seem 
to  have  beea  seat  into  the  worid  to  depiave  ho- 
mnn  natnre,  and  slab  It  Into  the  condition  of  bm- 
talitY. 

1  have  seen  some  Woman  ratholic  aathors,  who 
ten  as  that  vlcloas  writers  coatiaae  in  poigatory 
so  loiV  tt  t^  Infiaence  of  their  writings  continue 

■J5?"  '?*^y'  '  ^  |W|«««y/ wy  they,  •  U  no- 
ting else  bat  a  dcaarii^  as  of  oar  sins,  which 
can^  be  said  to  be  done  away,  so  long  as  thrv 
coatiaae  to  operate,  nnd  corrept  ligaklid.    Th^ 


vicious  anthor,*  say  they,  *  sfaw  after  deaA  i  and  so 
long  as  he  continues  to  ^,so  long  must  he  expect 
to  be  punished.*  Though  the  Roman^atboUc  no- 
tion of  poigatort  be  Indeed  very  ridlcaloos,  oae 
cannot  bot  think  that  if  the  sou  after  death  hm 
any  knowledge  of  what  passes  ia  this  world,  that 
of  an  immorml  writer  woOld  receive  moch  mere 
regret  from  the  sense  of  corrupting,  thaa  satisfhc- 
tion  ftom  the  thooght  of  pleaslag  the  sarviviK 
admirers. 

To  take  ofl*  ftom  the  severity  of  tUs  specafah 
tion,  I  shgll  conclude  this  paper  with  a  story  of  an 
ntheistlcal  anthor  <»f  who  at  a  rime  when  he  lay 
dangerously  sick,  and  had  desired  the  nssbtnniL  of 
a  neighbouring  curate,  confessed  to  hfan  wMb  great 
contrition,  that  nothing  sat  more  hefevy  nt  Us  heart 
than  the  sense  of  his  having  seduced  liie  age  liy  his 
writings,  aad  that  their  evU  infiuenee  war  likely 
to  cootinne  even  after  bis  death,    ^he  curite 
upon  Anther  ezamlnatioB  finding  the  penhent  hi 
the  utmost  agonies  of  despair,  and  beuig  bioaelf 
a  man  of  learning,  toM  him,  that  he  hoped  hli 
case  was  not  so  despenUe  as  he  apprehended, 
since  he  found  that  he  was  so  verr  sensible  of  hk 
fault,  and  so  sincerely  repented  of  It.    Tile  peni- 
tent still  urged  the  evil  tendency  of  his  book  to 
subvert  nlt  rellgf  on,  and  the  little  ground  of  hope 
there  could  be  for  one  whose  writ&gs  would  con> 
tinae  to  do  mbchlef  when  his  body  was  Ud  ia 
ashcsL    The  carate,  finding  no  other  way  to  com- 
fort him,  told  him  that  he  did  weU  in  being  ai:> 
fikted  for  the  eyU  design  with  wUch  he  pnblishcd 
his  bookf  but  that  he  eight  to  be  vcty  thaakfel 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  Its  doing  nay  hart : 
that  his  eaase  Una  so  yery  bad,  aad  Us  anumeati 
so  weak,  that  he  did  not  apprehead  any  lU  effects 
o£  Hi  In  short,  that  be  mMf  rest  Mrtlsfied  his  book 
coalA  do  no  nsore  mischfarf  nfter  his  deatht.  thaa  it 
haddoao-wUlithewaiUvlng.  To  whkhho  ndded, 
for  Us  further  oatlsfiactlon,  tint  he  did  not  bdiere 
any  besides  hit  partknlar  ftieads  nnd  ncqnnlntnnQe 
hnd  over  been  at  the  palasof  roodiiv  it,or  that  any 
body  after  Us  death  wonU  ever  inqnlre  after  it 
The  dying  asan  had  stIU  so  mnefa  the  ftaUiy  of  an 
aathor  fat  bha,  as  to  be  cat  to  the  heart  with  these 
poaaslatlens>  and  witbaai  aasweriag  the  good  maa, 
asknd  Us  frieads  aboat  Um  (with  a  peethdmsm 
that  Is  natanl  to  a  sick  peiMo)  where  Aty  had 
picked  an  such  a  Uochhend}  And  whathv  they 
thoaaht  Um  a  proper  persan  to  attead  oae  hi  hb 
comutlon?  The  curate  finding  that  the  aathor  did 
Bot  expect  to  be  dealt  wHh  as  a  real 
peaHant,  bat  as  a  pefitteal  of  ' 
short  admoUtlaa  wHhdrewi  i 
he^rimaid  be  ^aU  eeat  Ibr  if  the 
despatate^    TW  aathor  hawover  r 
has  slaee  wtMea  two  or  three  other 
same  spirit,  aad,  very  lacUly  for  Us 
wlththera 

aonnoir. 


*  SuppoMd  to  be  Mr.  Mio  Tolsad,  a  sma  off  ,    .      , 
abiUUM,  tod  pcrittpi  tbe  moit  Icvued  «r  aU  tbe  wfiae  ^ 
writcn* 


with  the 
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loqov  not  coolftin  the  praiict  of  my  dear  lelf,  but 
of  the  Spectator,  who  ih^y  by  complyiog  with 
dUs,  make  oe 

*  His  Obliged,  bumble  tenraot, 

*TlTllO¥IOS.*   , 
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It  wonld  be  arrogance  to  neglect  the  application 
9f  my  correspondents  so  fiir,  as  not  sometimes  to 
Insert  tbeir  animadveiiions  opon  my  paper ;  that 
of  tbu  day  shall  be  therefore  wholly  composed  of 
the  hints  which  they  bate  sent  me. 

'  Mn.  SPBCTATOK, 

*  I  sEifo  jou  this  to  congratulate  your  late  choice 
of  a  sttlyect,  for  treating  on  whkh  yon  deser?e 
public  thanks;  I  mean  that  on  those  licensed 
tyrants  the  schoolnmstere.  If  you  can  disarm  them 
of  their  rods,  yon  will  certainly  have  your  old  age 
reverenced  by  all  the  young  gentlemen  of  Great 
Britain,  who  are  now  between  seven  and  seventeen 
yean.  Tou  may  boast  that  the  incomparably  wise 
Quiotilian  and  you  are  of  one  mind  in  this  pnrti- 
Cttlar.  **  S<  cirf  esl  (says  he)  m«u  iam  UUberalU  «< 
oiJmrgaHotu  turn  twrig^tmr^  it  ttiam  ad  pUigat^  mi 
fetnma  fiueyus  mmrndpUt  dtuiakUmt  i**  t  e.  **  iCaay 
child  be  of  so  disengenuous  a  nature,  as  not  to 
stand  corrected  by  reproof,  he,  like  the  very  wont 
of  slaves,  will  be  hardened  even  agabist  b(ows 
themselvci.''  And  afterwards,  **  Fmdet  dken  la 
fu«  probra  mfimdi  A«mlnef  Uto  drdsmtt  Jure  ahi- 
fanlmrr  I.  e.  **  I  bluihto  say  how  shamefuUy  those 
wicked  men  abuse  the  power  of  correction." 

*  I  was  bred  myseli;  sir.  In  a  very  great  school, 
of  which  the  master  vras  a  Webhsnan,  but  certainly 
desocoded  from  a  Spanish  faaiily,  as  plainly  ap- 
peared ftom  Us  temper,  as  well  b»  his  name  *.  I 
leave  you  to  judge  what  sort  of  a  schoofanaster  a 
WeUmmn  ingrafled  on  a  Spaniard  would  make. 
8o  very  dreadful  had  he  nmde  himself  to  me,  that 
althou^  it  b  above  twenty  yean  since  I  felt  hu 
heavy  hand,  yet  still  once  a  month  at  least  I  dream 
of  him,  so  strong  an  Impremlon  did  he  make  on  my 
mind.  It  Is  a  sign  he  has  fully  terrified  me  waking, 
who  still  continaes  to  haunt  me  sleepingi 

*  And  yet  I  may  say  without  vanity,  that  the 
busiaem  of  the  school  was  what  I  did  without  great 
diflcultyi  and  I  was  not  remarkably  unliKkyi 
and  yet  such  was  the  master*s  severity,  that  once  a 
Bsontt,  or  ofkener,  I  suffered  as  much  as  would  have 
Mtlslled  the  law  of  the  land  for  a  petty  larceny. 

*  Manv  a  white  and  tender  hand,  which  the  fond 
mother  had  passionately  kissed  a  thousand  nnd  a 
thonmnd  thacs,  have  I  seen  whipped  till  it  vras 
eovered  with  blood ;  perlmps  for  smiling,  or  for 
going  a  yard  and  a  half  out  of  a  gate,  or  for  writ- 
mg  an  o  for  an  A,  or  an  A  for  an  o.  These  were 
our  great  faults !  Many  a  brave  and  noble  spirit 
has  iMen  there  brokeni  otben  have  mn  from  thoice 
and  were  never  heard  of  allterwards.  It  is  a  wor- 
thy attempt  to  undertake  the  cause  of  distrened 
youth  I  and  it  is  a  noble  piece  of  knight-errantry 
to  enter  the  lists  against  so  many  armed  peda- 

•  Dr.'Chwks  Roicritk,  prvrostorciou  ichsol.  * 


logoes.    It  is  pity  bnt  we  had  a  set  of  mea,  poiiie 
in  their  behaviour  and  method  of  teaching,  wbt 
sliould  be  put  into  a  condition  of  being  above  flsi- 
tering  or  fearing  the  parents  of  those  they  inarDct 
We  mig^t  then  possibly  see  learning  become  t  pin- 
sore,  and  children  delighting  themselves  is  ihst 
which  now  they  abhor  for  coming  upon  such  hari 
terms  to  them.    What  would  be  still  a  greater  kip> 
piness  arising  from  the  care  of  such  imuvcton, 
would  be,  that  we  should  have  no  more  pedanb, 
nor  any  bred   to  learning   who  had  not  graisi 
for  it. 

'  I  am,  with  the  utmosl  sincerity, 
*  sia, 
*  Your  most  allectionate,  hnmble  servaat.' 

•  Ma.  SPBCTAtt>R,  RtebmoiMl,  Seyt  5,  I7U. 

'  I  AM  a  boy  of  fourteen  yean  of  age,  and  have  for 
this  last  ye ar.been  under  the  tuition  of  a  doctor  of 
divlnitv,  who  has  taken  the  school  of  this  pUre 
under  his  care  *.    From  tbe  gentleman's  grat  tro- 
demen  to  me  and  friendship  to  my  fiather,  I  am 
very  happy  in  learning  my  book  with  pleasarr. 
We  never  leave  oif  our  diversions  any  fbrtbcr  thsa 
to  salute  him  at  houn  of  play  when  he  pleases  to 
look  on.    it  is  impossible  for  any  of  as  to  love  mir 
own  parents  better  than  we  do  him.    He  ne«n 
gives  any  of  us  a  harsh  word,  and  we  think  it  thr 
greatest  punishment  in  the  worid  when  he  will  not 
speak  'to  any  of  us.    My  brother  and  1  are  both 
together  inditing  thb  letter.    He  b  a  year  oldrr 
than  I  am,  but  b  now  ready  to  break  bb  heart  tbai 
the  doctor  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  him  thne 
three  days.    If  you  please  to  print  thb  be  will  leei 
it,  and,  we  hope,  taking  It  for  my  brother's  eantot 
desire  to  be  restored  to  hb  favour,  he  vrlll  again 
smile  npon  him. 

*  Your  most  obedient  senratat, 

•  T.  *: 


SPSCTATOB, 

*  You  have  represented  several  sorts  of  imperti 
neots  singly,  I  wish  yon  would  now  proceed,  aa^ 
describe  some  of  them  In  sets.  It  ofkeo  happem  U 
public  assemblies,  that  a  party  who  cehk  tfaithrj 
together,  or  whose  impertmeDces  are  of  an  rqua 
pitch,  act  in  concert,  and  are  so  fkdl  of  themsrlv^ 
as  to  give  disturbance  to  all  that  ore  about  thca 
Sometimes  you  have  a  set  of  whispereia,  who  la 
their  heads  together  in  order  to  sacrifice  e%e^ 
body  within  their  observation  i  sometlnsca  a  set  i 
langfaen,  that  keep  up  an  Insipid  ^rlb  in  tbe 
own  comer,  and  by  their  noise  and  geaCnrirs  shoi 
they  have  no  reipect  for  the  rest  of  tbe  compaa] 
You  frequently  meet  with  these  sets  ml  the  opei 
the  play,  the  water-works,  and  other  public  mr^ 
ings,  wlwre  their  whole  busincm  If  to  draw  off  d 
attention  of  the  spectaton  from  tihe  cmlcrtabaMi 
and  to  fix  It  npon  thonsdves ;  and  It  la  to  br  i^ 
served,  that  the  impertinence  b  ever  loodcut,  wb 
the  set  happens  to  be  made  up  of  tbree  or  fd 
females  wno  have  got  what  you  call  a  voai4 
man  among  them. 

*  I  am  at  a  lorn  to  know  from  whoos  people 
fortune  should  learn  thb  behaviopr*  ttsde*  it 
from  the  footmen  who  keep  their  place*  ut  a  » 

Say,  and  are  often  seen  passing  away  tbrir  t'^ 
sets  at  all-foun,  in  the  face  of  a  fnlt  Immsc,  « 
vrith  a  perfect  dbr^gard  to  the  people  of  qaal 
sitting  on  each  side  of  them. 

*  For  preserving  therefbre  the  decesscy  oC  pa! 

*  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady,  oo-adiolor  with  T*te   m    xUe 
T«r»ion  of  tbe  Fm)bu. 
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aaenblin,  mctiiioks  it  would  be  bat  reasonable 
tlttt  those  who  disturb  othen  should  pay  at  least  a 
dooble  price  for  tbeir  places ;  or  rather,  women  of 
birth  and  diitlnction  shotild  be  infortaed,  that  a 
Iftity  of  behaviour  in  the  eyes  of  people  of  under- 
sUadu;  defrades  them  below  their  meanest  at- 
Midaiits;  and  gentlemen  should  Imow  that  a  fine 
rost  is  &  livery,  when  the  penon  who  wean  It  dis- 
covers no  higher  sense  than  that  of  a  footman. 

'  I  am,  SIR, 
'  Your  most  humble  servant' 

*  m.  spBCTAToa,  Bedfordshire,  Sept  1, 1711; 

'  I  AV  one  of  those  whom  every  body  onlls  a 
poacher,  and  sometimes  go  out  to  course  with  a 
brace  of  ^eyhoands,  a  mastiff,  and  a  spaniel  or 
tvo;  and  when  I  am  weary  with  coursing,  and 
have  killed  hares  enongh,  go  to  an  alehouse  to  re- 
froh  myself.  I  beg  tl^  favour  of  yon  (as  you  set 
Bp  for  a  reformer)  to  send  us  word  how  many  dogs 
JOB  will  allow  ns  to  go  with,  how  many  full  pots 
of  ale  to  drink,  and  how  many  hares  to  kill  m  a 
^T,  and  you  will  do  a  great  piece  of  service  to 
sU  the  sportsmen.  Be  quick  then,  for  the  time  of 
(owsiQg  is  come  on. 

'  Yours  in  baste, 

'  ISAAC  BED6BDITCH.* 

T. 


V 169.    THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13, 171 1. 

■9ie  vita  erai  :  JbdU  amne$  pa^trrt  acpaii  : 
Cum  firtActf  trot  cungue  una,  his  uwe  tUderc, 
Eormm  obtequi  $tudUt:  advertut  nemirrij 
yunguam  prttponmaa  9t  alii*  :  UafaciUtme 

Sim€  imeidia  inoenUu  laudem 

TER.  Andr.  act.  i.  bc.  1. 

lia  maaotr  nf  Uft  was  this:  to  bear  with  ewtrj  body*! 
htoBottn;  to  comply  with  the  incUnaiiona  and  pursuits 
of  those  bc  cooTcned  witb ;  to  contradict  no  body ; 
never  to  awume  a  miperiority  orer  others.  This  is  the 
ready  way  to  gain  appteuse,  without  exciting  enry. 

UiK  is  sabject  to  innumerable  pains  and  sorrows 
W  the  very  condition  of  humanity,  and  yet,  as  if 
>a<ire  had  not  sown  evils  enough  in  life,  we  are 
^•stioaally  adding  grief  to  grief,  and  aggravating 
Ae  ooomon  calamity  by  our  cruel  treatment  of 
•■c  aaoclser.  Every  man's  natural  weight  of  af- 
^tioQs  is  still  made  more  heavy  by  the  envy,  ma- 
hce,  treachery,  or  injustice  of  his  neighbour.  At 
(he  same  time  that  the  storm  beats  upon- the  whole 
*pTic9,  we  are  falling  foul  upon  one  another. 

Bali  the  misery  of  human  life  might  be  extin- 
fiobed,  waold  men  alleviate  the  general  curse 
1^  lie  under,  by  mutual  offices  of  compassion, 
nevolence,  and  humanity.  There  is  nothing, 
i^nefaiVy  which  we  ought  more  to  encourage  in 
omlvcs.aDd  others  than  that  disposition  of  mind 
*^Kh  !■  oar  language  goes  under  the  title  of 
faod-natan,  aod  which  I  shall  choose  for  the  sub- 
JKt  of  tbii  day's  speculation. 

<Saod-«atafe  is  more  agreeable  in  convenation 
^  wit,  and  gives  a  cenain  air  to  the  countenance 
*hieh  b  ■are  amiable  than  beauty.  It  shows  vlr- 
ie  ia  tile  fisirest  light,  Ukcs  off  in  some  measure 
-''«  Ae  defiirmity  of  vice,  and  makes  even  folly 
^  imtperfineace  supportable. 

There  ia  no  society  or  convenation  to  be  kept 
^  in  tie  world  withisut  good-nature,  or  something 
*^kh  mmai  bear  its  appearance,  and  supply  its 
r^^ce.  For  this  reason  nmnkind  have  been  forced 
t«  iiveal  a  kind  of  artificial  honanity,  which  is 


what  we  expreis  by  the  word  good-breedinr.  For 
if  we  examine  thoroughly  the  idea  of  what  we 
call  so,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  nothing  else  bAt  ao 
imitation  and  roimickry  of  good-nature,  or  in  other 
terms,  affability,  complaisance,  and  easiness  of 
temper,  reduced  into  an  art. 

These  exterior  shows  and  appearances  of  huma- 
nity render  a  man  wonderfully  popular  and  be- 
loved, when  they  are  founded  upon  a  real  good- 
nature I  but  without  it  are  like  hypocrisy  in  reli- 
gion, or  a  bare  fbrm  of  holiness,  which,  when  it  b 
discovered,  makes  a/man  more  detestable  than  pro- 
fessed impiety. 

Good-nature  •  is  generally  bom  with  ns:  health, 
prosperity,  and  kind  treatment 'from  the  world, 
are  great  cherishers  of  it  where  they  find  it$  but 
nothing  is  capable  of  forcing  it  up,  where  it  does 
not  grow  of  itself.  It  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  a 
happy  constitution,  which  education  may  improve 
bnt  not  produce. 

Xenophon  in  the  life  of  his  imaginary  prince  *, 
whom  he  describes  as  a  pattern  for  real  ones,  is 
always  celebrating  the  philanthropy  or  good-nature 
of  his  hero,  which  he  tells  us  be  brought  into  the 
world  with  him,  and  gives  many  remarkable  in- 
stances of  it  in  bis  childhood,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
several  parts  of  his  life.  Nay,  pn  his  death-bed, 
he  describes  him  as  being  pleased,  that  while  his 
loul  returned  to  him  who  made  it,  his  body  should 
incqrpomte  with  the  great  mother  of  all  things, 
and  by  that  means  become  beneficial  to  mankiiul. 
For  which  reason,  he  gives  his  sons  a  positive  order 
not  to  inshrine  it  in  gold  or  silver,  but  to  lay  it  in 
the  earth  as  soon  as  the  life  was  gone  out  of  it 

An  instance  of  such  an  overflowing  of  humanity, 
such  an  exuberant  love  to  mankind,  could  not  have 
entered  into  the  imagination  of  a  writer,  who  had 
not  a  soul  filled  with  great  ideas,  and  a  general 
benevolence  to  mankind. 

In  that  celebrated  passage  of  Sallustf,  where 
Csesar  and  Cato  are  placed  in  such  beautiful,  but 
opposite  lights ;  Csesar's  character  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  good-nature,  as  it  showed  itself  in  all  its 
forms  towards  his  friends  or  his  enemies,  his  ser- 
vants or  dependants,  the  guilty  or  the  distressed. 
As  for  Cato*s  character,  it  is  rather  awful  than 
amiable.  Justice  seems  most  agreeable  to  the  na^ 
tare  of  God,  and  mercy  to  that  of  man.  A  being 
who  has  nothing  to  pardon  in  himself,  may  reward 
every  man  according  to  his  works ;  but  he  whose 
very  best  actions  must  be  seen  with  grains  of  al- 
lowance, cannot  be  too  mild»  moderate,  and  for- 
giving. For  this  reason,  among  all  the  monstrous 
characters  in  human  nature,  there  is  none  so  odious, 
nor  indeed  so  exquisitely  ridiculous,  as  that  of  a 
rigid  severe  temper  in  a  worthless  man. 

This  part  of  goodAiature,  however,  which  consists 
in  the  pardoning  and  overlooking  of  faults,  is  to  be 
exercised  only  in  doing  ourselves  justice,  and  that 
too  in  the  ordinary  coomierce  and  occurrences  of 
life;  for  in  the  public  administrations  of  justice, 
mercy  to  one  may  be  cruelty  to  others 

It  is  grown  almost  into  a  maxim,  that  good- 
natured  men  are  not  always  men  qf  the  most  wit. 
This  observation,  in  my  opinion,  has  no  foundation 
in  nature.  The  greatest  wits  I  have  conversed  with 
ai*e  men  eminent  for  their  humanity;  '1  take  there- 
fore this  remark  to  have  been  occas*>ned  by  two 
reasons.  First,  because  ill-nature  among  ordinary 
observers  passes  for  wit.    A  spiteful  saying  grati- 

*  Xenoph.  CyrDpodia. 
'  f  In  bis  history  of  the  CatiUnarlan  war. 


too 


,  little  pMioM  in  tboie  who  hew  i(» 
that  UffpoMUyveets  with  a  good  receptldo.  The 
Im#  ritM  BpoB  it*  sad  the  men  who  otteit  it  is 
looked  npon  at  n  ahrewd  antiriit.  This  may  be 
ene  veaieo*  why  n  grant  ouny  pimient  compuiioot 
sppenr  lo  furpriringly  dnll,  wiien  tliey  have  cnden- 
vowed  to  be  nerry  in  print;  tlie  pnMic  beHig 
■Mve  j«it  than  priYate  dabt  or  aveaUieit  in  dii- 
tjl^iihfcig  between  what  if  wit,  and  What  !•  ill. 


Another  icnion  why  the  foad-nat«rad 
■omrtiinfi  bring  hb  wit  in  iineitipo,  !•»  perhapt, 
becauM  he  if  apt  to  be  moved  with  compavion 
Ibr  thofo  niiilbrtanet  or  inirmitict,  which  another 
wonid  tnm  Into  ridiade»  and  by  that  meaw  gain 
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the  raipaution  of  a  wU.  Tim  Uhantved  ane* 
(hongh  but  of  eqnil  paitf»  gfvci  hinncif  a  laigcr 
field  to  expatiate  la;  he  ezoofei  Itae  Auliiv  ii 
human  nature  which  the  other  wonld  enrt  m  tcH 
over»  tanghf  at  Ticef  which  the  other  either  ezcmm 
or  concealf,  civof  ntteeaace  to  rafitctioni  wUcfc 
the  other  itiief,  Ihllf  Indlihrantly  anon  frieadi 
or  enemief,  ezpetct  the  penon  who  hnf  obli|ed 
him,  and,  in  ihort,  ftlcks  at  nothing  thnt  may  eM». 
Mtih  hlf  character  of  a  wit.  It  if  ao  woadrr 
therefgra  he  fnccifrdf  in  It  better  thaa  the  ama  ef 
faumanityy  af  a  penon  who  makei  ufe  of  iadtrrct 
methods  if  more  likely  to  grow  rich  thMi  the  Ihir 
tradeii 

ADDnow.  L. 


THE 
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TO  THE 

RIGtrr  HON.  HENRY  BOYLE\ 

Ai  ihf  profesed  design  of  this  work  is  Co  enter- 
taio  iti  rraders  in  general,  without  giving  ofTence 
to  any  pniticolar  penon,  it  wonld  be  difBcolt  to 
fed  oQt  so  proper  a  patron  for  it  as  yourself,  tliere 
beiag  Done  wiiote  merit  is  more  universally  ac- 
koovlfdjrrd  by  all  parties,  and  who  has  made 
^iiBKlf  more  friends,  and  fewer  enemies.  Your 
Sreat  abilities  and  unquestioned  integrity,  in  those 
^  employments  which  you  have  passed  through, 
soold  sot  have  been  able  to  have  raised  you  this 
fracnl  approbation,  had  they  not  been  accom- 
fisMd  with  Chat  moderation  in  an  high  fortune, 
ud  thit  affability  of  manners,  which  are  so  con- 
>p>c«om  tfaroagfa  all  parts  of  your  life.  Your 
tvfaioQ  to  any  ostentalious  arts  of  setting  to  show 
1^  great  services  which  yon  have  done  i^e  pub* 
f;:,  has  not  likewise  a  little  contributed  to  that 
uiTosal  acknowledgment  which  is  paid  yon  by 
»Hr  country. 

The  consideiation  of  this  part  of  your  character, 
» (hat  which  hinden  me  from  enlarging  on  those 
'nraordinary  talents,  which  have  given  you  so 
pnt  a  figure  in  the  British  senate,  as  well  as  in 
te(  elegance  and  politeness  which  appear  in  your 
Mre  retired  coovcisation.  I  should  be  unpardon- 
a.'^ie  if,  after  what  I  have  said,  I  should  longer  d&> 
^»  y«u  with  an  addrem  of  this  nature :  1  cannot, 
^ctcr,  conclnde  it,  without  acknowledging  those 
pest  ahligitinns  which  you  have  laid  upon, . 

sia. 
Your  most  obedient, 
humble  servant, 

THE  SPECTATOR. 

'  Thb  gcntkoMii,  to  whose  kJndDcss  Addison  putly  owed 
^  ^trednctioo  to  Lord  Godolpbin,  wu  the  youngest  ion  of 
^W«  Lord  ailbrd.  He  was  appointed  by  King  William 
(^'-.ctOcr  of  the  exchequer,  in  March  1701;  in  which  poet 
W  aoUfiocd  tin  Feb.  1707-8,  when  he  was  made  one  of  the 
P*^  pal  aeoctahe*  of  sUte,  and  so  remained  Ull  Sept.  17  lU. 
^'Vt  oo  his  aoceaaion,  created  Mr.  Boyle  Lord  Carleton, 
"^jm  after  ouwie  him  president  of  the  oouncU.    He  died 
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In  amort  hoc  omnia  imufU  vUia :  ii^urut, 
Suipidones,  inimicilut,  inducitt, 

BelUun^  pax  runum 

TER.  Eun.  Act.  i.  Sc.  1. 

All  these  Inconveniences  are  incident  to  love :  reproaches, 
jealousies,  quarreis,  reconcilements,  wa^,  and  then  peace. 

UPON  looking  over  the  letters  of  my  female 
correspondents,  I  find  several  from  women 
complaining  of  jealous  hmbands,  and  at  the  same 
time  protesting  their  own  innocence  $  and  desiring 
my  advice  on  this  occasion.  I  shall  therefore  take 
this  subject  into  my  consideration ;  and  the  more 
willingly,  because  f  find  that  the  Marquis  of  HaU 
lifax,  who,  in  his  Advice  to  a  Daughter,  has  in- 
structed  a  wife  how  to  behave  herself  towards  a 
false,  an  intemperate,  a  choleric,  a  sullen,  a  co- 
vetous,  or  a  silly  husband,  has  not  spoken  one  word 
of  a  jealous  husband. 

'  Jealousy  is  that  pain  which  a  man  feels  from 
the  apprehension  that  he  is  not  equally  beroved  by 
the  person  whom  he  entirely  loves.'  Now  because 
our  inward  passions  and  inclinations  can  never 
make  themselves  visible,  it  is  impossible  for  a  jea- 
lous man  to  be  thoroughly  cured  of  his  suspicions. 
His  thoughts  hang  at  best  in  a  state  of  dc^btful- 
ness  and  uncertainty ;  and  are  never  capable  of 
receiving  any  satisfaction  on  the  advantageous 
side ;  so  that  hb  inquiries  are  most  successful  when 
they  discover  nothing.  His  pleasure  arises  froni 
his  disappointments,  and  his  life  is  spent  in  punrait 
of  a  secret  that  destroys  his  happiness  if  he  chance 
to  find  it. 

An  ardent  love  is  always  a  strong  ingredient  in 
this  passion ;  for  the  same  affection  which  stirs  up 
the  jealous  maa'b  desires,  and  gives  the  party  be- 
loved so  beautifU  a  figure  in  his  imagination, 
makes  him  believe  she  kindles  the  same  passion  in 
others,  and  appears  as  amikble  to  all  beholders. 
And  as  jealousy  thus  arises  from  an  extraordinary 
love,  it  is  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  tluit  it  scorns  to 
take  up  with  any  thing  less  than  an  equal  retnm 
of  love.  Not  the  warmest  expressions  of  alTection, 
the  softest  and  most  tender  hypocrisy,  are  able  to 
give  any  satisfaction,  where  we  are  not  persuaded 
that  the  affection  is  real,  and  the  satisfaction  mu- 
tual. For  the  jealous  man  wishes  himself^  a  kind 
of  deity  to  the  person  he  loves.  He  would  be  the 
only  pleasnre  of  her  senses,  the  employment  of  "her 
thoughts  9  and  is  angry  at  every  thing  she  admires, 
or  takes  delight  in,  besides  hintelf. 

Phsedria's  request  to  his  mistress,  upon  his  leav- 
ing her  for  three  days»  is  inimitably  beautiful  and 
natural  i 


*  Cum  mUUt  itto  pratent,  abteiu  ut  tUt : 
Diet  nooiuguc  me  amet :  me  dttiddru : 
Me  iomnie§ :  me  expeeUt :  demc  cagUes : 
Mt  gptru :  me  te  t>6Urtea :  mtcum  t<^a,  »u  : 
Mcutfttc  titpotircmo  aniauu,  quando  ego  eumjtuut.* 

TER.  Eun.  Act.  1.  Sc.  8. 
D  O 
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'  Wbra  yoo  tre  in  CMRpaoy  with  that  totdier,  behave  u  if 
yoo  were  abient :  but  continue  to  love  me  by  day  and 
by  night:  want  mej  drfam  of  mej  expect  me;  think  of 
me  i  wish  for  me  ;  delight  in  mf ;  be  wholly  with  me : 
in  ebort,  be  my  very  eoul,  w  I  am  youn.' 

•  ^ 

The  jealoiM  man*a  disease  it  of  so  malignant  a 
nature,  that  it  converts  all  it  takes  into  its  own 
DOttrtshment.  A  cool  behaviour  sets  him  on  the 
rack,  and  is  interpreted  as  an  instance  of  aveniou 
or  indifference  I  a  food  one  raises  his  suspicions, 
and  looks  too  much  like  diwimulation  and  artifice. 
If  ^he  person  he  loves  be  cheerful,  her  thoughts 
miliit  be  emplo)'ed  on  another;  and  if  sad,  slie  is 
certainly  thinking  on  himself.  In  short,  there  is 
DO  word  or  gesture  so  insignificantr  but  it  gives 
him  new  hints  feeds  his  suspicions,  and  furnishes 
him  with  fresh  matters  of  discovery »  so  that  if  we 
consider  the  effects  of  this  passion,  one  would  ra- 
tber  think  it  proceeded  from  an  Inveterate  hatred, 
than  an  excesilve  love$  for  certainly  none  can 
meet  with  more  disquietude  and  uneasineai  than  a 
suspected  wife,  if  we  except  the  jealous  husbaod. 

But  the  great  unhappiness  of  this  passion  is,  that 
it  naturally  tends  to  alienate  the  affection  wMch  it 
is  so  solicitous  to  ingnMSt  and  that  for  these  two 
roasons,  because  it  lays  too  great  a  <;oo8trsint  on 
the  words  and  actions  of  the  suspected  perMMi,  and 
at  the  same  time  shows  you  have  no  honourable 
opinion  of  her  f  both  of  which  are  strong  motives 
to  aversion. 

Nor  is  this  the  wont  effect  of  jealousy ;  for  it 
often  draws  after  it  a  more  fatal  train  of  conse- 
quences, and  makes  the  penon  you  suspect  guilty 
of  the  very  crimes  you  are  so  miich  afraid  of.  It 
is  very  natural  for  such  who  are  treated  ill  and 
upbraided  falsely,  to  find  out  an  intimate  friend 
that  will  hear  their  complaints,  condole  their  suf* 
ferings,  and  endeavour  to  sooth  and  assuage  their 
secret  resentments.  Besides,  jealousy  puts  a  wo- 
man ofken  in  mind  of  an  ill  thing,  that  she  would 
not  otherwise  perhaps  have  thought  of,  and  fills 
her  imagination  with  such  an  unlucky  idea,  as  in 
dme  giwws  familiar,  excites  desire,  and  loses  all 
the  shame  and  horror  which  might  at  first  attend  it. 
Kpr  U  it  a  wonder  If  she  who  suffers  wrongfully 
in  a  man*s  opinion  of  her,  and  has  therefore  no- 
thing to  forfeit  in  his  esteem,  resolves  to  give 
bim  reason  for  his  suspicions,  and  to  eiyoy  the 

{pleasure  of  the  crime,  since  she  must  undergo  the 
goomioy.  Such  probably  were  thc^considerations 
that  directed  the  wise  man  in  his  advise  to  hus- 
bands ;  '  Be  not  jealous  over  the  wife  <tf  thy  bo- 
som, and  teach  her  not  an  evil  lesson  against  thy- 
self ♦.'  ■' 

And  here,  among  the  other  torments  which  this 
passion  produces,  we  may  usually  observe  that 
none  are  greater  mourners  than  jealous  men,  when 
the  person  who  provoked  their  jealousy  is  taken 
from  them.  Then  it  is  that  their  love  breaks  out 
furioukly,  and  throws  off  all  the  mixtures  of  suspi- 
cion which  choked  and  smotliered  it  before.  I'be 
beautiful  parts  of  the  character  rise  uppermost  in 
the  jealouk  husband's  memory,  and  upbraid  him 
with  the  iU  usage  of  so  di?ine  a  creature  as  was 
once  in  hit  possession  I  whilst  all  the  little  imper- 
fections, that  were  before  so  uneasy  to  him,  wear 
off  from  his  remembrance,  and  show  themselves  no 
more. 

W'c  may  see  by  what  has  been  said,  that  jea- 
lou«r  takes  the  deepc»t  root  in  men  of  amorous  dis- 
positions :  and  of  these  we  may  tind  three  kinds 
who  are  most  over-run  with  it. 

•  £celu«.lx.  I. 


The  first  are  those  who  are  consclovi  to  them- 
selves of  an  infirmity,  whether  it  be  weakness  old 
age,  deformity.   Ignorance  or  the  like.    Tlior 
men  are  so  well  acqi|sinted  wltil  the  unaaisHJe 
part  of  themselves,  that  they  have  not  the  (ont* 
dence  to  think  they  are  really  beloved  i  and  are 
so  distrustful  of  their  own  merits,  that  all  foodaeii 
towards  them  puts  them  out  of  eoonteskaace,  and 
looks  like  a  jest  upon  their  persons.    They  grow 
suspicions  on  their  first  loolting  in  a  gtas^  asd  art 
stung  with  jealousy  at  the  sight  of  a  wrinkle.    A 
hgndsome  fellow  immediately  alarais  then,  and 
every  thing  that  looks  young*,  or  gay,  tuns  their 
thoughts  upon  their  wives. 

A  second  sort  of  men,  who  are  most  Rable'  to 
this  passion,  are  those  of  running,  wary,  and  dis- 
trustful temprn.  It  is  a  fanlt  very  justly  found  is 
histories  composed  by  politicians,  that  they  leave 
nothing  to  chance  or  humour,  but  arc  still  for  de« 
riving  every  action  from  some  plot  and  contriv-ancr, 
for  drawing  up  a  perpetual  scheme  of  ca»e«  asd 
events,  and  preserving  a  constant  correspoadeorr 
between  the  camp  and  the  rouociUable.  And 
thus  it  happens  in  the  affain  of  love  with  men  of 
too  refined  a  thought.  They  put  a  construrtioa  on 
a  look,  and  find  out  a  design  in  a  smile  i  the\  giir 
new  senses  and  significations  to  words  and  actiontt 
and  are  ever  tormenting  themselves  with  fanner 
of  their  own  raising.  They  generally  act  ia  a  d»^ 
guise  themselvei!,  and  therefore  mistake  all  ooi- 
ward  shows  and  appearances  for  bypocri«)  m 
others  {  so  that  I  believe  no  men  see  'les  of  the 
truth  and  reality  of  thingi,  than  Ihcse  great  rrfinrr* 
upon  incidents,  who  are  so  wonderfully  subtle  and 
over-wise  in  their  conceptions. 

Now  what  these  men  fancy  they  know  of  womrs 
by  reflection,  your  lewd  and  vicious  men  believe 
they  have  learned  by  experience.  Tliey  have  wes 
the  poor  husbaod  so  misled  by  tricks  and  ailifices 
and  in  the  midst  of  hb  inquiries  lo  lost  and  bewil- 
dered in  a  crooked  intrigue,  that  they  still  w»pe(t 
an  onder-plot  in  every  female  action ;  and  eipe- 
cially  where  they  see  any  resemblance  in  the  be- 
haviour of  two  persons,  are  apt  to  faocy  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  same  design  in  both.  These  men 
therefore  bear  hard  upon  tte  suspected  party,  por- 
sue  her  dose  through  all  her  tnminp  and  windinp, 
anri  are  too  well  acqiminted  frith  the  chase,  to  bei 
flung  off  by  any  false  stops  or  dovblsis.  Betidet« 
their  acquaimance  and  conversation  lias  lata  wholly 
among  the  vicious  part  of  .womankthd,  and  thrrr* 
fore  it  Is  no  wonder  ikey  censufe  all  alike,  aad 
look  upon  the  whole  sex  as  a  spepks  of  impoMorv 
But  if,  notwithslandiug  their  private  experirore, 
they  can  get  over  these  pr^udico,  and  eoieilaioi 
a  favourable  opinion  of  some  woacs  f  >ci  their 
own  loose  desires  will  stir  up  new  swpicioU 
from  another  side,  and  make  them  l>elieve  all 
men  subject  to  the  sane  inclinations  with  thrw 
selves. 

Whether  these  or  other  motives  are  most  pred^^ 
mioant,  we  learn  from  the  modem  hbioriev  oi 
America,  as  well  as  from  our  own  experience  i^ 
this  part  of  the  world,  that  jealousy  is  no  oMihrr« 
passion,  but  rages  most  In  those  nations  thai  IH 
neatest  the  infloence  of  the  sun.  It  Is  a  misfortsM 
for  a  woman  to  be  bom  between  the  tropirt ;  fo^ 
there  lie  iht  hottest  regions  of  jfalousy,  whtch,  at 
yoo  come  northward,  cools  all  along  with  the  cb* 
mate,  till  you  scarce  meet  with  any  thing  Ukr  *{ 
in  the  polar  circle.  Our  own  nation  Is  %rry  trm 
prratcly  situated  in  this  respect;  and  if  \\c  u»^1 
with  some  few  disordered  with  tbe  violent r  of  tii^ 
pafiion,  the}  are  not  the  proper  groHth  u(  o«) 
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roaniry,  1>Bt  are  many  deicrees  nearer  the  snn  in 
^helr  constitotions  than  In  tbdr  climate. 

After  this'firightfiil  account  of  j'ealoosy,  and  the 
jtenom  who  are  most  subject  to  it,  it  will  be  but 
fair  to  show  by  what  means  the  passion  may  be 
best  allayed,  and  those  who  are  possessed  with  it 
set  at  case.  Other  faults  indeed  are  not  under  the 
wife's  jorisdiction,  and  should,  if  possible,  escape 
her  observation ;  bat  jealousy  calls  npon  her  par- 
f  imlarly  for  its  cure,  and  deserves  all  her  art  and 
applicalion  in  the  attempt.  Besides,  she  has  this 
for  her  encouragement,  that  her  endeavours  will 
be  always  pleasing,  and  that  she  will  still  find  tbe 
aAectton  of  her  husband  risinji^  towards  her  in  pro- 
portion as  his  doubts  and  suspicions  4ranish ;  for,  as 
we  have  seen  all  alpnj^,  there  is  so  ji^reat  a  mix- 
tore  of  love  and  jealousy  as  is  well  worth  the  se- 
paratini^.  But  this  shall  be  the  subject  of  .another 
paper  •, 
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OVID.  Met.  Til.  826. 
The  gian  who.lor/n  it  easy  of  beUcf. 

HAme  to  my  yesterday's  paper  discovered  the  na- 
ture of  jealousy,  and  pointed  out  the  persons  who 
are  moat  sabject  to  it,  I  must  here  apply  myself  to 
ay  fair  correspondents,  who  desire  to  live  well 
with  a  jealous  husband,  and  to  ease  bis  mind  of 
its  onjiBt  suspicions. 

The  flnt  nile  I  shall  propose  to  be  observed  is, 
that  yoa  never  seem  to  dislike  in  another  what  the 
jealons  man  Is  himself  guilty  of,  pr  to  admire  any 
thing  in  which  be  himself  does  not  excel.  A  jea> 
Sous  man  is  very  quick  in  his  applicatiQns  $  be 
knows  how  to  find  a  double  edge  in  an  invective, 
and  to  draw  a  satire  on  himself  out  of  a  pane- 
gyric on  another.  He  doen  not  trouble  himself  to 
consider  the  person,  but  to  direct  the  character  i 
and  is  secretly  pleased  or  confounded,  as  he  finds 
more  or  less  of  himself  in  it.  Tbe  commendation 
of  any  thing  in  another  stirs  up  his  jealousy,  as  it 
•hows  you  have  a  value  for  others  besides  himself; 
but  the  cooraiendatioa  of  that,  wliich  he  himself 
vaots,  inflames  him  more,  as  it  shows  that  In  soipe 
re  pects  yoa^refer  others  before  him.  Jeaiowy 
k  admiraibly  described  in  this  view  by  Horace  in 
Us  ode  to  Lydia : 


IM,  Lgdia,  TeUphi 
Cervieem  rmtam,  U  cerea  T^Uphi 
JLattdmi  bruchia,  we  meum 

Ftrtem  dificUi  bile  tumttjeeur  .• 
TWmc  nee  mUtm  mifd,  rue  color 

Caia  mdt  mamtt ;  humor  et  ingtfyu 
Aofsm  Inbitur,  arguen» 

Quam  teiiHipemttu  macerer  ignibua.* 

1  Od.  ziii.  1. 

*  Wbcn  Tclephus  bis  yoothAil  channi. 
His  nay  oeck  and  winding  arms, 
With  endloa  raptore  yon  recite. 
Aad  in  the  pkaainK  name  delight ; 
Bfy  heart,  inilamMDy  jealous  beata. 
With  noral>erleaa  reaenttnentt  bcati; 
Fraa  my  pale  cheeli  the  oolonr  flictf 
Aad  all  the  man  within  ne  die*  : 
By  tnnu  mv  bidden  srief  appears 
In  rtalng  «^  and  (ailing  tears, 
That  fhow  too  well  the  warm  desires, 
The  Mlent,  alow,  oonaumlng  fim. 
Which  on  my  inmost  vitals  prey, 
And  melt  my  very  loul  away.' 

■^  SeeH«17& 


The  jealous  man  is  not  indeed  angry  if  you  dis- 
like another:  but  if  you  find  those  faults  which 
a^e  to  be  found  in  his  own  character,  you  discover 
not  only  your  dislike  of  another,  but  of  himself. 
In  short,  he  is  so  desirous  of  ingrossing  all  your 
love,  that  he  is  grieved  at  the  want  of  any  charm, 
which  he  believes  has  power  to  raise  It :  and  if  he 
finds  by  your  censures  on  others,  that  he  is  not  so 
agreeable  in  your  opinion  as  he  might  be,  be  natu- 
rally concludes  you  could  love  him  better  if  he 
had  other  qualifications,  hnd  that  by  consequence 
your  affection  does  not  rise  so  high  as  he  thinks  it 
ought.  If  therefore  his  temper  be  grave  or  sullen, 
you  must  not  be  too  much  pleased  with  a  jest,  or 
transported  with  any  thing  that  is  gay  and  divert- 
ing. If  his  beauty  be  none  of  the  best,  you  must 
be  a  professed  admirer  of  prudence,  or  any  other 
quality  he  is  master  of,  or  at  least  vain  enough  to 
think  he  if. 

In  the  next  place,  you  must  be  sure  to  be  free 
and  open  in  your  conversation  with  him,  and  to 
iet  in  light  upon  your  actions,  to  unravel  all  your 
designs,  and  discover  every  secret,  however  trifling 
or  indifferent.  A  jealous  husband  has  a  particular 
aversion  to  winks  and  whispeni  and  if  he  does 
not  see  to  the  bottom  of  every  thing,  will  be  sure 
to  go  beyond  it  in  his  fears  and  suspicions.  Hf 
will  always  expect  to  be  your  chief  confidant  < 
and  where  he  finds  himself  kept  out  of  a  setret, 
will  believe  there  is  more  in  it  than  there  should 
be.  And  here  it  is  of  great  concern,  that  you  pr^* 
serve  the  character  of  your  sincerity  uniform  and 
of  a  piece  {  for  if  he  once  finds  a  false  gloss  put 
upon  any  single  action,  he  quickly  suspects  all  the 
rest«  his  working  imagination  immediately  takes 
a  false  hint,  and  runs  off*  with  it  into  several  re^ 
mote  consequences,  till  he  has  proved  very  inge* 
nidus  in  working  out  hu  own  misery. 

If  both  these  methods  fail,  the  best  way  will  be 
to  let  him  see  you  are  much  cast  down  and  aflUcted 
for  tbe  ill  opinion  he  entertains  of  you,  and  the 
disquietudes  he  himself  suff<>r8  for  your  sake.  There 
are  many  who  take  a  kind  of  barbarous  pleasure 
In  the  jealonsy  of  those  who  love  them,  that  insiflt 
over  an  aching  heart,  and  triumph  in  their  channs 
which  are  able  to  excite  so  much  uneasiness: 

'  Ardeat  ip»a  Ifctt,  tormeniu  gaudet  amantis.* 

JUV.  Sat.  Yi.  906. 

'  Tho'  equal  paina  ber  peace  of  mind  deitroyj 
A  lover's  torment*  give  her  spiteful  Joy.' 

But  these  often  carry  the  humour  so  far,  tiU  their 
affected  coldness  and  indifllerence  quite  kills  all 
the  fondness  of  a  lover,  and  are  then  sure  to  meet 
in  their  turn  with  aU  the  contempt  and  scorn  that 
Is  due  to  so  insolent  a  behaviour.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  very  probable  a  melancholy,  dejected 
carriage,  the  usual  eifects  of  injured  innocence, 
may  soften  the  jealous  husband  into  pity,  make 
him  sensible  of  the  wrong  be  does  you,  and  work 
out  of  bis  mind  all  those  fears  and  suspicions  that 
make  you  both  unhappy.  At  least  it  will  have 
this  good  effect,  that  he  will  keep  his  jealousy  to 
himself,  and  repine  in  private,  either  hecao&e  he 
is  sensible  it  is  a  weakness,  and  will  therefore  hide^ 
it  from  your  knowledge,  or  because  he  will  be  apt 
to  fear  some  ill  effect  it  may  produce  in  cooling 
your  love  towards  him,  or  diverting  it  to  another. 

There  is  still  another  secret  that  can  never  fail^ 
if  you  can  once  get  it  believed,  and  which  is  often 
practised  by  women  of  greater  cunning  than  virtue. 
This  is  to  change  sides  for  a  while  wilti  the  jealous 
man,  and  to  turn  his  own  passion  upon  himself;  to 
take  soma  occasion  of  growing  jealous  of  him,  and 
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to  follow  the  ez«inp1e  he  himself  hath  set  you. 
This  coQnterfeitcd  jealouiy  will  bring  him  a  great 
deal  of  pleasare,  If  he  thinks  it  real  t  for  he  knows 
cxperimeatally  how  much  lo^e  goes  along  with 
thb  passion,  and  will  besides  feel  something  like 
the  satisfaction  of  a  revenge,  in  seeing  yon  oodergo 
all  his  own  tortures.  Bot  ibis,  Indeed,  is  an  artifice 
so  diiBcnIt,  and  at  the  suae  tine  so  disengejiuoas, 
that  it  ought  never  to  be  pat  in  practice,  bot  by 
sack  as  have  skill  enough  to  cover  the  deceit,  and 
ianoceoce  to  render  it  excusable. 

T  shall  rondnde  tMs  essay  with  the  story  of 
Herod  and  Mariamne,  as  I  have  collected  it  out 
of  Josephns  « ;  which  may  serve  almost  as  an  ex- 
ample to  whatever  can  be  said  on  this  sal^ject. 

Mariamne  had  all  the  charms  (hat  beauty,  birth, 
wit,  and  youth  could  give  a  woman,  and  Herod  all 
the  love  that  such  charms  are  able  to  raise  in  a 
warm  and  amorous  disposition.  In  the  midst  of 
this  hit  fondness  for  Mariamne,  he  put  her  brother 
to  death,  as  he  did  her  fiuher  not  many  yean  after. 
The  barbarity  of  the  action  was  represented  to 
Mark  Antony,  who  immediately  sammoned  Herod 
into  Egypt,  to  answer  for  the  crime  that  was  there 
laid  to  his  charge.  HeroNd  attributed  the  summons 
to  Antonyms  desire  of  Mariamne,  whom  therefore, 
before  his  departure,  he  gave  ipto  the  custody  of 
his  ancle  Joseph,  with  private  orden  to  pot  h^  to 
death,  if  any  such  violence  was  ofered  to  himself. 
This  Joseph  was  moch  delighted  with  Mariamne's 
convenation,  and  endeavoured,  with  all  his  art 
and  rhetoric,  to  set  out  the  excess  of  Herod^s  pas- 
aioo  for  her  (  bot  when  he  lAill  found  her  cold  and 
inrreduloos,  he  inconsiderately  told  her,  as  a  cei^ 
tain  instance  of  her  lord's  aicction,  the  private  or- 
den he  had  left  behind  him,  which  plainly  showed, 
■ooording  to  Joseph*s  interpretation,  that  he  could 
■either  live  nor  die  without  her.  Thb  barbarous 
iastance  of  a  wild  unreasonable  passion  quite  put 
out,  for  a  time,  those  little  remains  of  affection  she 
•till  had  for  her  loid.  Her  thooghts  were  so  wtraUy 
taken  op  with  the  cradty  of  his  orden,  that  she 
coold  not  consider  the  kindaem  that  peodoced  them, 
iM  therefore  represented  him  in  her  iauiglnatioa, 
rather  under  the  fnghtftil  idea  of  a  mtderer  than 
a  lover.  Herod  was  at  lei^th  aeqiiltted  and  dis- 
missed by  Mark  Antony,  when  his  soul  was  all  in 
flames  for  his  Mariamne  (  but  before  their  meet- 
ing,  he  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  report  he 
had  heard  of  his  uncle*s  convenation  ami  fiuai- 
liarity  with  her  in  hb  absence.  Thb  therefore  was 
the  tint  dbconne  he  entertained  her  with,  in  which 
she  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  quiet  hb  suspicions. 
Bot  at  last  he  ap|Mu«d  so  well  satbfied  of  her  in- 
nocence, that  ftom  reproaches  and  wiangliiy  he 
fell  to  tean  and  embraces.  Both  of  them  wept 
very  tenderly  at  their  reconcUiatioa,  and  Herod 
foured  oat  hb  whole  soul  to  her  in  the  warmest 
protestarions  of  love  and  cooHaacy  i  when  amidst 
all  his  sighs  and  langnishinp  she  asked  him,  whe^ 
ther  the  private  orden  he  left  with  hb  ancle  Jo> 
seph  were  an  Instance  of  such  an  inflamed  affection. 
The  jealous  king  was  Immediately  roused  at  so  un- 
expected a  qaotioli,  and  concluded  hb  uncle  must 
have  l»een  too  f&miliar  with  ber«  before  he  would 
have  dtsroverod  such  a  secret  In  short*  he  put 
his  ancle  to  death,  and  very  diflicaltly  prevailed 
upon  himself  to  spaiv  Blariamne. 

After  thb  he  was  forced  on  a  second  journey 
Into  Kgypt,  when  he  committed  hb  lady  to  the 
rare  of  Sohemus,  with  the  same  private  orden  he 
had  before  givcsi  hb  nacle,  if  any  altchief  befel 

•  Jtvtob  Anilqolttas,  book  xv. 


him.  In  the  meanwhile  Mariamne  so  won  upon 
Sohemus  by  her  presents  and  obliging  coBversaiioa, 
that  she  drew  all  the  secret  from  him,  with  whirh 
Herod  had  entrusted  him ;  so  that  after  hb  retam, 
when  he  flew  to  her  with  all  the  transports  of  joy 
and  love,  she  recoived  him  coldly  with  bighs  aod 
tears,  and  all  the  marks  of  indifference  and  aver- 
sion. This  reception  so  stirred  up  hu  iodlgoation, 
that  he  had  certainly  slain  her  with  hb  own  haod%, 
had  not  he  feared  he  himjielf  »hottld  have  become 
the  greatest  sufferer  by  it.  It  was  not  long  after 
this,  when  he  bad  another  violent  return  of  love 
upon  him:  Mariamne  was  therefore  sent  for  to 
him,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  soften  and  reconcile 
with  all  possible  coiyugal  care»e»  and  endesuneotk  s 
bot  she  declined  his  embraces,  and  answered  ajl 
hb  fondness  with  bitter  invectives  fur  the  death  of 
her  father  and  her  brother.  Thb  behaviour  to  io- 
censed  Herod,  that  he  vei^  hardly  refrained  from 
striking  her{  when  in  the  heat  of  their  quarrrl 
there  came  in  a  witness,  suborned  by  soaie  of 
MariamneV  enemlei,  who  accuurd  her  to  the  king 
of  a  design  to  poison  him.  Herod  was  now  pre. 
pared  to  hear  any  thing  In  her  prejudice,  and  im- 
mediately ordered  her  servant  to  be  stretched  upon 
the  rack  i*  who  in  the  extremity  of  hb  tortare  coo* 
fessed  that  hb  mistresses  aversion  to  the  klqg  aro»e 
from  something  Sohemus  had  told  her  t  bat  as  for 
any  design  of  poisoning,  he  utterly  disowned  the 
least  knowledge  of  it.  This  confession  qoirily 
proved  fatal  to  Sohemus,  who  now  lay  under  the 
same  suspicions  and  sentence  that  Jowpb  had  be- 
fore him,  on  the  like  occasion.  Nor  would  Herod 
rest  here;  but  accused  her  with  great  vehcmeoce 
of  a  design  upon  hb  life,  and  by  his  authority  with 
^c  judges  had  her  publicly  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted. Herod  soon  after  her  death  grew  mela»> 
choly  and  dejected,  retiring  from  the  public  Bdnl. 
nlstration  of  affain  into  a  solitary  forest,  abd  there 
abandoning  himself  to  all  the  black  consideration<| 
which  naturally  arise  from  a  passion  made  up  of 
love,  remorse,  pity,  and  despair.  He  used  to  rave 
for  hb  Mariamne,  and  to  call  upon  her  In  hb  dis- 
tracted fits;  and  in  all  probability  would  toon  have 
followed  her,  had  not  his  thoughts  been  seasoaablv 
called  off  from  so  sad  an  object  by  public  storm*, 
which  at  that  time  very  oeariy  thrratened  Um. 
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Ncn  $oittm  KUntin,  qy^  tat  rematm  ^futUlim,  catiult't*% 
potiUM  quam  aapientin  est  mppeitmdm ;  verum  tti^tM 
animms  pmrattN  mdpericutum,  si  tmm  ctqitdsuite,  iww 
utiUtate  communis  impeilittir,  smdmei^poUma  momtM 

habtat,  fUAmjifrtUudinis * 

PLATO  apod  Tl'LI. 

At  koowlHfe,  withoat  Jostlee,  oaght  to  W  cslltd  canoior. 
r»tbcr  tbao  witdom ;  to  «  *niad  pirporod  to  iik«i 
dsnnr,  if  excited  by  lis  tmu  csgWMtt,  m4  not  i*»e 
poblk  foodf  ddcrvct  the  osnc  oC  sodsclty,  rmthcr  ibto 
ofoouinge. 


Taaae  can  be  no  greater  iqjf  y  to  bamao  society 
than  that  good  talents  among  aseii  shoald  be  held 
honourable  to  those  who  are  endowed  wMh  them 
without  any  re|ard  how  they  are  applied.  The 
gifts  of  nature  and  adcompiishments  of  an  are  va- 
luable, but  as  they  are  exerted  in  the  Intemts  of 
virtue,  or  governed  by  the  rales  of  honour.  ^^ 
ought  to  abstract  our  minds  from  the  observatioa 
of  an  excellence  in  those  we  convene  with,  till  we 
have  taken  some  notice,  or  received  lome  good 
information  of  the  dbpoiition  of  their  minds ;  other- 
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9i»the  bcsnty  of  their  persons,  or  tbe  charms  of 
Utfir  wit,  nay  make  as  fond  of  those  whom  our 
reason  and  judgment  will  tell  us  we  ought  to 
gJ>bor. 

When  we  safler  oursrlves  to  be  thus  carried  away 
by  m«re  beauty,  or  mere  wit,  Omotamante,  with 
sJi  htr  vice,  will  bear  away  as  much  of  our  good- 
wtQ  as  the  most  innocent  virgin,  or  discreet  ma- 
tron; aod  there  cannot  be  a  more  abject  slavery 
io  thJA  world,  than  to'  doat  upon  what  we  think 
ttf  ought  to  condemn.  Yet  this  must  be  our  con- 
ditioo  in  all  the  parts  of  lif!ip,  if  we  suffer  ourselves 
to  approve  any  thing  but  what  tends  to  the  promo- 
tioQ  of  what  is  good  and  honourable.  If  we  would 
(akr  rnu*  pains  with  ourselves  to  consider  all  things 
hy  the  light  of  reason  and  justice,  though  a  man 
««re  in  the  height  of  youth  and  amoroos  ioclina> 
tioiis»  he  would  look  upon  a  coquette  with  the 
tame  contempt,  or  indifference,  ba  he  would  upon 
a  coxcomb.  Tbe  wantou  carriage  in  a  woman, 
«Mld  disappoint  her  of  the  admiration  which  she 
i:tm  at«  and  the  vain  dress,  or  discourse,  of  a  man 
voald  dejtroy  the  comeliness  of  his  shape,  or  good- 
bi^»  of  bis  understanding.  I  say  the  goodness  of 
K*  onderstaoding,  for  it  *is  no  le»  common  to  see 
BKnof  sense  commence  coxcombs,  than  beautiful 
viKiura  become  immodest.  When  this  happens  in 
t'lbetj  tbe  favour  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  give 
to  the  good  qualities  they  have  from  nature,  should 
&Haie  io  proportion.  But  however  just  it  is  to 
Brasnre  ue  value  of  men  by  the  application  of 
tbrir  tal^DtSt  and  not  by  the  eminence  of  those 
<{ialttieft  abstracted  from  their  use  $  I  say,  however 
'yti  such  a  way  of  judging  is,  in  all  ages  as  well  as 
tiiik,  the  c4iotnury  has  prevailed  upon  the  generality 
•(  maakiod.  How  many  lewd  devices  have  been 
prt^ened  from  one  age  to  another,  which  had  pe- 
rched as  jooo  as  they  were  made,  if  painten  and 
»3ilpton  had  been  esteemed  as  much  for  the  pnr- 
poir,  as  the  execotiop  of  their  designs  ?  Modest 
sad  wdl-^ovemed  imagiaations  have  by  this  means 
l<at  the  lepresentations  of  ten  thousand  charm- 
i^rportraitores,  fill«Ml  with  images  of  innate  truih, 
{ncnias  zeal,  cooiageoos  faith,  and  tender  huma- 
'•t>  ;  iiwtcad  of  which,  satyn,  furies,  and  mon- 
'Ceoy  are  recommended  by  those  arts  to  a  shameful 
ftrniity. 

The  nnjost  application  of  laudable  talents  is 
tef^iated  in  the  general  opinion  of  men,  not  only 
«  »urh  cases  as  are  here  mentioned,  but  also  io 
sstters  which  concern  ordinary  life.  If  a  lawyer 
•Te  to  be  esteemed  only  as  he  uses  his  parts  in 
''aecendiag  for  justice,  and  were  inuoediately  des- 
pirable  when  he  appeared  in  a  cause  which  he 
'aald  not  but  know  was  an  aq|ust  one,  how  ho- 
norable voald  bis  character  be?  And  how  ho- 
i«mable  is  it  in  such  among  as,  who  follow  the 
p«i»£etiioa  oo  otherwise,  than  as  labouring  to  pro- 
**^  the  i^uoed,  tn  sobdoe  the  oppressor,  to  im- 
fftifoo  the  careless  debtor,  and  do  right  to  the 
pitofvl  artificer  ?  BtU  many  of  this  excellent  cha- 
r»rtcr  are  orcrlooked  by  the  greater  number;  who 
i^-ct  covering  a  weak  place  io  a  client's  title, 
€  v^Ttiag  die  coarse  of  aa  inquiry,  or  finding  a 
«>if«l  refine  to  palliate  a  falsehood :  yet  it  a  still 
''ailed  eloquence  ill  the  latter,  though  thus  uivfastly 
'^oploycd :  but  resolution  in  an  assassio  is  accord- 
tr;  to  reason  quite  as  laudable,  as  knowledge  and 
»"4ioa  exercised  In  the  defence  of  an  ill  cause. 

Were  the  Intention  stedfastly  considered  as  the 
mca»are  of  approbation,  all  falsehood  would  soon 
he  omi  of  countenance:  and  an  address  in  imposing 
m^»^  mankind,  would  be  as  contemptible  in  one 
of  life  as  another.    A  couple  of  courtlen 


making  profesaioos  of  esteem,  would  make  the 
same  figure  after  breach  of  promise,  as  two  knights 
of  the  post  convicted  of  perjury.  But  conversatioip 
is  fallen  so  low  io  point  of  morality,  that,  as  they 
say  in  a  bargain,  '  let  the  buyer  look  to  it  ;*  so  in 
friendship  he  is  the  man  in  danger  who  is  most  apt 
to  believe.  He  is  the  more  likely  to  suffer  in  the 
commerce,  who  begins  with  tbe  obligation  of  being 
the  more  ready  to  enter  into'^it. 

But  those  men  only  are  truly  great,  who  place 
their  ambition  rather  in  acquiring  to  themselves  the 
conscience  of  wortl\y  enterprises,  than  io  the  pro- 
spect of  glory  which  atteuds  them.  These  exalted 
spirits  would  rather  be  secretly  the  authors  of 
events  which  are  serviceable  tp  mankind,  than, 
without  being  such,  to  have  thepublic  fame  of  it. 
Where  therefore  an  eminent  merit  is  robbed  by 
artifice  or  detraction,  it  does  but  increase  by  such 
endeavours  of  its  enemies.  The  impotent  pains 
which  are  taken  to  sully  it,  or  diffuse  it  among  a 
crowd  to  the  injury  of  a  single  person,  will  natu* 
rally  produce  the  contrary  effect)  tbe  fire  will 
blaze  out,  and  bum  up  all  (bat  attempt  to  smother 
what  they  cannot  extinguish. 

There  is  but  one  thing  neccsiiary  to  keep  fhe  pos- 
session of  true  glory,  which  is,  to  hear  the  oppoiein 
of  it  with  patience,  aod  preserve  the  virtue  by 
which  it  was  acquired.  When  a  man  is  thoronghlv 
persuaded  that  he  ought  neither  to  admire,  wish 
for,  or  pursue  any  thing  but  what  is  exactly  his 
duty,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  seasons,  persons,  or 
accidents,  to  diminish  his  value.  He  only  is  a 
grec\t  man  who  can  neglect  the  applause  of  the 
multitude,  and  eqjoy  hioiself  independent  of  its 
favour.  This  is  indeed  an  arduous  task;  but  if 
should  comfort  a  glorious  spirit  that  it  is  the  highest 
step  to  which  human  nature  can  arrive.  Triumph, 
applause,  acclamation,  are  dear  to  the  mind  of 
man;  but  it  is  still  a  more  exquisite  delight  to  say 
to  yourself,  yon  have  done  well,  than  to  hear  the 
whole  human  race  pronounce  you  glorious,  except 
you  yourself  can  join  with  them  in  your  own  re- 
flections. A  mind  thus  equal  and  uniform,  may  be 
deserted  by  little  fashionable  admirers  aod  fol- 
lowen,  but  will  ever  be  had  in  reverence  by  souls 
like  itself.  The  branches  of  the  oak  endure  all  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  though  its  leaves  fall  off  in 
autumn ;  and  these  too  will  be  restored  with  the 
returning  spring. 


STEELE. 
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Remm>ef«ra  tnonMrtr^  tuetpu  • 

Saxificot  vuUtUf  qu^cunque  ea,  toUe  Meduttt. 

OVID.  Met.  V.  316.    t 

Bamove  that  borrid  monster,  and  take  hence 
Medun's  petrifyUig  countcDsace. 

In  a  late  paper  I  mentioned  the  project  of  an  in- 
genious author  for  the  erecting  of  several  handi- 
craft prizes  to  be  contended  for  by  our  Britbh 
artisans,  and  the  influence  they  might  have  towards 
the  improvement  of  pur  several  manufactures.  I 
have  since  that  been  very  mnch  surprised  by  the 
following  advertisement,  which  I  find  in  the  Post- 
Boy  of  the  11th  instant,  and  agun  repeated  in  the 
Fost-Boy  of  the  15th : 

*  Oh  the  9th  of  October  next  will  be  mo  for 
upon  Colcshill-heath  In  Warwickshire,  a  plate  of 
six  guineas  value,  three  heats,  "by  any  bone,  mare. 
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or  f^ldinCf  that  hath  not  won  ahoye  the  value  of 
5/.;  the  winnini^  bone  to  be  sold  for  10/.  to  carry 
10  stone  wet|cht,  if  14  bands  hi|;h;  if  above  or 
under,  to  carry  or  be  allowed  weight  for  inches, 
and  to  be  entered  Friday  the  5th,  at  the  Swan  in 
Coleshill,  before  six  in  the  evening.  Also  a  plate 
of  lest  valoe,  to  be  run  for  by  asses.  The  same  day 
a  lipoid  rini;  to  be  ^rinn*d  for  by  men  ^J* 

The  tint  of  these  diversions  that  is  to  be  exhi- 
bited  by  the  \0L  i^ce-horses,  may  probably  have 
its  nse{  bat  the  two  last,  in  which  the  asses  and 
men  are  concerned,  seem  to  me  altoff^ethe r  extraor- 
dinary and  unaccountable.  Why  they  should  keep 
mnning  asses  at  Coleshill,  or  how  makin)[;  moutm 
tarns  to  account  in  Warwickshire,  more  than  in 
any  other  parts  of  Enj^land,  I  cannot  comprehend. 
I  have  looked  over  all  the  Olympic  ^nmes,  and  do 
not  find  any  thing  in  them  like,  an  ass-race,  or  a 
•  natch  at  gAnnlog,  However  k^  I  am  informed 
that  several  asses  are  now  kept  in  body-clothes, 
and  sweated  every  morning  upon  the  heath  t  and 
that  all  the  covntry-fellows  within  ten  miles  of  the 
Swan,  grin  an  hoar  or  two  in  their  glasses  every 
morning,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  Oth 
of  October.  The  prize  which  is  proposed  to  be 
grinned  for,  has  raised  such  an  ambition  amo9g 
the  common  people  of  out-grinning  one  another, 
that  many  very  dif^ceming  persons  are  afraid  it 
should  spoil  most  of  the  faces  in  the  county ;  and 
that  a  Warwickshire  man  will  be  known  by 
his  grin,  as  Romaa  Catholics  imagine  a  Kentish 
man  is  by  his  tail.  The  gold  ring  which  is  made 
the  prize  of  deformity,  is  just  the  reverse  of  (he 
golden  apple  that  was  formerly  made  the  prize 
of  beauty,  and  should  carry  for  its  poesy  the  old 
motto  inverted : 

'  Detur  tetriori: 

Or,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  capacity  of  the 
combatants, 

<  The  fricbtfall^  grtnocr 
Be  the  winner.' 

In  the  meanwhile  I  would  advise  a  Dutch  painter 
.  to  be  present  at  this  great  controycny  of  faces,  in 
order  to  make  a  collection  of  the  most  remarkable 
grins  that  shall  be  there  exhibited. 

I  must  not  here  omit  an  account  which  I  lately 
received  of  one  of  these  grinning-matches  from  a 
gentleman,  who,  upon  reading  the  above-mentioned 
advertbement,  entertained  a  cofee-bon^  with  the 
following  narrative.  Upon  the  taking  of  Namnre  f , 
amidst  other  pablic  rejoicings  made  on  that  occa- 
sion, there  was  a  gold  ring  given  by  a  whig  Justice 
of  peace  to  be  grinned  for.  The  6nt  competitor 
that  entered  the  lists,  was  a  black  swarthy  French- 
man I,  who  accidentally  passed  that  way,  and  be- 
ing  a  man  naturally  of  a  witherrd  look,  and  hard 
features,  promised  himself  good  succem.  He  was 
placed  upon  a  table  in  the  great  point  of  view,  and 
looking  upon  the  company  like  MUton*s  Death, 

'  CrIiraM  Iwrrlbl  J  a  gtuutly  snUlc :' 

His  muscles  were  so  dmwn  together  on  each 
side  of  his  face,  that  he  showed  twenty  teeth  at  a 
grin,  and  put  the  country  in  some  pain,  lest  a  fo. 

^  la  V  &47.  this  paper  is  pointed  oat  u  tn  loMliblc  eon 
far  the  hypocboadriac  melancholy;  m  are  alio  Not.  184,  191. 
903,  909, 921,  933,  935, 939, 945,  diT,  and  9S1. 

f  PpMD  the  PVcach,  by  liinf  Wltllam,  Ieptember9»  1095. 

t  In  a  Prraeh  translation  of  The  SpccUtor,  we  9ad  ft 
•bwrved,  tliat « rMt  if  one  ^  tkom  papat  mkkh  Ukoinoi 
^ccH  tkutigkl  preptr  la  trmmltU,* 


reigner  should  carry  away  the  honour  of  tbr  da?  i 
but  upon  a  farther  trial  they  found  he  was  mastrr 
only  of  the  merry  grin. 

The  next  that  mounted  the  table  was  a  maW 
content  in  those  dayv,  and  a  great  master  is  (hr 
wliole  art  of  grinning,  but  parttcnlarljP  eiretW  is 
the  angry  grin.  He  did  his  part  so  well,  thai  be  is 
said  to  have  made  half  a  dozen  women  miscam  ; 
but  the  justice  being  apprized  by  one  who  <ood 
near  him,  that  the  fellow  who  grinned  in  his  face 
was  a  Jacobite,  and  being  unwilling  that  a  dift> 
affected  person  should  h  in  the  gold  ring,  and  be 
looked  upon  as  the  best  gyinner  in  the  coantrr,  he 
ordered  the  oaths  to  be  tendered  unto  htm  upon 
his  quitting  the  table,  which  the  grinner  refuMoc, 
he  was  set  aside  as  on  unqualified  person.  There 
were  several  other  grotesque  figures,  that  prrseoted 
themselves,  which  It  would  be  too  tediom  to  6f^ 
scribe.  I  must  not  however  omit  a  ploujthnso, 
who  lived  in  the  further  part  of  the  count r>-,  and 
being  very  lucky  in  a  pair  of  long  lan(ern';ja«s 
wrung  his  face  into  such  an  hideous  grimace,  tliat 
every  feature  of  it  appeared  under  a  diflVrent  dtv 
tort  ion.  The  whole  company  stood  astonisbrd  si 
such  a  complicated  grin,  and  were  ready  to  asHca 
the  prize  to  him,  had  it  not  been  proved  b^  one 
of  his  antagonists,  that  he -had  prariised  with  ver- 
juice for  some  days  before,  and  had  a  crab  fooad 
upon  him  at  the  very  time,  of  grinoiags  ap«s 
which  the  best  judges  of  grinning  declami  it  ai 
their  ouinion,  that  he  was  not  to  be  looked  opoa 
as  a  fair  grinner,  and  therefore  ordered  hun  to  be 
set  aside  as  a  cheat. 

The  prize,  it  seems,  fyt\  at  length  upon  a  cohler, 
Giles  Gorgon  by  name,  who  produced  srveial  new 
grins  of  bis  own  invention,  having  been  used  to  cat 
faces  for  many  years  together  over  bis  last.  At 
tile  very  first  grin  he  cast  every  human  feature  oaf 
of  his  countenance,  at  the  second  he  beeaaie  the 
face  of  a  spout,  at  the  third  a  baboon,  at  the  fourth 
a  head  of  a  bass-viol,  and  at  the  fifth  a  pair  of 
nut-crackers.  The  whole  assembly  wondered  at 
his  accomplishments,  and  liestowed  the  ring  oa  him 
unanimously ;  but,  what  he  esteemed  more  thaa  ail 
the  rest,  a  country  wench,  whom  he  had  woo«d  is 
vain  for  above  five  yean  before,  was  to  charmed 
with  his  grins,  and  the  applauses  which  he  rereived 
on  all  sides,  that  she  married  him  the  week  foi« 
lowing,  and  to  this  day  wears  the  prise  upon  hrr 
finger,  the  cobler  having  made  use  of  it  as  his 
wedding-ring. 

This  paper  might  perhaps  seem  very  Impertinent,, 
if  it  grew  serious  in  the  coadusion.  I  would  never- 
theless leave  it  to  the  eonsideration  of  those  a  ho 
are  the  patrons  of  this  lAonstrous  trial  of  skill,, 
whether  or  no  they  are  not  guUty,  in  seme  mea. 
sure,  of  an  affiront  to  their  species,  in  trratiag  aftrr 
this  manner  the  '  human  face  divine,*  and  tnmiac 
that  part  of  us,  which  has  so  great  an  iamge  im- 
pressed upon  it,  into  the  image  of  a  mookrv  t 
whether  the  raising  such  silly  competitions  amooc 
the  ignorant,  proposing  prizes  for  such  uselew  ac- 
complishments, filling  t>e  comnoa  people's  heidsi 
with  such  senseless  ambitions,  and  Insplriug  thna 
with  such  absurd  ideas  of  superiority  and  prvw 
eminence,  has  not  la  it  soaaetUog  iaiaiml  as  neil 
as  fidicttlous. 

ADDIiOV,  L, 
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Btte  memini  tt  victum/rtatra  etnUtndtrt  Jhyrnn. 

VIRG.  Eel.  Tii.  vcr.  69. 

I^cse  riiTmc*  I  did  to  memoir  commend, 
When  Tviq«tih*d  Tbyrals  did  id  Tain  contend. 

DRYDEN. 

Tbckb  Is  tcarce  any  thinjr  more  commoo  thob  ani- 
moMtirt  between  parliea  that  cannot  lubsist  but  by 
their  ai^reenent:  this  was  well  represented  in  the 
•rditioa  of  the  members  of  the  human  body  in  the 
oU  Roman  fable  *.  It  is  often  the  case  of  Inser 
confederate  states  af^aiost  a  superior  power,  which 
are  hardly  held  tof^ether,  though  their  unanimity 
is  aecet&ary  for  their  common  safety :  and  thb  is 
always  the  case  of  the  landed  and  trading  interest 
of  Great  Britain:  the  trader  is  fed*  by  the  product 
of  the  land,  and  the  landed  man  cannot  be  clothed 
hat  by  the  skill  of  the  trader ;  and  yet  those  in- 
teresti  are  ever  jarring. 

We  had  last  winter  an  instance  of  thb  at  oar 
club,  lo  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  Sir  Andrew 
Frreport,  between  whom  there  is  generally  a  con- 
itani,  though  frieodiv,  opposition  of  opinions.  It 
happened  that  one  of  the  company,  in  an  historical 
dikcoane,  was  observing,  that  Carthaginian  faith 
was  a  proverbial  phrase  to  intimate  breach  of 
Sir  Roger  said  it  could  haidly  be  other- 
that  the  Carthaginians  were  the  greatest 
traden  in  the  world ;  and  as  gain  is  the  chief  end 
of  such  a  pneople,  they  never  pursue  any  other :  the 
neans  to  it  are  never  regarded :  they  will,  if  It 
cosies  easily,  get  money  honestly  $  but  if  not,  they 
will  not  scrapie  to  attain  it  by  fraud,  or  coienage : 
and  indeed,  what  is  the  whole  business  of  the 
trader's  account,  .but  to  over-reach  him  who  trusts 
to  his  memory  ?  But  were  that  not  so,  what  can 
>kn«  grat  and  noble  be  expected  from  him  whose 
attentioo  is  for  ever  fixed  upon  balancing  bis  books, 
and  watching  over  his  ezpensrs?  And  at  best,  let 
frsgality  and  parsimony  be  the  virtues  of  tlie  mer- 
chant, bow  much  is  his  punctual  dealing  below  a 
gentlenao's  charity  to  the  poor,  or  hospitality 
among  hb  neighbours  ? 

Captain  Sentry  observed  Sir  Andrew  very  dill- 

geat  in  hearing  Sir  Roger,  and  had  a  mind  to  torn 

the  dbconrse,  by  taking  notice  in  general  from  the 

highest  to  the  lowest  parts  of  human  society,  there 

wa&  a  secret,  though  uiynst,  way  among  men,  of 

■idolging  the  seeds  of  iH-nature  and  envy,  by  com- 

pnrlog  their  own  state  of  life  to  that  of  another, 

*ttl  grudging  the-  approach  of  their  neighbour  to 

their  own  happiness;  and  on  the  other  side,  he, 

who  is  the  less  at  his  ease,  repines  at  the  other, 

vho  he  thinks  has  unjustly  the  aid  vantage  over  him. 

Thus  the  civil  knd  military  lists  look  upon  each 

sihef  with  much  ill-nature ;  the  soldier  repines  at 

the  cowtier*s  power,  and  the  courtier  rallies  the 

soUier*s  honour;  or,  to  come  to  lower  instances, 

Ike  private  men  in  the  horse  and  foot  of  an  army, 

thecanieo  and  coachmen  in  the  city  streets,  mts- 

tnall>  look  upon  each  other  with  ill-will,  when 

they  are  in  competition  for  quarters,  or  the  way 

in  their  respective  motions. 

*  Ic  is  very  well,  good  captain,*  interrupted  Sir 
Aadrew :  ^  yon  may  attempt  to  turn  the  discourse 
if  you  think  fit ;  but  I  must  however  have  a  word 
or  two  with  Sir  Roger,  who,  I  see,  thinks  he  haa 
|<aid  me  of[^  and  been  very  severe  upon  the  mer- 

*  Well  routed  (ran  Livjr  in  Shakspcare**  CoriolsDut,  set  1. 

»*sftt  J. 


chant.  I  shall  not,*  continued  be,'  at  thb  time 
remind  Sir  Roger  of  the  great  and  noble  monu- 
ments of  charity  and  public  spirit,  which  have 
been  erected  by  merchaSnts  since  the  Reformation, 
but  at  present  content  mj^self  with  what  he  allows 
us,  pamimony  and  frugality.  If  it  were  consistent 
with  the  quality  of  so  ancient  a  baronet  as  Sir 
Roger,  to  keep  an  account,  or  measure  things  by 
the  most  infallible  way,  that  of  numbers,  he  would 
prefer  our  parsimony  to  his  hospitality.  If  to 
drink  so  many  hogsheads  b  to  be  hospitable,  wo 
do  not  contend  for  the  fame  of  that  virtue ;  but  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  consider,  whetherso  many 
artificers  at  work  ten  days  together  by  my  appoint- 
mcnt,  or  so  many  peasants  made  merry  on  Sir  Ro- 
ger's charge,  are  the  men  more  obliged?  I  believe 
the  families  of  the  artificers  will  thank  me,  more 
than  the  household  of  the  peasant  shall  Sir  Roger. 
Sir  Roger  gives  to  his  men,  but  I  place  mine  above 
the  necessity  or  obligation  of  my  bounty  I  am  in 
very  little  pain  for  the  Roman  proverb  upon  the 
Carthaginian  traders;  the  Romans  were  their  pro* 
fessed  enemies :  I  am  only  sorry  no  Qirthaginina 
histories  have  come  to  our  hands :  we  might  have 
been  taught  perhaps  by  them  some  proveriM  against 
the  Roman  generosity,  in  fighting  for,  and  bestow- 
ing other  people's  goods.  But  since  Sir  Roger  has 
taken  occasion  from  an  old  proverb,  to  be  out  of 
humour  with  merchants,  it  should  be  no  ofience  to 
offer  one  not  quite  so  old  in  their  defence.  IVhen 
a  man  happens  to  break  in  Holland,  they  say  of 
him  that  ^  be  has  not  kept  true  accounts.**  Thb 
phrase,  perhaps,  among  us  would  appear  a  soft  or 
humorous  way  of  speaking,  but^with  that  exact  na- 
tion it  bears  the  highest  reproach.  For  a  man  to 
be  mistaken  in  the  calculation  of  bis  expense,  in 
his  ability  to  answer  future  demands,  or  to  bo 
impertinently  sanguine  in  putting  his  credit-to  too 
great  adventure,  are  all  instances  of  as  much  in- 
famy, as  with  gayer  nations  to  be  failing  in  con- 
rage,  or  common  honesty. 

'  Numbers- 'are  so  much  the  measure  of  every 
thing  that  is  valuable,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  de- 
monstrate the  success  of  any  action,  or  the  pru- 
dence of  any  undertaking,  without  tliem.  I  say 
this  in  answer  to  what  Sir  Roger  b  pleased  to  say, 
^  that  little  that  b  truly  noble  can  be  expected 
from  one  who  b  ever  poring  on  hb  cash-book,  or 
balancing  bis  accounts.'*  When  I  Lave  my  returni 
from  abroad,  I  can  tell  to  a  shilling,  ^y  the  help 
of  numbers,  the  profit  or  loss  by  my  adventure; 
but  I  ought  also  to  be  able  to  show  that  I  had  reiu 
son  for  making  It,  either  from  my  own  experience, 
or  that  of  other  people,  or  from  a  reasonable  pre- 
sumption that  my  returns  will  be  sufBcient  to  an- 
swer my  expense  and  haxard ;  and  thb  is  never  to 
be  done  without  the  skill  of  numbers.  For  in- 
stance, if  I  am  to  trade  to  Turkey;  I  ought  be* 
forehand  to  know  the  demand  of  our  manufactures 
there  as  well  as  of  their  silks  in  England,  and  the 
customary  prices  that  are  given  for  both  In  each 
country.  1  ought  to  have  a  clear  knowledge  of 
these  matters  beforehand,  that  I  may  presume  upon 
sufficient  returns  to  answer  the  chaige  of  the  caigo 
1  have  fitted  out,  the  freight  and  assurance  out  and 
home«  the  customs  to  the  queen,  and  the  interest 
of  my  own  money,  and  besides  all  these  expenses, 
a  reasonable  profit  to  myself.  Now  what  b  there 
of  scandal  in  this  skill?  What  has  the  merchant 
done,  that  be  should  be  so  little  in  the  good  graces 
of  Sir  Roger?  He  throws  down  no  man's  ioclo- 
sures,  and  tramples  upon  no  man's  corn;  betake^ 
nothing  from  the  indu&trious  labourer;  he  pays  the 
poor  man  for  hb  work ;  he  communtcateb  bis  profit 
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with  nurnktod;  6y  the  prcpanition  of  bis  carj^o, 
and  (he  manufacture  of  hh  returns,  he  furniHhes 
employment  and  subsixtence  (o  greater  nnoibcrs 
than  (he  richest  nobleman ;  and  even  the  nobleman 
h  oblii^ed  to  hSm  for  finding  out  foreign  markets 
for  the  produce  of  bis  estate,  and  for  making  a 
great  addition  to  his  rents;  and  yet  it  is  certain 
that  none  of  all  these  things  could  be  done  by  him 
without  the  exercise  of  his  skill  in  numbers. 

*  This  Is  the  economy  of  the  merchant ;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  gentleman  must  be  the  snmr,  onlcis 
by  scorning  to  be  the  steward,  he  resolves  the 
steward  shall  be  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman, 
no  more  than  the  merchant,  is  able,  without  the 
help  of  numbers,  to  account-  for  the  success  of  any 
act 'an,  or  the  prudence  of  any  adventure.  If,  for 
instance,  the  chase  Is  his  whole  adventure,  bis 
only  returns  must  be  the  stages  horns  in  the  great 
hall,  and  the  fox*s  nose  upon  the  stable  door. 
Without  doubt  Sir  Roger  knoits  the  full  value  of 
these  returns;  and  if  beforehand  he  had  computed 
theefaarges  of  the  chase,  a  gentleman  of  his  discre- 
tion would  certainly  have  hanged  up  alt  his  dogs; 
he  would  never  have  brought  back  so  many  fine 
horses  to  the  kennel,  be  would  never  Ittve  gone  so 
often,  like  a  blast,  over  fields  of  com.  If  snch 
too,  bad  been  the  conduct  of  all  his  ancestors,  he 
might  truly  have  boasted  at  this  day,  that  the  an- 
tiquity of  his  family  had  never  been  snllied  by  a 
trade ;  a  merchant  had  never  been  permitted  with 
bis  wiiole  estate  to  purchase  a  room  for  his  picture 
Ifi  the  gallery  of  the  Coverlets,  or  to  claim  his  de- 
Kent  from  the  maid  of  boaour.  But  it  is  very 
happy  for  Sir  Roger  that  the  merchant  paid  so 
dear  for  his  ambition.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  many 
othef  gentlemen  to  turn  out,  of  the  seats  of  their 
ancestor!,  to  make  way  for  such  new  masters  as 
hsve  been  more  exact  in  their  accounts  than  them- 
fehves;  and  certainly  he  deserves  the  ettate  a  great 
dad  better,  who  has  got  it  by  his  industry,  than  he 
wiw  ha»  lost  it  by  his  negligence.* 

•TftFXE,  T. 
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OVIO.  Rem.  Am.  v.  635. 

from  BCigtab*ring  ftre  »  bard. 
TATE. 


I  SHALL  thb  day  entertain  my  readers  with  two  or 
three  letters  I  have  received  from  my  correspon- 
dents: the  first  discovers  to  me  a  species  of  females 
which  have  hitherto  escaped  my  notice,  and  is  as 
Ibllows: 

*  ini.  tPECTATOR, 

*  T  AM  a  young  gentleman  of  a  competent  fortune, 
and  a  satBclent  taste  of  leamhig,  to  spend  five  or 
fix  hoars  every  day  very  agreeably  among  my 
books.  That  1  might  have  nothing  to  divert  me 
ft'om  my  stodiei,  and  to  avoid  the  noises  of  coaches 
and  chairmen,  I  have  taken  lodgings  in  a  very 
narrow  street  not  hr  from  Whitehall ;  but  it  is  my 
misfortune  to  be  so  posted,  that  my  lodgings  are 
directly  opposite  to  those  of  a  Jezebel.  You  are 
to  know,  sir,  that  a  Jezebel  (so  called  by  the 
neighbourhood  from  displaying  her  pernicious 
charms  at  her  window)  appeals  constantly  dressed 
at  her  sash,  and  has  a  thousand  little  tricks  and 
fooleries  to  attract  the  eyes  of  all  the  idle  }oong 
frllohs  In  tile  neighboariiood.  I  liave  seen  more 
than  six  penons  at  once  from  their  several  win* 


dows  observing  the  Jezehel  I  am  now  complain- 
ing of.  I  at  fir^t  looked  on  her  myself  with  the 
highest  contempt,  could  divert  myself  nith  her 
airK  for  half  an  hour,  and  afterwards  take  up  m> 
Plutarch  with  great  Iranqaillity  of  mind;  but 
was  a  little  ve\ed  to  find  that  in  less  than  a 
month  fihe  had  considerably  stolen  npon  my  time, 
so  that  I  resolved  to  look  at  her  no  more.  Bat  tlir 
Jezebel,  who,  as  1  iiuppoie,  might  thiLk  it  a  di- 
minution to  her  honour,  to  have  the  nomlier  of  ber 
gazers  lessened,  resolved  not  to  part  with  ate  m, 
and  liegan  to  play  so  many  new  tricks  at  hrr 
window,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  forbea.r 
oliserving  her.  1  verily  believe  slie  pat  henelf  to 
the  expense  of  a  new   wax-baby  on  purpose  to 

Slagoe  me ;  she  uMd  to  dandle  and  play  with  thi« 
gure  as  impertinently  as  it  it  had  boesi  a  real 
child :  sometimes  she  would  let  fall  a  glove  or  a 
piocoshlon  in  tiie  street,  and  shot  or  open  ber  case- 
ment three  or  four  times  in  a  minote.  When  1  hod 
almost  vreaned  myself  from  this,  she  caaae  ia  her 
shift-sleeves,  and  dressed  at  the  window.  I  had 
no  way  left  but  to  let  down  my  cortains  which  I 
sabfflitted  to  though  it  considerably  darfceoed  ny 
room,  and  was  pleased  to  think  tliat  I  had  at  Ia»c 
got  the  better  of  her ;  but  was  surprifed  the  oett 
morning  to  hear  her  talking  out  of  lier  window 
quite  across  the  street^  iiith  another  woman  that 
lodges  over  me:  I  am  since  Informed,  that  she 
made  her  a  visit,  and  got  acquainted  with  hrr 
within  three  houre  afler  the  fall  of  my  window- 
ca^ttfios* 

*  Sir,  1  am  plagoed  every  moment  in  the  day , 
one  way  or  other,  in  my  own  chamben;  and  the 
Jezebel  has  the  satisfaction  to  know,  that  thoogh 
1  am  not  looking  at  her,  1  am  listening  to  her  ia* 
pertinent  dialo^es,  that  past  over  my  bead.  I 
would  immediately  change  my  lodgings,  bnt  that  I 
think  it  might  look  like  a  plain  conlemion,  that 
I  am  conquered;  and  bcildes  thb,  I  am  told  thit 
most  quarters  ot  the  town  are  infinted  wiib  these 
creatures.  If  they  are  to,  1  am  mre  it  is  meh  an 
abuse,  as  a  lover  of  learning  and  silence  on^  i# 
take  nncice  of. 

*  I  am,  tin,  yoon,  dec* 


I  am  afraid,  by  some  lines  In  this  letter,  that  my 
▼oaagsCttdent  k  tonched  with  a  dislcmpcr  which 
he  hutily  seems  to  dream  of,  and  is  too  fmr  goae 
in  it  to  receive  advice.  However,  I  shall  aaiowd- 
vert  in  due  time  on  the  abase  which  he  memiom« 
baWng  myself  observed  a  nest'of  Jeaebels  near  tho 
Temple,  who  make  it  their  diversion  to  draw  op 
the  eyes  of  yoong  Templars,  that  at  tke  same  tiom 
they  may  see  them  stumble  in  bml  nniocfcy  gutter 
which  rant  under  the  window. 

.      '  Mm.  SPECTATOn, 

'  I  BAVB  lately  read  the  conclusion  of  yonr  forty- 
seventh  speonlation  upon  Batts  with  great  plea* 
sore,  and  have  ever  since  been  thorooghly  per- 
suaded that  one  of  those  gentlemen  is  extremely 
necessary  to  enliven  conversation.  1  had  ao'en- 
tertainment  last  week  upon  the  water  for  a  lady 
to  whom  I  make  my  addresses,  with  several  of  oar 
friends  of  both  seies.  To  divert  the  conpsmy  In 
general,  and  to  show  my  mistrcm  in  partteolar  my 
genius  for  raillery,  I  took  one  of  tOe  most  cele» 
braced  Butts  in  town  nlong  with  me.  It  is  with 
the  utmost  shaaie  and  confnsion  that  1  mmt  ac* 
quaint  yoa  with  the  sequel  of  my  adventure.  As 
soon  as  we  were  got  mto  the  boal,  I  played  a 
iooteoce  or  two  at  my  Bott  which  1  Ihoogbt  very 
smart;  when  my  lU  genius,  who  1  verily  beli»e 
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'npircd  Hm  pnvely  for  my  deftnetion^  loggested 
lo  Mm  foch  a  reply,  as  got  all  the  laiigfater  on  his 
tidt.     I  was  dashed  at  so  anexpectcd  a  turn; 
which  the  Butt  perceiving,  resolved  not  to  let  me 
ncorer  myself,  and  pursuing  his  victory,  rallied 
aod  tomed  me  is  a  most  unmerciful  and  borbaroiM 
Moner  till  we  came  to  Chelsea.  I  had  some  small 
socccm  while  we  were  eating  cheesecafcet;  hot 
coming  home,  he  renewed  his  attacks  with  his  for* 
■er  good  fbrtnae,  and  equal  dlvenioo  to  the  whole 
company.     lo  short,  sir,  I  must  ingenuously  own 
that  I  was  never  so  handled  io  all  my  life;  and  to 
complete  my  misfortune,  I  am  since  told  that  the 
Bolt,  flashed  with  his  late  victory,  has  ij^e  a  visit 
or  two  to  the  dear  object  of  my  wishes,  so  that  I  am 
at  once  in  danger  of  losing  hll  my  pretensions  t6  w  it, 
and  my  miitrem  into  the  bargain.    This,  sir,  is  a 
tne  aceoant  of  my  present  troubles,  which  you  are 
the  more  obliged  to  assist  me  in,  as  yon  were  your- 
self in  a  great  roeasnre  the  cause  of  them,  by  re- 
commending to  us  an  instrument,  and  not  instruct- 
lag  OS  at  the  same  time  how  to  play  upon  it. 

*  I  have  tieen  thinking  whether  it  might  not  be 
highly  convenient,  that  all  Baits  should  wear  an 
incriptioo  affixed  to  some  part  of  their  bodies, 
ihowing  on  which  side  they  are  to  be  come'  at ; 
and  that  if  any  of  them  are  pgrsons  of  nneqnal 
tempers,  there  should  be  some  method  taken  to  in- 
fima  the  world  at  what  time  it  is  safe  to  attack 
them,  and  when  you  had  best  to  let  them  jBlone. 
Bm  solMnitting  these  matters  to  your  more  serious 
consideration, 

'  1  am,  sia, 

•  Yours,  Ac.' 


I  have,  indeed,  seen  and  heard  of  several  young 
fentlcmen  under  the  same  misfortune  with  my  pre^ 
sent  corrcsBpondent.  The  best  rule  I  can  lay  down 
for  them  to  avoid  the  like  calamities  for  the  fu- 
ture, ii  tborouglily  to  consider,  not  only,  whether 
their  eompanions  are*  weak,  but  whether  them- 
selvcs  are  wits. 

The  following  letter  comes  to  me  from  Exeter, 
and  being  credibly  informed  that  what  it  contains 
M  mautcr  of  fact,  I  shall  give  it  my  reader  as  it 
was  scot  to  me: 

'  xa.  SPBCTATOS,  Exeter,  lept  7. 

*'  Yoo  were  pleased  in  a  late  speculation*  to  take 
notice  of  the  inconvenience  we  lie  under  in  the 
ceaatry,  in  not  being  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
fsshion.  But  there  is  another  misfortune  which 
we  are  subject  to,  and  is  no  less  grievous  than  the 
former,  which  has  hitherto  escaped  your  observa- 
tion. I  mean,  the  luving  things  palmed  upon  us 
hr  London  fashions,  whicS  were  never  once  heard 
of  there. 

*  A  lady  of  ihis  place  had  some  time  since  a  box 
of  the  newest  ribands  sent  down  by  the  coach. 
Whether  it  washer  own  malicious  invention,  or  the 
waotonaem  of  a  London  milliner,  I  am  not  able 
to  iaform  yon;  but  among  the  fest,  there  was  one 
cherry-coloured  riband,  consisting  of  about  half 
a  doseo  yatdsy  made  up  in  the  figure  of  a  small 
head-drcou  The  aforesaid  lady  had  the  assurance 
to  adtfm,  amidst  a  circle  of  female  inquisitors, 
who  were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  box,  that 
this  was  thie  newest  fashion  worn  at  court  Ac- 
cordingly the  next  Sunday,  we  had  several  fe- 
■ales,  who  cane  to  church  with  their  heads  dressed 
wholly  in  ribands,  and  looked  like  so  many  vic- 
tisu  nady  to  be  sacrificed.  This  is  still  a  reigning 
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mode  among  us.  At  the  same  time  we  have  a  set 
of  gentlemen  who  take  the  liberty  to  appear  In 
all  public  places  without  ai^  buttons  to  their  coats, 
which  they  supply  with  several  little  silver  hasps, 
though  our  freshot  advices  from  London  make  no 
mention  of  any  such  fashion  |  and  we  are  some- 
thing shy  of  aifording  matter  to  the  buttouHnakert 
for  a  second  fietition  *. 

*  What  I  would  humbly  propose  to  the  public  is, 
that  there  may  be  a  society  erected  in  London,  to 
consist  of  the  most  skilfnl  persons  of  both  sexes, 
for  the  inspection  of  modes  and  fashions;  and  thiU 
hereafter  no  person  or  persons  shall  presume  tO 
appear  singnlariy  habited  In  any  part  of  the  conn 
try,  without  a  testimonial  from  the  aforesaid  so- 
ciety, that  their  dress  U  answerable  to  the  mode 
af  London.  By  this  means,  sir,  we  shall  know  a 
little  whereabout  we  are. 

'  If  yon  could  bring  this  nmtter-  to  bear^  yoa 
would  very  much  oblige  gfeat  numbers  of  your 
country  friends,  and  among  the  rest, 

*■  Your  very  humble  servant. 


*  JACK  MODISB.' 


BUD6SIX.. 


X 
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Parvttla,  pumiHo,  y oo ivtmr  /uua,  tola  memm  $al. 

LUCK.  1. 4.  ver.  1155. 

A  little,  pretty,  witty,  chinning  ihef 


Thbue  are  in  the  following  letter  matten,  which 
I,  a  bachelor,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  acquaint 
ed  with:  therefore  shall  not  pretend  to  explain 
upon  it  till  further  consideration,  but  leave  the 
author  of  the  epistle  to  express  his  condition  his 
own  way. 

'  Ma.  SPBCTATOK, 

^  I  no  not  deny  but  you  appear  in  many  of  your 
papen  to  understand  imman  life  pretty  irdl ;  hot 
there  are  very  many  things  which  yon  cannot  pos» 
sibly  have  a  true  notion  of  In  a  single  life  $  these 
are  such  as  respect  the  married  state  i  otherwise 
I  cannot  account  for  your  having  overlooked  a 
very  good  sort  of  people,  which  are  commonly 
called  in  scorn  '*  the  Heonpeckt.*'  You  are  to  un-* 
deiwand  that  1  am  one  of  those  innocent  mortals 
who  suffer  derision  under  that  word,  forbeing  go* 
vemed  by  the  best  of  wives.  It  would  be  worth 
your  consideration  to  enter  into  the  nature  of  af- 
fection itself,  aod  tdl  usj  according  to  your  phi- 
losophy, why  it  b  that  our  Dears  should  do  what 
they  will  with  us,  shall  be  froward,  ill-natured, 
assuming,  sometinies  whine,  at  others  rail,  thoa 
swoon  away,  then  come  to  life,  have  the  we  of 
speech  to  the  greatest  fluency  imaginable,  and  theo 
sink  away  again,  and  nil  because  they  foar  we  do 
not  love  them  enough:  that  is,  the  poor  things 
love  us  so  heartily,  that  they  cannot  think  it  poo* 
sible  we  should  be  able  to  love  them  la  so  great  a 
degree,  which  makes  them  take  on  so.  I  say,  sir, 
a  true  goodniatur'd  mail,  whom  rakes  and  liber* 
tines  call  ben-peckt,  shall  foil  into  all  these  dif- 

*  In  1709  the  button-mskcn  pccaented  •  petition  to  ptr^ 
liamenL  and  obtuned  an  set  in  theb-  &Toiir,  of  wbicti  ibe 
preamble  states,  that  *  Whereas  the  maintenance  and  sub- 
•ittenoe  of  many  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  cbildri'ii, 
within  this  kingdom  of  Gr«at-BriUin,  dependb  upon  tiie 
makine  of  silk)  mohair,  gimp,  aiyl  thread  buttons  and  but- 
ton-holes with  the  needle,  tu.  And  a  late  uttr>reMen  prac- 
tice of  making  and  binding  button-holes  with  ck>ih|  acr  >c, 
fte.  to  the  utter  ruin  of  numeraqs  fiuniUei,  8cc.' 
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ferent  moods  wilh  hh  dear  life,  aod  at  the  same 
time  see  they  are  wholly  put  on  i  aod  yet  not  be 
hard-hearted  eooo^h  to  tell  the  dear  good  crea- 
ture that  she  is  a  hypocrite.  / 

'  This  sort  of  good  men  is  very  frequent  in  the 
popnloas  and  wealthy  city  of  London,  and  is  the 
true  hen-peckt  man.  The  kind  creature  cannot 
break  through  bis  kindnesses  so  far  as  to  come  to 
an  ezplanatioD  with  the  tender  soul,  and  therefore 
goes  on  to  comfort  her  when  nothing  ails  her,  to 
appease  her  when  she  h  not  angry,  and  to  give 
her  his  cash  when  he  knows  she  does  not  want  it ; 
i:atber  timn  be  uneasy  for  a  whole  month,  which 
is  computed  by  hard-hearted  men  the  space  of  time 
which  a  froward  woman  takes  to  come  to  herself, 
if  you  have  conrage  to  stand  out. 

*  There  are,  indeed,  several  other  species  of  the 
heo-peckt,  and  in  my  opinion  they  are  certainly 
the  best  subjects  the  queen  has(  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  take  it  to  be  yoor  duty  to  keep  us  above 
contempt. 

'  I  do  not  know  whether  I  make  myself  under- 
stood in  the  representation  of  a  hen-peckt  life, 
but  I  shall  take  leave  to  give  you  an  account  of 
myself,  and  my  own  spouse.  You  are  to  know 
that  I  am  reckoned  no  fool,  have  on  several  occa- 
sions been  tried  whether  I  will  take  ill-usage,  and 
the  event  has  been  to  my  advantage  t  and  }et  there 
is  not  such  a  slave  in  Turkey  as  1  am  to  my  Dear. 
She  has  a  good  share  of  wit,*  and  is  what  you  call 
,  a  very  pretty  agreeable  woman.  1  perfectly  doat 
on  her,  and  my  aifection  to  her  gives  me  all  the 
anxieties  imaginable  but  that  of  jealousy.  My 
being  thus  confident  of  her,  1  take,  as  much  as  ) 
can  judge  of  my .  heart,  to  be  the  reason,  that 
whatever  she  does,  though  it  be  never  so  much 
against  my  inclination,  there  is  still  left  something 
ID  her  manner  that  is  amiable.  She  will  sometimes 
look  at  me  with  an  assumed  grandeur,  and  pre- 
tend to  resent  that  I  have  not  had  respect  enough 
for  her  opinion  in  such  an  instance  in  company. 
I  c»nnot  but  smile  at  the  pretty  anger  she  is  In, 
and  then  she  pretends  she  is  used  like  a  child.  In 
a  word,  our  great  debate  is,  which  has  the  superi- 
ority  in  point  of  understanding.  She  is  eternally 
forming  an  argument  of  debate;  to  which  I  very 
indolently  answer,  ^  Thou  art  mighty  pretty.'*  To 
this  she  answrra,  ^  All  the  world  but  you  think  I 
have  as  much  sense  as  >ottnelf."  I  repeat  to  her, 
•*  Indeed  you  are  pretty.*'    Upon  this  there  is  no 

Elience;  she  will  throw  down  any  thing  about 
r,  stamp,  and  pull  off  her  head-clothes.  **  Fy, 
my  dear,*'  say  1 1  **  how  can  a  woman  of  your 
sense  fall  into  sach  an  intemperate  rage  ?"  This  is 
lui  aigument  which  never  fails.  ^  Indeed,  my 
dear,'*  says  she,  **  you  make  me  mad  sometimes, 
so  you  do,  with  the  silly  way  you  have  of  treating 
me  like  a  pretty  idtoC"  Well,  what  have  I  got 
by  putting  her  into  good  humour }  Nothing,  but 
that  1  must  convince  her  of  ray  good  opinion  by 
my  practice:  and  then  I  am  to  give  her  possession 
of  mv  little  ready  money,  and,  for  a  day  and  a 
half  following,  dislike  all  she  dislikes,  and  extol 
every  thing  she  approves.  I  am  to  exquisitely 
fond  of  this  darling,  that  I  seldom  see  any  of  my 
friends,  am  uneasy  in  all  companies  till  I  see  her 
again;  and  when  I  come  home  she  is  in  the  dumps, 
because  she  says  she  is  snre  I  came  so  soon  only  be* 
cause  I  think  her  handsome.  I  dare  not  upon  this 
occasion  laugh;  but  though  I  am  one  of  the  warm- 
est churchmen  in  the  kingdom,  I  am  forced  to  rail 
at  the  timeft,  because  she  is  a  violent  Whig.  Upon 
rhit  we  talk  poKticsso  long,  that  she  b  convinced 
I  kiss  her  for  her  wisdom.    It  b  a  common  prac- 


tice with  me  to  ask  her  some  qocftloB  coaeeraiag 
the  constitution,  which  she  answers  me  in  geacrtf 
oat  of  Harrington's  Oceana  *.    Theu  I  coouDend 
her  strange  memory,  and  her  arm  U  iromcdialely 
locked  in  mine.    While  I  keep  her  in  thw  temper 
she  plays  before  me, sometimes  dancing  in  the  midst 
of  the  room,  sometimes  striking  an  air  at  her  spin- 
net,  varying  her  po»ture  and  her  charms  In  sack  a 
manner  that  I  am  in  continual  pleasure.    She  will 
play  the  fool  if  I  allow  her  to  be  wise;  bot  if  she 
sospecto  I  like  her  for  her  trifling,  she  immediairly 
grows  grave. 

^  These  arc  the  toib  in  which  I  am  takea,  and 
I  carry  off  my  servitude  as  well  as  most  men ;  bot 
my  application  to  you  is  in  behalf  of  the  hc»- 
peckt  in  general,  and  I  desire  a  dissertation  from 
you  in  defence  of  us.  You  have,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, very  good  aathoritics  in  our  favour,  and 
hope  you  will  not  omit  the  raeatioa  of  the  re- 
nowned Socrates,  and  hb  philosophic  resignatioa 
to  his  wife  Xantippe.  This  would  be  a  very  good 
oflBceto  the  world  id  general;  for  the  hen-peckt 
are  powerful  in  their  quality  and  namber*,  not 
only  in  cities,  but  in  courts :  in  the  latter  they  are 
ever  tho  mo«t  obsequious,  in  the  former  the  most 
wealthy  of -all  men.  When  you  have  considered 
wedlock  thoroughly,  you  ought  to  enter  into  the 
suburbs  of  matrimony,  a^d  give  us  an  account  of 
the  thraldom  of  kind  keepers, and  irretoiute  lovers; 
the  keepers  who  cannot  quit  their  fair  ones,  though 
they  see  their  approaching  ruin;  the  lovrn  «ko 
dare  not  marry,  though  they  know  they  never  shall 
be  happy  without  the  mistresses  whom  they  cansol 
purchase  on  other  terms. 

'  What  will  be  a  great  embellishment  to  yoor 
discourse  will  be,  that  you  may  find  instances  of 
the  haughty,  the  proud,  the  frolic,  the  stobbora, 
who  are  each  of  them  in  secret  downright  slaves 
to  their  wives  or  mistresses.  1  must  b^  of  you 
in  the  last  place  to  dwell  upon  this,  that  the  wise 
and  valiant  in  all  ages  have  been  hen-peckt;  and 
that  the  sturdy  tempers  who  arc  not  slaves  to  af- 
fection, owe  that  exemption  to  their  being  en- 
thralled by  ambition,  avarice,  or  some  mraaer 
passion.  I  have  leu  thoosand  thousand  tfainp 
more  to  say,  bot  my  wife  sees  me  writing,  and 
will,  according  to  custom,  be  consulted,  if  I  do 
not  seal  this  immediately. 

•Yours 

*  WATBAMIBL  ■KWaOOfT.' 

T. 
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Qttii  cm'ffs  bonus,  mU/aot  digmu 


Areana.  quuUm  Ctreru  vuU  rae  flucytfos, 

VUa  aUtna  nbi  crtdal  main  * 

JUV.  Sat.  XV.  vcr.  t^ 


Who  am  sll  lenae  of  otbcn*  ills  cKspc, 
U  but  a  brute,  at  be»t,  m  humaa  slape. 

TATE. 

Iw  one  of  my  last  week^i  jwpm  ♦  1  treated  of 
good-nature,  as  it  b  the  effect  of  coostitatioo ;  1 
shall  now  speak  of  it  as  it  b  a  moral  virtue.  The  ini 

•  A  kind  of  politleal  romance  (printed  In  IdV)  In  (m  ** 
tfoo  of  PtetD'v  Atbatic  ftory,  by  JasMs  MamnctMi.  i»v 
Octtna  ht  iMana  Eogbod ;  and  the  fosaaoo*  nlubtd  « 
plan  of  repubUcaa  govcmmcat,  which  be  would  aatr  U) 
erected  here  in  caie  these  kingdoms  had  fbcmcd  cbtmwlv'* 
Into  a  gcDutDc  ooaamoawcalth. 

♦  N»I69. 
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mmy  wak/t  a  man  easy  in  himself  and  aip'eeable  to 
<Nlim,  but  impliet  no  merit  in  bim  that  n  possessed 
of  iL  A  man  is  no  more  to  be  pfmised  upon  this 
•ccoQot,  than  becaose  he  has  a  regular  puUr,  or  a 
l^ood  di^^ntion.  This  good-natare,  howevei^,  in  the 
raastilutiott,  which  Mr.  Drydcn  somewhere  calls  a 
^oilkinew  of  blood,'  is  au  admirable  groundwork 
for  the  other.  In  order,  therefore,  to  try  our  good- 
oaiare,  whether  it  arise:*  from  the  body  or  the 
mind,  whether  it  be  founded  in  the  animal  or  ra- 
tional part  of  our  nature ;  in  a  word,  whether  it 
be  such  as  is  entitled  to  any  other  reward,  besides 
that  secret  satisfaction  and  contentment  of  mind 
which  is  essential  to  it,  and  the  kind  reception  it 
procures  «b  in  the  world,  we  must  examine  it  by 
Ihe  following  mles : 

First,  whether  it  acts  with  steadiness  and  uni- 
fomity  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  prosperity  and 
io  advemity  ;  |f  otherwise,  it  is  to  be  looked  upon 
ai  oothiog  ebe  but  an  irradiation  of  the  mind  from 
MHae  new  sapply  of  spirits,  or  a  more  kindly  cir- 
caiation  of  the  blood.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  men- 
tions a  cunning  solicitor,  who  would  ncTcr  ask  a 
favour  of  a  great  man  before  dinner;  hut  took 
care  to  prefer  his  petition  at  a  time  when  the  party 
petitioned  had  his  mind  free  from  care,  and  his 
appetites  in  good  humour.  Such  a  transient  tem- 
porary good-nature  as  this,  is  not  that  philanthropy, 
that  love  of  mankind,  which  deserves  the  title  of  a 
BOfal  virtue. 

The  next  Way  of  a  man*s  bringing  his  good-na- 
tire  to  the  test,  is,  to  consider  whether  it  operates 
■ccording  to  the  rules  of  reason  and  doty :  for  if, 
■otwithstending  its  general  benevolence  to  man- 
iiiod,  it  makes  no  distinction  betweeq  its  objects, 
if  it  exerts  itself  promiscuously  towards  the  de- 
lerving  and  undeserving,  if  it  relieves  alike  the 
idle  aad  the  indigent,  if  it  gives  itself  up  to  the 
int  petitiooer,  and  lights  upon  any  one  rather  by 
accident  than  choice,  it  may  pass  for  an  amiable 
imtinct,  but  most  not  assume  the  namd  of  a  moral 
virtue. 

The  third  trial  of  good-nature  will  be,  the  exa- 
mining ourselves,  whether  or  no  we  are  able  to 
eiert  it  to  oar  own  disadvantage,  and  employ  it 
M  proper  olyects,  notwithstanding  any  little  pain, 
want,  or  inconvenience  which  may  arise  to  our- 
•elves  from  it.  In  a  word,  whether  we  are  willing 
to  nsk  any  part  of  our  fortune,  our  reputation,  or 
kealth,  or  ease,  for  the  ber:efit  of  mankind.  Among 
all  these  expinessioos  of  good-nature,  I  shall  single 
oat  that  which  goes  under  the  geaeral  name  of 
^barity,  as  it  consists  in  relieving  the  indigent; 
tlut  being  a  trial  of  this  kind  which  offers  itself  to 
V  almost  at  all  times,  and  in  every  place. 

I  should  propose  it  as  a  rule  to  every  one  who 
i*  provided  with  any  competency  of  fortune  more 
t«a  snficient  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  lay 
utde  a  certain  proportion  of  his  income  for  the 
sse  of  the  poor.  This  1  would  look  upon  as  an  of- 
fering to  Him  who  has  a  right  to  the  whole,  for 
tke  use  of  those  whom,  in  the  pamage  hereafter 
■ratioaed,  be  has  described  as  his  own  representa- 
tives upon  earth.  At  the  same  time,  we  should 
■Aoage  oar  charity  with  s  ich  prudence  and  caution, 
that  we  may  not  hurt  our  own  friends  or  relations, 
vhilst  we  are  doing  goo^  to  those  who  are  stran- 
CentoBBL 

This  mty  possibly  be  explained  better  by  an  ex* 
^le  thaa  by  a  rule. 

£s|geoius  Is  a  man  of  an  universal  good-nature, 
*Bd  geoeroQs  beyond  the  extent  of  his  fortune ;  but 
nithal  so  prudent,  in  the  ecdnomy  of  his  affairs, 
1^  what  goes  out  in  charity  is  made  up  by  good 


manageatient.  Eugeolui  has  what  the  world  calls 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  but  never  values  hhi^ 
self  above  ninC'More,  as  not  thinking  he  has  a 
right  to  the  tenth  pari,  which  he  always  appro* 
priates  to  charitable  uses.  To  this  sum  he  frh- 
quently  makes  other  voluntary  additions,  insomuch 
that  io  a  good  year,  for  such  he  accounts  those  id 
which  he  has  been  able  to  make  greater  bounties 
than  ordinary,  he  has  given  above  twice  that  sum 
to  the  sickly  and  indigent.  Eugeoius  prescribes 
to  himself  many  particular  days  of  fasting  and  ab* 
stineoce,  in  order  to  increase  his  private  bank  of 
charity,  and  sets  aside  what  would  be  the  current  ex- 
penses of  those  times  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  He 
often  goes  afoot  where  his  business  calls  hliA,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  walk  has  given  a  shilling,  which  in  his 
ordinary  methods  of  expense  would  mive  gone  for 
coach-hire,  to  the  first  necessitous  person  that  has 
fallen  in  his  way.  I  have  known  him,  when  he 
has  been  going  to  a  play  or  an  opera,  divert  the 
money  which  was  designed  for  that  purpose,  upon 
an  object  of  charity  whom  he  has  met  with  In  the 
street ;  and  afterwards  pass  his  evening  in  a  coffee- 
house, or  at  a  friend's  tire-side,  with  much  greater 
satisfaction  to  himself,  than  he  could  have  received 
from  the  most  exquisite  entertainments  of  the 
theatre.  By  these  means  he  is  generous  without 
impoverishing  himself,  and  ei\joys  his  estate  by 
making  it  the  property  of  others. 

There  are  few  men  so  cramped  iii  their  private 
affairs,  who  may  not  be  charitable  after  this  man- 
ner, without  any  disadvantage  to  themselves,  or 
prejudice  to  their  families.  It  is  but  sometimes 
sacrificing  a  diversion  or  convenience  to  the  poor,' 
and  turning  the  usual  course  of  our  expenses  into 
a  better  channel.  This  is,  I  think, 'Uot  only  the 
most  prudent  and  convenient,  but  the  most  merito- 
rious piece  of  charity,  which  we  can  put  in  prac- 
tice. By  this  method,  we  in  some  measure  share  ' 
the  necessities  of  the  poor  at  the  same  time  that 
we  relieve  them,  and  make  ourselves  not  only 
their  patrons,  but  their  fellow-sufferers. 

6ir  Thomas  Brown,  in  the  last  part  of  his  Reli- 
gio  Medici «,  in  which  he  describes  his  charity  in 
several  heroic  instances,  and  with  a  noble  heat  of 
sentiment,  mentions  that  verse  in  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  ^  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor,  lend- 
eth  unto  the  Lord  t :'  There  is  more  rhetoric  in  that- 
one  sentence,  says  he,  than  in  a  library  of  ser- 
mons ;  and  indeed  if  those  sentences  were  under- 
stood by  the  reader,  with  the  same  empfiasis  as 
they  are  delivered  by  the  author,  we  needed  not 
those  volumes  of  instruction^,  but  might  be  honest 
by  an  epitome. 

This  passage  In  scripture  is  indeed  wonderfully 
persuasive ;  but  I  think  the  same  though^  is  carried 
much  farther  in  the  New  Testament,  where  our 
Saviour  tells  ns,  io  a  most  pathetic  manner,  that 
he  shall  hereafter  regard  the  clothing  of  the  naked, 
the  fieeding  of  die  hungry,  and  the  visiting  of  the 
imprisoned,  as  offices  done  to  himself,  and  re- 
ward them  accordingly  %.  Pursuant  to  those  pas- 
sages in  holy  scriptarc,  I  have  somewhere  met  with 
the  epitaph  of  a  charitable  man,  which  has  very 
much  pleased  me.  I  cannot  recollect  the  words, 
but  the  sense  of  it  is  to  this  purpose :  What  I  spent 
I  lost  I  what  I  possessed  is  left  to  others  ^  what  I 
gave  away  remains  with  oke^. 


*  Part  II.  sec.  Id.  f  Prov.  aiz.  17. 

I  MatL  xocv.  35,  H  scg. 

I  The  allusiou  b  to  an  epitaph  in  the  ehuicb  at  Do» 
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Wnee  I  Am  tlm  inwnsibly  engngcd  in  lacred 
writ,  I  cannot  fmrbenr  making  an  eilnct  of  sere- 
ral  pflflMgen  which  I  have  always  read  with  great 
delight  io  the  book  of  Job.  ft  is  the  accoont 
which 'that  holy  man  gives  of  his  behaviour  in  the 
days  of  his  pnnyrrity  t  and  if  considered  only  as  a 
knman  composition,  is  a  finer  picture  of  a  charitable 
and  good-natnred  man  than  Is  to  be  met  with  in 
any  other  author. 

*  Oh  that  I  were  as  In  months  past,  a»  in  the 
days  when  God  preserved  me :  when  his  candle 
thliKd  npoo  my  head,  and  when  by  hu  light  I 
walked  through  dariinesB:  when  the  Almighty  was 
yet  with  me ;  when  my  children  were  about  me ; 
when  I  washed  my  steps  with  hotter,  and  the  rock 
poured  me  out  rivers  of  oil. 

*  When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blessed  me^ 
and  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  witness  to  me. 
Became  I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the 
Iktiierless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him. 
The  bleming  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came 
apoB  me  $  and  1  caused  tbe  widow^s  heart  to  sing 
ror  ioy.  I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  I 
to  the  lame  i  I  was  a  father  to  tbe  poor,  and  the 
cause  which  I  knew- not  I  searched  out.  Did  not 
I  weep  for  him  that  was  In  trouble?  was  not  my 
•oul  grieved  fbr  the  poor  ?  Let  me  be  weighed  in 
an  even  lialance,  that  God  may  know  mine  inte- 
grity. If  1  did  despise  the  cause  of  my  man-ser- 
vant or  of  my  maid-servant  when  they  contended 
with  me  I  wliat  then  shall  I  do  when  God  riseth 
up?  and  when  he  vUltetb,  what  shall  I  answer 
Mm  ?  Did  not  be  that  made  me  in  the  womb,  make 
him  ?  and  did  not  one  fashion  us  in  the  womb?  If  I 
have  withheld  the  poor  from  their  desire,  or  have 
caused  the  eyes  of  the  widow  to  fail :  or  have  eaten 
my  morsel  myself  alone,  and  tbe  fatheriew  hath 
not  eaten  thereof:  if  I  have  (seen  any  perish  for 
want  of  clothing,  or  any  poor  withont  covering : 
If  his  loins  have  not  blessed  me,  and  if  he  Were  not 
wanned  with  the  fleece  of  my  dieep :  if  I  have 
lifted  np  my  hand  against. the  fatherieia,  when  I 
•aw  my  help  in  the  gate ;  then  let  mine  arm  fell 
from  my  shoulder-blade,  and  mine  arm  be  broken 
from  the  bone.  If  I  rejoiced  at  the  destruction  of 
Mm  that  hated  me,  or  lifted  np  myself  when  evil 
found  him  (neither  have  I  suffered  my  mouth  to 
rin,  by  wishing  a  cune  to  hb  soul).  The  stranger 
did  not  lodge  m  the  street  $  but  I  opened  my  doon 
to  the  traveller.  If  m^  land  cry  against  me,  or 
that  the  furrows  likewise  thereof  complain :  if  I 
have  eaten  the  fruits  thereof  without  money,  or 
have  caused  tbe  owners  thereof  to  lose  their  life{ 
let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  in- 
stead of  bariey  V 

ADOHON.  £,. 

Id  Toitthlrv.  which  no  thus,  as  we  flad  It  tUted  la  Mr. 

tallv«B%  **  Tour,  pcrtbmcd  In  1778.**  « 

•Howi^hove,wtaoish«uc»    Tkat  1  tprnt,  di«t  1  bad  t 
IBoMnoTDuacutcre  That  I  nve,  that  I  have  i 

AndMargarrtnyfeani         That  I  Ml,  tlMt  1  kMt. 

A.  D.  1597. 

*  QmU  RobwtM  Bjnta,  who  in  thto  world  did  Kign 
ThfttMWV  ytarc*  ^  tevcii,  but  bv'd  not 


•AhBta  fl^te.  szx.S5»ftcxaxL<,ftc.pa«iiw. 


f  Mate,weompaaion<  •  Tariahkc  prorincteltem. 
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.  Comis  in  uxoi 


Civil  to  his  wife. 


HOR.  Ep  11.  I.  9*  Vff.  131. 


pore. 


I  CAintoT  defer  taking  notice  of  this  letter. 

* 

'  MH.  BPECTATOn, 

*  I  AM  hot  too  good  a  judge  of  your  paper  of  the 
15th  instant,  which  is  a  maitterpleoe  i  I  mean  that 
of  jealousy  • :  but  1  think  it  unworthy  of  yoa  to 
speak  of  that  torture  in  the  breast  of  a  man,  and 
not  to  mention  also  the  pangs  of  it  in  the  heart  of 
a  woman.  You  have  very  judicioosly,  and  wilh 
tbe  greatest  penetration  imaginable,  coosiderrd  it 
as  woman  is  the  creature  of  whom  the  dilfldence  is 
raised :  bot  not  a  word  of  a  man,  who  It  so  u»- 
merpifdl  as  to  move  jealousy  in  his  wife,  sttA  not 
care  whether  she  is  so  or  not.  It  Is  pomible  you 
may  not  believe  there  are  60ch  tyrants  ia  the  world  i 
but  alas,  I  can  tell  you  of  a  man  who  k  ever  out 
of  humour  in  hn  wife's  company,  and  the  plea- 
santest  man  in  the  worid  every  wheve  else;  the 
greatest  sloven  at  home  when  he  appean  to  noae 
but  bis  family,  and  most  exactly  well-drewed  ia 
all  other  places.  Alas,  sir,  is  it  of  coane,  that 
to  deliver  one's  self  wholly  Into  a  maa'a  power, 
without  possibility  of  appeal  to  any  other  jnris' 
diction  but  his  own  reflections.  Is  so  little  an  obli- 
gation to  a  gentleman,  that  he  caa  be  ofliBBded  and 
fhU  into  a  rage,  because  my  heart  swells  t^ars  into 
my  eyes  when  I  see  him  in  a  cloudy  mood  ?  I  pre- 
tend to  no  socconr,  and  hope  for  no  relief^  iMt  fnMi 
himself^  and  yet  he  that  has  sense  and  jnrtice  in 
every  thing  ebe,  never  reflects,  that  to  cooie  hosse 
only  to  sleep  off  an  Intemperance,  and  apend  all 
the  time  he  is  there  as  if  it  were  a  punishment, 
cannot  but  give  the  anguish  of  a  jealous  mind.  He 
always  leaver  his  home  as  If  he  were  going  to  court, 
and  returns  as  if  he  were  entering  a  jaiL  I  could 
add  to  this,  that  from  hb  company  and  his  usual 
discourse,  he  does  not  Kruple  tieing  thought  an 
abandoned  man,  as  to  Ms  morals.  Year  own  Ima- 
gination will  say  enough  to  you  coaoeraiqg  the 
condition  of  me  his  wifei  and  I  wish  yw«  would 
be  so  good  as  to  represent  to  him,  for  ke  is  not 
ill-natured,  and  reads  you  much,  that  the  moment 
I  bear  the  door  shut  after  him,  I  throw  myself 
upon  my  bed,  and  drown  the  child  he  b  so  fead 
of,  with  my  tear*,  and  often  frighten  it  with  my 
cries;  that  I  cune  my  beingi  that  I  ran  to  my 
glass  all  over  bathed  ia  sorrows,  aad  hdp  the  ut- 
terance of  my  inward  angaish  l»y  behMding  tha 
gush  of  my  own  calamities  as  my  tear*  fell  tnm 
my  eyes.  This  looks  like  an  imagtoed  picture  to 
tell  you,  but  indeed  thb  h  one  of  mf  pasthft 
Hitherto  I  have  only  told  you  the  general  temper 
of  my  mind,  but  how  shall  I  give  yo«  aa  aeecwat 
of  the  distraction  of  it  ?  Coald  yo«  but  eaaoelve 
how  cruel  I  am  one  uHNaent  la  my  resentaMBt,  and 
at  the  ensaing  minute,  when  I  place  him  la  thtf 
condition  my  anger  would  bringaim  tO|  bow  cooh 
pamionate  i  it  would  give  yon  some  aotioa  how 
miserable  I  am,  and  how  little  I  deserve  IL  When 
I  remonttiate  with  the  greatest  geatleaai  thai  n 
posaible  acainst  unhandsome  aiiDearaaces,  aad 


against 
cd  pervo 
when  bo  b  in  tie  best  hnaMor  to  receive  fStiB^  I  ■■ 


that  married  penons  nre  under  partlcalar  ndet ; 
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aad 


odIj,  Uuit  I  ezpoM  ay  omi  rtpvUUoo 
if  I  appear  jeslom.  I  wish,  good  sir, 
would  take  thii  into  leriovi  comidcratioo, 
aduMMiish  baibMids  and  wWes,  what  terms 
they  o«ght  to  keep  towards  each  other.  Yoar 
teghu  on  this  inportaot  sobject  will  have  the 
fKatcst  reward,  that  which  doceods  on  such  as 
M  the  sorrows  of  (he  afllicted.  Give  ine  leare  to 
ahscribe  myielf, 

*■  Yaw  aofortuoate  hamble  serrant, 

*  CBUMDA.' 

I  had  It  in  my  thooghCs,  before  I. received  the 
Ictcrr  of  this  tady,  to  consider  this  dreadful  passioa 
is  the  mijid  of  »  woman ;  and  the  smart  she  seems 
to  feel  does  not  abate  the  inclination  I  had  to  re- 
coamead  to  husbands  a  more  regular  behaviour, 
than  to  give  the  most  exquisite  of  torments  to  those 
vbo  love  them,  nay,  whose  torment  would  be 
■bated  if  tbey  did  not  love  them. 

It  is  wonderfol  to  observe  bow  little  is  made  of 
Ai>  iaexpreasible  iiyary,  aad  how  easily  men  get 
oMa  a  habit  of  being  least  agreeable  where-  tJ^y 
sre  moit  obliged  to  be  so.  But  this  subject  de* 
iennes  a  distinct  speculation,  and  I  shall  observe 
fw  a  day  or  two  (he  behaviour  of  two  or  thrire 
hippy  pain  I  am  acquaiated  with,  before  1  pre- 
tend to  nnke  a  system  of  conjugal  morality.  1 
Mga,  la  ffae  first  place,  to  go  a  few  miles  out  of 
town,  and  there  I  know  where  to  meet  one  who 
prtctwes  all  the  parts  of  a  fine  gentleman  in  the 
teyof  an  husband.  When  he  was  a  bachelor, 
aach  bflsiacm  laade  him  particulerly  negligent  in 
lis  habit ;  bat  now  there  u  oo  yonng  lover  living 
•  exact  in  the  care  of  hb  penoo*  One  who  asked 
why  he  was  so  long  washing  his  mouth,  and  so  de- 
hctte  la  tbe  dioice  and  wearing  of  his  linen,  was 
?canse  there  is  9  woman  of  merit 
to  receive  me  kindly,  and  I  think  it  in- 
cumbent opoa  me  to  nsake  her  incUnotlon  go  along 
vith  her  duty.* 

If  a  nan  would  give  himself  leave  to  think,  he 
auald  BO(  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  debau- 
chery aad  Innocence  eould  live  In  coounerce  toge- 
iher;  or  hope  (hat  flMh  and  Mood  is  capable  of  so 
aiici  aa  aliianfe,  as  that  a  flae  woman  must  go  5n 
i»  mgirowe  benelf  till  she  is  as  good  and  impassive 
ss  an  aagd,  oaly  to  preserve  a  fidelity  to  a  brute 
md  a  satyr.  The  lady  who  desires  me  for  her  sake 
Is  esd*  one  of  my  papen  with  tlie  following  letter, 
I  am  persnaded,  thinks  soch  a  peneverance  very 


'  Hat  «orc  at  home.  I  know  whero  you  visited 
at  sevea  of  the  dock  on  Thunday  evenings  Tbe 
you  chaiged  me  to  see  no  more,  is 


MABTBA  aousswiva.' 
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h-  ns.    TUESDAY,  SKPTEMBBR  25, 171 1. 

CaUuri^  tenicrwn  agUant  crpertia/HigiM  .• 
Cdgi  prmtantmi  giuUnt  pocmata  RKamno, 
Ommetmittmtneimm  gm  mttcuit  utUe  dulei, 
LBOonm  dtieeUnuio,parUerque  montndo. 

HOR.  An  Poet  vtr.  Sil. 

Old  ^t  cxploda  all  hot  monlity » 
Aurtertty  oAmda  aBfririDK  yootb ; 
Bat  be  that  Mint  ioftractloo  with  dcUgfat, 
>mat  ■illi  plfeoiu»  cairia  all  tha  vote*. 

ROSOOMMON. 

■AT  cast  ny  readeis  under  two  general  divi- 
(be  Mercarial  Mid  the  abtnmine.    The  first 


are  the  gay  part  of  my  disdples,  who  require  spe- 
calatioos  of  wit  and  humour ;  tbe  others  arh  those 
of  a  more  solemn  and  sober  turn,  who  find  no 
pleasure  but  in  papers  of  morality  and  sound  sense. 
The  former  call  every  thing  that  is  serious,  stupid  | 
the  latter  look  upon  every  thing  as  impertinent  ^hat 
is  ludicrous.  Were  X  always  grave,  one  half  of 
my  readers  would  fall  off  from  me :  were  I  always 
merry,  I  should  lose  the  other.  I  make  it  there- 
fore my  endeavour  to  find  out  eotrrtainmeots  of 
both  kinds,  and  by  that  means  perhaps  consult  tho 
good  of  both,  more  than  1  should  do,  did  I  always 
write  to  the  particular  taste  of  either.  As  they 
neither  of  them  know  what  I  p^poceed  upon,  the 
sprightly  reader,  wlio  takes  up  my  paper  in  order 
to  be  diverted,  very  often  finds  himself  engaged 
unawares  In  a  serious  and  profitable  coune  of 
thinking  \  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  thoughtful  man, 
who  perhaps  may  hope  to  find  soniething  solid,  and 
full  of  deep  reflection,  is  very  often  insensibly  be> 
trayed  into  a  fit  of  mirth.  In  a  word,  the  reader 
sits  down  to  my  entertainment  without  knowing 
his  bill  of  fare,  and  has  therefore  at  least  the  plea- 
sure of  hoping  there  may  be  a  dish  to  his  palate. 

1  must  confess,  were  1  left  to  myself,  1  should 
rather  aim  at  instructing  than  diverting  1  but  if  wo 
will  be  useful  to  the  woKd,  we  must  take  it  as  we 
find  it.  Authors  of  professed  severity  discourage 
the  looser  part  of  mankind  from  having  any  ^ing 
to  do  with  their  writings.  A  man  must  have  vir- 
tue in  him  before  he  will  enter  upon  the  reading 
of  a  Seneca  or  an  Epictetos.  The  very  title  of  a 
moral  treatise  has  something  in  it  austere  and 
shocking  to  the  careless  and  inconsiderate. 

For  Ibis  reason  several  unthinking  penons  Ibll  In 
my  way,  who  would  give  no  attentioa  to  lectures 
delivered  with  a  religious  seriousnem  or  a  philoso- 
phic gravity.  They  are  insnared  into  scnthnents 
of  wisdom  and  virtue  when  they  do  not  think  of 
it ;  and .  if  by  that  means  they  arrive  only  at  such 
a  degree  of  consideration  as  may  dispose  them  to 
Iwten  to  more  studied  aad  elaborale  disconnes,  I 
shall  not  think  my  speculations  useleo.  I  might 
likewise  observe,  that  the  gloominess  in  which 
sometimes  the  minds  of  the  best  men  are  involved, 
very  often  stands  in  need  of  such  Nttle  incitements 
to  mirth  and  laughter,  as  are  apt  to  disperse  me- 
lancholy, and  put  our  faculties  in  good  humour. 
To  which  some  will  add,  that  the  British  dimate^ 
more  than  any  other,  makes  ^tertaioments  of  this 
nature  in  a  manner  necessary. 

If  what  1  have  here  said  does  not  recommend,  it 
will  at  least  excuse  the  variety  of  my  speculations. 
I  would  not  willingly  laugh  but  in  order  to  in- 
struct, or  if  1  sometimes  fail  in  this  point,  wheis 
my  mirth  ceases  to  be  instructive,  it  shall  never 
cease  to  be  innocent.  A  scrupulous  conduct  in 
this  particular,  has,  perhaps,  more  merit  in  it  tlsio 
tbe  generality  of  residen  imagine  1  did  they  know 
how  many  thoughts  occur  in  a  point  of  humour, 
which  a  discreet  author  in  modesty  suppresses! 
how  many  strokes  of  raillery  present  themselves, 
which  could  notiail  to  please  the  ordinary  taste  of 
mankind,  but  are  Stifled  in  their  birth  by  reason  of 
some  remote  tendency  which  they  carrv  in  theo 
to  corrupt  the  minds  of  those  who  lead  them  f  did 
they  know  how  many  glances  of  ilUnatare  ara  in- 
dustriously avoided  for  fear  of  doing  iiyury  to  ths| 
reputation  of  another,  they  would  be  apt  to  Ihlak 
kindly  of  those  writers  who  endeavour  to  nsake 
themsdves  diverting,  without  being  immoral.  Ono 
may  apply  to  these  authors  that  passage  in  Waller  \ 

*  Poeta  loaa  half  the  pralie  they  would  have  got, 
Weie  It  but  known  what  they  diaarccay  blot.' 
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At  DOtbiog  is  more  esqr  than  to  be  m  wit,  with  all 
the  abovcHneotioDcd  liberties  it  requires  some  ge- 
nia  and  lovcDtlon  to  appear  such  withoat  then. 

What  I  have  here  said  is  not  only  in  regard  to 
the  public,  bat  with  «n  eye  to  my  particular  cor* 
respondent,  who  has  sent  me  the  follow iag  letter, 
which  1  have  castrated  in  some  places  upon  these 
considerations. 

*stn, 
*  HAvmo  lately  seen  your  discourse  upon  a  match 
of  grinning'*,  I  cannot  forbear  giving  you  an  ac- 
count of  a  whistling  match,  which,  with  many 
o^ers  I  was  entertained  with  about  three  yean 
since  at  the  Bath.  The  prize  was  a  guinea,  to  be 
conferred  upon  the  ablest  whistler,  that  is,  on  him 
who  could  whistle  clearest,  and  go  through  his  tune 
without  laughing,  to  which  at  the  same  time  he 
was  provolied  by  the  antic  postures  of  a  merry- 
andrew,  who  wa^  to  stand  upon  the  stage  and  play 
his  tricks  in  the  eye  of  the  performer.  There  were 
three  competitors  for  the  ring.  Hie  first  was  a 
ploughman  of  a  verv  promising  aspect ;  his  features 
were  steady,  and  bis  muscles  composed  in  so  io- 
flexible  a  stupidity,  that  upon  his  first  appearance 
,  every  oue  gave  the  guinea  for  lost.  The  pickled 
lierring  however  found  the  way  to  shake  him ;  for 
upon  his  whistling  a  country  jig<  this  unlucky  wag 
danced  to  it  with  such  variety  of  distortions  and 
grimaces,  that  the  countryman  could,  not  forbear 
smiling  upon  him,  and  by  that  means  spoiled  his 
whistle,  and  lost  the  priae. 

The  neit  that  mounted  the  stage  was  an  under- 
^itizen  of  the  Bath,  a  person  remarkable  among 
the  inferior  people  of  that  place  for  his  great  wis- 
dom, and  his  broad  band.  He  contracted  his  moath 
with  much  gravity,  and,  that  he  might  dispose  his 
mind  to  be  more  serious  than  ordinary,  began  the 
tune  of  The  Children  in  the  Wood.  He  went 
through  part  of  It  with  good  success,  when  on  a 
sudden  the  wit  at  his  elbow,  who  had  appeared 
wonderfully  grave  and  attentive  for  some  time, 
gave  him  a  touch  upon  the  left  shoulder,  and  stared 
him  in  the  face  with  so  bewitching  a  grin,  that  the 
whistler  rdazed  his  fibres  into  a  kind  of  simper, 
and  at  length  burst  out  into  an  open  laugh.  The 
third  who  entered  the  lists  was  a  footman,  who, 
in  defiance  of  the  merry^ndrew,  and  all  hit  arts, 
whittled  a  Scotch  tune, and  an  Italian  sonata,  with 
so  settled  a  countenance  that  he  bore  away  the 
prize,  to  the  great  admiration  of  some  hundreds 
of  pefsont,  who,  as  well  as  myself,  were  present  at 
this  trial  of  skill.  Now,  sir,  I  humbly  conceive, 
whatever  you  have  determined  of  the  grinncrs  f , 
the  whistlcn  ought  to  be  encooraged,  riot  only  as 
their  art  is  practised  without  distortion,  but  as  it 
Improves  country  music,  promotes  pmvity,  and 
teaches  ordinary  people  to  keep  their  counte- 
nances, if  they  see  any  thing  ridiculoas  in  their 
t>ettersi  besides  that,  it  seems  an  entertainment 
very  particularly  adapted  to  the  Bath,  as  it  is 
usual  for  a  rider  to  whistle  to  his  horse  when  he 
would  make  his  waters  pass. 

'  I  am»  an,  Ac. 

*  POmCRIPT. 

*  After  having  dispatched  thcw  two  Important 
points  of  grinning  and  whistling,  1  hope  you  will 
oblige  the  world  with  some  reflections  upon  yawn- 
ing, as  I  have  seen  it  practised  on  a  twelfth-nigbt 
among  other  Christmas  gambols  at  the  boose  of  a 
very  worthy  gentlcmaoi  who  always  entertains  Jifa 
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tenants  at  that  time  of  the  year.  Thev  yawn  for  a 
Cheshire  cbecue,  and  begin  about  midnight,  vhra 
tlie  whole  company  is  disposed  to  be  drowsy.  Hr 
that  yawns  widest,  and  at  the  same  time  mi  sats- 
rally,  as  to  produce  the  most  yawns  aasoog  thr 
spectators,  carries  home  the  cheese.  If  you  haadic 
this  subject  a*  you  ought,  1  question  not  hot  «oor 
paper  will  set  half  the  kingdom  a  yawning,  tho^h 
1  dare  promise  you  it  wiU  never  snake  any  body 
fall  asleep.' 

ADDISOy.  im 


N'^ISO.  WEDNESDAY,  8EPTEMBER96,l7n. 

'^—DeUrani  regu,  pieetuntur  JUhiri. 

HOR.  Ep.  t  L  L  1. 14. 

The  people  taller  when  the  prince  oOcnds. 

CREECH. 

The  folloa-iog  letter  has  so  much  weight  and  fpoii 
sense,  that  i  cannot  forbear  inserting  it,  Iboocli  it 
relates  to  a  hardened  sinner,  whom  I  have  ver>  little 
hopes  of  reforming,  viz.  Lewis  XI V.  of  Fraaec. 

*  lUU  SFBCTATOn, 

'  Amiost  the  variety  of  sul^ects  of  which  you  ha«e 
treated,  1  coold  wish  it  hod  fallen  io  yourwav, 
to  ezpoiie  the  vanity  of  conquests.  Hits  tboariil 
would  naturally  lead'  one  10  tlie  French  king,  wW 
has  been  generally  esteemed  the  grmtest  coo<|aenir 
of  our  age,  till  her  m^esty*s  armies  had  torn  from 
him  so  many  of  his  cotmtries,  and  deprived  hin  of 
the  fruit  of  all  his  foraier  victories.  For  m>  eiro 
part,  if  I  were  to  draw  his  pictarr,  I  obonld  he  for 
taking  him  no  lower  than  to  the  peace  of  Riv 
.wick  •,  just  at  the  end  of  his  triumphs,  and  before 
hb  reverse  of  fortune  i  and  even  then  1  should  not 
forbear  thinking  his  ambition  had  been  vaia,  aad 
onprofitable  to  himself  and  his  people. 

*  As  for  himself,  it  is  certain  he  caa  have  gajaed 
nothing  by  his  conquests,  if  they  have  not  rendffed 
him  master  of  more  subjects,  more  riches,  or  greater 
power.  What  1  shall  be  able  to  offer  upon  these 
heads,  I  resolve  to  submit  to  your  conaideratioo. 

*  To  begin  then  with  hb  increase  of  sahjecis. 
From  the  time  he  came  of  age,  and  has  been  a 
manager  for  himself,  all  the  people  he  had  ac- 
quired were  sach  only  as  he  hisd  reduced  by  his 
wars,  and  were  left  in  bis  posession  by  the  peace « 
he  had  conquered  not  above  one  third  part  of 
Flanders,  and  consequently.no  more  than  one  third 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  tha^n^vince. 

'  About  one  hundred  years  ago  the  houses  iu 
that  country  were  all  numbered,  and  by  a  jmt 
computation  the  Inhabitants  of  all  sorts  could  not 
then  exceed  750,000  sojils.  And  if  any  maa  vill 
consider  the  desolation  by  almost  perpetual  wars 
the  numerous  armies  that  have  lived  al<nost  rier 
since  at  discretion  upon  the  people,  and  how  snsrh 
of  their  commerce  bus  been  removed  for 
curity  to  other  places,  he  witf  have  little 
to  imagine  that  their  numbers  have  since  iacreawdf 
and  therefore  with  one  third  of  that  province,  that 
prince  can  have  gained  no  more  than  one  third 
part  of  the  inhabitanU,  or  SSO/KN)  new  sat^ts 
even  though  it  should  be  supposed  they  were  all 
contented  to  live  still  in  their  native  cowitr7,aad 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  a  new  master. 

'The  fertility 'of  this  province,  its  convenient 
situation  for  trade  and  commerce,  its  capacity  for 
fonushiog  employment  and  subshtcnrc  to  great 
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wmmhen,  mad  the  mt  anni<!fl  that  have  been  main- 
tained hone,  nake  it  credible  that  the  remainini; 
(wo  ihirdi  of  Flanden  are  equal  to  all  hit  other 
caoqueitBi  and  consequently  by  all  he  cannot  have 
rained  mofe  Chan  ISOfiOO  new  subjectb,  men,  wo- 
■ra,  and  children,  etpecially  if  a  deduction  shall 
W  made  of  foch  as  have  retired  from  the  con- 
)«en»r,  Co  live  under  their  old  masters. 

*  It  i«  time  now  to  set  his  loss  against  his  profit, 
•ad  to  fthow  for  the  new  sobjects  he  had  acquired, 
Ww  mmay  old  ones  he  had  lo9t  in  the  acquisition. 
I  think  cimt  in  his  wars  he  has  seldom  brought  less 
lato  tbf  field  in  all  places  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand fichtii^  men,  besides  what  have  been  left  in 
carrMons;  aod  I  think  the  common  computation 
iiy  thai  of  an  army,  at  the  cod  of  a  campaign, 
viihoot  fieKea  or  battles,  scarce  four  fifths  can  be 
Qiatered  of  those  that  came  into  the  field  at  the 
bf^innin|r  of  the  year.  His  wars  at  several  times 
uo{il  the  la»t  peace  have  held  about  twenty  years; 
and  if  AOfiOO  yearly  lost,  or  a  fifth  part  of  his 
amies,  are  to  be  mnltiplied  by  20,  he  cannot  have 
>orf  le&4  than  800,000  of  his  old  subjects,  and  all 
able-bodied  men  (  a  greater  number  than  the  new 
nhjects  be  had  acquired. 

'  Bat  this  Uns  is  not  all.  Providence  seems  to 
have  equally  divided  the  whole  mass  of  mankind 
into  different  sexes,  that  every  woman  may  have 
kcr  hvabaod,  and  that  both  may  equally  contribute 
io  the  continuance  of  the  species.  It  follows  then, 
that  for  all  the  men  that  have  been  lost,  as  many 
women  mast  have  lived  single,  and  it  were  but 
charity  to  believe,  they  have  not  done  all  the  ser- 
vice tbey  were  capable  of  doing  in  their  geneca- 
tboL  In  so  long  a  conne  of  years  great  part  of 
thrm  most  have  died,  aod  all  the  rest  must  go  ofi* 
ai  last,  without  leaving  any  representatives  be- 
Uod.  By  this  account  he  must  have  lost  not  only 
WQjOOO  subjects,  but  double  that  number,  and  all 
I  the  increaie  that  was  reasonably  to  be  expected 
from  it. 

*  It  is  said  in  the  last  war  there  was  a  fiimine  in 
hk  kingdom,  which  swept  away  two  millions  of 
Us  people.  This  is  hardly  credible.  If  the  loss 
was  oaly  of  one  fifth  part  of  that  snm,  it  was  very 
lirat.  But  it  is  no  wonder  there  should  be  famine, 
vVre  so  much  of  the  people's  substance  is  taken 
awav  for  the  king*s  use,  that  they  have  not  sufii- 
ci^nt  left  to  provide  against  accidents ;  where  so 
naay  of  tiM  men  are  taken  from  the  plough  to 

,     vrve  the  king  in  his  wan,  and  a  great  part  of  the 

'     lulage  t»  left  to  the  weaker  hands  of  so  many 

women  aod  children.     Whatever  was  the  loss,  it 

■on  undoubtedly  be  placed  to  the  account  of  his 

ambition. 

^  And  so  must  also  the  destruction  or  banishment 
•f  3  or  400^000  of  his  reformed  subjects;  he  could 
^«c  oo  other  reasons  for  valuing  those  lives  so  very 
cbrap,  but  only  to  recommend  himself  to  the  bi- 
gotry of  the  Spanish  nation. 

*  ilow  shonld  there  be  industry  in  a  country 
where  all  property  is  precarious?  What  subject 
wdl  «ow  his  land,  that  his  prince  may  reap  the 
vbote  harvctt )  Parsimony  and  frugality  must  be 
su^angen  to  such  a  people ;  for  will  any  man  save 
t«-da>,  what  he  has  reason  to  fear  will  be  taken 
from  him  to-morrow  ?  And  where  is  the  encou- 
ngement  for  marrying  ?  Will  any  man  think  of 
ravtiag  chUdrro,  without  any  assurance  of  clothing 
^  their  backs,  or  so  much  as  food  for  their  bel- 
l*e»  ?  And  thus  by  his  fatal  ambition  he  must  have 
lew«oed  the  number  of  his  subjects,  not  only  by 
rfaihter  and  destraction ;  bat  by  preventing  their 


very  births,  he  has  done  at  much  at  was  possible 
towards  destroying  posterity  Itself. 

*  Is  this  then  the  great,  the  invincible  Lewis? 
This  the  immortal  man,  the  toui^puiuarU^  or  the 
almighty,  as  his  flatterers  have  called  him  ?  Is  this 
the  man  that  is  so  celebrated  for  his  conquests? 
For  every  subject  he  has  acquired,  has  be  not  '- 
lost  three  that  were  his  inheritance  ?  Are  not  his 
troops  fewer,  and  those  neither  so  well  fed,  or 
clothed,  or  paid,  as  they  were  formerly,  though 
he  hj&s  now  so  much  greater  cause  to  exert  himself? 
And  what  can  be  the  reason  of  all  this,  but  that 
his  revenue  is  a  great  deal  lets,  his  sobjects  are 
either  poorer,  or  not  so  many  to  be  plundered  by 
constant  taxes  for  his  use  ? 

*  It  is  well  for  him  he  had  found  oat  a  wav  to 
steal  a  kingdom*;  if  he  had  gone  on  conquering 
as  he  did  before,  his  ruin  had  been  long  since 
finished.  This  brings  to  my  mind  a  saying  of  king 
Pyrrhus,  after  he  had  a  second  time  beat  the  Ro- 
mans in  a  pitched  battle,  and  was  complimented 
by  his  generals ;  ^  Yes,"  says  he,  ^  such  another 
victory,  aod  I  am  quite  undone."  And  since  1 
have  mentioned  Pyrrhus,  I  will  end  with  a  very 
good,  though  known  story  of  this  ambitious  mad- 
man. When  he  had  shown  the  utmost  fondness  for 
his  expedition  against  the  Romans,  Cyneas  his 
chief  minister  asked  him  what  he  proposed  to  him- 
self by  this  war  ?  **  Why,"  says  Pyrrhus,  ^  to  con- 
quer the  Romans,  and  roluce  all  Italy  to  my  obe- 
dience."—'* What  then  ?"  says  Cyneas.  '*  To  pass 
over  into  Sicily,"  says  Pyrrhus,  ^  and  then  all  the 
Sicilians  must  be  our  subjects." — And  what  does 
yoiu"  majesty  intend  next?" — ^"  Why  truly,"  says 
the  king,  **  to  conquer  Carthage,  and  make  myself 
master  of  all  Africa." — ^*  And  what,  sir,"  says  the 
minister,  **  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  your  expedi- 
tions?"—'«  Why  then,"  says  the  king,  ''  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives  we  will  sit  down  to  good  wine." — 
**  How,  sir,"  replied  Cyneas,  *"  to  better  than  we 
have  now  before  us  ?  Have  we  not  already  as 
much  as  we  can  drink  ?" 

'  Riot  and  excess  are  not  the  becoming  charac- 
ters of  princes ;  but  if  Pyrrhus  and  Lewis  had  de» 
bauched  like  Vitellius,  they  had  been  less  hurtful 
to  their  people.        '  Your  humble  servant, 

*  PHILAaiTBMUS.' 

STEELE. — Bat  Che  letter  by  mr.  nEVBT  kabttit.  T. 
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His  lacrymU  vUam  dt^iu,  et  fnuereteimus  ttUro. 

VIRG.  Ma.  ii.  ver.  145. 

MoT*d  by  these  tears,  we  pity  and  protect. 

I  AM  more  pleased  with  a  letter  that  is  filled  with 
touches  of  nature  than  of  wit.  The  following  one 
is  of  this  kind  : 

*8IR, 

'  Among  all  the  dlstreaes  which  happen  in  fami- 
lies, I  do  not  remember  that  yon  have  touched 
upon  the  marriage  of  children  without  the  consent 
of  their  parents.  I  am  one  of  these  anfortiunte 
persons.  I  was  about  fifteen  when  I  took  the 
liberty  to  choose  for  myself:  and  have  ever  since 
languished  under  the  displeasure  of  an  inexorable 
father,  who,  though  he  sees  me  happy  in  the  best 

*  Spain,  wized  by  UivSn  XIV.  for  hit  pandion,  as  haviDf 
been  bequeathed  to  him  by  a  will  4»rcharlca  IL 
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•f  hwhuftJi,  fend  hUmed  wHb  very  ine  eUldrni, 
can  nnrer  be  prevailed  apon  to  ror^lve  me.  He 
'wai  to  kind-  to  ne  befofe*  this  anlmppy  accident, 
that  indeed  it  makes  my  breach  of  duty,  in  tome 
ueanire,  inezcosable  i  and  at  the  lame  time  creates 
in  me  siicb  a  tondernem  towards  him,  that  I  love 
him  above  ali  things,  and  would  die  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  him.  I  have  thrown  myself  at  his  fwt, 
and  tiesogght  him  with  tears  to  pardon  me  i  but  he 
always  pmhcs  me  away,  and  spnms  me  from  hire. 
I  have  written  several  letten  to  him,  bat  he  wQI 
neither  opea  nor  receive  them.  About  two  yeaiv 
ago  I  tent  my  little  boy  to  htm,  dressed  in  a  new 
•ppard  I  bnC  the  child  returned  to  me  crying,  be- 
cause he  said  his  grandtather  would  not  see  him, 
mod  hind  ordered  hfin  to  be  pnt  out  of  his  house. 
My  mother  is  won  over  to  my  side,  but  dares  not 
mention  me  to  my  father,  for  fear  of  provoking 
Urn.  About  a  month  ago  he  lay  sick  upon  hb  bed, 
•nd  in  great  dnnger  of  Ms  life:  I  jras  pierced  to 
the  heart  at  the  news,  and  conld  not  forbear  going 
to  Inquire  after  his  health.  My  mother  took  thb 
opportnnlty  of  speaking  in  my  behalf:  she  told 
Mm  with  abundance  of  tears,  that  I  was  come  to 
oee  him,  that  I  could  not  speak  to  her  for  weep- 
lag,  and  that  I  shouM  certainly  break  my  heart  If 
lie  relhsed  at  that  time  to  give  me  his  blessing,  and 
be  reconciled  to  me.  He  was  so  tut  from  Rent- 
ing towards  me,  that  he  bid  her  speak  no  more  of 
nse,  nnlem  she  had  a  mind  to  disturb  him  in  his 
last  moments  $  for,  sir,  you  mast  know  that  be  has 
the  repotatioii  of  an  honest  and  religious  man 
vrhich  ssakcs  my  misfortune  so  much  the  greater. 
God  be  thanked  I  he  is  since  recovered :  but  his 
severe  usnge  has  given  me  such  a  blow,  that  I  shall 
soon  sink  under  It,  unless  I  may  be  relieved  by 
any  Impiissiuns  which  the  reading  of  this  in  your 
paper  may  make  qpon.him. 

*  I  am,  dec' 


Of  all  haidnemes  of  heart  there  is  none  so  inex- 
cusable as  that  of  parents  towards  their  children. 
An  obstinate,  inflexible,  unforgiving  temper,  is 
odiom  upon  nil  occasions  i  but  here  it  is  unnatural. 
The  love,  tendemem,  and  compassion,  which  are 
apt  to  arise  in  m  towards  those  who  depend  upon 
us,  is  that  by  which  the  whole  world  of  life  b  up- 
held. Tbt  Supreme  Being,  by  the  transcendent 
excellency  and  goodnem  of  bis  nature,  extends  hb 
merey  towards  ^1  Ms  works ;  and  because  hb  crea- 
tures have  not  sncha  spontaneous  benevolence  and 
oanpuslon  towards  those  who  are  under  their  care 
and  protection,  he  has  implanted  in  them  an  in- 
stinct, that  supplies  the  place  of  thb  inherent  good- 
ness. I  have  iUustnUed  this  kind  of  instinct  in 
ibrmer  papers*,  and  have  shown  how  it  runs 
jthrongh  all  the  species  of  brute  creatures,  as  in- 
idead  the  whole  nnimal  creation  snbtisls  by  it. 

Thb  instinct  In  man  is  more  general  and  uncir- 
camscribed  than  in  brutes,  as  being  enlaiged  by 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  duty.  For  if  we  eoo- 
•ider  oondves  attentively,  we  shall  And  thht  we 
are  not  only  inclined  to  love  those  who  descend 
Ivom  us,  bat  that  we  bear  a  kind  of  rvsfyn,  or  on- 
tuial  afltetion,  to  every  thing  which  rdies  upon  m 
Ibr  its  good  and  pfnervation.  Dependence  b  a 
perpetaal  call  upon  hamaaity,  and  a  greater  ia- 
JcitesBent  to  tenderness  and  pity,  than  any  other 
oMitiva  whatsovcr. 

The  man  therefore  who,  notwithstanding  any 
pamioa  or  resentment,  can  overcome  thb  powerftil 

•  No*.  190  and  121. 


instinct,  and  estlngubh  natural  aiheHan,  dehoi 
hb  mind  even  below  Kratatlty,  frustrates,  as  ma 
as  in  him  lies,  the  great  design  of  Providence,  ai 
strikes  out  of  hb  nature  one  of  the  most  di«ti 
principles  that  b  planted  in  it 

Among  innumerable  arguments  wMcfa  might  I 
brought  against  such  an  noreasoaabie  proceedii 
I  shall  only  imist  on  one.  We  make  it  the  roix 
tion  of  our  forgivenem  that  we  forgive  otben. 
our  very  prayers  we  desire  no  more  than  to 
treated  by  thb  kind  of  retaliation.  IV  rase  the i 
fore  before  us  seems  to  be  what  they  call  a  *  ci 
In  point!*  the  relation  between  the  child  and  I 
ther  being  what  comes  nearest  to  that  between 
creature  mad  its  Creator.  If  the  father  b  lne» 
able  to  the  child  who  has  oflended,  let  the  offn 
be  of  never  so  high  a  nature,  how  will  he  addr 
himself  to  the  Supreme  Being,  under  the  tend 
appellation  of  a  father,  and  desire  of  him  Mch 
fcilpveness  ns  he  himself  refuses  to  grant  ? 

To  thb  I  might  add  many  other  reru;io«i 
well  as  many  pradential  considerations;  but  if  i 
last-mentioned  motive  does  not  prevail,  1  dnpi 
of  succeeding  by  any  other,  and  shsdl  therrfo 
conclude  my  paper  with  a  very  remarkable  siM 
wMch  is  recorded  In  an  old  chronicle,  piihU»h 
by  Freher*,  among  the  writers  of  the  Gem 
history. 

Eginhart,  who  was  secretary  to  Charln  i 
Great,  became  exceeding  popular  by  hb  beha^b 
in  that  post.  Hb  great  abilities  gained  him  « 
favour  of  his  master,  and  the  esteem  of  the  «lM 
court.  Imma,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor,  ir 
so  pleased  with  hb  person  and  conversation,  ih 
she  fell  in  love  with  him.  As  she  was  one  of  t| 
greatest  beauties  of  the  age,  Eginbsui  amwe n 
her  with  a  more  than  equal  retmn  of  pBSM« 
They  stifled  their  flames  for  some  time,  under  a 
prehension  of  the  fatal  consequences  that  ait| 
ensue.  Eginhart  at  length  resolving  to  haiard  d 
rather  than  live  deprived  of  one  whom  hb  bei 
was  so  much  ret  upon,  conveyed  hfanrelf  one  aid 
into  the  pnncess*8  apartment,  and,  hnocking  prai 
at  the  door,  was  admitted  as  a  penon  who  hi 
something  to  communicate  to  her  from  the  emper4 
He  was  with  her  in  private  most  part  of  the  aich 
but  upon  his  preparing  to  go  awav  about  brrak  i 
day,  he  observed  that  there  had  fallen  a  |crn 
snow  during  his  stay  with  the  princess.  Th**  ^^ 
much  perplexed  him,  lest  the  prints  of  his  fert  I 
the  snow  might  make  discoveries  to  the  kioic,  «( 
often  used  to  visit  hb  daaghter  in  the  noreii^ 
He  acquainted  the  princem  Imma  with  hb  feaci 
who,  after  some  consultntions  upon  the  mitt^ 
prevailed  upon  him  to  let  her  cairy  him  tbnM^ 
the  snow  upon  her  own  shoolden.  It  happened,  i^ 
the  emperor,  not  being  able  to  sleep,  wa»  at  th 
time  up  and  walking  In  hb  chamber,  when  n|H 
looking  through  the  window  he  perreived  M 
danghter  tottering  under  her  burden,  and  carr^rM 
hb  dm  minitrter  acrom  the  snow  t  which  she  ht 
no  sooner  done,  but  she  returned  ngaln  with  (I 
utmost  speed  to  her  own  apartment.  The  tmpm 
was  extremely  troubled  and  nstoniAfd  at  tbf  s^ 
cident ;  but  resolved  to  raeak  notUng  of  it  ciil 
proper  opportunity.  In  ue  mean  time,  Egiahar 
knowing  that  what  he  had  doae  coaU  not  he  loil 
a  secret,  determined  to  retire  from  eoart  i  and  \ 

•  Maiquard  PRbcr,  ■  cdcbntfCd  G<raaa  \amytt,  ben  i 
Aofiharg  1565,  died  at  HekMbcrg  1614  i  havtof  pubt^H 
anoog  other  worka,  *■  Rcrum  Ganaaokaraw  tcrirwm  t  I 
which  he  has  toterted  aa  old 
(alas  the  story  tUudad  to. 


chroaick^  that  aM 
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rter (0 U Wftca  te  MBpfcror  thui  bdiroold  be 
pleaied  to  diHite  Un,  preteoding  «  kind  of  dfo* 
MBmi  ae  hv  Mt  iMvihS  been  rewarded  for  hh 
hag  Mr? ke#.  Hie  emperar  woidd  Bivt  gWe  a  di- 
rect aararer  la  fab  petlden,  bvt  told  bim  he  woald 


thbk  of  It,  and  appoiatcd  a  oertaia  day  wbei  fae 
vMid  let  Uti  kaow  hU  pleaMre.  He  then  called 
tfi^fther  the  laoit  ftilthful  of  hii  eoaiaellorh  aad 
ttqnaiatiag  them  with  the  iecrctary^  crime,  asked 
Ikea  their  advice  in  lo  deMcate  an  affair.  They 
neit  of  cheai  gave  their  opiaioa,  th*t  the  peraoo 
CMid  not  be  too  severely  poakhed,  wh»  had  tliai 
disfoooHKd  hit  master.  Upon  the  whole  debate, 
the  emperor  declared  that  it  was  hisopiaioa,-  that 
Sfubart's  panishmeat  would  rsther  lacnBase  th&A 
diDiaJsh  the  ahasae  of  his  family,  and  that  there* 
ton  ke  thooght  it  the  amst  advisable  to  wear  oat 
tfe  memory  of  the  fact,  by  marrying  him  to  his 
6iiS^er.  Accordingly  Eginhart  was  called  ia, 
isd  acquaiotcd  by  the  emperor,  that  be  shoald  no 
hof;&  have  any  praterco  of  complaining  his  serw 
vicef  were  not  rewarded,  for  that  the  priacesi 
Ivia  ihoaM  be  givea  him  In  marriage,  with  a 
^over  soluble  to  her  ^aality;  which  was  soon 
•'ler  perfofned  accoidiifly. 

AMnsoK.  i,, 
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JUV.  teU  vi.  180. 


The  bftter  arctbtbuitci  the  ivrcct 

As  ill  parts  of  haman  life  come  nnder  my  ob- 
KTvation,  aiv  reader  most  aot  make  aochariuble 
ui^Vieocea  from  my  speakiag  knowingly  of  that 
■an  of  crime  whith  is  at  present  treated  of.  He 
V'H?  I  hope,  sapp^se  I  know  it  onlv  from  the  let- 
i>73  of  correspondents,  two  of  which  you  shall 
have  Si  foU< 


_"  '»  woaderfid  to  me,  that  among  the  many 
nOTmities  which  yoa  have  tceated  of,  yoa  have 
MC  ■eadoned  that  of  wenching,  aad  particaUrly 
^  easnariaf  part.  I  mean  that  it  is  a  thing  very 
«  for  your  pea,  to  expose  the  villany  of  the  piae- 
^  of  ddodiag  womea.  You  are  to  know,  sir, 
1^  1  myself  am  a  woman  who  have  been  one  of 
ttf  tahappy  that  have  fallen  into  this  misfortune, 
g<  that  by  the  inslnoation  of  a  very  wortblcm 
^^iw,  who  serfed  others  in  the  same  ssaoaer  both 
MWe  my  ^ln^  and  since  that  time.  I  had,  as 
■SI  «  thr  rascal  left  me,  so  ranch  indigaatloo 
>i4  isolation,  as  aot  to  go  opoa  the  town,  as  the 
f^vse  isi  bmt  took  to  work  for  my  liviag  In  an 
•^nre  place,  out  of  the  koowlciige  of  all  with 
*ho«  I  waa  before  acquainted. 

'  It  Is  the  ordlnafy  practioe  and  bwlnem  of  lite 
*iih  a  aec  of  Idle  fellows  abhat  this  town,  to 
*<ke  letftosa,  send  mesages,  and  form  appoial- 
■«to  with  Httlc  imw  unthinking  girls,  and  leave 
<«■  ofter  nossemiaa  of  them,  wUhoat  aay  bkivv, 
****■»»  inlSsmy,  poverty,  anddisenie.  Wevs  yon 
^  rand  die  nmaeooB  tmpcrHnencies  whieh  are 
*ntten  on  these  occnsions^  nad  to  see  .  the  silly 
<notwe8  sigUng  over  them,  it  could  oot  but  be 
■sitcr  of  north  ns  well  as  pity.  A  little  'prcn- 
Occ  girf  af  Mine  has  been  for  some  time  applied 
*»hy  aa  Ifftah  fellow,  who. dresses  very  fine,  and 

^  ia  n  Ineed  eoat,  aad  Is  the  admiratioa  of 
Irenes  who  are  under  age  in  town.  Ever 
1  hnie  had  Mnie  ibnwledge  of  the  matter. 


I  have  debarred  ray  *preAtlee  Aroai  pen.  Ink,  aad  ^ 
paper.  But  the  other  day  he  bespoke  some  cra^ 
fats  of  met  I  went  out  of  the  shopt  And  left  hb*- 
mistrem  to  put  them  up  into  a  band4io«,  in  order 
to  be  sent  to  him  when  his  man  called.  Whoa  I 
came  into  the  shop  ngatai,  I  took  osooslott  to  ietidi 
her  away,  aad  foumf  in  the  bottom  of  the  boft 
written  these  words:  **  Why  'would'  yoa  roln  m 
harmless  creatore  that  loves  yon?''  then  in  tho Md^ 
"  There  is  no  resbting  Strepbon:"  ]^  searohed  « 
little  further,  and  fonad  ia  the  rim  of  the'  tmar, 
**  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  come  io  a  hackntB^ 
coach  at  die  ead  of  oor  street."  This  was  eaough 
to  alarm  me$  I  seat  away  the  things,  and  took  my 
measures  necordiogly.  Aa  hoor  or  two  before  the 
appointed  tilne  I  ezanioed  my  young  lady,  and 
found  her  tnmk  stuffed  wtlhr  impertinent  letters 
and  an  old  scroll  of  parchment  in  Latin,  whitb 
her  lover  had  sent  her  as  a  settlement  of  flt^ 
pounds  a  year.  •  Amoog  other  things,  thene  was 
also  the  best  lace  I  had  in  my  shop  to  make  him 
a  present  for  cravatsi  I  was  very  glad  of  this 
last  circumstance,  because  1  could  very.conseteo- 
tionsly  swear  against  him  that  be  had  enticed  my 
servant  away,  and  was  her  accomplice  io  robbing 
me:  I  procured  a  warrant  against  him  accordingly. 
Every  thing  was  now  prepared ;  and  the  tender 
hour  of  love  approaching,  I,  who  bad  acted  for 
myself  in  my  youth  the  same  senseless  part,  knew 
bow  to  manage  accordingly}  therefore,  aft<*r  having 
locked  Up  my  maid,  nnd  not  being  so  much  unlike 
her  in  height  and  shape^  as  in  a  huddled  way  not 
to  pam  for  her,  1  delivered,  the  bundle  designed  to 
be  carried  Ojff,  to  her  lover's  man,  who  came  with 
the  signal  to  receive  them.  Hius  I  followed  after  to 
the  coach,  where,  when  I  saw  his  master  take  them 
ip,  I  cried  out,  Thieves!  thieves!  and  the  const»> 
Me  with  his  attendhnts  seized  my  ezpeoting  lover. 
I  kept  myself  unobserved  till  I  saw  the  crowd 
sufllciently  increased,  and  then  appeared,  to  de» 
dare  the  goods  to  be  mine ;  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion  to  see  my  man  of  mode  put  into  the  rouni^> 
house,  with  the  stolen  wnres  by  him,  to  be  pro- 
duced in  evidence  against  him  tiie  next  morning. 
This  matter  is  notoriously  known  to  be  fact}  and 
I  have  been  contented  to  save  uiy  *preMioe,  aoA 
take  a  year's  rent  of  thb  mortified  lover,  not  to 
appear  further  ia  the  matter.  This  wn  tome  pn* 
nance  I  but,  sir,  is  this  enough  for  a  villiuiy  of 
much  more  pemidoos  comeqneaee  tlian  the  trifles 
for  which  he  was  to  have  been  indicted?  Should 
not  you,  and  all  men  of  any  pnrts  or  honour,  put 
tbii^  upon  so  right  a  foot,  as  that  such  a  rascal 
should  not  laugh  at  the  Imputation  of  what  he  was 
really  guilty,  and  dread  being  accused  of  that  for 
which  be  was  arrested  f 

*  In  a  word,  sir,  it  is  in  the  power  of  voU,  and 
such  as  I  hope  you  are,  to  make  it  e  inramous  to 
rob  a  poor  creature  of  her  honour  as  her  dothn^ 
I  leave  this  to  your  consideration,  only  teke  Icavn 
(wMch  1  cannot  do  without  sighing)  to  resnark  to 
you,  that  if  tMs  had  been  the  sense  of  mnnkhsd 
thirty  yean  agO^  I  should  have  avoided  a  life  spent 
to  poverty  and  rfrnme. 

'  I  am,-nR, 
*  Tour  most  humble  sermot, ' 

*  MlCt  'maSA'DHjelDLIb* 

*  Hn.  sKCTAToit,  Rofttad-Hbuse,  Sept  9. 

*  I  Ava  man  of  pleasore  about  town,  but  by  the 
stopidlty  of  a  daH  rogne  of  a  justice  of  peace,  and 
an  insolent  constoble,  upon  the  oath  Of  an  old  bar^ 
ridan,'am  imprisoned  here  fbr  theft,  when  I  de* 
signed  only  fornlialipp,  Iho^nddnlfhl  wn§lstrnte» 

WW 


SIS 

mMhtcom^rfjrdmt9iMighmA  yo«lnkitmMilli,aad  | 
■aid,  '"*  ibb  would  waake  a  pure  Morj  for  the  Spec- 
taior."  1  hope,  tir,  ym  w«b*C  prHend  lo  wU,  aad 
lafce  Che  port  of  doll  rogors  of  boMOoa.  Tbt 
world  ■  to  altered  of  late  yean,  that  tbeve  war 
aot  a  BOB  who  woold  knock  down  a  wilrh— n  in 

S  behalf,  but  1  was  carried  of  with  ai  awcb 
■iphM  if  I  had  been  a  pickpocket.  At  thb 
vote,  there  it  an  end  of  all  the  wit  and  hsBoor  in 
Ike  world.  The  tine  wa»  when  aU  the  boaett 
in  the  neighboofhood  woold  have 
the  cockolds  in  ny  mcnr.  If  fonii* 
oation'b  to  be  icaadaloM,  half  the  ftoe  tbinfi  that 
hare  been  writ  by  aMU  of  the  wiuof  the  last  a|ee 
BMybebttmcdbythecomDonhangMn.  H4rkee, 
Mr.  Spec  do  not  be  qneert  after  having  done 
save  thinsB  pretty  well,  dooH  begin  to  write  at 
that  rate  ttat  no  gemlenuin  can  read  thee.  Be 
tme  to  love,  and  bam  yonr  Seneca.  Yon  do  not 
cspect  me  to  write  my  naae  fron  hence,  bat 

•  Yanr  nnknown  baable,  Ac/ 

r. 
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UESIOD. 

Mr  troth  to  ftetlom  ««  dtafotoc } 
m  Bsksd  to  men's  ryci. 


FAnun  were  the  flnt  pieces  of  wit  that  nude 
iMr  appenraace  in  the  world,  and  htve  been  still 
highly  valn^  aot  only  In  tlmei  of  (he  greatest 
iinplicily,  but  oommw  the  most  polite  ages  of 
Biankind.    Jothain*s  fable  of  the  Trees  •  b  the 
.oldest  that  is  extant,   and  as  beantifal  as  aov 
which  have  been  nAode  since  that  time.    Nathaa  s 
fhble  of  the  Poor  Maa  and  his  Lamb  f  is  like* 
.wise  more  ancient  than  any  that  is  extant,  besides 
tlw  above' mentioned,  aud  had  no  good  an  eaecl,as 
to  convey  iastmctioo  to  the  ear  of  a  king  wilhoat 
oflfeadiag  it,  and  to  bring  the  nsao  after  God's  own 
heart  to  a  right  kense  of  his  goilt  aad  big  doty. 
We  And  JEsop  in  the  most  distant  ages  of  Greece  { 
aud  If  we  look  into  the  ver%  begioaiogs  of  (he 
commonweallh  of  Rome,  we  see  a  matioy  among 
the  common  people  appeased  by  a  fable  of  the 
Belly  nod  the  Limb*},  which  was  indeed  very 
proper  to  gain  the  attention  of  an  incensed  rabble, 
at  a  time  when  perhaps  (liey  woold  have  foni  to 
pieces  any  man  who  had  preached  the  same  doc- 
trine to  tliem  in  aa  open  and  direct  manner.    As 
fables  took  (heir  bnrth  in  (he  very  infancy  of  learn- 
log,  they  never  flourisbed  more  than  when  learning 
was  nt  ita  greatest  height.    To  ju*tlfy  this  asser- 
tion,  I  shall  pot  my  reader  in  mind  of  Horace,  the 
grcatcftt  wit  and  critic  in  the  Augmtan  age;  and  of 
fioileao,  the  most  correct  poet  among  the  modems; 
not  to  mention  La  Fpntaine,  who  by  this  way  of 
writing  is  couie  more  into  vogue  tian  any  other 
anthor  of.  our  time«. 

Hie  fables  I  have  here  mentioned  are  raised  al- 
together upon  brutes  and  vegetables,  with  some 
of  our  own  species  mixed  amoog  them,  when  the 
moral  hath  so  required.  But  l>aides  this  kind  of 
fable,  there  is  another  in  which  the  actors  are  pas- 
sions, virtues,  vices,  aod^  other  imagionry  penons 


•  Judges,  Ix.  •— 15.  f  9  auB.  xii.  1,  Ice. 

X  acff  liVT^  Booiaa  Histocy,  book  U. 


of  the  like  nalnrr.    Some  of  the  aadcat  cntia 
will  have  It,  that  the  Hind  and  OdysMy  of  Howr 
nre  fnbles  of  this  natare;  aad  that  the  leveral 
Huaes  of  gods  aad  heroes  nre  aothing  eke  bsttlie 
aftTtiftW  of  the  mind  In  a  vUlMe  shape  and  cha- 
racter.   ThM  they  tcU  OS,  that  Achilles,  la  the  fint 
Ul^  reptcsenu  aager,  or  the  Imscible  part  of 
^mnn  natarei  ifant  npon  drawiag  Us  sward  ai^aiut 
his  snpcrior  la  a  faU  assembly,  Pnllaa  is  only  sa- 
other  nnme  for  reason,  which  checks  and  adnm 
him  apoa  that  occmiooi  and  nt  her  fint  appear- 
ance lonches  him  npon  the  hen4,  that  part  of  the 
maa  being  looked  upon  as  the  seat  of  reason.  ktA 
thw  of  the  rest  of  the  poem.    As  for  the  Odjtfev* 
I  thiak  it  b  pUin  that  Homcc  coasidered  it  as  ose 
of  these  allegorical  &bles,  by  the  moral  which  he 
haa  given  ns  of  several  ports  of  it.    The  Kreatnt 
llalinn  wits  hnve  applied  themselves  to  the  writ- 
lag  of  thb  latter  kiad  of  fables.   Speoser*i  Faen 
Qocea  b  one  continued  series  of  them  from  the 
bcginniiv  to  the  end  of  thnt  ndasirable  work.   U 
we  look  into  the  Sncst  prose  nntbwi  of  aottqnit^ 
sach  as  Cicero,  Plato,  Xcnopbon,  nnd  maay  othen, 
we  shall  ind  t^t  this  wm  likewbe  tbeir  lavounts 
Und  of  fable.    1  shall  only  fnrlber  observe  spoa 
it,  thnt  the  first  of  thb  sort  thnt  made  an^r  cttw- 
derabte  figure  in  the  world,  was  that  of  Hertule^ 
meeting  with  Plcnsnre  nad  Virtue  i  which  was  is- 
vented  by  Prodlcns,  who  Uved  before  Socrat^ 
aad  la  the  first  dnwnings  of  philosophy.    He  i»ed 
to  travel  through  Qroece  by  virtue  of  thb  fable, 
whkh  procnred  him  a  kind  reception  in  all  tM 
aanrket^owns,  where  be  never  fniled  telling  it  ai 
•oon  M  he  had  gathered  an  aadieace  about  hira. 

After  thb  short  prefiace,  which  1  have  made  v] 
of  snch  materials  as  my  ssemory  does  at  preset^ 
snnest  to  me,  befoi«  I  preseat  my  reader  with  i 
fable  of  thb  kind,  which  1  derign  ns  the  tnKH 
tainmcnt  of  the  present  paper,  1  mast  m  a  fe^ 
words  open  the  occasion  of  it. 

In  the  accoant  which  Plato  gives  ns  of  the  cos 
venation  aad  behavioar  of  Socrates  the  moroiDj 
he  was  to  die,  he  telb  the  foUowlag  circmDrtancr 
When  Socrates*s  fetters  were  knocked  off  (a 
was  UMal  to  be  dooe  on  the  dny  that  the  cot 
demaed  person  was  to  be  executed),  being  seete 
in  the  midst  of  hb  disciples,  aud  Inying  one  of  bl 
legs  over  the  other,  in  a  very  unconcerned  po&tmi 
he  begaa  to  rub  it  where  it  had  been  galled  by  \l 
irant  and  whether  it  wns  to  show  the  iodiffemi^ 
with  which  he  entertained  the  tbongbu  of  hi»  ai 
proadiiag  death,  or  (after  hb  nsaal  mnnner)  to  tal 
every  occnsloa  of  philosophising  npon  some  mti 
subject,  be  observed  the  pleasure  of  that  sen»ati< 
which  now  arose  in  those  very  parts  of  hb  lc|:,  tbi 
just  before  had  beea  so  much  pained  by  the  fttxi 
Upon  thb  he  reflected  oa  the  nature  of  plea«u 
aad  pain  In  geneml,  nnd  how  constnntly  thry  m 
ceed  ooe  nnother.  To  thb  he  added.  That  if 
man  of  n  good  genius  for  a  fable  were  to  repi 
sent  the  natare  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  that  w 
of  writing,  he  woald  probably  jobi  then  togrti 
after  such  a  manner,  that  it  would  be  impOKiil 
for  the  one  to  come  into  any  place  without  bei 
followed  by  the  other. 

It  b  possible,  that  if  Pinto  had  thonght  it  proj 
at  such  a  tiaM  to  describe  Socrates  lanncbing  i 
into  a  discourse  which  was  not  of  a  piece  with  i 
businem  of  the  day,  he  would  have  enlarged  a{ 
this  hint,  nnd  hnve  drawn  it  oat  into  some  be 
tiful  allegory  or  fable.  But  since  he  has  not  d< 
it,  1  shall  attempt  to  vrrite  one  mysdf  in  the  »p 
of  that  divine  author. 
'  There  were  two  famlUct  wUch  item  the  bq 
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Bi^  of  die  worid  irefe  as  opposite  to  each  other 
M  l^^t  and  darknrs.  The  one  of  them  lived  in 
heavco,  and  the  other  in  hell.  The  yoangest  de- 
iceadaat  «f  the  frit  funily  was  Pleasure,  who  was 
the  da^^bter  of  Happiitess,  who  was  the  child  of 
Virtue,  who  was  the  oApring  of  the  Gods.  These, 
ai  I  ttid  before,  liad  their  habitation  in  heaven. 
The  joaDgest  of  the  opposite  family  was  Pain, 
who  was  Che  son  of  Misery,  who  was  the  child  of 
Tice,  who  was  the  oflbpring  of  the  Fnries.  The 
kshttation  of  this  race  of  beings  was  in  hell. 

*  The  middle  station  of  nature  between  these  two 
opposite  ezcremee  was  the  earth,  which  was  inha- 
bited by  creatares  of  a  middle  kind,  neither  so  vir- 
tmom  as  the  one,  nor  so  vicious  as  the  other,  but 
partaking  of  the  (^ood  and  bad  qualities  of  these 
tiro  oppoaite  familiesb  Jupiter  considering  that 
(he  species,  commooly  called  Man,  was  too  virtu- 
001  to  be  miserable,  and  too  vicious  to  be  happy; 
that  he  might  make  a  distinction  between  the  good 
aod  the  bad,  ordered  the  two  youngest  of  the 
sboveHBBrsitioned  families.  Pleasure,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Happiness,  and  Pain,  who  was  the 
na  of  Misery,  to  meet  one  another  upon  this  part 
of  nature  which  lay  in  the  half  way  between  them, 
kiviag  promised  to  settle  it  upon  them  both,  pro- 
vide they  could  agree  upon  the  division  of  it,  so 
SI  to  share  mankind  between  them. 

'  Pleasure  and  Pain  were  no  sooner  met  in  their 
Mw  habitation,  but  they  immediately  agreed  upon 
tki»  poiot,  that  Pleasure  should  take  possession  of 
the  vlrtnoos,  and  Pain  of  the  vicious  part  of  that 
ipcctes  which  was  given  up  to  them.  But  upon 
esaainiiig  to  which  of  them  any  individual  they 
■et  with  belonged,  they  found  each  of  them  had 
s  right  to  him  t  for  that,  contrary  to  what  they  had 
KTO  in  their  old  places  of  residence,  there  was  no 
person  so  vicious  who  had  not  some  good  in  him, 
Bar  any  person  so  virtuous  who  had  not  In  him 
Hme  evil.  The  truth  of  it  is,  they  generally  foynd 
apoo  search,  that  in  the  most  vicious  man  Pleasure 
Slight  lay  claim  to  an  hundredtli  part,  and  that  in 
th*  moat  virtnoos  man  Pain  might  come  in  for  at 
lemc  t«#4birds.  This  they  saw  would  occasion 
endlem  dbpotes  between  them,  unless  they  could 
come  to  soBBe  accommodation.  To  thb  end  there 
vas  a  marriage  proposed  between  them,  and  at 
length  concluded.  By  this  means  it  is,  that  we  find 
Pinsare  and  Pain  are  such  constant  yoke-fellows, 
aod  that  they  either  make  their  visits  together,  or 
are  never  far  asunder.  If  Pain  comes  into  a  heart; 
he  a  qaackly  followed  by  Pleasure :  and  if  Plea- 
mie  eaters,  you  may  be  sure  Pain  is  not  far  offl 

'  Bat  notwithstanding  this  marriage  was  very 
canreaient  for  the  two  parties,  it  did  not  seem  to 
the  intention  of  Jupiter  In  sending  them 
naakUid.  To  remedy  therefore  this  incon- 
,  it  was  stipulated  between  them  bv  arti* 
elf,  aad  ooafnaed  by  the  consent  of  each  nuaily, 
that  aotwithstaoding  the>-  ^here  possessed  the  spe- 
cies indiAcrently  i  upon  the  death  of  every  single 
peffwa,  if  he  was  found  to  have  in  him  a  certain 
proportion  of  evil,  he  should  he  dispatched  into 
the  iafeinal  regions  by  a  passport  from  Pain^  there 
to  dwell  with  Misery,  Vice,  and  the  Furies.  Or 
•a  the  contrary,  if  he  had  in  him  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  good,  he  should  be  dispatched  into  heaven 
hy  a  passport  from  Pleawre,  there  to  dwell  with 
Happiness,  Viftoey  and  the  Gods.' 

L. 
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— '  Opert  in  iongoJiu  eat  obrtpert  9omnum. 

HOILAr«Foet,T.36ll. 

— >  In  loBf  fvoiks  sleep  will  Mmetlmea  aurprlee. 

KOGCOMMON.         , 

WHDf  a  man  has  discovered  a  new  vein  of  ho* 
moor.  It  often  carries  him  much  further  than  he 
expect^  from  it.  My  correspondents  take  the 
faint  I  gave  them,  and  pnnue  it  into  specnlationd 
which  1  never  thought  of  at  my  first  starting  it; 
This  has  been  the  fate  of  my  paper  on  the  match 
of  grinning  *,  which  has  already  produced  a  se- 
cond paper  On  parallel  subjects  f ,  and  brought  mo 
the  following  letter  by  the  last  post.  1  shall  not 
premise  any  thing  to  it  further,  than  that  it  is 
built  on  matter  of  fact,  and  is*as  follows: 

*sni, 
*  Yoo  have  already  obliged  the  world  with  a  dia- 
course  upon  grinning,  and  have  since  proceeded  to 
whistling,  from  whence  you  at  length  came  to 
yawning:  from  this,  I  think,  you  may  make  a 
very  natural  transition  to  sleeping.  I  therefore 
recommend  to  ^ou  for  the  subject  of  a  paper 
the  following  advertisement,  which  about  two 
montlB  ago  was  given  into  every  bpdy's  hands,  and 
may  be  seen  with  some  additions  in  the  Dally 
Conrant  of  August  the  ninth. 

"  Nicholas  Hart  t,  who  slept  last  year  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  hospital,  Intends  to  sleep  this  year 
at  the  Cock  and  Bottle  in  Little-Britain."     - 

'  Having  since  inquired  into  the  matter  of  fact, 
I  find  that  the  above-mentioned  Nicholas  Hart  is 
every  year  seized  with  a  periodical  fit  of  sleeping, 
which  begins  upon  the  fifth  of  August,  and  eiids 
on  the  11th  ot  the  same  month:  That 

Oorthe  first  of  that  month  he  grew  doH  \ 
On  the  second,  appeared  drowsy  \ 
On  the  third,  fell  a  yawning; 
On  the  fourth,  began  to  nod ; 
On  the  fifth,  dropped  asleep  i 
On  the  sixth,  was  heard  to  snore ; 
On  the  seventh,  turned  himself  in  his  bed  i 
On  the  eighth,  recover^  his  former  posture; 
On  the  ninth,  fell  a  stretchings 
On  the  tenth,  about  midnight,  awaked  s 
On  the  eleventh,  in  the  morning,  called  foralitp 
tie  small-beer. 

'  This  account  I  have  extracted  out  of  the  joar- 
nal  of  thissleepipg  worthy,  as  It  has  been  fisithftilly 
kept  by  a  gentleman  of  LIncolnVInn,  who  has  nn- 
dertaken  to  be  his  historiographer.  1  have  sent  it  to 
you,  riot  only  as  it  represents  the  actions  of  Nicho- 
las Hart,  but  as  it  seems  a  very  natural  pictnre  of 
the  life  of  many  an  honest  English  gentleman, 
whose  whole  history  very  often  con&ists  of  yawn- 
ing, nodding,  stretching,  turning,  sleeping,  drinking, 
and  the  like  extraordinary  particulars.  I  do  not 
question,  sir,  that,  if  you  pleased,  you  could  pnt 
out  an  advertisement  not  unlike  the  above-men- 
tioned, of  several  men  of  figure;  that  Mr.  John 
8uch-a-ooe,  gentleman,  or  Thomas  Such-a-one, 
esquire,  who  slept  in  the  country  last  summer,  inr 
tends  to  sleep  in  town  this  winter.    The  worst  of 

•  N»  173.  ♦  W>  179. 

t  An  account  of  thte  curloua  eharaeter  may  he  men  in  Uss 
Britiah  Apollo,  No  69. 
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It  Is,  that  the  drowsy  pari  of  oar  species  is  chlefl.v 
made  up  of  Yfiy  Iwnest  gentlemeo,  who  live  quiet- 
ly among  their  aeighboorS)  withoot  ever  dtstorb* 
lag  the  pnblic  peace.  They  are  drones  without 
stinp.  1  ooold  heartily  wish, that  serend  tiirholeat, 
festtesB, ambitious  spirits,  would  for  a  while  change 

f»laccs  with  these  good  BMn^  ahd  enter  thcOMdves 
nto  Nicholas  HarTx  fkaiemity.  Could  one  but  lay 
asleep  a  few  busy  heads  which  I  could  name,  from 
the  Urst  of  November  next  to  the  first  of  May  e»> 
Ming  «y  I  question  not  but  it  would  very  mnch  re- 
doond  to  the  quiet  of  particular  person^  as  well 
as  to  the  beoeflt  of  the  public. 

Bat  to  return  to  Nicholas  Hart :  I  believe,  sir, 
yoa  will  thiak  it  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance 
for  a  man  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  sleeping,  and 
that  rest  sbowd  procure  a  man  sustenance  as  well 
as  industry!  yet  so  it  is,  that  Nicholas  got  last 
year  enough  to  support  himself  for  a  twelvemonth. 
I  am  likewise  informed  that  he  has  this  year  had  a 
very  comfortable  nap.  The  poets  value  themselves 
f  ery  much  for  sleeping  on  Parnassus,  bot  I  never 
heard  they  got  a  groat  by  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  friend  Nicholas  gets  more  by  sleeping 
than  he  could  by  working,  and  may  be  more  pro- 

Scrly  said,  than  ever  Homer  was,  to  have  had  gol- 
ea  dreams.  Juvenal,  indeed,  mentions  a  drowsy 
husband  who  raised  an  estate  by  snoring,  but  then 
he  is  represented  to  have  slc^t  what  the  common 
people  call  a  do|^s  sleep ;  or  if  his  sleep  was  real, 
ais  wife  was  awake,  and  about  licr  busioets.  Your 
pen,  which  loves  to  moralise  upon  all  subjects,  may 
raise  something,  methiuks,  on  thit  circumstance  also, 
and  point  out  to  us  those  sets  of  men,  who,  instead 
of  growing  rich  by  an  honest  indutry,  reconuiend 
thcnselves  to  the  favours  of  the  great,  by  making 
themselves  agreeable  companions  In  the  participa- 
tions of  luxury  and  pleasure. 

*  I  must  further  acquaint  yon,  sir,  that  one  of 
(he  most  eminent  pens  in  Grub-street  b  now  en»> 
ployed  In  writlna  the  dream  of  this  miraculous 
deeper,  which  I  hear  will  be  of  a  more  than  oidi- 
oary  length,  as  It  must  conlain  all  the  particulars 
that  are  supposed  to  have  passed  in  his  Imhgination 
daring  so  long  a  sleep.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  al- 
ready through  three  days  and  three  nights  of  it,  and 
to  have  comprised  in  tiiem  the  most  remarkable  pas- 
sages of  the  four  first  empires  of  the  world.  If 
he  qui  keep  free  from  party  strokes,  his  work  ouy 
be  of  osei  out  this  1  much  doubt,  having  been  in- 
formed by  one  of  his  friends  and  confidants,  that 
he  has  spokeq  some  thiqgs  of  Nimrod  with,  too 
great  freedom. 

*  1  am  ever,  sia,  Ac* 
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And  dwdta  such  foiy  la  ctlctttal  brcarts? 

'^mwmm  is  nothinc  in  which  mea  more  deceive  them- 
■elves  than  la  waat  the  world  calls  aeai.  There 
are  so  many  passions  which  hide  themseUes  under 
It,  and  so  anaoy  mischieft  arising  from  it,  that  some 
have  gone  so  nr  as  to  say  It  would  have  been  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  if  It  had  never  been  reck- 
oned in  the  catalogue  of  virtues.  It  is  certain, 
where  It  b  once  laudable  and  pmdeotlal.  It  b  an 

•  Alhi4iag  to  tiM  Uai«  of  ths  ycv  itacmDf  tecupbd  In 
ih«  nuisif  «f  psrlisaMiit 


hundred  times  criodnal  asid  ersooeoM^  aar  can  ti 
be  otherwise,  if  we  coashler  that  it  opentes  with 
equal  violence  in  all  religions  however  opposHe 
they  may  be  to  one  another,  and  ia  all  the  sa^ 
divisions  of  each  religion  ia  particalar. 

We  are  told  by  some  of  the  Jewish  rabhios,  thst 
the  first  murder  was  oceasiooed  by  a  leUgloas  ona 
troveny  f  and  if  we  had  the  whole  hblory  of  aeul 
from  the  days  of  Cain  to  our  own  times,  we  should 
see  it  filled  with  &o  manv  scenes  of  flaaghter  and 
bloodshed,  as  would  make  a  wise  man  very  car^ 
fol  how  he  suffers  himself  ta  be  actuated  b>  such  a 
principle  wheo  it  oaly  rcfaids  nwHeii  of  opiaioa 
and  speculation. 

I  would  have  every  aealous  man  examine  hb 
heart  thoroughly,  aad,  I  brieve,  he  will  mhrn 
find,  that  what  he  ealb  a  xeal  for  hb  religioo,  b 
either  pride,  interest,  or  iU-oatare.  A  mtto,  who 
differs  from  another  in  opinion,  sets  himself  above 
him  in  hb  own  judgment,  aad  in  icvemi  paiticu- 
lan  pretends  to  be  the  wber  pcnoo.  Thb  b  a 
great  provocation  to  the  proud  man,  aad  givrt  a 
very  heea  edge  to  what  be  calls  hb  acal.  Aad 
that  thb  b  the  case  very  often,  we  may  observe 
from  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the  mast  sealom 
for  orthodoxy,  who  have  oftea  great  fri^abfaipi 
aad  intimacies  with  vioious  immoral  saen,  pt^ 
vided  they  do  but  agree  with  them  ia  the  tamo 
scheme  of  belief.  The  reasoa  b»  becane  the  vi- 
dous  bdiever  gives  the  preccdeacy  to  the  virtoow 
man,  aad  allows  the  good  Christiaa  to  be  the  wer- 
thier  penoo,  at  tha^aaie  tiiK  that  ho  canaoc  corns 
n»  to  his  perfections.  Thb  we  find  exemplified  ia 
that  trite  passage  which  we  see  quoted  in  ahaoM 
every  system  of  ethics,  though  upon  aoather 
sion: 


-— '  VitUo  mtUoru  proboque, 

OVOlL 


Met  vtt. 


the  right,  and  I  spprove  It  toe; 
Condcma  the  wrond  sad  yet  tta 


TATI. 

Oathecoatf«ry,ltbeerta&a,lfoaraeal  Nee  tiut 
aad  geauiae,  we  shooM  be  much  aefe  aogfy  with 
a  siaaer  thaa  a  hesetict  siace  there  aie  several 
eases  which  may  excuie  the  latter  bcfosw  hb  great 
Judge,  but  none  which  caa  excuse  the  fecmer. 

Interest  b  likewbe  a  great  iafiaomr,  aad  sets  a 
asaa  oa  perseeutloa  uader  tie  colour  of  aeal.  Fsr 
thb  was  an  we  fiad  none  are  so  forward  to 
mote  the  true  worship  by  fire  aad 
who  fiad  their  present  aeeountia  it.  Bat  Ishall  c» 
tepd  the  word  laterest  to  a  laiger  sMaaiag  lloa 
what  b  geaeraU  V  givea  it»  at  It  relales  to  oar  spi- 
ibual  safety  aad  welfers,  as  well  as  te  oar  tern- 
peraL  A  maa  b  glad  to  gala  aumbeis  oa  hb  ode, 
as  they  serve  to  stieaftheo  him  lo  hb  private  opi* 
nioas.  Every  proselyte  b  like  a  aeu 
for  the  eitablbhment  of  Ms  febh.  ti  make 
believe  that  hb  principles  carry  ooavietioa 
them,  aad  are  the  more  likely  to  be  true,  whca  he 
fiuds  they  are  coofbrssable  to  the  reason  of  othws 
as  well  as  to  hb  owe.  And  that  thb  temper  of 
mind  ddudes  a  man  very  ofleo  iato  aa  opiaiaa  ef 
hb  leal,  may  appear  firom  the  luioiniin  bchavleaf 
of  the  athebt,  who  aiaintaias  and  spreads  hb  epi- 
oloas  with  as  much  heat  as  those  who  beUeve  thsy 
do  it  ooly  out  of  a  passioo  fisr  Oad*s  glory. 

IH-nature  b  another  dreadfel  baitator  of  scd. 
Many  a  good  man  may  have  a  aataral  raocetf 
and  malice  In  his  heart,  which  has  beea  la  sume 
aieasure  quelled  aad  subdued  by  rellgloa  t  hot  if 
it  finds  any  pretence  of  breaking  out,  whkh  docs 
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MtMen  to.kiM  iMooiMenl  with  ike  Cities  of  a 
dratUa,  it  throws  off  al]  restraUitf  am!  raf;c«  in 
Ml  fary.  2e«i  in  therefore  a  great  ease  to  a 
Bslidoos  ana,  by  oukiog  htm  believe  be  does 
God  fOTiee,  whilst  he  is  gratifyini;  the  bent  of 
«  perveiM  reveagefiil  temper.  For  this  reaMm  we 
isd,  thst  BMHl  of  the  massncres  and  devastations, 
which  have  been  io  the  world,  have  taken  their 
w  firooi  a  forioas  pretended  seal. 

I  love  to  see  a  nan  icaloiis  In  a  good  matler, 
asd  opecially  vrheti  hb  seal  shows  itself  for  ad- 
vsaciBf  morality,  aad  promoting  the  happinen  of 
■Sftkind.  Bot  when  1  find  Sie  iostniments  he 
worki  with  are  racks  and  gibbets,  gallies  and  don- 
{MDi;  when  he  Imprisons  nien*s  persoai,  confis- 
cates thdr  estates,  rains  their  families,  and  burns 
the  body  to  save  the  soul,  I  cannot  stick  to  pro- 
■sooce  of  sack  a  one,  that  (whatever  he  may  think 
of  hit  fiiith  and  religion)  his  faith  is  vain,  and  his 
religion  onprofltable. 

After  havuig  treated  of  these  false  zealots  in 
^^^pwtf  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  moostroos 
tpedes  of  men,  who  one  would  not  nink  had  any 
ctiiteoce  in  nature,  wera  they  not  to  be  met  with 
is  ordinary  conversation,  I  mean  the  zealots  in 
ttheiiBL  One  would  fancy  that  these  men,  though 
they  fall  short  In  every  other  respect  of  those  who 
■ake  a  proflnsion  of  religion,  would  at  leatt  outshine 
them  in  this  partlealar,  and  be  exempt  from  that 
Miifie  fault  which  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  impm- 
<est  iervoon  of  religion.  Bot  so  It  is,  that  inil- 
deKty  Is  propagated  with  as  much  flereenem  and 
cMtcatioB,  wrath  and  Indignation,  as  if  the  aafety 
of  mankind  depended  upon  it.  There  is  soqo- 
thingw  ridfculooB  and  perverse  in  this  kind  of 
Kiioti,  that  one  does  not  know  how  to  set  them 
Ml  io  their  proper  coloun.  They  are  a  sort  of 
paesten  who  are  eternally  upon  the  fret,  though 
they  pby  for  nothing.  They  are  perpetually  te«s- 
'^  their  friends  to  come  over  to  them,  though  at 
t^  suae  time  they  allow,  that  neither  of  them  shall 
set  any  thing  by  the  batgain.  In  short,  the  zeal 
of  ipreading  atheism  is,  if  possible,  more  absurd 
(hsB  athetsn  itself. 

Sioce  I  have  mentlooed  this  unaccountable  zeal 
vhick  appean  in  atheists  and  in6dels,  I  must  fur- 
^  observe,  that  they  are  likewise  in  a  most  par- 
tindar  maaoer  posscascd  with  the  spirit  of  bigotry. 
IVey  are  wedded  to  opinions  full  of  contradic- 
tno  and  impossibility,  and  at  the  same  time  look 
■poo  the  SDollest  difficulty  in  an  article  of  f^ith 
<*  a  mficient  reason  for  rejecting  it.  Notions 
^  fiiU  in  with  the  common  reason  of  qmnkind, 
^  are  conformable  to  the  sense  of  all  age9«  and 
sH  oatioos,  not  to  mention  their  tendency  for  pro* 
aoting  the  happiness  of  societies,  or  of  particular 
penoos,  are  exploded  as  errors  aad  prejudices ; 
*«1  schemes  erected  in  their  stead  that  are  alto- 
(ether  monstrous  aad  irrational,  and  require  the 
■ost  extravagant  credulity  to  embrace  them.  1 
«osld  fain  ask  one  of  these  bigoted  infidels,  sop* 
P«uig  all  the  great  poii^ts  of  atheism,  as  the  ca- 
^  Of  eternal  formation  of  the  world,  the  mate- 
niKty  of  a  tbiakiog  substance,  the  mortality  of 
^  loal,  the  fortuitous  organization  of  the  body, 
^  aotions  and  gravitation  of  matter,  with  the 
1^  patticalars,  were  laid  together  and  formed 
i^o  a  kind  of  creed,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
^  sNot  edctirated  atheists ;  I  say,  supposing  such 
*  creed  as  thb  were  formed,  and  imposed  upoa 
*&7  one  people  in  the  world,  whether  it  would  not 
t^aire  an  iaAnltdy  ptnUr  measure  of  faith»  than 
xy  set  of  articles  wBch  they  so  violently  oppose. 
^  ac  tlMvefm^viie  dw  fmmOiOii  of  wran- 


glers, for  their  mtb  and  lor  the  public  good,  toi 
act  at  least  so  caasistently  with  thMnselvei,  as  not 
to  bura  with  aea)  for  inreligion,  and  with  bigotry 
for  nonsense. 

AOOISOV.  ■  C 
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Calum  ipmm  JKivnti*  duUitia. 

HOR.  Od.  iii.  1.  I.  ver.  38. 

Scacoe  the  sods  and  hcsv*nly  climes 

Afe  safe  ttgrn  our  audacious  crimes. 

DRYDEN. 

Ubon  my  return  to  my  lodgings  last  night,  I  tomA 
a  letter  fiiom  my  worthy  friend  the  eleifypnan, 
whom  I  have  given  some  account  of  in  my  fimaar 
papers.  He  teUs  me  in  it,  that  he  was  partial 
larly  pleased  #ith  the  latter  part  of  my  yesterday's 
specnlatiosri  and  at  the  same  time  incloaed  thelol« 
lowing  essayi  which  he  desiies  me  to  puUish  as  the 
sequel  of  that  discoane.  it  consists  partly  of  aa^ 
eoounon-reflOctiatts,aBd  partly  of  such  as  have  beea 
already  uMd,  bat  now  set  in  a  stvoager  light. 

*  A  belieier  may  bo  Sensed  by  tkt  asost  hai^ 
ened  atheist  for  endeavouring  to  make  him  a  eo»< 
vert,  heomse  he  does  k  arith  aa  eye  to  both  thdi^ 
interests.  The  atheist  is  inezeanUe  who  tries  to 
gala  over  a  believer,  because  he  does  aot  propose 
the  doing  himself  or  the  believer  any  good  by  sadi 
a  conversion. 

*  The  prospect  of  a  fiiture  state  b  the  secici 
comlbrt  and  refreshment  of  my  soali  U  is  that 
which  makes  aature  look  gay  about  mei  it  doa* 
hies  all  my  pleasures,  and  supports  me  under  all 
my  afflictioas.  I  caa  look  at  disappolntmeets  ami 
misfortunes,  paia  and  sicknem,  death  itself,  and 
what  is  worse  than  death,  the  loss  of  those  whe 
are  dearest  to  me,  with  indifierenoe,  so  long  as  i 
keep  in  view  the  pleasures  of  eternity,  aad  the 
state  of  being  In  which  there  will  be  no  Csaia  nor 
apprehensions,  pains  nor  sorrows,  siekaem  nor  se« 
paration.  Why  will  aay  man  be  so  Impertiaesitfy 
ofliciouB  as  to  tell  me  all  this  is  oaly  foaoy.aad  do«« 
loslon  ?  Is  there  any  merit  la  beiag  the  owssenger 
of  ill  news?  If  it  is  a  dream,  let  me  ei^oy  it,  sinee 
it  makes  me  both  the  happier  aad  better 

'  I  must  confem  I  do  not  know  how  to 
man  who  believes  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  oi^  la ' 
other  words,  a  future  state  of  rewaids  and  pnalrii* 
meats.  Not  only  aataral  self4ove,  hot  reasoa  di» 
recta  us  to  proasote  oar  own  iaterests  abave  all 
thiags.  it  can  never  be  for  the  inteiest  of  a  be. 
liever  to  do  me  a  miaclilef,  becaape  he  Is  sarenpoe 
the  balaace  of  accoaats  to  iad.himielf  a  loser  by^ 
it*  Oa  the  contrary,  if  he  considers  his  owa  wejk 
fasa  in  his  behaviour  towards  ne,  it  wiUkad  hhss 
to  do  me  all  the  good  he  oao,  and  at  the  same  time 
restraia  bim  ftom  doing  me  any  injury,  Aa  nahcM 
liever  does  not  act  like  a  reaoonable  creature,  if 
he  favoan  me  contrary  to  he  present  interest,  or 
does  not  distrem  me  when  It  turns  to  hia  present 
advantage.  Honour  and  good-jmture  may  Indeed 
tie  up  his  heads  i  but  as  time  would  be  iwry  much 
strengthened  by  reason  and  psinoiple,  so  without 
them  they  are  only  faMtinctt,  or  waveiiag  nuMrttlcdk 
notions,  which  rest  on  no  fionndatiee. 

*  Infidelity  baa  been  attacked  with  so  good  sue. 
cem  of  lale  yean,  that  It  is  drivea  out  of  all  lie 
out-worfca.    The  atheist  has  aot  Cnand  his 


tenable,  aad  is  thofefcre  rot|red  into  deioH  asnl  i^ 
disbelief  oC  revealed  religion  only.  But  the  troth 
of  it  is,  thegreatOitBuiaberof  thisietofaipaare 
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those  who,  for  want  of  a  virtoow  ednoUioo,  or 
•x»miDliiff  the  fronndi  of  Teligion,  know  no  vrry 
little  of  ttie  natter  in  question,  that  their  infidelity 
ii  but  another  term  for  their  Iffnorance. 

*  Ai  folbr  and  inconfidcratene«  are  the  fonnda- 
tiom  of  infidelity,  the  great  pillars  and  supports  of 
it  are  either  a  Tanity  of  appearing  wiser  than  the 
lett  of  mankind,  or  an  ostentation  of  coumge  in 
despising  the  terrors  of  another  world,  which  have 
so  great  an  influence  on  what  they  call  weaker 
mliuis;  or  an  aversion  to  a  belief  that  most  cut 
them  off  from  mnny  of  these  pleasures  they  pro> 
pose  to  themselves,  and  fill  them  with  remorse  for 
nany  of  those  they  have  already  tasted. 

*  The  great  received  articles  of  the  Christian 
fdigion  have  been  so  clearly  proved,  from  the 
aathorlty  of  that  divine  revelation  in  which  they 
are  delivered,  that  it  is  imponlble  for  those  who 

'  have  ears  to  hear,  and  eyes  to  see,  not  to  be  con- 
vinced of  them.  Bat  were  it  possible  for  any 
tUttg  in  the  Christian  lUth  to  be  erroneous,  I  can 
find  no  ill  consequences  in  adhering  to  it  The 
great  points  of  the  Incarnation  and  suficrings  of 
our  Saviour  produce  oatunilly  snch  habits  of  virtue 
in  the  mind  of  man,  ihat  I  say,  supposing  it  were 
possible  for  us  to  be  mistaken  In  them,  the  infidel 
Mmself  most  at  Icmt  allow  that  no  other  system 
of  religion  eouM  so  efi'ectually  contrilmte  to  the 
Imightening  of  flsondlty.  They  give  us  great  ideas 
of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  love 
which  the.  Supreaie  Being  bears  to  his  creatures, 
and  consequently  engage  us  in  the  highest  nets  of 
duty  townrds  oar  Crentor,  our  neighbour,  aad  onr- 
selves.  How  many  noMe  aignments  has  Saint 
Fnul  raised  from  the  chief  articles  of  our  religion, 
Ibr  the  ndvanclng  of  morality  in  its  three  great 
branches !  To  give  a  single  example  ia  each  kind. 
What  can  be  a  stronger  motive  to  a  firm  trust  and 
reliance  on  the  mercies  of  our  Maker,  than  the 
giving  as  his  Son  to  sofiler  for  us  I  What  can  make 
as  love  aad  esteem  even  the  most  inconsiderable 
of  mnnkind  more  than  the  thought  that  Christ  died 
for  him  ?  Or  what  dispose  us  to  set  a  stricter  guard 
upon  the  purity  of  our  own  hearts,  then  our  being 
■wmben  of  Christ,  and  a  iiart  of  the  society  of 
which  that  immaealate  poison  is  the  head  ?  But 
tllcse  are  only  a  snecisaen  of  those  admirable  in- 
forcements  of  morality,  which  the  apostle  hasdrawu 
ftom  the  history  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

*  If  our  modem  infidels  considered  those  matten 
with  that  candour  and  scriousnem  which  they  de- 
aerve,  we  should  not  see  them  act  with  such  a 
spirit  of  hitterneast  arrogance,  and  nmlice.  They 
would  not  be  rakhig  snch  insignlftcaat  cavils, 
doubts,  and  scraplcs,  as  asav  be  started  agafaist 
every  thing  that  is  'Hot  capable  of  mathematical 
desBonstrauont  In  order  to  unsettle  the  minds  of 
the  ignorant,  disturb  the  public  peace,  subvert  aso- 
raiily,  and  throw  all  things  Into  eonfwioo  aad 
disorder.  If  none  of  these  reflectiotts  can  have 
any  infinence  on  theas,  thero  hi  ooe  that  perhaps 
may,  because  it  is  ad^ited  to  their  vanity,  by 
which  they  seem  to  be  gnidod  much  asore  than 
their  reason.  I  would  therefore  have  them  cbo« 
sider,  that  the  wisest  aad  best  of  men,  in  nil  agca 
of  the  worid,  have  been  those  who  lived  up  to  the 
religion  of  their  country,  when  they  saw  nothing 
in  It  opposite  to  asoralityi  aad  to  the  best  lighis 
they  Imd  of  the  Divine  Nntnre.  Pythagoras*s  first 
rule  directs  as  to  wonMo  the  gods  **  as  It  is  or- 
daiaed  by  law,"  for  that  is  the  most  natural  Inter, 
pretatioo  of  the  prceept ;    Socrates,  who  wds  the 

*  ABmmtwuf,  fMV  V{wv«  0iv^  ivp»  wf  hmtatnth 


most  renowned  aasong  the  heatheM  both  fer  wi^ 
dom  and  virtue,  in  hb  last  moosents  derim  hi« 
friends  to  offier  a  cock  to  iEscalapimi  doohtle* 
out  of  a  submissive  deference  to  the  cstaUisbed 
woiihip  of  his  country.  Xenophon  telb  us,  thst 
his  prince  (whom  he  sets  forth  as  a  pattern  of  per- 
fectionV  when  he  found  his  death  approachiBg, 
offered  sacrifices  on  the  mountains  to  the  Perwaa 
Jupiter,  and  the  Son,  **  nccording  to  the  cuMom 
of  the  Penians ;"  for  those  are  the  words  of  tbe 
historian  «.  Nay,  tbe  Epicureans  and  atooiical 
philosophen  showed  a  very  remarkable  saodcsty 
in  this  particular;  for  though  the  being  of  a  God 
was  entirely  repugnant  to  their  scheaaes  of  natural 
philosophy,  they  contented  themselvca  with  the 
denial  of  a  Providence,  asserting  at  the  same  tine 
the  existence  of  gods  in  general  i  bccaase  thej 
would  not  shock  the  comasoo  belief  of  mnnkind, 
and  tbe  rdigion  of  their  coontiy.* 
AonisoH.  L. 
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All,  wretched  those  who  love,  jtt  wt*a  dM  try 
Tfkt  Mnlliaf  treftchcry  of  thy  eye  • 

Thb  intelligence  given  by  this  correspondent  is  lo 
important  and  useful,  in  order  to  avoid  tbe  penom 
he  speaks  of,  that  1  shall  insert  his  letter  at  leifth. 

*  Ma«  SPBCTATOa, 

*  I  DO  not  know  that  you  have  ever  touched  vpoa 
a  certain  species  of  women,  whom  we  ordinarily 
call  jilts.  You  cannot  poMibly  go  vpoa  a  more 
usenU  work,  than  the  consideration  or  these  dan- 
gerous aninmls.  The  coquette  Is  Indeed  one  df> 
gree  towards  the  jUt ;  but  the  henrt  of  the  foraMt 
is  bent  upon  ndmiring  herself,  and  giving  false 
hopes  to  her  loven  $  but  the  latter  is  not  contented 
to  oe  extremely  aasiable,  but  she  must  add  to  that 
advantage  a  certain  delight  in  being  a  tonneot  to 
others.  Thos  when  her  lover  is  in  the  full  eiper- 
tation  of  success,  the  jilt  shall  meet  him  with  a 
sudden  Indifference,  and  admiration  In  her  face 
at  his  being  surprised  that  he  Is  received  like  a 
stranger,  and  a  cast  of  her  head  another  way  with 
a  pleasant  soora  of  the  fellow*s  insolence.  It  ii 
very  probable  the  lover  goes  home  utletly  a»to> 
nished  aad  deiected,  sits  down  to  his  'acratoirr, 
sends  her  word  in  the  moat  a^ect  terma.  That  he 
luows  not  what  he  has  done,  that  all  which  was 
desirable  in  this  life  b  so  suddenly  vanished  f^oss 
him,  that  the  charmer  of  hb  soul  Aould  withdraw 
the  vital  heat  from  the  heart  which  pants  fbr  her. 
He  continues  a  mournful  nbsence  for  some  time, 
pining  In  secret,  and  out  of  humour  with  nil  things 
which  he  meets  with.  At  length  he  takes  a  rrsola- 
tion  to  try  hb  fate,  and  explain  with  her  rrsolotfly 
upon  her  unaccountable  carriage.  He  walks  vp 
to  her  apartment,  with  a  thonsand  inquietudes  and 
doubts  in  what  manner  he  shall  meet  the  first  ra«t 
of  her  eye  i  when  upon  hb  fint  npnenrance  she 
flies  towards  him,  wonders  where  he  has  brra, 
accuses  him  of  bis  absence,  and  treats  him  with  a 
familiarity  as  snrprbing  as  her  former  coMncv. 
Thb  good  correspondence  continues  till  the  tm^^ 
observes  the  lover  grows  happy  ia  It,  and  then  sh^ 
intennpts  it  with  some  aew  incoosiiteney  of  be^ 
hnvhmr.    For  (us  I  just  now  said)  the  happine«)  of 

^  Cffonoib*  kaak  vMl  • 
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a  jilt  oomirtt  «ii]y  Ih  the  p«wer  of  ttakini^  othen 
■oeafy.  Bvt  mch  is  the  folly  of  this  sect  of  wo* 
nen,  that  they  cairy  on  this  pretty  skittish  beha- 
Tiour,  till  they  have  no  chaims  left  to  render  it 
npportable.  Corinna,  •that  used  to  torment  all 
who  coorened  with  her  with  false  glances^  and 
little  heedless  angaarded  motions,  that  were  to  be- 
tiay  some  incHnaCloo  towards  the  man  she  would 
ifluiare,  finds  at  present  all  she  attempts  that  way 
BiiregBrded ;  and  is  obliged  to  Indulge  the  jilt  In 
her  coostitntion,  by  laying  artificial  plots,  writing 
perplexing  letten  from  ulknown  hao(U,and  making 
all  the  young  feHows  in  love  with  her,  till  they 
fiod  out  who  she  hi.  Thus,  as  before  «he  gave 
torment  by  disgobing  her  inclination,  she  now  Is 
obl^ired  to  do  it  by  hiding  her  penon. 

*  As  for  my  own  part,  Mr.  Spectator,  it  has  been 
■y  unhappy  fiite  to  be  jilted  from  my  youth  up- 
ward; and  as  my  taste  hu  been  very  much  towards 
iatfiguc,  and  having  intelligence  with  women  of 
wit,  my  whole  life  has  pasMd  away  in  a  series  of 
napositioas.  I  shall,  for  the  benefit  of  the  present 
lace  of  young  men,  give  some  account  of  my  loves. 
1  koow  Bot  whetherv  you  have  ever  heard  of  the 
CuioBs  girt  about  town  called  Kitty.  This  creature 
(Cor  I  must  take  shame  upon  myself)  was  my  mis- 
tma  in  the  days  when  keeping  was  in  falshion. 
Kkty,ttDder  the  appeanunce  of  being  wild,  thoughts 
lev,  and  irregular  In  all  her  words  and  actions, 
concealed  the  moot  accomplished  jilt  of  her  time. 
Her  negligence  had  to  me  a  charm  in  It  like  that 
of  chastity,  and  want  of  desires  seemed  as  great  a 
BMrit  as  the  conquest' of  them.  The  air  she  gave 
heiself  waa  that  of  a  romping  girl,  and  whenever 
1  talked  to  her  with  any  turn  of  fondnea,  she  would 
isunediately  snatch  off  my  periwig,  try  it  upon 
henelf  in  the  glass,  clap  her  arms  a-kimbo,  draw 
■y  iwordy  and  make  passes  on  the  wall,  take  olf 
■7  rravat,  and  seize  it,  to  make  some  other  use  of 
the  laee,  or  run  into  soase  other  unaccountable 
ronpishMos,  till  the  time  I  had  appointed  to  pass 
sway  with  her  was  over,  i  went  from  her  foU  of 
pleasure  at  the  reflection  that  I  had  the  keeping  of 
10  ouch  beauty  in  a  woman,  who,  as  she  was  too 
keedlem  to  please  me,  was  also  too  unattedtive  to 
form  a  doign  to  wrong  me.  Long  did  1  divert 
every  hoar  that  hung  teivy  upon  me  in  the  com- 
pany of  tUa  creature,  whom  I  looked  upon  as 
aeiiher  gvBty  nor  innocent,  but  could  laugh  at  my- 
self for  iny  oaacconotable  pleasure  In  an  expense 
ipoa  her,  mtil  in  the  end  it  appeared  my  pretty 
iaKosiUe  was  with  child  by  my  footman. 

*  This  accident  roused  me  into  a  disdain  against 
aO  libettioe  women,  under  what  appearance  soever 
ttey  hid  their  insincerity,  and  I  resolved  after  that 
tiuae  to  converse  with  none  bot  those  who  lived 
within  the  rules  of  decency  and  honour.  To  this 
cad  I  formed  myself  into  a  more  regular  turn  of 
behavioar,  and  began  to  make  visits,  frequent  as- 
leaihllet,  and  lead  out  ladies  from  the  theatres, 
with  all  the  other  insignificant  duties  which  the 
professed  servants  of  tiK  fair  place  themselves  in 
<amtaBt  readinem  to  perform.  In  a  very  little 
tiaic  (having  a  plentifiil  fortune)  fathers  and  mo- 
ihm  began  to  regard  me  as  a  good  match,  and  I 
found  easy  admittance  Into  the  best  families  in 
town  to  obaerve  their  daughters  t  but  I,  who  was 
hora  to  follow  the  fair  to  no  purpose,  have  by  the 
fcree  of  my  ill  stars  nwde  my  application  to  three 
Jills  saooesrivdy. 

*  Hyena  is  one  of  those  who  form  themselves 
iaio  a  metoacholy  and  indolent  air,  and  endeavour 
to  gain  admiren  from  their  inattention  to  all 

Hysna  can  loll  in  her  coach,  with 


something  so  fixed  In  her  couotenahce,  that  it  Is 
impossible  to  conceive  her  meditation  is  employed 
only  on  her  dren  and  her  charms  in  that  posture* 
If  it  were  not  too  coane  a  simile,  I  should  say, 
Hyssna,  In  the  figure  she  affects  to  appear  in,  is  a 
spider  In  the  midst  of  a  cobweb,  thfU  is  sure  to 
destroy  every  fly  that  approaches  it.  The*  net 
Hyaena  throws  is  so  fine,  that  you  are  taken  in  it, 
before  yon  can  observe  any  part  of  her  work.  I 
attempted  her  for  a  long  and  weary  season,  but  I 
found  her  passion  went  no  further  than  to  be  ad- 
mired ;  and  she  is  of  that  unreasonable  temper,  as 
not  to  value  the  inconstancy  of  her  lovers,  provided 
she  can  boast  she  once  had  their  addresies. 

*  Biblis  was  the  second  I  aimed  at,  and  her  v^ 
nity  lay,  in  purchasing  the  adorers  of  othen,  and 
not  in  r^oicing  In  their  love  Itself.  Biblis  is  no 
man's  mistress,  but  every  woman's  rival.  As  soon  as 
I  found  this,  I  fell  in  love  with  Chloe,  who  is  my 
present  pleasure  and  torment  I  have  writ  to  her, 
daaoed  with  her,  and  fought  for  her,  and  have 
been  her  man  in  the  sight  and  expectation  of  the 
whole  town  these  three  years,  and  thought  myself 
near  the  end  of  my  wishes  i  when  the  other  day 
she  called  me  into  her  closcfc,  and  told  me,  with  a 
very  grave  face,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  honour, 
and  scorned  to  deceive  a  man  who  loved  her  with 
so  much  sincerity  as  she  saw  I  did  i  and  therefore 
she  must  Inform  me  that  she  was  by  nature  the 
most  inconstant  creature  breathing,  and  begged  of 
me  not  to  marry  her :  if  I  Insisted  upon  it,  I  should; 
but  that  she  was  lately  fallen  in  love  with  another. 
What  to  do  or  say  I  know  not,  but  desire  .you  to 
inform  me,  and  you  will  infinitely  oblige, 

*  sia, 
'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

'  CBAULia  TBLLOW.* 

iCDVBRTIISMEIIT. 

ifr.  Sfy,  haherdatkgr  ofkait^  at  tAs.oonwr  ofDe- 
vereux-court,  in  the  Strand^  gtusi  notieef  that  he  lUu 
prepared  very  neat  Aaft,  nift^ert,  and  frrvf  Aet,  for 
the  ttse  of  young  iradetmen  in  their  latt  year  of  op' 
prenticetki^,  at  reaooHabU  ratee  •. 


N<>  188.    FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  5,  1711. 


L^ituMnanloMdariaieUnidatovfro, 


TUU. 


It  glYcs  me  picsraic  to  be  pnlicd  by  you,  whom  all  mca 

Hm  is  a  very  unhappy  man  who  sets  his  heart  upon 
being  admired  by  the  multitude,  or  affects  a  general 
and  un4i8tinguisning  applause  among  men.  What 
pious  men  c^l  the  testimony  of  a  gMd  conscience, 
should  be  the  measure  of  our  ambition  in  this  kind, 
that  is  to  say,  a  man  of  spirit  should  contemn  the 
praise  of  the  ignorant,  and  like  being  applauded 
for  nothing  but  what  he  knows  in  his  own  heart  he 
deserves.  Besides  which,  the  character  of  the  perw 
son  who  coflunends  you  is  to  be  considered,  before 
you  set  a  value  upon  his  esteem.  The  praise  of  aa 
ignorant  nmn  is  only  good-will,  and  you  should 
receive  his  kindness  as  he  is  a  good  neighbour  In 
society,  and  not  as  a  good  judge  of  your  actions 
in  point  of  fame  and  reputation.    The  satirist  said 

*  This  Mr.  Sly  (who  is  also  mcntioocd  in  other  parts  of 
the  SpecUtor)  died  April  14»  17S9,  of  a  morlificaiion  io  his 
ley  i  which,  say  the  ucwspapen  of  the  day,  he  had  cndoiod 
aiongtim4> 
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well  of  pupatai  pi^kt  aod 
*  Ghre  tile  tinken  and  coMeii  their  picMMi  ^pemi 
wnI  leani  to  lire  of  y eiuielf  •.*  It  it  an  erguncot 
of  a  loeie  «ad  nogovenicd  mfaid  to  beolleeted  with 
the  prooibcwwt  ofpfebotion  of  the  generality  of 
Maoktedi  and  a  am  of  vhtuo  ihooM  he  too  deli- 
cate  for  io  coaiw  an  appetite  of  fame,  ilea  of 
>oaofir  thoald  endiaiear  oaly  to  pleaae  the  worthy, 
«nd  the  aaanof  aierit  ihoald  derira  to  he  tried  ooly 
hyhiipeen.  1  theoght  it  a  aohle  teatiaiept  which 
I  heard  ^ertvday  attcfcd  to  eoov«natioD3  *  I 
know,'  laid  a  gcotleoMn,  *  a  way  to  be  greater 
Ihaa  oay  aaa.  If  ho  hai  worth  la  Mm,  1  caa  re. 
joke  io  hii  laperlority  to  met  wd  that  MtitfactioB 
it  a  neater  act  of  the  Mml  to  aie,  thaa  aay  in  him 
wUdh  caa  pomihiy  appear  to  me/  Thi^  thoeght 
could  proeeed  hut  min  a  camlid  aad  gcacrooi 
tplrit  t  aad  the  approbatioB  of  mch  miads  b  what 
amy  be  citeeewd  tnie  praiie:  for  with  the  com- 
Boa  rate  of  aies  there  i»  aothtog  coamwadahic  hot 
what  they  thrmKKci  oMy  hope  to  he  partaken 
•i;  aad  arriTO  at  i  hat  the  mdtlve  truly  gioriooi  it, 
whea  the  miad  m  set  rather  to  do  things  laudable, 
thaa  to  porchaie  repntatioo.  Where  there  it  that 
riaeerity  at  the  foaadation  of  a  good  aaoM^  the 
Aitod  o|itaioa  of  vlftaout  menr  will  be  an  aoioogbt, 
hat  a  nm,f  awry  coatcqueoce.  The  Lacedwaootoot, 
thoogh  a  plato  people,  aad  no  pretenden  to  po- 
ttteacit,  had  a  ccrtoin  delicacy  to  their  teaie  of 
glory^  and  ncriflced  to  the  Muirt  when  tliey  en- 
tered npoa  any  great  enterpriie.  They  would 
kave  the  ooauaeatoiattoa  of  their  actiont  be  traot. 
adtted  by  the  jpvrat  aad  moti  untainted  aiemo- 
rialitti.  The  din  which  atteadt  victdriet  and  pub- 
lie  triumpht  it  by  far  lem  eligible,  than  the  recital 
of  the  acttont  of  great  men  by  honest  and  wise 
hittoriani.  It  It  a  friTolont  pleasure  to  be  the  ad* 
miration  of  gaping  crowds ;  but  to  have  the  appro- 
bation of  a  good  nma  to  tlie  cool  reflections  of  his 
dotet,  it  a  gratiflcation  worthy  an  heroic  tpirit. 
T%e  applause  of  the  crowd  makei  the  head  giddy, 
but  the  attestation  of  a  reasoaable  man  makes  the 
heart  glad. 

What  makes  the  love  of  popniar  or  general 
praise  still  more  ridiculous,  is,  that  it  is  usually 
given  for  circumttancet  which  are  foreiga  to  the 
persooa  admired.  That  they  are  the  ordinary  at- 
tendantt  on  power  and  richet,  which  may  be  taken 
out  of  one  maa^t  haadt,  and  pat  Into  another't. 
The  application  oaly,  aad  not  the  potsesdon, 
snaket  thote  oatwafd  thtogt  honoanble.    The  vul- 

Caod  men  of  sense  agree  to  admiring  men  for 
lag  what  they  thcmtelvct  woald  ratlMr  be  pot- 
icaed  of  I  the  wite  maa  apptouds  him  wham  he 
thiaks  BMMt  virtuous,  the  rest  of  the  world  him  who 
It  most  wealthy. 

Whea  a  mmt  to  to  this  vray  of  thtoklag,  I  do  aot 
know  what  eaa  occur  to  oae  more  aumstroas,  thia 
to  tee  penoat  of  iageaaity  addrcm  their  tervleat 
aad  pcffonaancet  to  men  ao  way  addlctod  to  libo» 
nd  artt.  In  these  caiet,  the  pimite  oa  oae  head, 
aad  the  patroaage  oa  the  otlar,  are  eqaally  the 
olgeeft  of  ridicid^.  Dedicatiaat  to  (nofaat 
ate  at  ahmud  at  any  of  the  spnrchas  of  BaMto 
thelNoU.  Buehaaadiramoaeltapttot 
toto  oHierwordti  aad  whea  the  difcrtat  ^ 
Me  thofoaglHy^oasMsBied^  the  panegyric  geauMUy 
implies  ao  more  than  If  the  aaHmr  sheald  lay  to 
The  pntraa,  *  My  very  good  lotd,  yoa  and  1  eaa 
ttevcr  aadeistaud  eat  lethti,  therefore  I  hambly 
desire  we  may  be  intimate  friends  for  the  fotare.' 

The  rich  may  as  wcH  ask  to  boirow  of  the  poor, 

*  PlRiittit  StL  \x. 


to 


otthoflMnof  virtwormertthopoforaddllieato 
hit  character  from  any  bnl  tach  at  himself.  He 
that  comoMBds  another  engagesw  much  of  hUowa 


I  timtpcffioa 
ludahle  to  I 


of  abUfty  to  be  such  a  torety.  The 
was  to  sensible  how  daageroas  it  was  to  be  touched 
with  what  the  maltitade  approved,  that  apoo  a 
general  acclanmttoa  made  waen  he  was  amkiag  m 


oration,  he  tdrned  to  an  latelligcat  Mead  who 
stood  aear  him,  and  asked  to  a  surpriied 
'  What  ilip  have  I  made  T 

I  shair  coadude  tMs  paper  vrlth  a  bHIet 
hatfallee  Into  my  hands  and  was  writlea  toa  tody 
from  a  geatlemaa  whom  die  had  highly  commended. 
The  author  of  it  had  fonMrty  been  her  lover. 
When  all  possibility  of  cerasneiee  between  them 
on  the  subject  of  |pve  wae  cut  ofl^  the  spoke  m 
haadiOBMly  of  him,  aitogiveooeMioa  tothit  leffKr. 

*  WAOAM, 

« IiaotiLo  be  InteariMe  to  a  ttapkRty,  If  leoaU 
forbear  aiaklng  yoa  my  ackaowledgmeois  for  your 
late  mentloa  of  me  with  to  much  applaase.  It  k, 
I  thtak,  your  fate  to  gfve  me  aew  sntisaeats:  m 
Toa  fonaeriy  laeplred  ite  witk  the  true  tease  ef 
love,  so  do  yoa  now  with  the  true  tente  of  gierr. 
At  desire  had  the  leait  nait  in  the  paanoa  Lhefe^ 
tofore  professed  towards  you,  so  hat  vaaity  no 
share  in  the  glorv  to  which  yoa  have  oatv  raised 
UMw  laooceace,  knowledge,  beanty.  vlrtae,  sie- 
ceitty,  aad  discretion,  are  the  conttaat  oraamenn 
ofherwhohattaidthlsofsM.  Ftee  to  st  babbler, 
bat  I  have  arrived  at  the  highctt  glory  to  ihii 
world,  the  comowadatloa  of  the 
pcvton  in  It* 

T. 


N*  l».    aATURDAT,  OCTOBEA  •,  ITl  I. 


^—  PdtrimpUtttiU  imago. 

VIIG.Jte.1 

An  Intge  of  paternal  tendcnMSs ! 

ToB  fcdlowing  letter  being  written  to  my  beek- 
seller,  upon  a  subject  of  which  I  treated  tome  time 
tince,  I  thai]  pabllsh  it  ia  thto  papef,  tafelher  whh 
the  letter  that  w«  encleted  to  it. 


*  Ma.  aucsLET, 
'  Ma.  SpBCTAvoa  having  of  late 
thecnieltyof  parents  to  their chiMresif,  I  htfe 
been  induced  (at  the  re^acst  of  se«eral  of  Mr.  Saeo- 
tator't  admiren)  to  eadose  this  letter,  which  1  as- 
sure you  is  theoriglBal  from  a  fother  to  hto  own 
soa,  aotwithstandii«  the  latter  gave  bat  little  or  no 
provocation.  It  would  he  wooderfully  oh^giag  te 
the  world,  if  B€r.  Spectator  woald  give  hto  optoita 
of  it  to  some  of  hto  saeeatottoas,  aadaaftioaiaily  to 
(Mr.  Backley) 

*Tov 


*  YoD  ara  asaacy  aodactoas  rateal,  aad  both  foil 
and  mad,  and  1  case  aot  a  farthiK  whether  yea 
comply  or  no|  that  doet  aot  rase  out  my 
ttons  of  your  insotonce,  gotog  about  railing  at 
and  the  aext  day  to  solicit  my  fovoar.  These 
iuconstoteacies,  such  as  discover  thy 
praved.  To  be  brief,  I  aevcr  desire  to 
facei  aad,  sirrah,  if  yoa  go  to  the  waffchemiuk  h 


*  liutarcU**  Ulc  sffhtcion. 


f  K^ltl. 
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DO  disgrace  to  itie  for  you  to  be  supported  th^re  i 
I  ud  \(yon  starre  in  the  streets.  Til  oever  give  any 
thio^  Boderfaand  in  your  belalf.  If  I  have  any 
more  of  yoar  scribbling  nonsense,  1*11  break  yoar 
bend  the  first  time  I  set  sif^t  on  you.  You  are  a 
ftnbbom  beast;  is  this  your  gratitude  for  my  giving 
voQ  money?  Yon  rogue,  1*11  better  your  judgment, 
aod  give  ^ou  a  greater  sense  of  your  duty  to  (1  re> 
gitt  to  say)  your  father,  &c. 

*  P.  S.  Its  prudence  for  you  to  Iceep  out  of  my 
•tj^t;  for  to  reproach  me,  that  Might  overcomes 
Right,  on  the  outiid'e  pf  your  letter,  I  shall  give 
yott  a  great  knock  on  the  scull  for  it.* 

i  Was  there  ever  such  an  image  of  paternal  ten- 
deroestl  It  was  usual  among  some  of  the  Greeks  to 
make  their  slaves  drink  to  excess,  and  then  expose 
ihrm  to  their  children,  who  by  that  means  con- 
ceifed  an  early  aversion  to  a  vice  which  makes 
«eD  appear  so  monstrous  and  irrational.  I  have 
rtposed  this  picture  of  an  unnatural  father  with 
Ike  ame  intention,  that  its  deformity  may  deter 
o(ben>  from  its  resemblance.  If  the  reader  has  a 
nicd  to  see  a  father  of  the  same  stamp  represented 
in  the  uMMt  exquisite  strokes  of  huoiour,  he  may 
meet  with  it  in  one  of  the  finest  comedies  that  ever 
appeared  upon  the  English  stage:  I  mean  the  part 
of  9ir  Sampson  in  Love  for  Love. 

I  most  not,  however,  engage  myself  blindly  on 
the  side  of  tlie  son,  to  whom  the  fond  letter  above- 
written  was  directed.  His  fiither  ealU  him  a 
*  Macy  and  audacious  rascal*  in  the  first  line,  and  1 
m  afraid  upon  examination  he  will  prove  but  an 
■Bgracioos  youth.  '  To  go  about  railing*  at  his  fa- 
tbn*,  and  to  find  no  other  ph&ce  but  *  the  Outside  of 
kU  letter*  to  tell  him  *  that  might  overcomes  right* — 
if  it  does  not  discover '  his  reason  to  be  depraved,' 
4sd  *  that  he  Is  either  fool  or  mad,*  as  the  choleric 
oid  gentleman  tells  him,  we  may  at  least  allow 
tba  the  father  will  do  vfry  well  in  endeavouring 
to  *  better  his  judgment,  and  give  him  a  greater 
soae  of  hii  duty.*  But  whether  this  may  be  brought 
iboat  by  *  breaking  his  head,*  or  '  giving  him  a 
ereat  knock  on  the  scull,*  ought,  I  think,  to  be  well 
considered.  Upon  the  whole,  I  wish  the  father 
^  not  met  with  his  match,  and  that  he  may  not 
be  u  equally  paired  with  a  son,  as  the  mother  in 
ViigU : 

Crudeli*  tu  quogiui  mater , 
mttter  mogi§,  an  put 
ImprobmM  iUtpntr,  crydeus  tu  quofue  mater.* 


Cnulelis  mmUr  mogi§,  anpuer  improbu*  ille  ? 

ffue  mater.* 

ECU  Tiii.  ver.  4B. 


Oucl  alike  the  motbor  sad  the  ton. 

Ot  like  the  crow  aod  her  egg  in  the  Greek  pro- 
»«ih: 

JCaxv  xe^x^  xakov  ton, 

*  Bod  the  cnyw,  bod  the  egg.' 

I  BBst  here  take  notice  of  a  letter  which  I  have 
(^KdTcd  from  an  unknown  correspondent,  upon 
tbe  Mbicct  of  my  paper,  upon  which  the  foregoing 
Iticr  IS  likewise  foooded  •.  The  writer  of  it 
■«cas  verr  orach  concerned  lest  that  paper  should 
•eem  to  ^re  enconfagement  to  the  disobedience  of 
c^Mrea  towards  their  parents ;  bat  if  the  writer 
•f  it  will  take  the  pains  to  read  it  over  again  at- 
(ntively,  I  dare  say  his  apprehensions  will  vanish. 
Pardon  and  reconciliation  are  all  the  penitent 
'•oghtcr  rcqaeits»  aod  all  that  I  contend  for  in  her 

•  X«  III. 


behalf;  and  in  this  case  I  may  dse  the  Hiying  of 
an  eminent  wit,  who,  upon  some  great  men*v 
pressing  him  to  forgive  his  daughter  who  had  mar- 
ried against  his  consent,  told  them  he  could  refuse 
nothing  to  their  instances,  but  that  he  would  have 
them  remember  there  was  difference  between  giv- 
ing and  foiigiving» 

I  must  conft*s9«  in  all  controvenies  between  pa- 
rents and  their  children,  1  am  naturally  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  the  former*  The  obligations  on  that 
side  can  never  be  acquitted,  and  I  &ink  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  reflections  upon  human  nature,  that 
paternal  instinct  should  be  a  stronger  motive  to 
love  than  filial  gratitude  $  that  the  receiving  of  fa-* 
vours  should  be  a  liess  inducement  to  good-will, 
tenderness,  and  commiseration,  than  the  conferring 
of  them  (  aod  that  the  taking  care  of  any  person 
should  endear  the  child  or  dependant  moce  to  the 
parent  or  benefactor,  than  the  parent  or  benefac- 
tor to  the  child  or  dependant  i  yet  so  it  happens, 
that  for  one  cruel  parent  we  meet  with  a  thousand 
nndutiful  children.  This  is  indeed  wonderfully 
contrived  (as  I  have  formerly  observed  *)  for  the 
support  of  every  living  species }  but  at  the  same 
time  that  it  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  it 
discovers  the  imperfection  and  degeneracy  of  the 
creature. 

The  obedience  o^  children  to  their  parents  is  the 
basis  of  all  government,  and  set  forth  as  the  mea- 
sure of  that  obedience  which  we  owe  to  those  whom 
Providence  hath  placed  over  us. 

It  is  father  Le  Compte  +,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
who  tells  us  how  want  of  duty  in  this  particular  is 
punished  among  the  Chinese,  insomucn  that  if  a 
son  should  be  kn>wn  to  kill,  or  so  much  as  to  strike 
his  father,  not  only  the  criminal,  but  hb  whole 
family,  would  be  rooted  out,  nay,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  where  he  lived  would  be  put  to  the 
sword,  nay,  the  place  itself  would  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  its  foundations  sown  with  salt.  For, 
say  they,  there  must  have  been  an  utter  deprava- 
tion of  manners  in  that  clan  or  society  of  people 
who  could  have  bred  up  among  them  so  horrid  an 
oflender.  To  this  I  shadl  add  a  passage  out  of  the 
first  book  of  Hopodotus.  That  hutorian,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Penian  customs  and  religion,  tells  us, 
it  is  their  opinion  that  no  man  ever  killed  his  f»> 
ther,or  that  it  fs  possible  such  a  crime  should  be  in 
nature ;  bnt  that,  if  any  thing  like  it  should  ever 
happen,  they  conclude  that  the  reputed  son  must 
have  been  illegitimate,  supposititious,  or  begotten 
in  adultery.  Their  opinion  io  this  particular  shows 
snflkiently  what  a  nbCion  they  must  have  had  of 
undutlfulnesi  in  general. 


ADbnOR. 
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Servitua  trescU  nova  — .^-— 

•    HOR.  Od.  vlll.  1.  tL  v«r.  18. 

A  Kiritude  to  fornicr  tiroes  unknown. 

SiHCB  I  made  some  reflections  upon  the  genend 
negligence  used  in  the  case  of  re|^d  towards  wo- 
men, or,  in  other  words,  since  1  talked  of  wench- 
ing, 1  have  had  epistles  upon  that  subject,  which  1 
shall,  for  the  present  entertainment,  insert  as  they 
lie  befbre  me. 

•  NO  190. 

4^  Id  bto  <  Present  Ststc  of  China,'  port  il. 
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*  MR*  flrBCTirOHf 

*  Ai  your  tpecalaUou  are  oot  confined  to  any  part 
of  himian  life,  but  concern  t)ic  wicked  as  well  as 
the  good,  I  most  desire  your  favourable  acceptance 
of  what  I,  a  poor  stroliioff  girl  about  town,  have 
to  say  to  you.    I  was  told  by  a  Roman  catholic 

.  gentleman  who  picked  me  up  last  week,  and  who, 
I  hope,  is  absolved  for  what  passed  between  us ; 
I  say,  I  was  told  by  such  a  person^  who  endea* 
▼ourcd  to  convert  me  to  his  own  religion,  that  in 
coontricB  where  pdpery  prevails,  besides  the  ad- 
fantage  of  licensed  stews,  there  are  large  endow- 
meoto  given  for  the  IneurdbiUi  1  think  he  called 
them,  such  as  are  past  all  remedy,  and  are  allowed 
such  maintenance  and  support  as  to  keep  them 
Urithout  further  care  till  they  expire.  This  man- 
ner of  treating  poor  sinners  has,  methinks,  great 
humanity  in  it  • )  and  as  yon  are  a  person  who 
pretend  to  carry  your  reflections  upon  all  subjects 
whatever  that  occur  to  you,  with  candour,  and  act 
above  the  sense  of  what  misinterpretation  you  may 
meet  with,  1  beg  the  favour  of  von  to  lay  before 
all  the  world  toe  unhappy  conditioa  of  us  poor 
vagrants,  who  are  really  in  a  way  of  labour  in- 
stead of  idleness^  There  are  crowds  of  us  whose 
aianner  of  livelihood  has  long  ceased  to  be  pleas* 
ing  to  us  I  and  who  would  willingly  lead  a  new 
life,  if  the  rigour  of  the  virtuous  did  not  for  ever 

•  expel  us  from  coming  into  the  world  again.  As  it 
now  happens,  to  the  eternal  Infiuny  of  the  male 
sex,  falsehood  among  you  is  not  reproachful,  but 
credulity  in  women  is  infamous* 

*  Give  me  leave,  sir,  to  givo  you  my  hbtory. 
Too  are  to  know  that  I  am  a  daughter  of  a  man 
of  a  good  rvptttation,  tenant  to  a  man  of  quality. 
The  heir  of  tUs  great  house  took  it  in  his  head  to 

east  a  favourable  eye  npoa  me,  and  succeeded.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say  be  proaiiied  me  marriage: 
I  was  not  a  creature  silly  enough  to  be  taken  by 
10  foolish  a  storv:  but  he  ran  away  with  me  up  to 
this  town,  aad  introdoced  me  to  a  grave  matron, 
with  whom  1  boarded  for  a  day  or  two  with  great 
gravity,  and  was  not  a  little  pleavcd  with  the 
change  of  my  condition^  firom  Oat  of  a  country 
Kfe  to  the  finest  company,  as  1  believed,  in  the 
whole  world.  My  humble  servant  made  me  no* 
dentand  that  I  should  be  always  kept  In  the  plen- 
tiful coodttiofi  I  then  ei^oyedi  when,  after  a  very 
great  fondaess  towards  me,  he  one  day  look  hb 
leave  of  me  for  four  or  five  days.  In  the  evening 
of  the  ttrae  day  my  good  landhuly  came  ta  ifie,  and 
Miierving  me  very  pensive,  began  to  comfott  me, 
and  with  a  smile  toM  me  I  mast  see  the  worid. 
When  1  was  deaf  to  all  she  coald  say  to  divert  me, 
she  began  to  tell  me  with  a  very  frank  air  that  I 
most  betrented  as  I  ought,  and  not  take  these 
squeamish  hnmouis  opon  me,  for  my  friend  had 
left  me  to  the  towni  aod^  as  their  phrase  is,  she 
expected  I  would  see  company,  or  I  most  be 
treated  like  what  1  had  brought  myself  to.  Thb 
put  me  into  a  fit  of  ciying  1  and  I  immedlatety,  in 
a  true  sense  of  my  condition,  threw  myself  on  the 
floor,  deploring  my  fisle,  calli^  upon  all  that  was 
good  and  sacred  to  succour  me.  While  I  was  ia 
aU  thb  agony,  I  observed  a  decrepit  old  fellow 
CMae  into  the  room,  and  loofcing  with  a  sense  of 
pieMore  in  Ms  foce  at  aH  my  vehemence  and  tnu»- 


*  fm  moeh 
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port.    In  a  pause  of  my  db^res,  1  beard  him  my 
to  the  shamelefls  old  woman  who  stood  b\  mr* 
^  She  is  certainly  a  new  foce,  or  else  she  acts  it 
rarely.'*     With  that  the  genUewomaa,  who  wst 
making  her  market  of  me,  in  all  the  turrs  of  ■> 
person,  the  heaves  of  my  passioa,  and  the  saicabb 
changes  of  my  posture,  took  occasion  to  comnrod 
my  neck^  my  shape,  my  eves,  my  liaUis.    Ail  ibis 
was  accompanied  with  such  speeches  as  you  may 
have  heard  horse-counen  make  in  the  sale  of  asp, 
when  they  are  warranted  for  their  soundness.  Yoa 
understand  by  this  time  that  I  was  left  in  a  bro* 
thel,  and  exposed  to  the  next  bidder  that  could 
purchase  me  of  my  patroness.    This  U  so  moch  ihe 
work  of  hell ;  the  pleasure  fas  the  possesion  of  n* 
wenches,  abates  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  we 
go  beyond  the  bounds  of  innocence  1  and  no  man  u 
gratified.  If  there  b  nothing  left  for  him  to  de- 
bauch.   Well,  sir,  my  first  man,  when  1  came  apoa 
the  town,  was  Sir  JcoflTry  Foible,  who  was  ex- 
tremely lavish  to  me  of  his  money,  and  took  woeh 
a  fancy  to  me  that  he  would  have  carried  me  of, 
if  my  patroness  woold  have  taken  any  reasonable 
terms  for  me }  but  as  be  was  old,  his  covetousness  was 
his  strongest  passion,  and  poor  I  was  soon  left  ex- 
posed to  be  the  common  refuse  of  all  the  rakes  aod 
debauchees  in  town.    I  cannot  tell  whether  yos 
will  do  me  justice  or  no ;  till  I  see  vHic<her  you 
print  thb  or  not ;  otherwise,  as  1  now  live  wifb 
Sal  *,  1  could  give  you  a  very  juatacroont  of  who 
and  who  Is  together  in  thb  town.    You  perhaps 
won't  believe  it ;  but  T  know  of  one  who  pretends 
to  be  a  very  good  protcstant,  who  Ilea  with  a  Ro- 
man catholic :  but  more  of  thb  herealler,  as  yea 
please  me.     There  do  come  to  oor  house  the 
greatest  politicians  of  the  age  1  and  Sal  b  mon 
shrewd  tnan  any  body  thinhs.    No  body  caa  he^ 
lieve  that  such  wise  men  could  go  to  bawdy-hoaso 
out  of  idle  purposes.    I  have  heard  them  oftea 
talk  of  Ainstus  Cttsar,  who  had  intrigues  with 
the  wives  or  senalon,  not  out  of  wnnlonncm,  b«i 
stratagem. 

'  It  b  a  thousand  pities  you  ibould  be  so  leverely 
virtuous  as  I  fear  you  are  1  otherwise^  after  oar 
visit  or  two,  yon  would  sooa  nndentaad  that  we 
women  of  the  town  are  not  such  melcm  corrrspoa* 
dents  ns  you  may  imagine :  you  have  uMloubtrdl^ 
heard  that  it  was  a  courtesan  who  dinovered  Cati- 
line's consplmcy.  If  you  print  thb  1*11  teO  you 
more  1  and  am/  in  the  mean  lime, 

*8ni, 
*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*  axBcccA  aamxTOp* 


sracTATon, 

M  AM  na  idle  >oung  woman  thni  waald  work  for 
my  livelihood/  bat  uat  I  am  kept  ia  such  a  maa- 
aer  as  I  cannot  stir  ouL  My  tyrant  b  an  old  jea- 
lous fellow,  who  allows  me  nothing  to  appear  ia. 
I  have  but  one  shoe  aad  one  dapper ;  00  head- 
dress, and  no  upper  petticoat.  As  you  set  up  for  a 
reformer,  1  deiire  yoa  would  take  me  oai  of  thii 
wicked  way,  and  keep  me  yoandf. 

*  sva  AirawAT  * 

*  urn.  sFicrAToa, 
*  I  AM  to  complaio  to  yon  of  a  set  of  Impctf tani 
coxcombs,  who  visit  the  apartmeati  of  as  womra 
of  the  town,  only,  as  they  caU  it,  to  see  the  warid. 
I  must  cottfcm  to  you,  thb  t»  awa  af  delicacy 
might  have  an  eflect  to  cure  ihcmt  but  as  the;  ar* 
stupid,  noisy,  and  draakca  fellows,  U  leads  onl) 

*  AnolcdprasttnHaithatllHw. 
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lo  make  vice  lo  theoMdveia  ai  they  tbiik,  picaiaiit 
Mui  b«BiaitNM|  and  at  the  same  time  naaseoos  in 
IB.  1  fhall,  sir,  hereafter  fron  tioie  to  time 
pre  yvn  the  aaoiet  of  theie  wretchei  who  pre- 
tead  to  eater  oar  hooies  'ncrely  as  Spectators 
Thew  nea  thiali  it  wit  to  ase  as  ill:  pray  tell 
then,  however  worthy  we  are  of  sach  treatment, 
it  ii  QBworthy  them  to  be  gniliy  of  it  towards 
■^  Pray,  sir,  take  notice  of  thii,  and  pity  the 
oppresMd:  I  wish  we  could  add  to  it,  the  iono- 
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HOM.  II.  ii.  vcr.  6. 
-^-^— '  Dehidiog  visioa  of  die  nijht. 

Some,  lodicroat  schoolmen  have  put  the  case,  that 
if  an  aa  were  placed  between  two  bundles  of  hay, 
wUch  affected  his  senses  equally  on  each  side,  and 
tempted  him  in  the  very  same  decree,  whether  it 
wonM  be  pomible  for  him  to  eat  of  either.    They 
geoerally  determine  this  question  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  atl,  who,  th^y  say,  would  starve  in 
tbe  nidst  of  plenty,  as  not  having  a  single  grain  of 
free-will,  to  determine  him  more  to  the  one  than 
to  the  other.    The  bundle  of  hay  on  either  side 
itrikiog  hb  tight  and  smell  in  the  same  proportion, 
voald  keep  htm  in  a  perpetual  suspense,  like  the 
tiro  magnets*  which  travellers  have  told  us,  are 
placed  one  of  them  in  the  roof,  and  the  other  in 
Iks  floor  of  Mahomet^s  burying-place  at  Mecca, 
sad  by  that  means,  say  they,  pull  the  impostor's 
iroo  coSa  with  such  an  equal  attraction,  that  it 
baofi  in  the  air  between  both  of  them.    As  for  the 
im't  behaviour  in  such  nice  circumstances,  whether 
kc  would  starve  sooner  than  violate  his  neutrality  to 
the  two  buodles  of  hay,  I  shall  not  presume  to  de- 
termine ;  but  oaly  take  notice  of  the  conduct  of 
of  oar  owa  species  in  the  same  perplexity.    When 
a  mail  has  a  mind  to  venture  his  money  in  a  lottery, 
^ery  figure  of  it  appears  equally  alluring,  and  as 
likely  to  mscceed  as  any  of  iu  fellows.    They  all 
of  them  have  the  same  pretensions  to  good  lock, 
<uad  upon  the  same  foot  of  competition,  and  no 
aamer  of  reasoo  can  be  given,  why  a  man  should 
prefer  one  to  the  other  before  the  lottery  is  drawn, 
'a  this  case,  therefore,  caprice  very  often  acts  in 
the  place  of  reason,   and   forms   to  itself  some 
erooodlekS  ioiaginary  motive,  where  real  and  sul>. 
toniial  ones  are  wanting.    1  know  a  well-meaning 
aia  that  is  very  well  pleased  to  risk  hb  good-for- 
tsae  upon  the  number  171 1,  because  It  is  the  year 
it  oar  Lord,     I  am  acquainted  with  a  tackcr  that 
voald  give  a  good  deal  for  the  number  134  *.    On 
far  contrary,  1  have  been  told  of  a  certain  zea- 
(o«  di««eater,  who  being  a  great  enemy  to  popery, 
and  believing  that  bad  men  are  the  most  fortunate 
ta  this  world,  will  lay  two  to  one  on  the  number 
Me  against  any  other  number ;  because,  says  he. 
It  b  &e  Biimber  of  the  beast  f.    Several  would 

*  I*  Mttvoaher,  ITA^,  »  bill  to  prcrcDt  occasional  coafor- 
ttty  wm  iHwiglil  Into  the  Iioum  of  commons ;  and  in  order 
te  ttste  it  ptt»  the  house  of  lords,  io  which  ll  bad  been  twice 
fitcudj  a  was  proposed  to  tack  it  lo  a  money-bill.  This 
rcimnmed  warm  debate*,  and  at  length  it  was  put  to  the 
vDiei  when  U4  were  for  tacking:  but  a  large  m^ority  being 
*|ii«st  it,  the  biO  waa  sept  up  singly  to  tbe  loras,  who  de- 
^rtH  It  on  the  14th,  in  tbe  praaence  of  tbe  queen,  and  again 
''>«tted  it  hy  a  m^ioflly  of  9I  voices. 

♦  KrvdatMO  liH.  18. 


peefer  the  naMber  18000  before  any  other,  as  it  is 
the  ttiimber  of  the  pounds  in  the  great  prize.  la 
short,  some  are  pleased  lo  tind  their  own  age  ia 
their  number  1  some  that  they  have  got  a  numbec 
which  makes  a  pretty  appearance  la  the  ciphen  |> 
and  others,  beeamse  it  Is  the  same  number  that  suc- 
ceeded in  the  last  lottery.  Each  of  these,  upon  no 
other  grounds,  thinks  he  stands  fairest  for  the  great 
lot,  and  that  he  is  possessed  of  what  may  aot  be* 
improperly  called  '  the  Golden  Number  *.' 

Thoe  priDciplesof  election  are  the  pastimes  and 
extravagancies  of  human  reasoo,  which  is  of  so  busy 
a  nature,  that  it  will  be  exerting  itself  in  the  mean* 
est  trifles,  and  working  even  lyhen  it  wants  mate* 
rials.  The  wisest  of  men  are  sometimes  acted  f  by 
such  unaccoootable  motives,  aa  tbe  life  of  the  fool 
and  the  svperstitious  u  guided  by  nothing  else. 

I  am  surprised  that  some  of  the  fortune-tellen, 
or  as  the  French  call  them,  the  Diieitrs'de  bonne 
Avanbwei  who  publish  their  bills  in  every  quarter 
of  the  town,  have  not  turned  our  lotteries  to  their 
advantage.  Did  any  of  them  set  up  for  a  caster 
of  fortunate  figures,  what  might  he  aot  get  by  his 
pretended  discoveries  and  pr^ictioos? 

I  remember  among  the  advertisements  in  the 
Post-Boy  of  September  the  27  th,  1  was  surprised 
io  see  the  following  one  % 

*'  This  is  to  give  notice,  that  ten  shillings  over 
and  atwve  the  market-price,  will  be  given  for  tbe 
ticket  in  the  1,500,0004  lottery,  N«  132,  by  Nath 
Clifl;  at  the  Bible  and  Three  Crowns,  in  Cheapside.* 

This  advertisement  has  given  great  matter  of 
speculation  to  coffee-house  theorists,  Mr.  Clitf'i 
principles  and  convenatiou  have  been  canvassed 
upon  this  occasion,  and  various  conjectures  made 
why  he  should  thus  set  his  heart  upon  N«  139.  I 
have  examined  all  the  powers  in  those  numbers, 
broken  them  IntQ  fractions,  extracted  the  square 
and  cube  root,  divided  and  multiplied  them  all 
ways,  but  could  not  arrive  at  the  secret  till  about 
three  days  ago,  when  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  aa  unknown  handi  by  which  T  find 
that  Mr.  Nathaniel  Cliff  b  only  the  agent,  and  not 
the  principal  in  thb  advertisement : 

*  MR,  SPECTATOB, 

M  All  the  person  that  lately  advertised  I  would 
give  ten  shillings  more  than  the  current  price  Cor 
the  ticket  N**  133  in  the  lottery  now  drawing; 
which  is  a  secret  I  have  communicated  to  some 
friends,  who  rally  me  incepaantly  upon  that  ac* 
count.  You  must  know  I  have  but  one  tiicket,  for 
which  reason,  'and  a  certain  dream  I  have  lately 
had  more  than  once,  I  was  resolved  it  should  be 
the  number  1  most  approved.  I  am  so  positive  I 
have  pitched  upon  the  great  lot,  that  1  could  al- 
most lay  all  I  am  worth  of  it.  My  visions  are  so 
frequent  and  strong  upon  this  occasion,  that  I  have 
not  only  possessed  the  lot,  but  disposed  of  the 
money  which  In  all  probability  it  will  sell  for, 
Thu  moroing,  in  particular,  I  set  up  an  equipage 
which  1  look  upon  to  be  tbe  gayest  in  the  |owo  i 
the  liveries  are  very  rich,  but  not  gaudy,  |  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  a  speculation  or  two  upon  lot- 
tery subjects,  in  which  you  would  obliga  all  people 
concerned,  and  in  particular, 

*  Your  mo&t  humble  servant, 

*  ABORGB  SOaUMG. 

*  P.  S.   Dear  Spec,  if  I  get  the  12,000  pound, 
I'll  make  thee  a  handsome  present.* 

*  Alluding  to  the  nombcia  so  caM«d  in  the  Abnsn«ck. 
f  McMiiug  actuated. 
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Afltr  having  wished  my  corretpond^nt  good 
luck,  aod  thanked  him  for  his  inteiided  kindneas, 
I  shall  far  this  time  dismiss  the  sobject  of  the  lot* 
tery,  and  only  observe,  that  the  greatest  |)art  of 
mankind  are  in  some  degree  gnilty  of  my  friend 
Gosling's  extravagance.  We  are  apt  to  rely  upon 
future  prospects,  aod  become  really  expensive 
vhile  we  are  only  rich  In  possibility.  We  live  op 
to  onr  expectations,  not  to  our  posMssions,  and 
make  tf  flgcre  proportionable  to  wnot  we  may  be, 
not  what  we  are.  We  outrun  our  present  income, 
as  not  doubting  to  dbburse  *  ourselves  out  of  the 
profits  of  some  future  place,  project,  or  reversion 
that  we  have  in  view.  It  is  through  this  temper  of 
mind,  which  is  so  common  among  us,  that  we  see 
tradesmen  break,  who  have  met  with  no  misfor- 
tunes in  their  business;  and  men  of  estates  reduced 
to  poverty,  who  have  never  suifered  from  losses  or 
rqiain,  tenants,  taxes,  or  law-suits.  In  short,  it  is 
this  foolish  sanguine  temper,  this  depending  upon 
contingent  futurities,  that  occasions  romantic  gene- 
rosity, chimerical  grandeur,  senseless  ostentation, 
and  generally  ends  in  beggary  and  ruin.  The  man, 
who  will  live  above  his  present  circumstances,  is  in 
great  danger  of  living  in  a  little  time  much  beneath 
them  I  or,  as  the  Italian  proverb  runs,  *  The  man 
who  lives  by  hope,  will  die  by  hunger.' 

It  shoold  be  an  indispensable  rule  in  life,  to  con- 
tract our  desires  to  our  present  condition;  and, 
whatever  may  be  our  expectations,  to  live  within 
the  compass  of  what  we  actually  po>8ess.  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  eiyoy  an  estate  when  it  comes 
Into  our  hands ;  but  if  we  anticipate  our  good  for- 
tune, we  shall  lose  the  pleasure  of  it  when  it  ar- 
rives, and  may  possibly  never  possess  what  we  have 
lo  foolishly  counted  upon. 


ADonov. 
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Banm  tNo^,  cS  lamlnre/orlunm  mea§, 
QuignMttm  kabertm  taU  ingrmlo  prmdUwn. 

TER.  Andr.  act  L  m.  1. 


All  mrn  n^intA  lo  CMiplhMttting  ne,  and  applandcd  mv 
good  Ibmmc  In  bcmg  ttoc  bthcr  of  ao  towardly  a  too. 

I  trooo  the  other  day,  and  beheld  a  fklher  sitting 
In  the  middle  of  a  room  with  a  large  family  of 
children  about  him  i  and  methovfht  t  could  ob- 
serve in  his  cpnntenancc  different  motions  of  de- 
light, as  lie  turned  his  eye  towards  the  one  and  the 
other  of  them.    The  man  is  a  person  moderate  in 
his  designs  for  their  preferment  and  welfose  i  and 
at  he  has  an  easy  fortune,  he  is  not  solicitous  to 
make  a  great  one.    His  eldest  son  b  a  child  of  a 
▼ery  towardiy  disposition,  and  as  much  as  the  fa- 
ther loves  him,  1  dare  say  he  will  never  be  a 
knave  to  improve  his  fortune.    I  do  not  know  any 
man  who  has  a  juster  relish  of  life  than  the  penon 
I  am  speaking  of^  or  keeps  a  better  guard  against 
the  terrors  of  want,  or  the  hopes  of  gain.    It  b 
usual  in  a  crowd  of  children,  for  the  parent  to 
name  out  of  his  own  flock  all  the  great  oflicen  of 
the  kingdom.   There  b  something  so  very  surprbing 
in  the  part*  of  a  child  of  a  man*s  own,  that  taere  is 
nothing  too  great  to  be  expected  from  hb  endow- 
ments.   I  know  a  good  woman  who  hat  but  three 
tons,  and  there  b,  she  sa>s,  nothing  she  expects 
with  more  ccrtabty,  than  that  she  shall  see  one  of 

^  It  sboald  be  rHmtSww* 


them  a  bishop,  the  other  a  Judge,  aad  the  third  a 
court  physician.  The  humour  is,  that  any  tbbg 
which  can  happen  to  any  man's  child,  b  expected 
by  every  man  for  hb  own.  But  my  friend,  whooi 
I  was  going  to  speak  of,  does  not  flatter  himrif 
with  such  vain  expectations,  but  has  hb  eye  mon 
upon  the  virtue  and  dtspovition  of  hb  childm, 
than  their  advancement  or  wealth.  Good  habits 
are  what  will  certainly  improve  a  maa's  hnuM 
and  reputation;  but,  on  tbs  other  side,  aflloeoce 
of  fortune  will  not  as  probably  produce  good  affcc- 
tiotts  of  the  mind. 

It  Is  very  natural  for  a  man  of  a  kind  di<posilioo, 
to  amuse  himself  with  the  promises  hb  imagtuuioa 
makes  to  him  of  the  future  condition  ^f  hU  chil- 
dren, and  to  rrpresent  to  himself  the  flgure  tbcy 
shall  bear  in  the  world  after  he  has  left  it     Hb«n 
his  prospects  of  this  kind  are  agreeable,  his  fond- 
ness gives  as  it  were  a  longer  date  to  his  own  life; 
and  the  survivorship  of  a  worthy  man  la  hb  ion,  t« 
a  pleasure  scarce  inferior  to  the  hopes  of  the  coo- 
tinuance  of  his  own  life.    That  man  Is  happ^  nbo 
can  believe  of  his  son,  that  h       iJ  escape  the  foU 
lies  and   indiscretions  of  wbich  he  himself  mat 
guilty,  and  pursue  and  improve  every  thing  chat 
was  valuable  in  him.   The  continuance  of  his  virtue 
b  much  more  to  be  regarded  than  that  of  hb  life; 
but  it  is  the  most  lamentable  of  all  reflections,  m 
think  that  the  heir  of  a  man's  fortune  b  such  a  one 
as  will  be  a  stranger  to  hb  friends,  alienated  from 
the  same  interests,  and  a  promoter  of  every  thing 
which  he  himself  dinpproved.    An  estate  in  p4»- 
scssion  of  snch  a  successor  to  a  good  man,  is  wor^ 
Ibari  laid  waste ;  and  the  family,  of  which  he  is 
the  head,  is  in  a  more  deplorable  condition  than 
that  of  being  extincL 

When  I  visit  the  agreeable  seat  of  my  boooored 
friend  Ruricola;  and  walk  from  room  to  room 
revolving  many  pleasing  occurrences,  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  many  just  sentiments  I  have  heard  hioi 
utter,  and  seeing  the  boobv  his  heir  in  pain  while 
h«»  b  doing  the  honoura  of  h\f  house  to  the  friend 
of  his  father,  the  heavinem  it  gives.pne  b  not  to  be 
expressed.  Want  of  genius  Is  not  to  be  imputed 
to  any  man,  but  want  of  humanity  is  a  man^s  oa  o 
fault.  The  son  of  RoricoU  (whose  life  was  ooe 
continued  series  of  worthy  actionsi  and  gentleman* 
like  inclinations)  is  the  companion  o7  drnniea 
clowns,  and  knows  no  sense  of  praise  but  in  the 
flattery  he  receives  from  his  own  servants;  hb 

gleasures  are  mean  and  inordinate,  hb  langvage 
ase  and  filthy,  his  behaviour  rough  and  absard. 
Is  this  creature  to  be  accounted  the  succcsor  of  a 
man  of  virtue,  wit,  and  breeding?  At  the  same 
time  that  1  have  this  melancholy  prospect  at  the 
house  where  I  mim  my  old  friend,  I  can  go  to  a 
gentleman's  not  far  of  It,  where  he  has  a  das^ 
ler  who  b  the  picture  both  of  hb  body  and  nsind, 
but  both  Improved  with  the  beauty  and  modesty 
pecttlhu-  to  her  sex.  It  is  she  who  supplies  the  Ims 
of  her  father  to  the  world  t  she,  withdot  hit  name 
or  fortune,  b  a  truer  memorial  of  him»  thtui  her 
brother  who  succeeds  him  in  both.  8oeh  an  ofl*- 
spring  as  the  eldest  son  of  my  friend  perpetnaies 
bis  father  in  the  same  manner  as  the  appearance 
of  hb  ghost  would:  It  b  indeed  IUricola»  bat  It  b 
Ruricola  grown  frightfuL 

I  know  not  to  what  to  attribute  the  brwial  tarn 
which  this  young  man  has  taken,  except  it  nMy  he 
to  a  certain  severity  and  distance  whsch  hb  fkiher 
used  towards  him,  and  might,  perhajM,  have  ocn* 
sioned  a  dblike  to  those  modes  of  life,  wbich  were 
not  made  amiable  to  him  by  freedom  aod  afla- 
bility. 
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We  nay  promise  owreeWes  that  no  loch  excm- 
ceoce  will  appear  In  the  family^  of  the  Cornelit, 
where  the  father  lives  with  his  sons  like  their  eldest 
brodvr,  and  the  soqs  converse  with  him  as  if  they 
did  it  for  oo  other  reason  bat  that  he  is  the  wisest 
nan  of  their  acquaintance.  As  the  Cornelii  are 
cmioeot  traden,  their  i^ood  correspondence  with 
each  other  is  useful  tn  all  that  knour  them,  as  well 
as  to  themselves :  and  their  friendship,  good-will, 
and  kind  offices,  are  disposed  of  jointly  as  well  as 
their  fortone,  so  that  no  one  ever  obli«^ed  one  of 
then,  who  had  not  the  obligation  multiplied  in  re- 
tans  from  them  all. 

It  b  the  aaost  beautiful  object  the  eyes  of  man 
cao  behold,  to  see  a  man  of  worth  and  his  son  live 
io  an  entire  unreserved  correspondence.  The  mu- 
tual kindness  and  aflfection  between  them,  give 
aa  inexpressible  satisfaction  to  all  who  know 
theo.  It  is  a  snblime  pleasure  which  increases  by 
the  participation.  It  is  as  sacred  as  friendship,  aa 
pieawrable  as  love,  and  as  joyful  as  religion.  This 
Kate  of  mind  does  not  only  dissipate  sorrow,  which 
wonid  be  extreme  without  it,  but  enlarges  plea- 
wra  which  would  otherwise  be  contemptible.  The 
iDost  todifferent  thing  has  its  force  and  beauty  when 
it  h  spoke  by  a  kind  father,  and  an  insignificant 
trifle  bfs  its  weight  when  olfered  by  a  dutiful  child. 
1  hnow  not  how  to  express  it,  but  I  think  I  may 
call  it  *  a  tnuuplanted  self-love.*  All  the  enjoy- 
■ents  and  sufferings  which  a  man  meets  with  are 
r'prded  only  as  they  concern  him  in  the  relation 
he  has  to  another.  A  nian*s  very  honour  receives 
^  pew  value  to  him,  when  he  thinks  that,  when  he 
ii  io  his  grave,  it  will  be  had  in  remembrance  that 
neb  aa  action  was  done  by  such  a  one*s  father. 
Sach  roosiderations  sweeten  the  old  man's  evening, 
Uhl  his  soliloquy  delights  him  when  he  can  say  to 
hmsclf,  No  man  can  tell  my  child  his  father  was 
either  unmerciful  or  unjust.  My  son  shall  meet 
oooyii  man  who  shall  say  to  him,  *  t  was  obliged 
to  (by  father ;  and  be  my  child  a  friend  to  his  child 
f«r  ever.* 

It  b  not  in  the  power  of  all  men  to  leave  ilUis- 
tnon  names  or  great  fortunes  to  their  posterity, 
hat  (bey  can  very  much  conduce  to  their  having 
iodoitry,  probity,  valonr,  and  justice.  It  is  in 
I'tery  man's  power  to  leave  his  son  the  honour  of 
dficending  from  a  virtuous  man,  and  add  thti  bless- 
<njrs  of  boiven  to  whatever  he  leaves  him.  I  shall 
end  thi«  rhapsody  with  a  letter  to  an  excellent 
>oao;  man  of  my  acquaintance,  who  has  lately 
i«t  a  worthy  father. 

*  DC4R  Bin, 
*  1  avow  no  part  of  life  more  impertinent  than  the 
oScc  of  administering  consolation:  I  will  not 
eater  into  it*  for  I  cannot  but  applaud  your  grief. 
The  virtuous  principles  yon  had  from  that  excel- 
lent nan,  whom  you  have  lost,  have  wrought  in 
yoQ  as  they  ought,  to  make  a  youth  of  three  and 
twenty  Incapable  of  comfort  upon  coming  into 
pnsenioo  ofa  great  fortune.  I  doubt  not  but  you 
^ill  faoooor  his  memory  by  a  modest  enjoyment  of 
bit  estate ;  and  scorn  to  triumph  over  his  grave, 
b;  enploying  io  riot,  excess,  and  debauchery,  what 
^pucdnned  with  so  much  industry,  prudence,  and 
viidoai.  Thitt  is  the  tme  way  to  btiow  the  sense 
>o«  have  of  your  loss,  and  to  take  away  the  dis- 
t'eaa  of  ochrra  upon  the  occasion.  You  cannot 
(eeal  your  father  by  your  grief,  but  you  may  re- 
tive  bin  to  hb  friends  by  your  conduct.' 
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Ingentemforiinu  domvs  alia  mperbu 

Matie  aatutantttm  lotia  vomit  ^ilnu  undam. 

VIRG.  Georg.  II.  rer.  451. 

His  lordship's  palace,  IVom  its  stately  doors, 
A  flood  of  leTee-faunting  mortal*^ pours. 

Wbbtv  we  look  round  w,  and  behold  the  strange 
variety  of  faces  and  persons  which  fill  the  streets 
with  business  and  hurry,  it  is  no  unpleasant  amuse- 
ment to  make  guesses  at  their  different  pursuits, 
and  judge  by  their  countenances,  what  it  is  that  so 
anxiously  engages  their  present  attention.  Of  all 
this  busy  crowd,  there  are  none  who  would  give  a 
man  inclined  to  such  inquiries  better  diversion  for 
his  thoughts,  than  those  whom  we  call  good  cour- 
tien,  and  such  as  are  assiduous  at  the  levees  of 
great  men.  These  vrorthies  are  got  into  a  habit 
of  being  servile  with  an  air,  and  enjoy  a  certain 
vanity  in  being  known  for  understanding  how  the 
world  passes.  In  the  pleasure  of  this  they  can  rise 
eariy,  go  abroad  sleek  and  well-dressed,  with  no 
other  hope  or  purpose,  but  to  make  a  bow  to  a 
man  in  court  fhvoar,  and  be  thought,  by  some  in- 
significant  smile  of  his,  not  a  little  engaged  in  his 
Interests  and  fortunes.  It  is  wondrous,  that  a  man 
can  get  over  the  natural  existence  and  possession 
of  his  own  mind  so  far,  as  to  take  delight  either  in 
paying  or  receiving  snch  cold  and  repeated  civili- 
ties. But  what  maintains  the  humour  is,  that  out- 
ward show  is  what  most  men  pursue,  rather  than 
real  happiness.  Thns  both  the  idol,  and  idolater, 
equally  impose  upon  themselves  in  pleasing  their 
imaginations  this  way.  But  as  there  are  very 
many  of  her  majesty's  goofi  subjects,  who  are  ex- 
tremely nneasy  at  their  own  seats  in  the  country, 
where  all  from  the  skies  to  the  centre  of  the  earth 
is  their  own,  and  have  a  mighty  longing  to  shine 
in  courts,'  or  to  be  partners  in  the  power  of  the 
world ;  I  say,  for  the  benefit  of  these,  and  others 
who  hanker  after  being  in  the  whisper  with  great 
men,  and  vexing  their  neighbours  with  the  changes 
they  would  be  capable  of  making  in  the  appear- 
atnce  at  a  country  sessions,  it  would  not  methinks 
be  amiss  to  give  an  account  of  that  market  for  pre- 
ferment, a  great  man's  levee. 

For  aught  I  know,  this  commerce  between  the 
mighty  and  their  slaves,  very  justly  repreaented^ 
might  do  so  much  good,  as  to  inoline  the  great  io 
regard  business  rather  than  ostentation;  and  make 
the  little  know  the  use  of  their  time  too  well,  to 
spends  it  in  vain  applications  and  addresses.  The 
famons  doctor  in  Moorflelds,  who  gained  so  mnch 
reputation  for  his  horary  predictions,  is  said  to  have 
had  in  his  parlour  different  ropes  to  little  bells 
which  hnng  in  the  room  above  stairs,  where  the 
doctor  thoi^ht  fit  to  be  oracoloos.  If  a  girl  had 
been  deceived  by  her  lover,  one  bell  was  pulled ; 
and  if  a  peasant  had  lost  a  cow,  the  servant  rung 
another.  This  method  was  kept  in  respect  to  all 
other  passions  and  concerns,  and  the  skilful  waiter 
below  sifked  the  inquirer,  and  gave  the  doctor  no- 
tice accordingly.  The  levee  of  a  great  man  is  laid 
after  the  same  manner,  and  twenty  whispers,  false 
alarms,  and  private  intimations,  pass  backward 
and  forward  from  the  porter,  the  valet,  and  the 
patron  liimiBelf,  before  the  gaping  crew,  who  are 
to  pay  their  court,  are  gathered  together.  Whea 
the  scene  is  ready,  the  doon  fly  open  and  diatfover 
his  lordship. 

There  ore  several  ways  of  making  thk  finrt  ap- 
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pearance.  Yo«  mav  be  either  halMreaed,  and 
waihing  yourielf,  which  ii  indeed  the  most  statelj  i 
bttt  this  way  of  opening  it  peenliar  to  military 
jneUf  in  whom  there  is  MNnething  gracefnl  in  ex- 
posing themselves  naked  $  bat  the  politicians,  or 
civil  oflBcers,  have  usually  affected  to  be  more  re* 
served,  and  preserve  a  certain  chastity  of  deport- 
ment. Whether  it  l>e  hieroglyphical  or  not,  thi^ 
difference  in  the  military  and  civil  list.  I  will  not 
say ;  but  have  ever  onderitood  the  foct  to  be,  that 
the  doae  minister  is  bottoned  np,  and  the  brave 
•flicer  opeii4>reasted  on  tliese  occasions. 

However  that  is,  1  hnmbly  conceive  the  busineni 
of  a  levee  is  to  receive  the  acknowledf|;ment9  of  a 
multitude,  that  a  man  is  wise,  bounteous,  valiant, 
and  powerful.  When  the  fint  shot  of  eyes  is 
made,  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  much  sub- 
mission the  patron's  mod^Uy  can  bear,  and  how 
much  servitude  the  client's  spirit  can  descend  to. 
In  the  vast  multiplicity  of  business,  and  the  crowd 
about  him,  my  lord*s  parts  are  usually  so  great, 
that,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  assembly, 
he  has  sooiethiag  to  say  to  every  man  there,  and 
that  so  suitable  to  his  capacity  as  any  man  may 
judge  that  it  is  not  without  talents  timt  men  can 
arrive  at  great  employments.  I  have  known  a 
great  man  ask  a  tig  officer,  which  way  wa*  the 
wind,  a  conunander  of  hone  the  present  price  of 
oals,  and  a  stock-jobber  at  what  discount  sock  a 
fund  was,  with  as  moch  case  as  if  he  had  bern  bred 
to  each  of  those  several  ways  of  life.  Now  tbn 
is  extremely  obliging  i  for  at  the  same  time  that 
the  patron  informs  himself  of  matters,  he  gives  the 
penon  of  whom  he  inquires  an  opportunity  to 
exert  himself.  What  adds  to  the  pomp  of  those 
interviews  is,  that  it  is  performed  with  tlie  greatest 
silence  and  order  innaginable.  The  palroo  is  usu- 
ally in  the  midst  of  &e  room,  and  some  humble 
person  gives  him  a  whisper,  which  his  lordship  an- 
sweis  aloud,  '  It  is  well.  Yes,  I  am  of  ^oor  opi- 
nion. Pray  inform  yoonelf  farther,  yon  may  be 
sare  of  my  part  in  it.'  This  happv  man  b  dis- 
missed, and  my  lord  can  torn  himself  to  a  bnsioem 
of  a  quite  different  nature,  and  off-hand  give  as 
good  an  answer  as  any  great  man  is  obliged  to. 
For  the  chief  poiat  is  to  keep  in  generals,  and  if 
there  be  any  thing  offered  that  is  particular,  to  be 
in  haste. 

But  we  are  now  in  the  height  of  the  affair,  aad 
my  lord's  creatures  have  all  had  their  whispers 
roand  to  keep  ap  the  farce  of  the  thiag,  and  the 
damb  show  is  become  aiore  general.  He  casts  his 
eye  to  that  comer,  and  there  to  Mr.  Soch-aniBe ; 
to  the  other,  *  And  whea  did  yon  come  to  town?* 
And  perhaps  just  before  he  nods  to  another  i  aad 
caters  with  him,  *  But,  sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
now  I  thiak  of  it'  Each  of  those  are  happy  lor 
the  next  four  and  twenty  boani  and  those  who 
bow  in  ranks  undistinguisbcd,  and  by  doiens  at  a 
time,  think  they  have  very  good  prospects  if  they 
nay  hope  to  arrive  at  s^  notices  half  a  year 
hence* 

The  satirist  says,  there  is  seldom  eouunon  sense 
in  hi|^  fortune  •  (  aad  one  woold  think,  to  behold 
a  levee,  that  the  great  were  not  only  infataated 
with  their  statioo,  but  also  that  they  believed  all 
below  were  seised  too  i  else  how  is  it  possible  they 
^oald  think  of  imposing  upon  themselves  and  othen 
in  sack  miegne^  as  to  set  np  a  levee  for  any  thing 
bat  a  direct  farce  ?  '  But  such  te  the  wcakacm  of 
0ar  aatare,  that  when  men  are  a  little  exalted  in 
Iheir  condition,  they  iauaedlately  conceive  they 

•  Jurrasl,  book  vUL 


aad  Cbair  capacatici  calaiyed 
not  only  above  other  bmo,  bat  above  ~ 
preheniioa  itself.  Tbas  it  is  ordiaary  to 
man  attend  one  listening,  bow  to  one  at  a  i 
and  call  to  a  third  at  the  tame  lastaat  A  girl 
in  new  ribands  is  not  more  taken  with  bcneU,  aor 
does  she  betray  more  appareat  coqaetrica,  tbaa 
evea  a  wise  maa  ia  such  a  circaaMaacc  of  coart- 
ship.  I  do  not  know  nay  thing  that  I  ever  tboi«ht 
so  very  distastefal  as  the  affectation  which  is  rr* 
corded  of  Cmsar,  to  wit,  that  he  would  dklMe  to 
three  several  writers  at  the  same  time.  This  was 
an  ambition  below  the  greataem  aad  caajnar  of 
his  mlad.  He  indeed,  if  any  maa  had  pCTtnnsiini 
to  greater  faculties  than  aay  other  mortal,  was  the 
perMU  t  but  such  a  way  of  acting  is  childish,  aad 
iHcoosistent  with  the  maaner  of  our  beiag.  Aad  i| 
appears  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  thai  Ibere 
canaot  be  any  thing  effectually  dispatched  in  the 
diitraction  of  a  public  levee  •  s  but  tbe  wbole 
seems  to  be  a  coospiiac  v  of  a  set  of  verrlle  slaves, 
to  give  up  their  owa  liberty  to  take  mmmy 
patron's  aadeistaading. 

r. 
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Taa  preseat  paper  shall  reasist  of  two  letleiv, 
which  observe  apoa  faaitt  that  are  easily  cared 
both  ia  love  and  friendship.  In  the  latter,  as  far 
as  it  merely  regards  conversation,  the  pcvioa  who 
neglects  visiting  an  agreeable  friend  is  paaiAed  ia 
the  very  transgression  i  for  a  good  compaaioa  ii 
not  found  in  every  room  we  go  into.  Bat  the  case 
of  love  is  of  a  more  delicate  aatare,  and  the 
anilety  is  inexpresrible,  if  every  little  inecaace  of 
kindnem  is  not  reciprocal.  There  are  thiags  ia 
this  sort  of  commerce  which  there  are  not  words 
to  express;  and  a  man  nwy  not  possibly  know 
how  to  represent,  what  yet  may  tear  his  heart  iato 
tea  thousand  tortures.  To  be  grave  to  a  ama*! 
mirth,  unattentive  to  his  discourse,  or  to  inter- 
nipt  either  with  sonMsrhiag  that  argues  a  disincli- 
nation to  be  entertaiaed  by  him,  has  la  it  semr 
thing  so  disagreeable,  that  the  atmost  slep»  which 
may  be  made  in  further  enmity  cannot  give  greater 
tormeat.  The  gay  Coriaaa,  wha  sets  op  foraa 
indifference  and  becoming  heedlessacm^  gives  hrr 
husband  all  the  torment  iaiaginable  oat  of  mens 
indolence,  with  this  peculiar  vaaity,  that  sbe  is 
to  look  as  gay  as  a  maid  in  the  character  of  a 
wife.  It  is  no  matter  what  is  the  rrasoa  of  a 
man's  grief,  if  it  be  heavy  as  it  isb  Her  aahappy 
man  is  convinced  that  she  means  him  ao  disho- 
nour, but  pines  to  death  because  she  will  aot  have 
so  much  deference  to  him  as  to  avoid  the  apaear* 
aaces  of  iL  The  author  of  the  followiag  letter 
is  perplexed  with  an  injury  that  is  ia  a  degrre 
yet  lem  criminal,  and  yet  the  source  of  the  atmoa 
.unhappiness, 

'  Ma.  SPICTATOa, 

'  I  KAvsread  year  papen  which  rdatc  tojralamy, 
and  desire  your  advice  in  my  case,  which  yoa 
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ir/il  sAs  it  vat  coauaaui  I  htve  a  trife,  of  wboie  . 
vir{ue  I  am  not  ia  tke  leat  doubtful  |  yet  I  canaot 
be  satisfied  ihe  loves  me,  wbicb  gives  me  lu  great 
uneaiioesas  being  faulty  tbe  other  way  would  do. 
1  koow  not  whetber  I  am  not  yet  more  miserable 
tbao  in  that  case,  for  ibe  keepa  pomeagion  of  my 
.  Aeart  without  the  return  of  hera.  I  would  deaiie 
yoor  obienratioQs  upon  that  temper  in  some  wo- 
mm  who  will  not  condescend  to  convince  their 
tebaods  of  tbeir  ionoceoce  or  their  love,  but  are 
wholly  negligent  of  what  reflectiooa  the  poor  men 
make  upon  tbeir  conduct  (no  they  cannot  call  it 
crinioaJ),  when  at  the  same  time  a  little  tender- 
Dess  of  behaviour,  or  regard  to  show  an  iodi- 
oation  to  please  them,  would  msdie  them  entiraly 
St  ease.  Do  not  such  women  deserve  all  tbe  miik 
bterpretation  which  they  neglect  to  avoid?  Or 
are  they  not  in  the  actual  practice  of  guilt,  who 
care  not  whether  they  are  thought  guilty  or  not? 
If  niT  wife  does  the  moat  ordinary  thing,  as  visit- 
ia^  her  sister,  or  taking  the  air  with  bar  mother, 
it  is  always  carried  with  the  air  of  a  secret.  Then 
ihe  will  sometimes  tell  a  thing  of  no  consequence, 
as  if  it  was  only  want  of  meaiory  made  her  con- 
ceal It  before  I  and  this  only  to  dally  wfth  my 
aaxiety.  I  have  complained  to  her  of  this  beha- 
Ttoor  in  the  gentlest  terms  imuginable,  and  be- 
Krcbed  her  not  to  use  him,  who  desired  only  to 
liff  with  her  like  an  indulgent  friend,  as  the  uiost 
Dorose  and  unsociable  husband  In  the  world.  It 
it  00  easy  matter  to  describe  our  circumstanee ; 
bot  it  ii  misermble,  with  this  aggravation,  that  it 
ought  be  easily  mended,  and  yet  no  remedy  en- 
^vooied.  She  reads  you,  and  there  is  a  phrase 
•rtwo  in  this  letter  which  she  will  know  came 
frwD  me;  If  we  eater  into  an  explanation  which 
aay  tend  ta  our  future  quiet  by  your  means,  yon 
ihaU  have  our  joiat  thanks :  in  the  mean  time  1 
aa  (as  maeh  as  I  can  in  Ibis  ambiguous  condition 
be  any  thing), 

'  Tour  humble  servant.' 

*  m.  ^Bcraioa, 
'  Giva  me  leave  to  make  yon  a  present  of  a  cha- 
■scter  aot  yet  described  in  your  papers,  which  is 
that  of  a  mma  who  treats  his  friend  with  the  saaM 
•M  furiety  which  a  fantastical  female  tyrant  prac- 
taa  tawamte  her  lover.  I  have  for  some  time  h^d 
a  fricndahip  with  one  of  these  mercurial  penons^ 
The  rogue  I  know  loves  me,  yet  takes  advantage 
•f  my  fondness  for  him  to  use  me  as  he  pleases. 
We  are  by  twas  the  best  friends  and  the  greatest 
(faagen  ionginable.  Sometimes  you  would  think 
a  iairpaiable  i  at  other  times  he  avoids  me  for  a 
laag  time,  yet  neither  he  nor  I  know  why.  When 
we  meet  next  by  chance,  he  is  amaxed  be  has  not 
Kea  lue,  »  impatient  for  an  appointment  the  same 
f*eoiog ;  and  when  I  expect  he  should  have  kept 
><«  1  have  known  him  slip  away  to  another  place; 
where  he  has  sat  reading  the  news,  when  there  is 
^  post «  smoking  his  pipe,  which  he  seldom  cares 
'w;  and  staring  about  him  in  company  with  whom 
^  had  nothing  to  do,  as  if  he  wondered  how  he 


dogHlayshe  was  much  upon  the  indolent;  in  Sep«' 
tember,  very  agreeable  bot  very  btisy ;  and  since 
the  glass  fell  last  to  changeable,  he  has  made  three 
appointments  with  me,  and  broke  them  every  onctf 
However  I  have  good  hopes  of  him  this  winter; 
especially  if  yon  will  lend  me  your  aasistance  to 
reform  him,  which  will  be  a  great  ease  and  plea* 
to, 
October  9,  '  SIK, 

1711.  •    <  Your  most  huipble  servant.* 

r. 
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*  That  1  may  state  my  case  to  you  the  more  fully, 
1  ihall  tiaaacribe  same  short  minutes  I  have  taken 
•f  him  in  my  almanack  since  last  spring;  for  you 
B«t  koow  there  are  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
*ccwdJag  tn  which,  I  will  not  say  our  friendship, 
^  Ihe  agnyment  of  it  rises  or  falls.  In  March 
»d  April  he  was  as  various  as  thcweather;  in 
^y  aad  part  of  June,  I  found  him  the  spright- 
iicst  bcat-h«moored  fellnw  in  the  wosld;  in  tbe 
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NifWiM,  tii*  i^tkirat  &9tii  vXiov  y\fAunf  vrtnl^* 

UES.Oper.  et  Dlcr.  L  i.  ver.  40L 

FboUt  not  to  know  that  half  exceeds  the  whole. 
Nor  the  great  blcminga  of  a  frugal  board ! 

THBas  ia  a  story  in  the  Arabian  Nights  Tales  of 
a  king  who  had  long  languished  under  an  ill  habit 
of  IXHiy,  and  had  taken  abundance  of  remedies 
to  no  purpose.  At  length,  says  the  fable,  a  phy- 
siciaa  cured  him  by  thie  following  method :  He 
took  a  hollow  ball  of  wood,  and  filled  it  with 
several  drugs;  after  which  be  closed  it  up  so  arti- 
flcially  that  nothing  appeared.  He  likewise  took 
a  mall,  and  after  having  hollowed  the  handle,  and 
that  part  which  strikes  the  ball,  he  inclosed  In 
them  several  drugs  after  the  same  manner  as  In  the 
baU  itself.  He  then  ordered  the  sultan,  who  was 
his  patient,  to  exercise  himself  early  in  the  morn- 
ing with  these  rightly-prepared  instruments,  till 
such  time  as  he  slmuld  sweat:  when,  as  the  sttfrj 
goes,  the  virtue  of  the  medicameBts  perspiring 
through  the  wood  had  so  good  an  ioflneace  on  the 
sultan's  constitution,  that  they  cured  hUn  of  an  in- 
dlspositioB  which  all  the  compositions  he  had  taken 
inwardly  had  not  been  able  to  remove.  Thb 
easteni  allegory  Is  finely  contrived  to  show  us  how 
beneficial  bodily  labour  is  to  health,  and  that  ex* 
ercise  is  the  most  cfiTectual  physic  I  have  de- 
scribed in  my  hundred  and  flfteenCh  paper,  from 
the  general  structure  and  me'chantsm  of  an  hwnan 
body,  how  absolutely  necessary  exercise  is  for  its 
presorvatioo.  I  shiUl  in  thb  place  reeonmend 
another  great  preservative  of  health,  which  in 
many  cases  produces  the  same  effects  as  exercise, 
and  may,  in  some  measure,  supply  its  place,  where 
opportunities  of  exercise  are  wanting.  The  pre* 
servative  I  am  speakli^of  Is  temperance,  which  baa 
those  particular  advantages  above  all  other  means 
of  health,  that  it  may  be  practised  by  all  ranks 
and  conditions,  at  any  aeiison,  or  in  any  place. 
It  is  a  kind  of  regimen  into  which  every  man  may 
put  himself,  without  interruption  to  business,  ex- 
pense of  money,  or  Ion  of  time.  -  If  exercise 
throws  ofi*  all  superfluities,  temperance  preventa 
them;  If  exercise  clean  the  vessela,  temperance 
neither  satuUes  nor  oventnins  them;  if  exercise 
raises  proper  ferments  In  the  humours,  and  pro* 
motes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  temperance 
gives  nature  her  full  play,  and  enables  h«r  to  ex- 
ert henelf  in  all  her  force  and  vigour;  if  exer- 
cise dissipates  a  growing  distemper,  temperance 
starves  it. 

Physic,  fbr  the  most  part,  is  nothing  else  but 
the  substHate  of  exercise  or  temperance.  Medi- 
cines are  iadeed  absolutely  necessary  in  acute 
distempers,  that  cannot  wait  the  slow  operatiooa 
of  these  two  great  instruments  of  health ;  but  did 
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men  IWe  in  ao  habitual  coarse  of  eiercise  and 
tempermoce,  there  would  be  bot  little  occaiion  for 
them.   Accordingly  we  find  that  thoM  parts  of  ,(he 

'  worid  are  the  most  healthy,  where  they  sabtist  by 
the  chase ;  and  that  men  lived  loni^t  when  their 
livet  were 'employed  in  hunting,  and  when  they 
tout  little  food  besides  what  they  a^v^U  Blister- 
ing,  cnppinct  bleeding,  are  seldom  of  nse  but  to 
the  idle  and  intemperate;  as  all  those  inward  ap- 
plications wbkh  are  so  much  in  practice  among  us, 
are  for  the  most  part  nothing  else  bat  eipedients 
to  make  Inznry  consistent  with  health.  The  apothe- 
cary is  perpetually  employed  In  countermining 
the  cook  and  the  vintner.  It  Is  said  of  Diogenes, 
that  meeting  a  young  man  who  was  going  to  a 
feast  he  took  him  up  In  the  street  and  carried  him 
home  to  his  friends,  as  one  who  was  ranning  into 
imminent  danger^had  not  he  prevented  him.  What 
would  that  philosopher  have  odd,  bad  he  been  pre- 
sent at  the  gluttony  of  a  modem  meal?  Would  not 
be  have  tbcNight  the  master  of  a  family  mad,  and 
have  begged  his  servants  to  tie  down  his  hands, 
had  he  seen  him  devour  fowl,  llsh,  and  flesh;  swal- 
low oil  and  vinegar,  wines  and  spice<{  throw  down 
■ilads  of  twenty  different  herbs,  sauces  of  an  hun- 
dred ingredients,  confections  and  fmils  of  namlier- 
less  sweets  and  flavoan?  What  vnnatural  motions 

'  and  coonter-fermenta  most  socb  a  medley  of  intem- 

r trance  produce  in  the  body?  For  my  part,  when 
behold  a  ftMhionable  table  set  out  in  all  its  mag- 
Diflcence,  I  fancy  that  I  see  gouts  and  dropsies, 
fevers  and  lethaigies,  with  other  innnmerabte  dis- 
teBDcrs,  lying  iiT ambuscade  among  the  dishes. 

Nature  dehghts  in  the  most  plain  and  simple 
diet.  Every  aniami,  bot  man,  keeps  to  one  dish. 
Herbs  are  tbe*food  of  this  species,  fish  of  that,  and 
flesh  of  a  third.  Man  falls  npon  every  thing  that 
comet  In  bis  way ;  not  the  smallest  fruit  or  excres- 
cence of  the  earth,  scarce  a  berry  or  a  mushroom 
can  escape  hinp. 

It  Is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  determinate  rule 
Ibr  temperance,  because  what  is  luxury  in  one  may 
be  temperance  in  another;  bot  there  are  few  that 
have  lived  any  time  in  the  world,  who  are  not 
Jndges  of  their  own  constitutions,  so  far  as  to  know 
what  kinds  and  what  proportions  of  food  do  best 
agree  with  them.'  Were  1  to  consider  my  readers 
as  my  patients,  and  to  prescribe  such  a  kind  of 
lemperaaoe  as  b  accommodated  to  all  penons,  and 
sack  as  is  particularly  suitable  to  our  climate  and 
way  of  living,  I  would  copy  the  following  rules 
of  a  very  eminent  physician.  *  Make  your  whole 
repast  out  of  one  dish.  If  yon  indulge  in  a  second, 
avoid  drinking  any  thing  strong,  till  you  have  fl- 
■Isbed  your  meal ;  at  the  same  time  abstain  from 
all  sauces,  or  at  least  soch  as  are  not  the  most  plain 
and  simple.*  A  man  coald  not  be  well  guilty  of 
glattooy,  if  be  stack  to  these  few  obvious  and  easy 
ralcsL  la  the  flnt  case,  there  would  be  no  va- 
riety of  tastes  to  solicit  bis  palate,  and  occasion 
excess;  nor  In  the  second,  any  artiflcUl  provoca^ 
tives  to  relieve  satiety,  and  create  a  false  appe- 
tite. Were  1  to  prescribe  a  mie  for  drinking,  it 
■boold  be  formed  upon  a  savli^  quoted  by  Sir 
William  Temple:  *  The  first  glam  for  myself,  the 
seooad  for  my  friends,  the  third  for  good-hnmoor, 
and  the  fourtk  fvr  mine  eaemies.'  Bat  because  it 
b  impomible  for  one  who  lives  la  the  worid  to  diet 
himself  always  In  so  philosophical  a  manner,  I 
think  every  bum  should  have  hts  days  of  abstinence, 
nccording  as  his  coastitntion  will  perasiL  These 
are  great  reliefs  to  nature,  as  they  qualify  her  for 
straggling  with  hunger  nnd  thirst,  whenever  anv 
or  daty  of  life  nay  pat  her  apoa  tach 


difficulties;  and  at  the  same  lime  give  her  an  op* 
portunlty  of  extricating  benelf  from  her  oppr»> 
slons,  and  recovering  the  several  tones  and  spriap 
of  her  distended  vessels.  Besides  that,  abstinence 
well-timed,  often  kills  a  sichoeas  in  embryo,  and 
destroys  the  flnt  seeds  of  an  indisposition.  It  ii 
observed  by  two  or  three  ancient  antbon,  thai  So- 
crates, notwithntanding  he  lived  in  Athens  during 
that  great  plague  which  has  made  so  much  noitr 
through  all  ages,  and  has  been  celebrated  al  dif- 
ferent times  by  soch  eminent  haodi;  I  say,  not- 
withstanding that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  l^is  de- 
vouring pestilence,  he  never  caoght  tbe  least  infer- 
tion,  which  thoie  writen  uoanimoosiy  ascril>e  to 
that  uninterrupted  temperance  which  he  always 
observed. 

And  here  I  cannot  hot  mention  an  observatioo 
which  I  have  often  made,  npon  reading  the  lives  of 
the  phllosophen,  and  compariag  thnn  with  any 
series  of  kinp  or  great  men  of  the  same  aumber. 
If  we  consider  these  ancient  sages,  a  great  part  of 
whose  philosophy  consisted  In  a  temperate  and 
abstemious  course  of  life,  one  wonid  think  the  life 
of  a  philosopher  and  the  life  of  a  man  were  of  m  o 
different  dates.  For  we  find  that  the  generaltly  of 
these  wise  men  were  nearer  an  hundred  than  sixty 
years  of  age,  at  the  time  of  their  respective  deatla. 
But  the  most  remarlcable  instance  of  the  eCcacy 
of  temperance  towards  the  procuring  of  long  life,  is 
what  we  meet  with  in  a  little  book  pnMhfaed  hy 
Lewte  Coraaro  the  Venetian;  which  I  the  n»het 
mention,  because  It  is  of  undoubted  credit,  as  tbe 
late  Venetian  ambassador,  who  was  of  the  same  fa- 
mily, attested  more  than  once  in  conversation,  wbn 
he  resided  In  England.  CoTnaro,wbo  was  the  author 
of  the  little  treatise  I  am  mentioning,  was  of  aa 
infirm  constitution,  till  about  forty,  when  by  ob- 
stinatdy  persisting  in  an  exact  course  of  temper 
ranee,  he  recovered  a  perfect  state  of  health ;  ia- 
»omuch  that  at  fourscore  he  pnbllshed  his  book, 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  under  the 
title  of  Sure  and  certain  Methods  of  attaining  a 
loag  and  healthy  Life.  He  lived  to  give  a  third  or 
fourth  edition  of  it ;  and  after  having  pmsrd  bis 
hundredth  year,  died  without  pidn  or  agooy,  and 
like  one  who  falls  asleep.  The  treatise  I  mention 
has  been  taken  notice  ofoy  fceveral  eminent  aathom 
and  b  written  with  such  a  spirit  of  cheerftdnem,  rr^ 
ligion,  and  good  sense,  as  are  the  natural  coac^ 
mitaats  of  temperance  and  sobriety.  The  mixture 
of  the  old  man  in  it  is  rather  a  recommeadatioa 
than  a  dncredit  to  It. 

Having  designed  this  paper  as  the  sequel  to  that 
upon  exercise,  I  have  not  here  considered  tcmp^ 
rapce  aiit  b  a  moral  virtue,  which  I  shall  make 
tbe  iubject  of  a  future  speculation,  bat  only  as  it 
b  the  means  of  health. 
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Est  Utubiit,  animu$  a  U  non  dffUM  tfytiiM. 

HOR.  Bp.  bL  L  L  Vff.  3a 

True  happlneti  t«  to  no  place  eooftii*d, 
Bttt  »tfU  to  fouDd  in  a  eootcBlfd  mod. 

'  Ma    SPICTATOa, 

*  Taaaa  b  a  particular  fault  which  I  have  ob- 
served in  most  of  the  aioralisu  in  all  agc^aad  thai 
Is,  that  they  are  always  profeasiag  thimsrWri,  and 
teaching  othcn  to  be  happy.  Thb  state  b  not  to 
be  anri>ed  at  in  thb  life,  therefore  I  nuald  rvcom* 
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Bead  t»  jm  to  talk  io  an  hnmbler  strain  than  yom* 
predcooMre  have  done,  andyjostead  of  presomii^ 
to  b^  happv,  iottnict  as  only  to  be  easy.  The 
thoogkts  of  bim  who  wouM  be  discreet,  and  aim 
at  practicable  things,  should  tnm.upon  allaying 
MT  pain  rather  than  promoting  our  joy.  Great 
laqoietade  is  to  be  avoided^  but  irreat  felicity  is 
Bot  to  be  attained.  The  great  lesson,  is  equani- 
mity, a  regularity  of  spirit,  ^hich  is  a  little  above 
cheerfulness  and  below  mirth.  Cheerfulness  is  al- 
ways to  be  supported  if  a  man  is  out  of  pain,  but 
mirth  to  a  prudent  man  should  always  be  acci- 
dental. It  slMuld  naturally  arise  out  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  occasion  seldom  be  laid  for  tt|  for 
those  tempers  who  want  mirth'  to  be  pleased,  are 
like  the  cowtitntions  which  flag  without  the  use  of 
brandy.  Therefore,  I  say,  let  your  precept  be, 
**  Be  easy."  That  mind  Is  dissolute  and  uqgo- 
vemed,  which  must  be  hurried  out  of  itself  by 
loud  laughter  or  sensual  pleasure,  or  else  be  wholly 
nmctiTe. 

*  There  are  a  couple  of  old  fellows  of  ray  ac- 
qaaintasce  who  meet  every  day  and  smolie  a  pipe, 
and  by  their  natural  love  to  each  other,  though 
they  have  been  men  of  business  and  bustle  io  the 
world,  ei^oy  m  greater  tranquillity  than  eitlier 
codd  have  worked  himself  int«  by  any  chapter 
of  Seneca.  Indolence  of  bodv  and  mind,  when 
we  aim  at  no  more,  is  very  frequently  enjoyed ; 
bet  the  very  Inquiry  after  happiness  has  something 
Rstless  in  It,  which  a  n>an  who  lives  in  a  series  of 
teoperate  meals,  friendly  coovenations,  and  easy 
ilttmben,  gives  himself  no  trouble  about.  While 
B(o  of  refiDement  are  talking  of  tranquillity,  he 
poiMssesit. 

*  What  I  would  by  these  broken  ezpremions  re- 
coDSBcod  to  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  is,  that  you  would 
tpeak  of  the  way  of  life  which  plain  men  may 
psnue  to  All  op  the  spaces  of  time  with  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  a  lamentable  circumstance,  that  wis- 
<ioa^  or,  as  you  call  it,  philosophy,  should  furnish 
ideu  only  tor  the  learoeid ;  and  that  a  man  most 
he  a  philoBopher,  to  know  how  to  pass  away  bis 
time  agreeably.  It  would  therefore  be  worth 
yoor  pains  to  place  in  a  handsome  light  the  rela- 
tions and  aflnities  among  men,  which  render  their 
coofersatioo  with  each  other  so  grateful,  that  the 
^;h(st  talents  give  but  an  impotent  pleasure  in 
comparison  with  them.  You  may  find  descriptions 
ud  discoofses  which  wUl  render  the  fireside  of  an 
honest  artlflcer  as  entertaining,  as  your  own  clnb 
b  to  you.    Good-nature  has  an  endless  source  of 

vcs  in  It ;  and  the  representation  of  domestic 
ife  filled  with  its  natural  gratificatiou^  (Instead  of 
the  necessary  vexations  which  are  generally  in- 
•irted  vpon  in  the  writings  of  the  witty)  will  be  a 
very  good  ofice  to  society. 

*  IW  vicissitudes  of  labour  and  rest  In  the  lower 
psit  of  mankind,  make  their  being  pass  away  with 
thtt  sort  of  rdish  which  we  ezprem  by  ^le  word 
comfort!  and  should  be  treated  of  by  you,  wha 
^  a  Spectator,  aa  well  at  such  subjects  which 
appear  indeed  more  speculative,  but  are  less  io- 
■I'vctive.  In  a  word,  sir,  I  would  have  you  t^im 
7«tf  thoQghts  to  the  advantage  of  sncA  as  want 
)|oo  mo« ;  and  show  that  simplicity,  innocence,  io* 
"Mry,  and  temperance,  are  arts  which  lead  to 
|'*afaillity,  as  much  as  learning,  wisdom,  know- 
ledge, and  caotemplation.       '  I  am,  sin, 

*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*  T.  B.' 

^    aa.  SPieTATOK,  Hackney,  October  18. 

1  ai-the  yonng  wonan  whom  you  did  so  much  Jus- 
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tice  to  some  time  ago^  in  acknowledging  that  I  am 
perfect  mistress  of  the  fan,  and  use  it  with  the  ut- 
most knowledge  and  dexterity*.  Indeed,  the  world, 
malicious  as  it  is,  will  allow,  that  from  a  hurry  of 
laughter,  1  recollect  myself  the  most  suddenly* 
make  a  curtesy,  and  let  fall  my  hands  before  me, 
closing  my  faii  at  the  same  instant,  the  best  of  any 
woman  In  England.  I  am  not  a  little  delighted 
that  I  have  had  your  notice  and  approbation  i  and 
however  other  young  women  may  rally  me  out  of 
envy,  I  triuitaph  In  it,  and  demand  a  place  in  your 
friendship.  You  most  therefore  permit  me  to  lay 
before  you  the  present  state  of  my  mind.  I  was 
reading  your  Spectator  of  the  9th  instant  f ,  and 
thought  the  circumstance  of  the  am  divided  be-> 
tween  two  buadles  of  hay  which  equally  affected 
his  senses,  was  a  lively  representation  of  my  pre- 
sent condition^  for  yOu  are  to  know  that  I  am 
extremely  enamoured  with  two  youdg  gentlemen 
who  at  this  time  pretend  to  me.  One  most  hide 
nothing  when  one  is  asking  advice,  therefore  I  will 
own  to  ydu  that  I  am  very  amorous,  and  verv  co- 
vetous. My  lover  Will  is  very  rich,  and  my  lover 
Tom  very  handsome^  I  can  have  either  of  them 
when  I  please;  but  when  I  debate  the  Question  in 
my  own  mind,  I  cannot  take  TOm  for  rear  of  los« 
ing  Wiirs  estate,  nor  enter  upon  Will's  estate,  and 
bid  adieu  to  Tora*s  persou.  1  am  very  young,  and 
yet  no  one  in  the  world,  dear  sir,  has  the  main 
chance  more  in  her  head  than  myself.  Tom  b  the 
gayest,  the  blithest  creature  1  He  dances  well,  is 
very  civil,  and  diverting  at  all  hours  and  seasons. 
Oh  he  Is  the  joy- of  my  eyes  I  Bot  ihen  again  Will 
is  so  very  rich  and  careful  of  the  main.  How 
many  pretty  dresses  does  Tom  appear  in  to  cham 
me  1  But  then  it  immediately  occurs  to  me,  that  a 
man  of  h\k  circumstances  is  so  much  the  poorer. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  have  at  last  examioeid  botb 
these  desires  of  love  and  avarice,  and  upon  strictly 
weighing  the  matter  I  begin  to  think  I  shall  be 
covetous  longer  than  fond  i  therefore  if  you  have 
nothiqg  to  aiay  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  take  WiUL 
Alas,  poor  Tom  I  > 

'  Your  humble  servant, 

'  BIODT  lAV 
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AUer  rtsatttr  it  lana  sape  eaprinm,  tt 
Propurnat  nugit  arm^ius  :  tcUicH,  ut  non 
SUmihl  prima  Jlid4$r  tt,  vtrt  qu^d  pUtcet,  tU  nom 
AcriUr  dMrtmr  Prttium MtOM  allcm  sordet. 
AmhigUur  quid  enimf  CaUor  »ciat,  an  DoeUiapUu, 
Brundutium  Nunad  meliut  vtiB  ducat,  an  dppi. 

ROR.  Bp.  stUI.  1. 1.  Ttr<  1& 

One  ftrives  for  trfflct,  and  for  ton  contend! : 
He  Is  in  earnest;  wbat  be  says,  aefJenda: 
.  *  Tbst  I  should  not  be  trusted,  right  or  wrong, 

*  Or  be  debarr*d  the  freedom  of  my  toofue, 

*  And  not  bawl  wbat  I  please!  To  part  with  thii^ 

*  I  think  anotb^  life  too  mean  a  price.* 

The  question  Is— Pray,  whatf  — VlHiy  wMeh  can  boast 
Or  DocUls,  or  Castor,  knowing  moat| 
Or  whether  thro'  Namlcum  bent  as  good 
To  Wx  Bmndosium,  as  the  Applan  road. 

CREBCIff. 

EvBRT  age  a^mao  passes  through,  aad  way  of  lift 
he  engages  in^bas  some  particular  vice  or  imperfec- 
tioa  naturally  cleaving  to  it,  which  it  will  require 
his  aicest  care  to  avoid.  The  several  weaknessea 
to  which  youth,  old  age,  and  manhood  ar«  ex* 
posed,  have  long  sinoa  been  set  down  bymday 

•  flee  the  eondodlng  letter  in  N^  li^        t  NS  I9i. 
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both  of  the  poeCf  and  phiiotophen  i  bvt  I  do  not 
femember  to  ha^e  met  with  any  author  who  haa 
treated  of  those  111  habits  men  are  subject  to,  not 
so  moch  by  reason  of  their  different  af[;cs  and  tern* 
pen,  as  the  particular  professions  or  business  in 
which  they  were  educated  and  brought  np. 

I  am  tile  more  surprised  to  find  this  subject  so 
little  touched  on,  since  what  I  am  here  speakinr  of 
b  so  apparent,  as  not  to  escape  the  most  vulgar 
observation.  The  business  men  are  chteily  con- 
venant  in,  does  not  only  give  a  certain  cast  or 
turn  to  their  minds,  but  is  very  often  apparent  in 
their  outward  behaviour,  and  some  of  the  most  in* 
different  actions  of  tkieir  lives.  It  is  this  air  dif- 
Asing  itself  over  the  whole  man,  which  helps  us  to 
find  out  a  person  at  his  first  appearance ;  so  that 
the  most  careless  observer  fancies  he  can  scarce  be 
mistaken  In  the  carriage  of  a  seaman,  or  the  gait 
of  a  tailor. 

The  liberal  arts,  though  they  may  pomibly  have 
less  effect  on  our  external  mien  and  behaviour^ 
make  so  deep  an  Impremion  on  the  mind,  as  Is  very 
apt  to  bend  it  wholly  one  way. 

The  mathematician  will  talie  little  less  than  de- 
moostratioo  in  the  most  common  discourse,  and  the 
schoolman  is  as  great  a  friend  to  definitions  and 
syllogisms.  The  physician  and  divine  are  often 
lieard  to  dictate  in  private  companies  with  the 
same  authority  which  they  exercise  oier  their  pa- 
tients and  disciples;  while  the  lawyer  is  putting 
eases,  and  raising  matter  for  disputation,  out  of 
every  thing  that  occurs. 

I  may  possibly  some  time  or  other  animadvert 
more  at  large  on  the  particular  fault  each  profes- 
sion is  most  infected  with;  but  shall  at  present 
wholly  apply  myself  to  the  cure  of  what  1  last 
mentioned,  namely,  that,  spirit  of  strife  and  con- 
tention in  the  convenatioos  of  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe.  • 

lliis  b  the  more  ordinary,  because  these  gentle- 
men regarding  argument  as  their  own  proper  pro- 
vince, and  very  ohea  making  ready-money  of  it, 
think  it  unsafe  to  yield  before  company.  They 
art  showing  in  common  talk  how  acalously  they 
could  defend  a  cane  in  court,  and  therefore  fro- 
quentiy  forget  to  keep  that  temper  which  b  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  render  coavenation  pleasant  and 
Instructive. 

Captain  Sentry  pushes  thb  matter  so  far,  thai  I 
have  heard  him  say,  *  he  has  known  but  few  plead- 
en  that  were  tolerable  company.* 

The  oaptato,  who  b  a  amn  of  good  sense,  but 
dry  coaveiiatioa,'was  last  night  giving  me  an  ac- 
count of  a  disconne,  in  which  he  had  lately  been 
engaged  with  a  young  wrangler  in  the  law.  *  I 
mm  living  my  opinion,*  says  the  captain,  *  without 
apprehending  any  debate  that  might  arise  from  it, 
-•f  a  geooral*B  behaviour  in  a  battle  that  was  fought 
Mme  years  before  either  the  Templar  or  myself 
were  bom.  The  young  lawver  immediately  took 
me  up,  and  by  reasooiog  above  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  «poo  a  sul^ioct  which  1  saw  he  understood  no- 
thing of,  endeavoured  to  show  me  that  my  opinions 
were  ill-grounded.  Upon  which,*  says  the  cap- 
tain, *  to  avoid  any  further  contests,  1  told  him, 
that  trulv  1  had  not  considered  those  several  argu- 
ments which  he  ha^l  brought  agaiad  me,  aad  that 
there  might  be  a  great  deal  in  thea^*  *  Ay,,  but,' 
lays  my  antagonist,  who  would  not  let  me  escape 
so,  *  there  are  several  things  to  be  urged  in  favour 
of  yoar  opinion  which  yon  have  omitted ;'  *■  and 
thereapoo  bqgan  to  shiae  oa  the  pther  side  of  the 
qoestion.  Upon  this,*  says  the  captain,  *  I  came 
over  to  my  first  sentfaaeotSy  aad  entirely  arqulcKed 


in  hb  reasons  for  my  so  doing.  Upon  wMch  the 
Templar  again  recovered  his  former  posture,  tod 
confuted  both  himself  and  me  a  third  tine.  lo 
short,'  says  my  friend,  '  I  found  he  was  resolved 
to  keep  me  at  sword*s  length,  and  never  let  ne 
close  with  him;  so  that  I  had  nothing  left  but  to 
hold  my  tongue,  and  give  my  antagooirt  fttt  leave 
to  smile  at  hb  victory,  who  I  found,  like  Ho- 
dibras,  ^  could  still  change  sides,  and  stiO  con- 
fute •.*' 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  ever  regarded  oar  lom 
of  court  as  nurseries  of  statesmen  aad  law-gi«eM, 
srhich  makes  me  often  frequent  that  part'  of  the 
town  with  great  pleasure. 

Upon  my  calling  In  lately  at  one  of  the  most 
noted  Temples  coffee-houses,  I  found  the  vhole 
room,  srhich  was  fidl  of  younr  students,  divided 
into  several  parties,  each  of  which  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  some  controversy.    The  management  of 
the  late  ministry  was  attacked  and  defended  with 
great  vigour;  and  several  pielisBinarles  to  the 
peace  were  proposed  by  some,  and  r^ected  by 
others:  the  demolbhlng  of  Dunkirk  was  so  eagerly 
insisted  on,  and  so  warmly  controverted,  as  hod 
like  to  have  produced  a  challenge.    In  short,  I  ob- 
served that  the  desire  of  victory,  whetted  with 
the  little  pr^udlccs  of  party  and  interest,  geoe- 
rnllv  carried  the  argument  to  such  a  height,  m 
amde  the  dbputants  insensibly  conceive  an  aver- 
sion towards  each  other,  and  p^l  with  the  highest 
dissatisfaction  on  both  sides. 

The  managing  an  argument  handsooKly  being 
so  nice  a  point,  and  what  1  have  seen  so  very  few 
excel  In,  I  shall  here  set  down  a  few  rule*  on  that 
head,  which,  among  other  things,  I  gave  In  writ- 
ing to  a  young  kinnnan  of  mine,  who  had  made 
so  great  a  proficiency  in  the  law,  that  he  t>egan 
to  plead  in  company,  upon  every  subject  that  was 
started. 

Having  the  entire  manuKript  by  me,  I  osay,  per* 
haps,  from  time  to  time,  publish  such  oarts  of  it 
as  I  shall  think  requisite  for  the  instructtoo  of  the 
Britbh  youth.  What  regards  my  present  purpose 
is  as  follows: 

Avoid  disputes  at  moch  as  posrible.  In  order  to 
appear  easy  and  well-bred  in  conveintioa,  you 
may  assure  yourself  that  It  requires  more  wit,  as 
well  at  more  good4nmmur,to  Improve  than  to  coa- 
(radlct  the  notions  of  another:  but  If  yoa  are  at 
any  time  obliged  to  enter  on  an  argumest,  give 
your  renions  with  the  utmost  cootness  and  mo- 
desty, two  things  which  scarce  evurftil  of  mnklng 
an  impression  on  the  hearers.  Betides,  if  yoa  are 
neither  dogmatical,  nor  show,  either  by  your  ac- 
tions or  words,  that  yoa  are  full  of  yo«f«elf,  ail 
will  the  more  heartily  rejoice  at  your  victory. 
Nay,  should  you.  be  plncM  In  voor  aipiment, 
you  mav  amke  your  retreat  with  a  very  good 
grace.  Yon  were  never  positive,  dnd  are  bow  gtad 
to  be  better  Informed.  This  has  made  sosnc  ap- 
prove the  fiocratieal  vray  of  reasonii^  where, 
while  you  scarce  afiirm  aay  thli^,  vou  can  hardly 
be  caught  in  an  absurdity ;  and  though  posMbly 
you  are  endeavburing  to  bring  over  another  to  your 
opinion,  which  b  firmly  fixed,  you  seem  only  to 
desire  information  from  him. 

In  order  to  keep  that  temper  which  b  to  dlfik 
calt,  and  yet  so  accessary  to  preserve,  jmm  awy 
please  to  consider,  that  nothing  can  he 
or  ridiculous,  than  to  hm  angry  with 
cause  he  b  not  of  yoar  opinioo.,  Jh€ 
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by  ithkk  men  attaiD  their 
knowMge,  «re  to  very  dUTereDt,  that  it  ia  impo^- 
tible  they  shoald  alHhiDk  allkei  and  he  has  at  least 
as  nmch  reaaoo  to  be  ao|^  with  you,  as  yoa  with 
hisL  SoBietiities  to  lieep  yourself  cool,  it  mi^  be 
of  MTfice  to  suk  yoorself  fairly,  what  ini|;;fat  haye 
becB  yoar  opnioa,  had  you  a!l  the  biases  of  cdii- 
catioo  and  ijotcrest  your  adversary  may  possibly 
have  ?  Bat  if  yoa  eootend  for  the  honour  of  vic- 
tory alone,  you  may  lay  dotrn  this  as  an  infollible 
Biaiim,  That  you  cannot  make  a  more  false  step,  or 
f^ive  yoar  aota^^ooists  a  greater  advantage  over 
you,  than  by  falling  into  a  passion. 

When  an  argument  is  over,  how  many  weighty 
reuaas  does  a  man  recollect,  which  hb  heat  and 
violence  made  him  utterly  foiget? 

It  is  yet  more  absurd  to  be  angry  with  a  man 
becaose  he  does  not  apprehend  the  force  of  your 
reason^  or  gives  we^k  ones  of  his  own.  If  you 
argue  for  reputation,  this  makes  your  victory  the 
easier!  be  u  certainly  in  all  respects  an  object  of 
your  pity,  rather  than  anger  i  and  if  he  cannot 
compreheDd  what  you  doi  ycm  oogbt  to  thank  na- 
ture for  her  fisvowv,  who  lias  given  you  to  mach 
Ihe  clearer  nnd^Handtngi 

Yoa  may  please  to  add  this  consideration,  that 
among  your  equals  no  one  values  your  anger, 
which  only  preys  upon  its  master  |  and  perbtpl 
you  ouiy  find  it  not  very  consistent  either  with 
pnaleaee  or  your  ease,  to  punish  yourself  when- 
ever yoa  meet  vrith  a  fool  or  a  knave. 

''■■^y*  ^  y<*v  propose  to  yourwlf  the  true  end 
of  acgonent,  which  is  information,  it  may  be  'a 
Masooable  cbeek  to  your  passion  i  for  if  you  search 
portly  after  truth,  i^  will  be  almost  indifierent  to 
yoa  where  yoa  find  \u  I  canaqt  ia  thto  place  omit 
aa  observation  which  I  have  often  made,  namely, 
Thai  nothing  procures  a  man  more  esteem  and  less 
covy  from  the  whole  company,  than  if  he  chooses 
the  part  oC  moderator,  withoat  engaging  directly 
on  cither  side  ia  a  dispute.  This  ^ves  him  the 
chafoctcr  of  inpaitial,  fiimishes  him  with  an  op- 
Mfftoaity  of  sifting  things  to  the  bottom,  shooring 
his  jodnDeot,  and  of  sometlnics  making  handsome 
compl&aots  to  each  of  the  contending  parties. 

I  shall  close  thb  subject  with  giving  you  one 
caotloo.  When  yon  have  gained  a  victory,  do  not 
posh  it  too  Ibri  A  is  suftcient  to  let  the  company 
and  yoor  advemry  see  it  is  in  year  power^  but 
(hat  yoa  are  too  generous  to  moke  ose  of  it. 

MOOCLL.  X 
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CtM  it^ppntm  prgpda  rapaeium, 
3trtmmtir  uttro,  qucaopimut 
Itaiitrc  tt  ^iigere  ttt  triumphiu. 
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We,  lifce  the  stai(,  the  tnindcd  «(olf  provoke. 
And,  when  retreat  ia  victory. 
Hash  oo,  tho*  fure  to  die. 

ANON. 


b  a  species  of  women,  whom  1  shall  dis- 
tiagaisb  by  toe  name  of  Salomandeis.  Now  a  Sa- 
hoiaader  is  a  kind  of  heroine  in  chastity,  that 
Heads  upon  fire,  oad  lives  in  the  midst  of  flames, 
withoat  lKi»f  hurt.  A  Salamander  knows  no  dis- 
tiocdoo  of  oez  fai  those  she  converses  with,  grows 
familiar  with  a  stranger  at  first  sight,  and  is  not  so 
■■now^spiritad  as  to  observe  whether  the  person 
iheiolks  to  be  in  breeches  or  petticoats.  She  ad- 
■itsamifie  visitant  to  her  bed<^de,  plays  with  him 
« lAdla  tftwioon  at  picqoet,  walks  wi(h  him  two 


or  three  hours  by  moonlight,  and  it  extremely 
scandalised  at  the  nnreasooableaess  of  a  husbaod, 
or  the  severity  of  a  parent,  that  woold  debar  the 
sex  from  such  innocent  liberties.  Your  Sal»> 
mander  is  therefore  a  perpetual  dedaimer  ogaln^ 
jealousy,  an  admirer  of  the  French  good-breed- 
ing, and  a  great  stickler  for  freedom  in  conversa- 
tion. In  short,  the  Salamander  lives  in  an  invin- 
cible state  of  simplicity  and  innocence.  Her  con- 
stitution is  preserved  in  a  kind  of  natural  frost 
She  wonders  what  people  mean  by  temptations, 
and  defies  mankind  to  do  their  worst  Her  chas- 
tity is  eng^ed  in  a  constant  ordeal,  or  fiery  trial: 
like  good  Queen  Emma*,  the  prettv  innocent 
walks  blindfold  among  burning  ploughshares,  wit^ 
out  being  scorched  or  singed  by  them. 

It  is  not  therefore  for  the  use  of  the  Salamander* 
whether  in  a  married  or  single  state  of  life,  that  I 
design  the  following  paper;  but  for  such  females 
only  as  are  made  of  fiesh  and  bloodi  and  findl  tben^ 
■elves  subject  to  human  frailties. 

As  for  this  part  uf  the  fair  sex  who  are^ot  of 
the  Salamander  kind,  I  would  most  earnestly  a^ 
vise  them  to  observe  a  quite  different  conduct  in 
their  behaviour  i  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
what  religion  calls  temptations,  and  the  world  op- 
portunities. Did  they  but  know  how  many  thots- 
sands  of 'their  sex  have  been  gradually  betrayed 
from  Innocent  freedoms  to  ruin  and  infomy  i  and 
how  many  millions  of  oun  have  begun  with  flal- 
teries,  protestations,  and  endearments,  but  ended 
with  reproaches,  perjury,  and  pcrfidiOnsnesst  they 
would  shun  like  death  the  very  first  approaches  of 
one  that  might  lead  them  Into  inextricable  laby- 
rinths of  guilt  and  misery.  I  most  so  far  pfe  up 
the  cknse  of  the  male  worid,  as  to  exhort  the  fe- 
male sex  in  the  language  of  Chamont  in  the  Or- 
phan: 

<  Trust  not  a  maa :  we  are  hy  nature  falM, 
DiMembttng,  kubtle,  cruel,  and  vnoonstant: 
When  a  man  Ulka  of  love,  with  caution  truat  him; 
■at  if  he  swears,  he'll  ecrtalnly  deceive  thee.' 

I  might  very  much  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  bat 
shall  conclude  it  with  a  story  which  I  lately  heard 
from  one  of  our  Spanish  officers  f ,  and  which  may 
show  the  danger  a  woman  incurs  by  too  great  fa^ 
miliarities  with  a  male  companion. 

An  inhabiUnt  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  being 
a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  prudence,  aad  of  a 
grave  composed  behavloUr,  determined  about  tho 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age  to  enter  upon  wedlook.  Ill 
order  to  make  himself  easy  in  it,  he  cast  his  eye 
upon  a  young  woman  who  had  nothing  to  recom- 
mend her  but  her  beauty  and  her  education,  her 
parents  having  been  reduced  Yo  great  poverty  by 
the  wairs,  which  for  some  years  ha9e  laid  that  whole 
country  waste.  The  Castilian  having  made  his  ad* 
dresses,  to  her  and  married  her,  they  lived  together 
in  perfect  happiness  for  some  time ;  when  at  length 
the  husband*8  affbirs  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
take  a  voyage  to  the  kingdom  of  1^faples,  where  a 
great  part  of  his  estate  lay.  The  wife  loved  hin 
too  tenderly  to  be  left  behind  him.  Hiey  had  not 
been  a^hipboard  above  a  day,  when  they  unluck- 
ily fell  into  the  hands  of  an  Algerine  pirate,  who 
carried  the  whole  company  on  shore^  an4  made 

• 

*  Emma,  the  mother  of  King  Edward  the  Confeasor:  who, 
being  luspected  of  InooaUnenoe,  wan,  a»  a  trial  t€  her  inoo- 
cence,  made  to  walk  hood-winked  and  barefoot  over  nine 
red-hot  plottzh»hares.  This,  which  was  called  the  ocdealrtrial, 
Emma  i«  wtd  to  hate  performed  unhurL 

i  Meaning,  we  suppoae,  one  of  the  EnsUsh  oAeen  whd 
had  been'cmpk^ed  under  the  Earl  of  Pctcrwrougb,  in  flpatp, 
n  1706>  «  .    ■  <• 
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Cbem  ilavca.  Hie  Caitiliaa  and  hk  wife  bad  the 
comfort  ta  be  under  the  Mme  matter:  who  ■eeiar 
how  dearly  tbej  loved  one  another,  and  gaiped 
a^ter  their  liberty,  demanded  a  most  exorbitant 
price  for  their  ranMin.  The  Caitilian,  though  he 
would  rather  have  died  in  slavery  himself,  than 
have  paid  such  a  sum  as  be  found  would  go  near 
to  ruin  him,  was  m  moved  with  compandon  towards 
his  wife,  that  he  sent  repeated  order%  to  his  friend 
in  Spain  (who  happened  to  be  his  next  relation) 
to  sell  his  estate,  and  transmit  the  money  to  him. 
His  (Hand  hoping  that  the  terms  of  his  ransom 
miffht  be  made  more  reasonable,  and  unwilling  to 
•ell  an  estate  which  he  himself  had  some  prospect 
of  inheriting,  farmed  so  many  delays,  that  three 
whole  years  passed  away  without  any  thing  being 
done  for  the  setting  them  at  liberty. 

There  happened  to  live  a  Frciich  renepdo  in 
the  same  place  where  the  Castiliaa  and  his  wife 
were  kept  prisoners.  At  this  fUlow  had  in  him 
all  the  TiVacity  of  hit  natloov  he  often  entertained 
the  captives  with  aceooatt  of  Us  own  adventures  i 
to  which  he  tometimet  added  a  song  or  a  dance, 
or  some  other  piece  of  mirth,  to  divert  them  during 
their  CQnfloement«  His  acqnaiataace  with  the  mai»- 
aan  of  the  Algarioes,  enabled  him  likewise  to  do 
them  teteral  good  oOcet.  The  Castillan,  as  he  wat 
one  day  lo'cooVcnatioa  with  thh  reaegado,  disco- 
vered to  him  the  negligence  and  tfcachery  of  his 
correspondent  in  Castile,  and  at  the  same  time  asked 
his  advice  how  he  should  behave  himself  In  that  exi- 
gency i  he  f  rther  told  the  renegade,  that  he  found 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  raise  the  money, 
unless  he  h{n|ftelf  might  go  over  to  dispote  of  hte 
estate,  1  he  renegado,  after  having  represeated  to 
-him  that  bis  Algcrirfe  master  would  never  consent 
io  hit  release  upon  »ach  a  pretence,  at  length  con- 
trived a  method  for  the  Castilian  to  make  his 
escape  in  the  hi|bi)  of  a  seaman^  The  Castilian 
lucceeded  in  his  attempt;  and  having  sold  hit 
estate,  being  afraid  l^it  the  mouey  should  miscarry 
by  the  way,  and  determinirtg  to  perish  with  it 
father  than  lose  one  who  was  much  dearer  to  him 
than  his  life,  he  returned  himself  in  a  little  vessel 
that  was  going  to  Algiers.  It  Is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  joy  he  felt  upon  this  occasion,  ^hen  he 
considered  that  he  should  soon  see  the  wife  v»hom 
he  so  much  loved,  and  endear  himself  more  to  her, 
|>y  this  uncommon  piece  of  generosity. 

The  rencgado,  during  the  hukband*s  ahsence,  so 
Insinuated  himself  intp  the  good  graces  of  hb 
young  wife,  and  so  turned  her  head  with  btories  of 
gallantry,  that  sh^  quickly  thought  him  the  finest 
gentleman  sl|e  had  ever  conveivd  with.  To  be 
brief,  her  mind  Was  quite  alienated  from  the  ho* 
nrst  Castilian,  whom  (he  was  taught  to  look  upon 
as  a  formal  old  fellow,  unworthy  the  possession  of  so 
charming  a  creature.'  She  had  been  instructed  by 
the  renegade  how  to  manage  herself  upon  his  ar- 
rival t  so  that  she  reoetved  him  with  an  appearance 
of  the  utmost  love  and  gratitude,  and  at  length 
pctBuaded  him  to  trust  their  common  friend  the 
renegade  ^ith  the  money  he  had  brought  over  for 
their  ransom  1  as  cot  ouestioning  but  he  would 
beat  down  the  terms  of  it,  and  uegotiate  the.  affair 
tomre  to  their  advantage  than  they  themselves  could 
do.  The  good  man  admired  her  prudence,  and 
followed  Mr  advice,  I  wish  |  could  conceal  the 
sequel  of  this  story «  but  since  I  cannot,  I  shall 
dispatch  it  ia  at  few  words  at  poMiible.  The  Cas- 
tiliaa  having  slept  longer  than  ordinary  the  next 
mr,  upon  his  awaking  found  hit  wife  had  left 


about  break  of  day.  In  m  word,  htr  lover  havlag 
got  all  things  ready  for  their  departnre,  they  seta 
made  their  escape  out  of  the  territoriet  of  AJgien, 
carried  away  the  money,  aad  left  the  CattiUaa  la 
captivity ;  who  partly  through  the  crad  treatmfat 
of  the  incensed  Algerine  mt  matter,  aad  partly 
through  the  unkind  oMUEe  of  hb  anfaithfol  wife, 
died  some  few  mootht  after. 


ADDItOV. 


L. 
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OVia  Ep.  in 

t/m  bade  mt  wilte. 


I«i 


Thb  foUowing  letters  are  written  wHb  tach  aa  ab 
of  siacerity  that  I  capnot  deay  the  lotHtiiig  of 
themi 


directly  oontidered  the  mercenary  pi 
in  the  choice  of  vHvea,    If  yao  wfll 


'  Ma.  epECTAToa, 
*  TaoDoa  you  are  every  where  la  year  wiiHnp  a 
ftiend  to  women,  I  do  not  remember  that  yaa  have 

of  mea 
toesa- 
ploy  your  thoi^tt  apoa  that  aiMect,  you  woaM 
easily  conceive  the  saisefable  conditioo  maay  of  » 
are  in,  who  not  only  from  the  lawt  of  caitosa  aad 
modesty  are  rettfaioed  from  making  aay  advances 
towards  our  witbct,  bat  are  also,  from  the  clrcam- 
staaca  of  fortane,  out  of  all  hope  of  beiag  ad- 
dressed to  by  those  whom  we  love.  Uador  aU 
these  ditndvaotagct  I  am  obliged  to  apply  ayseif 
to  you,  aad  hope  I  ihall  arevail  with  yoa  to  print 
in  year  very  next  paper  the  following  letter,  which 
it  a  declaratioo  or  posrioa  to  one  who  hat  imide 
sooM  fidnt  addresses  to  me  for  some  tfaae.  I  be- 
lieve he  ardeaUy  lovet  me,  bat  the  intqoalKy  of 
my  fortane  esakes  him  think  he  cannot  aamt«r  it 
to  the  worid,  if  he  pnrsaet  hit  dcBi|^  by  way  of 
marriagei  aad  I  believe,  as  ha  does  aot  waai  dis- 
cerning, he  discovered  me  lookiag  at  bim  Ibe  other 
d^  unawares  la  taah  a  amaaer,  at  bM  laiaed  Mi 
hopes  of  gaining  me  00  terms  the  mea  call  easier. 
But  my  heart  wat  very  foil  00  thb  occatjoa,  aad 
if  you  kaow  what  love  and  hoaoar  are,  yoa  will 
pardoa  me  that  I  me  no  frnrther  aifamentt  with 
you,  bat  haatea  to  my  letter  to  bias  whom  1  call 
Oroondatesi  becaase  if  I  do  aot  taceeed.  It  shall 
lopk  like  rooiaace  1  aad  if  I  am  regarded,  yoa  dhoU 
receive  a  pair  of  gloves  at  vy  wcddiag,  teat  to  yoa 
under  the  name  of  Slatinu* 

*  TO  Oi^OOHOATBf. 


fir 


*  Arrca  very  much  perplexity  in  myself,  aad  re* 
vo|ving  how  to  acquaint  yau  with  my  owa  teati- 
meats,  and  expoitulate  with  you  coacemiag  yoart, 
1  have  chotea  thb  way,  by  which  meaas  I  can  bo 
at  once  revealed  to  you,  or,  if  yoa  please,  lie  caa* 
c?aled.  If  I  do  not  within  few  days  And  the  ciect 
Which  I  hope  from  thb,  the  whole  aiUr  sbaU  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  Bat  alat  t  what  am  I  fel^  la 
do,  vpheo  I  am  aboat  to  tell  yoa  that  I  kive  yoa? 
Bat  after  1  have  doae  so,  I  am  to  amare  yaa,  that 
with  all  thb  pasiioa  wWch  ever  catered  a  temder 
heart,  I  know  1  can  baabh  yoa  froih  my  tight  for 
ever,  whea  I  am  coavlaoed  that  yoa  have  aa  l»- 
clinations  to^ardt  me  bat  to  my  dbhwinar.  Bat 
alat!  tir,  why  dbould  vou  tacriftoe  the  real  aad 
tial  happiaemof  life  to  the  opiaiooof  a  world. 


imaiediately  rose  and  inquired  mtter  her,    that  aiovet  upqa  00  other  foaadatlaa  bat  prafaBsad 
Wis  tol4  that  the  wat  teen  tvitli  the  rcacgado  |  error  and  prq|adke}  Yoaall  caa  ohm  w^thatttcbai 


1». 
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aJoDe  do  Mt  Bftke  y«a  Iwppjf  ud  yet  give  op 
every  thiap  elte  when  it  ftands  in  competition  with 
richer  flioce  the  world  is  so  bad,  that  religion  is 
left  (o  ns  silly  women,  and  yon  men  act  generally 
spoo  principles  of  proat  and  pleasore,  I  will  talk 
to  )on  withont  aigning  from  any  thing  but  what 
■ay  he  nost  to  your  advantage  as  a  man  of  the 
worid«  And  I  will  lay  before  yon  the  state  of  the 
case,  supposing  that  yon  had  it  in  yonr  power  to 
Biake  me-yoor  mistress,  or  your  wife,  and  hope  to 
coaviooe  yon  that  the  latter  is  more  for  yonr  in- 
terrst,  and  will  eontrtbnte  more  to  yonr  pleasnre. 

*  We  will  snppose  then  the  scene  was  laid,  and 
yoa  were  now  in  expectation  of  the  approaching 
evening  wherein  I  was  to  meet  you,  and  be  carried 
10  what  convenient  comer  of  the  town  you  thought 
fit,  to  ronanmmBte  all  which  yov  wanton  imagina- 
tioo  has  pmaused  toyon  in  the  possession  of  one  who 
h  ia  the  bloom^f  youth,  and  in  the  reputation  of 
ionoceace.  Ton  would  soon  have  en%ugh  of  me, 
m  I  am  sprightly,  young,  gay,  and  airy.  When 
bacj  is  sated,  and  finds  alt  the  promises  it  made 
itself  lUie,  where  is  now  the  innocence  which 
eharmed  yoa?  The  tint  hour  you  are  alone,  you 
will  find  tkai  the  plensure  of  a  debauchee  is  only 
that  of  a  dotroyrr.  He  blasts  all  the  fruit  be 
tastes;  aad  where  the  brute  has  been  devouring, 
there  is  noiliiag  left  worthy  the  relish  of  the  man* 
Reason  raavnes  her  place  after  imagination  is 
cloyed  (  and  I  nm,  with  the  utmost  distress  and 
coafusioo,  to  behold  myself  the  came  of  uneasy 
rriectloas  to  you,  to  be  visited  by  stealth,  and  dwell 
tor  the  futwre  with  the  two  companions  (the  most 
anit  for  ench  other  in  the  world)  solitude  and  guilt 
1  will  not  insist  upon  the  shameftd  obscurity  we 
ibould  pasa  our  time  in,  nor  run  over  the  little 
dart  matcbes  of  fresh  air,  and  free  commerce, 
akich  aU  people  must  be  satisfied  with,  whose 
actioni  will  not  bear  eKamination,  bnt  leave  them 
to  your  reliection%  who  have  seen  of  that  life,  of 
vUch  I  have  bat  a  mere  idea. 

*■  Oa  the  other  hand,  if  yon  can  be  so  gbod  and 
feaeroui  aa  to  make  me  yonr  wife,  yon  may  pro- 
Me  ynnnelf  all  the  obedience  and  tenderness 
vtth  which  gratitude  can  inspire  a  virtuous  woman. 
Whatever  gratificatioos  you  may  promise  yourself 
htm  aa  agreeable  peiion,  whatever  compliimoes 
frsBi  aa  easy  temper,  whatever  consolations  from 
a  linoere  friendship,  you  may  expect  as  the  due  of 
JVB  gcnemmty.  wlmt  at  present  in  yonr  ill  view 
7o«  pnwnisr  yonnelf  from  me,  will  be  followed 
hy  dinaflte  and  sati«tv«  but  the  transports  of  a 
virtnoBs  love  are  the  least  part  of  its  happiness. 
The  raptnica  of  Innocent  paaion  are  bnt  like  lights 
Blag  to  the  day,  thejr  father  interrupt  than  ad- 
vaace  the  pleasure  of  it.  How  happy  then  is  that 
life  to  be,  where  the  highest  pleasures  of  sense  are 
hut  the  lowest  parts  of  its  felicity  i 

*  Now  am  I  to  repeat  to  yon  the  unnatural  re- 
faea  of  taking  me  in  direct  terms.  I  know  there 
Mauds  between  me  and  that  happiness,  the  haughty 
daughter  of  a  man  who  can  give  yod  suitably  to 
joar  foftnne.  Bnt  if  you  weigh  the  attendance 
tad  hehavioor  of  her  who  comes  to  you  in  part- 
Mnhip  of  yonr  fortune,  and  expects  an  equiviuent, 
with  that  nf  her  who  enters  your  house  as  honoured 
■ad  obliged  by  that  permission,  whom  of  Out  two 
win  yon  dhoooe  ?  Yon,  perhaps,  will  think  fit  to 
>fend  the  day  abroad  in  the  conunon  entertain- 
■eato  of  mea  of  ae^se  nnd  fortune  i  she  will  think 
hnself  iB  nied  in  thnt  absence,  and  contrive  at 
^•se  an  expeose  proportioaed  to  the  appearance 
which  yoa  make  in  the  world.  She  is  In  all  things 
li  htae  a  icgpud  Co  tbe  Ihrtiine  which  sho  brought 


yon,  I  to  the  fortune  to  which  you  introduced  me. 
The  commeroe  between  you  two  will  eternally 
have  the  air  of  a  bargain,  between  us  of  a  friend* 
ship :  joy  will  ever  enter  intA  the  room  with  you, 
and  kind  wishes  attend  my  benefactor  when  he 
leaves  it.  Ask  yourself  how  would  yon  be  pleased 
to  eqjoy  for  ever  the  pleasure  of  having  laid  an 
immediate  obligation  on  a  grateful  mind  ?  Such 
will  be  your  case  with  me.  In  the  other  marriage 
you  will  live  in  a  constant  comparison  of  benefits, 
and  never  know  the  happiness  of  conferring  or 
receiving  any. 

*  It  mav  bie  you  will,  after  all,  act  rather  in  the 
prudential  way,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  ordi- 
nary world.  I  know  not  what  I  think  or  say,  when 
that  melancholy  reflection  comes  upon  me;  but 
shall  only  add  more,  that  it  is  in  your  power  to 
make  me  yonr  grateAil  wife,  but  never  your  aban- 
doned mistrefs. 
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¥lneU  amor  patrUt—^ 

VIBG.  JBo.  vi.  ver..tt3L 

The  noblest  motive  It  the  public  good. 

Tbb  ambition  of  princes  is  many  times  as  hurtful 
t(f  themselves  as  to  their  people.  This  cannot  be 
doubted  of  such  as  prove  unfortunate  in  their 
wars,  but  it  is  often  true  too  of  those  who  are  cele- 
brated for  their  successes.  If  a  severe  view  were 
to  be  taken  of  their  conduct,  if  the  profit  and  Ion 
by  their  wars  could  be  justly  balanced,  it  woud 
be  rarely  found  that  the  conquest  is  sufllcient  to 
repay  the  cost. 

As  I  was  the  other  day  looking  over  the  Ictteri 
of  my  correspondents,  I  took  this  hint  fro^  that ' 
of  Philarithmus  *  s  which  has  turned  my  present 
thoughts  upon  political  arithmetic,  an  art  of  greater 
use  than  entertainment.  My  friend  has  offcmd  an 
essay  towards  proving  that  Lewis  XI V.  with  ail 
his  acqufaations  is  not  master  of  more  people  than 
at  the  beginning  of  his  wan;  nay,  that  tor  every 
subject  he  had  acquired,  he  had  lost  three  that 
were  his  inheritance.  If  Philarithmus  is  -not  mis**, 
taken  in  his  calculations,  Lewis  must  have  been  im- 
poverished by  his  ambition. 

The  prince,  fbr  the  public  good,  has  a  sovereign 
property  in  every  private  penon's  estate  i  and  coi|- 
seqnently  his  riches  must  increase  or  decrease  in 
proportion  to  the'  number  and  riches  of  hb  sub- 
jects. For  example;  if  sword  or  pestilence  shonld 
dhstroy  all  the  peopte  of  this  metropolis  (God  for- 
bid there  should  be  room  for  such  a  supposition  I 
but  if  this  shoidd  be  the  case),  the  queen  must 
needs  lose  a  great  part  of  her  revenue,  or  at  least, 
what  is  cha^^  upon  the  city  must  increase  the 
burden  upon  the  rest  of  her  subjects.  Perhaps  the 
inhabitants  here  are  not  above  a  tenth  part  of  thi 
whole;  yet,  at  they  are  better  fed,  and  clothed, 
and  lodged,  than  her  other  so^yects,  the  customs 
and  excises  upon  their  consumption,  the  imposta 
upon  their  houses,  and  other  taxes,  do  very  pro- 
bably make  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  crown.  Bnt  this  is  not  all ;  the  consumption 
of  the  city  takes  off  a  great  part  of  the  fruits  of 
the  whole  bland ;  and  as  it  pays  snch  a  proportion 
of  the  rent  or  yearly  value  of  the  lands  in  the 
country,  iq  it  is  the  cause  of  paying  sudi  a  pro* 

•  SeeM«l89. 


portion  of  tucivpOBtlioMlaadi.  Hie  loss  tkeo  of 
foch  •  pcopU  nnU  neodt  be  seoilble  to  the  priBoe» 
•ad  Tifible  to  the  wbole  Ungdov. 

On  the  olher  bond.  If  it  dhoold  please  God  to 
drop  from  beaten  a  aew  people  equal  ia  oumber 
aad  ricbet  to  the  elty^  I  mold  be  ready  to  thiok 
their  cxcitet,  coiloais,  and  lioase4rent9  would  raise 
ai  great  a  revenue  to  Che  crown  as  would  be  lost 
in  the  former  case.  And  as  the  consumption  .of 
this  new  body  would  be  a  new  market  for  the 
fruits  of  the  country,  all  the  lands,  ct pccially  those 
most  adjacent,  would  rise  in  their  yearly  Talae, 
aad  pay  freater  yeariy  taxes  to  the  public.  The 
•  gain  ia  thb  case  would  be  as  sensible  as  the  for* 
mer  loss. 

Whatsoever  is  asicssrd  upon  the  general,  is  levied 
upon  indfviduali.  It  were  worth  the  while  then 
to  consider  what  is  paid  by,  or  by  means  of,  the 
meanest  subjects,  io  order  to  computo  the  valne^of 
every  subject  to  the  prince. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  believe  that  seven- 
eighths  of  the  people  ate  without  property  io  theos- 
selves  or  the  beads  of  their  families,  and  forced  to 
work  for  their  dailv  bread  (  and  that  of  this  sort 
there  are  seven  millions  In  the  whole  island  of 
Great  BriUin  t  and  yet  one  would  Imagine  that 
seveo-eightlis  of  the  wliole  people  should  consume 
at  least  threo-fourths  of  the  whole  fruit*  of  the 
country.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  subjects  without 
property  pay  three^fourths  of  the  rents,  and  «on- 
sequently  enable  the  landed  ssen  to  pay  three- 
fourths  of  their  taxes.  Now  if  so  great  a  part  of 
the  landtag  were  to  be  divided  by  seven  millioas, 
k  would  aaioont  to  more  thaa  three  shillings  to 
«very  head.  And  thus  as  the  poor  are  the  cause, 
without  which  the  rich  could  not  pay  thb  tax, 
even  the  poorest  sui^eet  b  upon  thb  account  worth 
three  shillings  yearly  to  the  prince. 

Again  i  one  would  imagine  the  coosomptioa  of 
seven-eighths  of  the  vrhole  people  should  pay  two- 
tMrds  of  all  the  customs  and  excises.  And  If  thb 
iam  too  shoald  be  divided  by  seven  miUioasp  vis. 
the  Bomber  of  poor  people,  it  woaU  aoMuat  to 
aMwe  thaa  sevea  shilUngs  to  every  head ;  aad  theie- 
for«  with  thb  aad  the  former  sum  every  poor 
•uigact,  without  property,  except  of  hb  limbs  or 
labour,  b  worth  at  least  tea  shilUags  yearly  to  the 
•ovenftga.  80  mmA  then  the  qpieen  loses  with 
«very  aoa  of  her  old,  and  gains  with  every  oae  of 
her  new  subiects. 

When  I  was  got  tato  thb  way  of  thbiking,  I 
Bfeseatly  grow  caacaitad  of  the  argnssont,  aad  was 
Just  prepariag  to  write  a  letter  of  adHeo  to  a 
■Mober  af  pariiaayat,  far  opcalag  the  freedom  of 
oar  towns  aad  trades,  for  Uklag  away  all  maaoer 
•f  dbtiactioas  between  the  natives  aad  foreignos, 
for  lepealiag  oar  laws  of  parish  settlements,  aad 
aeamving  every  other  obstacle  to  the  Increase  of 
the  people.  Bat  as  soon  as  I  had  recollected  with 
what  iafaaitable  eloquence  my  fellow-labottren  had 
exaggerated  the  mbchieft  of  selliag  the  birthright 
pf  BritoM  for  a  shilliag,  of  spoiUag  the  pure  British 
Diaod  with  foreign  adxtures,  of  iatiodttcing  a  coe- 
fosion  of  laagoagesand  religioas,aad  of  lettiog  10 
itiwigers  to  eat  the  bccad  out  of  the  moaths  of  our 
own  people  •,  I  became  so  hamble  as  to  let  my 
prqfect  foil  to  the  groand,  and  leave  my  country 
10  increase  by  the  ordiaary  way  of  genesatton. 

As  I  have  always  at  heart  the  paUic  «Md,  so  I 

•  la  Uootesl  sHosba  l»  so«c  of  th«  anomsals  thtt  hftd 
ban  onnd  ift  the  fcsr  1706,  spinu  1  bill  nr  tht  naturaUsa- 
ttaa  of  nacbm  FMSSMaab,  on  tbdr  tsklnf  and  mbMiiMnff 
th«  oatk  oTaUtfiaiiot,  Ik.  The  Wlp  supported  thb  kill, 
•ad  the  TsrtSi  oppoMd  it 


toa 

am  ever  eoBtiiviag  schcnes  to  praipato  it  t  aad  I 
thiak  I  may  withoat  vanity  pretead  to  have  ooa- 
trived  soaie  as  wise  as  any  of  the  eastte-bailderw 
I  had  no  sooner  given  up  my  farmer  pn^fect,  bat 
my  head  vras  preseatly  full  of  draiaiag  foas  aad 
manhes,  baafcing  out  the  sea,  and  joiaiag  aew 
lands  to  my  country ;  for  sloce  It  b  thoaght  iss* 
practicable  to  Increase  the  people  to  the  land,  i 
fell  immediately  to  coasider  how  amdb  would  he 
^ned  to  the  prince  by  Inciaasiag  the  land  to  the 
people; 

If  the  same  oauiipotent  Power  which  made  tha 
world,  should  at  thb  time  raise  out  of  the  aoeaa 
aad  jola  to  Great  Britaia  an  equal  extent  of  load, 
with  equal  baildiBg^  com,  cattle,  aad  other  ca«> 
veniencics  and  necessaries  of  lifo,  but  no  asew, 
women,  nor  children,  1  should  hardly  believe  this 
would  add  either  to  the  richee  of  the  people  or 
revenue  of  the  prince  1  for  since  the  present  build* 
lags  are  seflkleBt  for  all  the  iahabiumts,  if  any  of 
them  should  forsake  the  old  to  iahahit  te  aew 
part  of  the  islaad,  the  Increase  of  hoase  wat  ia  tbia 
would  be  atteaded  with  at  least  aa  eqaal  decrease 
of  it  In  the  other.  Besides  vro  have  each  »  luA- 
cieacy  of  corn  aad  cattle,  that  we  give  boaataca 
to  our  aeighboure  to  take  what  exceeds  of  tbe 
former  off  oar  hmkb,  and  we  will  not  safer  aay 
of  the  latter  to  be  imported  upon  as  by  oar  fellovr- 
sul^tsi  and  for  the  reesalaing  prodact  of  the 
coantry,  it  is  already  equal  to  all  our  marfceta.  Bat 
if  an  these  thiags  shonid  be  doubled  to  the  saime 
buyers,  the  ownen  must  be  glad  with  half  tbetr 
present  prices,  the  landlords  with  half  tbev  pte^ 
sent  rents;  and  thus  by  so  great  aa  calaigeaaeat  ^ 
the  country,  the  rents  in  the  whole  would  not  io- 
crease,  nor  tbe  taxes  to  the  public 

Od  the  contrary,  I  should  believe  they  would  be 
very  much  dtmiaished  1  for  as  the  lead  b  only  «•• 
loable  for  its  fruits,  and  these  are  all  poriMMe, 
and  for  the  most  part  must  either  be  «ed  wtthim 
the  year,  or  perish  withoat  use,  the  owners  will 
get  rM  of  them  at  aay  rate,  rather  thaa  they  shooM 
waste  in  their  possemion:  so  that  it  b  probaMe  the 
annual  production  of  those  perishable  this^p,  ewem 
of  the  tenth  part  of  theai,  beyoad  all  psmibility  of 
use,  will  reduce  one  half  of  their  valae.  It  sir— 
to  be  for  thb  reasoa  that  oaraeighboor 
who  ingress  all  the  spices,  aad  know  how 
quantity  b  equal  to  the  deaaaad,  destroy  all 
exceeds  it.  It  were  aataral  thea  to  thiak  that 
annual  production  of  twice  as  mack  as  caa  be 
used,  must  reduce  all  to  an  eighth  part  of  their 
present  prices  1  aad  thai  thb  extended  idaad  woaM 
not  exceed  one-fonrth  part  of  its  preseat  valae,  mr 
pay  more  than  one-fourth  part  of  toe  preseat  tas. 

It  b  generally  observed,  that  ia  caaatries  of  else 
greateit  plenty,  there  b  the  poorest  living  1  like 
the  schoolmaa*s  ass  in  one  of  my  specalatiaas  f ,  ~ 
people  almost  sUrve  between  two  meak 
troth  b,  the  poor,  which  are  the  balk  of  o 
work  oaly  that  they  may  live;  aad  if  vrtth  tvai 
days  laboar  they  can  get  a  wretched  sabsisti 
th^  will  hardly  be  brought  to  work  the  other 
But  then  with  the  wages  of  two  days  they 
neither  pay  snch  pikes  for  their  pravisiaos, 
such  excises  to  the  goverament. 

That  paradox,  therefore,  in  old  Heslad, 
iifju9v  vmms,  or,  '  half  is  aiore  thaa  the 
b  very  applicable  to  the  preseat  caae  1 
thing  b  more  true  io  political  aiMaaetle,  thaa 
the  same  people  with  half  a  caaatry  to 
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hable  fkui  with  fte  whole.  I  begin  to  Hiink  there 
was  Botbing  absurd  in  Sir  W.  Petty,  when  he  fan- 
cied ifsH  (he  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  whole 
kJDlBdoai  of  Ir^md,  were  sunk  In  the  ocean,  sio 
tiiat  the  people  were  all  saved  and  brooght  into 
(be  lowlands  of  Great  Britain ;  nay,  thoi^;fa  they 
Vfre  to  be  reimbursed  the  value  of  their  estates  by 
tile  body  of  the  people,  yet  both  the  sovereign  and 
the  mbjects  in  general  would  be  enriched  by  the 
vm  loss. 

If  the  people  only  make  the  riches,  the  father 
often  children  is  a  greater  benefactor  to  his  coun- 
try, tfaan  he  who  has  added  to  it  10,000  acres  of 
Uod,  and  no  people.  It  is  certain,  Lewis  has 
joioed  vast  tracts  of  land  to  his  dominions :  but  if 
P^rithmos  says  true,  that  he  is  not  now  blaster  of 
10  maoy  sabjects  as  before  $  we  may  then  account 
for  bis  not  being  able  to  bring  such  mighty  armies 
into  the  field,  and  for  their  being  neither  so  well 
fed,  nor  clothed,  nor  paid  as  formeriy.  The  reason 
h  plain.  Lewis  must  needs  have  been  impoverished, 
not  only  by  liis  loss  of  subjects,  but  by  Eis  acquisition 
of  lands. 
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BeUgenttm  et$e  tportei,  rtligiotum  nefht. 

iDccrti  AactoriB  apud  AUL.  CELL. 

A  aao  should  be  religious,  not  raperstitlous. 

It  11  of  the  last  importance  to  season  the  passions 
of  a  child  with  devotion,  which  seldom  dies  in  a 
Biod  that  has  received  an  early  ^tincture  or  it. 
IVn^  it  may  soem  eztlognlshed  for  a  while  by 
tbe  cam  of  the  world,  the  heats  of  youth,  or  the 
lUorements  of  vice,  it  generally  breaks  out  and 
docofen  itself  again  as  soon  as  discretion,  consi' 
doatioo,  age,  or  misfortunes  have  brought  the  man 
to  hnaselfl  The  fire  may  be  covered  and  overlaid,. 
Iw  caonot  be  entirely  quenched  and  smothered. 

A  state  of  temperance,  sobriety,  and  justice, 
without  devotion,  is  a  cold,  lifeless,  insipid  condi- 
(MB  of  virtae ;  and  is  rather  to  bt  styled  philoso- 
phy (haa  rellgioo.  Devotion  opens  the  mind  to 
pest  coDceptions,  and  fills  it  with  more  sublime 
idfas  than  any  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  most 
cnlted  science  i  and  aft  the  same  time  warms  and 
•S<t2tes  the  soul  more  than  sensnal  pleasure. 

It  has  been  observed  by  some  writers,  that  man 
H  fliore  distinguished  from  the  animal  world  by 
devotion  than  by  reason,  as  several  brute  crea- 
tores  discover  in  their  actions  something  like  a  faint 
{Itauaering  of  reason,  though  they  betray,  in  no 
M{le  circumstance  of  their  behaviour,  any  thing 
that  bears  the  least  afllnity  to  devotion.  It  is  cer- 
^t  (he  propensity  of  the  mind  to  religious  worw 
^pi  the  natural  tendency  of  the  son!  to  fly  to 
*(|B^  superior  being  for  succour  in  dangers  and 
'i<<reafa,  the  gratitude  to  an  Invisible  superin- 
^<*^t  which  arises  in  us  upon  receiving  any 
curaordiaary  and  unexpected  good  fortune,  the 
^»f  love  and  admiration  with  which  the  thoughts 
w  neo  are  so  wooderAilly  transported  in  niiedi- 
^1^  apoo  the  divine  perfectioos^-and  the  uni- 
^*^  concurrence  of  all  the  nations  under  heaven 
*  the  great  article  of  adorBtion,  plainly  show  that 

"niioo  or  religious  worsliip  must  be  the  effect  of 
tndiiiM  from  some  first  founder  of  mankind,  or 
Ihat  it  It  conformable  to  the  natural  light  of 
'*>wa,  or  that  it  proceeds  from  an  instinct  im- 

PiiBted  in  the  soul  itself.    For  my  part,  1  look 

*P<*  aU  these  to  be  the  concurrent  cania:  but 


whichever  of  them  shall  be  assigned  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  divine  worship.  It  manifestly  points  to  a 
Supreme  Being  as  the  fint  author  of  It. 

I  may  take  some  other  opportunitv  of  consider- 
ing those  particnlar  formsiand  methods  of  devotion  > 
which  are  taught  us  by  Christianity  i  but  shall  here 
observe  into  what  erron  even  this  divine  principle 
may  sometimes  lead  us,  when  it  is  not  moderated 
by  that  right  reason  which  was  given  as  as  the 
guide  of  all  our  actions. 

The  two  great  errors  into  which  a  mistaken  de> 
▼otion  may  betray  us,  are,  enthusiasm  and  supersti- 
tion. 

There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  than  a 
man  who  has  his  head  turned  with  a -religious  en- 
thusiasm. A  penon  thai  is  crazed,  though  with 
pride  or  midice,  is  a  sight  very  mortifying  to  hu- 
man nature ;  but  when  the  distemper  aris^  from 
any  Indiscreet  fervours  of  devotion,  or  too  intense 
an  application  of  the  mind  to  its  mistaken  duties^ 
it  deserves  our  cofiipassion  in  a  more  particnlar 
manner.  We  may,  however,  learn  this  lesfon  frooi 
it,  that  since  devotion  itself  (which  one  would  be 
apt  to  think  could  not  be  too  warm)  may  disorder 
the  mind,  unless  its  heats  are  tempered  with  cau- 
tion and  pinidtnce^  we  ahoidd  be  particularly  care> 
ful  to  keep  our  reason  as  cool  as  possible,  and  to 
guard  ourselves  in  all  parts  of  life  against  the  in- 
fluence of  passion,  imagination,  and  constitution. 

Devotion,  when  it  does  not  lie  under  the  check 
of  reason,  is  very  apt  to  degenerate  Into  enthu- 
siasm. When  the  mind  finds  herself  very  much  in- 
flamed vrlth  her  devotioos*  she  is  too  much  inclined 
to  think  they  are  not  of  her  own  kindling,  but 
blown  up  by  something  divine  within  ber.  If  she 
indulges  this  thought  too  far,  and  humoun  the 
growing  passion,  she  at  last  flings  herself  into  ima- 
ginary raptures  and  ecstasies ;  and  when  onee  sbo 
Fancies  herself  under  the  influence  of  a  divine  im- 
pulse, it  is  no  wonder  if  she  slights  human  ordi- 
nances, and  refuses  to  comply  with  any  established 
form  of  religion,  as  thinkinglierself  directed  by  a 
much  superior  guide. 

As  enthusiasm  is  a  kind  of  excess  in  devotion, 
supentition  is  the  excess  not  only  of  devotion,  but 
of  religion  in  general,  accnrding  to  an  old  heatbea 
saying,  quoted  by  Aulus  GelUus,  *  RtUgtntem  eue 
oporteif  reUgiosmn  nefeuf*  '  A  man  should  be  reli- 
gious, not  soperstitious.*  For,  as  toe  author  tells 
us,  Nigidius  observed  upon  this  passage,  that  the 
Latin  words  which  terminate  in  ofMS  generally  im- 
ply vicious  characters,  and  the  having  of  any  qm^. 
lity  to  an  excess.         ** 

An  enthusiast  in  religion  is  like  an  obstinate 
clown,  a  superstitious  man  like  an  Insipid  courtier. 
Enthusiasm  has  something  in  it  of  madness,  super- 
stition of  foil  V.  Most  of  the  sects  that  fall  shoit  of 
the  Church  of  England  have  in  them  strong  tinc- 
tures of  enthusiasm,  as  the  Roman  catholic  religion 
is  one  hn|;e  overgrown  body  of  childish  and  idle 
superetttions.  ^ 

The  Roman  catholic  church  seems  indeed  irreco- 
verably Inst  in  this  particular.  If  an  absurd  dress 
or  behaviour ,  be  introduced  in  the  world,  it  will 
sooft  be  found  out  suid  discarded.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  habit  or  ceremony,  though  never  so  ridi- 
culous, which  has  taken  sanctuary  in  the  churchf 
sticks  in  it  for  ever.  A -Gothic  bishop  perimpi 
thought  it  proper  to  repeat  such  a  form  in  such 
particular  shoes  or  slippers;  another  fancied  it 
would  be  very  decent  if  such  a  part  of  public  de> 
votions  were  performed  with  a  mitre  on  his  head, 
and  a  crosier  in  his  hand.  To  this  a  brother  Van- 
dafi  at  wise  as  tha  othen»  adds  an  antic  dross^ 
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whtcli  be  conceived  woald  aHude  very  aptly  to  todi 
and  suck  myiteries,  till  by  de|;reet  the  wbole  office 
has  decenerated  ioto  ao  empty  show. 

Their  sacceaon  see  the  vaoitv  and  inconvenieiice 
of  the  ceremooies ;  but,  instead  of  refonniiii^,  per- 
haps add  others,  which  they  think  more  siffoiflcaot, 
aod  which  take  posMssioo  in  the  same  manner,  and 
are  never  to  be  driven  oat  after  they  have  been 
once  admitted.  I  have  seen  the  Pope  olBciate  at 
St  Peter*By  where,  for  two  houn  together,  he  was 
bosied  in  patting  on  or  off  his  different  accontre- 
■Mnts,  according  to  the  different  parts  he  was  to 
act  In  them. 

Nothing  ia  so  gloriotis  in  the  eyes  of  mankind, 
and  ornamental  Co  human  nature,  setting  aside  the 
intlnile  advantages  which  arise  from  it,  as  a  strong 
steady,  masculine  piety  i  but  enthusiasm  and  so- 
perstitioo  are  the  weaknesMsof  human  reason, 
that  eipose  ns  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  infidels, 
and  sink  us  even  below  the  beasts  that  perish. 

Idolatry  may  be  looked  upon  as  another  error 
arising  him  mistaken  devotion;  but  because  rfr- 
flectioos  on  that  subject  would  be  of  no  use  to  an 
English  reader,  I  slmU  not  enlarge  upon  it. 

Aomsoa.  X. 


VWL    MONDAY,  OCTOBER  »,  nil. 


Am  dtocn  vUih  imtnteOor  edit  tt  komt. 

HOlU  Ep.  18.  L  L  V.  S5. 

Msay,  though  flAtUkr  mock  theB«lf«i,  prfrti«d 
Tkcir  Urn  owmding  iidgkboufs  Ikolu  to  mend. 

TMb  other  day,  as  I  passed  along  the  street,  I  mw 
a  sturdy  'prentice  boy  disputing  with  a  hackney- 
coachman  s  and  in  an  instant,  upon  some  word  of 
provocation,  throw  off  his  hat  and  penri  wig,  clench 
ttis  fist,  aad  strike  the  fellow  a  slap  on  the  face ; 
at  the  same  time  calling  him  a  rascal,  and  telling 
him  he  was  a  geotlemon's  son.  The  young  gentle- 
man was,  it  seems,  bound  to  a  blacksmith  i  aod 
the  debate  arose  about  payment  for  some  work 
done  about  a  coach,  near  which  thev  foiight.  His 
toaster,  during  the  combat,  was  full  of  his  bov's 
praises;  and  as  he  called  to  him  to  play'  with  his 
hands  sind  foot,  and  throw  in  hir  head,  he  made  all 
tts  who  stood  roimd  him  of  his  party,  by  declaring 
the  boy  had  verv  good  friends,  aod  he  could  tnat 
him  with  untold  gold.  As  I  am  genenlly  in  the 
theory  of  mankind,  I  could  not  but  make  my  r^ 
flections  upon  the  sudden  popularity  which  was 
raised  about  the  lad ;  and  perlmps,  with  my  friend 
iWitns,  fell  into  otiservatioos  upon  It,  which  were 
Coo  great  for  t|ie  occasion ;  or  ascribed  this  general 
fhvour  to  causes  which  had  nothing  to  do  towards  it. 
But  the  young  blacksmith's  beiiif  a  geatleman  was, 
methougnt.  What  created  him  good-will  from  his 
present  equality  with  the  mob  Aoui  him.  Add  to 
this,  that  he  was  not  so  much  a  gentleman,  as  not, 
at  the  same  tine  that  he  called  himsdf  snch,  to  use 
at  rough  methods  for  his  defence  as  Us  antagonist. 
The  advantage  of  his  having  good  friends,  as  his 
■aster  ezprosed  It,  was  not  laaily  urged ;  but  he 
showed  himself  superior  to  the  coachman  in  the 
personal  qaalities  of  courage  and  activity,  to  con- 
flrm  that  of  his  being  well  allied,  before  his  birth 
was  of  any  service  to  him. 

If  one  might  moralise  firom  this  silly  story,  a 
aan  would  say,  that  whatever  advantages  of  for- 
Cnne,  birth,  or  any  other  good,  people  possess  above 
the  rest  of  the  world,  they  should  show  collateral 
cmlaencini  poides  thorn  distioctiods ;  or  those  di»> 


tinctions  will  avail  only  to  beep  «p  cmmnnn  de^ 
cencies  and  ceremonies,  and  not  to  preserve  a  real 
place  of  fovoor  or  esteem  in  Ike  opinkm  aad  cm^ 
mon  sense  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

The  folly  of  people's  procedure.  In  imag^aiag 
that  nothing  more  is  nec^mry  thaa  property  and 
superior  circuDstaoces  to  support  them  in  distiac« 
tion,  appears  in  no  way  so  much  as  in  the  domeitic 
part  or  life  It  is  ordinary  to  feed  their  humoan 
into  unnatural  excrescences,  if  I  may  so  spcak^ 
and  make  their  whole  being  a  wayward  aad  no- 
easy  conditioa,  for  want  of  the  obvioof  roflectioa, 
that  all  parts  of  human  life  is  a  coomierce.  It  is 
not  only  paying  wages,  and  giving  commands,  that 
constitutes  a  master  of  a  fatoiily ;  but  prudes 
equal  behaviour,  with  readiness  to  protect 
cherish  them,  is  what  endtlcs  a  man  to  that 
racter  in  their  very  hearts  and  sentimentsi  It 
pleasant  enough  to  observe,  that  men  expect 
their  dependents,  from  their  sole  motive  of  fi 
all  the  good  effecU  which  a  Ubenl  cdocatiaBi,  and 
affluent  fortune,  and  everv  other  advaacage  cansot 
produce  in  themselves.  A  amn  will  have  his  ser- 
vant just,  diligent,  soher  and  chaste,  for  no  otber 
reasons  but  the  terror  of  losiog  his  master's  fovoar « 
when  all  the  laws  divine  and  human  caanot  keep 
him  whom  he  serves  wiihia  bounds,  with  idatiaa 
to  any  one  of  those  virtues.  But  both  in  great  aad 
ordinary  affairs,  all  superiority,  which  is  aot 
foonded  on  merit  and  virtue,  is  supported  only  by 
artifice  and  stmtagem.  Thas  yoa  see  flat 
are  the  agents  In  families  of  humourists,  and 
who  govern  themselves  by  any  thine  bat 
Makebatcs,  diiitant  relations  poor  kinsmen,  aad 
indigent  foUowen,  are  the  fry  which  support  Che 
ecoooDV  of  an  humoursome  rich  nsaa.  lie  b  cict^ 
nally  whispered  with  inielligeoce  of  who  are  true 
or  false  to  him  in  mattent  of  no  coosequeooe,  aad 
he  maintains  twenty  friends  to  defend  him  agaioat 
the  insinuations  of  one  who  would  perhaps  chcsat 
him  of  an  old  coat. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  farther  specalatioo  apoa 
this  sul^ect  at  preset,  but  think  the  following  let* 
ten  and  petition  are  made  up  of  proper  scalimeofta 
on  this  occasion. 

*  MB.  SPBCTATOn, 

*  I  AH  a  servant  to  an  old  lad v,  who  Is  governed 
by  one  she  calls  her  friend ;  who  Is  so  fasailiar  an 
one,  that  she  takes  upon  her  to  advise  her  wlthoac 
being  called  to  it,  and  makes  her  uneasy  with  all 
about  her.  Proy,  sir,  be  pteaeed  to  give  ns  wome 
remarks  upon  voluntary  counsellors;  and  IrC  these 
people  know,  that  to  give  any  body  advice,  is  t0 
say  to  that  penon,  "  I  am  your  betcen."  Pnay, 
sir,  as  near  as  yon  can,  describe  that  eieraal  flirt 
and  disturber  of  families,  Mrs.  Taperty,  who  ia 
always  visiting,  and  putting  people  ia  a  iray,  aa 
they  call  it.  If  you  can  make  her  suy  at  fcoaae 
one  evening,  you  will  be  a  generU  beaefoctor  Co 
all  the  ladies  women  in  town,  and  particabsfly  C« 

'  Your  loving  friend, 

*  SUSASr  CITIk* 

*  M««  SraCTATOB, 

'  I  AH  a  footman,  and  live  with  one  of  thoM  saca, 
each  of  whom  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best-ha- 
moured  men  in  die  worid,  but  that  he  b  paaJMiiair. 
Pray  be  pleased  to  inform  them,  that  he  who  b 
passionate,  and  takes  no  care  to  command  hb  hasti 
ness,  does  more  injury  to  hb  friends  aad  senaato 
in  one  half  hour,  than  whole  vears  caa  aCoae  fbr. 
This  master  of  mine,  who  b  tne  betC  man  alive  ia 
common  fame,  disoblige*  somebody  every  day  he 
lives;  and  strikes  me  for  the  next  thing  1  do,  be* 
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tame  he  k  ont  of  hmhoiir  at  if.  tf  these  f  eotlemen 
knev  thai  they  do  all  the  mischief  that  is  ever  4one 
io  convenation,  the^  would  reform:  and  I  who 
have  been  a  Spectator  of  gentlemen  at  dinner  for 
naiy  >'ean,  have  leen  that  indiscretion  does  ten 
times  more  miflchief  than  ilUnature,  But  you  will 
rrpresefit  this  better  than 

*  Yoor  abused  bumble  servant, 

*  THQjHAB  4HOKY.* 
*  TO  THE  SPBCTATOR. 

*  The  humble  petition  of  John  Steward,  Robert 
Bfftjpi;,  Harry  Cook,  and  Abigail  Chambers,  in 
hetJalffOf  themselves  and  their  relations,  belong- 
ing; to  and  dispersed  in  the  sevoral  services  of 
nrast  of  the  great  families  within  the  cities  of  Loo- 
doo  and  Westminster : 

*8beweCli, 
*TuAT  In  many  of  the  families  in  which  your 
petJtiADers  live  and  are  employed,  the  several 
liesdi  of  tbem  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  what 
i»  bfiimees,  and  are  very  little  judges  when  they 
an  wf  U  or  ill  ntcd  by  us  your  said  petitioners. 

*  That  for  want  of  such  skill  in  their  own  affairs, 
sad  by  indulgence  of  their  own  laziness 'and  pride, 
they  continually  keep  about  them  certain  mi»- 
ckierotts  aaimals  called  spies. 

*  That  whenever  a  spy  is  entertained,  the  pea^e 
of  (bat  house  is  from  that  moment  banished. 

*  That  spies  never  give  an  account  of  good  ser- 
vic«9,  but  represent  our  mirth  and  freedom  by  the 
vonb  wantooseM  and  disorder. 

*  That  in  aU  families  where  there  are  spies,  there 
^  a  general  jealousy  and  misunderstanding. 

*  That  the  BBasters  and  mistresses  of  such  houses 
lire  in  continual  saspicion  of  their  ingenuoiw  and 
tne  servants,  and  are  given  up  to  the  management 
of  (bote  who  ore  false  and  perfidious. 

*  That  sueh  masten  and  mistresses  who  entertain 
ipies,  arc  no  longer  more  than  cyphers  in  their  own 
Ufflilies;  and  that  we  your  petitioners  are  with 
trad  disdain  obliged  to  pay  all  Our  respect,  and 
rxpea  all  our  maintenance  from  such  spies. 

*  Your  petittonen  therefore  most  humbly  pray, 

that  you  would  represent  the  premises  to  all 
persons  of  condition  i  and  your  petitioners,  as 
10  duty  bound,  shall  for  ever  pray,  &c' 


K«  SOS.    TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  SS,  17l1. 

Phahe  pater,  u  doi  A«^f  mihi}namini»usum, 
ihefMtm.  Cijfmene  eulpam  tub  imagine  cUat; 
Pi^mara  da,  gemtor 

OVUX  Met.  1.  ii.  vcr.  36. 

IDMtriQfM  pBKoti  aloce  yoo  dont  despise 
A  fogtaV*  tuuDft,  some  certain  tokien  give,        1 
Tint  I  may,  Clymcoc^  prood  boast  believe,      ( 
Nor  looger  uader  fiUae  reproaches  grieve.  # 

ADDISON.        ^ 

TvEUB  is  a  loose  tribe  of  men  whom  I  have  not 
^  taken  notice  of,  that  ramble  into  all  the  corners 
«f  this  great  city,  in  order  to  seduce  such  unfortii- 
Bale  tealcs  as  foil  into  their  walks.  These  Aban- 
doned prafligacef  raise  op  issue  in  every  quarter  of 
the  town,  and  very  lofken,  for  a  valuable  const- 
deration,  father  it  upon  the  churchwarden.    By 


preying  at  lat^  aqd  living  upon  the  common,  he 
finds  so  much  game  in  a  populous  city, -that  it  is 
surprising  to  consider  the  numbers  which  he  some* 
times  propagates.  We  see  many,  a  young  fellow 
who  b  scarce  of  age,  that  could  lay  his  claim  to 
the  jus  irium  liberorumj  or  the  privileges  ^hich 
were  granted  by  the  Roman  laws  to  all  such  as  were 
fathers  of  three  children.  Nay,  I  have  heard  m 
rake,  who  was  not  quite  Ave  and  twenty,  declaro 
himself  the  father  of  a  seventh  son,  and  very  pru- 
dently determine  to  breed  him  up  a  physician.  In 
short,  the  town  b  full  of  these  young  patriarchs, 
not  to  mention  several  battered  beans,  wlio,  like 
heedless  spendthrifts  that  squander  away  their 
estates  before  they  are  masters  of  them,  have  raised 
up  their  whole  stock  of  children  before  marriage. 

I  most  not  here  omit  the  particular  whim  of  an 
impudent  libertine,  that  bad  a  little  smattering  of 
heraldry}  and  observing  how  the  genealogies  of 
great  families  were  often  dmwn  up  ia  the  shape  of 
trees,  had  taken  a  faney  to  dispose  of  his  own  ille^ 
gitimate  issue  in  a  figure  of  the  same  kind » 


Nee  longttm  ttmput  et  ingem 


EriU  ad  calum  ramiaj'eticibiu  arbm, 
JUraturqite  nova»jYondc%  ct  non  tua  ponut,* 

VIRG.  Georg.  iU  VCT.  fltt 

*  And  in  ■hort  space  the  laden  boughs  aiito, 
With  happy  fruit  advancins  to  the  skies: 
The  mother  plant  admires  the  leaves  nnknomi 
or  alieiL trees,  and  appks  not  her  own.' 
^  DRYDEN. 

t 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  was  marked  with  his  own 
name.  Will  Maple.  Ont  of  the  side  of  it  grew  a 
large  barren  branch,  Inscribed  Mary  Maple,  tho 
name  of  his  unhappy  wife.  The  head  was  adorned 
with  five  huge  bougfaar  On  the  bottom  of  the  first 
was  written  in  capital  characters  Kate  Cole, 
who  branched  out  tnto  three  sprics,  vts^  William,* 
Richard,  and  Rebecca.  Sal  Twiford  gave  birth 
to  another  bough  that  shot  up  into  Sairah,  Tom, 
Will,  «nd  Franks  The  third  aim  of  the  tree  had 
only  a  single  infant  on  it,  with  a  space  left  for  a 
second,  the  parent  from  whom  it  sprung  being  near 
her  time  when  the  author  took  this  Ingenious  device 
into  his  head:  The  two  other  great  boughs  were' 
very  plentifolly  loaden  with  fruit  of  |he  same 
kind  $  besides  which,  there  were  many  ornamental 
braoches  that  did  not  bear.  In  short,  a  more  flou- 
rishing tree  never  came  out  of  the  heralds*  ofiice. 

Wlmt  makes  this  generation  of  vermin  so  very 
prolific,  is  the  tndefotigable  diligence  with  which 
they  apply  thenuelves  to  their  busineiB.  A  man 
does  not  undergo  more  watching  and  fatigues  in  a 
campaign,  than  in  the  course  A  a  vicious  amour. 
As  it  is  said  of  some  men,  that  they  make  their 
business  their  pleasure,  these  sons  of  darkness  may 
be  said  to  make  their  pleasure  their  business.  They 
might  conquer  their  corrupt  Inclinations  with  half 
the  pains  they  are  at  in  gratifying  them. 

Nor  is  t^e  invention  of  these  men  less  to  be  ad* 
mired  than  their  industry  and  vigilance.  There  is 
a  fragment  of  Apollodorus  the  comic  poet  (who 
was  contemporary  with  Menander)  which  is  full  of 
humour,  as  follows :  '  Thou  mayest  shut  up  thy 
doors,'  says  he,  '  with  tiars  and  bolts.  It  will  be 
impossible  for  the  blacksmith  to  make  them  so  fost, 
but  a  cat  and  a  whoremaster  will  find  a  way 
through  them.*    In  a  word,  there  is  no  head  so  full 


thb  neaaa  there  are  several  married  men  who  have  I  of  stratagems  as  that  of  a  libidinous  man. 


a  tittie  fomily  in  most  of  the  parishes  of  London 
asd  Westminster,  and  several  bachelors  who  are 
anyone  by»  charge  of  children, 
^hea  •  naa  once  gives  hinself  this  liberty  of 


Were  1  to  propose  a  punishment  for  this  infa* 
mous  race  of  propagators,  it  should  be  to  send 
themy  after  the  second  or  third  ofience,  into  our 
American  colonies,  in  order  to  people  those  parts- 
1 1 
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of  her  fl^jetty's  domiiAMi  wlwre  then  ii  m  ivaot 
of  iBhabiUuiti,  aody  in  the  phnwe  of  Diogenes,  to 
*  plant  men.*  Some  eoantriei  pnaith  tSb  crime 
with  death  I  bttt  I  think  tneh  B  bnniriwiealwonld  Im 
mflclent,  and  might  tnni  Mm  generativo  lacalty  to 
the  adfaatagc  of  the  pablic 

In  the  mean  time,  till  these  gentleaMB  may  be 
tboi  dikpoted  of,  I  wonld  earnestly  exhort  than  to 
take  rare  of  those  onfortnnate  cieatves  whom 
they  have  hroogbt  into  the  worid  by  these  indirect 
metliods,  and  to  give  their  spurioos  childreo  such 
Btt  edoeation  at  mmr  render  them  more  ▼irtoons 
than  their  parents.  This  it  the  best  atonement  they 
can  make  for  their  own  crimes,  and  indeed  the 
•nly  method  that  h  left  them  to  repair  their  past 
miscarriaget* 

I  woald  likewite  deiire  them  to  consider,  whe- 
ther they  are  not  bonnd  in  common  humanity,  at 
well  as  by  all  the  obligatiew  of  religion  and  n». 
tare,  to  make  tome  provision  for  thote  whom  they 
have  not  only  given  life  to,  but  entailed  apon 
them,  thoQgh  very  unreasonably,  a  degree  of  shame 
and  disgrace.  And  here  1  cannot  but  take  notice 
of  those  depraved  notions  which  prevail  ambog 
as,  and  whidi  must  have  taken  rise  from  our  na* 
taral  indination  to  favour  a  vice  to  which  we  are 
to  very  prone,  namely,  that  bastardy  and  cnck- 
oldom  shodld  be  looked  unon  as  reproaches;  and 
that  the  ineudny  which  is  only  due  to  lewdness 
and  fnlsehood,  should  £til  In  so  unreasonable  a 
manner  upon  dke  penons  who  are  Innocent. 

I  have  been  insensibly  drawn  into  this  discoone 
by  the  following  letter,  which  is  dimwn  up  with 
tu^  a  tpirit  of  sinceri^,  that  I  question  not  but 
the  writer  of  U  hM  represented  hit  ease  in  a  tfne 
and  gennlae  light. 


*  I  AM  one  of  thote  people  who  by  the  general  opi<^ 
nion  of  the  world  are  counted  both  inftunous  and 


iianppy. 

*  My  father  It  a  very  eminent  maa  ia  thit  king- 
dom, nnd  one  who  bean  coatlderable  oflket  in  it 
I  am  hb  toai  but  my  mitlbrtuae  it,  that  I  dare  not 
call  hfan  fiuher,  nor  he  without  thatte  own  me  as 
Ms  tene,  I  bei^  illegitimate,  and  therefore  de- 
prived of  that  emieariog  teodemcm  and  unparal- 
feled  Mtitfaction  which  a  good  tsan  flnds  in  the 
love  and  conTcrmtion  of  a  parent.  Neither  have 
I  the  opportunities  to  render  him  the  duties  of  a 
soa,  he  having  always  carried  himself  at  so  vast  a 
distance,  and  with  such  superiority  towards  me, 
that  bv  loQg  Bse  I  have  contracted  a  timorousncti 
when  before  him,  which  hinderi  me  from  declaring 
my  own  necemities,  and  giving  him  to  undemand 
tliie  Incoovenienciei  I  andergo. 

*  It  is  my  misfortune  to  have  beea  neither  bred 
a  scholar,  a  soldier,  nor  to  any  kind  of  busioew, 
which  renders  me  intireJv  incapable  of  making 
provision  for  myself  without  hit  assistance;  and 
this  eieates  a  continual  uneatlncss  in  my  mind,  fear- 
ing I  shall  in  time  want  bread ;  my  father,  if  I 
saay  so  call  him,  giving  me  but  very  faint  omir* 
ances  of  doing  any  thing  for  me. 

*  I  have  hitherto  lived  somewhat  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  it  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  labour 
for  my  livlag.  I  am  in  continual  anxiety  for  my 
future  fortune,  pnd  under  a  grent  unhappincss  In 
losing  the  sweet  ronvenatloo  and  friendly  advice 
of  my  parents  I  so  that  I  cannot  look  upon  myself 
otherwiie  thaa  as  a  monster,  strangely  sprung  up 
In  natare,  which  every  one  te  nshamed  to  own. 

*  I  am  thought  to  be  a  man  of  some  natural  parts, 
and  by  the  coatiooal  reading  what  yon  have  of- 


fered the  woridf  tiecoifte  an  admlKr  thereof,  which 
hat  drawn  me  to  make  thb  confctsioni  al  Ike  nme 
time  hoping,  if  any  thiig  herela  shall  touch  you 
with  a  tente  of  pity,  you  would  thea  allow  wc  the 
favoor  of  your  oplaioa  therenpoai  a&  alto  whst 
part  I,  being  unlawfully  lioni,  sMiy  claim  of  Ihe 
nian*s  affection  who  begot  me,  sind  hiow  far  la  you 
opinion  I  am  to  be  thcraght  his  son,  or  he  ackoov- 
ledged  as  my  father.  Your  sentiments  aad  odficf 
herein  will  be  a  great  consolation  aad  mtiific^ 
tiootoy 


*  Your  admirer  aad 
'  humble  tervkit. 


Aoonon. 


w.  t.* 
C 
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nimium  tmkrieiu 
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Vfitgrmta 
£ivmltm§ 

tiwi.MO.  sn 

With  wlDDing  tamm  the  my  tool  diswint 

Her  flMe  dam  Ibtth  «  thouauMl  fayt» 
My  C7t-bdk tirta* and  1  grawgVldf  wbllc  1 

oongrevb. 

I  AM  not  at  all  dbpleaied  that  I  am  become  (ht 
courier  of  love,  and  that  the  dittrested  is  thtt 
patsion  convey  their  complaints  to  each  other  bj 
my  meaas.  The  following  letters  have  latelv  cooic 
to  my  hands,  and  shall  have  their  place  with  greal 
willingness.  As  to  the  reader's  enter(aliimcnt,he  will, 
I  hope,  forgive  the  Inserting  such  partlcalais  m  to 
him  may  perhaps  seem  frivolois,  but  are  to  the  per- 
sons wlio  wrote  them  of  the  highest  conseyeuce. 
I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the  prefbcet,  coapli- 
ments,  nnd  apologies  made  to  me  before  each 
epistle  when  it  was  desired  to  be  Inaerted ;  hut  is 
generd  they  tell  me,  that  the  penoos  to  whom  they 
are  ^dressed  have  iotiamtions,  by  phratm  aad  •!• 
lusions  in  them,  from  whence  they  came. 

'  TO  THB  SOTBAOnt. 

*  Tas  word;  by  which  I  addrem  you,  gives  you, 
who  undentand  Portngucse  *,  a  lively  imige  of 
the  tender  regard  I  have  for  you.  IW  SpecUtor  • 
late  letter  from  Statire  -f  gave  ate  the  hmt  to  me 
the  ssime  method  of  exp^ittiBg  myself  to  voo.  I 
am  not  affhNrtcd  at  the  design  your  late  behafiour 
discovered  you  had  In  your  addresMt  to  me  i '  ' 


I  impute  it  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  rtchcr 
than  your  particular  uult  At  I  aim  at  Bothim 
more  than  being  youn,  I  am  williag  to  be  a 
ttrancer  to  your  name,  your  fortune,  or  nay  AgoR 
which  your  wife  »ight  expect  to  mnke  lo  the 
world,  provided  my  comiteree  witb  you  it  not  It 
be  a  guilty  one.  I  retign  gay  drem,  the  pleasum 
of  viiiti,  equipage,  plays,  balls,  and  opcrm,  («* 
that  one  satisClictiott  of  having  you  for  ever  miar. 
1  am  willing  you  shall  industriously  conceal  Che 
only  canse'of  triumph  which  I  cad  know  in  this 
life.'  I  wish  only  to  have  it  my  duty,  nt  well  m 
my  Inclinatioo,  to  tfudy  your  happhsem.    If  this 


•  Theft  Is  oo  suck  wd  as  aurhtdw  la  the 
dIclioDarie*.  AtudadtM  (ftr  whicb  mt  ma j  mi ppotc  U  Co  Un 
bttn  mliukeh]  kignieew  **  the  nio»t  leAora,  moat  fearer  isd 
irdeDt  dntm  for  BomeUilnc  abanit,  aeeoBfiaaltd  «iik  a  w 
liatiHle  and  aoxlout  rc|aii^  wkteh  caaoM  be  ea>w«d  H 
ooe  word  la  anj  other  languafc*  *  faadade.*  aay  iW  dic> 

com  tUteo  de  jjueiwiYo.'— gaudades,  thcrcJbrr, 
every  good  wWu* 

f  The  gist  letter  in  1«*  1991 
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kiMt  the  cied  tUi  leMer  mtmA  to  aim  at,  yaa 
ve  to  oodentaod  that  I  had  »  miiMl  to  be  rid  of 
jfM,  aod  took  the  readtert  way  to  pall  yoa  withaa 
«fer  of  what  jon  woald  aever  desist  panoiDg 
while  yoa  recelYod  ill  osafcu  Be  a  true  mao )  be 
■y  dave  while  you  doubt  me,  and  neglect  me 
vhee  yoa  think  I  love  yon.  I  defy  yon  to^nd 
Mt  what  is  year  picsent  circoaatance  with  me| 
hit  I  kaow  while  I  can  keep  thb  saspense, 

*  I  am  year  admired 

*  BaUflPA«* 

*  aAnAH, 

*  It  is  a  stnage  state  of  mind  a  man  Is  la,  when 
ike  very  imperfection  of  a  woman  be  loves  torn 
iitsexecUencles  and  advantages.  1  do  assure  yon, 
I  sffl  very  much  afraid  of  ventaring  npoa  you.  I 
BOW  like  you  in  spite  of  my  reason,  and  think  U 
m  HI  cireamstanee  to  owe  one's  happinem  to  no- 
ttoB^  bat  iafatnatioa.  I  can  see  yon  ogle  all  the 
ywBg  fellowB  who  look  at  yoo,  and  dbsenreyoar 
tjt  waader  after  aew  conquests  every  moment 
jN sie  m  a  public  place;  and  yet  there  to  such  a 
beuitvla  aH  your  looks  and  gestures,  that  I  cannot 
kst  admire  yoo  in  the  very  act  of  endeavouring  to 
piB  the  hearts  of  others  My  condition  Is  the 
nne  with  that  of  the  lover  in  The  Way  of  the 
Worid  *•  I  have  studied  your  fiudts  so  long^  that 
tk^  are  become  as  fismiliar  to  Bie,and  I  like  them 
u  well  as  I  do  my  own.  Look  to  it,  madam,  and 
conader  whether  you  think  this  gay  behaviour  will 
appear  to  am  as  amiable  when  an  husband,  as  it 
^now  to  me  a  lover.  Things  are  so  farad- 
noccd,  thai  we  most  proceed  i  and  I  hope  you 
»iU  lay  to  heart,  that  it  irlll  be  becoming  in  me 
to  appear  still  your  lover^  but  not  in  you  to  be  still 
Bj  mistress*  Gaiety  in  the  matrimonial  life  to 
fiacrfiil  iaooe  sei,  but  exceptionable  in  the  otiyer. 
A»  jfott  improve  these  little  hinto,  you  will  ascer* 
tsta  the  happiacm  or  uneasiness  of, 

*  1U.OAM, 

'  Tour  mostobeidient, 

*  most  humUe  servaat,    . 

•t.d' 

<SIB, 

'  Waaa  I  nt  at  the' window,  and  yon  at  tha  other 
md  of  the  room  by  my  cousin,  I  saw  you  cateh 
■e  ioekiag  at  you.  Since  yop  have  the  secret  at 
laa,  which  I  am  sore  you  should  never  have  known 
bit  by  inadvertency,  wbat.my  eyes  said  was  true. 
Bit  it  to  too  soon  to  confirm  it  with  my  hand,  there- 
fuethsU  not  tabacfibe  my  name.' 

*  Tixaa  ware  other  i^ntlemen  nearer,  and  I  know 
m  aeccvty  yoa  were  under  to  take  up  that  flip- 
paat  creature's  fan  last  night  {  but  you  shall  aever 
toachaatick  of  aUne  more,  tlm^'f  pos. 

M         *  miujs.* 

'  90  oot4»wn  a s,  iv  spaim  f . 

*  Biroaa  thU  caa  reach  the  beat  of  husbands  and 
Ihe  ffaadat  lover,  thoae  tender  names  will  be  of 

to  me.     The  indispoaltion  In 


whidi  yoa,  to  obey  the  dictates  of  yoitr  honour  aad 
d«j,  left  me^  MS  Increaied  upon  me }  and  I 
•a  afqaaialed  by  my  physicians  I  cannot  liVe  a 
week  loageff.  At  thto  tfaae  my  spirita  foil  me|  and 
h  ii  the  ardent  lovo  I  have  for  you  that  carries  me 
^«d  my  strength,  aad  eaables  me  to  teU  you, 
tbemast  paiafal  tUag  la  the  prospect  of  death  to. 


tbaft  tlUb 
lltaaMot 

to  bavc  been  Gotood  Biven* 


that  I  Biust  part  with  yov.  But  let  it  be  a  com* 
fort  to  yoo;  that  I  have  no  guilt  hangs  upon  me* 
no  unrepented  foHy  that  retardii  mei  but  I  pam 
away  my  last  hours  in  reflection  upon  the  bappl- 
nesa  we  have  lived  toi  together,  and  in  sorrow  tnat 
it  to  so  soon  to  have  an  end.  This  is  a  frailty 
which  I  hope  Is  so  far  from  criminal,  that  me- 
thinks  there  to  a  kind  of  piety  in  being  so  unwii- 
ling  to  be  separated  fW>m  a  state  which  to  the  In. 
stitution  of  heaven,  and  in  which  we  have  lived 
according  to-  its  laws.  As  we  know  no  more  of 
the  next  life,  but  that  It  will  be  an  happy  one  to 
the  good,  and  miserable  to  the  wicked,  why  may 
we  not  please  aunelves  at  least,  io  alleviate  the 
dilBculty  of  resigning  thto  being,  in  Unagining  that 
we  shall  have  a  sense  of  what  passes  below,  and 
may  possibly  be  employed  in  goidiag  the  steps  ot 
tbmt  with  whom  we  walked  with  innocence  when 
mortal?  Why  amv  not  I  hope  to  go  on  in  my  osuai 
work,  and,  thmigh  unknown  to  yoo,  be  asistant  in 
all  the  conflicts  of  your  mind  ?  Give  me  leave  to 
my  to  yoo,  O  best  of  men,  that  I  cannot  figure  to 
myself  a  greater  happincm  than  in  such  an  en»- 
ployment.  To  be  present  at  all  the  adventures  tp 
which  humaa  life  is  exposed,  to  admlatoter  slumber 
to  thy  eyelids  in  the  agoalesi  of  a  fever,  to  cover 
thy  beloved  face  ia  the  day  of  battle,  to  go  with 
thee  a  guardian  ai^l  incapable  of  wound  or  pain, 
where  I  have  longed  to  attend  thee  when  a  weak, 
a  fearful  woman :  these,  my  dear,  are  the  thoughts 
with  which  I  wann  my  poor  languid  heart.  But 
indeed!  am  not  capable  under  my  present  weak- 
ness of  bearing  the  strong  agonies  of  miad  I  fall 
intO)  when  1  form  to  myself  die  grief  yoo  will  be 
in,  upon  your  first  bearing  of  my  departure.  I 
wilt  not  dwell  upon  this,  because  your  kind  and 
generous  heart  will  be  bnt  the  more  allllcted,  the 
more  the  person  for  whom  yon  lament  offen  you 
consolktion.  My  last  breath  will,  If  I  am  myself, 
expire  in  a  prayer  for  ymL  I  sliall  never  see  thy 
face  a^n.    Farewell  for  ever.' 

T. 
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Dedpimur  iptde,  rec«< 


HOR.  An  Foet  vcr.35. 


SeaActk  sc3. 


Deladed  by  a  teemlog  exodkaoe. 

ROKOMMON. 

Wami  I  meet  with  any  vicious  dmracttr  that  Is 
not  generally  known,  In  order  to  prevent'lts  doing 
mischief,  I  draw  it  at  length,  aad  set  It  ap  as  a 
scarecrow )  by  which  means  I  do  not  only  mako 
an  example  of  the  penon  to  whom  H  bdongs,  but 
give  warning  to  all  her.miuesty*s  snigects,  that  they 
may  not  suflSer  by  it  Thus,  to  change  the  alliaion, 
I  have  marked  out  several  of  the  shoato  and  quickv 
sands  of  life,  and  am  continually  employed  in  di» 
covering  those  which  are  still  concealed.  In  order 
to  keep  the  Ignorant  and  unvmry  from  running 
upon  them.  It  to  vHtb  thb  intention  that  I  publtoh 
the  following  letter,  which  brings  to  light  soma 
secrets  of  this  natare. 

'  Wn.  SPBCTATOR, 

*  Taaax  are  none  of  your  speculations  which  I 
read  over  with  greater  delight,  than  those  which 
are  designed  for  the  improvement  of  our  sex.  Yoa 
have  endeavoured  to  correct  our  unreasonable  fean 
and  superstitions,  in  your  seventh  and  twrtflh  pa^ 
pers;  our  fency  fcr  equlpa^  la  your  fifleeathi 
our  love  of  puppet-ihowt,  ia  yov  tUrty-finti  our 
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notions  of  beanty,  Iq  ywr  Cbirty-third  i  our  incli- 
nation  for  romanoes,  in  yoar  Ibirty-fleventb  i  our 
passion  for  French  fopperies,  in  yoor  forty-4ifth  i 
oar  manliood  and  party  zeal,  in  yoor  fifty-WYentb ; 
our  abuse  of  dancuf  ,  in  your  sixty-siztb  and  sixty- 
iereothi  our  levity,  in  your  hundred  and  tweoty- 
eif^thi  our  love  of  coxcombs,  in  your  hundred  and 
0fty- fourth,  and  hundred  and  fifty-serenth ;  our 
tyranny  over  tbe  ben-peciLt,  in  your  hundred 
and  seventy-sixth.  You  have  described  the  Pict, 
In  your  forty-firrt;  the  Idol,  in  your  seventy- 
third  i  tbe  Demurrer,  in  your  eighty-ninth;  the 
Salamander,  in  your  hundred  and  ninety-eighth. 
Ton  have  likewise  talien  to  pieces  our  dress,  and 
represented  to  us  the  extravagancies  we  are  often 
guilty  of  in  that  partirular.  You  have  fallen  upon 
our  patches  in  yoor  fiftieth  and  eighty-fint ;  our 
commodes,  in  your  ninety-«igbth|  our  fans,  in  your 
hundred  and  second ;  our  riding-habits,  in  your 
hundred  and  fourth  i  our  hoop-petticoats,  in  your 
hundred  and  twenty.seventh|  besides  a  great  many 
little  blemishes  which  yon  have  touched  upon  in 
your  several  other  papeis,  and  in  those  many  let- 
ters that  are  scattered  up  and  down  your  works. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  own,  that  the  compli- 
ments you  pay  our  sex  are  innumerable,  and  that 
those  very  faulu  which  you  represent  in  us,  are 
neither  black  in  themselves,  nor,  as  yon  own,  unU 
▼CTsal  among  us.  But,  sir,  it  is  plain  that  these 
your  discouises  are  calculated  for  none  but  the  fa- 
shionable part  of  womankind,  and  for  the  use  of 
those  who  are  rather  indiscreet  than  vicious.  But, 
sir,  there  b  a  sort  of  prostitutes  in  the  lower  part 
of  our  sex,  who  are  a  scandal  to  us,  and  very  well 
deserve  to  fail  under  your  censure.  I  know  it 
would  debase  your  paper  too  much  to  enter  into 
(he  behaviour  of  these  female  libertines;  but  as 
your  remarks  on  some  part  of  it  would  be  a  doing 
or  jusUce  to  several  women  of  virtue  and  honour, 

S'  hose  reputations  suffer  by  it,  I  hope  you  will  not 
ink  it  improper  to  give  the  public  some  accounts 
of  this  nature.  You  must  know,  sir,  I  am  pro- 
Yoked  to  write  you  this  leUer,  by  the  behaviour 
of  an  infamous  woman,  who,  'having  passed  her 
youth  in  a  most  shamelea  state  of  prostitution,  is 
now  one  of  those  who  gidn  their  livdHhood  by  se- 
ducing others  that  are  younger  than  tbeonelvcs, 
anjl  by  esUblisipiDg  a  criminal  commerce  between 
the  two  sexes.  Among  several  of  her  artifices  to 
get  money,  she  frequently  persuhdes  a  vain  young 
fellow,  that  such  a  woman  of  quality,  or  such  a 
celebrated  toast,  eoteruins  a  secret  passion  for 
him,  and  wants  nothing  but  an  opportunity  of  re- 
vealing iL  .  Nay,  she  has  gone  so  far  as  to  write 
letters  in  the  name  of  a  woman  of  figure,  to  bor- 
row money  of  one  of  these  foolish  Roderigo*s  •, 
which  she  has  afterwards  appropriated  to  her  own 
use.  In  the  mean  time,  the  person  who  has  lent 
the  money,  has  thought  a  lady  under  obligations 
to  him,  who  scarce  knew  his  name;  and  wondered 
at  her  ingratitude  when  be  has  been  with  her,  that 
she  has  not  owned  the  favour,  though  at  the  same 
time  he  was  too  much  a  man  of  honour  to  put  her 
la  mind  of  it, 

•  '  When  this  abandoned  baggage  meets  with  a 
man  who  has  vanity  enough  to  give  credit  to  rela- 
tions of  this  nature,  she  turns  him  to  very  good 
liccount  by  ^prating  praises  that  were  never  ut- 
tered, and  delivering  messages  that  were  never 
sent.  As  the  house  of  this  shameless  creature  is 
frequented  by  several  forelgneis^  1  have  heard  of 

•  Tlic  chanctrr  m  named  la  fihakspssivli  mndv  of 
PtheUo,  sad  who  is  the  fIJIy  dope  oMagoVvillsay. 


another  artifice,  out  of  which  she  oflten  laim  mo» 
ney.  The  foreigner  sighs  afker  some  British  besnty, 
whom  he  only  knows  by  feme ;  upon  which  the 
promises,  if  he  can  be  secret,  to  procare  kiai  a 
meeting.    The  stranger,  ravished  at  hb  good  for- 
tune, gives  her  a  present,  and  in  a  little  thae  b 
introduced  to  some  imaginary  title;  for  yea  mm 
know  that  thb  cunning  purveyor  has  her  repreies- 
tativeSf.upon  this  occasion,  of  some  of  the  finest 
ladies  in  the  kingdom.    By  thb  means,  as  I  «■ 
informed,  it  b  usual  enough  to  meet  with  a  Ger- 
man count  in  foreign  countries,  that  shall  make  bi» 
boasts  of  favours  he  has  received  from  woaicn  of 
the  highest  ranks,  and  the  most  unl»lembhrd  cha- 
racters.   NoW»  sir,  what  safety  b  there  for  a  wo- 
man's  reputation,  when  a  lady  may  be  thou  proiti- 
tuted  as  it  were  by  proxy,  and  be  vepuled  aa  aa- 
chasto  woman  ;  as  the  hero  in  the  ninth  book  of 
Diyden*s  VligU  is  looked  upon  as  a  coward,  be- 
cause tbe  phantom  which  appeared  in  hb  likeness 
ran  away  fhim-Turaus?  Yon  may  depend  upon 
what  I  relate  to  you  to  be  matter  of  fact,  and  tUtt 
practice  of  more  than  one  of  these  female  pan- 
ders.   If  yon  print  thb  letter,  I  nsny  give  you 
some  further  acconnts  of  thb  viciona  wwct  of  wo- 


Yonr  hnmble  servant. 


I  shall  add  twd  other  letters -on  different  sabjccti 
to  fill  up  my  paper. 

*  MB.  SPBCTATOn, 

*  I  AM  a  country  deigyman,  and  hope  you  will 
lend  me  your  assbtance  In  ridiculing  some  little 
indecencies  which  cannot  so  properly  be  expoied 
horn  the  pulpit. 

*  A  widow  lady,  who  straggled  thb  masmer  from 
London  Into  my  parish  for  the  benefit  of  the  air, 
as  she  says,  appears  every  Sunday  at  chnrch  with 
many  fhshiomUile  extravagancies,  to  tbe  great 
astonishment  of  my  congregation. 

*  But  what  gives  us  the  most  ofence  la,  her  the- 
atrical manner  of  singing  the  psalma.  She  iotn^ 
duces  above  fifty  Italian  ain  into  tbe  bundrrdth 
psalm;  and  whilst  we  begin  **  All  people**  in  the 
old  sofemn  tune  6f  our  forefhthers,  tht  In  a  qoite 
different  key  rans  divisions  on  the  voweb,  aad 


adorns  them  with  the 


r^^^ 


of  Nicolini :  if  she 


meets  with  **  eke**  or  *^aye;'  which  are  freqarat 
in  the  metre  of  Hopkins  and  Stemhold,  we  are 
certain  to  hear  her  qaavering  them  half  a  miaate 
after  ns,  to  some  sprightly  ain  of  the  oper^ 

*  I  am  very  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  chnrch 
music;  but  fear  this  abuse  of  It  may  asake  ay 
parish' ridiculous,  who  already  look  on  the  sibk* 
ing  psalms  as  an  entertainment,  and  not  part  of 
their  devotion  t  berides,  I  am  apprehensive  that 
the  Infection  may  spread;  for  'Squire  fiqaeckass, 
who  by  his  voice  seeau  (If  1  may  use  the  expro- 
sion)  to  be  cnt  out  for  an  Italian  singer,  wa*  last 
Sunday  practbing  the  same  airs. 

*  I  know  the  lady's  principles,  and  that  she  will 

Clead  the  toleration,  which  (as  she  fancies)  allowi 
er  nonconformity  in  thb  particolar;  bat  1  beg 
you  to  acquaint  her,  that  string  the  poalaBs  hi  a 
difl'erent  tune  from  the  rest  of  the  eos^grcgntioa,  m 
a  sort  of  schism  not  tolerated  by  that 

*  I  am,  nmt 
*  Your  very  humble 

•n.s.' 


SPECTATOn, 

In  your  paper  npon  temperaace  •,  yon  pencrlbe 
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li  US  a  rule  of  drinking,  out  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, in  tie  fonowlofi:  words:  **  The  first  f^lass  for 
■yteif,  the  second  for  my  friends,  the  third  for 
/(ood-hiBioar,  and  the  foorth  for  mine  enemies." 
Now,  nr,  yoa  most  know,  that  I  have  read  this 
yow  Spectator,  in  a  clab  whereof  I  am  a  member; 
when  our  president  told  us  there  was  certainly  an 
fiTor  in  the  print,  and  that  the  word  f lass  should 
he  bottle  s  and  therefore  has  ordered  me  to  inform 
yon  of  this  mistake,  and  to  desire  yon  to  publish 
the  foUowng  erratum:  In  the  paper  of  Saturday, 
October  19,  col.  3,  line  ll,  for  **  rlass,"  read 
*  bottle." 

*  YOUFB, 
AltolSOK.  *  ROBIir  OOODPEIXOW.* 


L. 
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€hiatiia  gtdaque  tibipiura  ntgtnaii, 

A.  Diia  jiuraJkrU 

HOR.  Od.  xvl.  L  iii.  rer.  SI. 

They  that  do  much  thenuelves  deny, 
Btedve  more  bkwtnn  from  the  sky. 

CREECH. 

Tnas  IS  a  call  upon  mankind  to  value  and  esteem 
those  who  set  a  moderate  price  upon  their  own 
merits  ■'Ml  selMenial  is  frequently  attended  with 
naexpected  blessings,  which  in  the  end  abundantly 
recompense  such  losses  as  the  modest  seem  to  suffer 
In  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life.    The  curious 
tell  us,  a  detennination  in  our  favour  or  to  our 
dkadvanfage  is  made  upon  our  first  appearance, 
even  before  they  know  any  thinf^  of  our  characters, 
but  from  the  intimations  men  feather  from  our  as- 
pect.   A  mao^  they  say,  wears  the  picture  of  his 
mind  in  his  countenance;  and  one  man's  eyes  are 
spectacles  to  his  who  looks*  at  him  to   read  his 
heart.    But  though  that  way  of  raising  an  opinion 
of  those,  we  behold  in  public  is  very  fallacious, 
certain  it  is,  that  those.  Who  by  their  words  and 
actions  take  as  much  upon  themselves,  as  they  can 
bnt  baivly  demand  in  the  strict  scrutiny  of  their 
deserts,  will  find  their  account  lessen  every  day. 
A  mptat  man  preserves  his  character,  as  a  frugal 
man  d^es  his  fortune;  if  either  of  them  live  to  2ie 
height  of  either,  one  will  find  losses,  the  other  Er- 
rors, wliich  he  has  not  stock  by  him  to  make  up. 
It  were  therefore  a  just  rule,  to  keep  your  desires, 
year  words  and  actions,  within  the  regard  you  ob> 
serve  your  friends  have  for  von;  and  neves,  if  it 
were  in  a  man*s  power,  to  take  as  much  as  be  pos- 
sibly might,  either  in  preferment  or  reputation. 
My  wallu  Imve  lately  been  among  the  mercantile 
part  of  the  worid ;  and  one  gets  phrases  naturally 
from  those  with  whom  one  converses.    I  say,  then, 
he  that  in  hb  air,  his  treatment  of  others,  or  an 
habitml  arrogance  to  himself,  gives  himself  credit 
for  the  least  article  of  more  wit,  wisdom,  goodness, 
or  valour,  than  he  caa  possibly  produce  if  he  is 
called  auoD,  will  find  the  world  break  in  upon 
him,  and  consider  him  as  one  who  has  cheated 
them  of  all  the  esteem  they  had  before  allowed 
him.    This  bring!  a  commission  of  bankruptcy 
■pOQ  him ;  and  he  that  might  have  gone  on  to  his 
life  »  end  in  a  prosperous  way,  by  aiming  at  more 
than  he  should.  Is  no  longer  proprietor  of  what  he 
mtty  had  before,  but   his  pretensions  fare  as 
all  thion  do  which  are  torn  instead  of  being  di- 
tided. 

There  is  no  one  liring  would  deny  Cinna  the 
•pjdaase  of  an  agreeable  and  fecetious  wit ;  or 
c«ild  pomi|ly  pretend  that  there  is  bot  something 


inimitably  unforced  and  diverting  In  his  manner  of 
delivering  all  his  sentiments  in  his  conversation, 
if  he  were  able  to  conceal  the  strong  desire  of 
applause  which  he  betrays  in, every  syllable  he 
utters.  But  they  who  converse  with  him,  see  that 
all  the  civilities  they  could  do  to  him,  or  the  kind 
things  they  coutd  say  to  him,  would  fall  short  of 
what  he  expects;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  show- 
ing him  the  esteem  they  have  for  his.  merit,  their 
reflections  turn  only  upon  that  they  observe  he  has 
of  it  himself. 

If  you  go  among  the  women,  and  behold  GIo* 
riana  trip  into  a  room  with  that  the^rical  ostent^ 
tion  of  her  charms,  Mirtilla  with  that  soft  regularity 
in  her  motion,  Chloe  with  such  an  indifferent  fa^ 
miliarity,  Corinna  with  such  a  fond  approach, 
and  Roxana  with  such  a  demand  of  respect  in  the 
great  gravity  of  her  entrance;  you  find  all  the  sex, 
who  understand  themselves  and  act  naturally,  wait 
only  for  their  absence,  to  tell  you  that  all  theso 
ladies  would  impose  themselves  upon  yon;  and 
each  of  them  carry  in  their  behaviour  a  conscious 
ness  of  so  much  more  than  thdy  should  pretend 
to,  that  they  lose  what  would  otherwise  be  given 
them. 

I  remember  the  last  time  I  saw  Macbeth,  I  was 
wonderfully  taken  with  the  skill  of  the  poet.  In 
making  the  murderer  form  fears  to  himself  from 
the  moderation  of  the  prince  whose  life  he  waa 
going  to  take  away.  He  says  of  the  king :  *  He 
bore  bis  faculties  so  meekly ;'  and  justly  inferred 
from  thence,  that  all  divine  and  human  power 
would  join  to  avenge  his  death,  who  had  made 
such  an  abstinent  use  of  dominion.  All  that  is  in  a 
man*s  power  to  do  to  advance  his  own  pomp  and 
glory,  and  forbears,  is  so  much  laid  up  against  the 
day  of  distress;  and  pity  will  always  be  his  por- 
tion in  adversity,  who  acted  with  gentleness  in 
prosperity. 

The  great  officer  who  foregoes  the  advantages  he 
might  take  to  himself,  aiyd  renounces  all  pruden- 
tial regards  to  his  own  person  in  danger,  has  so  far 
the  merit  of  a  volunteer;  and  all  his  honours  and 
glories  are  unenvied,  for  sharing  the  common  fate 
with  the  same  frankness  as  they  do  who  have  no 
such  endearing  circumstances  to  part  with.  But 
if  there  were  ao  such  considerations  as  the  good 
effect  which  self-denial  has  upon  the  sense  of  other 
men  towards  us,  it  is  of  all  qualities  the  most  de* 
sirable  for  the  agreeable  disposition  in  which  it 
places  our  own  minds.  I  cannot  tell  what  better 
to  say  of  it,  tluin  that  it  is  the  very  contrary  of 
ambUion;  and  that  modesty  allays  all  those  pas- 
sions and  inquietudes  to  which  that  vice  exposes  us. 
He  that  is  moderate  in  his  wishes  from  reason  and 
choice',  and  not  resigned  from  sourness,  distaste, 
or  disappointment,  doubfes  all  the  pleasures  of  his 
life.    The  air,  the  season,  a  sun-«hiny  day,  or  a  (kit 

Crospect,  are  instances  of  happiness,  and  that  which 
e  enjoys  in  common  with  all  the  world,  (by  bis 
exemption  from  the  enchantments  by  which  all  the 
world  are  bewitched)  are  to  him  uncommon  be- 
nefits and  new  acqubitioos.  Health  is  not  eaten 
up  with  care,  nor  pleasure  interrupted  by  envy. 
It  b  not  to  him  of  any  consequence  what  this  man 
b  famed  for,  or  for  what  the  other  is  preferred.  He 
knows  there  b  in  such  a  place  an  uninterrupted 
walk ;  he  can  meet  in  such  a  company  an  agree- 
able  conversation.  He  has  no  emulation,  he  is  no 
man*s  rival,  but  every  man*s  well-wbher ;  can  look 
at  a  prosperous  man,  with  a  pleasure  in  reflecting 
that  he  hopes  he  b  as  happy  as  himself;  and  has 
his  mind  and  his  fortune  (as  far  as  prudehceVUl 
allow)  open  to  the  unhappy  and  to  the  •trangec. 
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haocukm  has  Icftniaf ,  wit,  humourt  eloquence, 
but  DO  oibiliMi  Drwpecti  to  poniie  wito  tbcia 
MhrasUfeii  tbftnnte  to  the  oraimry  worid  he  is 
pertaiM  thoii|;ht  to  F*nt  spirit,  but  knowo  among 
hit  fHeadt  to  have  a  mind  of  the  moit  consominate 
mataeflL  He  wants  no  man^  admiratfon,  is  in  no 
ierd  of  pomp.  Hb  clothes  please  him  if  they  are 
IhihIOQable  and  wann ;  his  companions  are  agree* 
Ale  tr  they  are  cItiI  and  well-natured.  Thera  Is 
with  him  no  occasioa  for  soperflolty  at  meals,  or 
jollity  In  company,  in  a  word,  for  any  thing  cz- 
tmordlnary  to  administer  delight  to  hira.  Want  of 
pr^lodice,  and  command  of  appetite,  are  the  com- 
panions which  make  his  journey  of  life  so  easy, 
that  he  in  all  places  meets  with  more  wit,  more 
food  cheer,  and  more  good-hamonr,  than  is  neces- 
mn  to  make  him  e^joy  himself  with  pleasora  and 
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took  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or,  kaewtng  It,  pufme. 

MIYbBN. 

Iw  mT  last  Saturday's  paper*  I  laid  down  some 
thoughts  upon  dcTOtion  in  general,  and  shall  here 
show  what  were  the  notions  of  the  most  refined 
heathens  on  this  sul^ect,  as  they  are  represented  In 
Plato's  dialogue  upon  prayer,  entitled  Alclblades 
the  Second,  which  donbtlem  gare  ocenslon  to  Jo- 
▼enal's  tenth  satire,  and  to  the  second  satire  of 
Periius ;  as  the  last  of  these  anthorv  has  almost 
transcribed  the  preceding  dialogue,  entitled  Alcl- 
blades the  Flnt,  In  hb  fourth  satire. 

The  speaken  In  this  dialogue  upon  prayer,  are 
Socrates  and  Alcibiades  i  and  the  substance  of  it 
fwhen  drawn  together  out  of  the  Intricacies  and 
digrealons)  as  follows : 

Socrates  meeting  his  pupil  Alcibiades,  as  he  was 

Ssing  to  hto  devotions,  and  obsenrlitt  hb  eyes  to  be 
xed  upon  the  earth  with  great  serfousnea  and  at- 
tention, tells  him,  that  he  Imd  reason  to  be  thought- 
Ad  on  that  occasion,  since  It  was  pomible  for  a 
flsaii  to  bring  down  evils  upon  himsdf  by  Ills  own 
pnyen,  and  that  those  things,  which  the  gods  send 
Urn  in  answer  to  his  petitions,  might  tun  to  hb 
destruction.  This,  says  he,  may  not  only  happen 
when  a  man  prays  for  what  he  knows  b  mis- 
chievous in  Its  own  nature,  as  CEdipus  Implored 
the  gods  to  sow  dbaention  between bb  sons;  but 
when  he  pra^t  for  what  he  believes  would  be  for 
hb  good,  and  against  what  he  believes  would  be 
to  bu  detriment.  Thb  the  philosopher  shows  must 
necessarily  happen  among  us,  since  most  men  are 
blinded  with  ignorance,  prejudice, or  passion,  which 
Under  them  from  seeing  such  things  as  nre  really 
beneficial  to  them.  For  an  initance,  he  asks  Alci- 
biades, whether  he  would  not  be  thoroughly  pleased 
and  satbfled  If  that  god,  to  whom  he  was  going  to 
addrass  himself,  should  promise  to  make  nim  the 
sovereign  of  the  whole  earth  ?  Alcibiades  answen, 
that  he  should  doubtless  look  upon  such  a  promise 
as  the  greatest  favour  that  could  be  bestowed  upon 
him.  Socrates  then  asks  him.  If  afler  receiving 
thb  great  favour  he  would  be  contented  to  lose  hb 
life  F  Or  if  he  would  receive  It,  thou|^  he  was 


sure  ho  should  make  an  iU  use  of  il  >  To  bsth 
which  questions  Aldbindca  nnswon  in  the  Mgatlfr. 
Socrates  then  shows  him,  from  tbo  enmplo  of 
othen,  how  those  might  rery  probably  be  the  rl« 
fecUof  such  a  blessing.  He  then  adds,  that  other 
reputed  pieces  of  good-fortunes  as  that  of  having 
a  son,  or  procuring  the  highat  post  In  a  govero* 
meat,  are  subject  to  the  Uke  tetal  conaequancesi 
which  nevertheless,  says  he,  men  sudently  dcsifp, 
and  wouM  not  fhil  to  pray  fbr.  If  they  thaaght 
their  prayeis  might  be  dfcrtuni  lor  the  obtainiBg 
of  them. 

Having  established  thb  gr^t  point,  thai  all  As 
most  apparent  blessings  in  this  ufe  nre  obnoiiom 
to  sach  dreadful  consequences,  and  that  no  man 
knows  what  In  its  events  would  prove  to  him  a 
blessing  or  a  curse,  he  teaches  Aldbiades  aflcr 
what  manner  he  ought  to  pray. 

In  the  fint  place,  he  reooaamends  to  hfaa,  as  the 
model  of  his  devotions,  a  short  prayer  which  a 
Greek  poet  composed  lor  the  use  of  hb  friends,  la 
the  following  words :  *  O  Jupiter,  give  us  thorn 
thinp  which  are  good  for  us,  whether  they  are 
such  thinp  ns  we  pray  for,or  such  thhws  as  we  do 
not  pray  for:  aod  resMive  from  us  »ose  thin|8 
which  are  hurtfiil,  thosfgh  they  are  sach  thinp  as 
we  pray  fbr.' 

In  the  second  place,  that  hto  dbeiple  may  ask 
such  thinp  as  are  eipedient  for  hhn,  he  riwws  Mm, 
that  it  b  absolutely  necessarir  to  apply  himself  to 
the  study  of  true  wisdom,  and  to  Che  knovriedp  of 
that  which  b  his  chief  good,  and  the  nsnst  suitable 
to  the  excdlency  of  hb  nainre. 

In  the  third  and  last  place  heinlbriMMB,  that 
the  best  methods  he  eonid  make  use  of  to  draw 
down'blessinp  upon  Ussself,  and  to  render  hb 
praym  acceptable,  would  be  to  live  la  a  oomtant 
pmctice  of  his  dutv  towards  the  gods,  aad  towards 
men.  Under  thb  head  he  very  much  rccoasmends 
a  form  of  prayer  the  lAcedemooians  mako  use  of, 
in  which  they  petttion  the  gods,  *  to  give^them  all 
good  thinn  so  long  as  they  were  virtuona.'  Under 
thb  head  likewise  he  gives  a  very  remarkable  ac- 
count of  an  oracle  to  the  following  purpose : 

When  the  Athenians  in  the  war  vria  the  Lace. 
desBonians  received  many  defeats  l»oth  by  sefi  and 
land,  they  sent  a  uMssage  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Aasaion,  to  nsit  the  reason  why  they  who  crtcted 
so  many  temples  to  the  gods,  and  adorned  them 
with  sach  costly  offbrinpi  why  they  who  bad  la. 
stituted  so  many  festtviSs,  and  actompaaled  them 
with  soch  pomps  and  ceremonies  i  in  short,  why 
they  who  had  slala  so  nunr  heenlomibi  al  their 
altan,  should  be  1cm  soccesshd  than  the  Lacede- 
monians, >vho  fUl  ao  short  of  thea  In  all  these 
particulars?  To  thb,  says  he,  the  oracle  nsBde  the 
following  reply :  *  I  nm  better  pleased  with  the 
prayers  of  tne  Lacedemonians,  than  with  alt  the 
oblations  of  the  Greeks.'  As  Ihb  pnjrer  implied 
and  encouraged  virtue  In  those  who  made  it  t  the 
pbltosopber  proceeds  to  show  how  the  amat  vicious 
man  might  be  devout,  so  fiur  as  vIcHhh  couM  make 
him,  Itot  that  his  oflTerinp  were  regarded  by  the 

Sids  as  bribes,  and  hb  petitloos  as  btaapheaUes. 
e  likewise  quotes  on  thtt  occasioa  two 


of  Homer  «,  in  which  the  poet  says,  *  that  the  aoent 
of  the  Trojan  sacrifices  were  caitied  up  to  heavea 
by  the  wiadst  but  thnt  it  was  not  noceptable  to 
the  gods,  who  were  dbpleased  with  Priaai  aad  all 
hb  people.' 

The  conclusion  of  thb  dlalogae  Is  very  resaarfc* 
able.    fiocnUes  having  deterred  Alcibiades  ftam 
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the  pnyen  Imd  sacrifice  which  he  was  Koin^  to 
off r,  by  leCtiBg  forth  the  above-mentioned  dlfl* 
colUci  of  pcrfmniaf  that  doty  ai  be  oogbt,  adds 
theie  words:  '  We  mat  therefore  wait  till  snch 
line  as  we  amy  learn  how  we  ought  to  behave  owr> 
lehet  towards  the  gods  and  towards  men.* — *  But 
wbeo  will  that  time  come,'  says  Alcibiades,  '  and 
who  b  It  that  will  tnstmct  us?  for  I  would  fain 
lee  this  nan,  whoever  he  is.* — *  It  is  one,'  says  So- 
crates, *  who  takes  care  of  you  i  but  as  Homer  tells 
n>  that  Minerva  removed  the  mist  from  Diomede's 
cyies  that  he  might  plainly  discover  both  gods  and 
■eo  ty  so  the  darkness  thnt  bangs  upon  your  mind 
sunt  be  removed  before  you  are  able  to  discern 
what  is  good,  and  what  is  evil.^*-*  Let  hia|  remove 
fran  ny  miBd,*'says  Aldbiades,  *  tlie  darhJaen  and 
what  ebe  he  pleases,  I  am  determined  to  refuse 
■othing  he  shall  order  me,  whoever  he  is,  so  that  I 
■ay  become  the  better  man  by  iL'  The  remaining 
part  of  this  dialogue  is  very  obscure ;  there  is 
sonething  in  it  that  would  make  us  think  Socrates 
hinted  at  himself,  when  he  spoke  of  thh  divine 
ieacher  who  was  to  eosae  Into  the  worid,  did  not 
he  own  that  he  himself  was  in  thb  respect  as  much 
at  a  los^  mad  in  at  great  distress  as  the  rest  of 


Some  learned  men  look  upon  this  conclusion  as 
a  predictioa  of  our  Saviour,  or  at  least  that  So- 
crates, like  the  hlch  priest  t,  prophesied  onknow- 
h^y,  and  pointed  at  that  Divine  Teacher  who 
wn  Co  cone  Into  the  world  some  ages  after  him' 
However  that  may  be.  We  find  that  this  great  phi- 
lonpher  saw»  by  the  light  of  iomoo,  that  it  WM 
salable  lo  the  goodness  of  the  Divine  Nature,  to 
nsd  a  peram  &to  the  worid  who  should  iiatrwct 
■aakiod  in  the  duties  of  rdagioB,  aod*  in  parti- 
cslar,  teadi  them  how  to  pray. 

Whoever  reads  this  abstract  of  Plato's  discoono 
sa  prayer,  will,  I  brieve,  natarally  make  this  r» 
iectioo,  *>  *nmt  the  great  Founder  of  o  v  rellgian, 
n  well  by  his  own  example,  as  ia  the  form  of 
payer  whkh  he  taoght  his  disciples  },  did  not  only 
he^  up  to  thooe  nUes  which<  tne  light  of  nature 
hal  w^tsied  to  thb  great  philaiopher,  but  in- 
itnaied  hU  disciples  in  the  whole  extent  of  this 
4ny,  as  well  ao.of  all  othenu  He  directed  them 
Is  ^  proper  abject  of  adoration,  and  tawiit  tliem, 
iceerding  ta  the  third  rule  above^aentioaed,  to 
apply  thansflves  to  him  in  their  closets,  without 
ihow  or  esteatatloa,  aad  to  wonblp  him  in  spirit 
sad  in  truth.*  As  the  Lacedemonians  in  their  focrn 
of  prayer  impHwad  the  gods  In  general  to  give 
Ihen  all  goad  things  so  long  as  they  were  virtoons, 
we  ask  la  partkalar  *  thai  our  offtnces  may  be 
te|ifu,  as  we  forgive  thooe  of  othen**  If  we  look 
bio  the  SBcoad  rale  whieh  Socrates  has  prescribed. 
Bandy,  that  wo  should  apply  ourselves  lo  tlie 
haowledge  of  sach  thfaigB  au  are  best  for  us,  thb 
^o  a  <<aplataad  at  lar^e  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
pnpil,  waere  we  are  taught  in, several  instances 
lo  ivgaid  thooe  things  as  curses,  which  appear  as 
hloii^gB  ia  tiM^  eye  of  the  woild  i  and,oo  the  coik 
tiary,  to  esleen  those  things  as  blessings*  which  to 
ihegeaoeality  of  maaklod  appear  as  canes.  Thus 
b  the  ftma  vrfcleh  b  prcscrib(Bd  to  us,  we  only  pray 
fcr  thai  happiaem  wmeh  b  our  chief  good,  siiid  thte 
pvat  ead  af  our  exlstcaoe,  when  we  petition  the 
faimnti  Being  for  the  coming  of  hb  kingdom,  l>e» 
bic  solidtoas  for  no  other  temporal  blessings  but 
*w  daily  sastraanrr  Oa  the  other  sidr»  we  pray 
^pirnt  aothk^  but  sin,  and  against  evil  in  genenO, 

*  IBsd,  book  T.  4  Caispbaa,  John  zi.  49— S2. 
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leaving  it  with  Omniscience  to  determine  what  b 
really  snch.  If  we  look  into  the  first  of  Socrates's 
rules  of  prayer,  ia  which  he  recommends  tbeabov^ 
mentioaed  form  of  the  ancient  poet,  we  find  that 
form  not  only  comprehended,  but  very  much  li» 
proved  in.  the  petition,  wherein  wo  pray  to  the  Su- 
preme Being  that  hb  will  may  be  done:  which  b 
of  the  same  force  with  that  fmrm  which  our  Saviov 
used,  when  lie  prayed  against  the  most  painful  and 
most  ignominious  of  deaShs,  *  Nevertheless,  not  my 
will,  bat  Aine  be  done*.'  This  comprehenslva 
petition  b  the  most  hnmUe^  as  well  as  the  most 
prudent,  that  can  be  offeied  up  finom  the  creature 
to  his  Creator }  as  it  supposes  thfr  Sopreaie  Being 
wilb  nothing  but  what  is  for  ovr  good,  and  that 
he  knows  better  than  oarseWai  what  b  so. 

AOOISOW.  Zb 
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— «-  VemutU  neeUtdyr  ut  iput, 

OVID.  An  Am.  L  I.  V.  99. 

To  be  diciiitelTes  a  tpectacle  they  come. 

I  RAva  several  letters  from  people  of  good  sane, 
whtf  lament  the  depravity  or  poverty  of  taste  the 
town  b  fhllen  into  with  relation  to  playt  and  pobl 
lie  spectacles.  A  lady  in  particular  observes,  that 
there  b  such  a  leVHy  id  the  minds  of  her  own  sexv 
that  they  seldom  attend  any  thing  but  inpertU 
nences.  It  is  Indeed  prodigtouo  to  observe  how 
little  notice  4s  taken  or  the  moot  exalted  parts  of 
the  'best  tragedies,  in  Shakspeare;  nay,  it  b  not 
only  visible,  that  sensuality  has  devoured  all  great- 
ness of  soul,  but  the  under-paasion  (as  I  may  so 
call  it)  of  a  noble  spirit,  pity,  seems-ta  be  a  stranger 
to  the  generality  of  an  audience.  The  minds  of 
men  are  Indeed  very  dHferently  dbposed  \  and  th* 
reliefs  from  care  and  attention  are  of  one  sort  ia 
a  great  spirit,  and  of  another  in  an  ordinary  onc^ 
vSt  man  of  a  great  heart,  and  a  serious  complexion^ 
is  more  pleased  with  Instances  of  generosity  and 
pity,  than  the  light  and  ludicrous  spirit  cavpoo* 
sibly  be  with  the  highest  strains  of  mirth  and 
laughter.  It  is,  therefore,  a  melaocholy  prospect 
when  we  see  a  nrnnerous  assemUy  lost  to  all  senons 
entertainments,  and  sueh  incidents  as  should  mova 
one  sort  of  coocem,  ezcltr  ia  them  a  quite  contrary 
one.  In  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  the  other  night, 
when  the  lady  who  is  conscioos  of  the  crime  of 
murdering  the  king  seems  utterly  astonished  at  the 
news,  and  makes  an  ezclamatloa  at  it,  instead  of 
the  indigoatioa-  which  is  natural  to  the  ocoasion, 
that  ezprenion  is  received  with  a  loud  laugh.  Tlinr 
were  as  merry  when  a  criminal  was  stabbed.  H 
b  certainly  an  occasion  of  rejoicing  when  the 
wicked  are  seised  in  their  designs ;  but  I  think  it 
is  not  such  a  triumph  as  is  exerted  by  laughter. 

You  may  generally  observe  that  the  appetites 
are  sooner  moved  than  the  passions.  A  sly  expre^ 
sion  which  alludes  to  baudry,  puts  a  whole  row 
into  a  pleasing  smirk;  when  a  good  sentence  that 
describes  an  inward  sentiment  of  the  soul,  b  re« 
ceived  with  the  greatest  coldnen  and  indifie* 
rence^  A  correspondent  of  mine^  upon  thb  sulyectt 
has  divided  the  female  part  of  the  aiidience,  aad 
accounts  for  their  prepcynenioos  against  thb  rea» 
sonable  delicht  in  tlie  following  manner:  *  The 
prade,'  says  he,  ^  as  she  acts  always  la  coatradio* 
tlon,  so  she  b  gravely  sullte  at  a  comedy,  and  ex* 
travagantly  gay  at  a  tragedy.    The  co^nctte  b  so 
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mach  tmktn  up  with  throw  ing  het  eyet  around  the 
audleoce,  and  consideriog  the  effect  of  them,  that 
the  ttoDot  be  expected  to  ohserf  e  the  acton  but 
as  they  are  her  rivals,  and  take  off'the  observation 
of  the  Bcn  fron  lierself.  Besides  these  species  of 
Vf  ooieni  tliere  are  the  Ejounples,  or  the  tint  of  the 
node :  these  are  to  be  supposed  too  well  acquainted 
with  what  the  actor  was  going  to  say  to  be  moved 
mt  it.  After  tliese  one  might  mention  a  certain  flip- 
pant set  of  females  who  are  Mimics,  and  are  won- 
derfully diverted  with  the  conduct  of  all  the  people 
around  them,  and  are  spectaton  only  of  th^  audi- 
ence. But  what  is  of  all  the  most  to  be  lamented, 
is  the  loss  of  a  party  whom  it  would  be  worth  pre- 
serving in  their  right  senses  upon  all  occasions,  and 
these ^ue  tliose  whom  we  may  indifferently  call  the 
innocent,  or  the  unaffected.  You  may  sometimes 
see  one  of  these  sensibly  touched  with  a  well- 
wrought  incident ;  but  then  she  is  immediately  so 
impertinently  observed  by  the  men,  and  frowned 
at  by  some  insensible  superior  of  her  own  sex,  that 
she  b  ashamed,  and  loses  the  enjoyment  of  the 
most  laudable  concern,  pity.  Thus  the  whole  audi- 
ence is  afraid  of  letting  fall  a  tear,  and  shun  as  a 
weaknen  the  best  and  worthiest  part  of  our  sense.' 

sin« 
'  As  you  are  one  that  doth  not  only  pretend  to  re- 
form, but  effect  it  aiitongst  people  of  any  sense; 
aiakes  me  (who  am  one  of  the  greatest  of  your  ad- 
nirers)  give  you  this  trouble  to  desire  you  will 
settle  the  method  of  us  females  knowing  when  one 
another  b  in  town :  for  they  have  now  got  a  trick 
of  never  sending  to  their  acquaintance  wlien  they 
first  come  I  and  if  one  docs  not  visit  them  within 
the  week  which  they  stay  at  Imme,  it  b  a  mortal 
4iuarrel.  Mow,  dear  Mr.  Spec,  either  command 
them  to  put  it  in  the  advertisement  of  your  paper, 
which  b  generally  read  by  our  sex,  or  else  order 
them  to  breathe  their  saucy  footmen  (who  are  good 
for  nothing  else)  by  sending  them  to  tell  all  their 
acquaintance.  If  you  think  lo  print  this,  pray  put 
it  into  a  better  style  as  to  the  spelling  part.  The 
town  b  now  filling  every  day,  and  it  cannot  be 
deferred,  because  people  take  advantage  of  one 
another  by  this  means  and  break  off  acquaintance, 
and  are  rode.  Therefore  pray' put  this  in  your 
paper  as  soon  as  you  can  |NMsibly,  to  prevent  any 
future  miscarriages  of  this  nature.  I  am,  as  I  ever 
shall  be,  dear  Spec, 

*  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 


*  JPray  settle  what  b  to  be  a  proper  notification 
of  a  person's  being  in  town,  and  bow  that  differs 
according  to  people's  quality.' 

*  mi.  flPBCTAI]^,  Oct.  the  SOtll. 

*  I  HAVB  been  out  of  town,  so  did  not  meet  with 
your  paper  dated  September  the  SSth  «,  wherein 
you,  to  my  heart's  desire,  expose  that  cursed  vice 
of  ensnaring  poor  young  girls,  and  drawing  them 
from  their  friends.  I  assure  you  without  flattery 
it  has  saved  a  "prentice  of  mine  from  roini  and  in 
token  of  gratitude,  as  well  as  for  the  beneflt  of  my 
family,  I  have;  pnt  it  In  a  ffme  and  glam,  and 
huqg  it  behind  my  counter.  I  shall  take  care  to 
■mke  my  young  ones  read  it  every  moraiog,  to 
fortify  them  apinst  such  pereloious  lascals.  I 
know  not  whether  what  too  writ  was  matfer  of 
fhct,  or  yoor  own  invention  1  but  thb  I  will  take 
my  oath  on,  the  first  ptfrt  b  so  exactly  like  what 
hi^pcaed  to  my  'prentice,  that  had  I  read  yoar 

•H^ltt. 


paper  then,  I  should  have  taken  yoor  method  to 
have  secured  a  villain.    Go  on  and  prosper. 

*  Your  mu:it  obliged  humble  servaaL' 

'  *MR.  SPBC^TATOR, 

*  Without  raillrry,  I  desire  yo«  to  insert  this 
word  for  word  in  your  next,  as  yon  value  a  lover** 
prayers.  You  see  it  is  an  hue  and  cry  after  a 
stray  h^art  (with  the  marks  and  blembbes  under- 
written); which  whoever  shall  bring  to  you,  shall 
receive  satisfaction.  Let  me  beg  of  you  not  10 
fail,  as  you  remember  the  passion  you  had  for  her 
to  whom  you  lately  ended  a  paper  • : 

'  Noble,  feneiDut,  Kreat,  sod  good. 
But  never  to  be  unoerstood  ( 
Fickle  u  the  wind,  sUli  cbuiKtDf,  . 
After  erery  femsle  imitfInK, 
Panttoc,  trembtiug,  •igblng,  dying, 
But  addicted  much  to  lying : 
Wbeo  the  cyien  KMigt  rqwott^ 
Eoual  mesfturcs  still  it  btttt; 
Whoe'er  thaXX  wear  It,  it  wilt  smart  her, 
And  whoe'er  takes  it,  take  a  Tkitar. 

T. 
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rufdtxs;  ttii  XTV^'  *^i  Xill^iYai 
'EffB^ns  nutiwtf  t/it  f  Jiof  MOMS' 

SIMONIDESL 

'  Of  earthly  goods,  the  best,  is  a  good  wild; 
A  bad|  the  bitterest  cone  of  tiuoaan  Itf^ 

Tuaas  are  no  authon  I  am  nsore  pleased  with, 
than  those  who  show  human  nature  in  a  varietur  of 
views,  and  describe  the  several  ages  of  the  worid 
in  their  different  maimers.  A  render  cannot  be 
more  rationally  entertained,  than  by  cosaparing  the 
virtaes  and  vices  of  hb  own  times  with  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  times  of  his  forefalkeiit  and 
drawing  a  parallel  in  hb  mind  betweett  has  own 
private  character,  and  that  of  other  persons,  whe> 
ther  of  his  own  age,  or  of  the  ages  that  went  bc^ 
fore  him.  The  contemplation  of  mankind  under 
these  changeable  colours,  b  apt  to  sbaaie  us  out  of 
any  particular  vice,  or  animate  us  to  any  parti* 
cuiar  virtue  I  to  make  us  pleased  or  displeased 
with  oOrselves  in  the  most  proper  poiots*  to  clear 
our  minds  of  pr^udice  and  prrpomrssinn,  and 
rectify  that  narrownem  of  temper  whidi  iacliars 
us  to  think  amiss  of  those  who  diflcr  tnm  our* 
selves. 

If  we  look  into  the  auusncrs  of  the 
ages  of  the  worid,  we  discover 
her  sfaaplicity  1  and  the  more  we 
townrds  our  own  times,  may  observe  her  hidiag 
herself  in  artillces  and  reflneoseots,  polished  torn, 
sibly  out  of  her  original  plainness,  and  at  Icagth 
entirely  lost  under  iorm  and  cereuMny,  nod  (what 
we  call)  good-breeding.  Read  the 
and  women  as  they  are  given  a*  by  the 
dent  writen,  both  sacred  and  profime,  and  you 
would  think  you  were  readlqg  the  hbtory  of  an^ 
ther  species. 

Among  the  writen  of  antiquity,  there  are  naat 
who  instruct  us  more  openly  in  the  maanesa  of  their 
respective  tlBie%  in  which  they  lived,  thaa  thsse 
who  have  employed  themselves  In  satire,  aadsr 
what  dress  soever  it  may  appear  1  as  there  are  ao 
other  authors  whose  prorince  it  b  to  cfller  so  di- 
rectly into  the  ways  of  men,  and  set  their  mbear* 
riages  In  so  strong  a  light. 

Simonidesy  a  poet  ftwious  la  hb  geacratloa,  k 

•  Perhaps  Ne  IM. 
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r  of  the  oldest  satire  tliat  is  now 
»  some  say,  of  tbe  first  that  was  erer 
poet  floortehed  about  four  honflred 
;  siege  of  lYoy ;  and  shows,  by  hb 
%j  the  simplicity,  or  rather  coane- 
c  in  which  he  lived.  I  have  talten 
liondred  and  tiity-Arst  specalation, 
'  observing  what  tbe  French  call  the 
in  altosion,  has  been  found  oat  of 
nd  that  the  ancients,  provided  there 
i  in  their  similKndes,  did  not  mnch 
Ives  abont  the  decency  of  the  com- 
yatire  at  iambics  of  Simonides,  with 
otertain  my  readers  in  the  present 
emarkable  Instance  of  what  I  for- 
d.  Tbe  subject  of  this  satire  is  wo- 
'ribes  the  sex  in  their  several  cha- 
lie  derives  to  them  from  a  fanciful 
ied  upon  the  doctrine  of  pre^zist- 
(  OS,  that  the  gods  formed  the  souls 
of  those  seeds  and  principles  which 
il  liinds  of  nnimah  and  elements  i 
good  or  bad  dispositions  arise  in 
;  as  such  and  sncb  seeds  and  prin- 
late  in  their  constitutions.  I  have 
author  very  faithfully,  and  if  not 
I  (which  our  language  would  not 

0  as  to  comprehend  every  one  of  hu 
lout  adding  any  thing  of  my  own. 

apologize!  for  this  aathor^s  want 

1  must  further  premise,  that  the  fol- 
Tects  only  some  of  the  lower  part  of 
t  those  who  have  been  refined  by  a 
I,  which  was  not  so  common  in  the 


ining  God  made  the  sonls  of  woman- 
ferent  materials,  and  in  a  separate 

bodies. 

r  one  kind  of  women  were  formed 
gredients  which  compose  a  swine. 
lis  make  is  a  slut  in  her  house  asd 
er  table.  She  is  uncleanly  in  her 
^ni  in  her  dress,  and  her  family  is 
I  dunghill. 

rt  of  female  soul  was  formed  out  of 
ials  that  enter  into  the  composition 
I  a  one  is  what  we  call  a  notable 
lan,  who  has  an  insight  into  every 
t  be  good  or  bad.  In  this  species  of 
ne  some  virtuous  and  some  vicious, 
d  of  women  were  made  up  of  c^ 

These  are  what  we  commonly  call 
tate  the  animals  oat  of  which  they 
at  are  always  busy  and  barking, 
very  one  who  comes  in  their  way, 
•etual  clamour. 

Liod  of  women  were  made  out  of 
?se  are  your  slng^rds,  who  pam 

in  indolence  and  ignorance,  hover 
rhole  winter,  and  apply  themselves 

no  kind  of  business  but  eating, 
tcies  of  females  were  made  out  of 
?  are  women  of  variable  uneven 
imes  all  storm  and  tempest,  some- 
and  BUHshine.  The  stranger  who 
se  in  her  smiles  and  smoothness, 
ip  for  a  mitade  of  good-humoor  $ 
po  her  looks  and  her  words  are 
nothing  bat  f^  and  outrage,  noise 


pecies 
mposeao 


made  up  of -the  ingro« 
■»!  or  a  beast  of  bnrdco. 


These  are  naturally  exceeding  slothful,  but  upon 
the  husband's  exerting  his  autfiirity,  will  liv^  upon 
hard  fare,  and  do  every  thing  to  pleue  him.  la^ 
are,  however,  far  from  being  avene  to  venereal 
pleasure,  and  seldom  refuse  a  male  companion. 

'  The  cat  furnished  materials  for  a  seventh  spe- 
cies of  women,  who  are  of  a  mdancholy,  frowaid, 
unamiable  nature,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  olfen 
of  iove,  that  they  fiy  in  the  face  of  their  husband 
when  he  approach^  them  wi(h  eoiyugal  endear- 
ments. This  species  of  w6men  are  likewise  sub- 
ject to  little  tiMflts,  cheats,  and  pilferings. 

*  The  mare  with  a  flowing  mane,  which  vrat 
never  broke  to  any  servile  toil  and  labour,  com- 
posed an  eighth  species  of  women.  These  are  they 
who  have  little  regard  for  their  husbands,  who  pass 
away  their  time  in  dressing,  bathing,  and  per» 
fuming ;  who  throw  their  hair  into  the  nicest  curls, 
and  trick  it  up  with  the  fairest  flowers  and  gar- 
lands. A  woman  of  this  species  is  a  very  pretty 
thing  for  a  stranger  to  look  upon,  but  very  detrU 
mental  to  the  owner,  uniem  it  be  a  king  or  prince 
who  takes  a  fancy  to  such  a  toy. 

*'  The  ninth  species  of  females  were  taken  out  of 
the  ape.  These  are  such  as  are  both  ugly  and  ili- 
oatured,  who  have  nothing  beautiful  in  themselves, 
and  endeavoar  to  detract  from  or  ridicule  every 
thing  which  appears  so  in  others 

'  The  tenth  and  last  species  of  women  were 
made  out  of  the  bee  {  and  happy  is  the  man  who 
gets  such  an  one  for  his.  wife.  Slie  is  altogether 
faultless  and  unblamable.  Hfr  family  flomrishei 
and  improves  by  her  good  management.  She  loves 
her  bust>and,  and  Is  beloved  by  him.  She  brings 
him  a  race  of  beautiful  and  virtuous  children.  She 
distinguishes  herself  among  her  sex.  She  is  sur- 
rounded with  graces.  She  never  sits  among  the 
loose  tribe  of  women,  nor  passes  away  her  time 
with  them  in  wanton  discourses.  She  is  full  of 
virtue  and  prudence,  and  is  the  best  wife  that  Ju- 
piter can  bestow  on  man.* 

I  shall  conclude  thcM  iambics  with  the  motto  of 
this  paper,  which  is  a  fragment  of  the  same  author : 
'  A  man  caonol  possess  any  thing  that  is  better 
than  a  good  woman,  nor  any  thing  that  is  wont 
than  a  bad  one.' 

As  the  poet  has  shown  a  great  penetration  in 
this  divenity  of  female  characters,  he  has  avoided 
the  fkolt  which  Juvenal  and  Monsieur  Boileao  are 
guilty  of,  the  former  in  hb  sixth,  and  the  other 
in  hb  last  satire,  where  they  have  endeavoured  to 
expose  the  sex  in  general,  without  doing  justice  to 
the  valuable  part  of  it.  Such  levelling  satires  are 
of  no  use  to  tbe  world;  and  for  thu  reason  I  have 
oQeo  wondered  how  the  French  author  above- 
mentioned,  who  was  a  man  of  exquisite  judgment, 
and  a  lover  of  virtue,  could  think  human  nature  a 

K roper  subject  for  satire  in  another  of  his  cele- 
rated  pieces,  which  b  called  The  Satire  upon 
Maa.  What  vice  or  frailty  can  a  discourse  cor- 
rect, which  censures  the  whole  species  alike,  and 
endeavours  to  show,  by  some  superficial  strokes  of 
wit,  that  brutes  are  the  most  excellent  creatures  of 
the  two?  A  satire  should  expose  nothing  but  what 
w  corrigible,  and  make  a  due  discrimination  be- 
tween those  who  are,  and  those  who  are  not  the 
proper  ol^ects  of  it  •. 

AODISOir.  J^ 

*This  subject  is  rtraUMd  in  N*  9U. 
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Ikteio  quMmodo  inhm^  in  mcnMAia  ouan 
quoddam  OHgurium  futurorum ;  iaquc  in  maximu 
tngtniU  aliisstmiaque  ani$ni$  et  exittii  maxime,  etap- 
pam/aciUime. 

CIC  Tuac.  QtiBtt 

There  It,  I  kaow  not  how,  In  tiie  minds  of  ncn,  •  pertain 
preMge,  w  it  were,  ofa  ftiture  cxlftence;  and  thb  takci 
the  deepest  root,  sod  is  mostdlsoDvenble,  In  the  gmtctt 
genioses  tnd  most  exalted  souls. 


'  TO  THB  BPBCTATOR. 


*  I  AM  fully  penuaded  that  ooe  af  the  bett 
•prings  of  geoeroiu  and  worthy  actiooi,  h  the  ha?- 
iofi^  ^encroui  and  worthy  thoughts  of  ounelvci. 
WboeTer  haa  a  mean  opinion  of  the  dignity  of  bis 
nature,  will  act  in  no  higher  a  rank  than  be  bas 
allotted  himself  in  his  own  estimation.  If  be 
considers  his  being  a»  circumscribed  by  the  uncer- 
tain term  of  a  few  yean,  bis  designs  will  be  con- 
tracted into  the  same  narrow  span  be  imagines  is 
to  bound  his  eiistence.  How  can  he  eialt  his 
thoughts  to  any  thing  great  and  noble,  who  only 
believes  that,  after  a  short  turn  on  the  stage  of  this 
world,  he  is  to  sink  into  oblMon,  and  to  lose  his 
consciousness  for  erer  ? 

'  For  this  reason,  1  am  of  opinion  that  so  ose- 
lul  and  eletated  a  contemplation  as  tbat  of  the 
soul's  immortality  tannot  be  resumed  too  often. 
There  is  not  a  more  improving  exercise  to  the  hn- 
■lan  mind,  than  to  be  frequently  reviewing  its  own 
great  privil^es  and  endowments;  nor  a  more  ef- 
fectual means  to  awaken  In  us  an  ambition  nkti 
above  low  objects  and  little  pursuits,  than  to  value 
ourselves  as  heirs  of  eternity. 

*  It  is  a  very  great  satbftictlon  to  consider  the 
best  and  wisest  of  mankind  in  all  nations  and  ages, 
asserting,  as  with  one  voire,  this  their  birthright, 
and  to  find  It  ratified  by  an  ezprem  revelation.  At 
Ibe  same  time,  i(  we  turn  our  taougbts  inward  upon 
ourselves,  we  may  meet  with  a  kind  of  secret  sense 
concurring  with  the  proofs  of  our  own  immor- 
lality. 

*  You  have,  in  my  opinion,  raised  a  good  pre- 
sumptive argument  from  tbe  Increasing  appetite 
the  mind  has  to  knowledge  *,  and  to  the  extend- 
Ibg  its  own  faculties,  which  cannot  be  accomplisbed, 
as  the  more  restrained  perfection  of  lower  crea* 
tores  may.  In  the  limits  of  a  short  life.  1  think 
another  probable  coiyectnre  may  be  raised  from 
our  appetite  to  duration  itself,  and  from  a  reflec- 
tion on  ottr  progros  through  the  several  stages  of 
It,  **  We  are  complaining.'*  as  yon  observe  In  a 
former  speculation  f ,  **  of  the  shortaeN  of  lifoi  and 
yet  are  perpetually  hurrying  over  tbe  parts  of  it, 
to  arrive  at  certain  little  settlements,  or  imaginary 

Eoints  of  reM,  whiob  ave  dispelled  up  aad  down 
lit" 

'  Now  let  us  consider  wbat  happens  to  us  when 
we  arrive  at  these  Imaginary  points  of  rest.  Do 
ive  stop  our  motion,  and  sit  down  tatisfled  lik  the 
settlement  we  have  gained?  or  afe  we  not  renoip- 
Ing  tbe  boundary,  and  marking  ont  new  points  of 
rest,  to  which  we  prem  forward  with  tbe  like  eager- 
ness, and  which  cense  to  be  such  as  fiut  as  we 
attain  them?  Oar  case  is  like  tbat  of  a  tiaveller 
upon  the  Alpt>  wbo  should  fancy  that  the  top  of 


thenezt  hlU  most  end  his  journey,  becaase  it  terw 
minates  his  prospect  i  but  he  no  sooner  arrifct  at 
it,  than  he  sees  new  ground  aad  other  hillt  beyood 
it,  and  continues  to  travel  on  as  before. 

*  Thb  is  so  plainly  every  maa'a  condition  ia  life, 
that  thero  is  no  one  who  bas  observed  any  tbjmi, 
but  may  observe,  that  as  last  as  hb  time  nean 
away,  hb  appetite  to  something  future  renudoi. 
The  use  therefore  I  would  make  of  it  b  this,  Ibit 
since  Nature  (as  some  love  to  express  it)  doet  ao> 
thing  in  vain,  or,  to  speak  properly,  since  the  Au- 
thor of  our  being  has  planted  no  wanderii^  pa»%wm 
in  it,  no  desire  which  has  not  ib  object,  fiiturtt>  ii 
the  proper  object  of  the  pamioo  so  constantly  r&er- 
cised  about  it|  and  thb  restlessness  in  the  pre»eai, 
thb  assigning  onrselves  over  to  further  stages  of 
duratlou,  thb  successive  graaping  at  soiiiewbat  ktiU 
to  come,  appean  to  me  (whatever  it  amy  to  othen) 
aa  a  kind  of  instinct  or  natural  symptom  which  Che 
mind  of  man  has  of  its  own  immortality. 

'  1  take  it  at  the  same  time  for  granted,  that  dK 
immortality  of  the  soul  is  sufficiently  cstablubed 
by  other  argumeaU:  aad  if  so,  thb  appetite,  w  liick 
otherwise  would  be  very  unaccountable  and  ab- 
surd, seems  very  reasonable,  aad  adds  strength  to 
the  conclusion.  But  1  am  amaaed  when  1  ctoosidcr 
there  are  creatures  capable  of  thought,  who,  ia 
spite  of  every  aipuaent,  can  form  to  tbemsclTa 
a  sullen  satisfaction  in  thinking  otherwise.  There 
b  something  so  pitifully  mean  in  the  inverted  aa- 
bitioo  of  that  man  who  can  hope  for  aaaihilation, 
and  please  himself  to  think  that  hU  whole  fabric 
shall  one  day  crumble  into  dust,  aad  aUz  aiih  tbe 
BHUS  of  inanimate  beings,  that  It  oqaally  dftcnes 
our  admiration  and  pity.  Tbe  mystery  of  Mch 
men's  unbelief  ia  not  hard  to  be  penetrated;  ami 
indeed  nmooncs  to  nothing  more  thu  a  sordid  ho|^e 
that  they  shall  not  be  immortal,  becaase  they  dors 
not  be  so. 

'  Thb  brings  me  back  to  my  first  observation,  mlA 
gives  me  occasion  to  say  further,  tbat  as  worthji 
actioBS  spring  from  worthy  thoughta,  so  aofthj 
thoughts  are  likewise  the  consequence  of  worthy 
actions.  Bat  the  wretch  who  has  degraded  him- 
self below  tbe  character  of  iaunortaUtji,  b  fei^ 
willing  to  resign  hb  pretensions  to  it,  aad  to  sob- 
stltute  in  its  room  a  urk  negative  happinCM  ia  the 
extinction  of  hb  being. 

*  Theadmicablc  Shakaneare  haa  given  us  astniait 
imafe  of  the  unsupported  condition  of  such  a  prr- 
son  in  hb  but  mlnutea,  in  the  second  part  of  K'taf 
Henry  the  Sixth,  where  Cardinal  Beaufort,  who 
bad  been  concerned  in  tbe  murder  of  the  (rsoJ 
Duke  Humphry,  b  represented  on  hb  death-bed. 
After  some  short  confused  speeches,  which  iba« 
aa  imagination  dbturbed  with  guilt,  just  aa  hr  was 

expirii^,  Kiqg  Henry,  standing  by  him  full  of 
compassion,  says. 


«  Lord  Cardinal !  If  thou  thtok*M  on 

I,  makt  atfual  «r  that  hope 

aoiigai " 


Hold  ap  thy  hand 
Iicdtaa,aodBahi 


hmvli^bliii. 


•  l^iik. 
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'  The  despair  vrbich  b  here  shawa,  witbo^  * 
word  or  action  on  the  part  of  the  dying  penoa,  ii 
beyood  what  conld  be  palntad  by  the  most  Csrciblc 
expressions  whatever. 

f  I  ahnU  not  pursue  thb  tboufht  further,  bat  ool; 
add,  that  aa  annibibUion  b  not  to  be  had  with  a 
wish,  so  it  b  the  most  al^ect  thing  to  tbe  norid  tt» 
wbhiL  Whatarehoaow,fimf,  wealth,  or  power, 
when  compared  with  the  gcnerooi  expectatioo  eft 
beiag  vrltboot  cad,  and  *  bappincm  ■d^nosit  i* 
Chfttbcby? 
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ble  yoa  no  ftfther  j  bvt  wUli  •  cer* 
licb  ttwse  thoDgbts  hatre  given  ne,  1 
me  things  people  say  of  yoo,  as  (hey 
'ho  disdngnith  themselves,  which  I 
lie  s  and  wish  you  as  good  a  nan  as 
hor. 

*  I  am,  SIR, 
[T  most  obedient  hombie  lefvant, 

*  T.  D.' 


JRSDAT,  NOVEMBBR  1,  1711. 


ttrit  notjoearifabtdit, 

PHXDR.  L  1.  PioL 

embered,  that  we  iport  in  fkbled  ttorict. 

*  translated  the  fragment  of  an  old 
describes  womankind  nnder  set  era! 
I  supposes  them  to  have  drawn  their 
lers  and  dispositions  from  those  ani- 
Qts  out  of  which  he  tells  ns  they  were 
I  had  some  thoughts  of  giving  the  lez 
by  laying  together  in  another  paper 
»us  dtaracten  which  prevail  in  the 
id  showing  the  dilTerent  ingredients 
naking  op  of  such  different  bumoon 
ns.  Horace  has  a  thought  which  is 
I  to  this,  when,  in  order  to  excuse 
listress  for  an  invective  which  be  bad 
(t  her,  and  to  account  for  thatun- 
-y  with  which  the  heart  of  man  is 
ted,  be  tells  us,  that  when  Prome** 
nan  of  clay,  in  the  kneading  up  of  the 
Qcd  it  with  some  furioifs  particles  of 
at  upon  turning  this  plan  to  and  fro 
,  I  observed  so  many  unaccountable 
D,  that  I  did  not  know  out  of  what 
Ji  them.    Male  souls  are  dlvenified 

characten,  that  the  world  has  not 
Lcrials  sufficient  to  furnish  out  their 
:n  and  inclinations.  The  creation, 
imals  and  elements,  would  not  be 

to  supply  their  several    extrava^ 

refore,  of  punning  the  thought  of 
hall  observe,  that  as  he  has  exposed 
t  of  women  from  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
e  of  the  ancient  philosophers  have, 
satirized  the  vicioos  part  of  the  hn- 
genera],  from  a  notion  of  the  soul's 
.  if  I  may  so  call  it ;  and  that  as  Si- 
bes  brutes  entering  into  the  compo- 
len,  others  have  represented  human 
log  into  brutes.  This  is  commonly 
ctrine  of  transmigration,  which  sup- 
ban  souls,  upon  their  leaving  the 

the  souls  of  such  kinds  of  brutes  as 
nhle  in  their  mannen  ;  or  to  give  an 

as  Mr.  Dryden  has  describe  it  in 
i  of  Pytbagoras's  speech  in  the  fif- 
»f  Ovid,  where  that  philosopher  dii- 
rers  from  eating  ilesh : 

things  are  bat  •Iter'd,  nothing  diss, 
d  there  th'  unbodied  tpirtt  flics : 
Torce,  or  sickneis  dispoMcsa'd, 
vhere  It  Hfhls,  in  bird  or  beast; 
Jwut  till  icadr  limbs  it  find, 
»  thote  acooimng  to  their  luAd : 
ent  to  tcncnient  is  totft'd^ 
till  the  sasBC,  the  fipire  only  lost 

909.  t  BmonldM. 

t  Ub.  I.  sdt  Xft 


<  Then  l«t  not  pletv  be  pot  Id  flight,    ' 
To  please  the  taste  oc  glatton  appetite ; 
Bat  suffer  innute  soals  secure  to  dwell, 
Lsst  fbom  their  seats  your  pareota  yoa  expel; 
With  ntbid  hanger  feed  upon  your  kind. 
Or  from  a  beast  dtolodge  a  lnodicr*s  mind.' 

Plato,  in  the  vision  of  Eras  the  Armenian,  which 
I  may  possibly  make  the  snbject  of  a  fliture  spe- 
culation, records  some  beautiful  transmigrations » 
as  that  the  soul  of  Orpheus,  who  was  musical,  me- 
lancholy, and  a  woman-hater,  entered  into  a  swan  s 
the  soul  of  Aiaz,  which  was  all  wrath  and  fierce* 
oess,  into  a  lioni  the  soul  of  Agamemnon,  that 
was  rapacious  and  imperial,  Into  an  eagle;  and 
the  soul  of  Thersitcs,  who  was  a  mimic  and  a  buf- 
foon, into  a  monkey. 

Mr.  Gongrevc,  in  a  prologue  *  to  one  of  his  co- 
medies, has  touched  upon  tkuM  doctrine  with  grev^ 
humour : 

*  Thus  Aristotle's  sdbl  of  old  that  was, 
May  nam  be  damn*d  to  animate  an  am ; 
Or  in  this  ^erv  house,  for  aoght  we  knoig 
Is  doing  painful  penance  in  some  beau.* 

I  shall  fill  up  this  paper  with  some  letten  which 
mvlast  Tuesday*!  speculation  f  has  produced.  My 
following  correspondents  will  show,  what  I  there 
observed,  that  tne  speculation  of  that  day  affects 
only  the  lower  part  of  the  sex* 

'Itammy  bouse  in  the  Stmnd,  October  30, 171 L 

*  MX.  iPBCTATOB, 

'  Upow  reading  your  Tuesday's  paper,  I  find  by 
sevend  symptoms  in  my  constitntion  that  I  am  a 
bee.  My  shop,  or  if  you  please  to  call  it  so,  my 
cell,  is  in  that  great  hive  of  females  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  New-Exchange ;  where  I  am  daily 
employed  in  gathering  together  a  little  stock  of 
gain  from  the  finest  flowers  about  the  town,  I  mean 
the  ladies  and  the  beaux.  I  have  a  numerous  swarm 
of  children,  to  whom  I  give  the  best  education  I 
am  able.  But,  sir,  It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  drone,  who  lives  upon  what  I  get,'  with- 
out bringing  any  thing  into  the  common  stock. 
Now,  sir,  as  on  the  one  hand  I  take  care  not  to 
behave  myself  towards  him  like  a  wasp,  so  like- 
wise I  would  not  have  him  look  upon  me  as  an 
humble-bee;  for  which  reason  I  do  all  1  can  to  put 
him  upon  laying  up  provisions  for  a  bad  day,  and 
frequently  represent  to  him  the  fiUal  effects  hb 
sloth  and  negligence  may  bring  upon  us  in  our  old 
age.  I  must  beg  that  you  will  join  with  me  in  your 
good  advice  upon  this  occasion,  and  you  will  (or 
ever  oblige  your  humble  servant, 

'  MXUSSA.' 

<  SIB,  '  PiocadiUy^  October  31, 17!  1. 

*  I  AM  jirined  in  wedlock  for  my  sins  to  one  of 
those  fillies  who  are  described  in  the  old  poet  with 
that  hard  name  you  gave  us  the  other  oay.  She 
has  a  flowing  mane,  and  a  skin  as  soft  as  silk.  But, 
sir,  she  passes  half  her  life  at  her  glass,  and  almost 
rains  me  in  ribands.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  a 
plain  handicraft  man,  and  in  danger  of  breaking 
by  ber  laziness  and  expensiveness.  Pray,  master, 
tdl  me  in  your  next  paper,  whether  I  may  not 
expect  of  her  so  much  drudgery  as  to  take  care  of 
her  family,  and  to  curry  bar  hide  in  caae  of  re 
fniaL 

'  Tour  loving  friend, 

*  BARNABY  BBrnXE,' 

*  This  is  a  roistalie :  it  is  in  the  EpUague  to  *  Lav  f^ 
Lone,' 


252? 


SFECTATOR. 


t\2. 


*  MB.  trBCTJCTOli,  *  ChttptWe,  October  50. 

*  I  AM  miglitUy  pleased  with  the  homoiir  of  the 
call  be  solLiad  as  to  eiilaf|;e  opon  that  sobjeet. 

*  Youn  till  death, 

'  JOilAH  HI3n>ECK. 

*  P.  8.  Yoo  nrast  know  I  am  married  to  a  Gri* 
malkin.' 

<8IR,  *Wti»|>Ui(,  October  3!,  1711.* 

*  Eraa  since  your  Spectator  of  Tuesday  last  came 
into  our  family,  my  husband  Is  pleased  to  call  ma 
his  Oceana,  becaase  the  foolish  old  poet  that  you 
hflYc  translated  says,  that  the  souls  of  some  women 
are  made  of  sea^water.  This,  It  seems,  has  encou- 
ragc^d  my  saucebox  to  be  witty  upon  me.  When  I 
am  aopry ,  he  cri^  **-  Pr'ythee,  my  deaf,  be  calm  i" 
when  1  cUde  one  of  my  servants,  **  Pr*ythee, 
child,  do  1^  bluster.'*  Ue  had  the  impudence 
about  an  hour  a|^  to  tell  me,  that  he  was  a  se»- 
fkrlng  man,  and  must  expect  to  divide  his  life  be- 
tween storm  and  sunshine.  'When  I  bestir  myself 
with  any  spirit  lo  my  family,  it  is  **  high  sea"  in 
his  house  I  and  when  Isit  still  without  doinic  any 
thine,  his  aifairs  forsooth  are  ^  windbound.'*  When 
I  ask  him  whether  it  rains,  he  makes  answer,  "  It 
IS  no  matter,  so  that  it  be  fair  weather  within 
doors.**  in  short,  sir,  I  cannot  speak  my  mind 
freely  to  him.  but  I  either  swell  or  rage,  or  do 
something:  that  is  not  fit  for  a  civil  woman  to  bear. 
Pray,  Mr.  Spectator,  since  you  are  so  sharp  npon 
other  women,  let  us  know  what  materiau  your 
wife  is  made  of,  if  you  have  one.  I  suppose  you 
would  make  us  a  parcel  of  poor-spirited  tame  In- 
sipid creatures  I  but,  sir,  1  would  have  you  to 
know,  we  have  as  (ood  passions  In  us  as  >ourtelf, 
and  that  a  wonao  was  never  designed  to  be  a 
milk-sop, 

'  UAMtmA  tocpsst/ 


Aoonoir. 


L. 
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EHpeturyd 


Coliajugo,  Ubtr,  liber  mm,  die  ai 

HOR.  tet  vU.  L  &  vcr.  99. 


Loose  Uky  neck  fnm  this  igndblc  cbeln, 


And  boldly  say  thoa*rt  flee. 


*  M*.  SPBCTATOR, 

*  ;  travsa  |ook  upon  my  dear  wife,  but  I  think  of 
the  happinem  Sir  Roger  de  Coveriey  ei^<>7** '» 
having  such  a  friend  as  you  to  expose  in  proper 
colour*  the  cruelty  and  pervenenem  of  his  mistress. 
I  have  very  often  wished  you  visited  in  our  fiunily, 
and  were  acquainted  wlQi  my  spouse ;  she  would 
aiford  yoo,  for  some  months  at  least*  matter  enough 
for  one  Spectator  a  week.  Since  we  are  not  so 
happy  as  to  be  of  your  acquabUnce,  give  me  leave 
to  represeof '  to  you  our  present  circumstances  as 
well  as  I  can  In  writing.  You  are  tp  know  then, 
that  I  am  not  of  a  very  different  constitntioQ  fcom 
Nathaniel  Henroost,  whom  you  have  lately  re- 
cofded  In  your  speculations*}  and  have  a  wife 
who  makes  a  more  tyrannical  use  of  the  knowledge 
or  my  easy  temper  than  that  lady  ever  pretended 
us  We  had  not  been  a  month  married,  when  At 
found  In  me  a  certain  pain  to  give  offence,  and 
«a  lodolcncc  that  made  me  bear  little 


•mii^ 


encies  rather  than  dhlpnte  abonl  then.  From 
this  observation  It  soon  came  to  that  pass,  that  if  I 
offered  to  co  abroad,  she  would  get  between  me  and 
the  door,  kim  me,  and  say  she  could  not  part  with 
me  s  and  then  down  again  1  sat.  In  a  day  or  two 
after  this  first  pleasant  step  towards  confining  ae, 
she  declared  to  me,  that  I  was  all  the  worid  to 
her,  and  she  thought  she  ought  to  be  all  the  Forid  to 
me.  '^  If,*'  said  she,  **  my  dear  lovrs  me  as  much  at 
I  love  him,  he  will  never  be  tired  of  my  company.** 
This  declaration  w^  followed  by  my  being  denied 
to  all  my  acquaintance ;  and  it  very  soon  came  to 
that  pa^,  thai  to  giye  an  ansir^  at  the  door,  be- 
fore my  face,  the  servants  would  ask  her  whether  I 
was  within  or  not  i  and  she  would  answer  No,  with 
great  fondness,  and  tell  me  I  was  a  good  dear.  I 
will  not  enumerate  more  little  circumstances  to 
give  you  a  livelier  sense  of  my  conditioa  i  but  tell 
you  in  general,  that  from  such  steps  as  thcw  at 
first,  I  now  live  the  life  of  a  prisoner  of  state  i  my 
letters  are  opened,  and  I  have  not  the  use  of  pen, 
Ink,  and  paper,  but  in  her  presence.  I  never  go 
abroad,  except  she  sometimes  takes  me  with  her  ta 
her  coach  to  take  the  air,  if  It  may  be  called  to, 
when  we  drive,  as  we  generally  do,  with  the  gjUsses 
up.  I  have  overheard  my  servaats  lament  ay 
condition,  but  they  dare  not  bring  me  mesnges 
without  her  knowledge,  because  they  doubt  ay 
resolution  to  stand  by  them.  In  the  midst  of  thii 
insipid  way  of  life,  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine, 
Tom  Meggot,  who  is  a  favourite  with  her,  and  al- 
lowed to  visit  me  in  her  company  because  he  uap 
prettily,  has  roused  me  to  rebel,  and  conveyed  his 
intelligence  to  me  in  the  following  manner.  My 
wife  Is  a  great  pretender  to  music,  and  very  Igno- 
rant of  it«  but  far  gone  In  the  Italian  Usie.  Tom 
goes  to  Annstrong,  the  famous  fine  writer  of  Ba- 
sic, and  desires  him  to  put  this  sentence  of  Tall; 
In  the  scale  of  an  Italian  air,  and  write  it  oot  for 
my  spouse  from  him.  jin  iBe  mihi  Uber  ad  nuber 
impertUf  orf  legei  im^QmU^  frmeeribii^  i>^i  v<^'^ 
quod  tddeturf  qmi  idMl  Impermitf  negarty  mhU  rs- 
cware  mdei  f  PmcU  f  dandum  eil.  Foeat  f  vem* 
eiMfimi.  EjieUf  aAetmdioii.  MimUatwrf  esHmt- 
Betndmm.  **  Does  he  liye  like  a  gj^atlemaa,  who  is 
commanded  by  a  woman?  he  to  whom  dbe  gives 
law,  grants  and  denies  what  she  pleases}  who  csa 
neither  deny  her  any  thing  she  asks,  or  refase  to 
do  any  thing  she  commands  T' 

*  To  be  short,  my  vrife  vras  extrendy  pleased 
with  it  I  said  the  Italian  was  the  only  language  for 
music  I  and  admired  how  wonderfully  tender  the 
sentiment  was,  and  how  pretty  the  accent  Is  of  that 
langnnge ;  with  the  rest  that  b  said  by  rote  on  that 
occasion.  Mr.-  Meggot  is  sent  to  sing  t Us  air,  which 
he  perfonns  with  mighty  applause  i  and  ssv  wife  ii 
in  ecstasy  on  the  occasion,  and  glad  to  find,  by  ay 
being  so  diuch  pleased,  that  I  was  at  last  coaM  in- 
to the  notion  of  the  Italian i  «* for,**  said  she,  «it 
grows  npon  one  when  one  once  cosnes  to  know  a 
little  of  the  laikguage(  and  prny,  Mr.  MeggQ(,siflg 
ngain  those  notes,  **  NUdi  impenmU  mgtn^  »Ml 
rtaumr*:*  You  may  beiieve  I  was  not  a  little  de- 
lighted with  my  friend  Tom*s expedient  toalam  ae , 
and  Id  obedience  to  his  summons  I  give  all  thisMofy 
thus  at  largei  and  I  am  molved,  vrhea  this  ap- 
pean  in  &'  Spectator,  to  declare  Ibr  m^vrif. 
IV  manner  of  the  ifisurrection  I  contrive  by  yo«r 
means,  which  shall  be  no  other  than  that  Tea 
Mrggot,  who  b  at  our  t«a4able  every  mmviaf:, 
shall  read  it  torusi  and  If  my  dear  can  lake  the 
hint,  and  say  not  one  word*  but  let  thb  be  ths 
beginning  of  a  new  life  without  further  eipfaaa- 
tioo,  it  b  very  weUi  Ibr  m  looa  ni  the  Spectatsr 


I  shall,  wUfamil  more  ado,  call  for  the 
the  boor  when  I  shall  be  at  home.  If 
1 ;  if  I  do  not,  they  may  go  to  dinner. 
c  only  swelU  and  aays  oothln{^,  Tom 
t  tof^etber,  and  all  is. well,  as  I.  said 
if  die  begins  to  command  or  expostu- 
all,  in  my  next  to  you,  receive  a  full 
er  resbtance  and  sobmiasion,  for  sub- 
thing  must,  to, 

'  sia, 
>nr  most  obedient  humble  senrant, 

*  ANTHOirr  VRUMAJr. 


SPECTATOR.  -  253, 

There  ii  Mmething  Tcry  de? oat,  Awagh  not  folid« 
in  Acosta*9  answer  to  Limborch,  who  objects  to 
him  the  multiplicity  of  ceremonies  in  the  Jewish 
religion,  as  washings,  dresses,  meats,  purgations, 
and  the  like.  The  reply  which  the  Jew  makes 
upon  this  occasion,,  is,  to  the  best  of  my  remem- 
brance, as  follows:  *  There  are  not  duties  enough,* 


lope  I  need  not  teil 
in  yoor  very  next  *.* 


you  that  I  desire 


T. 


\TURDAT,  NOVEMBER  8,  1711. 


3tcfit  siibi  cpntcin  TteUm 
VIBG. 

K)d  intention. 


JBBi  L  wttm  608* 


It  art  and  secret  of  Christianity,  if  I 
phrase,  to  manage  our  actions  to  the 
^e,  and  direct  tbrai  in  such  a  manner, 
ing  we  do  may  tnm  to  account  at  that 
hen  every  thing  we  have  done  will  be 

>  give  this  consideration  its  full  weight, 
aU  our  actions  under  the  division  of 
nnsclvcs  either  good,ev{l,or  IndiflTerent. 
our  intentions  after  the  same  manner, 
them  with  regard  to  our  actions,  we 
*  that  great  art  and  secret  of  religion 
i  here  mentioned. 

teotioir  joined  to  a  good  action,  gives 
force  and  eflkacy;  joined  to  an  evil 
nates  its  malignity,  and  in  some  cases 
wholly  away;  and  joined  to  an  indif- 
I,  turns  it  to  a  virtue,  and  makes  it 
«  far  as  human  actiooi  can  he  so. 
t  place,  to  consider  in  the  same  man- 
nce  of  an  evil  intention  upon  our  ac- 
f'li  intention  perverts  the  best  of  ao- 
ikes  them  in  reality,  what  the  fathers 
kind  of  xeal  have  termed  the  virtues 
o  world,  to  many  shining  sins.  It  de> 
locence  of  an  Indifferent  action,  and 
action  all  pomible  blacknem  and  hor* 
the  emphatical  language  of  sacred 
^  sin  exceeding  sinful  f  .* 
last  place,  we  consider  the  nature  of 
t  intention,  we  shall  Ond  that  it  de* 
erit  of  a  good  action ;  abates,  but 
away,  the  malignity  of  an  evil  ac* 
ives  an  indifferent  action  in  its  natural 
Terence. 

ore  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  pos- 
ds  with  an  habitual  good  intention, 
II  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  at 
>e  end,  whether  it  be  the  glory  of  our 
^ood  of  mankind,  or  the  beaett  of 

3. 

«ort  of  thrift  or  good  hnsbaadry  In 
rhich  does  not  thiow  away  any  single 
Bakes  every  one  go  as  far  as  it  can. 
the  means  of  salvation,  iocreases  th^ 
sr  virtues,  and  diminishns  that  of  our 


lie  Mbjcct  is  rasumcd  in  N*  214. 


says  he,  *  in  the  essential  parts  of  the  law  for  a 
xealousand  active  obedience.  Time,  place,  and 
penon  are  requisite,  before  you  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  putting  a  moral  virtue  into  practice.  We 
have,  therefore,*  says  he,  '  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
our  duty,  and  mmie  many  things,  which  are  in 
themselves  indifferent,  a  part  of  our  religion,  that 
we  may  have  more  occasions  of  showing  our  love 
to  God,  and  in.  all  the  circumstances  of  life  be 
doing  something  to  please  him.' 

Monsieur  St«.Evremond  has  endeavoured  to  pal- 
liate the  superstitions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion with  the  same  kind  of  apology,  where  he  pre- 
tends to  consider  the  different  spirits  of  the  Papists 
and  the  Calvinists,  as  to  the  great  points  wherein 
they  disagree.  He  tells  us,  that  the  former  are  ac- 
tuated by  love,  and  the  other  by  fear;  and  that  la 
their  expressions  of  duty  and  devotion  towards  tho 
Supreme  Being,  the  former  seem  particularty  care- 
fiil  to  do  every  thing  which  may  possibly  pleasa 
bim,  and  the  other  to  abstain  from  every  Ihln^ 
which  may  possibly  displease  him. 

Bat  notwithstanding  this  plausible  reason  with 
which  both  the  Jew  ami  the  Romaa  Catholic  would 
excuse  their  respective  superstitions,  it  is  certain 
there  is  something  in  them  very  pemicions  to  man- 
kind, and  destructive  lo  religion;  because  the  In- 
junction of  superfluous  ceremonies  makes  such  ac- 
tio^ duties,  as  were  before  indifferent,  and  by 
that  means  renders  religion  more  burdensome  and 
difficult  than  it  is  in  its  own  nature,  betrays  many 
into  sins  of  omission  which  they  could  not  other- 
wise be  guilty  of,  and  fixes  the  minds  of  the  vul- 
gar to  the  shadowy,  unessential  points,  instead  of 
the  more  weighty  and  more  important  matten  of 
the  law. 

This  zealous  and  active  obedience,  however, 
takes  place  in  the  great  point  we  are  recommend- 
ing; for,  if,  instesid  of  prescribing  to  ourselves  in- 
different actions  as  duties,  we  apply  a  good  inten- 
tion to  all  our  most  indifferent  actions,  we  make 
our  very  existence  one  continued  act  of  obedience, 
we  turn  our  diversions  and  amusements  to  our  eter- 
nal advantage,  and  are  pleasing  Him  (whom  we 
are  made  to  please)  in  all  the  circumstances  and 
occurrences  of  life. 

It  is  this  excellent  frame  of  mind,  this  holy  of- 
ficiousoess  (if  1  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  such), 
which  is  recommended  to  us  by  the  apostle  in  that 
uncommon  precept  wherein  he  directs  us  to  pro- 
pose to  ourselves  the  glory  of  our  Creator  in  all 
our  most  indifferent  actions,  *  whether  we  cat  or 
drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do  *.* 

A  person  therefore  who  is  possessed  with  soch  an 
habitual  good  intention  as  that  which  I  have  been 
here  speaking  of,  enters  upon  no  single  circum- 
stance of  life,  without  considering  it  as  well-pleas- 
ing to  the  great  Author  of  his  being,  conformable 
to  the  dictates  of  reason,  suitable  to  hamaa  nature 
in  general,  or  to  that  particular  station  in  whkh 
Providence  has  placed  bim.  He  lives  in  a  perpe- 
tnal  sense  of  the  Divine  PKwnce,  regards  himwlf 
as  acting,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  existence, 
under  the  observation  and  inspection  of  that  Be- 
ing, who  b  privy  to  all  hb  motions  aod  all  Ua 
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Ihongfatf,  who  kaowt  hif  *  diiwa-it<tiii|^  and  hli  ap- 
rising,  who  b  aboot  hb  path,  and  ahoat  hb  bed, 
and  tpieth  out  ail  hb  ways  *.*  In  a  word,  he  re- 
■lemben  thai  the  eya  of  hb  Jndf^e  b  always  apon 
him,  and  in  e^ery  action  he  reflects  that  he  is  doing 
what  is  comaianded  or  allowed  by  him  who  will 
hereafter  cither  reward  or  panbh  it.  Thb  was  the 
character  of  those  holy  men  of  old,  who  in  that 
beaotifiil  phrase  of  scripture  are'  said  to  haw 
walked  with  God  f . 

DVheo  I  employ  myself  upon  a  paper  of  mo- 
rality, I  generally  consider  how  T  may  recommend 
the  particular  Tirtue  which  I  treat  of,  by  the  pre- 
cepts or  examples  of  the  ancient  heathens;  by 
that  means,  if  possible,  to  shame  those  who  have 
greater  advantages  of  knowing  their  duty,  and 
therefore  greater  obligations  to  perform  it,  into  a 
better  coane  of  Kfe :  besides  that  many  among  as 
are  onreasonably  disposed  to  give  a  fairer  bearing 
to  a  pagan  philosopher,  than  to  a  christian  writer. 

I  shall  therefore  produce  an  instance  of  thb  ei- 
cellent  frame  of  mind  in  a  speech  of  Soerates, 
which  b  quoted  by  Erasmus.  This  great  philoso- 
pher on  the  day  of  hb  execution,  a  little  befbre 
the  draught  of  poison  was  brought  to  him,  enter- 
taining his  friends  with  a  dlicoone  ou  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  has  these  words:  *  Whether  or 
no  Ood  will  approre  of  onr  actions,  T  know  not ; 
but  thb  I  am  sure  of,  that  I  have  at  all  times  made 
it  my  eodeayoar  to  please  him,  and  I  have  a  good 
hope  that  thb  mv  endeavour  will  be  accepted  by 
him.*  We  find  In  these  words  of  that  great  man 
the  habitual  good  intention  which  1  would  here 
Inculcate,  and  with  which  that  divine  philosopher 
always  acted.  I  shall  only  add,  that  Erasmus, 
who  was  an  uoblgotted  Roman  Catholic,  was  so 
I  much  transported  with  this  pa«age  of  Socrates, 
that  he  could  scarce  forbear  looking  upon  him  as  a 
saint,  and  desiring  him  to  pray  for  him ;  or  as  that 
Ingenious  and  learned  writer  has  expressed  him- 
self in  a  much  more  iivdy  manner :  *  Wlien  I  re- 
flect on  such  a  speech  pronounced  by  such  a  per- 
son, I  can  scarce  forbw  ciyiog  out,  **  SamcU  SO' 
eratei^  ora  pro  aolis  :**  O  holy  Socrates,  pray  for 
ns.' 

Apoitov.  L. 
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I  DID  some  time  ago  lay  before  (he  worid  the  un- 
happy condition  of  the  trading  part  of  mankind 
who  suffer  by  want  of  punctuality  in  the  dealings 
nf  penons  above  them;  but  there  is  a  set  of  men 
who  are  much  more  the  objects  of  compassion  than 
even  those «  and  these  are  the  dependants  on  great 
men,  whom  they  are  pleased  to  take  under  their 
protection  as  such  as  are  to  share  in  their  friend- 
ship and  fiivour.  These,  Indeed,  as  well  from  the 
homage  that  b  accepted  from  them,  as  the  hopes 
which  are  given  to  tliem,  are  become  a  sort  of 
crediton;  and  these  debu  beiu^  debts  of  honour, 

*  1^1.  co&ix.  2, 3^W«  may  bcrc  obserrc,  oacc  fer  all, 
that  tae  9p«cUtor  Mems  grncrally  to  bav«  quottd  by  me- 
sam*  wbether  Horn  icripivnl  «r  pioftae  wrllcfst  if  com- 
paiad  with  the  books  themMlvM,  hit  quotatioM  wlU  be  fcaad 
always  rabatantially,  but  aoC  ratally,  osntct. 
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ought,  according  to  (be  acfJuBifnl  nazlm,  to  be 
first  discharged. 

When  I  speak  of  dependants,  I  would  not  ho 
understood  to  mean  those  who  are  worthless  {■ 
tbemsdves,  or  who,  without  any  call,  will  prem 
into  Che  company  of  their  betters.  Nor,  when  I 
speak  of  patrons,  do  I  mean  those  who  either  have 
it  not  in  their  power,  or  have  no  obligatioa  to  a^ 
sbt.  their  friends;  but  1  speak  of  such  leagues 
,  where  there  b  power  and  obligation  on  the  one 
part,  and  oMrit  and  expectation  on  the  other. 

The  divbioa  of  patron  and  client,  may,  I  be- 
lieve, include  a  third  of  our  nation  i  the  want  of 
merit,  and  real  worth  in  the  client,  will  strike 
out  about  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  these;  and 
the  want  of  abUily  in  patrons,  as  many  of  that 
kind.  But,  however,  I  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that 
he  who  will  take  up  another's  time  and  fortune  in 
hb  service,  though  he  has  no  prosit  of  reward- 
ing hb  merit  towards  him,  b  as  unjust  in  hb  deal- 
ings as  he  who  takes  up  goods  of  a  ttadesmaa  with- 
out intention  or  ability  to  pay  him.  Of  the  few 
of  the  clam  which  I  think  fit  to  consider,  there  are 
not  two  4a  ten  who  succeed',  insomuch  that  1  know 
a  man  of  good  sense  who  pat  hb  son  to  a  black- 
smith, though  an  ofi^  was  made  him  of  bb  briog 
received  as  a  page  to  a  man  of  quality.  There 
are  not  more  cripples  come  out  of  the  wan  thaa 
there  are  from  those  great  services;  some  through 
discontent  lose  their  speech,  some  their  memorict, 
otheiB  their  senses,  or  their  41  ves;  and  I  seldom  see 
a  man  thoroughly  discontented,  but  1  conclude  be 
has  had  the  favour  of  some  great  man.  I  have 
known  of  such  as  have  been  for  twenty  yean  to. 
gether  within  a  month  of  a  good  employment,  hot 
never  arrived  at  the  happlnem  of  being  posseatd 
of  any  thing. 

There  b  nothing  moKe  ordinary  than  that  a  maa 
who  has  got  Into  a  considerable  station  shall  iai- 
mediately  alter  hb  manner  of  treating  all  his 
friends,  and  from  that  moment  he  b  to  deal  wiih 
you  as  if  he  were  your  Fate.    Ton  are  no  looser 
to  be  consulted,  even  in  matters  which  concern 
younelf ;  but  yoor  patron  Is  of  a  qiecics  above  >oo, 
and  a  free  conninnication  with  you  b  not  lo  be 
expected.  TVi  peihaps  may  be  your  cooditioo  all 
the  while  he  bean  otke;  and  when  that  b  at  aa 
end,  yoa  are  as  intimate  as  ever  yon  were,  and  be 
will  Uke  It  very  ill  if  von  keep  the  dbtaacc  be 
prescribed  you  towards  Um  in  hb  grandeur-   Oae 
would  think  this  Aoald  be  a  behaviour  a  maa 
could  fim  lato  with  the  worst  grace  isaagiaablei 
but  they  who  know  the  worid  have  seen  it  more 
than  once.    I  have  often,  with  secret  pity,  heard 
the  same  man  who  has  profesMd  hU  abhorreoce 
against  all  kind  of  pamive  bebaviouTy  lose  miantcs* 
bmui,  davs,  and  vcars,  in  a  fniitlem  attcodaace  an 
one  who  bsid  no  inclination  to  befriend  hiai.    It  is 
very  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  great  have  oae 
particular  privilege  above  the  rest  of  the  worid,  of 
being  slow  in  receiving  bapressioos  of  kindaas, 
and  qaick  in  taking  olTeaoe.    Hie  devatioo  above 
the  nest  of  mankind,  except  In  very  great  miods, 
awkcsmePsogiddy»  that  they  do  not  see  after  ihr 
same  manner  they  did  before.    Thus  they  despite 
theb  old  friends,  and  strive  to  extend  their  iate- 
rat  to  aew  pretendcn.    lAy  thb  means  it  ofica 
happcM,  that  whes  yoa  cone  to  know  how  you 
leu  iQch  an  employuKUt,  you  will  find  the  maa 
who  got  it  never  dreamed  of  It;  but,  fonooth,  he 
was  to  be  sarprbed  into  It,  or  peihaps  solicited  lo 
receive  IL    Upon  such  occasions  as  these  a  man 
may  peihaat  grow  oat  of  homoar.    If  yea  ere  m% 
all  maakiiid  wiU  fall  la  with  the  pMiaa,aad  yea 
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noria  and  waUuetMt  if  yon  are  ca. 
eing  lonr  at  a  dinppointmeiit:  bat  it 
ihlag  whether  you  do  or  do  not  resent 

00  will  be  med  after  the  nne  manner ; 
*d  Bothen  will  be  mre  to  whip  their 

1  they  cry,  and  thea   whip  then  for 


r  bot  two  ways  of  doias  an^  thing  with 
le ;  and  thoie  te«,  by  making  yoandf 
derable  or  agreeable.  The  fonner  is 
ttained  but  by  finding  a  way  to  live 
m,  or  concealing  that  you  want  them ; 
only  by  falling  iato  their  taste  and  plea- 
is  of  all  the  employments  in  the  world 
-vile,  except  it  hi4>pens  to  be  of  your 
1  humour.  For  to  be  agreeable  to  an- 
:ially  if  he  be  above  yon,  u  not  to-be 

such  qualities  and  accomplislmients  as 
er  you  agreeable  In  yonnelf,  but  such 
J  agreeable  in  respect  to  him.  An  imi- 
s  &ults,  or  a  compliance,  if  not  sub- 
>  bis  vices,  must  be  the  measures  of 
:U 

comrs  to  that,  the  unnatural  state  a 
n,  when  his  patron  pleases,  is  ended ; 
t  and  complaisance  are  ol^ected  to 

the  man  who  rejects  him  for  his  vices 
y  his  partner,  but  seducer.  Thus  the 
a  young  woman  who  has  given  up  the 
.'hich  made  her  channing)  has  not  only 
,  but  also  the  virtue  which  could  ren- 
pable  of  resenting  the  injury  which 

be  endlem  to  recount  the  tricks  of  turn- 
from  themselves  to  pefsons  who  have 
to  serve  you,  the  art  of  being  sorry 

unaccountable  accident  in  your  beha- 
such  a  one  (who,  perhaps,  has  never 
u)  opposes  your  advancement;  and  if 
y  thing  more  than  ordinary  in  you,  you 

with  a  wlnsper,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
io  slow  in  doing  for  a  man  qf  yoor  ta- 
le  like. 

this  treatment,  I  most  still  add  the 
insolence  of  all,  which  I  have  once  or 

to  wit,  that  when  a  silly  rogue  has 
y  one  part  in  three  of  his  life  in  un- 
ttendance,  it  is  taken  wonderfully  ill 
draws,  and  is  resolved  to  employ  the 
ielf. 

consider  these  things,  and  reflect  upon 
est  natures  (which  one  wlio  makes  ob- 

what  passes  may  have  seen)  that  have 
t>y  such  sort  of  applications,  it  is  too 
a  scene  to  dwell  upon;  therefore  I 
lotber  opportonity  to  discourse  of  good 
i  distinguish  such  as  have  done  their 
e  who  have  depended  upon  them,  and 
le  to  act  without  their  favour.  Wor- 
are  like  Plato's  guardian  angels,  who 
ioing  good  to  their  wards;  butnegli- 
)  are  like  Epicunis^s  gods,  that  lie  loU- 
clouds,  and  instead  of  blessings  pour 
i  and  tempests  on  the  heads  of  those 
ring  incense  to  them. 
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Inccnuous  arts,  wbcie  thcf  mo  estranee  find, 
flolwo  the  manocn,  and  rabdne  the  mind. 

I  coHsiDBu  a  human  soul  without  education  lllm 
marble  in  the  quarry,  which  shows  none  of  its  in- 
herent beauties,  till  the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches 
out  the  colours,  makes  the  surface  shine,  and  dis- 
covers every  ornamental  cloud,  spot,  and  vein  that 
nns  through  the  body  of  it.  Education,  after  tba 
same  manner,  when  it  works  upon  a  noble  mind, 
draws  out  to  view  every  latent  virtue  and  perfec- 
tion, whicb«withont  such  helps  are  never  able  to 
make  their  appearance. 

If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  tho 
allusion  so  soon  upon  him,  I  shall  make  use  of  the 
same  Instance  to  illustrate  the  force  of  education, 
which  Aristotle  has  brought  to  explain  his  doctrine 
of  substantial  forms,  when  he  telb  us  that  a  statue 
lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble;  and  that  the  art  of 
the  statuary  only  clears  away  the  sopefflnous  maU 
ter,  and  ramoves  the  rubbish.  The  figure  Is  In  the 
stone,  the  sculptor  only,  finds  it.  What  sculptnve 
is  to  a  block  of  marble,  education  Is  to  a  haman 
soul.  The  philosopher,  the  saint,  or  the  hero;  tho 
vrise,  the  good,  or  the  great  man,  very  often  lie  bid 
and  concealed  in  a  plebeian,  which  a  proper  ed»> 
cation  might  have  dis4nterredtaad  have  brought  to 
light.  1  am  therefore  much  delighted  with  reading 
tlw  accounts  of  savage  nations,  and  with  contemplatp 
ing  those  virtues  which  ore  wild  and  uncultivated; 
to  see  courage  exerting  itself  in  fierceness,  resolu- 
tion in  obstinacy,  wisdom  iu  cunning,  patience  In 
snllennem  and  despair. 

Ilea's  passions  operate  variously,  and  appear  in 
diflerent  kinds  of  actions,  according  as  they  are 
more  or  lem  rectified  and  swayed  by  reason. 
When  one  hears  of  negroes,  who  upon  the  death 
of  their  masters,  or  upon  changing  their  service, 
hang  themselves  upon  the  next  tree,  as  it  frequently 
happens  in  our  American  plantations,  who  can  for- 
bear admiring  their  fidelity,  though  it  expressea 
itself  in  so  dreadful  a  manner?  What  might  not 
that  savage  greatncm  of  soul  which  appears  in 
these  poor  wretches  on  many  occasions,  be  raised 
to,  were  it  rightly  cultivated?  And  what  colour 
of  excuse  can  there  be  for  the  contempt  with  which 
we  treat  this  part  of  our  species?  that  we  should 
not  put  them  upon  the  common  foot  of  humanity  i 
that  we  should  only  set  an  insignificant  fine  upon 
the  man  who  murders  them ;  nay,  that  we  should, 
as  much  as  in  us  lies,  cut  them  oif  from  the  pros* 
fleets  of  happiness  in  another  worid  as  well  as  in 
this,  and  deny  them  that  which  we  look  upcm  as 
the  proper  means  for  attaining  it  ? 

Since  I  am  engaged  on  this  subject,  I  cannot 
forbear  mentioning  a  story  which  I  have  lately 
hestt^  and  which  is  so  well  attested,  that  I  have 
no  manner  of  reason  to  suspect  the  truth  of  it. 
I  may  call  it  a  kind  of  wild  tragedy  that  passed 
about  twelve  years  ago  at  Saint  Christopher  s,  one 
of  our  British  Leeward  islands.  The  negroes  who 
were  the  persons  concerned  in  it,  were  idl  of  them 
the  slaves  of  a  gentleman  who  is  now  in  England* 

This  gentleman  among  his  negroes  had  a  young 
woman,  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  most  extraor- 
dinary beauty  by  those  of  her  own  complexion. 
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He  had  at  the  Mine  tiine  two  younj;  fellows  who  \ 
were  likewise  negroes  and*  slaves,  remarkable  fur 
tke  comeliness  of  their  persoos,  and  for  the  friend- 
ship which  they  bore  to  one  another.  It  onfortiH- 
natdy  happened  ihac  both  of  them  fell  in  love  with 
the  female  negro  above-mentioned,  who  would  have 
been  very  cliul  to  have  taken  either  of  them  for 
her  httsbano,  provided  they  could  agree  between 
themselvea  which  should  be  the  man.  But  they 
were  both  ao  passionately  in  love  with  her,  that 
neither  «f  them  could  think  of  giving  her  up  to 
his  rival  i  and  at  the  same  time  were  so  trae  to 
one  another,  that  neither  of  them  would  think  of 
gaining  her  without  his  friend's  consent.  The  tor- 
ments of  these  two  lovers  were  the  discourse  of 
the  family  to  which  they  belonged,  who  could  vot 
forbear  obsenring  the  strange  complication  of  pas- 
sions which  perplexed  the  hearts  of  the  poor  ne- 
groes, that  often  dropped  expmsions  of  the  unea^ 
siness  they  underwent,  and  how  impossible  it  was 
for  either  of  them  ever  to  be  happy. 

After  a  long  struggle  between  love  and  friend- 
ship, truth  and  jealousy,  they  one  day  took  a  walk 
together  into  a  wood,  carrying  their  mistress  along 
with  them :  where,  after  abundance  of  lamenta- 
tions, they  stabbed  her  to  the  heart,  of  which  she 
immediately  died.  A  slave  who  was  at  his  work 
not  far  from  the  place  whero  this  astonishing  piece 
of  cruelty  was  coomiitted,  hearing  the  shrieks  of 
the  dying  penwo,  ran  to  see  what  was  the  occasion 
of  them.  He  there  discovered  the  woman  lying 
dead  upon  the  ground,  with  the  two  negroes  on 
each  side  of  her,  kissing  the  dead  corpse,  weeping 
over  it,  and  beating  their  breasts  in  the  utmost 
agonies  of  grief  and  despair.  He  immediately  ran 
to  the  £nglisb  family  with  the  news  of  what  he 
bad  seen  i  who  upon  coming  to  the  place  saw  the 
woman  dead,  and  the  two  negroes  expiring  by  her 
with  wounds  they  had  given  themselves. 

We  see  in  this  amazing  instance  of  barbarity, 
what  strange  disorden  are  bred  in  the  minds  of 
those  men  whose  pamions  aro  not  regulated  by  vir- 
tue, and  disciplined  by  reason.  Though  the  action 
which  I  have  recited  is  in  itself  full  of  guilt  and 
horror,  it  proceeded  from  a  temper  of  mind  which 
might  have  produced  very  noble  fruits,  had  it  been 
informed  and  guided  by  a  snitabte  education. 

It  is  therefore  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  be 
born  in  those  parts  of  the  wortd  where  wisdom  and 
knowledge  Bonrish ;  thobgh,  it  must  be  confessed, 
there  are,  even  in  these  parts,  several  poor  nnin- 
•trocted  penons,  who  are  but  little  above  the  inha- 
bitants of  those  nations  of  which  I  have  been  here 
ipealtiag ;  as  those  who  have  had  the  advantages 
of  a  more  liberal  education,  rise  above  one  an- 
other by  several  dtflerent  degrees  of  perfection.  For, 
to  return  to  our  statue  in  the  block  or  marble,  we  sec 
It  sometimes  only  begun  to  be  chipped,  sometimes 
rough-hewn,  and  but  just  sketched  into  an  human 
figure;  sometimes  we  see  the  man  appearing  dis- 
tinctlv  in  all  his  limbs  and  features,  sometimes  we 
find  tne  figure  wrought  up  to  a  great  elegancy,  but 
seldom  meet  with  any  to  which  the  hand  of  a  Phi- 
dias or  Praxitdcs  covid  not  give  several  nice  touches 
and  finishings. 

Dlscounes  of  morality,  and  rrflectioos  upon  hu- 
man nature,  are  the  best  means  we  can  make  use 
of  to  improve  our  minds,  and  gain  a  true  know- 
ledge of  oanelves,  and  consequently  to  recover 
oar  souk  out  of  the  vice.  Ignorance,  and  preindice, 
wMch  naturally  cleave  to  them.  1  have  all  along 
professed  myself  in  thb  paper  a  promoter  of  these 
great  eadsf  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  do  from 


day  to  day  contribute  something  to  the  polidbing  of 
men's  minds:  at  least  my  design  is  laudable,  what* 
ever  the  execution  may  be.  I  mivt  ooafesi  I  aM 
not  a  little  encouraged  in  It  by  many  letten  wirieb 
I  receive  from  unknown  hands,  in  approbatloa  of 
my  endeavours;  and  most  take  thb  opportunity  of 
returning  my  tbanlu  to  those  who  write  then,  and 
excusing  myself  for  not  inserting  several  of  Cbca 
in  my  papers,  which  I  sua  sensible  would  be  a  vesy 
great  ornament  to  them.  Sho'dd  I  publish  the 
praises  which  are  so  well  penned,  they  woald  do 
hononr  to  the  persons  who  write  them;  bvt  ny 
publishing  of  them  would,  I  "fear,  lie  a  sottcicat 
instance  to  the  worid  that  I  did  not  deserve  tkesa. 

C 
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Slquidtm  hercU  pouU,  nil  priut^  nt^tujhrtiu*  .- 
Vtrum  n  imctpiCBt  ntquc  pCfjuta  naviUr, 
Atqiu,  ubi  pati  tion  poierif,  cum  nemo  ttptUt, 
Iftfecta  pace,  uUro  ad  tarn  vcnict,  indicmmM 
Te  amart,  etftrre  non  potse:  actum  ewt,  iUeet, 
PeriHi:  tludet,  uln  te  vietum  Xftterit. 

T£li.  Eon.  act  i.  sc.  I. 

If  Indeed  you  can  keep  to  ^our  molation,  yoa  will  act  ■ 
noble  snd  ■  manly  put:  but  If;  when  you  bave  tct 
about  it,  your  courage  falb  yout  and  you  make  a  voIob- 
liry  •ubmlsnoo,  acknowledging  the  violence  of  your 
paision,  and  your  inabUity  to  hold  out  any  longer,  all^ 
over  with  you  \  you  are  undone*  and  may  go  bang 

Iounelf  i  ibc  will  insult  over  you,  when  the  ftnda  y«a 
cr  slave. 


*  TO  TUS  SPECTATOa. 

*snt, 
'  Tais  is  to  inform  you,  that  Mr.  Freeman  had  ao 
sooner  taken  coach,  but  his  lady  was  taken  with  a 
terrible  fit  of  the  v^ours;  which,  it  is  feared,  will 
make  her  miscarry,  if  not  endanger  her  life  %  there- 
fore, dear  sir,  if  you  know  of  any  receipt  that  is 
good  against  thb  fashionable  reigning  distemper, 
be  pleased  to  communicate  It  for  the  good  of  the 
public,  and  yon  will  oblige, 

•Yrtin, 

'  A.  noEwnu.* 

'  Ma.  SPECTATOn« 

'  Thb  uproar  was  so  greftt  as  soon  as  I  had  read 
the  Spectator  concerning  Mn.  Freeman «,  that 
after  many  revolutions  in  her  temper,  of  ragiiy, 
swooning,  railing,  fainting,  pitying  benelf,  and  re> 
viling  her  husband,  upon  an  accidental  coming  in 
of  a  neighbouring  lady  (who  says  she  has  writ  tt 
you  also)  she  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  fall  in  a 
fit.  1  had  the  honour  to  read  the  paper  to  her,  and 
have  pretty  good  comhiand  of  countenance  aad 
temper  on  such  occasions;  and  soon  found  my  hi^ 
torical  imme  to  be  Tom  Meggot  in  your  writiap, 
but  concealed  myself  till  I  saw  bow  it  affected 
Mrs.  Freeman.  She  looked  frequently  at  her  hn»- 
band,  as  often  at  me :  aad  she  did  not  tremble  « 
she  filled  tea,  till  she  came  to  the  drcunsstance  of 
Afinstrong*s  writing  out  a  piece  of  Tally  for  an 
opera  tune.  Then  the  bunt  out,  the  was  expeiedf 
she  was  deceived,  she  was  wrooged  and  abuseiJ 
The  tea-cnp  was  thrown  In  the  fire  |  and  wilhoil 
taking  vengeance  on  her  spooie,  she  said  to  met 
that  I  was  a  pretending  cozcomb,  a  meddler  that 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  interpose  in  so  nice  pa 
affair  as  between  a  man  and  his  wife.  To  whieb 
Mr.  Freeman:  **  Madam,  were  I  km  fond  of  y«* 
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shoald  DOC  iMtre  tAken  thb  way  of 
ie  Spectator,  to  inform  a  woman, 
id  nature  has  placed  under  my  direc- 
lat  I  request  of  beri  but  since  yon 
«t  as  not  to  take  the  hint  which  I 
lat  paper,  I  most  tell  yon,  madam, 
ords,  omt  yon  have  for  a  long  and 

of  time  acted  a  part  nnsoiiaMe  to 
ongfit  to  haire  of  the  sobordination 

are  placed.    And  I  most  acquaint 

all,  that  the  felkw  withont— '  Ah, 
the  footman  entered  and  answered — 
rrab,  don't  yon  know  my  voice  }  Look 
I  1  speak  to  yon.* — I  say,  madam, 
-e  is  to  know  of  me  myself,  wliether 
i  to  nee  company  or  not.  I  am  flrom 
ST  of  this  house  I  and  my  bnsincm  in 
where  else,  is  to  behave  myself  in 
,  as  it  shall  be  hereafter  an  honour 
-  my  name  I  and  your  pride  that  you 
It,  the  darling,  and  ornament  of  a 
r,  useful  and  esteemed  by  his  friends  i 
!r  one  that  has  buried  some  merit  in 

compliance  to  a  froward  humour 
wn  upon  an  agreeable  woman  by  his 

Mr.  Freeman  ended  this  with  a  ten- 
aspect,  and  a  downcast  eye,  which 
as  extremely  moved  at  the  anguish 
;  for  she '  sat  swelling  with  passion, 

firmly  fixed  on  the  flre$  when  I, 
aid  lose  again,  took  upon  me  to  pro- 
of that  aaiiable  sorrow  she  was  in, 
ne;  upon  which  I  said  very  season' 
iend,  that  indeed  Mr.  Freeman  was 
ommon  talk  of  the  town;  and  that 
I  much  a  jest,  as  when  it  was  said  In 

Freeman  has  promised  to  come  to 

Upon  which  the  good  lady  turned 
ito  downright  rage,  and  threw  the 
rttle  upon  your  humble  servant,  flew 
Je  of  the  room,  and  cried  out  she 
unatest  of  all  women.  Others  kept 
sfactions  for  hours  of  privacy  and 
io  apology  was  to  be  made  to  her, 
to  be  found,  no  previous  manner  of 
t  was  amias  in  her;  but  all  the  world 
aaiDted  with  her  errors,  without  the 
on.  Mr.  Freeman  was  going  to  make 
eech,  but  1  interposed :  **  Look  you, 
e  nothing  to  say  to  this  nmtter,  but 
onsideryott  are  now  past  a  chicken: 
rbich  was  well  enough  in  a  girl,  is 
I  one  of  your  motherly  character." 

lost  all  patience,  and  flew  directly 
l*s  periwig.  I  got  her  in  my  arms, 
my  friend  f  he  making  signs  nt  the 
It  it  was  too  nm^h;  I  beckoning, 
frowning  over  her  rfiooldcr,  that  he 
did  not  perrist.  In  this  manner  she 
d  round  the  room  in  a  moment,  until 
>ke  of  above  and  scrvnnis  entered ; 
e  fell  Bpon  a  couch  as  tweatUcss.  I 
ay  friend :  but  he,  wifh  a  very  silly 

bring  the  coach  totbe  door,  and  we 
being  forced  to  bid  the  coachman 
i  were  no  sooner  ooine  to  mv  lodg- 
es wife's  relations  came  to  inquire 
i  Mflk  Freeman's  mother  writ  a  note, 
tmaght  never  to  have  seei»  this  day, 

,  sir,  I  am  alirald  we  are  upon  a 
s  no  talents  for ;  and  I  can  observe 
fiend  looks  upon  me  rather  as  a  man 
weakness  of  iiifli  that  he  is  ashamed 


of,  than  one  who  has  rescned  hfan  from  daveiy. 
Mr.  Spectator,  I  am  but  a  young  fellow,  and  if 
Mr.  Freeman  sttbmit^  I  shall  be  looked  npoo  as 
an  incendiary,  and  never  get  a  wife  as  long  as  I 
breathe.  He  has  indeed  sent  word  home  he  shall 
lie  at  Hampttead  to-niriit  f  but  I  believe  fear  of 
the  flnt  onset  after  this  rupture  has  too  great  « 
place'in  this  resolotlon.  Mrs.  Freeman  has  a  very 
pretty  sister  i  suppose  I  delivered  him  up,  and  ar- 
ticled with  the  mother  for  her  bringing  him  home. 
If  he  has  not  courage  to  stand  it  (you  are  a  great 
casaist),  is  it  such  an  ill  thing  to  bring  myself  off 
as  well  as  I  can  ?  What  makes  me  doubt  my  maa« 
is,  that  1  find  be  thinks  it  reasonable  to  expostu- 
late at  least  with  her;  and  Captain  Sentry  will 
tell  you,  if  yon  let  your  orders  be  disputed,  you 
are  no  longer  a  commander.  I  wish  you  could 
advise  me  Imw  to  get  clear  of  this  business  hand- 
somely. *  Tours^ 

'  TOM  M BOGOT.' 

T. 
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—  tkmejiimina  mmptu, 
ElpmriUrttio  rtpttilhtr  clamor  ab  tmtro, 

JUY.  Sftt.  vi.  Tcr.  99& 

Then  umvsCnta'd  by  niks  of  decency, 
Th*  aiKmbled  frmun  raise  a  general  cry. 

I  SHALL  entertain  my  reader  to-day  with  some 
letters  from  my  correspondents.  The  first  of  them 
is  the  description  df  a  club,  whether  real  or  imagi- 
nary T  cannot  determine ;  but  am  apt  to'  fancy^ 
that  the  writer  of  it,  whoever  she  is,  bau  formed  a 
kind  of  nocturnal  orgie  out  of  her  own  fan6y« 
Whether  this  he  so  or  o'ot,  her  letter  may  conduce 
to  the  amendment  of  that  kiod  of  persons  who  are 
represented  in  it,  and  whose  characten  are  fre* 
qoent  enough  in  the  worid. 

*  MR.  SPBCTATORf 

*  In  some  of  your  first  paj^efs  yo'o  were  pleased  id 
give  the  public  a  very  diverting  account  of  several 
clubs  and  nocturnal  assemblies;  but  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  a  society  which  has  wlioUy  escaped  your 
notice,  I  mean  a  club  of  She-Romps.  We  take 
each  a  hackney-coach,  and  meet  once  a  week  in  a 
large  upper-chamber,  which  we  hire  by  the  yeai^ 
for  that  purpose  I  our  landlord  and  his  family, 
who  are  quiet  people,  constantly  contriving  to  be 
abroad  on  our  club-night.  We  are  no  sooner  come 
together,  than  we  thruw  off  all  that  modesty  and 
reservedness  with  which  our  sex  are  obliged  to  dis- 
guise themselves  in  public  places.  I  am  not  able 
to  express  the  pleasure  we  eqjoy  from  ten  at  night 
till  four  in  the  morning,  in  being  as  rude  as  voo 
men  can  be  for  your  lives.  As  onr  play  runs  high, 
the  room  Is  immediately  filled  with  broken  fans, 
torn  petticoats,  lappets,  or  head-dresses,  flounces, 
furbelows,  garters,  and  working-oprons  *.  I  had 
forgot  to  tell  you  at  first,  that  besides  the  coached 
we  come  in  ourselves,  there  is  one  which  stands 
always  empty  to  carry  off  our  dead  men,  for  sd 
we  call  all  thosh  fragments  and  tatters  with  which 
the  room  is  strewed,  and  which  we  pack  np  toge- 
ther in  bundles  and  put  Into  the  aforesaid  coach. 
It  is  ao  small  diversion  for  us  to  meet  the  next 
night  at  some  member's  chamber,  where  every  one 
is  to  pick  out  what  belonged  to  her  from  this  cpn« 

*  It  appears  probable,  that  this  la  a  mistskc  for  vortEwi* 
aprons; 


sw 
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tmed  biindle  of  tllkt,  itafi,  teeM»  ftod  ribaiidfc  I 
kmvt  Utbcrto  gWtm  700  ao  accooot  of  ov  divenion 
oa  ordinary  chtb-oightoi  kut  mnft  aeqoaint  you 
fartbcr,  that  once  a  aioDth  we  denollili  a  pnaie, 
tkaf  is,  we  get  tome  queer  formal  creature  in 
aMoag  01,  and  uorlg  her  in  an  iaitant.  Our  last 
iaonlb*B  prade  was  so  armed  and  fottifled  in  whal^ 
bone  and  bnckram,  tliat  we  liad  much  ado  lo  come 
at  her  1  but  yon  would  bare  died  with  laughing  to 
hftFe  seen  how  the  sober  awkward  thing  ioolted 
when  she  was  forced  out  of  her  intrenchmeats.  In 
short,  sir,  it  is  impossible  to  give  yon  a  true  notion 
of  our  sport,  nnlem  you  would  come  one  night 
auMUgst  us  I  and  though  it  be  directly  against  the 
rulei  of  our  society  to  admit  a  male  t iMtaat,  we 
repose  so  much  confidence  in  your  silence  and 
taciturnity,  that  it  was  agreed  by  the  whole  club, 
nt  our  last  meeting,  to  give  you  entrance  for  one 
aight  as  a  Spectator. 

*  I  am  your  humble  servant, 

*  KITTY  TCRMAOAIIT. 

*  P.  S.  We  shall  demolish  a  prude  neit  Than- 
day.* 

Though  I  thank  Kitty  for  her  kind  olfer,  I  do 
not  at  present  find  in  myself  any  inclination  to 
TCQture  my  person  with  her  and  her  ramping  com> 
panlotts.  I  should  regard  myself  as  a  becood  CIo- 
dius  intruding  on  the  mysterious  rites  of  the  Bona 
I>ea,  and  ibould  apprebead  being  demolished  as 
■luch  as  the  prude. 

The  following  letter  comes  from  a  gentleman, 
whose  taate  I  find  b  much  too  delicate  to  endure 
the  least  advance  towards  romping.  I  may  per- 
haps hereafter  Improve  upon  the  hint  he  has  given 
me,  and  make  it  the  subject  of  a  whole  Spectator; 
in  the  mean  time  take  it  as  it  follows  in  hb  own 
words: 


maidi  thcvelbfa  bcia^  whotty  M«Mccn»i  la  aH 
that  medley  of  foUies  vrhioh  oar  sex  la  apt  to  coi^ 
tract  from  their  silly  foadoem  of  yoan,  I  read 
your  railleries  aa  us  wilhoul  provacatioa.  1 
say  with  Hamlet, 

« Man  dcUcbts  not  mi, 

Nor  woman  oduier.'' 


*  nierefore,  dear  sir,  as  you  aaver  spaia  jtw 
own  sex,  do  aot  be  afraid  of  reproving  what  b 
ridiculous  in  ours,  and  you  will  oblige  at  least  aaa 
woman,  who  is 

*  Your  hoBible  servaat, 

*  wAjntAM  raotr.* 

*  MR.  SPBGTATOK, 

'  I  AM  wife  to  a  cleigymaa,  and  canaet  help  think* 
iog  that  in  yoar  tenth  or  ty^  character  of  womaa- 
kind*,  you  meant  myself  t  therrfora  I  have  ao 
quarrel  against  you  for  the  other  niac  cbaracten. 

^  Your  hombia  servaat, 

*A.a.' 

BODOELU  X 
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Quid  d»  ^iMfMC  ctfrv,  €t  ati  diect,  ttpt  emmto. 

BOIL  Bp.  xtiii.  L  I.  Mr.  M. 


*  MR.  traCTATOR, 

*  It  is  my  mbfortune  to  be  in  love  with  a  young 
creature  who  is  daily  conuallting  faults,  which, 
though  they  give  me  the  utmost  uneasinem,  I  know 
not  now  to  reprove  her  for,  or  even  acquaint  her 
with.  She  is  pretty,  dmses  well,  b  rich,  and 
good-humoured ;  bSt  either  wholly  neglects,  or  has 
so  notion  of  that  which  polite  people  have  agreed 
to  distinguish  by  the  name  of  delicacy.  After  onr 
retum  from  a  walk  the  other  day  she  threw  henelf  t 
Into  an  elbow-chair,  and  profcmed  before  a  large  | 
company,  that  she  was  all  over  in  a  sweat.  She 
told  me  (hb  aftrmooa  that  her  stom&ch  ached; 
and  was  complaining  yesterday  at  dinner  of  some- 
thing that  stuck  in  her  teeth.  I  treated  her  with 
a  baiket  of  fruit  last  summer,  which  she  ate  so 
very  gfeedily,  as  almovt  made  me  resolve  never  to 
see  her  more.  In  khori,  sir,  1  begin  to  tremble 
whenever  1  see  her  about  to  speak  or  move.  As 
she  does  not  want  sense,  if  she  takes  fhese  hints  1 
am  happy ;  if  not,  I  am  more  than  afraid,  that 
these  tmqgs,  which  shock  me  even  in  the  behaviour 
of  a  mbtress,  will  appear  insupportable  in  that  of 
a  wile.  '  I  am,  sir, 

•  Yooft,  dc' 

My  next  letter  comes  from  a  correspondent  whom 
1  cannot  but  very  much  value,  upon. the  account 
which  she  gives  of  herself. 


I  slate  of  laanquillily 
Mean  that  of  an  old 


•PBCTATOR, 

*  I  AM  happily  arrived  at  i 
which  few  people  cflvy»  I 


——Haves 
Of  whom  foa  ttJk,  to  wbom*  and  what,  aaA 

POOLEV. 


I  SAVPairaD  the  other  day,  a«  my  way  la,  to  stroll 
into  a  little  coiee-house  beyond  Aidgate ;  and  m 
I  sat  there,  two  or  three  very  plain  seoaible  mca 
were  Ulkiog  of  the  Spectator.    One  said,  he  ted 
that  BKNiiing  drawa  the  great  benefit  ticket;  aa^ 
ther  wbhed  he  had;  but  ^  third  shaked  hb  head 
and  said,  It  was  pity  that  the  writer  of  that  pa* 
per  waa  such  a  sort  of  man,  thai  it  was  no  great 
asatter  whether  he  had  it  or  no.   *  He  ia,  ii  seems,* 
said  the  good  man,  '  the  most  cztvavagaat  cieatars 
ia  the  world ;  has  nw  through  vast  soma»  aad  yet 
been  In  cootinaal  want ;  a  man,  for  all  be  talks  «• 
well  of  ecooomyt  nofit  for  any  of  the  oflkes  of  life 
by  reason  of  hb  profnsencm.    It  woald  be  aa  aa* 
happy  thing  to  be  hb  wife,  hb  child,  or  bb  friead; 
and  yet  ho  talks  as  well  of  those  dotka  of  life  w 
any  one.'    Much  reflection  has  brM^gh*  ase  to  le 
easy  a  cootempt  for  every  thing  which  b  fiabe,  that 
thb  heavy  accusatioo  gave  me  oo  amaocr  of  uae»> 
sinem;  but  at  the  saam  tbae  it  threw  bm  bna  deep 
thoi^lit  upon  the  suiyect  of  feme  in  geacral  1  aad 
I  could  not  bat  pity  such  a«  were  so  wtmk^  as  to 
value  what  the  commoa  people  say  out  of  their 
own  talkative  temper  to  the  advaaCage  or  dimiau 
tion  of  those  whom  they  moation,  wilbaat  bei^ 
moved  either  by  malice  or  good-wUI.    it  will  be 
too  long  lo  expatiate  upon  the 
have  of  fame,  and  the  iaeaprasrible 
there  b  lo  the  approbation  of  worthy  meat  ^^  *^ 
who  are  capable  of  worthy  actioas  1  baft  meibiahs 
oae  amy  divide  the  general  word  Came,  fatfio  thrae 
difiereat  speclea,  as  it  regards  tbo  difcrcM  orden 
of  mankind  who  have  any  th&ag  to  do  wiib  it. 
Fame  therefore  may  be  divided  iala  gl«ffy«  wbica 
respects  the  beroi  leputatioB^  vrhieh  b  yraatifvcd 
by  every  gentlenma;  and  credit,  whidl  mmi  be 
supported  by  every  trademan.    llcae  pamiMiawi 
in  laoie  are  dtsarcr  than  life  te  Ibeae  chamctrta  ef 
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ler  an  Ihe  lifp  ef  thote  ckancten. 


ehanC  It  above  Aat  af  tB  ather  lolijacta  i  far  uttta 


tkt  hero  pmrnet  great  aad  aoble  ea- 

mprefttabie  {  and  all  tbe  aanilanis  of 

9  bat  thow  their  |Miin  and  inpaticaee 

eat,  wilhoat  throwing  (he  least  shade  |  eoootry  wherein  he  reside*. 

(he  foandation  of  an  high 


he  is  ootoaehed  la  his  credit,  hh  haod-writiag  it  m 
more  portable  eoin  for  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
citizeot,  and  his  word  tbe  gold  of  Ophir  to  the 


be 
-vice,  all  that  is  offered  against  It  h 
which  is  too  short-liTed  to  stand  «p  hi 
rith  glory,  which  Is  everlaatii^. 
,  "which  is  (he  portion  of  erery  man 
re  wi(h  tlie  degaot  and  kaowlng  part 
is  as  stable  as  glory,  if  it  be  at  wcfl 
1  the  common  caose  of  Imamo  society 
icemed  when  we  hear  a  man  of  good 
nmniated.  Besides  which,  aeconling 
ig  cnstom  amongst  as,  erery  man  has 
D  his  own  arm :  and  repraach  U  soon 
out  of  conntenaace,  and  orertakea 

unhappT  of  sAI  men,  and  the  most 
the  malignity  or  wantomem  of  the 
p,  is  the  trader.  Credit  Is  andone  in 
le  tradesman's  woond  Is  received  from 
ore  private  and  more  cniel  than  the 
le  lantern  and  dagger.  Hie  nmaner 
i  man*s  name, — As ;  *  Mr.  Cash,  oh  I  do 
ur  money  at  his  shop  ?  Why,  do  you 
aroom  ?  He  Is  Indeed  a  general  mer- 
V,  I  have  seen,  from  tbe  iteration  of  a 
biding  one  tlioaght  of  him,  and  ez- 
t  you  hide,  by  saying  something  to  his 
iien  you  speak,  a  merchant  har(  in  his 
lim  who,  every  day  he  lived,  literally 
value  of  his  native  eoantry,  undone 
nras  onl^  a  burden  and  a  blemish  to  it. 
>ody  who  kaows  the  world  b  sensible 
evil,  how  careful  oqght  a  man  to  be 
ge  of  a  merchant  ?  It  may  possibly 
Ker  of  a  very  shallow  creature  to  lay 
the  best  family  ia  tbe  most  opiileot 
i  more  so,  the  more  highly  be  deserves 
y ;  that  is  to  say,  the  further  he  places 
It  of  hit  hands,  to  draw  home  that  of 
ite. 

e  an  ill  word  may  chaage  plenty  into 
y  a  rash  sentence  a  free  and  generous 
in  a  lew  days  be  redaced  to  beggary. 
oes  a  giddy  prater  imagine,  that  an 

0  the  disfavour  of  a  merchant,  may  be 
in  tbe  conwqaence,  as  the  forgery  of 

r  an  inheritance,  wonld  be  to  a  gentle- 
tar.ds  where  it  did  before  a  gentleman 
ued,  and  the  state  of  a  great  actioa  is 
before  calomny  was  offered  to  dimi- 
here  is  time,  place,  and  occasion  ex- 
»ve]  all  that  is  contrived  against  those 
t>ot  the  trader,  who  is  ready  only  for 
nands  upon  him,  can  have  no  armour 
nqaititive,  the  malicious,  and  the  co- 
re prepared  to  fill  the  cry  to  his  dis- 
'C  aind  sword  are  slow  CQgi'ncs  of  de- 
comparisoo  of  the  babbler  in  the  ca^e 
ant. 

^ason  1  thought  it  an  imitable  piece  of 
a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
xiety  of  aAun,  and  used  to  talk  with 
ogh  agaiust  gentlemen  by  whom  he 
elf  ill  dealt  with ;  but  he  would  aever 
;.be  urged  against  a  aierchaut  (with 

1  any  dUlerence),  except  in  a  court  of 
used  to  say,  that  to  speak  ill  of  a  mer- 
to  begin  his  salt  with  jadgaient  and 
One  cannot,  1  think,  say  more  on  thu 
m  to  repeat,  that  the  merit  of  the  raer- 
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tlicse  I  scarce  call  our  owq. 

Thbue  are  but  few  men,  who  are  not  ambitious  of . 
distinguishing  thenitelveil  in  the  nation  or  country 
wbere  they  live, and  of  growing  considerable  among 
those  with  whom  they  eonverseu  There  is  a  kind  of 
grandeur  and  respect,  which  the  meanest  aad  most 
iotirniicant  part  of  mdnkind  endeavonr  to  procure 
in  tae  little  cirde  of  their  fKends  and  aequaiatancc* 
The  poorest  mechanic,  nay  the  man  who  lives  upon 
common  sdms,  gets  him  his  set  of  admirenp  and  de» 
lights  in  that  superiority  which  he  ei^Joys  over  thote 
who  aro  iq  some  respects  beneath  MaL  This  am- 
bition, whidi  is  natural  to  the  soul  of  man,  might ' 
methialcs'  receive  a  very  happy  turn  1  and,  if  U 
were  rightly  directed,  contribute  as  much  to  a 
person's  advantage,  as  it  generally  does  to  his  u- 
easiness  and  disquiet. 

I  shall  therefore  put  together  some  thoughts  oa 
this  subject  I  which  I  have  not  met  with  in  other 
vrriten;  and  irtiall  set  them  down  as  they  have 
occurred  to  me,  without  beii^  at  (he  paSns  to  coo^ 
Beet  or  methcMlite  them. 

All  superiority  and  pre-eminence  that  one  man 
can  have  over  another,  may  be  reduced  to  the  no- 
tion of  quality,  which,  considered  at  large,  »  either 
that  of  fortune,  body,  or  mind.  The  iiit  is  that 
which  consists  in  birth,  title,  or  riches;  it  is  the 
most  foreign  to  oar  natures,  and  wint  we  can  the 
least  call  our  own  of  any  of  the  three  kinds  of 
qimlity.  In  relation  to  the  body,  quality  arisei 
from  health,  strength,  or  beauty ;  which  are  nearer 
to  us,  and  more  a  part  of  ourselves  than  the  for- 
mer. Quality,  as  it  regards  the  mind,  has  its  rise 
from  knowledge  or  virtue ;  and  is  that  which  it 
more  essential  to  ns,  and  more  intimately  nnited 
with  us,  than  either  of  the  other  two. 

Hie  quality  of  fortane,  though  a  man  hat  lem 
reason  to  value  himself  upon  it  than  on  that  of  the 
body  or  mind,  is  however  the  kind  of  quality 
which  makes  the  most  shining  figure  in  the  eye  of 
the  world. 

As  virtue  Is  the  most  reasonable  and  genuine 
soorce  of  honour,  we  generally  find  in  titles  an 
intimation  of  some  particular  merit  that  should 
recommend  men  to  the  high  slatloos  which  they 
possess.  Holiness  is  ascribed  to  the  pope ;  majetty 
to  kings ;  sereni(y  or  mildness  of  temper  to  princes  s 
excellence  of  perfection  to  ambassadors  1  grace  to 
archbishops;  honour  to  peers;  worship  or  venera- 
ble behaviour  to  magistrates ;  and  reverence,  which 
is  of  the  same  Import  as  the  former,  to  the  inferior 
clergy. 

In  the  founders  of  great  families,  such  attributes 
of  honour  are  generally  correspondent  with  the 
virtues  of  the  person  to  whom  uey  are  applied ; 
but  in  the  descendants  they  are  too  often  the  marks 
rather  of  grandeur  than  of  merit.  The  sjamp  and 
denomination  stili  continues,  but  the  intrinsic  yalue 
is  frequently  lost.  ^ 

Tbe  death4ied  shows  the  eai|;itlneM  of  titlet  in  a 
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trae  ligbt.  A  poor  dispirited  timier  liei  tranbliag 
under  fhe  Apprebeosioos  of  tbe  itate  he  is  enter!  d|^ 
on;  and  is  nsiked  by  a  grave  attendant  bow  bii 
bolineis  does }  Another  bean  hiinseir  addre«ed  to 
under  tbe  title  of  bi^^faneH  or  eicellency,  who  lies 
imder  soch  mean  circumstances  of  mortality  as  are 
tbe  disgrace  of  human  nature.  Titles  at  such  a 
time  look  rather  like  insults  and  mockery  than 
reipect. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  bonoun  are  in  this  world  under 
no  regulation  |  true  quality  is  neglected,  virtue  is 
oppressed,  and  vice  triumphant.  Tbe  last  day 
will  rectify  this  disorder,  and  assign  to  every  one 
a  station  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  character. 
Ranks  will  be  then  acyusted,  and  precedency  set 
right. 

Methinks  we  should  have  an  ambition,  if  not  to 
advance  ourselves  in  another  world,  at  least  to  prc^ 
■erve  our  post  in  it,  and  outshine  our  inferiors  in 
virtue  here,  that  they  may  not  be  put  above  us  in  a 
state  which  is  to  settle  the  distinction  for  eternity. 
^  Men  in  scripture  are  called  strangen  and  so- 
joumen  upon  earth,  and  life  a  pilgrimage.  Several 
neathen,  as  well  as  Christian  aathor^  under  tbe 
same  kind  of  meUphor,  have  representod  the  world 
as  an  inn,  which  was  only  designed  to  fumisb  ih 
with  accommodations  in  this  our  passage.  It  is 
therefore  very  absurd  to  think  of  setting  op  our 
test  before  we  come  to  our  journey's  end,  and  not 
/ather  to  take  care  of  the  reception  we  shall  there 
BMct,  than  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  little  oonve- 
^encies  aad  advantages  which  we  eiuoy  one  abo? e 
another  in  the  way  to  it. 

Epictetas  makes  use  of  another  kind  of  allusion, 
.which  is  very  beautiful,  and  wonderfully  proper  to 
incline  us  to  be  satis5ed  with  the  post  in  which 
Providence  has  placed  us.  We  are  bore,  says  be, 
as  in  a  theatre,  where  every  one  has  a  part  allotted 
$o  him.  The  great  duty  which  lies  upon  a  man  is 
^o  act  hJ^  parf  in  perfection.  We  may  indeed  sav, 
|hat  our  part  does  not  suit  us,  aad  that  we  couM 
fct  another  better.  But  this,  says  the  philiMopber, 
fs  not  our  busiaessw  All  that  we  are  concerned  in 
is,  to  excel  in  the  part  which  b  given  us.  If  it 
be  an  Improper  one,  the  fault  is  not  in  us.  but  in 
.Bim  who  has  cast  our  several  parts,  and  is  the 
grttit  disposer  of  the  drama  *• 
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vation,  so  far  beyond  all  that  £tmy  looked  for. 
And  they,  repenting  and  groaning  for  angatih  of 
spirit,  shall  say  within  themselves,  Tbb  was  he 
whom  we  had  sooietime  in  derision,  aad  a  proverb 
of  reproach.  We  fools  accounted  his  life  ssai- 
ness,  and  his  end  to  be  without  honour.  How  is 
he  numbered  among  the  children  of  God,  and  hli 
lot  is  among  the  saints  *  i* 


The  part  that  was  acted  by  this  philosopher  bun- 
self  was  but  a  very  indifferent  one,  for  he  lived  and 
died  a  slave.  His  motive  to  contentment  in  this 
particular,  receives  a  very  great  inforcement  from 
tbe  above^nentiooed  consideration, if  we  remember 
that  onr  parts  in  the  other  world  will  be  new  cast, 
^  tha^  mapkind  will  be  there  ranged  in  diferent 
stations  of  superioritv  and  pre-eminence.  In  pro- 
portion as  Miey  have  here  racelled  one  another  in 
virtue,  and  performed  in  their  several  posts  of  life 
the  duties  which  belong  to  them. 

There  are  many  b|*autiful  passages  in  the  little 
apocryphal  book,eptitM,  The  Wisdom  of  Solbmon, 
to  set  forth  the  vapity  of  Honour,  and  the  like  tem- 
poral  Uessiags  which  are  in  so  grant  repute  among 
men,  and  to  comfort  those  who  have  not  the  pos- 
semioo  of  them.  It  represents  in  very  warm  and 
noble  terms  this  advancement  of  a  good  man  in  the 
other  worid,  and  the  great  surprise  which  it  will 
produce  among  those  who  are  his  superiors  in  this. 
*  Then  shall  the  righteous  man  stand  in  great  bold- 
nem  before  the  face  of  such  as  hava  allicted  him, 
and  made  no  account  of  his  labours.  When  they 
see  it  they  shall  be  troubled  with  terrible  fear, 
and  shall  be  asaaaod  at  the  stnngeacm  of  his  sal- 

•  CBchiiidioo,orM8aaaloflhsflBlcPhlliaophy,chAp.SS. 


If  the  reader  would  see  the  description  of  a  life 
that  is  passed  away  in  vanity  and  among  the  sha^ 
dows  of  pomp  and  greatness,  he  mat  see  it  very 
finely  drawn  in  the  same  place  f .  In  the  mean 
time,  since  it  is  necessary,  in  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  things,  that  order  aad  dastiactlon  should  be 
kept  in  the  world,  we  should  be  happy,  if  those 
who  eqjoy  the  upper  stations  in  it,  woold  endea- 
vour to  surpass  others  ia  virtue,  as  nnch  ai  ia 
rank,  and  by  their  humanity  aiul  condesoensioo 
make  their  superiority  easy  and  acceptable  to  those 
who  are  beneath  themi  aad  if,  on  the  contrary, 
those  who  are  in  meaner  posts  of  life,  would  con- 
sider how  they  may  better  their  condition  he r»> 
after,  and  by  a  just  deference  and  sabmlsBioo  to 
their  superiors,  make  them  happy  in  those  ble»- 
ings  with  which  Providence  has  thought  It  to  " 
tlogttish  them. 
Aomsoir.  C 
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A  Choimnd  ruaouiB 


'  SIR, 

*  Why  will  you  apply  to  my  father  for  my  love ) 
I  cannot  help  It  if  he  will  give  you  my  penon  i 
but  I  assure  you  it  Is  not  in  Us  power,  nor  even 
in  my  own,  to  give  you  my  heart.  Dear  sir,  do 
but  consider  the  ill  consequence  of  sack  a  ssatcbi 
you  are  lifty-tlve,  I  twenty-one.  You  are  a  man 
of  business,  and  mightily  conveiwnt  in  aritbmstic 
and  making  calculations  i  be  pleased  tbereforr  to 
consider  what  proportion  your  spirits  hemr  to  mine  ( 
and  when  you  have  made  a  just  estfanate  of  the 
necessary  decay  on  one  side,  and  the  rednodaace- 
on  the  other,  you  will  net  accordingly.  This  per- 
haps is  such  langunge  as  you  may  not  exwert  from 
a  young  lady  i  but  my  happioem  b  at  stake,  and  I 
must  talk  nlainlv.  I  mortally  bate  yo«|  and  so, 
as  you  and  my  mther  ngree,  you  mav  take  me  or 
leave  me  t  but  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  aever  to 
see  n>e  more,  you  will  for  ever  oUige, 

'  Your  most  humble  servant. 


*  MB.  SPCCTATOK, 

'  Thwb  are  so  many  artUkes  and  modet  of  folse 
wit,  and  such  a  variety  of  humour  dlscovcn  itself 
among  iu  votaries,  that  It  would  be  iaspoaMe  to 
exhaust  so  fertile  a  subject.  If  you  would  think  fit 
to  resume  it.  The  following  lastaaccs  may,  if  yea 
think,  fit,  be  added  by  way  of  appeadix  ta  year 
discourses  on  that  subject  1. 

'  That  feat  of  poetical  activity  meatlaaed  by 
Horace,  of  an  autkor  who  cooM  compose  two 
dred  verses  while  he  stood  upon  pne  leg,  hns 
imitated  (as  I  have  beard)  ^y  a  modem  writer  | 
who,  priding  himself  oh  the  hurry  af  Us  fmwtaHiam^ 


•  Wlsd.  eh.  V.  1— S. 
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lo  mall  addition  to  his  fame  to  l»ve 
minoCed  with  the  exact  number  of  boon 
08t  him  in  the  compoiitioD.  He  coald 
lisr.  till  he  had  acqiminted  yon  io  hoir 
of  time  he  had  deserved  it ;  and  was 
led  to  an  ostentation  of  his  art,  as  of 


M 


aCCiptf  ft  vis, 

tahultu;  ditur  nabit  iocua,  horm. 


ndeamuM  wUer  pUu  mribcrt  po$$U.** 
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en  and  ink,  and  ttmc,  and  place  {  Ict^  try, 
trrite  moat,  and  ftatctt,  yon  or  L" 
CREECH. 

)  the  whole  of  his  ambition;  and  there- 
lot  but  think  the  flights  of  this  rapid 
proper  to  be  opposed  to  those  labo- 
^  which  yon  have  observed  were  the 
le  German  wits,  and  in  which  they  so 
rid  of  such  n  tedious  qoantity  of  their 

:nown  a  gentleman  of  another  turn  of 
o,  despising  the  name  of  an  author, 
rd  his  worlu,  bnt  contracted  his  talent, 
belp  of  a  very  fine  diamond  which  he 

little  finger,  was  ^  considerable  poet 
He  had  a  very  good  epigrammatic 
■re  was  not  a  parlour  or  tavern-window 
isifed  or  dined  for  some  years,  which 
^ive  some  sketchn  or  memorials  of  it. 
lisfortnne  at  last  to  lose  his  genius  and 
a  sharper  at  play,  and  he  has  not  at- 
-oAke  a  vene  since. 
11  contractions  or  expedients  for  wit,  I 

of  an  ingenious  projector  whose  book 

This  virtuoso,  being  a  mathematician, 
ig  to  his  taste,  thrown  the  art  of  poetry 
t  problem,  and 'contrived  tables,  by 
)ne  without  knowing  a  word  of  gram- 
i,  may  to  hu  great  comfort,  be  able  to 
'  rather  to  erect  Latin  verses  *.    His 

kind  of  poetical  logarithms,  which  be- 

into  several  squares,  and  all  inscribed 
ly  incoherent  words,  appear  to  the  eye 
ike  a  fortune-telling  screen.    What  a 

be  to  the  unlearned  operator  to  find 
ords  being  carefully  collected  and  writ 
er  according  to  the  problem,  start  of 
nto  hexameter 'and  pentameter  verses? 
r  mine,  who  is  a  student  in  astrology, 
h  this  book,  perlbrmed  the  operation, 
I  there  set  down ;  he  showed  his  verses 
of  his  acquaintance  who  happened  to 
Latin;  and,  being  informed  they  de- 
•mpest  of  wind,  very  luckily  prefixed 
tier  with  a  traaslation,  to  an  almanack 
:  then  printing,  and  was  sopposed  to 
d  the  lart  great  stonaf . 

the  only  improvement  beyond  this, 

at  which  tte  Ute  Duke  of  Buckingham  t 
to  a  stupid  pretender  to  poetry,  as  a 
I  Dutch  mechanic,  viz.  a  mill  to  make 
is  being  the  most  compendious  metfiod 
I  have  yet  been  proposed,  may  deserve 
I  of  our  modem  virtuosi  who  are  em- 
lew  discoveries  for  the  public  goodi 
be  worth  the  while  to  consider,  whether 

»le»  will  be  Coond  printed  at  the  end  of  a  vo- 
id, *  The  Ciirioiity ;  or.  Gentleman  and  Lady's 
no.  1739. 

r  26y  1709(    Tbe  km  that  London  alone 
iceedcd  IflOOfiOOL  tlerUng. 

iiUcn,  anthor.of  The  Reheaml. 


to  an  island  where  few  are  oentent  withovt  being 
thought  wits,  it  will  not  be  a  coaimon  benefit,  that 
wit  as  well  as  labour  should  be  made  cheap. 

'  I  am,  SIR, 
'  Your  humble  servant,  &&•  * 

*  MR.  SPIGTATOJI, 

'  I  OFTBiv  dine  at  a  gentleman's  bouse  where  there 
are  two  young  ladies,  in  themselves  very  agreeable, 
but  very  cold  in  their  behaviour,  because  they 
understand  me  for  a  person  that  is  to  **  break  my 
mind,"  as  the  phrase  is,  very  suddenly  to  one  of 
them.  But  1  take  this  way  to  acquaint  them  that 
I  am  not  in  love  with  either  of  them,  in  hopes  thej 
will  use  me  with  ttmt  agreeable  freedom  and  in* 
ditference  which  they  do  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  not  to  drink  to  one  another  only,  but  some* 
times  cast  a  kind  look,  with  their  service  to, 

'  SIR, 
.  *  Tour  humble  servant* 

« 

*  MR.  IPBCTATOR, 

'  1  AM  a  young  gentleomn,  and  take  it  for  a  piece 
of  good  breeding  to  pull  off  my  hat  when  I  see 
any  thing  peculiairly  charming  in  any  woman,  who 
ther  I  know  her  or  not.  I  take  care  that  there  Is 
nothing  iudicroos  or  arch  in  my  manner,  as  if  I 
were  to  betray  a  woman  into  a  salutation  by  waj 
of  jest  or  humour;  and  yet  except  I  am  acqiminted 
with  her,  1  find  she  ever  takes  it  for  a  rule,  that 
she  is  to  look  upon  this  civility  and  homage  I  pay 
to  her  supposed  merit,  as  an  impertinence  or  for- 
wardnem  which  she  b  to  observe  and  neglect.  I 
wish,  sir,  you  would  settle  the  businem  of  salut»i 
tion  I  and  please  to  inform  me  how  I  shall  resist 
the  sudden  impulse  I  have  to  be  civil  to  what  gives 
an  idea  of  merit ;  or  tell  these  creatures  how  to 
behave  themselves  in  return  to  the  esteem  I  have 
for  them.  My  affain  are  sneh,  that  your  decision 
will  be  a  fovour  to  me,  if  it  be  only  to  save  the 
unnecessary  expense  of  wearing  out  my  hat  so  fast 
as  I  do  at  present. 

*  I  am,  sia, 

'YOUM. 

*  T.  n. 

'  P.  8b  There  are  some  that  do  know  me,  and 
wonH  bow  to  —  * 
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UaqueadrnMia- 


Ab  ooo 


HOR.  Sat  ill.  L  1.  ver.  6L 


Fmm  eni,  which  flnt  are  set  apon  the  board. 
To  appTca  ripe,  with  which  it  last  is  itor'd. 

Wrbw  I  have  finished  any  of  my  speculations,  It  is 
my  method  to  consider  which  of  the  ancient  au- 
thors have  touched  upon  the  sniyect  that  1  treat  of. 
By  thu  means  I  meet  with  some  celebrated  thought 
upon  it,  or  a  thought  of  my  own  expressed  in  1^ 
ter  words,  or  some  similitude  for  the  illustration  of 
my  subject.  This  is  what  gives  birth  to  the  motto 
of  a  speculation,  which  1  rather  choose  to  take  out 
of  the  poets  than  the  pros^writers,  as  the  former 
generally  give  a  finer  turn  to  a  thought  than  the 
latter,  and  by  couching  it  in  few  words,  and  in  har- 
monioos  numbers,  m^e  it  more  portable  to  the 
memory. 
My  reader  ii  therefore  sure  to  meet  with  at  least 

•  This  letter  by  Haghcsi 
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•De  good  Hm  in  ewety  pftper,  aad  xerv  often  finds 
bit  Imagination  entertained  by  a  hint  that  awakens 
In  bit  memory  some  beantlfU  paaage  of  a  dasic 
sntbor. 

It  was  a  saying  of  an  ancient  phtloiopber,  which 
I  find  some  of  oar  writers  have  ascribed  t«  Queen 
Klizabetb,  who  perhaps  mijrht  have  taken  occasion 
to  repeat  if,  that  a  good  fhce  is  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation. It  naturalty  makes  the  beholders  in- 
^oislliYe  into  the  person  who  is  the  owner  of  it, 
and  generally  prepossesses  them  in  his  favour.  A 
bandteme  motto  has  the  same  eWtcL  Besides  that 
it  always  gives  a  supernumerary  beauty  to  a  paper, 
and  Is  sometiaies  in  a  manner  necessary,  wlien  the 
writer  is  engaged  in  what  may  appear  a  paradox 
to  vulgar  minds,  as  it  simws  that  he  is  supported  by 
good  anthorities,  and  b  not  singular  in  hb  opinion. 

I  mast  confess,  tbe  nkotto  b  of  little  nse  to  an  un- 
learned reader  *,  for  which  reason  I  consider  it  only 
as '  a  word  to  the  wise/  But  as  for  my  unlearned 
friends,  if  they  cannot  relish  the  motto,  I  take 
care  to  make  provision  for  them  in  the  body  of  my 

Cper.  If  they  do  not  understand  the  sign  timt  b 
Dg  out,  they  know  very  well  by  it,  that  they 
flsay  meet  with  entertainment  In  the  boose  i  and  I 
think  I  was  never  belter  pleased  than  with  a  plaia 
man*s  compliment,  vrhn,  upon  hb  friend's  telling 
him  that  he  would  like  the  Spectator  much  better 
If  he  understood  the  sootto,  replied,  that  ^  good  wiae 
needs  no  bush.* 

I  have  heard  of  a  couple  of  preachers  In  a  eoun- 
try  town,  who  endeavoured  which  should  oufihine 
one  another,  and  draw  together  the  greatest  con- 
gregation. One  of  them,  oeing  well  versed  in  the 
Fte&ers,  used  to  quote  every  now  and  then  a  Latin 
sentence  to  hb  illiterate  hearen,  who,  it  seems, 
found  themselves  so  edified  by  it,  that  they  llocked 
la  greater  nnmbers  to  thb  learned  roan  than  to  his 
rivu.  Tbe  other  fitlding  his  congregation  moul- 
dering every  Sunday,  and  hearing  at  leagth  what 
was  the  occasion  of  \U  resolved  to  give  hb  parish 
a  little  Latin  in  his  turn ;  bnt  being  unacquainted 
with  any  of  tbe  Fathers,  he  digested  into  His  ser- 
mons tbe  whole,  book  of  Qua  Geniu,  adding,  how- 
ever, such  ezplicalions  to  it  as  he  thought  might  be 
for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  He  afterwards  en- 
tered iipon  ji$  in  JV«ewwrf,  whidi  he  converted  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  use  of  hb  uaeiihioneri.  Tlds 
in  a  very  little  time  thickened  his  audience,  filled 
hb  church,  and  routed  his  kntagonbt. 

The  nntuml  love  to  Latin,  iHilch  is  to  prenAent 
In  our  common  people*  makes  me  think  that  my 
tpfculatioos  fare  never  the  wone  nmong  them  for 
that  little  scrap  which  appears  at  the  head  of 
them ;  and  what  the  more  encourages  me  in  the  use 
of  quotations  In  an  unknown  tongue,  is,,  that  I 
bear  the  ladies,  whose  apprabntion  1  value  more 
than  ihat  of  the  whole  learned  worid,  declare 
themselves  in  a  more  particular  maimer  pleased 
with  ray  Greek  mottos. 

Designing  thb  day's  work  for  a  dissertation  npon 
tiie  two  extremities  of  my  paper,  and  having  al- 
ready dispatched  my  motto,  I  shall,  in  the  next 
place,  discourse  upon  those  slngfe  capital  letten, 
which  are  placed  at  the  end  of  it,  aad  which  have 
afforded  great  matter  of  specdatiott  to  the  corions. 
I  have  heard  various  conjectures  npon  this  subject* 
Some  tell  ns  that  C  b  the  mark  of  those  pnpen 
ttat  are  written  by  tbe  clcigyman,  though  others 
ascribe  them  to  fbe  elob  in  general:  that  the  pa- 
perB  marked  with  R  were  written  by  ray  friend  9tr 


ipsalcd  hy  trtat- 


Roger :  that  L  ilgnMet  the  lawyer,  whom  I  have 
described  in  ray  second  specalation;  nnd  that  T 
stands  for  tbe  trader  or  merchant.  But  tbe  letter 
X,  which  b  placed  at  the  end  of  some  few  of  my  pa- 
pers, is  that  which  has  puzxied  the  whole  town,  u 
they  cannot  think  of  any  name  wMch  begias  with 
that  letter,  except  Xenophon  and  Xerxes,  who  can 
neither  of  them  be  supposed  to  hnve  had  any  hand 
in  these  specnlations. 

In  answer  to  these  inqnisitlTe  gentlemen,  who 
have  many  of  them  made  inquiries  of  me  by  letter, 
I  must  tell  them  the  reply  of  an  ancient  philoao- 
pher,  who  cnrried  something  hidden  under  hb 
cloak.  A  certain  acquaintance  desiring  him  to  let 
him  know  what  it  was  he  covered  so  carefully  i  *  1 
cover  it,'  says  be,'*  on  purpose  thai  yon  ihootd  not 
know.'  1  have  made  use  of  these  obscure  marks 
for  the  same  purpose.  Tbey  are*  perimps,  little 
amulets  or  charms  to  preserve  the  paper  against 
the  fascination  and  malice  of  evil  eyes ;  for  which 
reason  I  would  not  have  my  reader  surprised,  if 
hereafter  he  sees  any  of  my  papen  marked  with 
n  Qi,  a  Z,  a  T,  adT  &c.  or  with  the  word  Abnca* 
dabra  •. 

I  shall,  however,  so  far  ex'plalo  myself  to  tbe 
reader,  as  to  let  him  know  that  the  letten  C,  L, 
and  X,  are  cabal istical,  and  carry  more  in  them 
than  it  is  proper  for  the  world  to  be  acqoaioted 
with.  Those  who  are  versed  in  tbe  philosophy  of 
Pythagoras,  and  swear  by  the  Tetracbtys,  that  b 
tile  number  four,  will  know  vcrv  well  that  the 
number  ten,  which  is  signified  by  the  letter  X  (aad 
which  haji  so  much  perplexed  the  town)  has  in  it 
many  particular  powers ;  that  it  is  railed  by  Pla- 
tonic writeri  the  riMupletc  number;  that  one,  two, 
three,  and  four,  put  together,  make  up  the  number 
ten;  aad  that  ten  balL  But  these  are  not  my^ 
teries  for  ordinary  re4ulers  to  be  let  into.  A  man 
must  have  spent  many  years  in  hard  study  before 
he  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  them. 

Vfe  had  a  rabbioical  divine  in  England*  nho 
was  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  Qnecn  Eliia- 
beth*s  time,  that  had  an  admirable  head  for  secrets 
of  thb  nature.  Upon  hb  taking  the  doctor  of  di- 
vinity's decree,  he  preached  Mart  the  onivcrsity 
of  Cambndge,  upon  the  first  verse  of  the  flnt 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  *  in  which** 
says  he,  *  yon  have  the  three  following  word* ; 

'  AduB,  flieth,  Bnoth.* 

He  divided  thU  short  test  into 
discovering  several  myHeilcs  in 

of  thb  nmfbmid  prenpher  wm  Dr. 
whan  tne  reader  may  find  a  wars,  nnrticvlar  ar^ 
connt  In  Dr.  Fuller's  hook  of  Bngibh  Wosthtob 
Thb  bntanre  vriil*  I  hope,  eonvlnee  nsy  readen 
that  there  may  ho  a  great  deal  of  fine  writing  in 
the  capital  letten  whkh  bring  np  the  rear  of  my 
paper*  and  give  them  some  satblactioo  in  that 
particular*  Bat  as  for  the  fall  expUcaHoo  of  Ihrm 
matten*  1  mait  refer  Ihcm  to  time*  which  dlMoven 
all  things  f . 

AonrMiv.  C. 


Uilons. 


•An 
MUM.    A  particnbr 
the  *  EncyclofMBdu  Britmonics.' 


•f  la  mscte*!  <Mlemieo  of 
gteve,  we  flo4  the  MIoartac  pSMf*  <  * 
fon^t  Worlds,  in  4to.  Mr.  Tboont  TidnH] 

uarnodysbedKvMr.AMtoi^ 

thing  be  (balres  tMuldbe  on 

marking  kU  tpectaton  (wbloh  I  did  aoc 
wttb  the  work)  1  sudcay  owa  act  j  "^ 
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rrftatntm  cetmrt,  et  btdert^etur^, 

vt  HerodispalmMupinguibus . 

HOR.  Ep.  ii.  1.  2.  vcr.  183. 

'  two  biottwn,  ooe  hw  plcMuic  lores, 
his  sporu  to  Herod*s  fiacrant  groves. 
CIIEBCH. 

CTATOK, 

»oc  thing  I  have  often  looked  for  in 
,  and  have  at  oflen  wondered  to  find 
I  pointed  $  the  imther,  becaine  1  think  it 
cry  way  agreeable  to  voor  desigD,  and 
ft  unattemptcd  by  otnen,  it  seeou  re- 
proper  employment  for  yon ;  I  mean  a 

from  whence  it  proceeds  that  men  of 
t  parts,  and  most  comprebensive  genius, 
furnished  with  talents  for  any  province 
ffairs;  such  fu  by  their  wise  lessons  of 
others  have  made  it  evident  that  they 
stest  notions  of  life,  and  of  tme  sense 

act  of  it 1  from  wliat  unhappy 

OS  cause  it  proceeds,  that  pcnoos  this 
nature  and  by  art  shoaM  so  often  fail 
gement  of  that  which  they  so  well  nn- 
id  want  the  addrem  to  make  a  right 
of  their  own  rules.  Hiis  b  certainly  a 
nconsistency  in  behaviour,  and  makes 
figure  in  mofaJs,  as  a  monstrous  birth 
with  this  difference  only,  wliich  greatly 
be  wonder,  thai  it  happens  much  more 
and  what  a  bl«hBisb  does  it  cast  npon  wit 
^  in  the  general  account  of  the  world? 
r  disadvantageous  a  light  does  it  ex* 
>  the  busy  class  of  mankind,  that  there 
»  many  instances  of  persons  who  have 
i  their  lives  in  spite  of  these  transcen- 
ages,  as  neither  to  be  happv  in  them- 
useful  to  their  friends;  when  every 
was  entirely  in  their  own  power  to  be 
>oth  these  characters  ?  For  my  part,  I 
is  no  reflection  more  astonishing,  than 
one  of  tbeite  gentlemen  spending  a  fair 
ining  in  every  body's  debt  without  the 
tension  of  a  future  reckoning,  and  at 
not  only  his  own  children,  but  possi- 
'  €»ther  people,  by  hk  meuM,  in  starv- 
itances;  while  a  fellow,  whom  one 
e  suspect  to  have  a  human  soul,  shall 
ie  a  vast  estate  ottt  of  nothing,  and  be 
of  a  family  capable  of  being  very  con- 

their  coontry,  and  doing  many  illns- 
es  to  It  That  this  observation  is  just, 
has  put  beyond  all  dispute;  But  though 
so  evident  and  glaring,  yet  the  causes 
ill  in  the  dark ;  which  makes  me  per- 
If,  that  it  would  be  no  unacceptable 
tertatnroent  to  the  town,  to  inquire  iato 
lourccs  of  so  nnacconntable  an  evil. 
*  I  am,  siRi 
'  Tour  most  humble  servant,' 


cot  wondeiB  at,  has  been 
there  was  any  sach 


bility  io  my  (Hcnd,  and  thought  it,  sines  It 
Uw  10  bt  ivppased  msricoil  by  isc  tlMa  the 
r,  the  ml  itrnte  of  whieh  tbii  icaiot  rashly  and 
npo««9.  I  ask  the  reader,  whether  any  thing 
tncas  to  diipsrafc  me  coaM  ptovoke  the  editor 
Mr.  Addiftoa  to  mv,  that  he  msrfctd  ii  out  of 
it  me,  when  1  had  taken  npon  me  to  say  it  was 


ut  of  tenderocM  to  him.'    It  may  be  hence  oon- 
Steele  put  the  f^  las  msfk  Io  distfnfulah 
«isinthsO<mdfta 


thing  as  hnman  life.  Horace  reflects  npon  this  in- 
consistency very  agreeably  in  the  character  of  Ti- 
geUioB  •,  whom  he  makes  a  mighty  pretender  to 
economy,  and  tetls  you,  you  might  one  day  hear 
him  speak  thelasst  philosophic  things  imaginable 
concerning  being  contented  with  a  little,  and  his 
contempt  of  everything  but  mere  necessaries;  and 
in  half  a  week  after  spend  a  thotwand  pooads.  When 
he  says  this  of  him  with  relation  to  expense,  he  de- 
scribes him  as  unequal  to  himself  in  every  other 
circumstance  of  life.  And  indeed,  if  we  consider 
lavnh  men  carefully,  we  shall  find  it  always  pro- 
ceeds from  a  certain  incapacity  of  possessing  then- 
selves,  and  finding  enjoyment  in  their  own  minds, 
Mr.  Dryden  has  expressed  this  very  ezcc^ently  in 
the  character  of  Zimri  t : 


*  A  man  so  variooi,  that  be  seesi'd  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome. 
Stiff  in  opinion,  always  in  the  wronif, 
Was  every  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long; 
But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 
Was  chvmist,  fiddler,  staiesman,  and  bnflbon. 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rikynring,  drinking, 
Besides  ten  thousand  freaks,  that  died  in  thinking; 
Bicas'd  madman,  who  could  every  hour  employ 
la  sonMihing  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy  I 
In  tquand'ring  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art. 
Nothing  went  unicwaided  but  desert.' 

This  loose  stale  of  the  soul  hnrries  the  extrava- 
gant from  one  pursuit  to  another ;  and  the  reason 
that  his  expenses  are  greater  than  another's.  Is* 
that  his  wants  are  also  more  numerous.  But  what 
makes  so  many  go  on  in  this  way  to  their  lives' 
end,  is,  that  they  certainly  do  not  know  how  con* 
temptible  they  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  man^ 
kind,  or  rather,  that  indeed  they  are  not  so  con* 
temptible  as  they  deserve.  Tully  says,  it  is  the 
greatest  of  wickedness  K>  lessen  your  paternal  estate* 
And  if  a  man  would  thoroiighly  consider  how 
much  worse  than  banishment  it  must  be  to  bis 
child,  to  ride  by  the  estate  w)iich  should  have  been 
his  had  it  not  been  fbr  his  father's  iiynstice  io  him, 
he  would  be  smitten  with  the  reflection  more 
deeply  than  can  be  understood  by  any  but  one  who 
b  a  father.  Sure  there  can  be  nothing  more  af- 
flicting, than  to  think  it  had  been  happier  for  his, 
son  to  have  been  born  of  any  other  man  living  thao 
himself. 

It  is  not  perhaps  much  thought  of,  but  it  is  cer* 
tainly  a  very  important  lesson,  to  learn  how  te 
enjoy  ordinary  life,  and  to  be  able  to  relish  your 
being  without  the  transport  of  some  passion,  or 
gratification  of  some  appetite.  For  want  of  this 
capacity,  the  world  ii  filled  with  whetters,  tipplen^ 
ctttters,  sippers,  and  all  the  numerous  train  of 
those  who,  for  want  of  thinking,  are  forced  to  be 
ever  exercising  their  feeling,  or  tasting.  It  would 
be  bard  on  this  occasion  to  mention  the  hannleis 
smokeii  of  tobacco,  and  takers  of  snuif. 

The  slower  part  of  mankind,  whom  my  corre- 
spondent wonders  should  get  estates,  are  the  more 
immediately  formed  for  that  pursuit  They  can 
expect  distant  things  without  impatience,  became 
they  are  not  carried  oot  of  their  way  either  by 
violent  passion,  or  keen  appetite  to  any  thing.  To 
men  addicted  to  delights,  business  is  an  intermp* 
tion }  to  inch  as  are  cold  to  delights,  business  is  aa 
entertainment.  For  which  reason  it  was  said  to 
one  who  commended  a  dull  man  for  his  applica^ 
tion, '  No  thanks  to  him ;  if  he  hadno  businea^  he 
woidd  have  nothing  to  dit' 


' 


•  Hot.  flat.  liL  lib.  1. 
f  Intcaiadts 
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O  nutoUantmat  ouoUm  te  dicam  bonam 
AtiUkacfMut,  tmu  ewH  tint  rdtUfui*  f 

PiLEI»t.  Fkb.  i.  L  3.  Tcr.  5. 

Ofwcet  nult  hoir  good  must  vou  have  been  berrtofbre, 
when  your  roMtau  ue  lo  dellckMu ! 

When  1  reflect  upoD  the  wiom  fate  of  those  roul- 
titndei  of  mncieot  writers  who  flourished  io  Greece 
mod  Italy,  I  coosider  time  as  an  immeDse  ocean, 
in  which  many  noUe  aothors  are  entirely  swal- 
lowed up,  many  very  rohch  shattered  and  d»- 
naged,  some  quite  di^ointed  and  broken  into 
pieces,  while  some  have  wholly  escaped  the  com- 
moiLwrecki  bat  the  number  of  the  last  is  very 

'  Jypartnt  rari  natUtg  in  gurriie  vatto.* 

VIBG.  JEn.  1.  vcr.  199. 

'  Out  hCR  tnd  there  floftti  on  the  Tsat  abyM.' 

Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  antiquity  there  is 
none  whow  fragments  are  so  beautiful  as  those  of 
Sappho.  They  give  ns  a  taste  of  her  way  of  writ- 
ing, which  is  pcnectly  conformable  with  that  ex- 
fraordinaiy  character  we  find  of  her  in  the  remarks 
of  those  great  critics  who  were  convenant  with  her 
works  wnen  they  were  entire.  One  may  see  by 
what  is  left  of  them,  that  she  followed  nature  in 
all  her  thoughts,  withont  descending  to  those  little 
points,  conceits,  and  tnms  of  wit  with  which  many 
of  our  modem  lyrics  are  so  miserably  infected. 
Her  soul  seems  to  have  been  made  up  of  love  and 
poetiy.  She  felt  the  passion  in  all  its  warmth,  and 
described  it  in  aU  its  symptoms.  She  is  called  by 
mncicnt  aathors  the  tenth  muse  i  and  by  Plutarch 
Is  compared  to  Cacns  the  son  of  Vulcan,  who 
breathed  out  nothing  but  flame.  I  do  not  know 
by  the  character  that  b  given  of  her  worlu,  whe- 
ther it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  that  they 
are  lost  They  are  filled  with  such  bewitching  ten- 
demem  and  rapture,  that  it  might  have  been  dan- 
gerous to  have  given  them  a  reading. 

An  inconstant  lover  called  Phaon,  occasioned 
great  calamities  to  this  poeUcal  lady.  She  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  him,  and  took  a  voyage 
into  SIcilv,  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  havioc  withdrawn 
himself  thither  on  purpose  to  avoid  her.  It  was 
la  that  island,  and  on  thb  occasion,  she  is  snp^ 
posed  to  have  made  the  hymn  to  Venus,  with  a 
lianslation  of  which  I  shsill  present  my  reader. 
Her  hymn  was  inefiectaal  for  procuring  that  hap- 
pinem  which  she  prayed  for  in  it.  Phaon  was  still 
obdurate,  and  Sappho  so  transported  with  the  vio- 
lence of  her  passion,  that  she  was  resolved  to  get 
rid  of  it  at  any  price. 

There  was  a  promontory  in  Acarnania  called 
Leacate,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  little  temple 
dedicated  to  Apollo.    In  this  temple  it  was  usual 
for  despairing  loven  to  make  their  vows  in  se- 
cret, and  afterwards  to  fling  themselves  from  the 
top  of  the  precipice  into  the  sea,  where  they  were 
soasetimcs  taken  up  alive.    This  place  wa*  there- 
fore called.  The  Lover's  Leapt  and  whether  or 
DO  the  fright  thev  had  been  in,  or  the  rrsolution 
that  could  posh  laem  tp  so  dreadful  a  remedy,  or 
the  brvises  which  they  often  received  in  their  fall, 
baniibed  all  the  tender*  sentiments  of  love,  and 
gave  their  spirits  another  tora ;  those  who  had 
taken  this  leap  were  observed  never  to  relapse 
Into  that  pomion.    Sappho  tried  the  cure,  but  pe- 
rished in  the  experiment. 

After  having  givco  this  short  accooat  of  Sappho, 


ode 


so  far  as  it  regards  the  following  Ode,  I  shaD  sab* 
join  the  translation  of  it  as  it  was  seat  sae  by  a 
friend  *,  whose  admirable  pastorals  and  winter, 
piece  ha^e  been  already  so  well  rrceived.  The 
reader  will  find  in  it  that  pathetic  simplicity  which 
is  so  peculiar  to  him,  and  so  suitable  to  the 
he  hjs  here  translated.  Tliis  ode  in  the 
(besides  thoAe  beauties  observed  by  Madam  Dacier) 
has  several  harmooiou»  turns  io  the  words,  which 
are  not  loat  io  the  English,  1  must  further  add, 
that  the  tramlation  has  preserved  every  image  and 
sentiment  of  Sappho,  notwithstanding  it  £u  alt 
the  ease  and  spirit  of  an  original.  In  a  word,  if 
the  ladl^  have  a  mind  to  know  the  mannrr  of 
writing  practised  by  the  so  much  celebrated  Sap- 
pho, they  may  here  see  it  in  its  genuine  and  na- 
tural beauty,  without  any  foreign  or  afiected  or- 
namentSb 

AW  aTMIf  TO  vKiras. 

*  O  Vcona,  beauty  of  the  ikiSB, 
To  wbom  a  tbooiand  temples  rtoc, 
Gaily  false  io  gcntlo  milcat 

Full  of  love-perplexing  wika; 
O  goddcM!  m>a  ny  beart  remove 
Tbe  waatiog  caret  and  palu  of  love. 

<  If  ever  thoo  baat  Undly  beard 
A  aoof  in  aofl  dlitrcia  prelbT'd, 
FropitMNia  So  oiy  uwcnil  vow, 

0  feotic  goddcas'  hear  me  noir. 
Dooend,  thou  brlgbt,  immortal  neat. 
Id  all  thy  radiant  channt  ooot^Td. 

*  TboQ  once  didat  taave  almighty  lov^ 
And  all  the  golden  rooft  abotv; 

The  car  tby  «vaotoa«parn>«ra  drew, 

Hov*nng  in  air  they  lightly  tew; 

Afl  to  my  bower  they  wing'd  their  way, 

1  mw  thdr  quivering  pinions  play. 

*  The  birds  dismlas*d  (while  yoo  r«maia> 
Bore  back  their  empty  car  acaln : 
Then  you,  with  loocs  divinely  mlM, 

In  evTY  beav*aly  feature  smii'd. 

And  ask'd  wbat  new  oomplalnls  I  omdc. 

And  why  I  call'd  yqu  to  my  aid  r 

*  Wbat  fheniy  in  my  boaom  img'd. 
And  by  wbat  cure  to  be  assaag*d' 
What  gentle  youth  I  would  alluie, 
Wbom  in  my  artAil  toils  secure  r 
Wbo  does  tby  tender  beart  subdue. 
Tell  me,  my  flappho,  tell  me  wbof 


*  Tbo'  now  he  shuns  thy  longing 
He  soon  shall  court  thy  sllcbted 
Tbo'  now  tby  utTvInn  he  despise^ 
He  soon  to  tace  shall  sacfiOcei 
Tbo'  now  be  fraoe,  be  soon  shall  hum. 
And  be  thy  victim  in  bis  turn. 


*  Celestial  visitant,  ooce  .»«.. 
Thy  needful  pitsenoe  I  iaploicf 
In  pity  come,  and  case  my  gneC 
Bring  my  distemperM  soul  rakeC 
Favour  thy  suppuant^i  hidden  iics, 
And  give  me  all  my  beart  dcsirea.* 


Madam  Dacier  observes,  there  is  siic  thi^  very 
pretty  in  that  circumstance  of  this  ode,  whcscia 
Venns  is  described  as  sending  away  her  ehtfiot 
upon  her  arrival  at  Sappho's  lodgiap,  to  denote 
that  it  was  not  a  short  traasieni  visit  which  she  in- 
tended to  make  her.  This  ode  was  pteserrcd  by 
an  eminent  Greek  critic  f ,  who  inserted  It  eattra 
in  his  worlu,  as  a  pattcra  of  pcrfectioa  in  the 
structure  of  it. 

Longiims  has  quMrd  another  ode  of  this  great 
poetem,  which  is  likewise  admirable  in  its  «iod, 
and  has  been  translated  by  the  same  hand  with  the 
foregoing  one.    I  shall  oblige  my  reader  with  ii 


•  Ambrose  PhlHlps. 
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»Aper  *.  In  the  meaawlin^,  I  cannot 
,  that  tbcfe  tvo  finithed  pieces  have 
attempted  before  by  any  of  our  own 
.  Bot  the  truth  of  it  ij,  the  composi- 
ancients,  which  have  not  in  them  any 
latural  witticisms  that  are  the  delight 
readers,  are  extremely  diflicnlt  to  ren- 
>ther  tongne,  so  ns  the  beauties  of.  the 
y  not  appear  weak  and  faded  in  the 
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FRIDAY,  KOVEMBER  16,  nil. 

snte  IrakU  corutrictog  gloria  curru 

V9  igyudog  generosU 

HOK.  Sat  VI.  1. 1.  vcr.  S3. 

>  shfning^  chariot  swiftly  drawi 

I  wbiri  th«  noble  and  the  base. 

OIEBCHj 

abroad  apon  the  great  multitude  of 
id  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  princi- 
)n  in  every  individual 4  it  will,  I  think, 
probable  that  ambition  tuns 'through 
•ecies,  and  that  every  man  in  propor- 
igour  of  his  comptezion  is  more  or  lea 
it.  It  is  indeed  00  uncommon  thing  to 
en,  who,  by  the  natuml  bent  of  their 
and  without  the  discipliue  of  philo- 
;  not  to  the  heights  of  power  and  gran- 
lever  set  their  hearts  upon  a  numerous 
nts  and  dependencies,  nor  other  gay 
of  greatnem;  who  are  contented  with 
:y,  and  will  not  molest  their  tranquil- 
in  abundance.  But  it  is  not  therefore 
ded  that  such  a  man  is  not  ambitious  $ 
lay  have  cut  out  another  channel,  and 

II  m  to  other  pursuits ;  the  motive  how- 
still  the  same;  and  in  these  cases  like- 
1  may  be  equally  pushed  on  with  the 
tioction^ 

e  pure  consciousness  of  worthy  actions, 
om  the  views  of  popular  applause,  be 
i  mind  an  ample  reward,  yet  the  de- 
ction  ^as  doubtless  implanted  in  our 
St  additional  inceptive  to  exert  our- 
onus  excellence. 

m,  indeed,  like  all  others,  is  frequently 
<-vil  and  ignoble  purposes;  so  that  we 
for  many  of  the  excellencies  and  foU 
ipon  the  same  innate  principle,  to  wit« 
being  remaricable :  for  this,  as  it  has 
itly  cultivated  by  education, study,  and 
1  bring  forth  suitable  effect!!,  as  it  (klls 
gennous  disposition,  or  a  corrupt  mind. 
rdingly  express  itself  in  acts  of  mag- 
lelfi^  cunning,  a«  it  meets  with  umod 
ondentandin^  As  it  has  bceVem- 
nbellishing  the  mind,  or  adorning  the 
enders  the  man  eminently  praisewor- 
loos.  Ambition  therefoi^  is  not  to  be 
^  to  one  passion  or  pursuit;  for  as  the 
^  in  constitutions  otherwise  different, 
iJ y  after  different  manners,  so  the  same 
ciple  within  us,  sometimes  breaks  forth 
ject,  sometimes  upon  another. ' 
be  doubted f  but  that  there  is  as  great 
ry  in  a  ring  of  wrestlers  or  cudgeU 
n  any  other  more  refined  competition 
ty.  Na  man  that  could  avoid  ity-wMM 
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ever  suffer  hi»  head  to  be  brok^  but  out  of  a  prin<i 
ciple  of  honour.  This  is  the  secret  spring  that 
pushes  them  forward ;  and  the  superiority  which 
they  gain  above  ibe  Undistinguished  many,  does 
more  than  repair  those  wounds  they  have  received 
in  the  combat.  It  is  Mr«  Waller's  opinion,  that 
Julius  CsesuTy  had  he  not  been  master  of  the  Ro« 
man  empire,  would  in  all  probability  have  mada 
an  excellent  wrestler : 

'  Great  Julius  on  the  mountain*  bred, 
A  flock  perhaps  or  herd  had  led » 
He  that  the  world  subda*d  had  bSerf 
But  the  best  wiestkr  on  the  green.* 

That  he  sobdoed  the  world»  was  owing  to  the  acci-( 
dents  of  art  and  knowledge;  had  he  not  met  with 
those  advantages,  the  same  sparks  of  emulatioii 
would  have  kindled  within  him,  and  prompted  him  to 
distinguish  himself  in  some  enterprise  of  a.  lower 
nature^  Since  therefore  no  man's  lot  is  so  unaltev* 
ably  fixed  in  this  life,  but  that  a  thousand  acci- 
dents may  either  forward  or  disappoint  his  advance* 
ment,  it  is,  methinks,  a  pleasant  and  inoffensive 
speculation,  to, consider  a  great  man  as  divested 
of  all  the  adventitious  cirenmstanc^  of  fortune^ 
and  to  bring  him  down  in  one*s  imagination  to  that 
low  station  of  life,  the  nature  of  which  bears  some 
distant  resemblance  to  that  high  one  he  is  at  pre*' 
sent  possessed  of.  Thus  one  may  view  him  exer* 
cising  in  miniature  those  talents  of  nature,  which 
being  dnwn  out  by  education  to  their  full  length, 
enable  him  for  the  dischaige  of  some  important 
employments  On  the  other  hand,  one  may  raise 
uneducated  ra^rit  to  such  a  pitch  of  greatneta  as 
may  seem  equal  to  the  poasible  extent  of  his.im* 
proved  capacity. 

Thus  nature  furnishes  a  man  with  a  general  ap- 
petite of  glory,  education  determines  it  to  (bis  or 
that  particular  object.  The  desire  of  distinction  is 
not,  I  think,  in  any  instance  more  observable  than 
in  the  variety  of  oulstdes  and  new  appearances, 
which  the  modish  part  of  the  world  are  obliged  to 
provide^  in  order  to  make  themselves  remarkable  ; 
for  any  thing  glaring  and  particular,  either  in  bcr 
^viour  or  appareU  is  known  to  have  this  good  ef- 
fect, that  it  catches  the  eye,  and  will  not  suffer 
you  to  pam  over  the  penon  so  adorned  virithou^ 
due  notice  and  observation.  It  has  lilcewise,  upon 
this  account,  been  frequently  resented  as  a  very 
great  slight,  to  leave  any  gentleman  out  of  a  lam- 
poon or  satire,  who  has  as  much  right  to  be  there 
as  his  neighbour,  because  it  supposes  the  person 
not  eminent  enough  to  be  taken  notice  of.  To 
this  passionate  fondness  for  distinction  are  owing 
various  frolicsome  and  irregular  practicesy  as  sal- 
lying out  into  nm:tttmal  explojts,  breaking  of^  win- 
dows, singing  of  catches,  beating  the  watch,  get- 
ting drunk  twice  a  day,  killing  a  great  number  of 
horses;-  with  many  other  enterprisea  of  the  like 
fiery  nature:  for  certainly  many  a  man  ia  more 
rakish  and  extravagant  than  he  would  willingly  be,^ 
were  there  not  others  to  look  00,  and  give  their 
jipprobation* 

One  very  common<  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  absurd  ambition  that  ever  showed  itself  in 
human  nature,  is  that  which  comes  upon  a  man 
with  experience  and  old  age^  the  season  when  it 
might  be  expected  he  should  be  wisest v  and  there" 
fore  it  cannot  receive  any  of  those  lessening  cir- 
,  cumstaaces  which  do,  in  some  measure,  excuse  the 
disolderly  ferments  of  youthful  blood :  I  mean  the 
passion  Ifbr  getting  money,  exclusive  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  provident  father,  the  affectionate  bus*' 
band^  or  th^  generous  friend.  It  may  be  remarked, 
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fbr  the  oomfefft  of  honeit  ppf ttty,  thai  thb  4Mre 
Fcignt  moit  iu  thow  who  have  bat  /ew  good  qnali* 
tief  Co  recommend  them.  This  it  a  weed  that^wUl 
grow  10  a  barren  toil.  Hamanity,  good  oatue, 
dnd  the  adTaacaget  of  a  liberal  education,  are  Ia- 
odmpatible  with  afaricew  It  b  itrange  to  lee  how 
mddenly  thii  al^|ect  paaion  kith  all  tl^  noble  icoCi- 
mentt  and  generent  ambitions  that  adorn  haman  a»> 
tarei  U  renders  the  man  who  ii  OTerrnn  with  it  a  pec- 
▼Ui  and  cmel  master,  a  serere  parent,  an  unsoci- 
able husband,  a  distant  and  mistrustful  fHend.  But 
It  is  more  (o  the  present  purpose  to  consider  it  as 
an  absurd  passion  of  the  heart,  rather  than  as  a  ▼!- 
cious  afieetion  of  the  mind.  As  there  are  frequent 
Instances  Co  be  met  with  of  a  proud  humility,  so 
this  pamion,  contrary  to  most  oUiers,  affects  ap- 
plause, by  aToldiog  all  show  and  appearance  i  for 
this  reason  It  will  not  sometimes  enduie  ereo  the 
common  decencies  of  apparel.  '  A  covetous  man 
will  call  himself  poor,  that  you  may  sooth  bis  ra- 
oity  by  contradicting  him.'  Lore  smd  the  desire 
of  giory,  as  they  are  the  most  natural,  so  they  are 
capable  of  being  refined  Into  the  most  delicate 
and  rational  passions.  It  Is  true,  the  wise  man 
who  strikes  out  of  the  secret  paths  of  a  private 
life,  for  honour  and  dignity,  allured  by  the  splen- 
dour of  a  court,  and  the  uofelt  weight  of  public 
employment,  whether  he  succeeds  in  hb  attempts 
or  no,  usually  comes  near  enough  to  thb  painted 
greatness  to  diKem  the  daubing  i  he  b  then  desir- 
ous of  extricating  himself  out  of  the  hurry  of  life, 
that  he  mav  pam  away  the  remainder  of  his  days 
In  tranquillity  and  retireaient. 

It  may  be  thought  then  but  common  prudence 
In  a  man  not  to  change  a  better  state  for  a  worse, 
nor  ever  to  quit  that  which  he  knows  he  shall  take 
up  again  with  pleasure  i  and  yet  if  human  life  be 
not  a  little  moved  with  the  gentle  gales  of  hopeq 
and  fean,  there  may  be  some  danger  of  Its  sta^ 
Dating  in  an  unmanly  indolence  and  security.  It 
Is  a  known  story  of  Domltian,  that  after  be  had 
possessed  himself  of  the  Roman  empire,  hb  desires 
turned  upon  catching  flies.  Active  and  nmsculine 
spirits  in  the  vigour  of  youth  neither  can  nor  ought 
to  remain  at  rest.  If  they  debar  themselves  tnm 
miming  at  a  noble  object,  their  desires  will  move 
downwards,  and  the^  will  fieel  themselves  actuated 
by  some  low  and  al^ect  passion.  Urns  if  you  cut 
off  the  top  branches  of  a  tree,  and  will  not  suffer 
It  to  grow  any  higher.  It  will  not  therefore  oease 
to  grow,  but  will  quickly  shoot  out  at  the  bottom. 
The  man  Indeed  who  goes  Into  the  world  onlv  with 
the  narrow  views  of  self-interest,  who  catches  at 
the  applause  of  an  idle  multitude,  as  he  can  And 
no  solid  contentment  at  Che  end  of  hb  journey,  so 
he  deserves  to  meet  with  disappolaCmenCs  In  hb 
way:  but  he  who  b  actuated  bv  a  noble  principle  j 
.  whote  taAnd  b  so  fisr  enlaiged  at  to  Cake  in  che 
prospect  of  hb  co«nCry*s  goodi  who  b  enaaioured 
with  that  prabe  whkh  li  one  of  the  Ihlr  atCendanb 
0f  virtue,  and  vaJaes  not  those  frrlamations  which 
an  not  seconded  by  the  Impattlal  testistoay  of  hb 
own  mind  I  who  repines  not  at  Che  low  stacioo 
whkh  Providence  hns  at  presenC  allotted  him,  bnC 
yet  would  willlnglT  ndvaaee  himself  by  jvtiflable 
Co  a  more  rbing  and  advautageoui  groond  i 

:h  a  man  b  warosed  with  a  generous  eamlatloai 
it  b  a  vIrtuoDs  stovement  In  Um  to  wUh  and  to  en- 
deavour Chat  hb  power  of  doing  good  may  be  equal 
cohbwiU. 

The  man  who  b  fitCed  out  by  nacve,  and  seat 
Inco  Che  world  with  great  abiliflcs,  b  capable 
of  doiqg  great  good  or  mbcUef  In  It.  k  oi^ 
chwefore  to  be  the  cMc  of  edaeatiea  Co  tofbie  [ 


inCo  Che  nntaiiiCed  yooth  early  aotleet  of  jsMioe 
and  honour,   that  to  Che  pomlble  advantages  ol 
good  parCs  may  not  Cake  an  evil  Cam,  nor  be  per- 
verted Co  base  aad  unworchy  purposes.    It  U  Um 
butinem  of  religion  and  philosopl^  not  so  much  lo 
extinguish  our  pamiont,  as  Co  regulate  and  direct 
them  to  valuable  well^hoten  olyef ts.    Wheo  these 
have  pointed  out  to  us  which  course  we  stay  law- 
fully steer.  It  b  no  barm  to  set  out  all  our  mil:  \t 
the  storms  and  tempests  of  advenity  should  rim 
upon  us,   aad  not  suffer  us  to  make  the  bavea 
where  we  would  be,  it  will  howevOr  prove  no  nmit 
consolation  to  us  In  thae  circmnstaacei,  that  we 
have  oeicher  misCakea  our  coune,  nor  fallen  into 
calamities  of  our  own  procuring. 
.    Religion  therefore  (were  we  to  consider  it  no 
further  Chan  as  it  interposes  In  the  afairt  of  this 
life)  b  highly  valuable,  and  worthy  of  great  vene- 
recioni  as  iC  settles  the  various  preCensioai, and 
otherwise  Interfering   Interests   of  mortal   men, 
and  thereby  consults  the  harmony  and  order  of 
the  gfeat  community;  as  It  gives  a  omn  room 
to  play  hb  part,  and  exert  hb  abilities  i  at  ii  aal- 
mates  to  actions  truly  laudable  in  cheinselvcs,  ia 
their  effects  beneficial  to  society  i  as  It  inspiffcs  r»> 
tlonal  ambitioo,  correct  love,  and  cl^gaat  dcslrr. 

■uoass.  I 
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Fradcuce  soppMet  tbc  wmt  of  cvciy  (od. 


I  SAVB  oflen  thought  if  the  minds  of  men  were 
laid  open,  we  fJwnld  see  but  little  difference  b^- 
tween  that  of  the  wise  man  and  that  of  Che  fooL 
There  are  infialle  rdveries,  numberiem  eatimvagaa* 
ciesi  and  a  perpetual  train  of  vanicies  which  pom 
Chroogh  boCh.  Tim  great  diffeieuce  is,  Chat  Che  fitsi 
knows  how  Co  pick  and  cull  his  choughct  for  con- 
venaCion,  by  enppressing  some,  and  commuaicatlng 
otheni  whereas  the  other  lets  them  idl  iadiflcready 
fly  one  in  words.  Thb  sorc  of  discredoo,  however, 
hat  no  place  an  private  conversatioo  between  Int^ 
state  friends*  On  sach  occasions  the  wisest  men 
very  often  talk  like  the  wcakcsti  for  indeed  tfe 
talking  with  a  friend  b  nothing  ebe  bat  thiakiog 
alood. 

Tally  hat  therefore  very  justly  exposed  a  pre^ 
cept  ddlvercd  by  some  ancient  wrilen,  that  a  maa 
should  live  with  hb  enelny  In  such  a  uaaBoer,  as 
might  leave  him  room  to  becoase  hb  friend ;  aad 
with  hb  frieod  In  swh  a  manner,  thnt  if  he  bccaase 
hb  enemy.  It  should  not  be  in  hb  power  to  hart 
hiav  The  flrst  part  of  thb  rule,  whkh  i«gnrdt  our 
behaviour  Cotraidt  aa  eocmv,  b  ladeed  very  rea- 
soaaJMe,  at  well  as  very  pmdeatiali  but  the  Uccar 
pare  of  it,  which  rcftrdt  oar  behaviour  towaitds  a 
flriead, savovrsmore  of  cunnlag  Chai^ of  ditcivUoa, 
and  would  eat  a  ama  off  from  thegrcntaat  plen- 
taiet  of  life,  which  are  Che  fkeedomtof  cotMim- 
MonwiCh  a  botom  friend.  Resides  Chat  when  a  friend 
b  turned  Into  an  eocmiy,  and  at  the  ton  of  Sirach 
calb  hba*,  *  a  bewrayer  of  secreCs,*  tbe  world 
b  just  eaoi^  lo  accuse  the  psilidinuimia  of  tbt 
frtend,  rOher  than  the  iadbcredoa  of  ibe 
who  foafidwHn  Mm, 

DbertCioB  docs  aot  oaiy  show  iCtelf  in 
hot  k^aU  the  clreamtCanoet  of  action,  aaA  b  UJbr 
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BBt  of  ProfidOM*,  togvidtfanddinltt 
liinrj  cMMcnn  of  life. 
I  many  more  ibiniiif  ^naltties  in  Ikt 
D,  but  thore  b  Booe  m  awfal  ai  dncre- 
lis  indecd.wMck  gim  a  vahie  to  all  tkt 
Bcti  then  at  won  In  tiKir  proper  tiaia 
and  tons  them  to  tte  adnurtage  of  tiM 

it  poMenod  of  them.  Without  it, 
pedaDdy,  wmA  wit  impertfaMOoe  |  vir> 
yks  like  weakflcmi  the  bcil  parti  only 
ui  to  be  more  iprighlly  la  crroiB,  and 

own  pre|adice. 
dUBcretioa  only  make  a  man  the  mafter 
aits,  hot  of  oner  men'i.  Tbe  discreet 
1  the  talent  of  those  he  eonrerses  with, 
bow  to  apply  them  to  proper  nsek 
»  if  we  look  iato  partienlar  coamo- 
t  visions  of  men,  we  may  observe,  that 
reet  man,  not  the  witty,  nor  the  lean- 
brave,  who  guides  the  conversation, 
tfarares  to  the  society.  A  man  with 
,  but  void  of  discretion,  is  like  Poly- 
e  fable,  strong  and  blind,  endned  with 
e  force,  which  for  want  of  sight  is  of 
I. 


has  all  other  perfections,  and 
tion,  he  will  be  of  no  great  conso- 
e  woridi  hot  if  he  has  thissin^c  ta> 
ectioo,  and  hot  a  common  share  of 
iy  do  whnt  he  pleases  In  his  partiMlar 
*e, 

me  time  that  I  think  discretion  the 
alent  a  mnn  can  be  master  of,  I  look 
^  to  be  the  accomplishment  of  little, 
oerous  miads^  Discretion  points  out 
nds  to  usy  and  pnrracs  the  most  proper 
r  metbcMs  of  attainiitt  them.  Conning 
rate  selfish  aism,  and  sticks  at  nothing 
make  them  snooeed.  DbcretloQ  has 
ended  views,  and,  like  a  well^fermed 
ids  a  whole  horiion.  Cvanlng  Is  a 
-t^iglitedness,  that  discovers  the  mi- 
a  which  are  near  at  hand,  bat  is  not 
rn  things  at  a  distance.  Discretion, 
is  discovered,  gives  a  greater  antho- 
*.non  who  possesses  it.  Cunoing,  wboi 
ected,  loses  its  force,  and  makes  a  man 
bringing  about  even  those  events  which 
e  done,  had  he  passed  only  for  a  plain 
etioo  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  and 
I  in  all  the  duties  of  life:  cunniog  is  a 
net,  thai  onlv  looks  out  after  our  im- 
Test  and  weffere.  Discretion  Is  only 
rn  of  strong  sense  and  good  uoder- 
nning  is  often  to  be  met  with  io  bntcs 
tod  in  penons  who  are  but  the  fewest 

I  them.  In  short,  cunning  is  only  the 
icretlon,  and  may  pa«  upon  weak 
same  maaaer  as  vivacity  is  often  nii»> 
t,  and  gravity  for  wisdom. 

f  mind  which  is  natural  to  a  discreet 
him  look  forward  into  ftitnrity,  and 
Jt  will  be  his  condition  miUiOtts  of  ages 

II  as  what  it  b  at  present.  He  knows 
ry  or  happincs  which  are  reserved  for. 
rr  world,  lose  nothing  of  their  reality 
iced  at  so  great  a  distance  ftom  him. 

do  not  appear  little  to  him  because 
ote.  He  considen  that  those  pleasures 
vbich  lie  hid  In  etenlty,  approach 
m  every  moment,  and  will  be  present 
their  full  weight  and  measure^  as  modi 
Ds  and  pleasnrcs  which  be  feds  at  this 
,    For  this  rason  he  is  cwcful  to  se- 


to  hiiaielf  that  whfeb  b  tbd  proper  happine« 
of  hb  nataic,  and  the  ulthnate  desin  of  hb  bein^ 
Ho  carries  hb  thoqghts  to  the  end  of  every  action^ 
and  consUen  the  most  distant  as  well  as  the  most 
immediate  effects  of  It.  He  rapenedes  every  little 
prospect  of  gala  and  advantage  which  oflhrs  itself 
here,  if  he  does  not  find  it  consistent  with  hb  views 
of  nn  hereafter.  In  a  word,  hb  hopes  are  ftdl  of 
immortility,  hb  schenws  an  lai]ge  and  gloriosn, 
and  hb  coadnct  saltable  to  ooe  who  fcnowshb  tme 
interest,  nnd  how  to  pnnse  It  by  proper  methods. 
I  have,  in  thb  esny  npon  dboretion,  coipadered 
it  both  as  an  aceomplishmeni  and  as  a  virtue,  and 
hav*  therefore  described  it  in  its  foil  extent  i  not 
only  as  it  b  convenant  about  worldly  affaiiu,  but 
as  It  repvds  our  whole  ezbtenoe }  not  only  as  it  b 
the  guide  of  a  mortal  creature,  hot  as  it  b  in  g^ 
neni  the  director  of  a  reasonable  being.  It  b  hi 
thb  light  that  dbcrction  b  represented  by  the  w^ 
man,  who  sometimes  mentions  it  under  the  nnme  of 
discretion,  and  sometimes  under  that  of  wisdom* 
It  b  indeed  (as  described  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
paper)  the  greatest  wisdom,  but  at  the  same  time 
in  the  power  of  every  one  to  attain.  Us  advan- 
tages an  infinite,  but  its  acquisition  easy;  or  to 
speak  of  her  in  the  words  of  the  apocryphal  writer 
whom  I  qnoted  in  my  last  fiatardavs  paper  % 
*  Wbdom  b  glorkms,  and  never  Aideth  away,  yet 
she  b  easily  seen  of  them  thnt  love  her,  and  found 
of  such  as  seek  her.  She  prevcnteth  them.that  do> 
sin  her,  in  making  hendf  first  known  unto  them. 
He  thatseeketh  her  enriy,  shell  have  no  great  tra* 
vel:  for  he  sbUl  find  her  sitting  at  hb  doon.  To 
think  therefon  npon  her  b  the  perfection  of  wifr 
dom,  and  whoso  watcheth  for  her  shall  quickly  be 
without  care,  for  she  goeth  about  seeking  such 
as  an  worthy  of  her,  showeth  herwlf  favourably 
unto  them  In  the  mys,  nnd  nmeteth  them  in  evory 
thought.* 

▲oDisoir.  C. 
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A  ptctttre  to  a  poem  without  wotdi. 

1  wAtm  very  often  lamented  nnd  hinted  my  somw 
in  several  speculations,  that  the  art  of  paiatlog  b 
oude  so  little  un  of  to  the  impnvement  of  our 
Bunneis.  When  we  oonlder  that  it  places  the  ac- 
tion of  the  penoa  represented  in  the  most  agree* 
able  aspect  imaginable,  that  it  does  not  only  ex- 
prcm  the  pnalon  or  ooocen  as  it  sits  upon  him 
who  b  dnwn,  but  hu  under  those  features  the 
height  of  the  painter's  imagbmtion,  what  stroog 
iaiagcs  of  virtue  and  humanity  might  we  not  expect 
wouU  be  instilled  into  the  mtod  from  the  iabonis 
of  the  pencil?  Then  b  a  poetry  which  would  be 
understood  with  much  lem  capacity,  and  less  ex- 
pene  of  time,  than  what  b  taaght  by  writings; 
but  the  use  of  it  b  generally  perverted,  nod  that 
admirable  skiU  prostitated  to  the  basest  and  most 
unworthy  enda  Who  b  the  better  man  tor  be- 
holding the  most  benatifol  Venus,  the  best  wrooght 
Bacchanal,  the  imnges  of  sleeping  Cupids,  huaguish- 
Ing  nymphs,  or  any  of  the  repreientntioiis  of  gods, 
goddesKS,dei»-gods,sa<yrB,Polyphemes,  sphynxes, 
or  fiiwnf  But  if  the  virtues  and  vices,  which  an 
fometimes  pretended  to  be  npresented  under  such 
dnnghts,  wen  given  us  by  the  painter  b  the  chae- 

•  WltdoB  at  SokMMn,  th.  vi.  19—16. 
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ffsctcn  of  real  Mfe,  md  tlw  penons  of  men  and 
women,  wboie  actioMkave  rendered  them  laudable 
or  infiunoQs  |  wethonld  ooc  tee  a  good  history-piece 
withont  rtctAflng  an  UncmctlTe  leclnre.     There 
needf  no  other  proof  of.this'tmth,  than  tbetestU 
Booy  of  every  reatonahle  creature  who  hat  teen 
the  cartooot  in  her  m^city^  K^^l^y  ^  Hampton- 
court    Tlieie  are  representations  of  no  lem  actions 
Ihaa  thoie  of  oor  blested  Saviour  and  bb  apostles. 
At  I  now  sit  and  recollect  the  warm  images  which  the 
admirable  Raphael  ha»  raised,  it  b  impossible  even 
from  the  faint  traces  in  one's  memory  of  what  one 
has  not  seen  these  two  years,  to  be  unmoved  at  the 
horror  and  reverence  which  appear  in  the  whole 
assembly  when  the  mercenary  man  fell  down  dead ; 
at  the  amasement  of  the  man  born  blind,  when  he 
fint  receives  sight;  or  at  the  graceless  Indignation 
of  the  sorcerer  when  he  it  struck  blind.    The  lame 
when  they  fint  find  strength  in  their  feet,  stand 
doubtful  of  their  new  vigour.    The  heavenly  apos- 
tles appear  acting  these  great  things,  with  a  deep 
srnse  of  the  Infirmities  which  they  relieve,  but  no 
value  of  themselves  who  administer  to  their  weak- 
oem.  They  know  theoMelves  to  be  bat  inttruments ; 
and  the  generoat  distress  they  are  painted  in  when 
divine  honoun  are  oflercd  to  them,  b  a  representa- 
lion  in  the  most  exquisite  degree  of  the  beauty  of 
hdinesB.  When  St.  Paul  is  preaching  to  the  Athe- 
nians, with  what  wonderftil  art  are  almost  all  the 
different  tempers  of  maakind  represented  in  that 
elegant  audience }    Yon  see  one  credulons  of  all 
that  u  said  i  another  wrapt  up  in  deep  lospenies 
another  saying,  there  b  some  reason  in  what  he 
says  I  another  angry  that  the  apostle  destroys  a 
favourite  opinion  wUch  he  b  unwilling  to  give  upt 
another  wholly  convinced,  and  holding  out  his  hands 
In  rapture  i  while  the  generality  attend,  aad  wait 
for  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  of  leading  cha- 
racters in  the  nssembly.    I  will  not  pretend  so 
moeh  as  to  mention  that  chari  on  which  Is  drawn 
|he  appearance  of  oor  blessed  Lord  after  hb  resur- 
rection.   Present  authority,  late  sufferings,  humi- 
lity and  majesty,  despotic  commnnd,  and  divine 
love,  are  at  once  seated  in  his  celestial  aspect.  Hie 
figures  of  the  eleven  apostles  are  all  in  the  same 
passion  of  ndmiration,  hot  discover  It  differently 
according  to  their  chamcten.    Peter  recciwes  hb 
Master^s  oTden  on  his  knees  with  an  admiratioo 
mixed  with  h  more  particular  attention  s  the  two 
next  with  a  more  open  ecstasy,  though  still  con- 
strained by  the  awe  of  the  divine  presence.    The 
beloved  dbciple,  whom  I  take  to  be  the  right  of 
the  two  fint  figures,  hah  in  hit  conotenanee  wonder 
dfowned  in  lovei  and  the  latt  personage,  whuie 
back  b  towards  the  8pectaton,aod  hb  side  towards 
the  presence,  one  would  fiuicy  to  be  St.  Thomas, 
aM  abashed  by  the  tooscience  of  hb  former  difli- 
denoei  which  perplexed  concern  it  is  pomiUe 
Raphnel  thought  too  hnrd  a  task  to  draw,  but 
by  tbb  acknowledgn^^t  of  the  diflicnlty  to  de- 
scribe it 

Hie  whole  work  b  aa  exercise  of  the  highest 
piety  in  the  painteri  nild  all  the  touches  of  a  reli- 
gious mind  are  expreised  In  tf  manner  much  more 
forcible  than  can  pomibly  be  performed  by  the 
most  moving  eloqnence.  TVte  Invalnablo  pieces 
are  very  jostly  In  the  hands  of  tim  greatest  and 
most  pious  sovereign  in  the  wotldi  nnd  cannot  be 
the  freipient  ol^ect  of  every  one  at  their  own  lei- 
eare  i  but  at  an  engraver  b  to  the  painter  what  a 
printer  b  to  nn  nathor.  It  is  worthy  her  majesty*t 
name,  that  the  hat  encouraged  that  noble  artlit 
Honsiew  Oorigny,  to  pnbllsh  these  works  of  Rar 


phael  •.  We  have  of  thb  gentiemnw  a  piece  of 
transfiguration,  which  I  tUnk  b  held  a  work  secou4 
to  nooe  in  the  world. 

Methinkt  it  would  be  ridlonloas  in  our  people  of 
condition,  nfler  their  Inifo  bounties  to  foreigBeis 
of  no  nnme  or  merit,  thoold  they  overtook  this 
occasion  of  having,  fbr  a  trifiing  subscriptioo,  a 
work  which  it  b  impomible  for  a  nmn  of  tense  to 
behold,  without  being  wnrmed  with  the  noblest 
sentiments  that  can  be  inspired  by  love,  admira* 
tion,  compassion,  contempt  of  thb  world,  aad  ex* 
pectation  of  a  better. 

It  b  certainly  the  greatest  honour  we  caa  do  our 
country,  to  dbtingoish  strangers  of  merit  who  apply 
to  us  with  mode»ly  aad  difiidence,  which  generally 
accompanies  merit.  No  opportunity  of  thb  kind 
ought  to  be  neglected  i  and  a  modest  behaviour 
should  alarm  us  to  examine  whether  we  do  not  lose 
something  excellent  under  that  disadvantage  ia  the 
posKssor  of  that  quality.  My  skill  ia  paintiagv 
where  ono  b  not  directed  by  the  pnsiion  of  the 
pictures,  b  so  Inconsiderable,  that  I  am  in  very 
great  perplexity  when  I  offer  to  tpeak  of  any  per- 
formances of  painters  of  landsra|»ft,  balldiogs  or 
sini^e  figures.  Thb  makes  me  at  a  lom  how  to 
mention  the  pieces  which  Mr.  Boul  exposes  to  sale 
by  auction  on  Wednetday  next  in  ChnndoiMtreec: 
but  having  benrd  him  commended  by  those  who 
have  bought  of  him  heretofore  for  great  integrity 
in  hb  dealing,  aad  overheard  him  himaelf  (thoaf^ii 
a  laudable  painter)  say,  nothing  of  hb  own  was  fit 
to  come  into  the  room  with  thMe  he  had  to  sell,  I 
feared  I  should  lose  an  oeoasion  of  serving  a 
of  worth,  in  omitting  to  speak  of  hb  aactioo. 

T. 


AOyBBTltEHBirr. 

Tktr€  ii  arrived  from  Itmfy  •  pmimier^  mAe  adhiMrw 
Udgei  Mamlf  ike  gremieet  matter  of  the  age  ia  tket 
arty  aad  UwtUiag  tokeae  rtaamned  im  tkU  iilsW, 
a»  he  deelaree  he  i§  in  foreign  parte  The  doder 
painta  the  poor  for  nothing. 
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ft  yuu  tjfu  rt  vmBu ;  n  i  li/wo^  r  oi/x,  ^'^mmsm; » 
T«y  jSflUTAv  axotvf  nc  Kuuala  rim  iiXn/fuu 

Ktn»  ^i|  'vnBtnuff  to  yi  futf  rmt  iiv  rwruAu, 


In  my  latt  Thursday's  paper  *,  I  made  aseatioa  of 
a  place  called  The  Lover^  I^eap,  which  1  find  b» 
raised  a  great  curiosity  among  several  of  my  cor- 
respondents. I  there  told  them,  that  thb  leap  mm 
used  to  be  taken  from  a  promontory  of  Leucak 
Thb  Lencas  was  formeriy  a  part  of  Acaraania,  be- 
ing joined  to  It  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which 
the  sea  has  by  length  of  time  overflowed  and 
washed  away  {  so  that  at  present  Leucat  b  divide! 
from  the  continent,  and  u»  a  little  Island  in  the 
Ionian  sea.  The  promontory  of  thb  bland,  f^mi 
whence  the  lover  took  hb  leap,  wai  formeriy  called 
Leucate.  if  the  reader  has  a  mind  to  know  both 
the  iftlaud  and  the  promontory-  by  their  modem 
titles,  he  will  find  in  fab  map  the  aacleot  blaad  ef 
teucas  under  the  name  of  St.  Mauro,  aad  the  sa* 


*  Thk  paper  wm  intended  by  Meek  to  pnmtefit  a  W 
potcd  rabMrlptton  to  enable  fltgnor  NkoU  DonfnT  (*ka 
had  been  invited  frooi  Rome)  W copf  and  engrsTC  larcsS' 
toons  of  Raphael. 
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eieoc  praDOiitMy  of  LeocAte  under  the  name 
Hie  £apc  «f  St  Mnaro. 

Since  I  am  engaged  tbos  far  in  antiqaity,  I  nioit 
ohrrff,  that  TheocritoB,  in  the  motto  prefixed  to 
■y  pAper,  ^ocribcs  one  of  his  despairinf:  shepherds 
addreiBiiigUfflBelf  to  hb  mistress  after  the  following 
naoBcr:  *  Alas  I  what  will  become  of  me  I  wretch 
(hat  I  am !  Will  yon  not  bear  me  ?  FU  throw  off 
my  dothes,  and  take  a  leap  into  that  part  of  the 
tea  which  is  so  much  frequented  by  Olpis  the  fisher- 
paa.  And  though  I  should  escape  with  my  life,  I 
kjioir  you  will  be  pleased  with  it.'.  1  shall  leave 
it  wirh'che  critics  to  determine  whether  tbo  place, 
which  this  shepherd  so  particularly  points  out»  was 
not  the  above-mentioned  Leucate,  or  at  least  some 
pther  lover's  leap,  which  was  supposed  to  have  had 
the  sane  effect.  I  cannot  believe,  as  all  the  inter- 
preten  do,  that  the  shepherd  means  nothing  further 
Mre  than  that  be  would  drown  himself,  since  he 
repicsents  the  issue  of  his  leap  as  doubtful,  by  add- 
ing, that  if  he  should  escape  with  life,  he  knows 
his  nJstresB  would  be  pleased  with  it :  which  is 
•cconUog  to  our  interpretation,  that  she  would 
nrjoice  any  way  to  get  rid  of  a  lover  who  was  so 
tHMiblesome  to  her. 

After  this  short  preface,  I  shall  preaent  n^y  reader 
with  some  letters  which  I  have  received  upon  this 
Mhject,    The  AxU  is  sent  me  by  a  physician. 

*  KB.  8PBCTATOR, 

'  Tai  Lover's  Leap,  which  you  mention  in  your 
SSSd  paper,  was  generally,  I  believe,  a  very  effec- 
taal  cure  for  love,  and  not  only  for  love,  but  for 
Ail  other  evil&  In  riiort,  sir,  I  am  afraid  it  was 
Mch  a  leap  as  that  which  Hero  took  tp  get  rid  of 
her  passion  for  Leander.  A  man  is  in  no  danger 
of  breaking  his  heart,  who  breaks  his  neck  to  pre- 
vent it.  1  know  very  well  the  wonden  which  an- 
^cot  authors  relate  concerning  this  lei^i;  and  in 
fsrticular,  that  very  many  persons  who'  tried  it, 
neaped  not  only  with  their  lives  but  their  limbs. 
If  by  this  means  they  got  rid  of  their  love,  though 


SPECTATOR.  ,  ^^ 

whether  one  may  go  to  It  by  land?  Bnt  alas!  I 
am  afraid  it  has  lost  its  virtue,  and  that  a  woman 
of  our  times  would  find  no  more  relief  in  taklnir 
such  a  leap,  than  in  singing  an  hymn  to  Venus  *• 
So  that  I  must  cry  out  with  Dido  in  Dryden*a 
Virgil : 

<*  Ab  !  crael  beav'D,  that  nade  no  cure  Ibr  love  !** 
'  Your  disconsolate  servant,   ■ 

'  ATHUriAS.' 


*  MISTER  BPICTATVR. 

'  Mt  heart  is  so  full  of  lofes  and  passions  for  Mi^ 
Gwinifrid,  and  she  Is  so  pettish  and  overrun  with 
cbolers  against  me,  that  if  I  had  the  good  happi- 
ness  to  have  my  dwelling  (which  is  placed  by  my 
creat-cranfatber  upon  the  pottom  of  an  hill)  no 
further  distance  but  twenty  mile  from  the  Lofer's 
Leap,  I  would  indeed  indeafour  to  preak  my  neck 
upon  it  on  purpose.    Now,  good  Mister  Spictatur 
of  Crete  Pritaio,  yon  must  know  it,  there  is  in 
Caernarvonshire  a  very  pig  mountain,  the  clory  of 
all  Wales,  which  is  nameid  Penmainmaure,  and  you 
mint  also  know,  it  is  no  great  journey  on  foot  from 
me;   but  the  road  is  stony  and  bad  for  shooes. 
Now,  there  is  upon  the  forehead  of  this  mountain  a 
very  high  rock  (like  a  parish  steeple),  that  cometh 
a' huge  det^  oyer  the  sea;  so  when  I  am  in  my  me- 
lancholies, aind  I  4o  throw  myself  from  it,  I  do 
desire  my  fery  good  friend  to  tell  me  in  l^s  Spic- 
tatur, if  I  shall  be  pure  of  my  griefous  lofes ;  for 
there  is  the  sea  clear  as  glass,  and  as  creen  as  the 
leek.    Then  likewise  if  I  be  drown  and  preak  my 
neck,  if  Mrs.  Gwinifrid  will   not  lofe  me  after- 
wards.   Pray  be  speedy  in  your  answers,  for  I 
am  in  crete  haste,  and  it  is  my  tesires  to  do  my 
pusiness  without  loss  of  time.     I  remain  with  cor<« 
dial  affections,  your  ever  lofing  friend, 

*  DAVTTR  AP  SHEITKTN.  ' 

•  P.  S.  My  law-suits  have  brought  me  to  London, 
but  I  have  lost  my  causes;  and  so  have  made  my 
resolutions  to  go  down  and  leap  before  the  frosta 
begin ;  for  I  am  apt  to  take  colds.' 


aay  creek  of  salt  waters,  very  often  gives  a  new 
BMKioo  to  the  spirits,  and  a  new  turn  to  the  blood; 
fiw  which  reason  we  prescribe  it  in  distempers 
which  no  other  medicine  will  reach.  I  could  pro^ 
dice  a  quotation  out  of  a  very  venerable  author, 
ia  which  the  frenzy  produced  by  love,  is  compared 
to  that  which  Is  produced  by  the  biting  of  a  mad 
do^  But  as  thb  comparison  is  a  little  too  coarse 
for  your  paper,  and  might  look  as  if  it  were  cited 
to  ridicule  the  author  who  has  made  use  of  it ;  1  shall 
aoiy  hint  at  it,  and  desire  you  to  consider  whe- 
ther, if  the  frenzy  produced  by  these  two  different 
causes  be  of  the  same  nature,  it  may  not  very  pro- 
perly be  cured  by  the  same  means. 

*  I  am,  sia, 
*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

'  and  well-wisher, 

'  jSSCULAPIOS,' 
*  MR.  SftBCrATOR, 

*  I  AM  a  young  womao  croased  in  love.  My  story 
it  very  long  and  melancholy.  To  give  you.  the 
heads  of  It.  A  young  gentleman,  after  having 
made  hb  applications  to  me  for  three  yean  toge- 
ther,  and  filled  my  head  with  a  thousand  dreams 
nf  happineas,  some  few  days  since  married  another. 
Pray  tell  me  in  what  part  of  the  world  yoor.pro- 
iBootory  liesywl^ich  you  call  The  Lover's  Leap,  and 


it  amy  in  part  be  ascribed  to  the  reasons  you  give 
for  it  s  why  may  not  we  suppose  ^t  the  cold  bath 
iam  which  they  pluoced  themselves,  had  also  some    ,   "•-•---'  v-^'  "-*'!'  "  -  "-"-•  ^*v^»^ui  againsi 
uHo  wwcB  Micj  y^'^r*  ^^'^ll^r^^  love  than  sober  advice ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that 

share  m  their  core  ?    A  leap  into  the  sea,  or  into    Hudibras  and  Don  Quixote  may  be  as  iffectimlto 

cure  the  extravagancies  of  this  passion,  as  any  of 
the  old  philosophers.  1  shall  therefore  publish  very 
speedily  the  translation  of  a  little  Greek  maau* 
script,  which  is  sent  me  by  a  learned  friend.  -  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  piece  of  those  records 


which  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  that 
stood  upon  the  promontory  of  Leucate.  Xhe  reader 
will  find  it  to  be  a  summary  account  of  several  per* 
sons  who  tried  the  Lover's  Leap,  and  of  the  success 
they  found  in  it.  As  there  seem  to  be  in  it  some 
anachronisms, and  deviations  from  the  ancient  ortho- 
graphy, I  am  not  wholly  satisfied  myself  that  it  is 
authentic,  and  not  rather  the  production  of  one  of 
those  Grecian  sophisters,  who  have  imposed  upon 
the  world  several  sporiOus  works  of  this  nature. 
I  speak  this  by  way  of  precaution,  because  I  know 
there  are  several  writers  of  uncommon  erudition, 
who  would  not  fail  to  expose  my  ignorance,  if 
they  caught  me  tripping  in  a  matter  of  so  great 
moment. 


ADDISON. 


•  See  No  2X).    The  Hypui  to  Venus. 
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gtimdui  idem  eti. 
HOR.  Bp.  ZTiil.  L  i.  tcr.  49. 

flhun  the  iBoolsltiTe  and  airioas  nui ; 
For  what  be  scan  Im  will  relate  agalii. 

POOLT. 

Theab  is  A  creature  w1n>  has  all  tlie  organs  of 
tpeechf  a  tolerable  good  capacity  for  conceiTiog 
If  hat  b  aald  to  It,  together  with  a  pretty  proper 
behaviour  In  all  the  occorrences  of  common  life  { 
but  naturally  very  vacant  of  thought  in  itself,  and 
therefore  forced  to  apply  itself  to  foreign  assist- 
ances. Of  this  make  is  that  man  who  is  very  in« 
quisltive.  Ton  may  often  observct  that  though  he 
speaks  as  good  sense  aa  any  man  upon  any  thing 
with  which  he  is  well  acquainted,  he  cannot  truit 
to  the  range  of  his  own  fancy  to  entertain  himself 
upon  that  fonndation,  but  goes  on  still  to  new  in- 
quiries. Urns,  though  you  know  he  is  fit  for  the 
moet  polite  coovenation,  you  shall  lee  hin  veiy 
well  contented  to  sit  by  a  jockey,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  many  revolutions  in  his  hone^  health, 
what  potion  he  made  him  take,  how  that  agreed 
with  him,  bow  afterwards  he  came  to  his  stomach 
and  his  exercise,  or  any  the  like  Impertinence  i 
and  be  as  well  pleased  as  if  you  talkea  to  him  on 
the  most  important  truths.  This  humonr  Is  far 
from  making  a  man  unhappy,  though  it  may  sub- 
ject him  to  r^llery  i  for  he  generally  falls  In  with 
a  person  who  seems  to  be  bom  for  him,  which  is 
your  talkative  fellow.  It  is  so  ordered,  that  there 
is  a  secret  bent,  as  natmal  as  the  meeting  of  diffe- 
rent sexes.  In  these  two  character^  to  supply  each 
other's  wants.  I  had  the  honour  the  other  day  to 
sit  In  a  public  room,  and  saw  an  inquisitive  nmn 
look  with  an  air  of  satisfutioo  upon  the  approach 
of  oat  of  these  talken.  The  man  of  ready  utter- 
ance sat  down  by  him,  and  rubbing  his  head,  lean- 
ing on  his  arm,  and  making  an  uneasy  counte- 
nance, he  begani  *  There  Is  no  manner  of  news 
to-day.  I  cannot  tdl  what  is  the  matter  with  me, 
but  I  slept  very  111  last  night  {  whether  I  caught 
cold  or  no,  I  know  not,  but  1  fiiocy  I  do  not  wear 
Aocs  thick  enough  for  the  weather,  and  I  have 
coughed  all  this  week.  It  must  be  so,  for  the  cus- 
tom of  washing  my  head  winter  and  summer  with 
cold  water,  prevents  any  Injury  from  the  season 
cnteriqg'tbat  way  i  so  It  must  come  in  at  mv  fepti 
but  I  take  no  notice  of  it:  as  It  cones  so  it  goes. 
Most  of  our  evib  proceed  from  too  much  tender- 
nem  i  and  our  faces  are  naturally  as  little  able  to 
resist  the  cold  as  other  parts.  The  Indian  an- 
swered very  well  to  an  European,  vrho  asked  him 
how  he  could  go  naked  { *'  I  am  all  face.** 

I  observed  thb  dfacoovie  was  as  welcome  to  my 
general  inquirer  as  any  other  of  more  consequence 
jcould  have  been )  but  somebody  calling  our  talker 
to  another  part  of  the  room,  the  inquirer  told  the 
siext  man  who  sat  by  him,  that  Mr.  8uch-a-one, 
who  was  j«t  gone  from  him,  used  to  wash  his  head 
in  cold  water  every  morning  {  and  so  repeated  al- 
ma* verbatim  all  that  had  been  laid  to  him.  The 
truth  is,  the  inquisitive  are  the  fhnnels  of  coover- 
MHon  I  they  do  not  take  in  any  thing  for  their  own 
we,  but  merely  to  nam  it  to  another.  They  are 
the  channels  through  which  all  the  good  and  evil 
that  is  spoken  in  town  are  conveyed.  Such  as  are 
offended  at  them,  or  think  they  suffer  by  their  be- 
haviour, may  thcmselveB  mend  that  inconvenience  i 
for  they  are  not  a  aalicious  pcopie,  and  if  you 


n 


win  supply  them,  iron  may  contndlet 
they  have  said  before  by  their  own 
forther  account  of  a  thing  Is  one  of  the  giatcMleat 
goods  that  can  arrive  to  them  i  and  it  is  stldem 
that  they  are  more  particnlar  thaa  to  say,  *  The 
town  'Will  have  it,  for  I  have  It  from  a  good  hand :' 
so  that  there  is  room  for  the  town  to  know  the 
mutter  more  particnlnriy,  and  for  a  better  haad  to 
cotttrndict  what  was  aald  by  a  good  one. 

I  have  not  known  this  humour  more  ridlealoas 
than  in  a  father,  who  has  been  earnestly  sollcitoua 
to  have  an  account  how  his  aon  has  pamrd  Ms  lei- 
sore  hoursi  if  it  be  in  a  vray  thoroughly  Insigaifi- 
caat,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  joy  thaa  aa  la* 
qnlrer  discovera  In  seeing  him  follow  ao  hopefolly 
Us  own  steps.  But  thh  humour  asaong  oaen  is  most 
pleasBiit  when  they  are  aaying  some&ng  which  is 
not  wholly  proper  for  a  thirdperson  to  near,  aa4 
yet  is  In  Itself  indifferent.  Ae  other  day  tlMre 
cane  in  a  welMressed  youa  feliow,  and  two  gea- 
tlenen  of  this  species  Immediately  fell  a  wU^per* 
lag  his  pedigree.    I  could  overhear,  by  breaks, 

*  She  was  his  aanti*  then  aa  answer,  *  Ay, she  was 
of  the  mother's  sidei*  then  again  in  a  little  lower 
voice,  *  His  fother  wore  generally  a  darker  wig.* 
Answer,  '  Not  much,  bat  this  geotlenaa  wean 
higher  heels  to  his  shoes.* 

As  the  inquisitive,  in  aiy  opinloo,  are  nch  merrly 
from  a  vacancy  in  their  own  Ima^nations,  tken  is 
nothing,  methinka,  ao  dangerous  as  to  conmaalcate 
secrets  to  them  i  for  the  same  temper  of  Inquiry 
makes  them  m  impertineatly  conmunicative  t  but 
no  man,  though  be  converses  with  them,  aeed  pal 
himself  in  their  power,  for  they  will  be  cooleoied 
with  matten  of  less  moment  as  WdL    When  there 

is  fuel  enough,  no  matter  what  it  is. ^Tbus  the 

ends  of  sentences  in  the  news-papers,  as,  *  Thia 
wants  conflnmaon,*— *  This  occasions  many  speca- 
latioBs,'— and  *  Time  will  discover  the  event,^  ~ 
read  t^  then^  and  conidered  ne 
pletives. 

One  may  see  now  and  then  this 
panied  with  aa  iasntiable  desire  of  kaovriag  what 
passes,  withoat  tn^ii^  It  to  aay  nse  ia  the  wotU 
but  merely  their  own  eniertaianent.  Aniadwhadh 
Is  gratified  this  way  is  adapted  to  hioii 
santry,  and  fomed  for  an  aacoaKeraei 
in  the  worldf  and,  like  nyself  to  be  a 
tator.  This  curiosity,  wldwot  naalice  or  sdf-iato- 
rest,  lays  np  In  the  imagination  a  aiagaslne  of  dr- 
rumstances  which  caoaot  but  entertaitt  when  they 
are  prodoced  ia  convenutioa.  If  oaC  won  im 
luiow,  from  the  nan  of  the  first  qaality  to  the 
BManest  servant,  the  difihrent  iotrigaes,  sentineata, 
plensares,  and  interests  of  mankind,  would  it  not 
be  the  most  pleasing  entertalament  iangiaabia  la 
eqjoy  so  constant  a  farce,  as  the  ohswilaa  mam^ 
kind  much  more  different  from  IhiamsrlvM  In  their 
secret  thoughts  and  paUic  nctiooa^  than  in  dnlr 
night-caps  and  long  pcriwip? 

'  ire.  BPBCTATOa, 

*  PbDTAaca  tells  us,  that  Cains  Gncehas,  the  R». 
man,  was  frequently  hurried  by  his  passloni  lala  so 
loud  and  tumultuous  a  way  of  speaking,  aad  so 
strained  his  voice,  as  not  to  be  nMe  to  proceed. 
To  remedy  this  excess,  he  hnd  an  l^gmdon  aerranC, 
bv  name  Lidnius,  always  attending  him  widi  a 
pftch-pipe,  or  lastraaaeat  to  regalate  the  twice  t 
who,  whenever  he  henrd  his  master  htfte  te  he 
high,  iaamedlately  touched  a  soft  oote,  at  which, 
*tis  said,  Cains  vrould  prcMatly  abate  and  grow 
cafaa. 

*  Upon  recollecting  this  ilory,  I  have  fmqasatly 


SP£CTAT01L 
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ajt  thji  nielU  iiMtniiiieiit  ihoald  kftve 
diacootiDoed  1  mptciaXiy  tince  we  find 
d  oflfee  of  LiciniiiB  has  preiar?ed  his 
many  hundred  yean,  which,  mcthinkA, 
encouraged  tome  one  to  ha^e  revived 
the  public  good,  yet  for  his  own  credit, 
bjected,  that  oar  loud  talken  are  so 
r  own  noise,  that  tliey  wonld  not  take 
checked  by  their  servants.  But  grant- 
:  true,  surely  any  of  their  hearers  have 
tide  to  play  a  soft  note  in  their  own 
)  be  short,  no  Ucinius  appearing,  and 
icreasing,  I  was  resolved  to  give  this 
ration  to  the  good  of  my  country  1  and 
igth,  by  tiie  assistance  of  an  ingenions 
works  for  the  ^yal  Society,  almost 
ly  design,  and  shall  be  ready  in  a  short 
ibh  the  pubii(  with  what  number  of 
aents  they  please,  citlier  to  lodge  at 
,  or  carry  for  their  own  private  use. 
time  I  shigUl  pay  that  respect 'to  seve- 
^n,  who  I  knew  will  be  in  danger  of 
ainst  this  instrument,  to  give  them  no> 
f  private  letters,  in  which  I  shall  only, 
a  Liclnios.*' 

now  trouble  yon  no  logger,  but  that  I 
iclude  without  desiring  von  to  accept 
pipes,  whicii  shall  be  left  for  yon  with 
Id  which  1  hope  will  be  serviceable  to 
a  you  are  silent  youbdf,  yoa  are  nrait 
laralts  of  the  noisy. 

'  I  am,  sa^  &c. 


most  forgot  to  inform  you,  thai  as  an 
t  in  this  faMtrumeat,  there  will  be  a 
>te,  which  I  call  a  hush-note  |  and  this 
e  use  of  against  a  long  story,  swearing, 
and  the  like.' 


T. 


lURSDAT,  NOVEMBER  tt,  ITII. 


-  SpinU  adhuc  amor, 
aquecommtah  eoiorei 


UOft.  Od.  is.  L  Iv.  vcr.  la 

ippho^  chsfBiog  Ijrt 
rcMTVM- her  aoft  dciire, 
unc*  our  nvbh'd  aonla  to  kve. 
CREECH. 

many  fiunous  pieces  of  juitiiputy  which 
«  seen  at  Rome,  there  is  the  trunk  of 
ch  has  lost  the  anns»  legs,  and  head ; 
rs  such  an  exquisite  workmanship  in 
B  of  it,  that  Michael  Angelo  declared 
led  his  whole  art  from  it«    Indeed  he 

attentively,  that  he  made  mofft  of  his 
I  even  his  pictnns,  in  that  gusto,  to 
f  the  Italian  phrase;  lor  whi^  reason 

statue  is  stitt  caUed  Mkhael  Ai^lo*s 


ntof  Sappho,  wi 
this  paper,  b  in 

poets  aa 
^mentioned  is 
Several  of 
Mittcttlar, 
it  in  their 

upon  love. 
T  might  have  been 
igllsh  reader  will 
'  he  suppawi  U  to 


Uch  I  design  for  the 
great  reputation 
Bs  the  mutilated 
the  statuaries  and 
,  and  Mr. 
often  to  haive  co- 
writinp,  and  In 

the  nccMJaa  of  this 
enter  Into  the  bean- 
ham  baco  written  in 


the  penontff  a  lover  sitting  ^  Ui  miitrai.  Ishall 
set  to  view  three  dilferent  copies  of  this  beantifbl 
original :  the  firit  is  a  translation  by  CatnlloB,  the 
second  by  Monsieur  Boileau,  and  the  last  by  a 
gentleman  whose  translation  of  the  Hymn  to  Venoi 
has  been  so  deservedly  admired*. 

^  AO  LnniAM. 

'  immipmrmeIko9ieUlur, 

QuimautM  adunut  idemUdem  U 

apeetat,H 

^■^•••^^•f  9  OTM>#wvovw  ^    ^^^po^^fc  9  u^  wv  ^^m^^w 

ErifU  tennta  mihi  :  nam,  rimul  te. 
Labia,  atpexi,  iiiMf  at  super  mt 

Qnodloqoar 

'  Idngtia  ted  torptt:  temiea  tub  artut 
tUuuma  demanat:  tomUu  tuopte 


My  learned  reader  will  know  very  well  the 
son  why  one  of  these  venes  is  printed  in  Roman 
letters  t ;  and  if  he  compares  tUs  tranilation  with 
the  original,  will  find  that  the  three  first  staniaa 
are  rendered  almost  word  for  word,  and  not  only 
with  the  same  elegance,  bat  with  the  same  short 
turn  of  ezpressaon  which  is  so  reanikable  in  the 
Greek,  and  so  peculiar  to  the  Sapphic  ode.  I  can- 
not imagine  for  what  reason  Madam  Dacier  haa 
told  us,  that  this  ode  of  Sappho  la  preserved  en* 
tire  in  Longinus,  since  it  Is  manifest  to  any  one 
who  looks  into  that  anthor^s  quotation  of  it,  that 
there  must  at  least  have  been  another  staaia,  whic^ 
is  not  transmitted  to  m. 

The  second  translation  of  this  fragment  which  I 
shall  here  cite,  Is  that  of  Monsieur  Boileau. 

*  Beureux/  gtdpretde  tai, pour  toi teult totgrirte 
'    Qiui Jouitduplaidrde  V  entendre  parier. ' 
KMtevoUfuelpi^bttdoueemetdUtitourlre. 


Courirpar  tout  man  eorptttUU  queje  te  veit? 


Et  dona  Ue  deu*  trmntpartt,  ou  fegitrt 
Je  ne  acmureit  Cromer  de  Imgue,  ni  de  voir. 

*  XMnuageeoi^f^termudturmavue, 
Je  n*€nttiuplua,Je  tombe  en  de  douoea  ' 
Etpaietaanahaleine,inUnlUe,eaperdue, 
Vnfiriaton  me  tuiait,Je  tremble^  me 


The  reader  will  see  that  this  is  rather  an  imitfi* 
tion  than  a  translation.  The  circumstances  do  not 
lie  so  thiek  together,  ifud  foUbw  one  another  witb 
that  vehemence  and  emotion  as  in  the  original* 
In  short.  Monsieur  Boileaa  has  given  us  all  thw 
poetry,  but  aot  all  the  passion  of  this  famous  frag- 
ment. I  shall,  in  the  last  place,  present  my  reader 
with  the  English  tranlation. 

<  Blcn'd  as  thMnunorUl  gods  to  he. 
The  Toath  who  fondly  sits  bv  thee. 
And  ban  and  asct  tbce  sll  the  white 
Softly  spctk  and  awcelly  mdht. 

<  Twas  thto  dcpftTM  my  mniI  of  rest, 
And  ralsM  such  tamnlls  In  my  breast; 
For  while  I  fftoM,  In  tnuuport  tost. 

My  brtath  was  fooe,  my  voioe  was  lost  1 

•  Anbnae  PhUlpa.    See  Not.  983  and  30&. 

t  Thto  Adooie  line  to  waatlog  in  Catn|lo»;  the  woidi  hen 
snbetltatcd  by  the  Spectator  are  tboae  of  Parthcnius.  Vul- 
pitts  Infonns  us,  that  la  some  MSB.  found  at  a  library  in 
vcroQJi,  the  supplied  Adonic,  and  the  preceding  line,  stand 
thus; 

Lesbia,  aspexi,  nihil  est  auprema 

Face  locuta. 
Horace,  lib.  1.  od.  xxil.  (toward  the  end)  has  imitated  tli« 
Am  staaaa  of  thto  ode. 
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*  Mt  boMm  Klofr*d ;  tht  Mibtle  ftune 
lUii  <|uick  thfough  all  mj  vital  ftaaic  j 
CVer  iny  dim  eyes  a  darknew  hong ', 
Hy  can  with  doUow  murman  niog. 

*  Id  dewy  damp*  mt  Ibttbt  were  cbfU*d  i 
My  blood  witb  gentle  horron  thriU'di 
Mt  feeble  pulM  fonot  to  play ; 

I  uiDled,  sunk*  ana  dy*d  away.* 

InMead  of  Kivin^  any  character  of  thn  last  trant- 
lattoo,  1  ihall  desire  my  learned  reader  to  look 
into  the  crlticismt  which  Longtims  has  made  opon 
the  originat.  By  that  means  he  will  know  to'wbich 
of  the  translations  he  oai^i  to  ^ive  the  preference. 
I  shall  only  add,  that  this  trandation  is  written  in 
the  very  spirit  of  Sappho^  and  as  near  the  Greek 
as  the  genins  of  oor  lanipiage  will  possibly  snffer. 

Looginni  has  observnl,  that  this  description  of 
love  in  Bappho  is  an  exact  copy  of  nature,  and 
that  ail  the  circumstances  which  follow  one  another 
io  such  an  hurry  of  sentiments,  notwithstandinf; 
they  appear  r^puj^^iaat  to  each  other,  are  really 
•iich  as  nappen  in  the  pbrensles  of  love. 
'  I  wonder,  that  not  one  of  the  critics  or  editors, 
throOKh  whose  hands  this  ode  has  passed,  has  taken 
occasion  from  it  to  mention  a  circumstance  related 
by  Plutarch.  That  author,  in  the  fsbnous  story  of 
Antiochos,  who  fell  In  love  with  Stratonice,  his 
aM>ther<4n-law,  and  (not  darinf;  to  discover  his  pas- 
sion) pretended  to  bie  confined  to  his  bed  by  sick- 
ness, tells  us,  that  Erasistratus,  the  physician,  found 
out  the  natute  of  his  distemper  by  those  symptoms 
of  love  which  he  liad  learnt  from  Sappbo^s  writ- 
ings. Stratonice  was  in  the  room  of  the  love^dck 
prince,  when  these  symptoms  discovered  them- 
aelves  to  hb  physician;  and  It  Is  probable,  that 
they  were  not  very  different  from  those  which 
Sappho  here  describes  in  a  lover  sitting  by  his  mis- 
tress. The  story  of  Antiochos  is  so  well  known, 
that  I  need  not  add  the  sequel  of  it,  which  has  no 
relatioh  to  my  present  subject* 

AODISON.  C. 
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Hotkina  ad  deot  nuUn  re  jncpiut  mcceduni,  quam 
iuttm  hcmlmbus  dando. 

TULL. 

Men  resemble  the  gods  In  nothing  to  mwAi,  as  in  doing 
good  to  their  firlfow-ereaturc*. 

HuMAit  nature  appean  a  very  deformed,  or  a  very 
ticautifU  object,  according  to  the  different  lights 
In  which  it  is  viewed.  When  we  see  men  of  in- 
flamed passions,  or  of  wicked  design,  tearing  one 
aadther  to  pieces  by  open  violence,  or  under- 
mining each  other  by  secret  treachery  i  when  we 
observe  base  and  narrow  ends  pursued  by  igno- 
ndnions  and  dishonest  mennsi  when  we  behold 
HMn  mixed  in  society  as  if  it  were  for  the  de* 
■traction  of  It  i  we  are  even  ashamed  of  our  spe- 
cies, and  out  of  humour  with  our  own  being.  But 
In  another  light,  when  we  behold  them  mild,  good, 
and  benevolent,  ftill  of  a  generous  regard  for  the 
public  prosperity,  compassionating  each  other's 
distresws,  and  relieving  each  other*s  wants,  we 
cnn  hardly  believe  they  are  creatures  of  the  same 
kind.  In  this  view  they  appear  gods  Io  each 
other,  in  the  exercise  of  the  noblest  power,  that  of 
doii^  good  I  and  the  greatest  compliment  we  have 
ever  been  able  to  nake  to  onr  own  being,  has 
been  by  calling  thb  disposition  of  mind  humanity. 
Wo  cannot  but  obtervc  a  pleasure  arising  In  onr 


own  breast  upon  the  ieeing  or  hearing  of  «  gene- 
rons  action,  even  whtn  we  are  wholly  disiatemird 
iu  it.  I  cannot  give  a  more*  proper  instance  of 
this,  thi^n  by  a  letter  from  Pliny,  in  which  be  re- 
commends a  friend  in  the  most  handsome  oiaoner, 
and  methinks  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  t0  know 
the  success  of  thb  epistle,  though  each  party  eoo- 
cemed  in  it  has  been  so  many  hundred  yean  in  his 
grave. 

*  TO  MAXIMOfl. 

'  What  I  should  gladly  do  for  any  friend  of  yoors 
1  think  I  may  now  with  confidence  request  for  a 
friend  of  mine.  Arrianus  Maturios  is  the  most  con- 
siderable man'  of  his  country :  when  I  call  Mm  sa, 
I  do  not  speak  with  relation  to  bis  fortune,  thooglk 
that  is  Ttry  pie ntifol,  bat  to  his  Integrity,  Justice, 
gravity,  and  prudence ;  his  advice  is  useful  .to  mr 
in  business,  and  bis  judgment  in  matters  of  learn- 
ing. Hii  fidelity,  truth,  and  good  understanding, 
are  very  great ;  betides  thi:^,  be  loves  me  as  \oa 
do,  than  which  1  i:annot  say  any  thing  thnt  *iicat« 
firs  a  warmer  nifectioo.  He  has  nothing  tktat  s 
aspiring;  and,  thonj^b  he  might  rise  to  the  bighcst 
order  of  nobility,  he  keeps  himself  in  an  inferior 
rank ;  yet  I  think  myself  bound  to  use  sny  endea- 
vours to  serve  and  promote  him ;  and  wouM  tber^ 
fore  find  the  means  of  adding  something  to  Ms  b^. 
nours  while  he  neither  expects  nor  knows  It,  nay,* 
though  he  should  refuse  it.  Something,  in  short,  I 
would  have  for  htm  that  may  bo  hofMurnhle,  bnc 
not  troublcMNoe ;  and  I  entreat  that  you  will  pro- 
cure him  the  fir«t  thing  of  this  kind  that  otfers,  by 
which  you  will  not  only  oblige  me,  but  him  alto ; 
fer,  though  he  does  not  c^vet  it,  I  know  be  will  l>e 
as  grateful  in  acknowledging  yoor  favonr  as  If  he 
had  asked  It  *.* 

'  Ma.  SPnCTATOUf 

'  Tan  reflections  in  some  of  your  papers  on  the 
servile  manner  of  education  now  in  use,  have  given 
birth  to  an  ambition,  which,  unlem  you  discounts 
nnnce  It,  will,  1  doubt,  engage  me  in  a  very  di  A- 
cult,  though  not  ungrateful  aidventure.  I  am  nbooi 
to  undertake,  for  the  sake  of  the  British  yonth,  to 
instruct  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  most  dn»> 
gerous  page  In  Viigil  or  ilomor  may  be  read  by 
them  with  much  pl^sarc,  and  with  perfect  safety 
to  tlieir  persons. 

'  Could  I  prevail  so  far  as  to  be  honoured  with 
the  protection  of  some  few  of  them  (for  I  nm  uvt 
hero  enough  to  reicue  maay)  my  desiga  is  to  recirtr 
with  them  to  an  agreeable  solitude,  tbongb  witbia 
Ihe  neighbouriiood  of  a  city,  for  the  convenience 
of  their  being  instructed  in  music,  dnncing,  draw- 
ing, designing,  or  any  other  such  accomplishnMots, 
which  it  is  conceived  may  nsake  as  proper  diver- 
sions for  them,  aad  almost  as  pleasant,  ns  the  little 
sordid  games  which  dirty  schoolboys  are  so 
delighted  with*  It  may  easily  be  imagined^ 
such  a  pretty  societ>  ,cooveisipg  with 
themselves,  and  sometimes  odauitcd,  ns  peAnps 
not  unentertaiuing  partiea,  ^'^'^^f^  better  eaua* 
pany,  commended  and  caressed  for  their  Utile  per- 
formances, and  turned  hy  such  convcimtioot  to  a 
ccrt^  gallantry  of  soul,  might  be  brooght  ensfty 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  polite  Bnglmb 
writers.  Thb  having  given  them  some  tolerable  tnsir 
of  books,  they  wmiUI  make  themselves  ssaatan  of 
the  liUtin  tongue  by  meftods  far 
in  Idlly,  with  as  little  diflcnlt 
yonii^  Indies  leant  to  speak 


ty  or  reuei 
French,  nr 
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-as.    Wben  tliey  bad  advanced  thus  far, 
'  time  to  fwm  their  taste  lometbio^ 
ly.    One  that  bad  any  true  relhb  of  line 
^t,  witb  great  pleasure  botb  to  bimself 
iin  over  together  witb  ibem  the  bett 
iriam,  poets,  aad  orators,  and  point 
Dre  remarkable  beauties;  give  them  a 
■  of  chronology,  a  little  vieW  of  geo~ 
aU,  astronomy,  or  what  else  might  best 
y-  inquisitive  bomoor  so  natural  to  that 
if  them  as  had  the  least  spark  of  ge- 
t  was  once  awakened  by  the  shining 
I  great  sentiments  of  tliose  admired 
d  not,  1  believe,  be  easily  withheld 
ting  that  more  difficult  sister4aBguage, 
d  beauties  tbey  would  bave  h^rd  so 
ited  as  the  pride  and  wonder  of  the 
d  world.    In  the  meanwhile,  it  would 
to  exercise  their  style  in  writing  any 
hat  ask  more  of  fiincy  thaa  of  jmlg- 
that  fiftfiiciitly  in  thieir  natWe  lan- 
t  every  one  metbinks  should  be  most 
cultivate,  especially  letten,  io  which 
most  have  so  frequent  occasions  to  dis- 
«lf.    A  set  of  genteel  good-natured 

into  such  a  manner  of  life,  would 
1  little  academy,  and  doubtless  prove 
temptible  companions,  as  might  not 
I  wiser  man  to  mingle  himself  in  their 
id  draw  them  Into  such  serious  sports 
)ve  DothiBg  less  instructing  than  the 
0.     I  doubt  not  but  it  might  be  made 

favourite  plays,  to  contend  which  of 
ecite  a  beautiful  part  of  a  poem  or 

gracefully,  or  sometimes  to  join  in 
e  of  Terence,  Sophocles,  or  our  own 
The  cause  of  Milo  might  s^gain  be 
re  more  favourable  judges, .  Caesar  a 
e  taught  to  tremble,  and  another  race 
be  afresh  enraged  at  the  ambition  of 
p.  Amidst  these  noble  amusements, 
e  to  see  the  eariy  dawnings  of  their 
laily  brighten  into  sense,  their  inno- 
^  into  virtue,  and  their  unexperienced 
lirected  to  a  generous  love  of  tbeir 


I  am,  &c.* 
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Many  a  brave  fellow,  who  lua  put  liis  enemy  to 
flight  in  the  field,  has  been  in  the  utmost  disorder 
upon  making  a  speech  before  a  body  of  his  friends 
at  bonle.  One  would  think  there  was  some  kind 
of  fascination  in  the  eyes  of  a  lai^e  circle  of  peo- 
ple, when  darting  all  together  upon  one  person. 
I  have  ^een  a  new  actor  in  a  tragedy  so  bound  up 
by  it  as  to'  be  scarce  able  to  speak  or  move,  and 
have  expected  he  would  have  died  above  three 
acts  before  the  dagger  or  cup  of  poison  were  brought 
in.  It  would  not  be  amiss,  if  such  an  one  were  at 
firat  introduced  as  a  gbpst,  or  a  statue,  till  he  re- 
covered hu  spirits,  and  grew  fit  for  some  livin|p 
part. 

'  A%  thb  sudden  desertion  of  one's  self  shows  a 
diflidence,  which  is  not  displeasing,  It  implies  at 
the  same  time  the  greatest  respect  to  an  audience 
that  can  be.  It  is  a  sort  of  mute  eloquence,  which 
pleads  for  their  favour  much  better  ttiaii  words  could 
do ;  and  we  find  their  generosity  naturally  moved 
to  support  those  who  are  in  so  much  perplexity  to 
entertain  them.  I  was  extremely  pleased  with  a 
late  instance  of  this  kind  at  the  opera -of  Alma^ 
hide,  in  the  encouragement  given  to  a  young  singer, 
whose  more  than  ordinary  concern  on  her  first  ap- 
pearance, recommended  her  no  less  than  her  agree- 
able voice  and  just  performance.  Mere  bashful- 
ness  without  merit  ts  awkward  f  and  merit  without 
modesty  insoleuL  But  modest  merit  has  a  double 
claim  to  acceptance,  and  generally  meets  with  as 
many  patrons  as  tieholden. 

*  I  am,  &c' 


ypudorr  OjrUtaai- 


MART. 


modertr!  Optetyi 


r  the  letten  which  I  have  lately  re- 
my  correspondents,  I  met  with  the 
*,  which  is  written  witb  sneh  a  spi- 
*«,  that  I  could  not  but  be  Tery  much 
it  myself,  and  question  not  but  it  will 
ble  to  the  reader. 


It  is  luipossihle  that  a  person  should  exert  him- 
self to  advantage  in  an  assembly,  whether  it  be  bis 
part  either  to  sing  or  speak,  who  lies  under  too 
great  oppressions  of  modesty.  I  remember,  upon 
talking  with  a  friend  of  mine  concerning  the  force 
of  pronunciation,  our  discourse  led  us  into  the  enu- 
meration of  the  several  organs  of  speech  which  an 
orator  ought  to  havje  in  perfection,  as  the  tongue, 
the  teeth,  the  lips,  the  nose,  the  palate,  and  the 
wind-pipe.  '  Upon  which,'  says  my  friend,  '  you 
have  "bmitted  the  most  material  oi^gan  of  them  all, 
and  that  is  the  forehead.' 

But  notwithstanding  an  excess  of  modesty  ob- 
structs the  tongue,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  its  of- 
fices, a  due  proportion  of  U  is  thought  so  requijUte 
to  an  orator,  that  rhetoricians  have  recommended 
it  to  their  disciples  as  a  particular  in  that  art.  Ci- 
cero tells  us,  tluU  be  never  liked  an  orator,  who  did 
not  appear  in  some  little  confusion  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  speech,  and  confesses,  that  he  himself^ 
I  never  entered  upon  an  oration  without  trembling 
and  concern.  It  is  indeed  a  kind  of  deference 
which  is  due  to  a  great  assembly,  and  seldom  fails 
to  raise  a  benevolence  in  the  audience  towards  the 
person  who  speaks.  My  correspondent  has  taken 
notice  that  the  bravest  men  often  appear  timorous 
on  these  occasions,  as  indeed  we  may  observe,  that 
there  u  generally  no  creature  more  impudent  than 
a  coward : 


ATOB, 

tre  no  stranger  to  public  assemblies, 
ve  observed  the  awe  tbey  often  strike 
;  obliged  to  exert  any  talent  before 
i  a  sort  of  elegant  distren,  to  which 
nds  are  the  most  liable,  and  may 
erve  some  remnrlu  in  your  paper. 


— : — Unguamdiar,»edJ)rigidaddb> 
Dtxtera  * 

VIRG.  JSa.  xl.  vcr.  33S: 


Bold  at  the  ccmncU-bosrd ; 


But  cautious  In  the  field,  be  shunn'd  the  aword.' 

DRTDKN. 

A  bold  tongue  and  a  feeble  arm  are  the  qualifi- 
cations of  Drances  in  Yiipl ;  as  Homer,  to  express 
a  man  both  timorous  and  saucy,  makes  use  of  a 
kind  of  point,  which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with 
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in  hb  wrUinips;  namely,  that  he  bad  the  eyet  of  a 
dofc,  bat  the  heart  of  a  deer  *.* 

A  jnst  and  reasonable  modesty  does  not  only  re- 
commend eloqvence,  bot  sets  off  every  f^reat  talent 
which  a  man  can  be  posBessed  ot  It  heightens  all 
Che  virtnes  which  it  accompanies  $  like  the  shades 
In  paintings,  it  raises  and  rounds  every  figure,  and 
aaaes  the  colours  more  beautiful,  thoogb  not  so 
flaring  as  they  would  be  without  it. 

Modesty  is  not  only  an  ornament,  but  also  a 
guard  to  virtue.  It  is  a  kind  of  quick  and  delicate 
feeling  in  the  soul,  which  makes  her  shrink  and 
Withdraw  herself  firom  every  thing  thai  has  danger 
in  it.  Tt  is  sucb  an  eiquisite  sensibility,  as  warns 
her  to  shun  the  first  appearance  of  every  thing 
which  is  hurtful. 

'  I  cannot  at  present  recollect  either  the  place  or 
time  of  what  I  am  going  to  mention ;  but  I  have 
read  somewhere  in  the  history  of  ancient  Greece, 
that  the  women  of  the  country  were  seized  with  an 
unaccountable  melancholy,  which  disposed  several 
of  them  to  make  away  with  themselves.  The  se- 
nate, after  having  tried  many  expedients  to  pre- 
vent this  s^lf-murder,  which  was  so  frequent  among 
tliem,  published  an  edict,  that  if  any  woman  what- 
ever mould  lay  violent  hands  upon  herself,  her 
corpse  should  be  exposed  naked  in  the  street,  and 
dragged  about  the  city  in  the' most  public  manner. 
This  edict  immediately  put  a  stop  to  the  practice 
which  was  before  so  common,  we  may  see  in  this 
instance  the  strength  of  female  modesty,  which 
was  able  to  overcome  even  the  violence  of  mad- 
ne^  and  despair.  The  fear  of  shame  in  the  fair 
ser,  was  in  those  days  more  prevalent  than  that  of 
death. 

If  modesty  has  so  great  an  influence  over  our  ac- 


such  a  poorness  of  spirit,  such  a  despicable  cow- 
ardice, such  a  degenerate  abject  state  of  mind,  as 
one  would  think  human  nature  incapable  of,  did 
we  not  meet  with  frequent  instances  of  It  in  ordi- 
nary conversation. 

There  is  another  Idnd  of  vicious  modesty  which 
makes  a  man  ashamed  of  his  persori,  his  birth,  his 
profession,  his  poverty,  or  the  like  misfortune*, 
which  it  was  not  in  his  choice  to  prevent,  and  is  not 
in  bis  power  to  rectify.  If  a  man  appears  ridicu- 
lous by  any  of  the  afore-mentioned  circvmstaBce*, 
he  becomes  much  more  so  by  being  out  of  counte- 
nance for  them.  They  should  rather  give  him  oc- 
casion to  exert  a  noble  spirit,  and  to  palliate  thine 
imperfections  which  are  not  in  his  power,  by  tho»e 
perfections  which  are;  or,  to  use  a  ver>  nitty 
allusion  of  an  eminent  author,  he  should  imitate 
Cesar,  who,  because  his  head  was  bald,  covered 
that  defect  wi(h  laurels. 

Anniwir.  C 
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Nihil  largiundo  gloriam  adepiut  at. 

BALLIYT. 

By  bestowing  nothing  lie  acquired  glory. 

My  wise  and  good  friend.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport^ 
divides  himself  almost  equally  between  the  town 
and  the  country.  Hb  time  in  town  Is  given  up  to 
the  public,  and  the  management  of  his  private  for. 
tune  f  and  after  every  three  or  four  days  spent  in  tkb 


manner,  he  retires  for  as  many  to  his  seat  within 

^ ^ a  few  miles  of  the  town,  to  the  enjoyment  of  hioi. 

tions,  and  is  in  many  cases  so  impregnable  a  fence  I  self,  his  family,  and  his  friend,    lims  business  and 
to  virtue  I  what  can  more  undermine  morality  than  '  pleasure,  or  rather,  in  Sir  Andrew,  labonr  and 


that  politeness  which  reigns  among  the  unthinking 
part  of  mankind,  and  treats  as  unfashionable  the 
most  ingenuous  part  of  our  behaviour ;  which  re- 
commends impudence  as  good-breeding,  and  keeps 
a  man  always  in  countenance,  not  because  he  is  in- 
tfocent,  but  because  he  is  shameless? 

Seneca  thought  modesty  so  great  a  check  to  vice, 
that  lie  prescribes  to  us  the  practice  of  it  in  secret, 
smd  advises  ns  to  raise  it  in  ourselves  upon  ima- 
ginary occasions,  when  such  as  arc  real  do  not  offer 
themselves ;'  for  this  b  the  meaning  of  hb  precept. 


rest,  recommend  each  other.  They  take  their  turns 
with  so  quick  a  vicissitude,  that  neither  beeooves  a 
habit,  or  takes  possefsion  of  the  whole  man ;  nor 
b  it  possible  he  should  be  surfeited  with  either.  I 
often  see  him  at  our  club  in  good  humour,  and  yet 
sometimes  too  with  an  air  of  care  in  hb  looks :  b«t 
in  his  country  retreat  he  b  always  unbent,  and 
such  a  companion  as  I  could  desire  {  and  therefore 
I  seldom  fail  to  make  one  with  him  when  be  b 
pleased  to  invite  me. 
The  other  day,  as  soon  as  we  were  got  iniu  bb 


That  when  we  are  by  ourselves,  and  in  our  greatest    chariot,  two  or  three  beggars  on  each  tide  hv^g 


iblitudes,  we  should  fancy  that  Cato  stands  before 
us,  and  sees  every  thing  we  do.  In  short,  if  you 
banish  modesty  out  of  the  world,  she  carries  away 
with  her  half  the  virtue  that  b  in  it. 

After  these  reflections  on  modesty,  as  it  is  a  vir- 
tue ;  I  must  observe,  that  there  b  a  vicious  mo- 
desty, which  justly  deserves  to  be  ridiculed,  and 
which  those  pertbns  very  often  discover,  who  value 
themselves  most  upon  a  well-bred  confidence.  This 
happens  when  a  man  is  ashamed  to  act  up  to  his 
reason,  and  would  not  upon  any  consideration  be 
mrprised  in  the  practice  of  those  duties,  for  the 
performance  of  which  he  was  sent  i^  the  world. 
Many  an  impudent  libertine  would  blush  to  be 
caught  in  a  serious  discourse,  and  would  scarce  be 
able  to  show  his  head,  after  having  disclosed  a  re- 
ligious thought.  Decency  of  be&viour,  all  out- 
ward show  of  virtue,  and  abhorrence  of  vice,  are/ 
carefully  avoided  by  this  set  of  shamefaced  people, 
as  what  would  disparage  their  raiety  of  temper, 
infallibly  bring  them  to  dbhonoor.    Hiis  b 

•  Oiad,  Book  i. 


upon  the  doors,  and  solicited  our  charity  with  tbe 
usual  rhetoric  of  a  sick  wife  or  husband  al  bone, 
three  or  four  helpless  little  children,  all  star^iqg 
with  cold  and  hunger.  Yft  were  forced  Co  part 
with  some  money  to  get  rid  of  tbeir  impon«mt%  • 
and  then  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  wNh  ike 
blessings  and  acclamations  of  theae  people. 
*  Well  then/  says  Sir  Andrew,  *  we  go  off  wilb  Ibe 

Krayen  and  good  wishes  of  the  beg^trs,  and  per- 
sps,  too,  our  healths  vrill  be  drank  al  tbe  neat  ale^ 
house :  so  all  we  shall  be  able  to  vahw  owielvet 
upon  Is,  that  we  have  promoted  the  trade  of  tbe 
victualler  and  tbe  excises  of  the  govcmnent.  Bat 
how  few  ounces  of  wool  do  we  tee  npan  the  barfca 
of  these  poor  creatures  ?  And  when  tney  dMll  next 
fall  in  onr  way,  they  will  hardly  be  better  drcsM-d ; 
they  must  always  live  In  rags,  to  look  like  ot^fects 
of  compamion.  If  their  femillct,  too,  are  snrb  aa 
they  are  represented,  *tb  ccruin  tbey  cannot  be 
better  clothed,  and  muit  be  a  great  deal  w4nw 
fed.  One  would  think  potatoes  shoald  be  all  tbeir 
bread,  and  their  drink  ne  pare  element  t  and  cbm 
what  goodly  coMoncrs  are  tbe  fannen  like  ta  bave 
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9ol,  com,  and  cattle?  Sqcb  costoroeny 
consiiinptioD,  cad  not  choose  but  ad- 
loded  interett,  aad  hold  ap  the  rents  of 
en.  • 

all  men  living,  we  merchants  who  live 
id  selling,  ought  never  to  encourage  beg-, 
;oods  which  we  export  are  indeed  the 
:he  lands,  but  much  the  greatest  part  of 
is  the  labour  of  the  people :  but  how 
lese  peopleV  labour  shall  we  export 
re  them  to  sit  still  ?  The  very  alms  tbfy 
1  us,  are  the  wages  of  idleness,  1  have 
It  that  no  man  should  be  permitted  to 
from  the  parish,  or  to  ask  it  in  the 
R  has  first  purchased  as  much  as  pos- 
)iva  livelihood  by  the  labour  of  his  own 
then  the  public  onght  only  to  be  taxed 
*od  the  deficiency.  If  this  rule  was 
r%-ed,  we  should  see  every  where  such 
of  new  labourers,  as  would,  in  all  pro- 
luce  the  prices  of  all  our  manufactures, 
y  life  of  merdiandise  to  buy  cheap  and 
The  merchant  ought  to  make  his  ont- 
p  as  possible,  that  he  may  find  the 
it  upon  his  returns;  and  nothing  will 
to  do  this  like  the  rednrtion  of  the 
our  upon  all  our  manafactnres.  This 
e  the  ready  way  to  increase  the  num- 
>reign  markets.  The  abatement  of  the 
oanufactnre  would  pay  for  the  carriage 
distant  couotries;  and  this  consequence 
^aally  beneficial  both  to  the  landed 
interests.  As  so  great  an  addition  of 
nds  would  produce  this  happy  conse- 
to  the  merchant  and  the  gentleman, 
y  to  common  beggars,  and  every  other 
:o  the  increase  of  labourers,  must  be 
icious  to  both.' 

w  then  went  on  to  aflirm,  that  the  re- 
he  prices  of  our  manufactures,  by  the 
so  many  new  hands,  would  be  no  in- 
to any  man;  but  observing  I  was 
tartled  at  the  assertion,  he  made  a 
and  then  resumed  the  discourse.  '  It 
>ays  he,  '  a  paradox,  that  the  price  of 
d  be  reduced  without  an  abatement  of 
at  wages  'can  be  abated  without  any 
;e  to  the  labourer,  and  yet  nothing  is 
I  than  that  both  these  things  may  luip. 
ages  of  the  labourers  make  the  greatest 
;>rice  of  every  thing  that  is  useful ;  and 
tion  with  the  wages  the  prices  of  all 
should  be  abated,  every  labourer  with 
ould  still  be  able  to  purchase  as  many 
»f  life ;  where  then  would  be  the  incoo- 
(ut  the  price  of  labour  may  be  reduced 
ion  of  more  hands  to  a  mannfacture, 
wages  of  persons  remain  as  fiigh  as 
idmirable  Sir  William  Petty  has  given 
this  in  some  of  his  writings ;  one  of 
emember,  is  that  of  a  watch,  which  I 
our  to  explain  so  as  shall  suit  my  pre- 
.  It  is  certain,  that  a  single  watch 
'.  made  so  cheap  in  proportion  by  one 
!  a  hundred  watches  by  a  hundred ;  for 
kst  variety  in  the  work,  no  one  person 
y  suit  himself  to  all  the  parts  of  it ;  the 
;  would  be  tedioos,  and  at  last  but 
rformed.  Boi  if  a  hundred  watches 
nade  by  a  hundred  tnrn,  tiie  cases  nay 
to  one,  the  diab  to  another,  the  wheels 
the  springs  to  another,  and  every  c»tiier 
-oper  artist.  As  there  would  be  no 
plexing  any  one  penon  with  too  much 


variety,  every  one  would  be  able  to  perform  his 
single  part  with  greater  skill  and  expedition ;  and 
the  hundred  watches  would  be  finished  in  one«fourth 
part  of  the  time  of  the  first  one,  and  every  one  of 
them  at  one4burth  part  of  the  cost,  though  the 
wages  of  every  man  were  equal.  The  reduction  of 
the  price  of  the  manulacture  would  increase  the 
demand  of  it,  all  the  same  hands  would  be  still 
employed,  and  as  well  paid.  The  same  rule  will 
hold  in  the  clothing,  the  shipping,  and  all  other 
trades  whatsoever.  And  thus  an  addition  of  hands 
to  our  manu&ctures  will  only  reduce  the  price  of 
them;  the  labourer  will  still  have  as  much  wage^ 
and  will  consequently  be  enabled  to  purchase  more 
conveniendes  of  life ;  so  that  every  interest  an  the 
nation  would  receive  a  benefit  from  the  increase  of 
our  working  people. 

*  Besides,  I  see  no  occasion  for  this  charity  to 
common  beggars,  since  every  beggar  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  a  parish,  and  every  parish  is  taxed  to  the 
niaiutenance  of  their  own  poor.  For  my  own 
part,  I  cannot  be  mightily  plea^  with  the  laws 
which  have  done  this,  which  have  provided  better 
to  feed  than  employ  the  poor.  We  have  a  tradi- 
tion from  bur  /orefathers,  that  after  the  first  of 
those  laws  was  made,  they  were  insulted  with  that 
famous  song: 

**  Hang  lorroir,  and  cast  away  care, 
The  parish  is  bound  to  find  ua,**  dec 

And  if  we  will  be  so  good-natured  as  to  maintain 
them  without  work,  they  can  do  no  less  in  return 
than  sing  us  *  The  M^ry  Beggars.' 

*  What  then?  Am  I  against  all  acts  of  charity? 
God  forbid  I  I  know  of  no  virtue  in  the  gospel 
that  is  in  more  pathetic  expressions  recommended 
to  our  practice.  ^  1  was  hungry  and  ye  gave  me 
no  meat,  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink,  naked 
and  ye  clothed  me  not,  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me 
not  in,  sick  and  in  prison  and  ye  visited  me  not." 
Our  blessed  Saviour  treats  the  exercise  and  neglect 
of  chafity  towards  a  poor  man,  as  the  performance 
or  breach  of  this  duty  towards  himself.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  obey  the  will  of  my  lord  and  master : 
and  therefore,  if  an  industrious  man  shall  submit 
to  the  hardest  labour  and  coarsest  fare,  rather  than 
endure  the  shame  of  taking  relief  from  the  parish, 
or  asking  it  in  the  street,  thb  is  the  hungry,  the 
thinty,  the  naked  f  and  I  ought  to  believe,  if  any 
man  is  come  hither  for  shelter  against  persecution 
or  oppression,  this  is  the  stranger,  and  I  ought  to 
take  him  in.  If  any  countryman  of  our  own  is 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  infidels,  and  lives  in  a  state 
of  miserable  captivity,  this  is  the  man  in  prison, 
and  I  should  contribute  to  his  ransom.  I  ought  to 
give  to  an  hospital  of  invalids,  to  recover  as  many 
useful  subjects  as  I  can ;  but  I  shall  bestow  none  of 
my  bounties  upon  an  alms-house  of  idle  people; 
and  for  the  same  reason  I  shall  not  think  it  a  re- 
proach to  me  if  f  had  withheld  my  charity  from 
those  common  beggars.  But  we  prescribe  better 
rules  than  we  are  able  to  practifee ;  we  are  ashamed 
not  to  give  into  the  mistaken  manners  of  our 
country :  but  at  the  same  time»  I  cannot  but  think 
it  a  reproach  worse  than  that  of  common  sweuring, 
that  the  idle  and  the  abandoned  are  suffered,  in  the 
name  of  heaven  and  all  that  is  sacred,  to  extort 
from  Christian  and  tender  minds  a  supply  to  a  pro- 
fligate way  of  life,  that  is  alwftyi  to  b^  tnpportcd, 
but  never  relieved.' 
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VIRG.  Ed.  X.  vcr.  60. 

Atiibf  tbcse, my  suOprton  I  oouM  cim; 
Or  bT  ray  pains  the  God  of  Love  appciie* 

DftYDEN. 

I  iHAiXf  in  this  paper,  diKhar^  mjielf  of  the  pro- 
mise  I  htLwe  made  to  the  public  *,  by  obliging  them 
with  a  translation  of  the  little  Greek  roanuscript, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  a  piece  of  those  records 
that  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  upon 
the  promontory  of  Leucate.  It  is  a  snort  history 
of  the  Lover*»  Leap,  and  is  inscribed.  An  account 
of  persons,  male  and  female,  who  offered  np  their 
vows  in  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  in  the 
forty-sixth  Olymjiiad,  and  leaped  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Leucate  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  in  order 
to  cure  themselves  of  the  passion  of  love. 

This  acconnt  is  very  dry  in  many  parts,  as  only 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  lover  who  leaped,  the 
person  he  leaped  for,  and  relating,  in  short,  that  he 
was  either  cured,  or  killed,  or  maimed  by  the  fall. 
It  indeed  gives  the  names  of  so  many  who  died  by 
It,  that  it  would  have  looked  like  a  bill  of  mor- 
tality, had  I  translated  it  at  full  length;  I  have 
therefore  made  an  abridgment  of  it,  and  only  ex- 
tracted such  particular  passages  as  have  something 
eztraordinary^ either  in  the  case,  or  the  cure,  or  in 
the  fate  of  the  person  who  is  mentioned  in  it.  After 
this  short  preface,  take  the  account  as  follows  ^ 

Battus,  the  son  of  Menalcas  the  Sicilian,  leapefi 
for  Bombyca  the  musician :  got  rid  of  his  passion 
with  the  lots  of  his  right  leg  and  ana,  which  were 
broken  in  the  fall. 

Melissa,  in  love  with  Daphnis,  very  moch  bmi^ 
ed,  but  escaped  with  lifr. 

CynisGa,the  wife  of  iCschines,  being  In  love  with 
Lycusi  and  .£schines  hex  husband  being  in  love 
with  Eurilia;  (which  had  made  this  married  coaple 
very  uneasy  to  one  another  for  several  yran)  both 
the  husband  and  the  wife  took  Ih^  leap  by  consent  i 
they  both  of  them  escaped,  and  have  lived  very 
happily  together  ever  since. 

Likrissa,  a  virgin  of  Thessaly,  deserted  by  Plex- 
Ippus,  after  a  courtship  of  three  yean  |  she  stood 
upon  the  brow  of  the  promontory  for  some  time, 
and  after  having  thrown  down  n  ring,  a  biacclet, 
and  a  little  nicture,  with  other  presents  which  she 
had  received  from  Plexippus,  she  threw  htneXt 
into  the  sea,  and  was  taken  up  alive. 

N.  B.  Larissa,  before  she  leaped,  made  an  of- 
fering of  a  silver  Cupid  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo. 

Simmtha,  in  love  with  Daphnis,  the  M^adian, 
perished  in  the  fall. 

Charixtts.  the  brother  of  Sappho,  in  love  wUh 
Rhodope  the  courtesan,  having  spent  his  whole 
estate  upon  her,  was  advised  by  his  sister  to  leap 
So  the  Dcginnipg  of  hi^  amour;  but  would  |iot 
hearken  to  her  till  he  was  reduced  to  his  last  ta- 
lent; being  forsaken  by  Rhodope,  at  length  ■«• 
soUed  to  Uke  the  lean.     Perished  in  it. 

iErideus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Epims,  in  love 
with  Praxinoe,  the  wife  of  Thespis,  escaped  with* 
out  damage,  saving  only  that  two  of  his  fore-teeth 
were  stmck  out,  and  his  nose  a  little  flatted. 


Cleora,  a  widow  of  Epbero,  being  Incensolabto 
for  the  death  of  her  husband,  was  resolved  to  take 
this  leap  in  order  to  get  rid  of  her  passion  for  hii 
memory;  but  being  arrived  at  the  promontory, the 
there  met  with  Dimmachns  the  Milesian,  and,  atW 
a  short  conversation  with  him,  laid  aside  the 
thoughts  of  her  leap,  and  mairied  him  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo. 

N.  B.  tier  widow's  weeds  are  still  seen  hangim 
op  in  the  western  corner  of  the  temple. 

Olphis,  the  fisherman,  having  received  a  box  oa 
the  ear  from  Tbestylis  the  day  before,  and  being 
determined  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  her,  leaped, 
and  escaped  with  life. 

Atalanta,  an  old  maid,  whose  cruelty  had  seve- 
ral years  before  driven  two  or  three  desuairinj; 
lovers  to  this  leap;  being  now  in  the  fiR>-ifth 
year  of  her  age,  and  in  love  with  an  oficer  of 
Sparta,  broke  her  neck  in  the  fall. 

Ilipparchns,  being  passioiulely  food  of  hb  owu 
wife,  who  was  enamoured  of  Bathyllos,  leaped, 
and  dicd'of  his  fall :  upon  which  hn  wife  married 
her  gallant. 

Tettyx,  the  dancing-master.  In  love  with  Olym- 
pia,  an  Athenian  matron,  threw  hinnself  from  the 
rock  with  great  agility,  but  was  crippled  in  Ihr 
fall. 

Diagoras,  the  usurer,  in  love  with  his  cook-maid ; 
he  peeped  several  times  over  the  precipice,  but  hi« 
heart  mi^iving  him,  he  went  back,  and  married 
her  that  evening. 

Cinedos,  after  having  entered  his  own  name  is 
the  Pythian  records,  being  asked  the  name  of  (be 
penon  whom  he  leaped  for,  and  being  ashamed  to 
discover  it,  he  was  set  aside,  and  not  safliertd  t* 
leap. 

Eunica,  a  maid  of  Paphos,  aged  nineteen,  ix 
love  with  Eury bates.  Hurt  in  the  fall,  but  reco- 
vered. 

N.  B.  This  was  the  second  time  of  her  leapiog* 

Hesperus,  a  young  man  of  Tueotom,  in  lo%e 
with  his  master'^  daughter.  Drowned,  the  botis 
not  coming  in  soon  enough  to  his  relief. 

Sappho,  the  I^esbian,  in  love  with  Phaon ;  ar- 
rived at  the  temple  of  ApoUo,  habited  like  a  b  ridc^ 
in  garments  as  white  as  snow.    She  wore  a  gir> 
land  of  myrtle  on  her  head,  and  carried  in  her 
hand  the  little  musical  instrument  of  her  own  io- 
vention.    After  having  sung  an  hymn  to  Apollo, 
she  hung  up  her  garland  on  one  side  of  his  altar, 
and  her  harp  on  the  other.    She  then  tucked  op 
her  vestments  like  a  Spartan  virgin,  and  amidA 
thousands  of  spectatorv,  who  were  ^xious  for  her 
safety,  and  offered  up  vows  for  her  ddiveraaoe, 
marched  directly  forwards  to  the  atasoM  sanmit 
o^  the  promontory,  where,  after  having  repeated 
a  stanxa  of  her  own  verses,  which  we  could  net 
hear,  she  threw  herself  off  the  rock  with  inch  ao 
intrepidity  as  was  never  before  observed  in  aay 
who  had  attempted  that  dangerous  leap.    Maav 
who  were  present  related,  that  they  saw  her  fall 
into  the  sea,  from  whence  she  never  itMeagaia; 
though  there  were  others  who  aftrmed  thai  she 
never  came  to  the  bottom  of  her  leap,  but  that  ihe 
was  changed  into  a  swan  as  she  fell,  and  thai  they 
saw  her  hoverinc  in  the  air  under  that  lAape.   B«i 
whether  or  no  the  whiteness  and  flatteriag  of  her 
garments  might  not  deceive  those  who  looked  apoa 
her,  or  wheSier  she  might  not  really  be  metamar- 
phosed  into  that  musical  and  melaiocholy  bird,  ii 
still  a  doubt  among  the  Lesbians. 

Alccusy  the  famons  lyric  poet,  who  had  for  some 
time  lieen  pamiodately  in  Jove  with  Sappho,  ar- 
rived at  the  proaoBtory  of  Leacalc  Ihgl  very  evra 
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\tt  to  tftke^the  leap  npoo  b«r  accoant; 
f^  that  8appho  bad  been  there  before 
hat  her  body  coold  be  no  where  foond, 
aerowly  liiamfrd  her  fall,  and  b  laid 
itteo  hia  hundred  aad  tweiity*fifth  ode 
i>ccaiioa« 

£APED  m  THIt  OLTMPIAD  850. 

Males ...184    • 

Femalcfc 180 

DKED. I  .....  .  180 

Males 51 

Females 69 
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yftea  hear  people,  aAer  a  story  has  been 
ome  eotertaialo^  circiunstanccs,  tell  it 
with  particolan  that  destroy  the  jest, 
;bt  into  the  tmth  of  the  narration.   This 
icity,  though  it  is  impertioeat,  has  somc- 
t>le  in  it,  because  it  proceeds  from  the 
th,  even  in  frivolons  occasions.    If  snch 
wdaients  do  not  promise  aa  agreeable 
,  they  do  a  sincere  friend;  for  which 
should  allow  thepi  so  moch  of  our  time, 
nto  their  company,  as  to  set  us  right  In 
t  can  do  us  no  manner  of  barm,  whe- 
^Xsk  be  Otoe  way  or  tlie  other.  Lies  which 
t  of  arrogance  and  ostentation,  a  man 
ct  in  his  own  defence,  because  he  should 
mpbed  over.    Lies  which  are  told  out 
le  should  eipase,  both  for  his  own  sake 
f  the  rest  of  mankind,  because  every 
I   rise  against  a  common  enemy:   but 
B  liar,  many  have  argued,  is  to  be  ex- 
Lose  it  does  some  man  good,  aad  no  man 
man  who  made  more  than  ordinary 
I  a  fight  in  which  the  Athenians  were 
d  told  them  they  had  obtaiaed  a  com- 
ry,  and  put  the  whole  city  into  the  ot- 
id  ezukatioa,  was  checked  by  the  ma- 
r  hts  falsehood,  but  ejMused  hfanself  by 
\  Athenians!  am  I  your  enemy  because 
I  two  happy  days?*    This  fellow  did  to 
opie  what  aa  acqualntaaoe  of  mlae  does 
ic  lives,  in  some  emiaeot  degree,  to  par- 
sons.   He  is  ever  lying  people  into  good 
id,  as  Plato  said,  it  was  allowBble  in 
to  lie  to  their  patients  to  keep  up  their 
am  half  doubtful  whether  my  ftieud's 
Is  not  as  excusable.    His  maaner  is,  to 
oself  surprised  at  the  cheerful  connte* 
man  whom  Im  obsarves  diffident  of  Mm- 
;eoerally  by  that  means  makes  bis  lie  a 
will,  as  if  he  did  aot  know  any  thing 
dmstance,  nsk  one  whom  he  knows  at 
ith  another,  what  is  the  meaning  that 
L-ooe,  aaming  his  adversary,  does  not 
m  with  that  heartlnem  which  formeriy 
d  him  ?  *  He  said,  indeed,'  continues  he, 
alher  have  that  man  for  my  friend  than 
in  England;  but  for  an  enemy' — This 
cnon  he  tallQi  to,  who  expected  aothing 
ght  raillery  *  from  that  side.    Accord- 

*  Mcaniag,  we  suppose^  roilmt* 


ingnshe  sees 'his  piactica  veoead*  he  gaei  to  the 
opposite  party,  and  tells  him,  he  cannot  ioagiaB 


how  it  happens  that  some  people  know  one 
so  little:  *  Yoa  spoke  with  so  much  coldnem  of  « 
gentleman  who  said  more  good  of  yon,  thaa  let 
me  tell  yoo,  any  man  living  deserves.*  The  sao- 
cess  of  one  of  these  incidents  was,  that  the  aaat 
time  that  one  of  the  adversaries  spied  the  other,  he 
hems  after  him  in  the  public  stieet,  and  they  mmt 
crack  a  bottle  at  the  aext  taven,  that  UKd  to  tnni 
out  of  the  other*8  way  to  avoid  one  another's  eye- 
shot.  He  will  tell  one  beauty  she  was  commended 
by  another,  nay,  he  will  say  she  gave  the  womaa 
he  speaks  to  the  preference  in  a  paiticular  for 
which  she  herself  is  admired.  The  pleanatest 
confusion  imagioaftle  is  made  through  the  whole 
town  by  my  friend's  indirect  offices.  You  shnH 
have  a  visit  returned  afiter  half  a  year's  ab>  , 
aence,  and  mutual  railing  at  each  other  every  day 
of  that  time.  .They  meet  with  a  thousand  lamea- 
tations  for  so  long  a  separation,each  party  naming 
herself  for  the  greatest  delinqaeot,  if  the  other 
can  possibly  be  so  good  as  to  forgive  her,  whi^she 
has  no  reason  in  the  worid,  but  firom  the  know- 
ledge of  her  goodnem,  to  hope  for.  Very  often  a 
whole  train  of  lailen  of  eaca  side  tire  their  bosses 
m  setting  matters  right  which  they  have  said  dur- 
ing the  war  between  the  parties;  and  a  whole  dtw 
cle  of  arquaintaace  are  put  Into  a  thousand  plras 
ing  passions  and  sentiments,  instead  of  the  pangs  of 
anger,  envy,  detraction,  and  malice; 

The  worrt  evil  I  ever  observed  this  bmiu's  lalse^ 
hood  occasion,  has  been,  that  he  turned  detraction 
into  flattery.  He  is  well  skilled  in  the  amnneis  of 
the  world,  and  by  overiooking  what  men  really 
are,  he  grounds  his  artifices  upon  what  they  have 
a  mind  to  be.  Upon  this  foundation,  if  two  dis- 
tant friends  are  brought  together,  and  the  cement 
seems  to  be  weak,  he  never  rests  till  he  finds  new 
appearances  to  take  off  all  remains  of  ill-will,  and 
i£ai  by  new  misuadentandings  they  are  thoroi^hly 
reconciled. 

<  TO  TBB  SPaCTATOa. 

<  gIB,  Devonthifv,  Nov.  14,  1711. 

*•  TnaaE  arrived  in  this  neighbourhood  two  days  * 
ago  one  of  your  gay  gentlemen  of  the  town,  who 
being  attended  at  his  entry  with  a  servant  of  his 
owB,  besides  a  countryman  be  had  taken  up  for 
a  gaide,  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  village  to 
learn  whence  and  what  he  might  be.  The  coun- 
tryman i^o  whom  they  applied  as  most  easy  of 
access)  knew  little  more  than  that  the  geotlemao 
came  from  London  to  travel  and  see  fsshions,  and 
was,  as  he  heard  say,  a  free-thinker  *.  What  re- 
ligion that  might  be,  he  could  not  tell:  and  for  his 
own  part,  if  they  had  not  told  him  the  man  was  % 
freethinker,  he  should  have  guessed,  by  his  way 
of  talking,  he  was  little  better  than  a  heathen; 
excepting  only  that  he  had  been  a  good  gentlem^ 
to  him,  and  made  him  drunk  twice  in  one  day^ 
over  and  above  what  they  had  bargained  for. 

*  I  do  not  look  upon  the  simplicity  of  this,  aad 
several  odd  inquiries  with  which  I  shall  not  trouble 
yon,  to  be  wondered  at,  much  less  can  I  think  that 
our  youths  of  fine  wit,  and  enlarged  anderstaad- 
ings,  have  any  reason  to  laugh.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity that  every  'squire  in  Great  Britain  should 
know  what  the  word  Free-thinker  stands  for;  but 
it  were  much  to  be  wished,  that  they  who  value 
themselves  upon  that  conceited  title,  were  a  little 
better  instructed  in  what  it  ought  to  stand  for » 


*  It  has  been  thought  that  this  allsdsd  ts  Mr,  Toland. 
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«ttd  that  they  would  Dot  pemmde  tbeiaielves  a 
nan  is  really  and  truly  a  nree-thinker,  in  any  to- 
ierable  leme,  merely  by  Tirtoe  of  bit  being  an 
atbeiit,  or  an  Infidel  of  any  other  d&itinction.  It 
may  be  doubted  with  good  reason,  whether  there 
ever  was  in  nature  a  more  abject,  slavish/ and  bi- 
^otted  geoeration,  than  the  tribe  of  beaux  esprits 
at  present  so  preirailing  in  this  island.  Their  pre- 
tcfldon  to  be  free-thinken,  is  no  other  than  rakes 
have  to  be  free-liven,  and  savages  to  be  free- 
men; that  it,  they  can  think  whatever  they  have 
a  mind  to,  and  give  themselves  up  to  whatever 
coneeit  the  extravagancy  of  their  inclination,  or 
their  fency, shall  suggest ;  they  can  think  ns  wildly 
as  they  talk  and  act,  and  will  not  endure  that  their 
wit. should  be  controlled  by  soch  formal  things  as 
decency  and  conunon  sense.  Deduction,  coherence, 
consistency,  and  all  the  rules  of  reason  they  ac- 
cordingly disdain,  as  too  precise  and  mechanical 
lor  men  of  a  libecal  education. 

*  Ibis,  at  far  as  I  could  ever  learn  from  their 
writings,  or  my  own  observation,  is  a  true  account 
of  the  British  free^inker.  Our  vbitant  here,  who 
^ave  occasion  to  this  paper,  has  brought  with  him 
a  new  system  of  common  sense,  the  particulars  of 
which  i  am  aot  yet  ae<|ttalnted  with,  but  will  lose 
ao  opportunity  of  informing  m>self  whetb^  it 
contain  any  thing  worth  Mr.  Spectator's  notice. 
la  the  mean  time,  sir,  I  cannot  but  think  it  would 
be  for  the  good  of  mankind,  if  you  would  take 
this  subject  Into  your  consideration,  and  convince 
4he  hopeftd  youth  of  our  nation,  that  licentiousness 
is  not  fireedom}  or,  if  such  a  paradox  will  not  he 
aadentood,  that  a  prejudice  towards  atbei»m  is 
not  impartiality.        *  1  am,  tin, 

*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*  PniL4INOL'9.* 

r. 
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Flneeniem  atrtpUus 


Popularet 
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Awci  the  tuaraHaoas  ooiM*  of  the  piu 

ROSCOMMON. 

Tberr  it  Bothing  which  lies  more  nkithin  the  pro- 
vince of  a  Spectator  than  public  shows  and  diver- 
sions; and  as  among  these  there  are  none  which 
*  can  pretend  to  vie  with  thoie  elegant  entertain- 
ments that  are  exhibited  in  our  theatres,  1  think  it 
particulariy  incumbent  on  me  to  take  fiotice  of 
every  thing  that  Is  remarkable  in  such  numerous 
and  refined  assemblies.  ^ 

It  It  observed,  that  of  late  yean  there  has  been 
a  cettala  person  in  the  upper-galleiy  of  the  play- 
house, who  when  he  is  pleased  with  any  thing  that 
it  acted  upon  the  stage,  expressrs  his  approbation 
by  a  loud  knock  upon  the  benches  or  the  wainscot, 
.  which  may  be  heard  over  the  whole  theatre.  The 
person  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
*  Trunk-maker  in  the  Upper-gallery.'  Whether  it 
be  that  the  blow  be  givrs  on  these  occasions  re- 
sembles chat  which  is  often  heard  in  the  shops  of 
such  artisans,  or  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  been 
a  real  tmak-omker,  who  after  the  finishing  of  his 
day*s  work  used  to  unbend  his  Kind  at  these  pub- 
lie  divrnioot  with  his  hammer  In  his  hand,  1  can- 
not certainly  tell.  There  are  some,  I  know,  who 
have  been  foolish  enough  to  imagine  it  is  a  spirit 
which  haunts  the  upper-gallery,  and  from  time  to 
time  makes  those  strange  aoitesi  and  the  rather, 


because  he  Is  observed  to  be  louder  than  ordinary 
every  time  ^e  ghost  of  Hamlet  appean.  Othen 
have  reported,  that  It  is  a  dumb  man,  who  liu 
chosen  this  way  of  ottering  himielf  when  he  is 
transported  with  any  thing  he  sees  or  hears.  Othen 
will  have  it  to  be  the  playhouse  thuaderrr,  thtt 
exf  rts  himself  after  this  manner  in  the  upper-gal- 
lery, when  he  has  nothing  to  do  upon  the  roof. 

But  having  made  it  my  business  to  get  the  bert 
information  I  could  in  a  matter  of  this  moment, 
I  find  thai  the  trunk-maker,  as  be  is  commonly 
called,  is  a  large  black  man,  whom  nobody  knows. 
He  generally  leans  forward  on  a  huge  oaken  plant 
with  great  attention  to  every  thing  that  passes 
upon  the  stage.  He  is  never  seen  to  smile;  but 
upon  hearing  any  thing  that  pleases  him,  he  ukes 
up  his  staff  with  both  hands,  and  lays  it  upon  the 
next  piece  of  timber  that  stands  in  hb  way  with 
exceeding  vehemence:  after  which,  he  composes 
himself  in  his  former  posture,  till  such  time  as 
something  new  «ets  him  again  at  work. 

It  has  been  observed,  his  blow  is  so  well  timed, 
that  the  most  judicious  critic  could  never  except 
against  it.  As  soon  as  any  shining  thought  u  es- 
premed  in  the  poet,  or  any  unconuwn  grace  ap- 
pears in  the  actof,  he  smites  the  bench  or  wain- 
scot. If  the  audience  does  not  concur  with  him, 
he  smites  a  second  time,  and  if  the  audience  is  not 
yet  awakened,  looks  round  him  with  great  wnub, 
and  repeats  the  blow  a  third  time,  which  never 
fails  to  produce  the  clap.  He  sometimes  lets  the 
audience  begin  the  clap  of  themselves,  and  at  tbe 
conclusion  of  their  applause  mtifies  it  with  a  sia- 
gle  thwack. 

He  b  of  so  great  use  to  the  playhouse,  that  it  is 
mid  a  former  director  of  it,  upon  his  not  being 
able  to  pay  his  attendance  by  reason  of  sicknns, 
kept  one  in  pa>  to  olRciate  for  him  until  sach  time 
as  he  recovered;  but  the  person  so  employed, 
though  he  laid  about  htm  with  incredible  violcoce, 
did  it  in  such  wrong  places,  that  the  audience  soon 
found  out  that  it  was  not  their  old  friend  tbetnak* 
maker. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that,  he  has  aot  yet  ex* 
orted  himself  with  vigour  this  season.  He  some- 
times plies  at  the  opera;  and  upon  Nicolhii^s  int 
appearance,  was  said  to  have  detBolished  three 
benches  in  the  fury  of  his  applause.  He  has  broken 
half  a  doxen  oaken  plauu  upon  Dogget «,  aad 
seldom  goes  away  from  a  tragedy  of  iUmkspeare, 
without  leaving  the  wainscot  ezUemely  shattered. 

The  players  do  not  only  connive  at  his  obstrrpe- 
rous  approbation,  but  very  cheerfully  repair  at 
their  own  cost  whatever  damages  he  makesL  They 
had  once  a  thought  of  erecting  a  kbid  of  wooden 
anvil  for  his  use,  that  should  be  made  of  a  very 
sounding  plank,  in  order  to  render  his  strokes  noiv 
deep  and  mellow;  but  as  this  might  not  have  been 
distinguished  from  the  music  of  a  fcettlc-dnan,  Che 
pr«(ject  was  laid  aside.  • 

In  tbe  meaawhile,  I  cannot  but  take  aotice  of 
the  great  use  it  is  to  an  audience,  that  a  perma 
should  thus  preside  over  their  beads  like  the  di- 
rector of  a  concert,  in  order  to  awakea  their  at* 
tention,  and  beat  time  to  their  applantett  or  to 
raise  my  simile,  I  have  sometimes  fanded  the 
trunk-maker  in  tlie  npperigallery  to  be  lilbe  %'tr- 
gil's  ruler  of  the  winds,  seated  upon  the  Cop  of  a 
mountain,  who  when  l|e  stmck  hit  iceptre  apoa  the 

*  An  admirable  eomie  actor,  rasof  ywrn  jointHuansfiT  rf 
the  play-boate  with  l^Ubct  and  Cibbcr;  and  kaovn  lo  tbe 
present  day,  by  tbe  annual  ooat-and^badfe*  wbirb  be  be 
Queathcd  as  a  prize  to  be  rowed  for  by  young  «alemfli  ^ 
the  rtyfer  Tbamci,  on  tbe  first  of  ^ufosc 
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ronied  on  harricane,  and  set  tlie  whole 
in  uproar*. 

aio,  the  trunk-maker  has  saved  many  a 
and  broof^ht  many  a  ip'acefal  actor  into 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
:e  of.  It  is  very  visible,  as  the  aadience 
tie  abashed,  if  they  find  themselves  be- 
a  clap,  when  their  friend  In  the  upper- 
s  not  come  Into  it;  so  the  actors  do  not 
selves  upon  the  clap,  but  re|:ard  it  as  a 
91  /ufoien,  or  empty  noise,  when  it  has 
nd  of  the  oaken  plant  in  it.  1  know  it 
ten  out  by  those  who  are  enemies  to  the 
T,  that  he  has  sometimes  been  bribed  to 
interest  of  a  bad  poet,  or  a  vicious 
t  this  is  a  surmise  which  has  no  foonda- 
Tokes  are  always  just,  and  his  admoni-, 
able :  be  does  not  deal  about  his  blows 
but  always  hits  the  right  nail  upon  the 
inexpressible'  force  wherewith  he  lays 
Bciently  shows  the  evidence  and  strength 
iction.  His  zeal  for  a  good  author  is 
ageons,  and  breaks  down  every  fence 
>o,  every  board  and  plank,  that  stands 
expression  of  his  applause, 
iot  care  for  terminating  my  thoughts  in 
rnlations,  or  in  reports  of  pure  matter 
thout  drawing  something  from  them  for 
tge  of  my  countrymen,  I  shall  take  the 
ake  an  humble  proposal,  that  whenever 
aker  shall  depart  this  life,  or  whenever 
e  lost  the  spring  of  his  arm  by  sickness, 
irniity,  or  the  like,  some  able-bodied 
1  be  advanced  to  this  post^and  have  a 
ialary  settled  on  him  for  life,  to  be  fur- 
!  bamboos  for  operas,  crab-tree  cudgels 
es,  and  oaken  plants  for  tragedy,  at 


coi\|ngal  frieodship);  bat  no  one,  I  bdtefe,  is  by 
his  own  natural  complexion  prompted  to  tease  and! 
torment  anQthe^'for  no  reason  but  being  nearly 
allied  to  him.  And  can  there  be  any  thing  nlore 
base,  or  serve  to  sink  a  man  so  much  below  hit 
own  distinguishing  characteristic  (I  mean  reason)^ 
than  returning  evil  for  good  in  so  open  a  manner^ 
as  that  of  treating  an  helpless  creature  with  un- 
kindness,  who  has  had  so  good  an  opinion  of  him 
as  to  believe  what  he  said  relating  to  one  of  the 
greatest  concerns  of  life,  by  delivering  her  happi- 
ness in  thb  world  to  his  care  and  protection?  Must 
not  that  man  be  abandoned  even  to  all  manner  of 
humanity,  who  can  deceive  a  woman  with  appear- 
ances 01  affection  and  kindness,  for  no  other  end 
but  to  torment  her  with  more  ease  and  authority  ? 
Is  any  thing  more  unlike  a  gentleman,  than  when 
his  honour  is  engaged  for  the  performing  his  pro- 
•raises,  because  nothing  but  that  can  oblige  him  to 
it,  to  become  afterwards  false  to  his  word,  and  be 
alone  the  occasion  of  misery  to  one  whose  happi- 
ness be  but  lately  pretended  was  dearer  to  him. 
than  his  own  ?  Ought  such  a  one  to  be  trusted  in 
his  common  affain  ?  or  treated  but  as  one  whose 
honesty  consisted  only  in  his  incapacity  of  being 
otherwise? 

'  There  is  one  cause  of  this  usage  no  less  absurd 
than  common,  which  takes  place  among  the  moie 
unthinking  men ;  and  that  is,  the  desire  to  appear 
to  their  friends  free  and  at  liberty,  and  without 
those  trammels  they  have  so  much  ridiculed.  Ta 
avoid  this  they  fly  into  the  other  extreme,  and  grow 
tyrants  that  they  may  seem  masters.  Because  an 
uncontrollable  command  of  their  own  actions  is  a 
certain  sign  of  entire  dominion,  they  wonH  so  miich 
as  recede  from  the  government  even  in  oue  moscle 
of  their  faces.    A  kind  look  they  believe  would 


ilways  disposed  of  acco^ding  to  merit, 
ivp  none  preferred  to  it,  who  has  not 
ncing  proofs  both  of  a  sound  judgment, 
g  arm,  and  who  could  not,  upon  occa- 
knock  down  an  ox,  or  write  a  com- 
H  Grace's  Art  of  Poetry.  In  short,  I 
him  a  due  composition  of  Hercules  and 
J  so  rightly  qualified  for  this  important 
the  Tronk-aaker  may  not  be  missed  by 

y- 

C. 
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xpeose.  And  to  the  end  that  this  place  [be  fawning,  and  a  civil  answer  yielding  the  supe- 
riority. To  this  must  we  attribute  an  austerity 
they  betray  in  every  action.  What  but  this  can 
put  a  man  out  of  humour  in  his  wife*s  company, 
though  be  is  so'distinguishingty  pleasant  every 
^cre  else  ?  The  bitterness  of  his  replies,  and  the 
severity  of  his  frowns,  to  the  tenderest  of  wive^ 
cleariy  demonstrate,  that  an  ill-grounded  fear  of 
being  thought  too  submissive,  is  at  the  bottom  of 
this,  as  I  am  willing  to  call  it,  afledted  morose- 
nessj  but  if  it  be  such,  only  put  on  to  convince  his 
acquaintance  of  his  entire  dominion,  let  him  take 
care  of  the  consequence,  which  will  be  certain,  and 
worse  than  the  present  evil ;  his  seeming  Indiffe- 
rence will  by  degrees  grow  into  real  contempt,  and 
if  it  doth  not  wholly  alienate  the  affections  of  hit 
wife  for  ever  from  him,  make  both  Kim  and  her 
more  miserable  than  if  it  really  did  so.. 

'  However  inconsistent  it  may  appear,  to  be 
thought  a  wdl-bred  person  has  no  small  share  in 
this  clownish  behaviour.  A  discourse  therefore 
relating  to  good-breeding  towards  a  loving  and  a 
tender  wife,  would  be  of  great  use  to  this  sort  of 
gentlemen.  Could  you  but  once  convince  them, 
that  to  be  civil  at  least  is  not  beneath  the  character 
of  a  gentleman,  nor  even  tender  affection  towards 
one  who  would  make  it.  reciprocal,  betrays  any 
softness  or  effeminacy  that  the  most  masculine  dis- 
position need  be  ashamed  of;  could  you  satisfy 
them  of  the  generosity  of  voluntary  civility,  and 
the  greatnesi  of  soul  that  is  conspicuous  in  bei»> 
volence  without  immediate  obligations;  could  yam 
recommend  to  people*s  practice  the  saying  of  the 
.gentleman  quoted  in  one  of  your  speculations, 
^  That  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  make 
the  inclinations  of  a  woman  of  merit  go  along  with 
her  doty  :**  could  yoa»  I  say,  persuade  these  nea 


Dart  jura  marUU, 

HOR.  An  PMt.  ver.  d9S, 

laws  ooounbisl  tynnts  to  rettrsln. 

XTTATOH, 

not  spoken  in  so  direct  a  manner  upon 
of  marriage,  as  that  important  case  de- 
would  not  be  improper  to  observe  upon 
irity  in  the  yoooi  of  Great  Britain,  of 

laoghing  at  that  institution  s  and  when 
to  it,  from  a  profligate  habit  of  mind, 
sible  of  the  satisl^tion  in  that  way  of 
eating  their  wives  with  the  most  barba- 
ect. 

lar  circumstances,  and  cast  of  temper, 
a  man  the  probability  of  mighty  unea- 
hat  state  (for  unquestionably  some  there 
rery  dispositions  are  strangely  avcne  to 

•  «n«id,  book  i. 
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of  the  beaoty  and  rAubimbleBeis  of  this  sort  of 
befaaviour,  I  have  so  much  charity,  for  some  of 
them  at  least,  to  betieve  yoa  woald  convince  them 
of  a  thing  they  are  only  ashamed  to  allow.  Be- 
•fdcs,  you  woold  recommend  that  state  in  its  truest, 
and  consequently  its  most  agreeable  colours ;  and 
the  gentlemen,  who  have  for  any  time  been  such 
professed  enemies  to  it,  when  occasion  should  serve, 
woold  return  you  their  thanks  for  assisting  their 
interest  in  prevailing  over  their  pr^udices.  Mar- 
riage in  general  would  by  this  means  be  a  more 
easy  and  comfortable  condition!  the  husband  would 
be  no  where  so  well  satbHed  as  in  his  own  parlour, 
nor  the  wife  so  pleasant  as  in  the  companv  of  her 
husband.  A  desire  of  being  agreeable  in  the  lover 
woold  be  Increased  in  the  huslMuid,  and  the  mistress 
be  more  amiable  by  becoming  the  wife.  Besides 
all  which,  I  am  apt  to  believe  we  should  find  the 
face  of  men  grow  wiser  as  their  progenitors  grew 
kinder,  and  the  affection  of  their  parents  would 
be  conspicuous  in  the  wisdom  of  their  children; 
in  short,  men  woold  in  general  be  much  better  hu- 
moured than  they  are,  did  not  they  so  frequently 
exercise  the  worst  turns  of  their  temper  where 
they  ought  to  exert  the  best.* 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  AM  a  woman  who  left  the  admiration  of  this 
whole  town  to  throw  myself  (for  love  of  wealth) 
into  the  arms  of  a  fool.  When  I  married  him,  I 
could  have  had  any  one  of  several  men  of  sense 
who  languished  for  me  {  but  my  case  is  just.  I  be- 
lieved my  superior  understanding  would  form  him 
into  a  tractable  creature.  But,  alas!  my  spouse 
Ims  canning  and  sunricion,  the  Inseparable  compa- 
nions of  little  minds  I  and  every  attempt  I  make 
to  divert,  by  putting  on  an  agreeable  air,  a  sudden 
cheerhdness,  or  kind  behaviour,  he  looks  upon  as 
the  first  act  towards  an  Insurrection  against  his 
nndeserved  dominion  over  me.  Let  evety  one 
ifTho  is  8tin  to  choose,  and  hopes  to  govern  a  fool. 


'  TRISTISSA.* 

'  MR.  SPBCTATOR,  St.  Martini^  Nov.  85. 

*  This  Is  to  complain  of  an  evil  practice  which  I 
think  very  well  deserves  a  redress,  though  you  have 
not  as  yet  taken  any  notice  of  it :  if  you  mention 
it  in  your  paper,  it  may  perhaps  have  a  very  good 
effect  what  I  mean  Is,  the  disturbance  some 
people  give  to  others  at  church,  by  their  repetition 
of  the  prayers  after  the  minister;  and  that  not  only 
in  the  prayers,  but  also  the  absolution ;  and  the 
commandments  fare  no  better,  which  are  in  a 
particular  manner  the  priest*s  oflce ;  this  I  have 
known  done  in  so  audible  a  manner,  that  some- 
times their  voices  have  been  as  loud  as  his.  As 
little  as  you  would  think  it,  this  is  frequently  done 
by  people  seemingly  devout.  This  irreligious  in- 
advertency is  a  thing  extremely  offensive :  but  I 
do  not  recommend  it  as  a  thing  I  give  vou  liberty 
to  ridicule,  but  hope  it  may  be  amended  by  tlie 
bare  mention. 

'  SIR, 
*  Yaor  very  hmnble  lerrant, 

•  T.  s.' 

T. 
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Fisu  careniem  magna  para  veri  (attt. 

SENECA  ifl  (EAp. 

Ttutb  is  in  *  gnat  measure  concealed  (koai  the  bUad. 

It  is  \cry  reasonable  to  believe,  that  part  of  the 
pleasure  which  happy  minds  shall  e^joy  in  a  fotnre 
state,  will  arise  from  an  enlarged  contemplation  of 
the  divine  wisdom  in  the  government  of  the  worid, 
and  a  discovery  of  the  secret  and  amaxing  steps  of 
Providence,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  an  entertainment  more  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  man,  if  we  consider  that  cnriMity 
is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  lasting  appetites 
implanted  in  us,  and  that  admiration  is  one  of  oar 
most  pleasing  passion^;  and  what  a  perpetual  mic- 
cession  of  enjoyments  will  be  afforded  to  bvih 
these,  in  a  scene  so  lurgc  and  tarioos  as  shall  theo 
be  laid  open  to  our  view  in  the  society  of  superior 
spirits,  wlio  perhaps  will  join  with  us  In  so  delight- 
ful a  prospect  t 

It  is  not  impossible,  on  the  contrary,  that  part  of 
the  punishment  of  such  as  are  excluded  from  blis^ 
may  consist  not  only  in  their  being  denied  thb  pri- 
vilege, but  in  having  their  appetites  at  the  sune 
time  vastly  increased  without  any  satisfaction  af- 
forded to  them.  In  these,  the  vain  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge shall,  perhaps,  add  to  their  infeliciiy,  and 
bewilder  them  into  Ubyrinths  of  error,  darfcnes, 
distraction,  and  uncertainty  of  every  thing  but  their 
own  evil  state.  Milton  has  thus  represented  tlie 
fallen  ancels  reasoning  together  in  a  kind  of  respite 
from'  their  torments,  and  creating  to  (bemselves  a 
new  disquiet  amidst  their  very  amusements  i  he 
could  not  property  have  described  the  aports  of 
condemned  spirits,  without  that  cast  of  horror  and 
melandioly  be  has  so  judiciously  mingled  wftb 
them: 


<  Otben  apart  lat  on  a  hill  retived. 

In  thoughts  more  eicrat^  a 

or  providcDoe,  ftirAnowied 

FIzt  fhte,  fVecwill,  foreknowledfe  abeahile. 

And  fbmid  no  end  in  waadaiog  maaes  UtttLK* 


and  reason'd  htcb 
ge,  wilt,  and  fm, 


In  our  present  condition,  which  is  a  middle  stale, 
our  minds  are,  as  it  were,  chequered  with  truth  and 
falsehood  {  and  as  our  faculties  are  narrow,  and  onr 
views  imperfect,  it  is  impomible  bat  our  cariosity 
must  meet  with  many  repnltet.  Hie  bmlocsB  of 
mankind  in  this  life  being  rather  to  act  than  lo 
know,  their  portion  of  knowledge  is  dealt  to  them 
accordincly. 

From  hence  it  Is,  that  the  reason  of  the  inquisi- 
tive has  so  long  been  eierelsed  with  dfflcutties,  in 
accounting  for  the  promiscuous  distributioa  of  good 
and  evil  to  the  vlrtnout  and  the  wicked  in  this 
world.  From  hence  come  all  those  pathetic  com- 
plaints of  so  many  tragical  events,  which  happen 
to  the  wise  and  the  gM>d ;  and  of  such  nrprisi^g 
prosperity,  which  is  often  the  reward  of  the  guilty 
and  the  foolish ;  that  reason  is  soaietimei  pasxle^ 
and  at  a  loss  what  to  pronounce  upon  so  mysterious 
a  dispensation.  , 

Plato  expresses  hb  abhorrence  of  some  ftblct  of 
the  poets,  wnicfa  seem  to  reflect  on  the  godi  as  the 
authors  of  ii\justice ;  and  lays  it  down  a*  a  prin- 
ciple, that  whatever  is  permitted  to  befal  a  jml 
Bun,  whether  poverty,  sicknem,  or  any  of  thote 
things  which  seem  to  be  evil,  shall  either  la  life  or 

.    •  Pandka  Lost,  b.  U. 
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dace  to  his  good.    My  reader  will  ob- 
agreeable  this  maxim  is  to  wbat  we 
red  by  a  greater  authority.    Seneca  has 
discoorse  purposely  oo  this  sabject;  in 
talies  paios,  afiter  the  doctrine  of  tlie 
show  that  adrenity  is  not  in  itself  an 
meotions  a  noble  saying  of  Demetrius, 
tng  would  be  oiore  nohappy  than  a  man 
lever  known  affliction.'    He  compare 
to  the  indnlgence  of  a  fond  mother  to  a 
li  often  proves  his  ruin  9  bat  the  aflectioo 
tne  Being  to  that  of  a  wise  father,  who 
'  his  sons  exercised  with  labour,  disap- 
and  pain,  that  they  may  gather  strength 
re  their  fortitude.    On  this  occasion,  the 
r  riiies  into  that  celebrated  sentiment, 
is  not  on  earth  a  spectacle  more  worthy 
of  a  Creator  intent  00  his  works,  than 
n  superior  to  his  sufferings;  to  which  be 
it  must  be  a  pleasure  to  Jupiter  himself 
wn  from  heaven,  and  see  Cato  amidst 
'  his  country-  preternng  his  integrity. 
igbt  will  appear  yet  oiore  reasonable,  if 
r  human  life  as  a  state  of  probation,  and 
I  the  post  of  honour  In  it,  assigned  often 
and  most  select  spirits. 
t  I  would  chiefly  insist  on  here,  is,  that 
at  present  in  a  proper  situation  to  judge 
Dcils  by  which  Providence  acts;  sipce 
rives  at  our  knowledge,  and  even  that 
iscem  imperfectly;  or  according  to  the 
ire  In  holy  writ,  *  We  see  but  in  part, 
glass  darkly  •.*    It  is  to  be  considered, 
ience  in  its  economy  regards  the  whole 
me  and  things  together,  so  that  we  can- 
r  the  beautiful  connection  between  in- 
ch lie  widely  separate  in  time ;  and  by 
lany  links  of  the  chido,  our  reasonings 
>ken  and  imperfect.    Thus  those  parts 
al  world  which  have  not  an  absolute, 
te  a  relative  beauty,  in  respect  of  some 
concealed  from  ns,  but  open  to  His  eye 
m  *'  past,*  *  present,*  and  *  to  come,*  are 
in  one  point  of  view :  and  those  events, 
00  of  which  seems  now  to  accuse  hu 
lay  in  the  consummation*  of  thinp  both 
goodness  and  exalt  his  wisdom.    And 
;h  to  check  our  presumption,  since  it  is 
apply  our  measures  of  regnlaritT  to 
rhich  we  know  neither  the  antecedents 
iequents,  the  beginning  nor  the  end. 
^lieve  my  readen  from  this  abstracted 
relating  here  a  Jewish  traditioo  con- 
ses,  which  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  pa- 
rating  what  1  have  last  mentioned, 
prophet.  It  Is  said,  was  called  op  by  a 
teaven  to  the  top  of  a  mountain ;  where, 
oce  with  the  Supreme  Being,  he  was 
i  propose  to  him  some  questions  coo- 
administration  of  the  universe.    In  the 
( divine  colloquy  he  was  comnMUided  to 
m  the  plain  below.    At  the  foot  of  the 
ere  issued  out  a  clear  spring  of  water, 
oldier  alighted  from  hii  hone  to  drink, 
sooner  gone  than  a  little  boy  came  to 
ice,  and  findii%  a  pone  of  gold  whidi 
lad  dropped,  took  it  up  and  went  away 
miediately  after  this  came  an  infirm  old 
'  with  age  and  travelling,  and,  having 
s  thint,  sat  down  to  rest  himself  by  the 
spring.    The  soldier  missing  his  pmse 
nrch  for  It,  and  demands  it  of  th^  old 

•  1  Oor.  sUI.  1& 


man,  who  afflrm  be  had  not  seen  It,  and  appeala 
to  heaven  In  witnem  of  his  innooeoce.  Tlie  soldier, 
not  believing  his  protestations,  kllb  him.  Moaet 
fell  on  his  face  with  horror  and  amasemeot,  when 
the  divine  voice  thus  prevented  his  expostnlatioo ; 
'  Be  not  surprised,  Moses,  nor  ask  why  the  Judge 
of  the  whole  earth  has  suffered  this  thing  to  come 
to  paw.  The  child  is  the  occasion  that  the  blood 
of  the  old  man  is  spilt ;  but  know,  that  the  old 
man  whom  tl^u  aawest  was  the  murderer  of  that 
child's  Ikther.' 

■DO 


N«8S8.    MONDAY,  DECEMBER  9,  ITU. 

Kenuitquam  popmifi  MAwlot  donaoerta  ovrsi; 
Rtwtu  oucd  non  ta 

PBBS1U8,  Wtx.  Iv.  vcr.  Sa 

Pleaw  not  thyself  the  tett^riag  crowd  to  hesr; 
*Tis  falioaw  itaff,  tn  plewc  thy  itching  csr. 
ikinrey  thy  loul,'  not  what  thou  doat  sppcar, 
But  what  thou  art. 

DRTDBN. 

Among  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  there  is  not 
one  more  epidemical  or  moro  peraicions  than  the 
love  of  flattery.  For  as  where  the  juices  of  the 
body  are  prepared  to  receive  a  malignant  influ- 
ence, there  iit  disease  rages  with  most  violence ; 
so  in^  this  distemper  of  the  mind,  where  there  Is 
ever^  a  propensity  and  inclination  to  suck  in  the 
poison,  it  cannot  be  but  that  the  whole  order  of 
reasonable  action  must  be  overtnroed;  for^  liko 
music,  it 

< So  softens  and  disarms  the  mind. 

That  not  one  anow  can  mbtancc  And.' 

First  we  flatter  ourselves,  and  then  the  flattenr 
of  others  is  sure  of  success.  It  awakens  our  self- 
love  within,  a  party  which  Is  ever  ready  to  revolt 
from  our  better  judgment,  and  loin  the  enemy 
without  Hence  It  is,  that  the  prorasiou  of  favours 
we  so  often  see  poured  opon  the  parasite,  are 
represented,  to  us  by  our  self-love,  as  justice  done 
to  the  man  who  so  agreeably  reconciles  us  to  oor- 
telves.  When  we  are  overcome  by  such  soft  Insi- 
nnations  and  insnaring  eompUances,  we  gladly 
recompence  the  artifices  that  are  made  use  of  to 
blind  our  reason,  and  which  triumph  over  the 
weaknesses  of  our  temper  and  inciinationB. 

Bnt  were  every  man  persuaded  from  how  mean 
and  low  a  principle  thb  passion  b  derived,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  the  person  who  should  attempt 
to  gratify  it,  would  then  be  as  contemptible  as  he 
b  now  snccetsfuh  It  is  the  desire  of  some  quality 
we  are  not  possosed  of,  or  inellnation  to  be  some*- 
thing  we  are  not.  which  are  the  caoMS  of  our  giving 
ourselves  up  to  that  man,  who  bestows  upon  us  the 
characters  and  qualities  of  othen;  whioh  periiape 
suit  ns  as  ill,  and  were  as  little  designed  for  our 
wearing,  as  their  clothes.  Instead  of  going  out  of 
our  0W19  complexional  nature  Into  that  of  others, 
it  were  a  better  and  more  laudable  industry  to  Ira* 
prove  our  own,  and  instead  of  a  miserable  copy 
become  a  good  original;  for  there  is  no  temper, 
no  dbposition  so  rude  and  ufltractable,  bat  may 
In  its  own  poodiar  cast  and  turn  be  brought  to 
some  agreeable  use  In  convenation,  or  In  the 
affairs  of  life.  A  person  of  a  rougher  deportment, 
and  lea  tied  np  to  the  usual  ceremonies  of  beha^ 
vionr,  will,  like  Manly  hi  the  play  •,  please  by  the 
fgtwat  which  nature  gives  to  overy  action  wherein 


•  ThtHsio  Deilsr,  by  Wychstley. 
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•be  ta  complied  wUb ;  the  brisk  and  lively  will  not 
want  their  admirers,  and  even  a  more  reserved 
and  melancholy  temper  may  at  some  times  be 
aipreeable. 

When  there  is  not  vanity  enough  awake  in  a 
nan  to  undo  him,.the  flatterer  stin  up  that  dormant 
weakness,  and  inspires  him  with  merit  enough  to 
be  a  coxcomb.  But  if  flattery  be  tlie  most  sordid 
act  that  can  be  complied  with,  the  art  of  praising 
justly  b  as  commendable:  for  it  is  laudable  to 
praise  well ;  as  poets  at  one  and  the  same  time 
jgive  Immortality,  and  receive  it  themselves  for  a 
reward.  Both  are  pleased ;  the  one  whilst  be  re- 
ceives the  recompence  of  merit,  the  other  whilst 
he  shows  he  knows  bow  to  discern  it ;  but  above 
all,  that  man  is  happy  in  this  art,  who,  like  a  skil- 
fnl  painter,  retains  the  fieatures  and  complexion, 
but  still  softens  the  picture  into  the  most  agreeable 
likeness. 

There  can  hardly,  I  believe,  be  imagined  a  more 
desirable  pleasure,  than  that  of  pr^se  unmixed 
with  any  possibility  of  flattery.  Such  was  that 
ifhich  Germanicus  eigoyed,  when,  the  night  before 
a  battle,  desirous  of  some  sincere  mark  of  the 
esteem  of  his  legions  for  him,  he  is  deKribed  by 
Tacitus  liitening  in  a  disguise  to  the  discourse  of  a 
soldier,  and  wrapt  up  in  the  fruition  of  his  glory, 
whilst  with  an  undesigned  sincerity  they  praised 
his  noble  and  miyestic  mien,  his  affability,  nis  va^ 
four,  conduct,  and  snccem  in  war.  How  must  a 
man  have  his  heart  full-blown  with  joy  in  such  an 
article  of  glory  as  this  ?  What  a  spur  and  encou- 
ragement still  to  proceed  in  those  steps  which  had 
already  brought  him  to  so  pure  a  taste  of  the  great- 
est of  mortal  ei\joyments? 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  even  enemies  and  en- 
tIous  persoas  bestow  the  sincerest  marks'of  esteem 
when  they  least  design  it  Such  afford  a  greater 
pleasure,  as  extorted  by  merit,  and  freed  from  all 
suspicion  of  favour  or  flattery.  Thus  it  is  with 
Malvolio{  he  has  wit,  learning,  and  discernment, 
but  tempered  with  an  allay  of  envy,  self-love,  and 
detraction.  Malvolio  turns  pale  at  the  mirth  and 
good-humour  of  the;  company,  if  it  center  not  In 
his  penon;  he  grows  jeaJoos  and  displeased  when 
be  ceases  to  be  the  only  person  admired,  and  looks 
npon  the  coomiendations  paid  to  another  as  a  de- 
traction from  his  merit,  and  an  attempt  to  lessen 
the  superiority  he  affects ;  but  by  this  very  method, 
he  bestows  such  praise  as  can  never  be  suspected 
of  flattery.  His  uneasiness  and  distastes  are  so  many 
■ore  and  certain  signs  of  another's  title  to  that  glory 
he  desires,  and  has  the  mortification  to  find  himsell 
not  pomesbed  of. 

A  good  name  Is  fitly  compared  to  a  precious 
ointment*!  and  when  we  are  praised  with  skill 
and  decency,  it  is  indeed  the  most  agreeable  per- 
fume; but  if  too  strongly  admitted  into  a  brain  of 
a  less  vigorous  and  happy  texture,  it  will,  like  too 
strong  an  odour,  overcome  the  senses,  and  prove 
pernicious  to  those  nerves  It  was  intended  to  refresh. 
A  generous  mind  is  of  all  others  the  most  sensible 
of  praise  and  dispraise  i  and  a  noble  spirit  is  as 
much  invigorated  with  its  due  proportion  of  ho- 
nour and  applause,  as  it  is  depressed  bv  neglect 
and  contempt.  But  it  is  only  P^nons  nr  above 
the  common  level  who  are  thus  affected  with  either 
of  these  extremes  <  as  in  a  thermometer,  it  is  only 
the  purest  and  most  sublimated  spirit  that  is  either 
contracted  or  dilated  by  the  benignity  or  incle> 
By  of  the  waioo. 


vU.1. 


'  MR.  SPECTATOa, 

'  The  traurilatioos  which  you  have  lately  given  m 
from  the  Greek,  in  some  of  your  last  papen,  kave 
been  the  occasion  of  my  looking  into  some  of  ihott 
authors ;  among  whom  I  chanced  on  a  collection  of 
letters  which  pass  under  the  name  of  AristspoetM. 
Of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity,  I  believe  there 
can  be  nothing  produced  of  an  air  so  gallant  and 
polite  {  each  letter  contains  a  little  novel  or  adven- 
ture, which  is  told  with  all  the  beauties  of  langoage, 
and  heightened  with  a  luxuriance  of  wit.    There 
are  several  of  them  translated :  but  with  such  wide 
deviations  from  the  original,  and  in  a.  style  so  far 
differing  from  the  author*s,  that  the  translator  senm 
rather  to  have  taken  hints  for  the  expresiog  his 
own  sense  and  thoughts,  than  to  have  endeavoured 
to  render  those  of  Arlstsenetus.    In  the  fallowing 
transhition,  I  have  kept  as  near  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  as  I  could,  and  have  only  added  a  few 
words  to  make  the  sentences  in  English  fit  toger 
ther  a  little  better  than  tliey  would  otberwine  have 
done.    The  story  seems  to  be  taken  from  that  of 
Pygmalion  and  tl»e  statue  in  Ovid :  some  of  the 
thoughts  ore  of  the  same  turn,  and  the  whole  k 
written  in  a  kind  of  poetical  prose.' 

FHIU>PIIIAX  TO  CHRONATIOV. 

**  Navaa  was  man  more  o%-erconie  with  so  fan- 
tastical a  passion  as  mine.  I  have  paintrd  a 
beautiful  woman,  and  am  despairing,  dying  for  the 
picture.  My  own  skill  has  undone  me ;  it  is  not 
the  dart  of  Venus,  but  my  own  pencil  has  thm 
wounded  me.  Ah,  me  I  with  what  anxiety  an  1 
necessitated  to  adore  my  own  idol  ?  How  miwia- 
ble  am  I,  whilst  every  one  most  as  much  plt>  the 
painter  as  he  praises  the  picture,  and  own  my  tor- 
ment more  than  equal  to  my  art.  Bat  why  do  1 
thus  complain  ?  Have  there  not  been  more  unhappy 
and  unnatural  passions  than  mine?  Yes,  1  have»eea 
the  Representations  of  Phmdra,  NarcisMs,  and  Pa- 
sinhae.  Phaedra  was  unhappy  in  her  love;  thai 
or  Pasiphae  was  monstrous  s  and  whilst  the  other 
caught  at  his  beloved  likeness,  he  destroyed  the 
watery  image,  which  ever  eluded  hia  embraces. 
The  fountain  represented  Narcissus  to  himself,  and 
the  picture  both  that  and  him,  thinting  after  hi* 
adored  image.  But  I  am  yet  less  unhappy,  I  oyoy 
her  presence  continually,  and  if  I  touch  her,  I  de- 
stroy not  the  beauteous  form,  but  she  looks  pleased, 
and  a  sweet  smile  sits  In  the  charming  space  which 
divides  her  lips.  One  would  swear  oaat  voice  and 
speech  were  issuing  out,  and  that  one's  ean  felt 
the  melodioua  sound.  How  often  have  I,  deceived 
by  a  lover's  credulity,  hearkenetf  if  she  hod  not 
something  to  whisper  me  ?  and  when  irasCrated  of 
my  hopes,  how  often  have  I  taken  my  revenge  ia 
kisses  from  her  cheeks  and  eyes,  and  softiy  woo«d 
her  to  mv  embrace,  whilst  she  (as  to  me  it  seemed; 
only  withheld  her  tongue  the  more  to  inflame  me. 
But,  madman  that  1  am,  shall  I  be  thas  takea  with 
the  representation  only  of  a  beaateo«B  face,  aad 
flowing  hair,  and  thus  waste  myself  aad  aHi  to 
tears  for  a  shadow  ?  Ah,  sure  it  is  something  more, 
it  is  a  reality  1  for  see  her  beauties  shiae  oat  mth 
new  lustre,  and  she  seems  to  upbraid  me  with  mn 
kind  reproaches.  Oh  may  I  have  a  living  mistreB 
of  this  form,  that  when  I  shall  compare  the  work 
of  nature  with  that  of  art,  I  may  be  ftiU  at  a  lo« 
which  to  choose,  and  be  long  perplexed  with  ch* 
pleasing  uncertainty." 

r. 
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BtUm,  korrida  belia  * 

VIRG.  Ma,  vi.  ver.  Bfi. 

•WiiBi  horrid  wan! 

DRTDEN. 


metimes  amused  mytelf  with  couiderinf 
1  metbods  of  managing  a  debate  wbicn 
ioed  in  the  worid. 

:  races  of  mankind  used  to  dispute,  as  our 
»eop]e  do  now-a-dayi.  In  a  kind  of  wild 
ItJTated  by  rules  of  art. 
I  introduced  a  catechetical  method  of  ar- 
e  wonid  ask  his  adversary  question  upon 
until  be  had  conrinced  him  out  of  his 
Ji,  that  his  opinions  were  wrong.  Thb 
Imtiog  drives  an  enemy  up  into  a  comer, 
be  passes  through  which  be  can  make  an 
d  forces  him  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
e  changed  this  method  of  attack,  and  in- 
great  variety  of  little  weapons,  called 

As  in  the  Socratic  way  of  dispute 
to  every  thing  which  your  opponent  ad- 
the  Aristotelic,  you  are  still  denying 
idicting  some  part  or  other  of  what  be 
ratf^  conquers  you  by  stratagem,  Aris- 
>rce.  The  one  takes  the  town  by  sap, 
word  In  band. 

rersities  of  Europe,  for  many  yean,  car- 
eir  debates  by  syllogism,  insomuch  that 
knowledge  of  several  ccntories  laid  out 
ions  aad  answers,  and  all  the  good  sense 
cat  and  miiwed  into  almott  an  inflnitud* 
ons. 

ur  nnivenities  found  that  there  was  no 
lagKng  this  way,  thev  InviaDted  a  kind  of 
which  b  not  reducible  to  any  mood  or 
ristotle.  It  was  called  the  Argumentum 
(others  write  it  Bacillnum  or  Bacolinom), 
'etty  well  expressed  in  our  English  word 

When  they  were  not  able  to  confute 
;Miist,  they  knocked  him  down.  It  was 
lod  to  these  polemical  debates,  lint  to 
tbeir  syllogisms,  and  afterwards  to  be- 
ielves  to  tbeir  clubs,  till  such  time  as  they 
ay  or  other  confounded  their  gainsayers. 
Oxford  a  narrow  defile  (to  make  use  of 
term),  where  the  partisans  used  to  en- 
or  which  reason  it  still  retains  the  name 
me.  I  have  beard  an  old  gentleman,  a 
make  his  boasts,  that  when  be  was  a 
rw,  be  marched  several  times  at  the  head 
of  Scotifts  •,  and  cudgelled  a  body  of 
s  f ,  half  the  length  of  Higb^treet,  till 
ispersed  themselves  for  shelter  into  tbeir 
garrisons. 

Boor,  I  find,  went  very  far  in  Erasmuses 
r  that  author  tells  us,  that  upon  the  re- 
reek  letters,  most  of  the  universities  in 
ere  divided  Into  Greeks  and  Trojans, 
were  those  who  bore  a  mortal  enmity  to 
Lge  of  the  Grecians,  insomuch  that  if  thev 
iny  who  undentood  it,  they  did  not  fail 
im  as  a  foe.    Erasmus  himself  had,  it 
misfortune  to  fall  into  the  bfuids  of  a 
Trojans,  who  laid  him  on  with  so  many 
buffets  that  be  never  forgot  their  bosti- 
s  dying  day. 

Tbe  follovrcn  of  Doos  Scotus. 
•  The  followvn  of  Martin  ftalflCBftus. 


There  is  a  way  of  managing  an  aigument  not 
much  unlike  the  former,  which  is  made  u^  of  by 
states  and  communities,  when  tbey  draw  up  an 
hundred  thousand  disputants  on  each  side,  and  con- 
vince one  another  ^y  dint  of  sword.  A  certain 
grand  monarch  *  was  so  sensible  of  his  strength  in 
tills  way  of  reasoning,  that  he  writ  upon  his  great 
guns — Ratio  ultima  regum^  *  The  logic  of  kings  |* 
but,  God  be  thanked,  he  is  now  pretty  well  baffled 
at  bis  own  weapons.  When  one  has  to  do  with  a 
philosopher  of  Ibis  kind,  one  should  remember  the 
old  gentleman's  saying,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
an  argument  with  one  of  the  Roman  emperon  f  • 
Upon  bis  friend's  telling  him,  that  he  wondered  be 
would  give  up  the  question,  when  he  had'visibly 
the  better  of  the  dispute ;  *  I  am  never  ashamed,* 
says  he,  *•  to  be  conAited  by  one  who  Is  master  of 
fifty  l^ons.' 

I  shall  but  just  mention  another  kind  of  reason- 
ing, which  may  be  called  arguing  by  poll;  and 
another  which  is  of  equal  force,  in  which  wagen 
are  mad§  use  of  as  arguments,  according  to  the 
celebrated  line  in  Hndibras  ^. 

But  the  most  notable  way  of  managing  a  contro- 
versy, is  that  which  we  may  call  arguing  by  torture. 
This  i«  a  method  of  reasoning  which  has  been  made 
use  of  with  the  poor  refugees,  and  which  was  so 
fashionable  in  our  country  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  that  in  a  passage  of  an  author  4 
quoted  by  Monsieur  Bayle,  it  is  said  the  price  of 
wood  was  raised  in  England,  by  reason  of  the 
executions  that  were  made  in  Smithfidd.  These 
disputants  convince  their  adversaries  with  a  sorites  H, 
commonly  called  a  pile  of  faggots.  The  rack  is  also 
a  kind  of  syllogism  which  has  b#en  used  with  good 
effect,  and  has  made  multitudes  of  converts.  Men 
were  formerly  disputed  out  of  their  doubts,  recon- 
ciled to  truth  by  force  of  reason,  and  won  over  to 
opinions  by  the  candour,  sense,  and  ingenuity  of 
those  who  had  the  right  on  their  side  {  but  this  me- 
thod of  conviction  operated  too  slowly.  Pain  was 
found  to  be  much  more  enlightening  than  reason. 
Every  scruple  was  looked  upon  as  obstinacy,  and 
not  to  be  removed  but  by  several  engines  invented 
for  that  purpose.  In  a  word,  the  application  of 
whips,  ra6ks,  gibbets,  gallics,  dungeons,  fire  and 
fiiggot,  in  a  dispute,  may  be  looked  upon  as  popish 
refinements  upon  the  old  heathen  logic 

There  h  another  way  of  reasoning  which  seldom 
fails,  though  it  be  of  a  quite  different  nature  to 
that  I  have  last  mentioned.  I  mean,  convincing  a 
man  by  ready  money,  or,  as  it  is  ordinarily  called, 
bribing  a  man  to  an  opinion.  This  method  tiai 
often  proved  successful,  when  all  the  others  have 
been  made  use  of  to  no  purpose.  A  man  who  is 
furnished  with  arguments  from  the  mint,  will  con- 
vince his  antagonut  much  sooner  than  one  who 
draws  them  fnmi  reason  and  philosophy.  Gold  is 
a  wonderful  clearer  of  the  understanding;  it  dis- 
sipates every  doubt  and  scruple  in  an  instant; 
accommodates  itself  to  the  meanest  capacities; 
silences  the  loud  aad  clamorous,  and  brings  over 
the  most  obstinate  and  infiexible.  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon  was  a  nsaa  of  most  invincible  reason  this 
way.  He  refuted  by  it  all  the  wisdom  of  Athens, 
confounded  their  statesmen,  struck  their  orators 
dumb,  and  at  length  argued  them  out  of  all  their 
liberties. 

*  Louis  XIV.  f  Adrian. 

%  Quoth  she,  Tve  heard  old  cuoning  ttafen 
Say,  Fools  for  argunents  tue  wagen, 

I  And.  Ammonioa. 

H  An  argument  In  rhetoric.  In  which  one  propositloa  or 
acf  umsnt  is  accuaiutaitiad  on  aoothar. 


iU 
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HaviDf  here  toucbcd  npoa  the  tevenl  mechodt 
of  dUputing,  M  (hey  have  prevailed  in  different 
ages  of  the  world,  I  ihall  very  soddenly  give  ny 
reader  an  account  of  the  whole  art  of  cavilling ; 
which  ihall  be  a  full  and  aatbfactoiy  aniwer  to 
all  Mich  papen  and  pamphlets  as  have  yet  appeared 
against  the  Spectator. 

a 


AOBIiOV. 
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MART.  E^  XTli.  L  1. 
Of  such  matfriak,  sir,  are  books  compoMd. 


.  SPBCTATORi 

*  1  AM  of  one  of  the  most  genteel  trades  in  the  city, 
and  nndentand  thus  nach  of  liberal  education,  as 
to  have  an  ardent  amhttion  of  being  useAil  lo  man- 
kind, and  to  think  thmi  the  chief  end  of  being,  as 
Co  this  life.  I  had  these  good  Impressions  given 
me  from  the  handsome  behaviour  of  a  learned, 
generous  lud  wealthy  man  towards  me,  when  I 
irst- began  the  world.  Some  dissatisfaction  be- 
tween me  and  my  parents  made  me  enter  into  it 
with  less  rellih  of  businem  than  I  ought ;  and  to 
turn  off  this  uaeasini  u  I  gave  myself  to  criminal 

Sleasurcs;  some  ezcenes,  and  a  general  loose  coo- 
uct.  I  know  not  what  the  eicellent  man  above 
■mationed  aaw  in  me,  but  he  descended  from  the 
superiority  of  his  wisdom  and  merit,  to  throw  him- 
self frequently  into  my  company.  This  mode  me 
soon  hope  that  I  had  something  in  me  worth  cul- 
tivating, and  his  canvenation  made  me  sensible  of 
satisfactions  in  a  regular  way,  which  I  had  never 
before  hnagined.  When  he  was  grown  fkmiiiar 
with  me,  he  opened  himself  like  a  good  angel, 
and  told  me,  he  had  long  laboured  to  ripen  me 
Into  a  preparation  to  receive  his  friendship  and 
advice,  both  which  I  shoald  daily  command,  and 
the  use  of  any  past  of  hb  fortune,  to  Apply  the 
aMUsures  he  should  propose  to  me,  for  the  im- 
provement of  my  own.  I  assure,  you,  I  cannot 
recollect  tne  goodnesS'  and  confusion  of  the  good 
man  when  be  spoke  to  this  purpose  to  me,  without 
ndtiog  into  tears  §  but  in  a  word,  sir,  I  muM 
hasten  to  tell  von,  that  my  heart  burns  with  grati- 
Cade  towards  him,  and  he  is  so  happy  a  nmn,  thai 
it  can  never  be  In  my  power  to  retnra  him  bb 
&v«nrs  in  kind,  but  I  am  sure  I  have  made  him 
the  most  agreeable  satisfrction  1  could  pomibly,  in 
being  ready  to  serve  others  to  my  utmost  ability,  as 
fhr  as  is  canslstent  with  the  prudence  he  prescribes 
to  me.  Dew  Mr.  Spectator,  I  do  not  owe  to>  him 
only  the  good-will  and  esteem  of  my  own  relations 
(who  are  people  of  distiactiouX  the  present  euse 
and'plcnty  of  my  dreumstanoes,  but  also  the  go- 
vernmeat  of  mv  paaions,  and  regulation  of  my 
desires. '  I  doabt  not,  sir,  but  in  your  imaglnap 
tion  such  virtues  as  these  of  my  worthy  friend, 
boar  as  great  a  dgure  m  actions  which  are  more 
gllCtcring  in  the  common  estbsation.  What  I 
would  ask  of  you,  is  to  give  us  a  whoie  Spectator 
anon  heroic  virtue  In  common  life,  wUch  mav  in- 
cite men  to  the  uuae  geaeiuus  Inclinationst  as  have 
by  this  admirable  penoa  been  showa  to.  and 
nUred  In, 


Your  most  huiAble  servaaL* 


''Xm.  tPaCTATDB, 

f  I  AM  a  country 
otaCc^aad  live  as  the 


great  hospitality.  I  have  been^^ever  rrckoocd 
amoag  the  ladies  the  best  compaay  In  the  world, 
and  Imve  access  as  a  sort  of  favourite.  I  aevcr 
came  in  public  but  I  saluted  them,  though  la  gmi 
assemblies,  all  around;  where  it  was  seea  how  |pr» 
teelly  I  avoided  hamperiag  my  spun  in  their  petti- 
coats, whilst  I  moved  amongst  themi  and  on  the 
other  side  how  prettily  they  curtsied  aad  received 
me,  standing  in  proper  rows,  and  advaacing  as 
fast  as  they  saw  their  elders,  or  their  betters,  di»- 
patched  by  me.  But  so  it  b,  Mr.  Spectator,  that 
all  our  good-breeding  is  of  late  lost  by  the  uahappy 
arrival  of  a  courtier,  or  town  gentleman,  who  came 
lately  among'  us.  This  person  whene%er  he  cane 
into  a  room  made  a  profound  bow,  and  fell  back, 
then  recovered  with  a  soft  air,  and  made  a  bow  to 
the  next,  and  so  to  one  or  two  more,  and  then  took 
the  gross  of  the  room,  b\  passing  by  theoi  in  a  con- 
tinued bow  till  he  arrived  at  the  pcnon  he  thought 
proper  particularly  to  entertain.  This  be  did  with 
so  good  a  gnice  and  amurance,  that  it  is  taken  for 
the  present  fashion;  and  there  is  no  young  gentle- 
woman within  several  miles  of  this  place  has  been 
kissed  ever  since  his  first  appearance  among  m. 
We  country  gentlemen  cauLot  begin  again  and 
learn  these  fine  and  reserved  airs;  and  our  conver- 
sation b  at  a  stand,  till  we  have  your  judgment  for 
or  against  kissing  by  way  of  cirility  or  saiotatioo; 
which  b  impatiently  expected  by  your  friends  of 
both  sexesy.  but  by  none  so  much  as 

*  Your  humble  servant, 

*  aiunc  sraioaTtT.* 


•  m.  spBCTAToa,  '  Dwembcr  ^  n 1 1. 

<  1  WAS  the  other  night  at  Philaster,  where  I  ex- 
pected to  hear  your  famous  trunk-maker  *,  but 
was  unhappily  disappointed  of  hb  company,  and 
mw  aaotber  penon  who  had  the  like  ambition  to 
distinguish  himself  in  a  noisy  nunner,  ^partly  by 
vodferatiott  or  talking  loud,  and  partly,  by  hii 
bodily  agility.  Thb  was  a  very  lusty  Mlow,  but 
withal  a  sort  of  bean,  who  getting  into  one  of  the 
side-boxes  OB  the  stage  bctore  the  cttrtaio  drew, 
WM  disputed  to  show  the  whole  andicace  hb  ac- 
tivity by  leAplog  over  the  spikes :  he  pamed  from 
thence  to  one  of  the  entering  doors,  where  he 
took  snuff  with  a  tolerable  go^  grace,  displayed 
hb  fine  clothes,  made  two  or  three  feiat  pawn  at 
the  curtain  with  hb  caae,  then  freed  about  and 
appeared  at  father  door.  Here  he  aifacted  to 
survey  the  whole  house,  bowed  and  smiled  at  ran- 
dom, and  then  showed  hb  teeth,  which  were  some 
of  them  Indeed  very  white.  Alter  thb  he  retired 
behind  the  cuitaia,  and  obliged  as  with  several 
views  of  hb  penon  from  every  opening. 

«  During  the  time  of  actiag  he  appeared  fre- 
quently in  the  princess  apaitmrnt,  made  oae  at  the 
huating-matoh,  aad  was  very  Ibrward  ia  the  re- 
bellion. If  there  were  no  ii^anctioas  to  the  coa- 
trary,  yet  thb  practice  must  be  confemed  lo  dimi- 
nish the  plearare  of  the  aadiear^*,  and  for  that 


spa  presumntaoos 

her  m^eity^s  late  coaumad  has  made  U 
you  have  aalhority  to  take  notice  of  it. 

'irat 
*  Yoar  hnmblf  servant. 
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f,  temper  Umgank  ineomtUUn  vidHur 
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ter  Ifl  h«r  ileep  through  way*  unknown, 
(•and  dark. 

DRYDEN. 

rrATOSy 

ou  have  considered  ▼irtuoos  love  io 
istreveff,  I  do  not  remember  that  yoa 
18  any  diflcrtatioo  npon  tbe  abcenee  of 
id  don  D  any  melbods  Imw  (hey  ihould 
nselves  under  thow  long  separations 
re  sometimes  forced  to  onderga  I  am 
n  this  iinliappy  circumstance,  having 
tii^*  best  of  husbands,  who  b  abroad 
e  of  his  coanti7,  and  may  not  pomibiy 
ome  yean.  His  warm  and  generous 
lie  we  were  togetlier,  with  tlie  tender- 
e  expressed  to  me  at  parting,  nwke 
Jmost  insupportable.  I  think  of  him 
at  of  tlie  day,  and  meet  him  every 
dreams.    Eveiy  thing  I  see  pats  me  in 

I  apply  myself  with  more  than  or- 
;nce  to  the  /are  of  fab  family  and  hb 
his,  instead  of  relieving  me,  gives  me 
occasions  of  wishing  for  his  return.  I 
rooms  where  I  wed  to  converse  with 
:  meeting  him  there,  sit  down  in  hb 
I  a  weeping.  I  love  to  read  the  books 
in,  and  to  converse  with  the  penott» 
eemed.  I  visit  Jus  picture  a  hundred 
and  place  myself  over-against  it  whole 
;r.  I  pass  a  great  part  of  my'  time  in 
lere  1  used  to  lean  upon  hb  arm,  and 
my  mind  the  discounrs 'which  have 
between  us :  I  look  over  the  several 
1  points  of  view  which  we  used  to  sur- 
,  fix  my  eye  upon  the  objects  which 
me  take  notice  of,  and  call  to  mind  a 
eeable  remarks  which  be  has  made  on 
OS.  I  write  to  him  by  every  convey - 
Hitrary  to  other  people,  am  always  in 
wbea  an  east  wind  blows,  because  it 
of  bringing  me  a  letter  from  him.  Let 
on,  sir,  to  give  me  your  advice  upon 
,  and  to  lei  me  know  how  I  may  re- 
in  thb  ny  widowhood. 
*  lamfSia, 

*  Your  very  hnable  servant, 

*  ASTBUIA.* 

i  what  tbe  poets  call  death  In  love, 
n  occasion  to  abundance  of  beautiful 
n  those  authors  vrho  have  treated  of 
io  vene.  Ovid*s  Epistles  are  full  of 
iy*s  Monimui  talks  very  tenderly  upon 


R 


not  kind 


mc  like  a  tartie,  htre  alooc, 
>  and  moam  the  abtcnoe  &t  my  mats, 
ou  art  from  me,  cTei7  piaoa  It  desert  j 
ketfainks,  am  wvafe  nd  fcriom. 
lence  ooly  'tit  can  make  mt  hicat, 
uoimict  mind,  and  taac  my  wuL' 

latioos  of  lovers  on  these  occasions  are 
dinary.  Besides  those  mentioned  by 
'e  are  many  other  motives  of  coflrfbrt 
lade  QIC  of  by  tbsent  loven. 


I  remember  fn  one  of  Scodery't  romances,  a 
couple  of  honourable  loveis  agreed  at  their  parting 
to  set  aside  one  half  hour  In  the  day  to  think  of 
each  other  during  a  tedious  absence.  The  romance 
telb  us,  that  they  both  of  them  punctually  observed 
the  time  thus  agreed  upon  i  and  that  whatever  com- 
pany or  businem  they  wrre  engaged  In,  -they  left  It 
abruptly  as  soon  as  the  clock  warned  them  tcf  re- 
tire. Iiie  romance  further  adds,  that  ^^  lovers 
expected  the  return  of  this  stated  hour  with  as 
much  impatience,  as  if  it  had  been  a  real  aarigaa- 
tion,  and  ei\|oyed  an  Imaginary  happiness,  that 
was  almost  as  pleasing  to  them  as  what  they  would 
have  found  from  a  real  meeting.  It  was  an  Inex- 
presrible  satbfaction  to  these  divided  loven,  to  be 
Mwued  that  each  was  at  the  same  time  employed 
in  the  same  kind  of  eontemplatton,  and  making 
equal  returns  of  tenderness  and  afection. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  A  moc«  setioos 
expedient  for  the  alleviating  of  abience,  I  shall 
take  notice  of  one  which  I  have  known  two  per- 
sons practise,  who  joined  religion  to  that  elegance 
of  sentiment  with  which  thepasslon  of  love  gene- 
rally inspires  its  votaries.  This  was,  pt  the  return 
of  such  an  hour,  to  offer  up  a  certain  prayer  for 
each  other, which  they  had  agreed  upon  before  their 
parting.  The  husband,  who  b  a  man  that  mak^ 
a  figure  in  the  polite  worid,  as  well  as  in  hb  own ' 
(kmily,  has  often  told  me,  that  he  conid  not  have 
supported  an  absence  of  three  years  without  this 
expedient 

Strada,  in  one  of  his  Prolusions  •,  gives  an  ac-- 
count  of  a  chimerical  correspondence  between  two 
friends,  by  the  help  of  a  certain  loadstone,  which 
bad  such  virtue  In  it,  that  if  H  touched  two  several 
needles,  when  one  of  the  needles  so  touched  began 
to  move,  the  other,  tbongh  at  never  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, moved  at  the  same  time,  and  io  the  same 
manner.  He  tells  ua,  that  the  two  friends  being 
each  of  them  possessed  of  one  of  these  needles, 
made  a  kind  of  adtel-phne,  inscribbig  it  with  the 
four  and  twenty  letters,  id  the  samo  manner  as  the 
honiB  of  the  day  are  marked  upon  the  ordinary 
dial-plate.  They  then  fixed  one  of  the  needles  on 
each  of  these  plates  in  snch  a  manner,  that  it  could 
move  round  without  impediment,  so  as  to  touch 
any  of  the  four  and  twenty  letters.  Upon  their- 
separating  from  one  another  Into  distant  countries, 
they  agreed  to  withdraw  thed»elves  punctually  in- 
to their  closets  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  and  to 
convene  with  one  anodier  by  means  of  thb  their 
invention.  Accordingly,  when  they  were  some 
hundred  miles  asunder,  each  of  them  shut  himielf 
up  in  hb  closet  at  the  time  appointed,  and  imme- 
diately cast  hb  eye  npon  hb  dial-plate.  If  he  had 
a  mind  to  write  any  thing  to  his  friend,  he  directed 
hb  needle  to  every  letter  that  formed  the  words 
which  he  had  occasion  for,  making  a  little  pause- 
at  the  end  of  every  word  or  sentence,  to  avoid 
confusion.  The  friend^  in  the  mean  while,  mw 
his  own  sympathetic  needle  moving  of  itself  to 
every  letter  which  that  of  hb  correspondent  point- 
ed at.  By  thb  means  they  talked  together  acrom 
a  whole  continent,  and  conveyed  their  thonghts  to 
one  another  in  an  instant  over  cities  or  HMmntainSy 
seas  or  deserts. 

If  Monsieur  Scudery,  or  any  other  writer  of  ro* 
mance,  had  intrtiduced  a  necromancer,  who  b  g^ 
nerally  in  the  train  of  a  knight«rraot,  making  m 
present  to  two  loven  of  a  couple  of  those  above«< 
mcntloued  needles,  the  render  would  not  have  been 
a  little  pleased  to  have  seen  them.  oorrctpoadiDg^ 

*  Book  li.  prol.  6. 
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with  one  another  when  they  were  guarded  by 
•pies  aod  watches,  or  separated  by  castles  and  ad- 
ventares. 

In  the  mean  while,  if  ever  this  invention  should 
be  revived  or  put  in  practice,  I  would  propose, 
that  upon  the  lover's  dial-plate  there  should  be 
written  not  only  the  four  and  twenty  letters,  but 
several  entire  words  which  have  always  a  place 
In  passionate  epistles,  as  flames,  darts,  die,  lan- 
guage, absence,  Cupid,  heart,  eyes,  hang,  drown, 
and  the  like.  This  would  very  much  abridge  the 
Jover*s  pains  in  this  way  of  writing  a  letter,  as  it 
would  enable  him  to  express  the  most  useful  and 
flignificant  words  with  a  single  touch  of  the  needle, 

Aoonoir,  C. 


V^  949.    FRIDAY,  DEOBMBER  7, 171 1 . 


CndUuTt  a  mediQ  quia  re$  orccntf ,  kaUre 

Sudoris  minimum  

HOK.  Ep»  i.  L  9.  v«r.  16B. 

1>»  wiltie  on  volgsr  ttatmes,  is  thought  an  easy  task. 


■PBCTATOa, 

*  Your  specnlations  do  not  so  generally  prevail 
•v^r  nwa^  manners  as  I  could  wish.  A  former  pa- 
per of  yonr's  *  concerning  the  misbehaviour  of  peo- 
ple, who  are  necessarily  in  each  other's  company  in 
travelling,  ought  to  have  been  a  lasting  admonition 
a^inst  transpcsrioni  of  that  kind.  But  I  had  the 
fate  of  your  quaker,  in  necfing  with  a  rude  fellow 
in  a  stage-coach,  who  entertained  two  or  three 
women  of  ns  (for  there  was  no  man  besides  him- 
•elf)  with  langnage  as  indecent  as  ever  was  heard 
npon  the  water.  The  impertinent  observatiow 
which  the  coxcomb  made  upon  our  shame  and  coo* 
fnsion  were  nch,  that  it  is  an  onspeakable  grief  to 
reflect  upon  them.  As  much  as  you  have  declaimed 
•against  duelling,  I  hope  >on  wUl  do  ns  the  justice 
to  declare,  that  if  the  brute  has  courage  enough  to 
tend  to  the  pbwe  where  he  saw  ns  all  alight  to- 

Ether  to  get  rid  of  him,  there  is  not  one  of  us  but 
I  a  lover  who  shall  avenge  the  insult.  It  would 
certainly  be  worth  your  consideimtion,  to  look  into 
the  frequent  misfortunes  of  this  kind,  to  which  the 
modest  aod  innocent  are  exposed,  by  the  liccntions 
behaviour  of  such  as  are  as  mnch  strangers  to  good-> 
iireeding  as  to  virtue.  Coold  we  avoid  hearing 
what  we  do  not  approve,  as  easily  as  we  can  see- 
ing what  is  disagreeable,  there  were  some  conso- 
lation {  but  since  in  a  box  at  a  play,  in  an  amem- 
bly  of  ladies,  or  even  in  a  pow  at  church.  It  is  in 
the  power  of  a  gram  coxcomib  to  utter  what  a  wo- 
man cannot  avoid  hearing,  how  misetable  is  her 
ooadilioB  who  comes  within  the  power  of  snch  im- 
peitiaents?  and  how  necessary  is  it  to  repeat  in- 
vuctlvet  against  snch  a  behaviour?  If  the  licentious 
had  not  utteriy  forgot  wlmt  it  is  to  be  modest, 
they  would  know  nat  oflended  modesty  labours 
BB^er  one  of  the  greatest  fufferings  to  which  hu- 
man life  can  be  exposed.  If  one  of  these  brutes 
oould  reflect  thns  much,  though  they  want  shame 
tliey  would  be  moved  by  their  pity,  to  abhor  an 
Impudent  behavionr  In  tip  presence  of  the  chaste 
•ad  inaooent.  If  you  will  oblige  us  with  a  Spec- 
tator OB  this  sul^eet,  and  procure  it  to  be  p«ted 
Bgainst  every  stnge-coach  In  Great  Britain  as  the 
law  of  the  jouraey,  yo«  wiU  highly  oblige  the 
wholo  texi  for  wUch  you  hafto  prafcwed  so  great 

•  NO  132. 


an  esteem  I  and,  in  particular,  the  two  ladirt  mj 
late  fellOw-snffercrs,  and, 

'  SIR, 

*  Your  most  humble  servaot, 

*  aanECCA  RioiircnooD.* 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  Thr  matter  which  I  am  now  going  to  send  yoa, 
is  an  unhappy  story  in  low   life,    and  will  rr- 
commcnd  itself,  so  that  you  must  excuse  the  naii- 
ner  of  expressing  it.    A  poor  idle  drunken  weaver 
in  Spitalfields  has  a  faith  Ail  laborious  wife,  who  by 
her  frugality  and  industry  had  laid  by  her  as  murb 
money  as  purchased  her  a  ticket  in  the  prmrBt 
lottery.    She  had  hid  this  very  privately  io  the 
bottom  of  a  trank,  and  had  given  her  number  to  a 
friend  and  confidant,  who  had  promised  to  keep 
the  secret,  and  bring  her   news   of  the  soccets. 
The  poor  adventurer  was  one  day  gone  abroad, 
when  her  carelem  husband,  smpectiog  she  had  «aved 
some  money,  searches  every  corner,  till  at  leottb 
he  finds  this  same  ticket ;  which  be  immediately 
carries  abroad,  sells,  and  squanders  away  the  mo- 
ney without  the  wife's  suspecting  any  thing  of  the 
matter.    A  day  or  two  aner  this,  this  frim,  wbo 
was  a  woman,  comes  and  brings  the  wife  werd, 
that  she  had  a  benefit  of  five  hundred  poondiL  The 
poor  creature,  ovegoyed,  flies  up  stairs  to  her 
husband,  who  was  then  at  work,  and  desires  btsi 
to  leave  his  loom  for  that  evening,  and  come  aad 
drink  with  a  friend  of  his  and  her*s  below.    The 
man  received  this  cheerful  inritatioo  as  bad  b«- 
bands  sometimes  do,  and,  after  a  crom  word  er 
two,  told  her  he  wouldn't  come.    His  wife  with 
tendernem  renewed  her  Importunity,  suid  at  len^ 
said  to  him,  **  My  love !  I  have  witMn  these  few 
months,  unknown  to  you,  scraped  together  ns  much 
money  as  has  bought  us  a  ticket  in  the  lottery,  and 
now  here  is  Mrk  Quick  come  to  tell  me,  that  it  b 
come  up  this  moraing  a  five  hundred  pound  prise.* 
The  husband  replies  immediately,  **  Yon  lie,  ym 
slut,  you  have  no  ticket,  for  I  hnve  sold  it  '*    The 
poor  woman  upon  this  faints  away  in  a  fit,  re- 
covers, and  Is  now  run  distracted.    As  she  had  bo 
design  to^defrand  her  hunband,  but  wns  wUling 
only  to  participate  In  his  good  fbrtane,  every  one 
pities  h«r,  but  thinks  her  husband's  punishment  bm 
just.    This,  sir,  is  matter  of  fact,  and  would,  if  the 
persons  and  circumstances  were  greater,  in  a  well- 
wrought  play  be  called  Beautiful  Distress.    I  hate 
only  sketched  it  out  with  chalk,  and  know  a  good 
hand  can  make  a  moving  pictare  with  wocse  m^ 
terials. 

*ira,Ar.* 


SPECTATOR, 

'  I  AM  what  the  worid  calls  a  warm  fellow,  and 
by  good  success  in  trade  I  have  raised  myself  to  a 
capacity  of  making  some  figure  in  the  worid  i  hoc 
no  matter  for'  that.  I  have  now  under  my  guar- 
dianship a  couple  of  nieces,  who  will  certainly 
make  me  run  mad ;  which  you  wUI  noC  woadcr  at, 
when  I  tell  you  they  are  female  viriumos,  and  during 
the  three  yean  and  a  half  that  I  have  had  thrm 
under  my  care,  they  neVer  In  the  least  indiord 
their  thoughts  towards  any  one  single  part  of  the 
character  of  a  notable  woman.  Whilst  they  ihsuid 
have  been  considering  the  proper  Ingreileais  for  a 
sack-pomet,  you  should  hetf  a  dupute  coocereiag 
the  magnetic  virtue  of  the  loadstone,  or  perhapi 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  IVir  language  m 
peculiar  to  thenwdves,  and  they  scora  to  espms 
themselves  on  the  neancrt  trifle  with  words  that 
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t  Latin  dcriyatioo.  But  tbis  were  sup- 
ill,  would  they  suffer  me  to  ei\joy  an 
ed  ignorance ;  but  unless  I  fall  in  with 
ctcd  ideas  of  things  (as  they  call  them) 
expect  to  smoke  one  pipe  in  quiet.  In 
r  the  gout  I  complain<Nl  of  the  pain  of 
per,  when  my  niece  Kitty  begged  leave 
.%  that,  whatever  1  might  think,  several 
opbers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  were 
that  both  pleasure  and  pain  were  ima- 
octions,  and  that  there  was  no  such 
ither  m  rerum  naturtu  I  have  often 
affirm,  that  the  fire  was  not  hot ;  and 
en  I,  with  the  authority  of  an  old  fd- 
I  one  of  them  to  put  my  blue  doke  on 
he  answered,  **  Sir,  I  will  reach  the 
take  notice,  I  do  not  do  it  as  allowing 
ption  $  for  it  might  as  well  be  called 
lue ;  for  colour  is  nothing  but  the  vari- 
ous of  the  rays  of  the  sun."  Miss  Molly 
e  day,  that  to  say  snow  was  white,  is 
rulgar  error ;  for  as  it  contains  a  great 
nitrous  particles.  It  might  more  re^ 
supposed  to  be  black.  In  shorty  the 
rs  would  persuade  lAe,  that  to  believe 
;  a  sure  way  to  be  deceived ;  and  have 
d  me,  by  no mea:s  to  trust  any  thing 
as  my  senses.  What  I  hSv^  to  beg  of 
to  turn  one  speculation  to  the  due  re- 
female  literature,  so  far  at  least,  as  to 
[labtent  with  the  quiet  of  such  whose 
be  liable  to  its  insults ;  and  to  tell  us 
ice  between  a  gentleman  that  should 
x^akes  and  rkise  paste,  and  a  lady  that 
e,  and  understands  the  mathematics. 
m  will  extremely  oblige 
'  Your  hearty  friend, 
*  and  humble  servant, 

c 
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Udem  ijmttm^  MarceJUi,  et  UmtguamfaeUm 
ndtti  quae  si  ocuiu  ctmtretur,  miraHUt 
\d£  aii  PuUo)  txcitaartt  mpianitUt, 

Tinj.on& 

ioa  Marcus,  the  very  shape  and  oountcnaDoe, 
%  of  Tirtac:  which,  if  it  eoald  be  made  the 
light,  would  (as  Plato  says)  exdte  tn  na  a  won- 
e  of  wisdook 

lember  to  have  read  any  discoune  writ- 
ly  upon  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of 
tout  considering  it  as  a  duty,  and  at 
f  making  iis  happy  both  now  and  her&> 
^sigo  therefore  thu  speculation  as  an 
that  sot^ect,  in  which  I  shall  consider 
rther  than  as  it  u  in  itself  of  an  arai- 
,  after  having  premised^  that  I  under- 
*  word  virtue  such  a  general  notion  af 

0  it  by  the  writers  of  morality,  and 
levoat  men  generally  goes  under  the 
'ligioo,  and  by  men  of  the  worid  under 
f  Honour. 

y  itself  does  great  honour,  or  rather 
eligioo^  and  tacitly  acknowledges  it  to 
nent  to  human  nature.  The  hypocrite 
le  at  so  much  pains  to  pat  on  the  ap- 
f  virtue,  if  he  did  not  know  it  was  the 
r  and  effectual  means  to  gain  the  love 
of  mankind. 

1  from  HieroclcS}  U  wai  4  common  ny- 


ing  among  the  hcatheiH,  that  the  wiie 
nobody,  but  only  loves  the  virtuous. 

Tujly  has  a  very  beautiful  gradation  of  thoughts 
to  show  how  amiable  virtue  ii.  *  We  love  a  vip- 
tuotts  man,'  says  he,  '  who  lives  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  earth,  though  we  are  altogether  out  of 
the  reach  of  his  virtue,  and  can  receive  from  it  no 
manner  of  benefit.*  Nay,  one  who  died  several 
ages  ago,  raises  a  secret  fondness  and  benevolence 
for  him  in  our  minds,  when  we  read  his  story. 
Nay,  what  is  still  more,  one  who  has  been  the 
enemy  of  our  country,  provided  his  wars  were  re* 
gttlafed  by  justice  and  humanity,  as  in  the  instance 
of  Pyrrhus,  whom  Tully  mentions  on  this  occasion 
in  opposition,  to  Hannibal.  Such  is  the  natural 
beauty  and  loveliness  of  virtue. 

Stotcism«  which  was  the  pedantry  of  virtue, 
ascribes  all  good  qualificationn  of  what  kind  «► 
ever  to  the  virtuous  man.  Accordi^y  Cato,  In 
the  character  Tully  has  lefl  of  him,  carried  mat- 
ten  so  far,  that  he  would  not  allow  any  one  buC 
a  virtuous  man  to  be  handsome.  This  indeed  looks 
more  like  a  philosophical  rant  than  the  real  opinion 
of  a  wise  man;  yet  this  was  what  Cato  very  seri- 
ously maintained.  In  short,  the  Stoics  thought  they 
could  not  sufficiently  represent  the  excellence  of 
virtue,  if  they  did  not  comprdiend  in  the  notion 
of  it.  all  possible  perfections;  and  therefore  did 
not  only  suppose,  that  it  was  transcendently  bean- 
tiful  in  itself,  but  that  it  made  the  very  body  ami- 
able,  and  banished  every  kind  of  deformity  from 
the  person  in  whom  it  resided. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  the  most  abna* 
doned  to  all  sense  of  goodness,  are  apt  to  wish 
those  who  are  related  to  them  of  a  different  cha- 
racter: and  it  is  very  observable,  that  none  nre 
more  struck  with  the  charms  of  virtue  in  the  fair 
sex,  than  those  who  by  their  very  ndmlnUion  of  it 
are  carried  to  a  desire  of  rniniog  it. 

A  virtuous  mind  in  a  fair  body  b- indeed  a  fine 
picture  in  a  good  light,  and  therelbre  it  is  no 
wonder  that  it  makes  the  beantifnl  sex  all  over 


As  virtue  in  general  Is  of  an  amiable  and  lovely 
nature,  there  are  some  particular  kinds  of  it  which 
are  more  so  than  others,  and  tliese  nie  such  ns  dl»> 
pose  ns  to  do  good  to  mankind.  Temperanee  and 
abstinence,  faith  and  devotion,  nre  in  themselvea 
perhaps  as  laudable  as  any  other  virtnet;  but  those 
which  make  a  man  popular  and  beloved,  nre  jus- 
tice, charity,  anniificenee,  in  short,  all  the  good 
qualities  that  render  us  benefidnl  to  ench  other. 
For  which  reason  even  nn  extravagant  man,  who 
has  nothing  else  to  recommend  him  but  a  false  ge- 
nerosity, is  often  more  beloved  and  esteemed  tham 
a  person  of  n  much  iMre  finkhed  character,  who 
is  defective  in  this  particular. 

The  two  great  oraaments  of  virtue,  which  show 
her  in  the  most  advantngeous  views,  and  make  her 
altogether  lovely,  are  cheerfulness  and  good-n*- 
ture.  These  generally  go  together,  as  a  man  cnn- 
not  be  agreeable  to  others  who  is  not  easy  within 
himself.  They  nre  both  very  requisite  in  a  virtu- 
ous mind,  to  keep  out  melancholy  from  the  rannjr 
I  serious  thoughts  it  b  engaged  in,  and  to  hinder  iti 
nntural  hatred  of  vice  fkwn  souring  into  severity 
and  censorionsness. 

If  virtue  is  of  this  amiable  nature,  what  can  we 
think  of  those  who  can  look  upon  it  with  an  eye 
of  hatred  and  ill-will,  or  can  suffer  their  avmion 
for  a  party  to  blot  out  all  the  merit  of  the  pcreon 
who  is  engaged  in  it?  A  man  must  be  cscessively 
stupid,  as  well  as  uncharitable,  who  betieves  that 
there  is  no  virtue  but  on  his  own  side,  and  that 
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there  are  «at  umb  u  hontA  as  himtelf  who  may 
differ  from  hiai  in  political  prineiplei.  Men  may 
oppose  one  another  f  n  Mine  particnian,  bat  ouglit 
not  to  carry  their  hatred  to  thoie  qoalitifs  whicii 
are  of  lo  amiahle  a  nature  In  theoMelves,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  points  in  dispnCe.  Men  of 
▼irtne»  though  of  different  interests,  ought  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  more  neariy  united  with  one 
another,  than  with  the  ▼icioos  part  of  mankind, 
who  embark  with  them  in  tlie  same  civil  concerns. 
We  slioold  bear  the  same  love  towards  a  man  of 
honour  who  is  a  living  antagonist,  which  Tully  tells 
as,  in  the  ftirementiooed  passage,  every  one  natu- 
rally does  to  an  enemy  that  is  dead.  In  sluirt,  we 
should  esteem  virtue  though  in  a  foe,  and  abhor 
vice  tlHNigh  in  a  friend. 

I  speak  this  with  an  ^ye  to  those  cruel  treat- 
ments which  men  of  all  fides  are  apt  to  give  the 
characters  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  them. 
How  many  persons  of  undoubted  probity  and  ex- 
emplary virtue,  on  either  side,  are  blackened  and 
defauicd?  How  many  men  of  honour  exposed  to 
public  obloquy  and  reproach?  Those  therefore 
who  are  either  the  instruments  or  abettors  in  such 
infernal  dealings,  ought  fb  tie  looked  upon  as  per- 
sons who  make  use  of  religion  to  promote  their 
causi*,  not  of  their  cause  to  promote  religion. 

ADOISOK,  C 
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A  Judge  of  pstattuf  voo,  ftnd  nun  of  ildU. 

CREECH. 

*  Mft.  IPBCTATOR,  Covvnt  Guden,  Dee.  7. 

*  I  cahwot,  without  a  double  injustice,  fori>ear  ex* 
presiiag  to  you  the  satis&ctioii  wlitch  a  whole  clan 
of  virtaosos  have  received  from  those  hints  which 
JOB  have  lately  given  the  town  on  the  cartoons  of 
the  inimitable  Raphael  •.  It  should  be,  methinks, 
the  bttsinem  of  a  Spectator  to  Improve  the  pleasures 
of  sight  I  and  thm  cannot  be  a  more  immediate 
way  to  it  than  recommending  the  study  and^obselr- 
vation  of  excellent  drawings  and  pictures.  When 
I  fifit  went  to  view  those  of  Raphael  which  yon 
have  celebrated,  I  must  confem  I  was  but  bai«ly 
pleased  I  the  next  tiaie  1  liked  them  better;  but 
at  last  as  I  grew  better  acquainted  with  them,  I 
fell  deeply  in  love  with  them;  like  wise  speeches, 
they  sank  deep  Into  my  heart:  for,  yon  know,  Mr. 
Spectator,  that  a  man  of  wit  may  extremely  affect 
Mie  for  the  present,  but  if  he  has  not  discretion,  his 
aserit  soaa  vaaiahes  away :  while  a  wise  man  that 
has  not  so  great  a  stock  of  wit,  shall  nevertheless 
give  yoa  a  far  greater  and  oMwe  lasting  satisfac- 
tioo.  Jart  so  it  is  ia  a  pletare  that  is  soMrtly 
toachad,  bat  not  well  studied;  one  may  call  it  a 
witty  pletare,  though  the  paiater  in  the  moan  time 
■ay  be  In  danger  of  being  called  a  fool.  On  the 
atbler  hand,  a  pletare  that  is  thoroughly  understood 
ia  the  whole,  and  well  perforased  la  the  particn- 
ian, that  is  b^gaa  on  the  foundation  of  geometry, 
carried  oa  by  the  lulct  of  perspective,  architec- 
ture, and  anatomy,  aad  perrectcd  by  a  good  harw 
9ony,  a  jast  aad  nataiml  cokraring,  nod  sach  pas- 
tioas  aad  eipresrions  of  the  miml  as  are  almost 
pfcaliaf  to  Raphael  i  this  a  what  you  may  jastly 
style  a  wise  picture,  and  which  seldom  faib  to 
strike  m  dnmb,  till  arc  caa  asseaible  all  oar  Ihcal- 


ties  to  make  but  a  tolerable  Jadgment  upon  it. 
Other  pictures  are  made  for  tlie  eyes  ooly,  m  nt' 
ties  are  madi  for  children's  ears;  and  certsioly 
that  picture  that  only  pleases  the  eye,  withott  r^ 
presenting  some  ^ell-chosen  part  of  aalare  or 
other,  does  but  ahow  what  line  colours  are  to  be 
sold  at  the  colour-shop,  and  mocks  the  worki  of 
the  Creator.  If  the  best  Imitator  of  nature  a 
not  to  be  esteemed  the  best  painter,  but  he  that 
makes  the  greatest  show  aad  glare  of  colours;  it 
will  necessvily  follow,  that  he  who  caa  array  hW 
self  in  the  most  gaudy  draperies  is  best  dressed, and 
he  that  can  speak  loudest  the  best  orator.  Every 
man  when  he  looks  on  a  picture  should  examine  it 
according  to  that  share  of  reason  he  is  master  of, 
or  he  will  be  In  danger  of  making  a  wrong  judg- 
ment. If  men  when  they  walk  abroad  would 
make  more  frequent  observations  on  thooe  beauties 
of  nature  which  every  moment  preient  thenselvet 
to  their  view,  they  would  be  better  judges  vrheu 
they  saw  her  well  imitated  at  home.  TUs  would 
help  to  correct  those  errors  which  most  pretendeis 
Hu  into,  who  are  over  hasty  In  their  Jodgmeots, 
and  will  not  stay  to  let  reason  come  in  for  a  shve 
in  the  decision.  '  It  is  for  want  of  this  that  men 
mistake  in  this  case,  and  in  common  life,  a  wild 
extravaganta^encil  for  one  that  is  truly  bold  and 
great,  an  impudent  fellow  for  a  man  of  true  cou- 
rage and  bravery,  hasty  and  anrcasonable  actiom 
for  enteiprises  of  spirit  and  resolution,  gaudy  co- 
louring for  that  which  is  truly  beautiful,  a  false 
aad  iinlnuating  discoune  fonrimple  truth  dcgantly 
recoauaended.  The  paiallel  wHI  hold  through  all 
the  parts  of  life  and  pahitlng  too;  and  the  %in»- 
osos  above-mentioned  will  be  glad  to  see  you  drsw 
it  with  your  terms  of  art.    As  the  shadows  in  s 

{lictare  represent  the  serious  or  meUnchrty,  so  the 
ights  do  the  bright  and  lively  thoughts.  As  there 
slwuld  be  but  one  forcible  light  in  a  pictare  which 
should  catch  the  eye  and  ftdl  on  the  lief«,  so  there 
should  be  but  one  object  of  oar  love,  even  the 
Aiithor  of  nature.  Tliese  and  the  like  refiectiom, 
well  Improved,  aUght  very  mach  oaotHbute  lo 
open  the  beaaty  of  that  art,  aad  prevent  yooig 
people  from  being  poisoned  by  the  Ul  gusto  of  aa 
extimvagaat  workman  that  should  be  imposed 
upoa  as. 

'  I  am,  UB, 
*  Yoor  Bwst  humble  serraat.* 

*  UtL  SPBCTATOa, 

'  Trouoh  I  am  a  woman,  yet  I  am  one  of  thstf 
who  coafess  theaiselves  highly  pleased  with  a  ip» 
cuhition  yon  obliged  the  wortd  vrtth  sometime 
ngo  •,  fh>m  an  old  Greek  poet  yoo  call  SisBoaldei» 
in  relation  to  the  several  natares  aad  distiactiom 
of  our  own  sex.  I  could  not  bat  ndmire  how 
jortly  the  characters  of  women  la  this  age  IhQ  ia 
with  the  timet  of  Slaionidcs,  there  beisv  ao  one 
of  those  sorts  I  have  not  at  soa«  tlaw  or  other  sf 
my  life  met  with  a  mmple  of.  Bat,  sir,  the  mh- 
Ject  of  this  present  addrem  are  a  set  of  woaro 
comprehended,  I  think,  in  the  ninth  species  of  thtf 
spcculatloB,  called  the  Apes;  the  descriptioa  of 
whom  I  Had  to  be*  "*  Thu^  they  are  sach  as  are 
both  agly  and  ill-oatared,  who  have  aothfam  beaa- 
tifnl  themselves,  aad  cndeavoar  to  detract  from,  or 
ridicale  every  thiag  that  appcan  so  ia  othrrk'* 
?<iow,  sir,  this  sect,  as  I  have  been'  told.  Is  very  fre> 
qoent  in  the  great  towa  where  you  live  ;  but  as  sij 
circumstance  of  life  obliges  aie  to  reside  altogether 
fai  the  ooaatry,  though  not  maay  arilcs  ftom  Ua* 

•  ir«9. 
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>t  have  met  with  a  ((reat  namberof 
deed  is  it  a  desirable  acqaaiotance,  as 
ly  found  by  experience.  Yoa  most 
At  at  the  beginning  of  this  suouner  a 
icse  Apes  cane  and  settled  for  the 
ar  from  the  place  where  I  live.  As 
rangers  in  the  coantry,  they  were  vi- 
ladies  aboot  them,  of  whom  I  was  one, 
laoity  osoal  in  those  that  pass  most  of 
9  solitude.  The  Apes  lived  with  us 
»ly  our  own  way  till  towards  the  end 
-r,  when  they  began  to  bethink  thenv 
urning  to  town;  then  it  was,  Mr. 
lat  tb^  began  to  set  themselves  about 
id  distinguishing  business  of  their  cha^ 
15  it  is  said  of  evil  spirits^  that  they 
rry  away  a  piece  of  the  house  they 

leave,  the  Apes,  without  regard  to 
:v,  civility,  or  gratitude,  thought  fit  to 
J I  foul  on  the  fisces,  dress,  and  beba- 
r  innocent  neigbboun,  bestowing  abf»- 
iures,  and.  disgraceful  appellations, 
lied  nick-names,  on  all  of  them ;  and, 
!;  true  fine  ladies,  made  their  honest 

sincerity  matter  of  ridicnie.  1  could 
lint  you  with  these  grievances,  as  well 
of  all  the  parties  injured,  as  from  my 
on.  I  hope,  sir,  if  you  cannot  pro- 
to  reform  this  evil,  you'  will  take  such 
,n  some  of  your  future  speculations, 
le  deserving  part  of  our  sex  on  their 
t  these  creatures ;  and  at  the  same 
•s  may  be  sensible,  that  this  sort  of 
r  from  an  innocent  diversion,  that  it 
fst  degree  that  vice  which  is  said  to 
all  others*. 

'  I  am,  sia, 
*  Tour  humble  servant, 

'  COMSTANIIA  WIELD* 

T. 
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tatis  ctm$a  ttnt  proxima  veri», 

HOR.  Art  Poet.  V.  33S. 

please,  tboold  wear  the  face  of  truth. 

bing  Which  oae  regards  so  much  ^ith 
th  and  pity  as  innocence,  when  ki  has 
f  foUy*  At  the  same  time  that  one 
rtue,  one  is  tempted  to  laugh  at  the 
ich  aceompanics  it.  When  a  man  is 
lolly  of  the  dove,  without  the  least 
erpent  in  his  composition,  he  becomes 
nany  circumstances  of  life,  and  ver/ 
ts  his  best  actions.  The  Cordeliers  f 
'  their  founder  St.  Francis,  that  as  he 
reets  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  he 
young  fellow  with  a  maid  in  a  cor- 
ich  the  good  man,  say  they,  lifted  up 
heaven  with  a  secret  thanksgivings 
}  still  so  much  Christian  charity  in  the 
innocence  of  the  saint  made  him  mis- 
>f  the  lover  for  a  salute  of  charity, 
concerned  when  I  see  a  virtuous  man 
ipetent  knowledge  of  the  wortd  $  and 
iy  use  in  these  my  papen,  it  is  this, 
representing  .vice  under  any  fidse  ai- 
;,  they  give  my  reader  an  ioiight  into 


MD  their  wearing  a  cord,  by  way  offiidlc. 


the  ways  of  men,  and  repicstot  boman  nature  iiT 
all  its  changeable  coloun.  The  man  who  has  not 
been  enga^  in  any  of  the  follies  of  the  worldi 
or,  as  Shakspeare  expresses  it,  '  hachney'd  in  the 
ways,  of  men,'  may  here  find  a  picture  of  his  fol- 
lies and  extravagancies.  The  virtuous  and  the  in- 
nocent may  know  in  speculation  what  they  could 
never  arrive  at  by  practice,  and  by  this  meani 
avoid  the  snares  of  the  crafty,  the  tonuptlons  of 
the  vicious^  and  the  reasonings  of  the  prejudiced^ 
Their  minds  may  be  opened  without  belag  vi- 
tiated. 

It  is  wi(h  an  eye  to  my  following  eoirespondenti 
Mr.  Timothy  Doodle,  who  seems  a  very  well-mean- 
ing man,  that  I  have  written  this  short  preface,  to 
which  I  shall  sabfotn  a  letter  from  the  said  JAr* 
Doodle. 

'  sia, 
'  I  coi/LD  heartily  wish  that  yoil  would  let  us  know 
your  opinion  upon  several  innocent  diversions  which 
are  in  use  among  us,  and  which  are  very  proper  to 
pass  away  a  winter  night  for  those  who  do  not  care 
to  throw  away  their  time  at  an  opera, or  at  the  play- 
house. 1  would  gladly  know,  in  particular,  what 
notion  you  have  of  hot^ockles  * ;  as  also,  whether 
you  think  that  questions  and  commands,  mottoes, 
similies,  and  cross  purposes,  have  not  more  mirth 
and  wit  in. them  than  those  public  diversions  which 
are  grown  so  very  fashionable  among  us.  If  yoa 
would  reconunend  to  our  wives  and  daughters,  who 
read  your  papers  with  a  ^reat  deal  of  pleasuret 
some  of  those  sports  and  pastimes  that  may  be 
practised  within  doors,  and  by  the  fire-fcide,  we 
who  are  masters  of  families  should  be  hugely  ob- 
liged to  yon.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  would 
have  these  sports  and  pastimes  not  only  merry  but 
Innocent «  for  which  reason  I  have  not  mentioned 
either  whisk  or  lanterloo,  nor  indeed  so  much  as 
one-and-thirty.  After  having  communicated  to 
yon  my  request  upon  this  subject,  I  will  be  so 
free  as  to  tell  you  how  my  wife  and  I  pass 
away  these  tedious  winter  eveniugs  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure.  Though  she  be  young  and  hand- 
some, and  goodJiumoured  to  a  miracle,  she  does 
not  care  for  gadding  abroad  like  others  of  her 
sex.  There  is  a  very  friendly  man,  a  colonel  in 
the  army,  whom  I  am  mightily  obliged  to  for 
his  civilities^  that  comeslo  see  me  almost  evory 
night ;  for  he  is  not  one  of  those  giddy  young  fel- 
lows that  cannot  live  out  of  a  playhouse.  When 
we  are  together,  we  very  often  make  a  party  at 
Blind-man *s  Bufi^  which  is  a  sport  that  I  like  the 
bettM*,  because  therais  a  good  deal  of  exercise  in 
it.  The  culoncl  and  I  are  blinded  by  turns,  and 
you  would  laugh  your  heart  out  to  see  what  pains 
my  dear  takes  to  hoodwink  us,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  see  the  least  glimpse  of  light.  The 
poor  colonel  sometimes  hits  his  nose  against  a  post, 
and  makes  us  die  with  laughing.  I  have  generally 
the  good  lock  not  to  hurt  myself,  but  am  very, 
often  above  half  an  hour  before  I  can  catch  either 
of  them:  for,  you  must  know,  we  hide  ourselves 
up  and  down  in  comers,  that  We  may  have  the 
more  sport.  I  only  give  you  this  hint  as  a  sample 
of  such  innocent  diversions  afr  I  would  have  yoa 
recommend  i  and  am,  ^ 

*  Mo^t  esteemed  sia, 

*  Your  ever  loving  friend, 

*  TIMOTHT  DOODLE.' 

*  Of  this  diversion  Dr.  Ash  gives  the  following  deflnitioB. 
•"^  A  play  in  which  one  coven  bis  eycst  layi  his  baud  on  hit 
back,  and  guencs  who  strikes  htm.*'  It  Is  derived  from  the 
French  Kaut  (high)  eo*p»itlu  Cthclb).    - 
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The  foUofrlOf  letter  was  oocasioned  by  mj  lait 
Ttramlay't  paper*  upon  the  abience  of  1overi,aiid 
the  methods  therein  mentioned  of  making  snch  ab- 
ience supportable. 

*  Amowo  the  several  ways  of  consolation  which 
absent  lovers  make  use  of  whilo  their  souls  are  in 
that  state  of  departure,  which  you  say  is  death  in 
love,  there  are  some  very  material  ones  that  have 
escaped  yonr  notice.  Among  these,  the  first  apd 
most  received  Is  a  crooked  £iUing,  which  has  ad- 
ministered great  comfort  to  our  forefathers,  and  is 
still  made  nse  of  on  this  occasion  with  very  good 
effect  in  most  parts  of  her  nu^esty^s  dominions. 
There  are  some,  I  know,  who  think  a  crown  piece 
cut  into  two  equal  parts,  and  preserved  by  the 
dbtant  lovers  is  of  more  sovereign  virtue  than  the 
former.  But  since  opinions  are  divided  in  this 
particular,  why  may  not  the  same  persons  make 
use  of  both?  The  figure  of  a  heart,  whether  cut  In 
stone  or  cast  in  metal,  whether  bleeding  Opon  an 
aJ'rnr,  stuck  with  darts,  or  held  in  the  hand  of  a 
Cupid,  has  always  been  looked  opon  as  talis- 
ibanic  In  distresses  of  this  nature.  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  many  a  brave  frUow,  who  carries  his  mis- 
tress in  the  lid  of  his  snnff-box,  and  by  that  expe- 
dient has  supported  himself  under  the  absence  of  a 
whole  campaign.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  tried 
all  these  rem<^ics,  but  never  found  so  much  be- 
nefit from  any  as  from  a  ring,  In  which  my  mis- 
tresb^s  hair  is  platted  together  very  artificially  in 
a  kind  of  true-loverVknot.  As  I  have  received 
great  benefit  from  this  secret,  I  think  myself  ob- 
liged to  communicate  It  to  the  public  for  the  good 
of  my  fellow-subjects.  I  desire  yon  will  add  this 
letter  as  an  appendix  to  your  consolations  upon 
absence,  and  am, 

*  Yoor  very  humble  servant, 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  letter  from  an 
university  gentleman,  occasioned  by  my  last  Tues- 
day's paper  f ,  wherein  I  gave  some  account  of 
the  great  feuds  which  happened  formerly  in  those 
learned  bodies,  between  the  modem  Greeks  and 
Trojans. 

*  stn, 

*  This  will  give  you  to  understand, 'that  there  Is  at 
present  in  the  society  whereof  I  am  a  member,  a 
very  considerable  body  of  Trqjans,  who,  upon  a 
proper  occasion,  would  not  fail  to  declare  our- 
selves. In  the  meanwhile  #e  do  all  we  can  to 
annov  our  enemies  by  stratagem,  and  are  resolved 
by  the  first  opportunity  to  attack  Mr.  Joshua 
Barnes  |,  whom  we  look  upon  as  the  Achilles  of 
the  opposite  party.  As  for  myself,  I  have  had  the 
reputation  ever  since  I  came  from  school,  of  being 
a  trusty  Trojaa,  and  am  resolved  never  to  give 
quarter  to  the  smallest  particle  of  Greek,  wherever 
I  chance  to  meet  it.  It  Is  for  this  reason  I  take  it 
very  ill  of  you,  that  yon  sometimes  hang  out  Greek 
colours  at  the  head  of  your  paper,  ana  sometimes 
give  a  word  of  the  enemy  even  in  the  body  of  it. 
When  I  meet  with  any  thing  of  this  nature,  1  throw 
down  yonr  speculations  upon  the  table,  with  that 
form  of  words  which  we  moke  use  of  when  we  de- 
clare war  upon  an  anthor. 


spectatoil  ^^ 

I  give  you  this  hint,  that  yo«  may  for  the  fuiare 
abstain  from  any  such  hottilitici  at  yoor  perU. 

^TBOILOS.' 


AODHOW. 
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—  Om  m^  ^m  yi  vuhp  «l»  l»«of»  n^iWff 

Urrgeu  T*  ipJIaUh  «"«  »««  w^  ^f"  «s^- .     ^  ^ 
^  HOM.  Iliad  rrt.  51 

No  amonxia  hero  ever  g»ve  thee  Wrth, 

Nor  em  lender  Koddcts  brought  thee  fccth , 

Some  niK|i:ed  rodk'S  hard  entrails  gave  thee  m«. 
And  rafrine  "eM  produc'd  ihee  in  a  Honn : 
A  loul  wclfiuWoK  thy  tempertuoos  kind. 
So  rough  thy  mannerh  so  ttntam*d  thy  inind. 


OTi 


I 


tttf  fMm  poittit  ttgi. 


♦  M 


ftl  Cajobridge. 


SPECTATOB, 

<  As  your  paper  Is  part  of  the  equipage  of  the  tea- 
table,  1  conjure  you  to  print  what  1  now  write  ts 
you;  for  I  have  no  other  way  to  communicate 
what  I  have  to  say  to  the  fair  sex  on  the  moM  im- 
portant circumstance  of  life,  even  ••  the  care  of 
children.*'  1  do  not  ondersUnd  that  >ott  prsfca 
your  paper  is  alwa>s  to  consist  of  matters  whiek 
are  only  to  entertain  the  leaned  and  polite,  bi« 
that  It  may  agree  with  your  design  to  publish  som 
which  may  tend  to  the  Informaiion  of  mankind  is 
general;  and  when  it  does  so,  yoa  do  more  this 
writing  wit  and  humour.  Give  me  leave  then  la 
tell  yon,  that  all  the  abuses  that  ever  yov  have  as  v<« 
endeavoured  to  reform,  certainly  not  one  wanted 
so  much  your  assistance  as  the  abase  m  nursing  of 
children.  It  is  unmerciful  to  see,  that  a  woaaa 
endowed  with  all  the  perfections  and  blessiap  of 
I  nature,  can,  as  soon  as  she  Is  delivered,  turn  off 
her  innocent,  tender,  and  helpless  infant,  and  give 
it  up  to  a  woman  that  is  (ten  thousand  to  one) 
neither  in  health  nor  good  coDditi4m,  netlbrr 
sound  in  mind  nor  body,  that  has  neither  booow 
nor  reputation,  neither  love  nor  pity  for  the  poor 
babe,  but  more  regard  for  the  money  than  f«r  the 
whole  child,  and  never  will  take  further  care  of 
it  than  what  by  all  the  enconngeosent  of  nooey 
and  presents  she  is  forced  to;  like  Aop's  caitk, 
which  would  notnnrse  the  plant  of  another  Kroasd, 
although  never  so  much  improved,  by  reaaon  that 
plant  was  not  of  its  own  production.  And  sicce 
another's  child  b  no  more  natural  to  a  none,  thas 
a  plant  to  a  strange  and  different  gromd,  how  ess 
it  be  supposed  that  the  child  shonld  thrive^  and  if 
it  thrives,  must  it  not  imbibe  the  gnus  huMon  aoi 
qualities  of  the  nurse,  like  a  nlanl  in  a  dirertot 
ground,  or  like  a  graft  upon  a  different  stock  f  Do 
not  we  ob8erve,that  a  lamb  tbcklaga  goat  changes 
very  mncb  its  nature,  nay  even  its  skin  and  nool 
into  the  goat  kind  ?  The  power  of  ft  nune  over 
a  child,  by  Infosing  Into  it  with  her  milk  her  qm^ 
lities  and  disposition,  is  sdkienUy  and  daUy  oh* 
served.  Hence  came  that  old  saying  cooocmtag 
an  ill-natured  and  malicious  feUow,  that  •*  he  bad 
imbibed  his  malice  with  his  nmte's  milk,  or  thst 
some  brute  or  other  had  been  hit  nsme.**  Heue 
RomulUB  and  RemiM  wctesaid  to  have  been  aoncd 
by  a  wolf  I  Tdephns  the  son  of  Hercules  by  a  Wptf  t 
Pelias  the  son  of  Neptune  by  a  mnret  and  £^ 
hus  by  a  goat;  not  that  they  had  actually  socked 
such  creatures,  as  some  simpletons  have  huagioe^ 
but  that  their  nuncs  had  been  of  such  ft  natarr  aad 
temper,  and  infused  snch  into  them. 

*  Many  Imtanees  may  be  praduood  ft^f^ 
authorities  sad  daily  experleoce,  that  childfcn  m- 
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in  the  teveml  paaloiit  sad  depraved  \a» 
>f  their  nones,  as  anger,  miUice,  fear, 
,  sadoesB,  desire,  and  aversion.  This 
ib.  S.  witnesses,  when  he  speaks,  saying, 
tie  emperor's  none  had  been  very  much 
drinliing;  which  habit  Nero  received 
rse,  and  was  so  verjr  particular  in  this, 
>p!e  toolc  so  much  notice  of  it,  as  tn- 
berins  Nero,  they  called  him  Biberios 
i  some  Diodoros  also  relates  of  Cali- 
cnsor  to  Nero,  that. his  nunc  used  to 
nipples  of  her  breast  frequently  with 
lake  Caligula  take  the  better  hold  of 
h,  says  Diodorus,  was  the  cause  that 
so  blood-thirsty  and  cruel  all  bis  life^ 
that  he  not  only  committed  frequent 
lis  own  hand,  but  likewise  wuhed  that 
nd  wore  but  one  neck,  that  he  might* 
leasnre  to  cut  it  off.  Such  like  dege* 
tonish  the  parents,  who,  not  knowing 
the  child  can  take,  see  one  to  iodine 
another  to  drinking,  cruelty,  stupidity « 
;  are  not  minded.  Nay,  it  is  eaty  to 
',  tbat  a  child,  although  it  be  bom  from 
parents,  may  be  corrupted  by  an  ill- 
irse.  How  many  children  do  we  see 
bt  into  fits,  consumptions,  rickets,  &c. 
Dcking  their  nurses  when  in  a  pa«ion 
ut  indeed  almost  any  disorder  of  the 
floider  to  the  child,  and  few  nurses  can 
this  town  but  what  labour  under  some 
r  other.  The  first  question  that  is  ge- 
ed  a  young  woman  that  wants  to  be  a 
she  should  be  a  nurse  to  other  people's 
answered,  by  her  having  an  ill  bus- 
that  she  must  make  shift  to  live.  I 
this  very  answer. is  enough  to  give  any 
:k  if  duly  considered «  for  an  ill  hus- 
or  tea  to  one  if  he  does  not,  bring 
wife  an  ill  distemper,  or  at  least  vez- 
isturbance.  Besides,  as  she  takes  the 
mere  necessity,  her  food  will  be  ac- 
r  else  very  coane  at  best{  whence  pro- 
concocted  and  coane  food  for  the  child ; 
lood,  so  is  the  milk;  and  hence  I  am 
issured  proceeds  the  scurvy,  the  evil, 
tber  distempers.  I  beg  of  yon  for  the 
many  poor  iafants  that  may  and  will 
weighing  tbis  case  seriously,  to  exhort 
with  the  ntmost  vehemence,  to  let  the 
ck  their  own  mothers,  both  for  the 
mother  and  child.  For  the  genaal 
hat  a  mother  is  weakened  by  giving 
children,  is  vain  and  simple.  I  will 
lat  the  mother  grows  stronger  by  it, 
ive  her  health  better  than  she  would 
rise.  She  will  find  it  the  greatest  core 
ative  for  the  vapoun  and  future  mi»- 
nucb  beyond  any  other  remedy  whalso- 
children  will  be  like  giants,  whereas 
hey*  are  but  living  shadows,  and  like 
L;  and  certainly  if  a  woman  is  strong 
>ring  Ibrth  a  cliild«  she  is  beyond  all 
ig  enough  to  nurse  it  afterwards.  It 
to  observe  and  consider  how  many  poor 
e  daily  ruUed  by  careless  ounesi  juid 
ider  ought  they  to  be  of  4  poor  infant, 
east  hurt  or  blow,  especially  upon  the 
make  It  seaselcsB,  stupid,  or  otherwise 
or  ever  I 

cannot  well  leave  this  subject  as  yet; 
s  to  me  very  nnnatural,  that  a  woman 
;d  a  child  at  part  of  herself  for  nine 
»uid  have  ao  deitae  to  none  It  further. 


when  brought  to  light  aod  before  her  eyes,  and 
when  by  its  cry  it  Implores  her  assistance  and  the 
ofllce  of  a  mother.  Do  not  the  very  cruellest  of 
brutes  tend  their  young  ones  with  all  the  care  and 
delight  imaginable?  For  how  can  she  be  called  a 
mother  that  will  not  nurse  her  young  ones  *  ?  The 
earth  is  called  the  mother  of  all  things,  not  because 
she  produces,  but  because  she  maintains  and  nunes 
what  she  produces^  llie  generation  of  the  infant 
is  the  effect  of  desire,  but  the  care  of  it  argues 
virtue  and  choice.  I  am  not  ignorant  but  that 
there  are  some  cases  of  necessity,  where  a  mother 
cannot  give  suck,  and  then  out  of  two  evils  the 
least  must  be  chosen ;  but  there  are  so  very  few, 
that  I  am  sure  in  a  thousand  there  is  hardly  one 
real  instance;  for  if  a  woman  does  but  know  tbat 
her  husband  can  spare  about  three  or  six  shillings 
a  week  extraordinary,  (althongfa  thb  is  but  seldom 
considered)  she  certainly,  with  tbe  assistance  of 
her  gossips,  will  soon  penuade  the  |ood  man  to 
send  the  child  to  nurse,  and  easily  impose  upon 
him  by  pretending  indisposition.  Jhis  cruelty  is 
supported  by  fashion,  and  nature  gives  place  to 
custom. 

'  sia, 
*  Yonr  humble  servant* 
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Ek  fuann  hiua  — ^— 

BSaOD. 

Tbcir  uatir'd  lips  a  woidy  tormit  pour. 

Wb  are  told  by  some  ancient  authors,  that  Socrates 
was  Instructed  in  eloquence  by  a  woman,  whoso 
name.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  Aspasia.  1  have 
indeed  very  often  looked  upon  that  art  as  the 
most  proper  for  the  female  sex,  and  I  think  the 
onivenities  would  do  well  to  consider  whether 
they  should  not  fill  the  rhetoric  chain  with  she* 
professors. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  praise  of  some  men,  that 
they  could  talk  whole  houn  together  upon  any 
thing ;  but  it  must  be  owned  to  ue  honour  of  the 
other  sex,  that  there  are  many  among  them  who 
can  talk  whole  houn  together  upon  nothing.  I 
have  known  a  woman  branch  out  into  a  long  ex- 
tempore dissertation  upon  the  edging  of  a  petticoat, 
and  chide  her  servant  for  breaking  a  china  cup,  in 
all  the  figures  of  rhetoric. 

Were  women  admitted  to  plead  in  courts  of 
judicature,  I  am  persuaded  they  would  carry  the 
eloquence  of  the  bar  to  greater  heights  than  it  has 
yet  arrived  at.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  but 
be  present  at  those  debates  which  frequently  arise 
among  the  ladies  of  the  British  fishery.  . 

The  first  kind  therefore  of  female  oraton  which 
I  shall  take  notice  of,  are  thnse  who  are  employed 
in  stirring  up  the  passions ;  a  part  of  rhetoric  in 
which  Socrates*s  wife  had  perhaps  made  a  greater 
proficiency  than  his  above-mentioned  teacher. 

The  second  kind  of  female  oraton  are  those  who 
deal  in  invectives,  and  who  are  commonly  known 

*  Loifi  Tuidllo*!  poem,  called  '  The  None,'  hu  been  ele- 

Gatly  translated  by  Mr.  Botooe,  wbo  thua.torBa  the  Italian 
les  on  tbii  subject/ 

<  Shall  the  lor'd  burtheu  that  fo  long  ye  bore 
Yourailer'd  kindness  fkom  iU  birth  deploref 
Not  half  a  mother  the,  whoie  pride  dentet 
The  stieamiDg  bev*rage  to  her  Infant's  cries.' 
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^y  Ibe  mne  of  the  ceuorioM.  The  ima^oatioii 
and  elocation^of  tlut  let  of  rheCoriciani  u  wonder* 
fnl.  With  woiBt  a  fluency  of  invcntioo,  aod  copi- 
oosnev  of  ezpreMioa,  will  they  enlarge  upon  every 
little  slip  in  the  bchavioar  of  another?  With  how 
many  diiferent  circnmttancet,  and  with  what  Ta* 
riety  of  phrases  will  they  tell  over  the  same  story? 
I  have  known  an  old  lady  make  an  unhappy  mar- 
riai^  the  subject  of  a  month's  convenatioo.  She 
blamed  the  bride  in  one  place  i  pitied  her  io  an- 
other ;  laughed  at  her  in  a  third  i  wondered  at  her 
in  a  fourth;  was  angry  with  her  in  a  fifth ;  and,  in 
short,  wore  out  a  pair  of  coach-horses  in  expressing 
her  concern  for  her.  At  length,  after  having  quite 
ejdiansted  the  subject  on  this  side,  she  made  a  vbit 
to  the  new-married  pair,  praised  the  wife  for  the 
prudent  choice  she  Imd  made,  told  her  the  unrea- 
sonable reflections  which  some  malicious  people 
had  cast  upon  her,  and  desired  that  they  might  be 
better  acquainted.  The  censure  and  approbation 
of  this  kind  of  women  are  therefore  only  to  be 
(onsiderrd  as  helps  to  discourse. 

A  third  kind  of  female  orators  may  be  compre- 
hended under  the  word  gossips.  Mrs.  Fiddle- 
laddie  is  perfectly  accomplished  in  this  sort  of 
eloquence!  she  launches  out  Into  descriptions  of 
christenings,  runs  divisions  upon  an  head-drem, 
knows  every  dish  of  meat  that  is  served  up  in  her 
neighbourhood,  and  entertains  her  company  a 
whole  afternoon  together  with  the  wit  of  her  little 
boy>  before  he  is  able  to  speak. 

The  coquette  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fourth 
kind  of  female  orator.  To  give  herself  the  laii^er 
field  for  discourse,  she  hates  and  loves  in  the  same 
breath,  talks  to  her  lap-dog  or  parrot,  is  uneasy  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  and  in  every  part  of  the  room. 
She  has  false  quarrels  and  feigned  obligations  to 
all  the  men  of  her  acquaintance  i  sighs  when  she  is 
not  sad,  and  laughs  when  she  is  not  merry.  The 
coquette  is  in  particular  a  great  mistress  of  that 
part  of  oratory  which  Is  called  action,  and  indeed 
seems  to  speak  for  no  other  purpose,  but  as  it 
gives  her  an  opportunity  of  stirring  a  limb,  or  vary- 
ing a  f««.tttre,  of  glancing  her  eyes,  or  playing  with 
her  fan. 

As  for  news-mongen,  politicians,  mimics,  stor)-- 
telleis,  with  other  cnaracten  of  that  nature  which 
give  birth  to  loquacity,  they  are  as  commonly  found 
among  the  men  as  the  women ;  for  which  reason  I 
iNn  pass  them  over  in  silence. 

I  have  often  been  puzzled  to  assign  a  cause  why 
vfomen  shoulfi  have  this  talent  of  a  ready  utterance 
In  so  much  greater  perfection  than  men.  1  have 
•omelimes  Ancied  that  they  have  not  a  retentive 
power,  or  the  fiicnlty  of  suppr^^ng  their  thoughts, 
as  men  have,  but  that  tliey  are  neccai  fated  to 
•peak  every  thing  they  think  i  and  if  so,  it  would 
perhaps  furnish  a  very  stroiig  argument  to  the  Car- 
tesians for  the  supporting  of  their  doctrine  that  the 
•oul  always  thinks.  But  as  several  are  of  opinion 
that  the  fair  sex  are  not  altogether  strangen  to  the 
art  of  dissembling  and  concealing  their  thoughts, 
1  have  been  forced  to  relim|uish  that  opinion,  and 
have  therefore  endeavoured  to  seek  after  tome 
better  reason.  In  order  to  it,  a  t'riend  of  oiine, 
who  b  an  excellent  anatomist,  has  promiseq  me  by 
the  nm  opportunity  to  dissect  a  woman's  tongue, 
and  to  examine  whether  there  may  not  be  ill  it 
certain  juices  which  render  it  so  wonderfully  volu- 
|>le  or  flippattt,  or  whether  the  fibres  of  it  may  not 
be  made  up  of  a  finer  or  more  -pliant  thread ;  or 
whether  there  are  not  io  it  some  particular  mus- 
cles which  dart  It  up  and  down  by  such  sadden 
flfaccf  (pad  TibntloiMi  or  whether,  io  the  last 


place,  there  may  not  be  certain  andtscovered 
nels  running  from  the  head  and  the  heart  to  this 
little  instrument  of  loquacity,  and  conveying  into 
it  a  perpetual  aflloeocy  of  animal  tpiritk.  Nor 
must  I  omit  the  reason  which  Hudibras  has  giffo*, 
why  those  who  can  talk  on  trifles  speak  with  the 
greatest  fluency  $  namely,  timt  the  tongue  b  like  a 
race-hone,  which  runs  the  faster  the  Icaer  weight 
it  carries. 

Which  of  these  reasons  soever  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  most  probable,  I  think  the  Irishman'i 
thought  was  very  natural,  who  after  some  houn 
convenaiion  with  a  female  orator  told  her,  that  be 
believed  her  tongue  was  yery  glad  when  the  wsi 
asleep,  for  that  it  had  not  a  moment  *s  rest  all  the 
while  she  was  awake. 

That  excrilent  old  brilad  of  The  Wanton  Wife 
of'Bathf,  has  the  following  remarkable  lines: 

*  I  think,  quoth  Thouiu,  women**  toogoci 
Of  MpeQ  leavet  mn  —- -•-  » 


And,  Ovid,  thdugh  in  the  deseription  of  a  very 
barbarous  circumstance,  tells  us,  that  wh^Hi  the 
tongue  of  a  beautiful  female  was  cot  oat,aMl  thrown 
upon  the  ground,  it  could  not  fortiear  assrtterisg 
even  in  that  posture : 

'  ~——  Comprtntamjbreipt  iiit^umn 
AhthtUt  enujtro,  radix  mieai  ulttma  Ungu^. 
Jhmmjacet,  terrteque  trtman  Iwimii  mum  m  mtr^i 
Utqut  taUre  »oUt  mutiMit  rmula  eotmbrm 
PtUpiUU  * 

MET.  lib.  tL  vcr.  S5<. 


The  bbdc  liad  cut 


Her  toDgoe  *b«er  off,  cIom  to  the  tmnbUng  rootj 
The  mangled  part  itlll  qalverM  oo  the  groand, 
Muraiortoc  with  a  lUot  Imperfect  aoUnd  ; 
And  M  a  Mrpcnt  wrtthc*  hb  woufukd  train. 
Uneasy,  panting,  and  pomest'd  with  pain.* 

CAOXAL. 

If  a  tongue  would  be  talking  withnit  a  mouth, 
what  could  it  have  done  when  it  had  all  its  organs 
of  speech,  and  accomplices  of  sound  about  it  ?  t 
might  here  mentioo  the  story  of  tlK  Pippin  W(v 
man,  had  I  not  some  reason  to  look  npoo  It  ti 
fiU»ulous|. 

I  must  confem  1  am  so  wonderfblly  cbarmed  with 
the  music  of  thb  little  instivmeat,  that  I  would  by 
no  means  discourage  it.  All  that  1  alah  at  by  iho 
dissertation  is,  to  care  it  of  several  dlsi^reeable 
notes,  and  in  particular  of  those  little  Janringi  and 
diswoances  which  arise  from  anger,  ceaMWioasnets 
gomiping,  and  coquetry.  In  short,  I  would  aliis>« 
have  it  tuned  by  good-nature,  truth,  dltcretloo,  and 
sincerity. 

ADDISON.  C. 


•  PSft  ill.  canto  S.  v«r.  443* 

'  —Still  hto  tongue  ran  oo  the  Icm 

or  weight  It  bote,  with  greater 

f  Rellqaet  or  Ancient  Englidi  Foetry,  voL  lli. 

I  Thb  atory  or  IMI,  an  applf  wwnani  who»  when  the 
Thamca  was  mnen  over,  was  said  to  have  had  htr  heal  cut 
off  hy  the  ice,  »  huaoroualj  loM  in  Gay*STrina : 

i  The  cnckltng  cryvtal  yielda;  the  tinha,  the  dks  { 
Her  head*  chopt  oiff,  rrom  her  kiat  ihouldcra  im; 
Pippins  Mie  cryV,  but  dcadi  her  veloe  I 
And  pip-plp-pip  nioog  the  let 
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vu  officii  at,  tit  quitquc  mojripu  apU  indigeai, 
tisnmutn  opitulari, 

TULL. 

cipal  point  oTdotf,  to  wariat  tnottwr  jnott,  when 
9  most  in  oeed  of  aasiitanoc. 

e  none  who  deaenre  superiority  orer 
le  esteem  of  mankind,  who  do  not  make 
leavour  to  be  beneficial  to  society ;  and 
all  occasions  which  their  circumstances 
I  administer,  do  not  take  a  certain  on- 
nsare  in  conferrini^  benefits  of  one  kind 
Those  whose  great  talents  and  hi^  birth 
*d  them  in  conspicuous  ttatlons  of  life 
'osably  obIi|^  to  exert  some  noble  io> 
Tor  the  service  of  the  world ;  or  else  surh 
i  becoDie  misfortunes,  and  shade  and  pri- 
i  more  eligible  portion.  Where  oppor- 
d  inclinations  are  given  to  the  same  per- 
netimes  see  sublime  Instances  of  virtue, 
dazzle  our  imaginations,  that  we  look 

on  all  which  in  lower  scenes  of  life  we 
VM  be  able  to  practise.  But  this  is  a 
y  of  thinking;  and  it  bean  some  spice 
ic  madness,  for  a  man  to  iringine  that 
9w  ambitions,  or  seek  adventures,  to  be 
>  great  actions.  It  is  in  every  man*s 
the  world  who  is  above  mere  poverty, 
•  do  things  worthy,  but  heroic.  The  great 

of  civil  Tirtoe  b  self-denial ;  and  there 
ibove  the  necessitiA  of  life,  but  has  op- 
I  of  exercising  that  noble  quality,  and 
nuch  as  hb  cirrmnstances  will  bear  for 
nd  convenience  of  other  men;  and  he 
more  than  oidinary  men  practise  upon 
iions  as  occur  in  hu  life,  deserves  the 
is  friends,  as  if  he  'had  done  enterprises 
uaoally  attended  with  the  highest  glory, 
iblic  spirit  differ  rather  In  their  circum- 
m  their  virtue;  and  the  man  who  does 

in  a  low  station,  is  more  a  hero  than 
liu  any  worthy  action  he  to  able  to  ac- 
a  a  great  one.  it  to  not  many  yean  ago 
rius,  in  wrong  of  his  elder  brother,  came 

estate  by  gift  of  hto  fothcr,  by  reason 
>lute  behaviour  of  the  fint-bom.  Shame 
tion  reformed  the  life  of  the  disiaherited 
I  he  became  at  reniaAable  for  hto  good 
I  formeriy  for  hto  errors.  Lapiriis,  who 
lis  brother's  amendment,  sent  him  on  a 

day  in  the  morning,  the  following  letter: 

RED  BROTHBE, 

E  to  you  the  deeds  whereby  my  fother 
Ibis  house  and  land.  Had  he  lived  till 
ould  not  have  bestowed  it  in  that  mao- 
K)k  it  from  the  man  you  were,  and  I  re- 
the  man  you  are. 

'  I  am,  SIB, 
*  Tour  affectionate  brother, 

'  and  humble  servant, 

•  F.  T.' 

t  and  exalted  spirits  undertake  the  pur- 
^rdous  actions  ror  the  good  of  others,  at 
time  gratifyiog  their  passion  for  glory ; 
thy  minds  in  the  domestic  way  of  life 
selves  manr  advantages,  to  satisfy  a  ge- 
evolence,  which  they  bear  to  their  friends 
with  dutresses  and  calamities.  Such  na- 
nay  call  stores  of  ProTidence,  wliich  are 
>y  a  secret  celcitaal  iafloence  (o  under- 


value the  ordinary  gratificatioos  of  wealth,  to  giye 
comfort  to  an  heart  loaded  with  aflliction,  to  save 
a  failing  family,  to  prcMrve  a  branch  of  trade  ia 
their  i|.eighbouiiiood,  and  give  work  to  the  indus- 
trious, preserve  the  portion  of  the  helpless  infant, 
and  raise  the  head  of  the  mourning  father.  People 
whose  hearts  are  wholly  bent  towards  pleasure,  or 
intent  upon  gain,  never  hear  of  the  noble  occurs 
rences  among  men  of  industry  and  humanity.  It 
would  look  like  a  city  romance,  to  tell  them  of 
the  generous  merchant,  who  the  other  day  sent  this 
billet  to  an  eminent  trader  under  difficulties  to  sop- 
uort  himself.  In  wbo«e  fall  many  hundreds  besides 
nimMlf  had  perished :  but  because  1  think  there  is 
more  spirit  and  thie  gallantry  in  it  than  in  any 
letter  I'have  ever  read  from  Strephon  to  Phi II is,  C 
shall  insert  it  even  in  the  mercantile  honest  style  in 
which  it  was  »eot : 

'  SIB, 

'  I  BAVB  heard  of  the  casualties  which  have  in- 
volved you  in  extreme  dtotress  at  this  time;  and 
knowing  you  to  be  a  man  of  great  good*natnre, 
iadustry,  and  probity,  have  resolved  to  stand  by 
you.  Be  of  good  cheer;  the  bearer  brings  with 
him  five  thousand  pounds,  and  has  my  order  to  an- 
swer your  drawing  as  much  more  on  my  accounL 
1  did  this  in  haste,  for  fear  I  should  come  too  late 
for  your  relief;  but  you  may  value  yourself  with 
me  to  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds ;  for  I  can 
very  cheerfully  run  the  hacard«of  being  so  much 
less  rich  than  I  am  now,  to  save  an  honest  maff 
whom  I  love.         '  Your  friend  and  servant, 

*w,s.«' 

I  think  there  to  somewhere  in  Montaigne  f  psen- 
tlon  made  of  a  family-book,  wherein  all  the  oc- 
curretices  that  happened  from  one  generation  of 
that  house  to  another  were  recorded.  Were  thero 
such  a  metiiod  in  the  families  which  are  concerned 
in  thto  generosity,  it  would  be  an' hard  task  for  the 
greatest  in  Europe  to  give  in  their  own,  an  instance 
of  a  benefit  better  placed,  or  conferred  with  a 
more  graceful  air.  ft  has  been  heretofore  uigod, 
how  barbarous  and  inhuman  is  any  ui\just  step 
made  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  trader | ;  and  by 
bow  much  such  an  act  towards  him  is  deteitable, 
by  so  much  an  act  of  kindness  towards  him  to  laud- 
able. I  remember  to  have  heard  a  bencher  of  the 
Temple  tell  a  story  of  a  tradition  in  their  house, 
where  they  had  fonneriy  a  custom  of  choosing  kings 
for  such  a  season,  and  allowing  him  his  expenses 
at  the  charge  of  the  society.  One  of  our  kings  ^, 
said  my  friend,  carried  his  royal  inclination  a  little 
too  far,  and  there  was  a  committee  ordered  to  look 
into  the  maoagemeot  of  hto  treasury.  Among  other 
things  it  appeared,  thathis  m^esty  walking  incog, 
in  the  cloister,  had  o'verlieard  a  poor  man  say  t^ 
another,  *  Such  a  sniall  sum  would  make  me  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world.*  The  king,  oiit  of  hto 
royal  compassion,  privately  inquired  into  hto  cluu 
racter,  and,  finding  him  a  proper  object  qf  cfaariQr* 
sent  him  the  money.  When  the  committee  read 
the  report,  the  house  passed  his  accounts  with  ^ 
pUtudiie  without  further  examination,  upon  the  re 
cital  of  this  article  in  them : 

For  making  a  man  hi^ppy  £\0  0  0. 

•TBBLS  7. 

*  The  merchsnt  involved  in  dittrais  by  casualties  was  oos 
Mr.  Hofctoo,  a  linen-drapery  and  tbe  generous  mercttant, 
beiis  lo  justly  celebrated,  was  Mr  William  Scawen. 

f  Montaigne's  Essays,  toL  1.  8vOb  edit. 

t  flceN^SiB. 

I  Bean  Nasli,  master  of  the  ceremonies  (with  the  title  of 
King)  at  Bath.  See  his  life  In  the  BSognphical  Dtetiouary. 
voL  xi.  edit  I79& 
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Mirth  out  of  mmoo  Is  a  gricvooi  111. 

Whbjv  I  make  choice  of  a  siibjcct  that  hai  not 
been  treated  on  by  others,  I  throw  together  my 
reflectiom  on  it  without  any  ord«-  or  method,  to 
that  they  may  appear  rather  in  tbe  looeeocw  and 
freedom  of  an  essay,  than  in  tbe  regularity  of  a  set 
discoune.  It  is  after  this  manner  that  I  shall  con- 
sider laughter  and  ridicule  in  my  present  paper. 

Mao  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation  \  all 
above  and  below  him  are  serious.  He  sees  things 
In  a  different  light  from  other  beings,  and  finds  his 
mirth  arising  from  objects  that  periupii  cause  some> 
thing  like  pity  or  displeasure  in  higher  natures. 
Laughter  is  indeed  a  very  good  counterpoise  to  the 
apleen ;  and  it  seems  but  reasonable  that  we  should 
be  capable  of  receiving  joy  from  what  is  no  real 
good  to  us,  since  we  can  receive  grief  from  wbat 
is  no  real  evil. 

I  have  in  my  forty-seyenth  paper  raised  a  specu- 
lation on  the  notion  of  a  modem  philosopher  «,  who 
describes  the  first  motive  of  laughter  to  be  a  secret 
comparison  which  we  make  between  ourselves  and 
tbe  persons  we  laugh  at  %  or.  In  other  words,  that 
aatisfaclion  which  we  receive  from  the  opinion  of 
some  pre-eminence  in  ooiselves,  when  we  see  the 
absurdities  of  another,  or  when  we  reflect  on  any 
past  absurdities  of  our  own.  This  seems  to  hold 
In  most  cases,  and  we  may  observe  that  the  vainest 
part  of  mankind  are  the  most  addicted  to  this 
pamion. 

1  have  read  a  sermon  of  a  conventual  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  on  those  words  of  the  wise  man, 
*  I  said  of  laughter,  it  is  owd ;  and  of  mirth,  what 
does  it  ?*  Upon  which  he  laid  It  down  as  a  point 
t»f  doctrine,  that  laughter  was  the  effect  of  original 
sin,  and  that  Adam  could  not  laugh  before  the  fall. 

Laughter,  while  it  fasts,  slackens  and  unbraces 
4be  mind,  weakens  the  faculties,  and  causes  a  kind 
of  remisness  and  dissolution  in  all  the  powers  of 
the  soul  I  and  thus  far  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
weakness  in  the  composition  of  human  nature.  But 
f f  we  consider  the  frequent  reliefs  we  receive  from 
lit,  and  how  often  it  breaks  the  gloom  which  is 
apt  to  depress  the  mind  and  damp  our  spirits,  with 
Oansient  unexpected  gleams  of  joy,  one  would 
take  care  not  to  grow  too  wise  for  so  great  a  plea> 
■are  of  life. 

The  talent  of  turning  men  into  ridicule,  and  ex- 
posing to  laughter  those  one  converses  with,  is  the 
^■alifiealloP  of  little  ungenerous  tempera.   A  young 
«an  with  thto  cast  of  mind  cuts  hiaaelf  off  from  all 
asaoncr  of  improvement.    Every  one  has  his  flaws 
and  weakuemcs;  nay,  the  greatest  blemishes  are 
.tiften  fonod  in  the  most  shining  characten;  but 
what  an  absurd  thing  is  it  to  pass  over  all  tlie  va- 
luable pans  of  a  man,  and  fix  our  attention  on  his 
4aflfnitics?  to  observe  his  imperfections  more  than 
bis  virtues  ?  and  to  make  use  of  him  for  the  sport 
/Of  otbov,  rather  than  for  our  own  improvement  ? 

We  therefore  very  oftea  find,  that  penoos  the 
'■Mtt  accomplished  in  ridicule  arc  those  who  are 
-very  shrewd  at  bluing  a  blot,  without  exerting  any 
'thing  oMsteriy  in  thesneivcsi  As  there  are  many 
ewiflODt  critics  who  r.ever  wrii  a  good  line,  there 


•  UobbcB. 


are  many  admirable  buffoons  that  animadvett  apon 
every  single  defect  in  another,  without  ever  dii- 
covering  the  least  beauty  of  their  own.  By  thii 
means,  these  unluckv  little  wits  often  gala  reputa- 
tion In  the  esteem  of  vulgar  minds,  and  raise  tucm- 
selves  above  persons  of  lanch  oiore  laadabk  cha- 
racten. 

If  the  talent  of  ridicule  were  employed  to  laugh 
men  out  of  vice  and  fblly.  It  might  be  of  some  use 
to  the  wortd ;  but  instead  of  this,  we  find  that  it  is 
generally  made  use  of  to  laugh  men  out  of  virtue 
and  good  sense,  by  attacking  every  thing  that  is 
solemn  and  serious,  decent  and  praiseworthy,  ia 
human  life. 

We  may  observe,  that  in  the  fint  ages  of  the 
wortd,  when  the  great  souls  and  amster-pieoes  of 
human  nature  were  produced,  men  shincd  by  a 
noble  simplicity  of  behaviour,  and  were  straagcn 
to  those  little  embellishments  which  are  so  fashioa* 
able  in  our  present  convenation.  And  it  is  very 
remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  we  fall  short  at 
present  of  the  ancients  in  poetry,  painting,  oratory, 
oiitory,  architecture,  and  all  the  noble  arts  and 
sciences  which  depend  saore  upon  genius  thaa  ex- 
perience, we  exceed  them  as  much  in  doggrd, 
numour,  burlesque,  and  all  the  trivial  arts  of  ridi- 
cule. We  meet  with  more  raillery  aaMug  the  m^ 
dems,  but  more  good  sense  among  the  ancients. 

The  two  great  branches  of  ridicule  ia  writing 
are  comedy  and  buricsque.  The  first  ridicules 
penons  by  drawing  them  in  their  proper  charae- 
.ters,  the  other  by  drawing  them  quite  aallkc  tua^ 
■elvci.  Buricsque  is  therefore  of  two  klads  t  the 
fint  represents  mean  penoas  in  the  accoulremcafs 
of  heroes  i  the  other  describes  great  persons  actiag 
and  speaking  like  the  basest  amon^  the  fieoplc. 
Don  Quixote  is  an  instance  of  the  flnt,  and  U^ 
cian*s  gods  of  the  second.  It  Is  a  dispute  among 
the  critics,  whether  buricsque  poetry  mas  best  ia 
heroic  vene,  like  that  of  the  Oispeaaary ;  or  h 
dogfrel,  like  that  of  Hudibias.  I  think,  where 
the  low  rharacter  is  to  be  raised,  the  iMroic  is  the 
proper  measure ;  but  when  an  hero  Is  to  be  puUed 
down  and  degraded,  it  is  done  best  in  doggreL 

If  Httdibrat  Imd  been  set  oat  with  as  maeh  wit 
and  humour  in  heroie  verse  as  he  is  la  doggrel,  he 
would  haye  made  a  mach  more  agmcable  figure 
than  he  does  i  though  the  generality  of  his  wadfis 
are  so  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  doable  riuaes, 
that  I  dp  not  expect  many  will  be  of  my  opialoa 
in  this  partiealar. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  upon  Inaghler  with 
observing,  that  the  metaphor  of  laugbiag,  applied 
to  fields  and  meadows  when  they  are  in  flower,  ar 
to  trees  when  they  are  in  blosMmn  runs  through  ail 
languages  {  which  I  have  not  obaerved  of  any  other 
metaphor,  excepting  that  of  fire  afid  bnmiag  when 
they  are  applied  to  love.  This  shows  that  we  aa- 
turally  regard  laughter,  as  what  is  ia  itself  both 
amiable  and  bcautifhl.  For  this  reaaon  likewise 
Venus  has  gained  the  title  of  f«u^iiv,  *  the 
Iaogbtei4oving  dame,*  as  Waller  has  translaied  it, 
and  is  represented  by  Horace  as  the  goddess  wha 
delighu  in  laughter.  Milton,  In  a  joyons  asaembly 
of  imaginary  penons,  has  given  ns  a  very  poetical 
figure  of  laaghtcr.  His  whole  band  of  mirth  is  ss 
finely  described,  that  1  shall  set  down  the  paMfe 
atkingth: 

*  Bat  come  thoa  goddess  fslr  sad  ftce, 
.    lo  bcsv*B  yelep'd  Buphrosyac^ 
And  by  oiea,  htort  caslae  Mhth, 
Whom  lovely  Vcuus  st  s  otith 
With  two  fttstnr  Graofa  oiore, 
T9  Ivy  enmofd  Bsoehiw  linrs. 
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aste  tbce  nynph^  wai  bring  wMk  tbce 
st  tail  youthful  jollitv, 
uips,  and  crmnks,  and  wmton  wiln, 
mIs,  and  becks,  and  wcaUicd  tmilci, 
ich  a»  banc  oa  Hebe**  check, 
id  love  to  live  ID  dimple  ileekj 
lort  that  vrrtDkted  Care  dcrtdet, 
ad  lausbter  hoMing  both  hti  »idci. 
>fDe,  and  trip  it,  as  you  gis 
1  the  light  (hataatic  toe: 
id  in  thy  ri^ht  hand  lead  with  thee 
»e  iiMuntaln  nymph,  nreet  liberty  j 
Id  if  I  five  thee  hononr  due, 
nth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 
•  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 
unreproircd  pleuoita  ftce.' 


If. 
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docendua  adkuc,  qurn  cenatt  amieulta,  tU  si 
iter  motutrare  taM;  tamtn  atpict  ai  quid 
,  quod  eura  pnprUun  fbetaat,  loquamur. 

BOR.  Bp.  xvii.  U  1.  Tcr.  3. 

»r  what  thy  niiakitfVil  fViend  can  itf , 
ne  bHnd  pretenda  to  thow  the  way  j 
■  a  while,  if  what  is  fairly  shown 
),  and  such  as  you  may  make  yoor  own. 

'CKEECri. 

•BCTATOV, 

the  natve  of  my  reqocit  by  the  Latio 
ich  I  addroB  to  you.  I  am  very  sensible 
of  to  lite  many  words  to  yon,  who  are  Ate 
r ;  bat  the  following  piece  as  it  relates  to 
>n,  in  propriety  of  speech,  belnf^  a  carlo- 
icind,  begs  yoor  patience.  It  was  found 
cal  virtuoso's  closet  among  his  rarities  ( 
tlie  several  treatises  of  thombs,  ears,  and 
re  obliged  the  world,  this  of  eyes  is  at 
ice. 

irit  eye  of  conseqnence  (nnder  the  invisi- 
>r  of  all)  is  the  visible  lominary  of  the 

This  glorions  Spectator  to  said  never  to 
<*yes  at  his  rising  in  a  morning,  withont 

whole  Icingdom  of  adorers  in  Persian 
ng  at  his  levee.  Millions  of  creatures  de- 
siglit  from  this  original,  who,  besides  his 
great  director  of  optics,  is  the  snrest  trst 
:yes  be  of  the  same  species  with  that  of 
or  that  of  on  owl.  The  one  he  emboldens 
lanly  assurance  to  look,  speak,  act,  or 
ore  the  fi^ct  of  a  nameroos  assembly; 

he  dazzles  out  of  countenance  into  a 
dejectednem.  The  sun-proof  eye  dares 
a  dance  ia  a  loll  court;  and  without 
It  the  lustre  of  beauty,  can  distribute  an 
-oper  complaisance  to  a  room  crowded 
wny,  each  of  which  deserves  particular 
rhile  the  other  sneaks  from  conversation, 
rful  debtor  who  never,  dares  to  look  out, 

be  can  see  no  body,  and  no  body  him. 
lext  inslance  of  optics  is  the  famous  Ar- 
(to  speak  the  language  of  Cambridge) 
)f  a  hundred ;  and  being  used  as  a  spy  in 

of  jeaioniy,  was  obliged  to  have  all  hto 
It  biffl.  We  have  no  account  of  the  par- 
flours,,  casts,  and  turns  of  this  body  of 
:  as  he  was  pimp  for  his  mistress  Juno,  it 
le  be  used  all  the  modem  lerrs,  sly  glances, 

ocuhir  stftivlties  to  serve  his  purpose. 
k  upon  him  as  the  then  king  at  arms  to 
eoiih  deities ;  and  make  no  more  of  hh 

of  so  many  spangles  of  his  herald's  coot, 
next  upon  the  optic  list  is  old  Janus,  who 
I  double-sighted  capacity,  Uke  a  penon 


I  placed  betwixt  two  opposite  looking  gJiws^and  s» 
I  took  a  sort  of  retrospective  cast  at  one  view.  Co- 
pies of  this  double-raced  way  are  not  yet  out  of 
nshion  with  many  profemions,  and  the  ingenious 
artists  pretend  |o  keep  up  this  species  by  double- 
headed  canes  and  spoons  * ;  but  there  is  no  nsark 
of  this  faculty,  except  in  the  emblematical  way  of 
a  wise  general  having  an  eye  to  both  front  and 
rear,  or  a  pious  man  taking  a  review  and  prospect 
of  his  past  and  future  state  at  the  same  time. 

'*  I  must  own,  that  the  names,  coloun,  quaitties, 
and  turns  of  eyes,  vary  almost  in  every  h^d ;  for, 
not  to  mention  the  common  appellations  of  tho 
black,  the  blue,  the  white,  the  grey,  and  the  like; 
the  most  remarkable  are  those  that  borrow  their 
titles  from  aotraah,  by  virtue  of  some  particular 
ouality  of  resemblance  they  bear  to  the  eyes  of 
the  respective  creatures ;  as  that  of  a  greedy  rapa* 
cious  aspect  takes  its  name  from  the  cat,  that  of  a 
sharp  piercing  nature  from  the  hawk,  those  of  an 
amorous  roguish  look  derive  their  title  even  fron 
the  sheep,  and  we  say  such  a  one  has  a  sheep's  eye» 
not  so  much  to  denote  the  fainooence  as  the  simple 
slyness  of  the  cast.  Nof  is  this  metaphorical  inocu- 
lation a  modem  invention,  for  we  find  Homer 
takiqg  the  freedom  to  place  the  eye  of  an  ox,  bnll» 
or  cow,  in  one  of  his  principal  goddesses,  by  that 
frequent  expremioa  of 


*  The  ox-^M  Teacmble  Juno.' 

**'  Now  as  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  eycv 
that  fine  part  of  our  constitution  seems  ns  much  the 
receptacle  and  seat  of  our  passions,  appetites,  and 
inclinations,  ss  the  mind  itself  1  and  at  least  it 
is  the  outward  portal  to  introduce  them  to  the 
house  within,  or  rather  the  common  thoroiigfafare  te- 
let  our  affections  pass  in  and  out.  Love,  anger^ 
pride,  and  avarice,  all  visibly  move  in  those  little 
orbs.  I  know  a'  young  lady  that  cannot  see  a  cer- 
tain gentleman  pass  by  without  showing  a  secret 
desire  of  seeing  him  again  by  a  dance  in  her  ey^' 
baUsf  nay,  she  cannot,  for  the  heart  of  her,  hel^ 
looking  half  a  street's  length  after  any  man  in  a  gay 
dress.  You  cannot  behold  a  covetous  spint  walk 
by  a  goldsmith's  shop  witliout  casting  a  wishful  eye* 
at  the  heaps  upon  the  counter.  Does  not  a  haughhr 
perMin  show  the  temper  of  his  soul  in  the  supercil^ 
ous  roll  of  hU  eye  ?  and  how  frequently  in  the 
height  of  passion  does  that  moving  picture  In  our 
head  start)  and  stare,  gather  a  redness  and  quick 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  make  all  its  humours 
sparkle  with  fire,  as  Virgil  finely  describes  it. 


c« 


SehUiiktabtuhmt. 


Jtftttniis  so  ore 


ocuUa  mieot  aeribua  ignia,** 

JBn.  xii.  ver.  101. 


(<  From  his  wide  nostrils  flies 


»» 


A  flery  stream,  and  sparkles  ftom  his  eyes.' 

DRTDBN. 

**  As  for  the  various  turns  of  the  eye-sight,  such 
as  the  voluntary  or  involuntary,  the  half  or  the 
whole  leer,  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  very  particular 
account  of  them ;  but  let  me  observe,  that  oblique 
vtoioo,  when  natural,  was  anciently  the  mark  of 
bewitchery  and  magical  fascination,  and  to  this 
day  it  is  a  malignant  ill  look ;  but  when  it  is  forced 
and  aJTccted,  it  carries  a  wanton  design,  and  in 
playhouses,  and  other  public  places,  this  ocular 
intimation  is  often  an  assignation  for  bad  prac- 

*  Many  otd-fashloned  spoons  have  ornamental  figures 
carved  on  the  handles,  as  a  double  face,  one  of  the  twelve 
apssUits,  aec.  &c. 
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ticpj.    Bat  thb  irrei^laHty  Id  ▼bioo,  together  with 
inch  enormities  as  tipping  the  wink,  the  circtim- 

rctive  roll,  the  side*peep  through  a  thin  hood  or 
,  most  be  pnt  in  the  claa  of  heteroptics,  as  all 
wrong  notions  of  religion  arfe  ranked  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  heterwlox.  All  the  pernicious  ap- 
plications  of  sight  are  more  immediately  under  the 
direction  of  a  Spectator;  and  I  hope  you  will  arm 
your  readers  against  the  mischiefs  which  are  daily 
done  by  killing  eyes,  in  which  you  will  highly 
oblige  your  wounded  unknown  friend, 


«  T.  B." 


*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  Tou  professed  in  several  papers  your  particular 
endeaTOurs  To  the  province  of  Spectator,  to  cor- 
rect the  offences  committed  by  Staren,  who  db- 
turb  whole  assemblies  without  any  regafd  to  time, 
pkice,  or  modesty.    You  compbdned  also,  that  a 
Starer  is  not  usually  a  person  to  be  convinced  by 
the  reason  of  the  thing,  nor  so  easily  rebuked  as  to 
amend  by  admonitions.    I  thought,  therefore,  fit 
to  acquaint  you  with  a  convenient  mechanical  way, 
which  may  easily  prevent  or  correct  staring,  by  aa 
optical   contrivance   of  new   perspective-glasses, 
short  and  commodious  like  openi-glaiises,  fit  for 
thort«siglited  people  as  well  as  others,  these  glasses 
making  the  objects  appear  either  as  they  are  seen 
by  the  naked  eye,  or  more  distinct,  though  some- 
what less  than  life,  or  bigger  and  nearer.    A  per- 
lOD  mav,  by  the  help  of  this  invention,  take  a  view 
of  another  without  the  impertinence  of  staring: ;  at 
the  same  tim^i  It  tball  not  be  possible  to  know 
wli6m  or  what  he  Is  looking  at.    One  may  look  to- 
wards  his  right  or  left  hand,  when  he  is  supposed 
to  look  forwards.    This  Is  set  forth  at  large  in  the 
printed  proposak  for  the  sale  of  these  glasses,  to 
be  had  at  Mr.  Dillon^  in  Lonp«cre«  next  door  to 
the  White-Hart.    Now,  sir,  as  your  Spectator  has 
occasioned  the  publishing  of  this  invention  for  the 
benefit  of  modest  spectators,  the  inventor  desires 
your  admonitions  concerning  the  decent  use  of  it  $ 
and  hopes,  by  your  recommendation,  that  for  the 
fbture  l>eauty  may  t>e  beheld  without  the  torture 
and  confusion  which  itsuflers  from  the  insolence  of 
Staren.    By  this  means  you  will  relieve  the  inno- 
cent  from  aa  insult  which  there  is  no  law  to  punish, 
though  it  is  a  greater  offence  than  many  which  are 
within  the  cognizance  of  justice. 

*  lam, SIR, 
'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*  ARRAHAlf  SPY.* 
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UmgtiM  cerdum  ntnt,  ara^t  centum. 

VmC  Ma.  Ti.  vcr.  625. 

A  hundred  moaths,  a  hundrtd  toogucs. 

And  thrMU  of  brut  Jntplr'd  with  iron  lungs. 

DRTD£K. 

Tbcrk  is  nothing  which  more  astonishes  a  foreigner, 
and  frights  a  country  squire,  than  the  Cries  of 
London.  My  good  friend  Sir  Roger  often  de- 
dares,  that  he  cannot  get  them  out  of  his  head,  or 
go  to  sleep  for  them,  the  finit  week  that  he  is  in 
town.  Or  the  contrary.  Will  Honeycomb  calls 
them  the  rumagt  de  la  vilUj  and  prefers  them  to 

•  Md  to  have  bt«n  wrtlUn  by  s  Mr.  Ouldiog.    See  No  852. 


I  the  sounds  of  larks  and  nightingales,  with  all  the 
music  of  the  fields  and  woods.  I  have  lately  rr- 
ceived  a  letter  from  soaie  very  odd  fdlow  upon  this 
sul^ect,  which  1  shall  leave  with  my  reader,  with- 
out saying  any  thing  further  of  it. 


SIR, 


'  I  AM  a  man  out  of  all  businea,  and  would  wil- 
lingly turn  my  head  to  any  thing  for  an  honest  live- 
lihood. I  have  invented  sevenl  pn^iects  for  raid- 
ing many  millions  of  money  without  bordeotag  the 
subject,  but  I  cannot  get  the  parliament  to  listen 
to, me,  who  look  upon  me,  forvooth,  as  a  crack, 
anid  a  projector ;  so  that  despairing  to  enrich  either 
myself  or  my  country  by  this  public-spirited  new,  I 
would  make  some  proposak  to  you  relating  to  a 
design  which  I  have  very  much  at  hearty  and  wlndi 
mny  procure  me  a  handsome  sobsistenoe,  if  you 
will  be  pleased  to  recommend  it  to  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster. 

*  The  post  1  would  aim  at,  is  to  be  comptroller- 
general  of  the  London  Cries,  which  are  at  prrseot 
under  no  manner  of  rules  or  discipline.  I  think  I 
am  pretty  well  qualified  for  thb  .place,  aa  being  a 
man  of  very  strong  lungs,  of  great  insight  Into  all 
the  branches  of  our  British  trades  and  manttfacturcs, 
and  of  a  competent  skill  in  music. 

*  The  Cries  of  Loodon'may  lie  divided  into  vocal 
and  instrumental.  As  for  the  latter,  tkry  are  at 
present  under  a  very  great  disorder.  A  freemaa 
of  London  has  the  privilege  of  disturbing  a  whole 
street  for  an  hour  together,  with  the  twaMing  of  a 
bnus  kettle  or  a  frying-pan.  The  walduaaa*t 
thump  at  midnight  startles  us  in  our  beds,  as  much 
as  the  breaking  in  of  a  thief.  The  sowgeidcr's 
horn  has  indeed  something  musical  in  lU  but  thb  b 
seldom  heard  within  tho  liberties.  I  would  thcie. 
fore  propose,  that  no  instnimeni  of  this  nature 
should  be  made  use  of,  which  I  have  not  taocd  aad 
licensed,  after  having  carefully  examined  in  what 
manner  it  may  affect  the  ears  of  her  n^jeUy's  iiq|r 
sul^ects. 

*  Vocal  cries  are  of  a  much  larger  extent,  aad 
indeed  so  full  of  incongruities  and  barbarim*,  that 
we  appear  a  dUtracted  city  to  foreignen,  who  do 
not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  such  enomMus  out- 
cries.   Milk  b  generally  sold  in  a  note  above  l>la« 
and  in  sounds  so  exceeding  shrilly  that  it  often  mh 
our  teeth  on  edge.    The  chimney-«weeper  is  con- 
fined to  no  certain  pitch ;  he  sometimes  ntten  him- 
self in  the  deepest  bane,  and  sometimes  in  the 
sharpctt  treble } :  ometimea  ia  the  highest,  and 
times  in  the  lowest  note  of  the  gamuL    The 
observation  might  be  made  on  the  retailers  of  i 
coal,  not  to  mention  broken  glujsrt,  or  l>rick-dmL 
In  thcM,  therefore,  and  the  like  cases.  It  should  be 
my  care  to  sweeten  and  mellow  the  voices  of  chrta 
itinerant  tradesmen,  before  they  make  tbesr  ap- 
pearance in  our  streets,  as  also  to  BfrimManriatr 
their  cries  to  their  respective  wares  {  and  to  take 
care  in  particular,  that  those  may  not  asake  the 
most  noise  who  have  the  leuat  to  adl,  which  b  very 
observable  in  the  venden  of  card-amlchea,  to  whom 
1  cannot  but  apply  that  old  proverb  of  **  Much 
cry,  but  little  wooL** 

*"  Some  of  these  lasUmentiooed  musirians  are  lo 
very  loud  in  the  sale  of  these  triff lug  manafactarrfy 
that  an  honest  splenetic  gentleman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance bargained  with  one  of  them  never  to  come 
into  the  street  where  he  lived.  But  what  was  the 
ettect  of  thb  contract?  Why,  the  whole  tribe  of 
card-match-maken  which  frequent  tbat  qaaner* 
passed  by  his  door  the  very  next  day,  ia  hopes  ol 
being  bought  off  after  the  mme  maoaer. 
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s  aooUi«r  great  impeifecUoD  in  onr  London 
that  there  is  no  jnst  time  nor  measure  ol»- 
io  them.    Our  news  thonld  indeed  be  pul>- 

0  a  very  qnfok  timef  becfioK  it  is  a  com- 
that  will  not  keep  cold.    It  should  not, 

r,  be  cried  with  the  same  precipitation  ai 
'et  this  is  generally  the  case.  A  bloody 
alarms  the   town  from  one  end  to   an- 

1  an  instant.  Every  modon  of  the  French 
shed  in  so  great  a  harry,  that  one  woold 
e  enemy  were  at  l>ur  gates.  This  likewise 
i  take  upon  me  to  legulate  In  such  a  manner, 
re  shoold  be  some  dUtinction  made  between 
adingof  a  victory,  a  march,  or  an  encamp- 
»  Dutch,  a  Portugal,  or  a  Spanish  mail. 
St  I  omit  under  this  head  those  excessive 
vitb  which  several  bobterous  rustics  infest 
^ts  in  tumip-srason ;  and  which  are  more 
ibie,  because  these  are  wares  which  are  in 
er  of  cooling  upon  their  handk 
-e  are  othera  who  affect  a  very  slow  tiaM, 

in  my  opinion  mnch  more  tnneable  than 
ler.  The  cooper  in  particuhu'  swells  his 
;  in  an  hoUow  voice,  rant  is  not  withoot  its 
r ;  nor  can  1  forbear  being  inspired  with  a 
reeable  melancholy,  when  I  hear  that  sad 
tnn  air  with  which  the  public  are  very  often 
if  they  have  any  chairs  to  mend?  Your 
nory  may  suggest  to  yon  many  other  la- 
e  ditties  of  the  same  nature,  in  which  the 

wonderfully  languishing  and  melodious. 
I  always  pleased  with  that  particular  time 
^ear  which  is  proper  for  the  pickling  of 

cucumben;  but,  alas!  this  cry,  like  the 

tbe  nightingale^  is  not  heard  above  two 

It  would  therefore  be  worth  while  to 

',  whether  the  same  air  might  not  in  some 

adapted  to  other  words, 
ight  likewise  deserve  our  most  serious  con- 
»n,  bow  far,  in  a  well  regulated  city,  those 
s  are  to  be  tolerated,  who,  not  contented 
:  traditional  cries  of  their  forefathers,  have 
I  particular  songs  and  tunes  of  their  own : 
vas,  not  many  yean  since,  the  pMCry-man, 


commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Colly-Molly- 
Puir*;  and  such  as  is  at  this  day  the  vender  of 
powder  and  wash-balls,  who,  if  I  am  rightty  in- 
formed, goes  under  the  name  of  Powder- Watt. 

*  I  must  not  here  omit  one  particiKir  ab«4urdity 
which  runs  through  this  whole  vociferous  genera- 
tion, and  which  renders  their  cries  vt*ry  often  not 
only  incommodious,  but  alto^fher  ui»**le99  to  the 
public.  1  mean,  that  idle  accompli^tinient  which 
they  all  of  them  aim  at,  of  crying  so  a^  not  to  bo 
understood.  Whether  or  no  thev  have  learned  this 
from  several  of  our  affected  singers,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  say  $  but  most  certain  it  is^  that 
people  know  the  wares  they  deal  in  rather  by  their 
tunes  than  by  their  words;  insomuch  that  1  have 
sometimes  seen  a  country  boy  mn  out  to  buy  apples 
of  a  bellowsHaender,  and  gingeiv|>read  from  a 
grinder  of  knives  and  scissan.  Nay,  sa  strangely 
infistuated  are  some  very  eminent  artists  of  this 
particular  grace  in  a  cry,  that  none  but  their  ac- 
quaintance are  able  to  gnem  at  their  piofesslon ; 
ror  who  else  can  know,  thai  **  work  if  I  bad  it/* 
should  be  the  signification  of  a  corn-cutter? 

'  Forasmuch,  therefore,  as  persons  of  this  rank 
are  seldom  men  of  genius  or  capacity,  I  think  it 
would  be  very  proper  that  some  man  of  good  sense 
and  sound  judgment  should  preside  over  these  pub- 
lic crio,  who  should  permit  none  to  lift  up  their 
voices  in  our  streets,  that  have  not  tunable  throats, 
and  are  not  only  able  to  overcome  the  noise  of  the 
crowd,  and  the  rattling  of  coaches,  but  also  to 
vend  their  respective  merchandises  in  apt  phrases, 
and  in  the  most  distinct  and  agreeable  sounds.  I 
'  do  therefore  humbly  recommend  myself  as  a  per- 
son rightly  qualified  for  this  post;  and  If  I  meet 
with  fitting  encouragement,  shall  communicate 
some  other  projects  which  I  have  by  roe,  that  may 
no  less  conduce  to  the  emolument  of  the  public. 

'  1  am,  sia,  &c. 

*  mjkLru  caoTcvcr/ 

ADDISOlf.  C 

*  Then  te  s  print  of  this  maa  In  the  Set  of  London  Crici^ 
M.  launm,  del.  P.  Tenpctt,  exc.  m  wc  Icun  ftwn  Gnlnfcr*^ 
Uognphkal  HIttory  of  BofUnd. 
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TO  TIB 

DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH*. 

KYLOKOy 

As  it  Is  mtvnl  to  bave  «  fiMidiica  fbr  what  hai 
cost  Of  much  time  and  atteatioB  to  produce,  I 
hope  3'oar  Grace  will  tor^^e  my  endeavour  to 

*  John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Mariboroogh,  and  PrlDce  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  one  of  the  ablcit  sUteunen,  and  moat 
polite  courtieri,  aa  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  generals,  and 
most  lliu&trious  heroes  of  hb  age,  was  the  sou  of  Mr  Winston 
Churchill,  of  Wotton  Basset,  in  Wiltahire,  and  bom  at  Ashe, 
In  Drron^iiire,  June  24*  1650.  He  was  at  first  page  of  ho- 
nour to  Jaaies  Dukeof  Tork;  but  being  strongly  inclined 
to  a  military  life,  he  obtained,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  an 
cnfcigncy  in  the  guards,  and  In  that  quality  serred  against 
the  Moon  at  TUigier.  In  the  war  with  the  Dutch  In  1079, 
he  served  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  the  PTrach  anny, 
where  he  dit»tinguish«d  hlnsclf  so  much  by  bis  gallantry 
and  conduct,  that  he  reoelTed  the  thanks  of  tiie  French 
monarch  at  the  heftd  of  the  army.  The'  Duke  of  Monmouth 
too,  at  hb  return  to  England,  declared  to  King  Charles  the 
$econd,  that  •  be  owed  hb  Ufe  at  the  siege  of  Macslaicb  to 
the  bravery  of  Captain  Churchill/  This  opened  the  way  for 
his  fbrther  advancement  i  and  be  was  accordingly  appointed 
lieutenaat-coloacl  of  Littleton's  regiment,  and  gentleman 
of  the  bed-chamber,  and  roaster  of  the  robea  to  James  Duke 
of  York.  Thb  prince  be  afterwards  attendcd.to  the  Low 
CqoBtrlca,  and  to  Scotland}  aad  It  waa  by  the  interest  of 
hb  royal  highness,  that,  in  169%  he  waa  made  Banm  of 
Symouth,  and  ootonel  of  the  third  troop  of  guards.  Upon 
the  accession  of  King  James  to  the  throne,  be  was  created 
Baion  Churchill,  of  Sandrldge,  in  the  county  of  Hertford, 
and  made  brigadier-general  of  hb  m^esty*!  anny ;  and  in 
thb  last  cnpacity  he  had  a  considerable  share  in  suppressing 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth*li  rebdboa.  Great,  however,  as  were 
the  obligations  which  he  lay  under  to  hb  sovereign,  tluMe 
which  be  owad  to  his  country  were,  in  hb  opinkm,  much 
greater;  for  when  he  saw  King  James  taking  stridct  tnwmrd 
destroying  the  religion  and  liberties  of  his  country,  he 
bnmediatdy  deserted  bin,  and  went  over  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  In  the  subacquent  reign  he  ei^yed  the  same  in- 
fluence which  he  had  possessed  in  the  preceding.  He  was 
sworn  of  the  peivy^orancil,  made  one  of  the  gentkaMn,of 
the  queen**  bed-chamber,  and  created  Earl  of  Marlborough. 
He  afterwards  served  with  great  reputation,  both  in  Vlanders 
and  in  Ireland;  bat,  in  l€93,  he  was  dismissed  lium  all  hb 
employments,  and  even  thrown  Into  the  tower  on  a  suspi- 
cion of  high  treason.  Thb  sospicion,  however,  appearing, 
upon  examination,  to  be  altogether  groundleas,  be  was  're- 
stored to  favour,  and  appointed  .fovemor  to  the  Duke  of 
Rhnicester,  whom  King  William  delivered  into  hb  hands 
with  thb  remarkable  expression,  *  My  lord,  make  him  but 
what  you  are,  and  my  nephew  will  be  all  that  I  wish  to  see 
him.*  Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  throne,  he 
was  made  a  knight  of  the  prter,  and  eaptain-gcneral  of  her 
aiiO<*ty**  Ibrces,  and  aent  over  to  Holland  with  the  character 
of  amhnamdor  extraordinary,  and  minister  plenipotentiary. 
The  states  ftoot  in  eomplimcat  to  the  queen,  and  as  a  proof 
tit  their  being  sensible  of  the  earl*s  own  merit,  oonstituted 
him  capcain-gcncfal  of  their  ferocs,  and  aosigaed  him  a  pen 


preierre  this  work  from  oblivioOy  by  BMwmg  to  it 
your  memorable  namew 

I  ihall  Dot  here  presume  to  mefitloii  the  lllm- 
trious  pama^es  of  your  life,  which  are  celelMatcd 
by  the  whole  a^e,  and  have  been  the  svbjcct  of 
the  most  soblime  pensi  bat  if  I  coald  eoovcy  yea 
to  posterity  la  your  private  character,  aad  d^ 

sion  of  one  hondrtd  thousand  florioa  per  ananm.  To  relate 
all  the  achlevemenU  be  peifbimad  during  the  sen  yean  that 
Ensued,  i.  e.  fh>m  1702  to  1718,  wonM  be  almoet  to  give  a 
hbtory  of  (kueen  Anne^  reign,  ft  may  be  eufMcnt  here  ts 
observe,  that  he  defrated  the  FVencb  arwlci,  tbongli  headed 
by  their  ablest  generals,  and  ahraya  superior  to  htan  in  point 
of  number,  in  several  pitched  battles,  at  Blenheim,  at  fUh* 
mllies,  at  Oudenafd,  at  Malplaquet,  ice.;  that  he  fcduead 
almost  every  place  of  importance  in  the  l^nch  and  ffpaaiA 
Netherlands;  Mved  the  empire;  secuied  the  United  Pm- 
vinces ;  raised  the  glory  and  consequence  of  Great  Bntaia; 
aiMl  humbled  the  pride  of  the  French  monarch  to  such  a 
degree,  that*  that  ambitious  prince,  who,  but  m  fHv  yean 
before,  had  seised,  in  imagination,  the  dominions  of  all  hb 
neighbours,  now  liegan,  in  earnest,  to  tremble  fbr  hb  own. 
In  a  word,  it  may  be  said  of  thb  general,  what  can  hardly 
be  mid  of  any  other,  that  he  never  fought  a  battle  which  be 
did  not  gain,  nor  ever  besieged  a  town  which  he  did  not 
take.  Even  in  the  earlier  part  of  hb  life,  he  gave  evident 
signs  of  what  he  afterwards  proved.  Prince  Vandemoal,  il 
b  said,  delivered  himaelf  to  King  William  in  the  foUonmg 
terms:  <Thcrc  b  somewhat  in  the  Earl  of  Marlboeongb,  thai 
I  want  words  to  exprem;  he  has  all  the  fkrcenem  of  Kiikr, 
all  the  judgment  of  Laniere,  all  the  oondoct  of  Macfcay,  aad 
all  the  hitrepidity  of  Colchester;  and  either  my  skill  ui  Cacai 
deceives  me,  which  yet  it  nevevdid,  or  he  wUI  make  a  greater 
figure  as  a  general,  than  any  snl^t  your  mq^esty  has.'  The 
king  smiled,  and  replied,  *  Marlborough  b  obUged  Sa  you  i 
but  1  really  bdleve  you  will  lose  no  credit  by  ynw  pit- 
dictlon.*  Hb  great  merit  mqtwith  a  suitable  reward.  Me 
was  honoured,  six  different  times,  with  the  thanha  of  the 
house  of  oommoos,  waa  created  a  duke,  bad  a  pmahm  of  ftve 
thoumnd  pounds  a  year  settled  upon  him  out  of  the  p•s^ 
oflke  revenue,  and  was  presented  with  the  manor  of  Wood- 
stock and  the  hundred  of  Wotton,  where  the  queen 
to  be  erected  fbr  him  a  noble  edlftce,  called 
in  memory  of  the  victory  which  be  had  gained  at  that  plarc. 
He  waa  likewise  created  rprinoe  of  the  empire,  by  the  title 
of  Prince  of  Mildenhelm,  In  the  provlnee  of  twahla.  Hn 
pnidenic  aad  moderation  were  equal  to  hb  other  great  qoa- 
Htics.  For  when,  upon  the  change  of  the  mtebtty  m  m*, 
he  found  hb  intcreit  at  court  considerably  diminbhed,  or 
rather  totally  annihilated,  he  stiU  continued  to  oerre  hn 
country  in  hb  military  ci^weity ;  aad  when  otitppad  of  kn 
command  about  two  years  after,  aad  even  omrily  aad  un- 
justly perMCuted,  iiMtead  of  ea^noUing  the  adaumsnattoa 
by  his  personal  disputes,  he  retired  into  a  foreign  canauy* 
where  he  renwined  till  the  decease  of  Qaeen  Anne ;  and 
returning  to  England  at  the  arressino  of  King  Oeaefe  the 
First,  he  was  by  that  prince  re^inelated  In  all  hb  fMmcr 
employments.  He  died  June  16,  I'm,  |n  the  meuty  third 
year  of  hb  age,  and  wsa  iatcired  wiih  gnat  Amsnl 
Westminster-abbey. 
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e  stalnre,  the  bciiavioiir,  and  aspect  of  the 
Mariborongh,  I  question  not  but  it^onld 
reader  with  more  a^eeable  images,  and 
I  a  more  delightful  entertainment,  than 
3  be  found  in  the  following,  or  any  other 

annot,  indeed,  withont  offence  to  your- 
^nre,  that  you  excel  the  rest  of  mankind 
1st,  as  well  as  the  greatest  endowments, 
e  it  a  circumstance  to  be  mentioned,  if  the 
id  attractions  of  your  penon  were  not  the 
eminence  you  have  abore  others,  which  ii 
>st  unobserved,  by  greater  writers. 
m  pleasing  would  it  be  to  those  who  shall 
surprising  revolutions  in  your  storyi  to  be 
luainted  with  your  ordinary  life  and  de- 
: !  How  pleasing  would  it  be  to  hear,  that 
man  who  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the 
of  all  that  had  opposed  the  cause  of  11- 
d  struck  a  terror  into  the  armies  of  France, 
:be  midst  of  his  high  station,  a  behaviour 
as  is  usual  in  the  fint  steps  towards  great- 
od  if  it  were  possible  to  ezpteas  that  easy 
,  which  did  at  once  persuade  and  corn- 
would  appear  as  clearly  to  those  to  come, 
I  to  his  GontcnporaricB,  that  all  the  great 
bich  were  bfoagfat  to  pass  under  the  con- 
9  well-governed  a  spirit,  were  the  blessings 
»  upon  wisdom  and  valour;  and  all  which 
rerse  fell  out  by  divine  permission,  which 
ot  to  search  into. 

ave  passed  that  year  of  life  wherein  the 
t  and  fortunate  captain,  before  your  time, 
he  bad  lived  enough  1]»pth  to  nature  and 
and  your  Grace  may  make  that  retieetion 
h  more  justice.  He  spoke  it  after  be  had 
It  empire  by  an  usurpation  upon  those 
had  eflulaved;  but  the  Prince  of  Jfindel- 
y  rejoice  in  a  sovereignty  which  was  the 
im  whose  dominions  he  had  preserved, 
established  upon  the  uninterrupted  success 
rable  designs  and  actions,  is  not  subject  to 
m  ;  nor  can  any  attempts  prevail  against 
I  the  proportion  which  the  narrow  circuit 
ir  bears  to  the  unlimited  extent  of  fame. 
ay  congratulate  your  Grace  not  only  upon 
^  achievements,  hat  likewise  upon  the 
irpiration  of  your  command,  by  which 
ry  is  put  out  of  the' power  of  fortune:  and 
»ttr  person  shall  be  so  too,  that  the  Author 
poser  of  all  things  may  place  you  in  that 
lansion  of  bliss  and  immortality  which  is 
1  for  good  princes,  law-given,  and  heroes, 
!  in  his  doe  time  removes  them  from  tlie 
I,  is  the  hearty  prayer  of, 

MT  LORD, 

Your  Grace's  most  obedient. 
Most  devoted  humble  servant, 

THE  SPECTATOR. 
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JErranti,  pauimfuc  octdotper  cumctaJtrtnH, 

VIRG.  An.  11.  ver.  5?7a 

EiplofioK  ev'iy  place  with  oirkMis  eyes. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOa, 

*  T  AM  very  sorry  to  find  by  your  discourse  upon 
X  the  eye  *,  that  you  liave  not  thoroughly  stu- 
died the  nature  and  force  of  that  part  of  a  beau- 
teous fiice.  Had  you  ever  been  in  love,  you  would 
have  said  ten  thousand  things,  which  it  seems  did 
not  occur  to  yon.  Do  but  reflect  upon  the  non- 
sense it  makes  men  talk,  the  flames  which  it  is  said 
to  kindle,  the  transport  it  raises,  the  dejection  it 
causes  in  the  bravest  men ;  and  if  yon  do  believe 
those  things  are  expressed  to  an  extravagance,  yet 
you  will  own,  that  the  influence  of  it  is  very  great, 
which  moves  men  to  that  extravagance.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  mind  is  some- 
times seated  there ;  that  a  kind  look  imparts  all 
that  a  year's  discourse  could  give  you,  in  one  mo- 
ment. What  matters  it  what  she  says  to  you  ?  «  Se^ 
bow  she  IooIls,"  is  the  language  of  all  who  know 
what  love  is.  When  the  mind  b  thus  summed  up 
and  expressed  in  a  glance,  did  you  never  observe 
a  sudden  joy  arise  in  the  countenance  of  a  lover  ? 
Did  yon  never  see  the  attendance  of  yean  paid^ 
overpaid  in  an  instant?  Ypna  Spectator,  and  not 
know  that  the  intelligence  of  aifection  is  carried  on 
by  the  eye  only ;  that  good-breeding  has  made  the 
tongue  mlsify  the  heart,  and  act  a  part  of  conti- 
nual constraint,  while  nature  has  preserved  the 
eyes  to  herself,  that  she  may  not  be  disguised,  or 
misrepresented.  The  poor  briife  can  give  her  hand, 
and  say,  **  I  do,"  with  a  languishing  air,  to  tbe 
man  she  is  obliged  by  cruel  parents  to  take  for 
mercenary  reasons,  but  at  the  same  time  she  cannot 
look  as  if  she  loved;  her  eye  is  full  of  sorrow,*  and 
reluctance  sits  in  a  tear,  while  the  oifering  of  a 
sacrifice  is  performed  in  what  we  call  the  marriage 
ceremony.  Do  you  never  go  to  plays  ?  Cannot  yon 
distinguish  between  the  eyes  of  those  who  go  to 
see,  trom  those  who  come  to  be  seen  ?  I  am  a  wo- 
man turned  of  thirty,  and  am  on  the  observation  a 
little;  therefore  if  you,  or  your  correspondent,  hnd 
consulted  me  in  your  discourse  on  the  eye,  I  could- 
have  told  you  that  the  eye  of' Leonora  is  slily 
watchful  while  it  looks  negligent ;  she  looks  round 
her  without  the  help  of  the  glasses  yoU  speak  of*, 
and  yet  seems  to  be  employed  on  objects  directly 
before  her.  This  eye  is  what  affects  chanconned- 
ley,  and  on  a  sudden,  as  if  it  attended  to  another 
thing,  turns  all  its  charms  against  an  ogler.  The 
eye  of  Lusitania  is  an  instrument  of  premeditated 
murder;  but  the  design  being  visible,  destroys  the 
execution  of  it;  and  with  much  more  beauty  than 
that  of  Leonora,  it  is  not  half  so  mischievous.  There 
is  a  brave  soldier*s  daughter  in  towfl,  that  by  her 
eye  has  been  the  death  of  more  than  ever  her 
father  made  fly  before  him.  A  beautiftil  eye  makes 
silence  eloquent,  a  kind  eye  makes  contradiction 
an  assent,  an  enraged  eye  makes  beauty  deformed. 
This  little  member  gives  life  to  every  other  part 
about  us,  and  1  believe  the  story  of  Argus  implies 
no  more,  than  that  the  eye  fs  in  every  part ;  that 
is  to  say,  every  other  part  would  be  mutilated, 
were  not  its  force  represented  more  by  the  eye, 
than  even  by  itself.  But  this  is  heathen  Greek 
to  those  who  have  not  convened  by  glances*   This, 
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•ir,  M  a  Uofnaie  id  which  there  can  be  do  deceit,! 
Dor  can  a  skUtul  obeerver  be  imposed  upon  by 
looks,  even  among  politicians  and  coartiers.  If 
>oa  do  me  the  honour  to  print  this  among  your 
speicniations,  1  shall  in  my  next  make  you  a  pre- 
sent of  secret  hiiitory,  by  translating  all  the  looks 
of  the  next  assembly  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  Into 
words,  to  adorn  some  future  paper. 

*  I  am,  SIB, 

«  Yoar  fhithful  friend, 

*  HABT  HBABTFaXK.* 
*  DSAR  MB.  SPBCTATOB, 

*  I  BAva  a  sot  of  a  hunbaod  that  lives  m  rery  scaii> 
dalontlife,  and  wastes  away  his  body  and  fortune 
in  debaucheries  I  and  is  immoveable  to  all  the  aigu- 
meats  I  aio  urge  to  him.  I  would  gladly  know 
whether  in  some  cases  a  cadgel  may  not  be  allowed 
as  a  good  figure  of  speech,  and  wMther  it  may  not 
)»e  lawfully  used  by  a  female  orator. 

'  Your  humble  servant, 

*  9ABVABA  CBABTBBC' 
'MB,  SPKCTATOB, 

*  Tbodgu  I  am  a  practitioner  In  the  law  of  some 
standing,  and  have  heard  many  eminent  pleaders 
in  mv  time,  as  well  as  other  eloquent  speaken  of 
both  uf)iver»itic8,  yet  I  agree  witii  yon,  that  women 
are  better  qualtiied  t6  succeed  in  oratory  than  the 
men,  aud  believe  this  is  to  be  resolved  into  natunU 
causes.  Yqu  have  mentioned  only  the  volubility 
pf  iheir  tongue ;  but  what  do  you  think  pf  the 
silent  flatter)  of  their  pretty  faces,  and  the  per- 
suasion i^hich  even  an  insipid  discourse  carries  with 
it  when  flowing  from  bCfUitiful  lips,  to  which  it 
would  be  cruel  to  deny  any  thing  ?  It  is  certain 
too,  that  they  are  poue»sed  of  some  springs  of  rhe- 
toric which  men  want,  such  as  tears,  fainting-fits, 
ahd  the  like,  which  I  have  seen  employed  upon 
occasion,  with  good  success.  Tou  must  know  I 
am  a  plain  man,  and  love  my  money  {  yet  1  have 
a  spouse  who  is  so  great  an  orator  in  this  way,  that 
she  draws  from  me  what  sums  she  pleases.  £very 
room  ip  my  house  is  furnished  with  trophies  of  her 
eloquence,  rich  cabinets,  piles  of  china,  Japan 
screens,  and  costly  jars;  and  if  you  were  to  come 
into  my  great  parlour,  you  would  fancy  yourself 
In  an  India  warehouse.  Besides  this  she  keeps  a 
squirrel,  and  I  am  doubly  taxed  to  pay  for  the 
china  he  breaks.  She  is  seized  with  periodical  fits 
Cbout  the  time  of  the  subscriptions  to  a  new  opera, 
and  is  drowned  in  tears  after  having  seen  any  wo- 
man there  in  finer  clothes  Ihiln  herxlf.  These  are 
arts  of  persuasion  purely  feminine,  and  which  a 
tender  heart  cannot  resist.  What  I  would  there- 
fore desire  of  you,  is,  to  prevail  with  your  friend 
who  has  promised  to  dissect  a  female  tongue,  that 
he  would  at  the  same  time  give  us  the  anatomy  of 
a  female  eye,  and  explain  the  %prings  and  sluices 
irhich  feed  it  with  such  ready  supplies  of  moisture; 
and  likewise  show  by  what  means,  if  possible,  they 
piay  be  stopped  at  a  reasonable  expense.  Or,  in- 
deed, since  there  is  something  so  moving  in  the  very 
image  of  weeping  beauty,  it  would  be  worthy  his 
art  to  provide,  timt  these  eloquent  drops  may  no 
more  be  lavished  on  trifles,  or  employed  ai  servants 
to  their  wayward  wills  i  but  reserved  for  serious 
occasioiM  la  life,  to  adorn  gencrooi  pity,  true  peni- 
tencC|  or  real  sorrow 

*  I  am,  Ac* 


mjp.ir-*>Tkto  letter  by  ■oo; 
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Indignor  quicquam  reprehendi,  mm  qttiM  crwwc 
CompotUuM,  wUtpideoe puttier,  »ed  quta  nwper, 

HUH.  Ep.  U.  .1.  1.  vcr.  7& 

I  loM  my  Mttene*,  mmI  I  own  it  loOk 
When  woriu  are  ceosur'd,  not  ••  bad,  bvt  new. 

POPE. 

Tbbbb  is  nothing  which  more  denotes  a  great  mind 
than  the  abhorrence  of  envy  and  detraction.  This 
pamion  reigns  more  among  bad  pocci  Ihaa  BBMNig 
any  other  set  of  men. 

Ai  there  are  none  more  ambitious  of  faoie,  than 
those  who  are  conversant  in  poetry,  it  is  very  nato- 
ral  for  such  as  have  not  succeeded  in  it  to  depre^ 
ciate  the  worlds  of  those  who  have.  For  since  they 
cannot  raise  themselves  to  the  reputation  of  their 
fidlow-writers,  they  must  endeavour  to  sink  it  to 
their  own  pitch,  if  they  would  still  keep  themselves 
upon  a  level  with  them. 

The  greatest  wits  that  ever  were  produced  la 
one  age,  lived  together  la  so  good  an  undentand- 
ing,  and  celebrated  one  another  with  so  much  ge- 
nerositv,  that  each  of  them  receives  an  additional 
lustre  nrom  his  contempomriei,  and  is  more  faasoos 
lor  having  lived  with  men  of  so  extraordinary  a 
genios,  than  if  he  had  himself  been  the  sole  wooidcr 
of  the  age.  1  need  not  tell  my  reader,  that  I  here 
point  at  the  reign  of  Augustas  %  and  1  believe  he 
will  be  of  my  opinion,  that  neither  Virgil  nor  Ho- 
race would  have  gained  so  great  a  reputatioD  la 
the  world,  had  they  not  been  the  friends  and  ad- 
miren  of  each  other.  Indeed  all  the  great  writers 
of  that  age,  for  whom  singly  we  have  so  great  an 
esteem,  stand  up  together  as  vouchen  for  one 
another*s  reputation.  But  at  the  same  tinae  that 
Virgil  was  celebrated  by  Gnliiis,  Pn>perttvs,  Ho- 
race, Varius,  Tucca,  and  Ovid,  we  know  that 
Bavins  and  Mcvins  were  his  declared  foes  and 


In  our  own  country  a  man  seldom  sets  «p  for  a 
poet,  without  attacking  the  reputation  of  all  his 
brothers  in  the  art.  The  ignorance  of  the  aaoderos, 
the  scribblers  of  the  age,  the  decay  of  poetry,  are 
the  topics  of  detraction  with  which  he  mBluu  hb 
entrance  into  the  worid :  but  how  much  more  noMe 
is  the  fame  that  is  built  on  candour  and  ingenuity, 
according  to  those  beautiful  lines  of  Sir  John  Den* 
ham,  in  hu  poem  on  Fletcher's  works  I 

*  But  wbltber  am  I  itrayM  •  I  need  not  raise 
Trophica  to  tticc  ftom  other  men**  dtapmitc: 
Nor  b  thy  feme  on  Icsaer  mint  built. 
Nor  Dcc<b  thy  jiMter  title  the  fbul  guilt 
Of  eastern  hiofi,  who,  to  secure  their  rdgn. 
Muat  have  their  brotbcn,  sons,  and  Uadrad 


'2 

fine 


I  am  sorry  to  find  that  an  aathor  *,  who  is 
justly  esteemed  aaH>ng  the  best  jw^pes,  has 
mitted  some  strokes  of  this  nature  lato  a  very 
poem  I  I  mean  The  Art  of  Critichan,  which 
published  some  months  since,  and  is  a  aiaaterp 
in  its  hind.    The  observatioas  follow  oa 
like  those  in  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  wiihoM 
methodical  regularity  which  would  have  been 
qnisite  in  a  prose  author.    They  are  wmm  of 
uncoBUMNi,  but  such  as  the  reader  bum  assa 
when  he  sees  them  explaiaed  with  that 
nod  peispicuity  In  which  th^  are  delivered, 
for  those  which  are  the  most  known,  and  the 
received,  they  are  placed  in  so  bcmlfil  a 
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ted  with  siidi  apt  allasioni,  that  they 
1  all  the  graces  of  novelty,  and  make 
who  was  before  acquainted  with  them, 
onvinced  of  their  tmth  and  solidity, 
i^e  me  leare  to  mention  what  Monsieur 
M»  very  well  enlarged  upon  in  tiie  pre- 
forlUj  that  wit  and  fine  writing  do  not 
uch  in  advancing  things  that  are  new, 
;  things  that  are  known  an  agreeable 
mposnble  for  us,  who  live  In  the  latter 
world,  to  make  observations  in  enti- 
ty, or  in  any  art  or  science,  which  have 
iched  upon  by  others.  We  have  little 
but  to  represent  the  common  sense  of 
more  strong,  more  beautiful,  or  more 
ights.  If  a  reader  examines  Horace's 
ry,  be  will  find  but  very  few  precepts 
he  may  not  meet  with  in  Aristotle,  and 
not  co.nmonly  known  by  all  the  poets 
Stan  age.  His  way  of  expressing  and 
m,  not  his  inveation  of  them,  fs  what 
ly  io  admire. 

eason  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the 
some  as  the  works  of  those  critics  who 
positive  dogmatic  way,  without  either 
;nlu8,  or.  Imagination.  If  the  reader 
>w  the  best  of  the  Latin  critics  wrote, 
heir  manner  very  beantifaUy  described 
ters  of  Horace,  Petronius,  QnintUian, 
s,  as  they  are  drawn  in  the  essay  of 
DOW  speaking. 

ave  mentioned  Longinus,  who  io  his 
IS  given  ns  the  same  kind  of  sublime, 
serves  in  the  several  passages  that  oc- 
m  ;  I  cannot  bat  take  notice  that  our 
or  has  after  the  same  manner  ezem- 
il  of  his  precepts  In  the  very  precepts 
I  shall  produce  two  or  three  instances 
Speaking  of  the  insipid  smoothness 
readers  are  so  moch  in  love  with,  he 
wing  venes : 

rqual  fyll^les  slone  icqulre, 
Um  e«r  the  opoi  v^weto  tire, 
:pleCivc«  their  feeble  sid  do  join, 
\om  w<MtU  oft  creep  in  one  doll  line.' 

ig  of  the  vowels  in  the  second  line,  the 
Io*  in  the  third,  and  the  ten  monosyl- 
fourth,  give  such  a  beauty  to  this  pas- 
aid  have  been  very  much  admired  in 
•oet.  The  reader  may  observe  the  fol- 
ia the  view : 

Alexandrine  ends  the  taa%, 

irounded  taake  drags  its  iloir  length  sloag.' 

irds, 

ottgh  no  bsrsbneii  givef  oAnce, 
auflt  Mem  an  echo  to  the  lenie. 
rain  when  Zephyr  gently  bkms^ 
toth  •tream  in  smoother  numbers  flowi; 
ud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 
ough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar, 
strives  some  rork^  vast  weight  to  throw, 
iabouiB,  and  the  words  move  slow  ; 
n  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
*  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  main.' 

tiful  distich  upon  Ajaz  \a  the  foregoing 
e  in  mind  of  a  description  in  Homer's 
bich  none  of  the  critics  have  taken  no- 
is  where  Sisyphus  is  represented  lift- 
i  up  the  hill,  which  Is  no  sooner  carried 
»f  it,  bat  it  immediatefy  tumbles  to  the 
his  double  motion  of  the  stone  Is  admi- 
tbed  in  the  muaben  of  the*  venes  i  as 


in  the  four  first  it  is  heaved  np  by  sieveral  spondees 
intermixed  with  proper  breathing  places,  and  at 
last  truadlcs  down  in  a  continaal  line  of  dac- 
tyls: 

Km  fjuf  liffvfof  uatiivft  x^ti;  siXyi'  'x^^'*' 

HTOi  •  fui  (ntii(t«7ofxivo;  X*^*'  ^'  tmrn  rt, 

Aaay  «hif  f»Ato*i  molt  Xsifey*  aXX'  «Tf  fjLtXXoi 

Aa^v  vir4^»Xffiv,  TeT*  aK0fft4'a<nu  Kp7atio 

AVTic  nr«Ja  utinii  Ju/XivifTQ  Xaa;  awnim. 

ODYSS.  U.     , 

'  I  turnM  my  eve,  and  as  1  tam*d  sarvey'd 
A  moumftil  vtaion !  the  Sisyphian  shade: 
With  many  a  weary  step,  an«l  many  a  croan, 
Up  the  high  bill  be  heaves  a  huge  round  stone; 
The  huge  round  stone,  resulting  with  a  bound, 
Thunden  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  gnmnd.' 

POPE. 

It  would  be  endless  to  quote  venes  out  of  Virgil 
which  have  this  particular  kind  of  beauty  in  the 
numberi :  bat  I  may  take  an  occasion  in  a  futnre 
paper  to  show  several  of  them  which  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  others. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  taking  no- 
tice that  we  have  three  poems  in-oor  tongue,  which 
are  of  the  same  nature,  and  each  of  them  a  master- 
piece in  Its  kind ;  the  Essay  on  Translated  Vene*, 
the  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Poetry  i,  and  the  Essay 
upon  Criticism  |. 

C. 


ADblSOM. 


N''  254.    FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  21,  1711. 

ItfMfOf  f  gar;  a^TiSf  0  it  fft/vpi  jo;  a^o(  s9iXXi(* 

On  love  of  virtue  reverence  attends, 
But  sensual  pleasure  in  onr  ruin  enda. 

Wneir  I  consider  the  ftdse  Impremions  which  aiw 
received  by  the  generality  of  the  world,  I  am  troo- 
bled  at  none  more  than  a  certain  levity  of  thought, 
which  many  yonng  women  of  qmlity  have  enter<^ 
tained,  to  the  haurd  of  their  characters,  and  the 
certain  mlsfortnne  of  their  lives.  The  first  of  the 
following  letters  may  best  represent  the  faults  I 
would  now  point  at ;  and  the  answer  to  it  the  tern;* 
per  of  mind  in  a  contrary  character. 

'  irr  DKAB  HAaaioT, 
'  If  thon  art  she,  but  oh  how  fallen,  how  changed, 
what  an  apostate  1-  how  lost  to  all  that  is  gay  and 
agreeable!  To  be  married  I  find  is  to  be  buried 
alive.  I  cannot  conceive  it  more  dismal  to  be  shut 
up  in  a  vault  to  converse  vrith  the  shades  of  my 
ancestors,  than  io  be  carried  down  to  an  old-  ma- 
nor-house in  the  country,  and  confined  to  the  con- 
vemtion  of  a  sober  husband,  and  an  awkward 
chambermaid.  For  variety  I  suppose  yoa  may  en- 
tertain yoorMlf  with  madam  in  her  grogram  gown, 
the  spouse  of  your  parish  vicar,  who  has  by  Ihis 
time,  I  am  sure,  well  furnished  yon  with  receipts 
for  making  salves  and  possets,  distilling  cordial 
waters,  making  syrups,  and  applying  poultices. 

'  Blest  solitude!  I  wish  thee  joy,  my  dear,  of  thy 
loved  retirement,  which,  indeed,  you  would  per- 
suade me  is  very  agreeable,  and  different  enough 
from  what  I  have  iKre  described :  but,  child,  I  am 
alraid  thy  brains  are  a  little  disordered  with  ro- 
mances and  novels.  After  six  months  marriage  t6 
hear  thee  talk  of  love,  and  paint  the  country 


*  By  the  Eari  of  Boacommon. 
4  By  the  Dnkt  of  Nsnnaaby. 
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Kflncf  10  loMy,  it  a  lUde  exftraTSgant;  one  would 
think  jon  IHcd  the  IWci  of  tylvan  deities,  or  roved 
MDOBf  the  walks  of  Pandise*  like  the  Ont  happy 
pair.  But  pr*yihee  lea?e  these  whimsies,  and  come 
to  town  in  order  to  live,  and  talk  like  other  mor- 
tals. However,  as  I  am  extremclv  interested  in 
your  reputation,  I  would  willingly  give  you  a  little 
good  adviee  at  your  fint  appearance  under  the 
character  of  a  married  woman.  It  is  a  little  in- 
solent in  me,  perhaps,  to  advise  a  matron «  but  I 
am  so  afraid  you  will  uiake  so  silly  a  figure  as  a 
fond  wife,  that  1  cannot  help  warning  yost  not  to 
appear  in  any  public  places  with  your  husband, 
and  never  to  saunter  about  St.  Jaaes*s.park  toge- 
ther:  if  yoa  presume  to  enter  the  ring  at  Hyde* 
park  together,  you  are  ruined  fdr  ever;  nor  must 
you  take  the  least  notice  of  one  another  at  the 
playhouse,  or  opera,  unless  yoi»  would  be  laughed 
■t  Mir  a  very  loving  couple,  most  happily  paired  in 
the  yoke  of  wedlock.  1  would  recommend  the 
example  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours  to  your  imi- 
tatioo;  she  is  the  most  negligent  and  fashionable 
wife  in  the  world ;  she  is  hardly  ever  seen  in  the 
same  place  with  her  husband,  and  if  they  happen 
to  meet,  you  would  think  them  perfect  strangers  I 
sho  never  was  heard  to  name  him  in  his  abs^ce, 
and  takes  care  he  shall  never  be  the  sul^cct  of  any 
discourse  that  she  has  a  share  in.  1  hope  you  will 
propose  thb  lady  as  a  pattern,  thouch  I  am  very 
muph  afraid  you  will  be  so  silly  to  Slink  Portia, 
&C.  Sabine  and  Roman  wives,  muah  brighter  ex- 
amples.  I  wish  it  may  never  come  into  your  head 
to  Imitate  those  antiquated  creatures  so  far  as  to 
come  into  public  in  the  habit,  as  well  ns  air,  of  a 
Roman  matron.  Yon  maka  already  the  enter- 
ta&aaeat  at  Mrs.  Modish*s  tea-table  i  she  says,  she 
always  thought  you  a  discreet  penoo,  and  quali- 
Aed  to  manage  a  family  with  admirable  prudence  t 
she  dies  to  see  what  diemore  and  serious  airs  wed- 
lock has  given  you;  but  she  says,  she  shall  never 
foigive  your  choice  of  so  gallant  a  man  ns  Bella- 
moor  to  tiansfbrm  him  to  a  mere  sober  husband ; 
it  was  unpardonable.  You  see,  my  dear,  we  all 
envy  your  happiaesi,  and  no  pcnon  more  than 

« Your  humble  servant, 

*  LTDia.* 

'  Bb  not  in  paitot  fMd  madam,  for  my  appeaiw 
aace  in  town;  I  shall  frequent  no  public  placM,  or 
snake  any  visits  where  the  character  of  a  modest 
Wife  Is  ridiculoos.  Am  tot  yov  wild  raillery  on 
akMHmMiy,  it  is  aU  hypocrisyi  you  and  all  the 
handsoase  yoang  women  of  your  acqimintanra 
show  yovrselvet  to  no  other  p^prpose,  than  to  gala 
a  conquest  over  soaM  mnn  of  worth,  la  order  to 
bestow  your  charaa  and  fbrtaae  on  bias.  There  is 
■a  indeceacy  la  the  confessioa,  the  design  ss  m»- 
desT,  aad  hoaoanble,  and  aUyoar  affectatioa  can* 
not  disguise  it. 

*  1  am  marrifd,  and  have  no  otiier  concern  hat 
to  please  the  ana  I  lovei  he  Is  the  end  of  evciy 
care  1  havei  if  I  dresk  it  is  for  him i  if  1  rend 
a  poem,  or  a  play.  It  Is  to  qualify  myself  for  a 
coBvenntion  agreeable  to  hb  teste:  he  is  nloMMt 
the  ead  of  my  devotloasi  half  my  prayen  are 
Ibr  his  happlaess — I  love  to  talk  of  him,  and 
iwver  hear  Usa  named  bat  with  ptensure  and  emo- 
tioo.  1  am  your  fHead,  aad  wish  you  happlaess  { 
bat  am  sorry  to  see  by  the  air  of  your  letter,  tWt . 
set  of  wooMn  who  are  got  lata  the 
ndllery  of  every  thiag  that  is  sober, 
decent,  aad  proper:  aiatrfmony  and  the  deigy  are 
the  topics  01  people  of  little  wit,  and  no  under- 
standing.   I  own  to  you,  I  have  leaned  of  the 


vicar's  wifb  all  you  tax  me  with.  She  is  a  dis* 
creet,  ingenious,  pleasant,  pious  womaai  I  unh 
she  had  the  handling  of  you,  aad  Uiu.  Modbki 
you  would  Sod,  if  you  were  too  free  with  her»  ike 
would  soon  make  you  as  charming  as  ever  you  a  ere  i 
she  would  make  you  blush  as  much  as  if  ypu  mem 
had  been  fine  ladies.  The  vicar,  madass,  b  m 
kind  as  to  visit  my  husband,  aad  hb  agreeable 
conversation  has  brought  him  to  eqioy  many  tobrr 
happy  hours  when  even  I  am  shat  out,  aad  aijr  drar 
master  b  entertaiaed  only  with  hb  own  thooghd. 
These  things,  dear  aiadam,  will  be  lasting  satbbc- 
tions,  when  the  fine  ladies,  and  the  coxcombs,  by 
whom  they  form  themselves,  are  iireparabl^  ridi- 
culous, ridiadous  in  old  age. 

*  J  am,  MAOAH, 
'  Your  most  hnaible  servaal, 

*  MABT  HOME.' 
*  DBAa  Ha.  SPaCTATOII« 

'  You  have  ao  gpodnem  in  the  world,  and  are  not 
in  earnest  in  any  thing  you  say  that  is  serious,  if 
yon  do  not  send  me  a  plain  answer  to  thb.    1  lap- 


pened  some  days  past  to  be  at  the  play,  where, 
during  the  time  or  performance,  1  coiald  not  kerp 
my  eyes  off  from  a  beautiful  youag  creature  a  bo 
sat  just  before  me,  and  who  I  have  beeo  since  is- 
formed  has  no  fortaae.  It  would  utterly  raia  ny 
reputatioa  for  discretioo  to  marry  sack  a  oar,  sa) 
by  what  I  can  learn  she  has  a  character  of  crest 
modesty,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  thoaght  os 
any  other  way.  My  mind  has  ever  since  bera  lO 
wholly  beat  on  her,  that  I  am  mach  ia  danger  of 
doing  something  very  extravagant*  withoat  joir 
speedy  advice  to, 

'  Year  aiost  hnmbia  servaat' 

I  am  sorry  I  canaot  answer  thb  in-patient  fes« 
tlemnn,  bat  by  aaother  question. 

'  oBAa  GoaaGSPovDEirr, 
'  Yfovm  you  aurry  to  please 
yourself?* 


T 


fC«  855.    SATURDAY,  DfiCBMBER  St,  \\ 


Ter  purt  UUo  potermM  fsufooic  nhdto. 

Hot.  Bp.  L  L  L  T«r.  X- 

nrrrATBD. 

Know  there  sreihymis,  which  (ftrnh  and  ftvah  spplyM) 
Will  cult  tho  onaaeit  pappj  of  hb     " 


Tax  soul,  considered  abstractedly  fkom  lis  paaisa^ 
b  of  a  remim  and  sedentary  aatare*  slow  ia  its  ir- 
solves,  and  languishing  In  its  exocatiaaa,  The  me 
therefore  of  the  pamioos  b  to  stir  It  ap,  aad  to  pst 
it  upon  action,  to  awakea  the  andentaadisg,  to 
enforce  the  will,  aad  to  aMke  the  whole  man  mtit 
vigoroas  and  attentive  in  the  prasecatioo  ef  ka 
designs.  As  thb  b  the  end  of  the  paaloas  ia  ge- 
nerBl,soit  b  particalariy  afaasbitioa,  which  pmke* 
the  soul  to  such  actions  as  are  apt  to  procare  hsaosr 
and  reputatioa  to  the  actor.  Bat  if  we  carry  oar 
reflectioos  higher,  we  mi^  dlMOvct  Ibrtber  eait 
of  Providence  in  implantteg  thb  pnmioa  fai  wan* 
kind.  *^      ^         ■^ 

It  was  neeessary  for  the  worU,  that  «ti  ^ 
be  inveated  nnd  Improved,  books  wHtiea  aad  i 
mitted  to  posterity,  aatloas  coaqaered  aad 
IBaed.    Now  liace  die  proper  asd 
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d  the  like  gnat  actions,  would  only  in* 
loos  minds;  there  would  be  bat  small 
ts  io  the  woild,  were  there  not  some 
nciple  of  action  working  equally  with 
od  such  a  principle  is  ambition,  or  a 
me,  by  wbicli  great  endowments  are 
to  lie  idle  and  useless  to  the  public, 
cioos  men  are  overreached,  as  it  were, 
1  contrary  to  their  natural  inclinations, 
and  laudable  course  of  action.  For 
her  obserre,  that  men  of  the  greatest 
most  fired  with  ambition ;  and  that,  on 
»  mean  and  narrow  minds  are  the  least 
it:  vihether  it  be  that  a  man's  sense  of 
ipacities  makes  him  despair  of  coming 
iiat  he  has  not  enough  range  of  thongbt 
or  any  good  which  does  not  more  im- 
late  to  his  interest  or  convenience ;  or 
*occ,  in  the  very  frame  of  his  soul, 
ibject  him  to  such  a  pasdion  as  would 
ibe  world,  and  a  torment  to  himself, 
this  desire  of  fkme  very  strong,  the 
obtaining  it,  and  the  danger  of  losing 
iinedy  would  be  sofBcient  to  deter  a 
vain  a  pursuit. 

are  there  who  are  furnished  with  abl- 
it  to  recommend  their  actions  to  the 
»f  the  world,  and  to  distingniidi  them- 
the  rest  of  mankind }  Providence  for 
t  sets'  OS  upon  a  level,  and  observes  a 
portion  in  its  dispensations  towards  os. 
us  perfect  in  one  accomplishment,  It 
ives  us  defective  in  another,  and  seems 
:r  of  preserving  every  person  from  be- 
d  deficient  in  his  qualifications,  than 
Loy  single  one  eminent  or  extraordi- 

g  those  who  are  the  most  richly  cu- 
lture, and  accomplished  by  their  own 
V  few  are  there  whose  virtues  are  not 
the  ignorance,  prqjudice,  or  envy  of 
:rs!  Some  men  cannot  discern  between 

a  mean  action.  Others  are  apt  to 
m  to  some  false  end  or  intention;  and 
»ely  misrepresent,  or  put  a  wrong  in- 

on  them.  But  the  more  to  enforce 
Uion,  we  may  observe,  that  those  are 
tat  unsucccfsfol  ip  their  pursuit  after 
re  most  desirous  of  obtaining  it.  It 
remark  upon  Cato,  that  the  less  he 
y,  the  more  he  acquired  it*, 
an  ill-natured  pleasure  in  crossing  our 

and  disappoioting  us  In  what  our 
lost  set  upon.  When  therefore  they 
red  the  passionate  desire  of  fame  in 
s  man,  (as  no  temper  of  mind  is  more 

itself)  they  become  sparing  and  re- 
eir  commendations,  they  envy  him  the 
of  an  applause,  and  look  on  their 
T  as  a  kindness  done  to  his  person, 
bute  paid  to  his  merit.  Others  who 
a  this  natural  pervcneacss  of  temper, 
in  their  praises  of  one  who  sots  too 
e  OQ  them,  lest  they  should  raise  him 

his  own  imagination,  and  by  conse* 
jve  him  to  a  greater  distance  from 

er,  this  desire  of  .fame  naturally  be- 
nbitious  roan  into  such  indecencies  as 
ng  to  his  reputation.  He  is  still  afraid 
bis  actions  should  be  thrown  away  in 
hi  3  deserts  should  be  concealed  from 

*  DC  BcL  Csta.  c.  49. 


the  notice  of  the  world,  or  receive  any  dlsadvsn* 
tage  from  the  reports  which  others  make  of  them. 
This  often  sets  him  on  empty  boasts  and  ostenta^ 
tioos  of  himself,  and  betrays  him  into  vala  fan* 
tasticar  recitals  of  his  own  performances.  His 
discourse  pnerally  leans  one  way,  and  whatever 
b  the  subject  of  it,  tends  obliquely  either  to  the 
detracting  fk'om  others,  or  to  the  extolling  of  him- 
self. Vanity  is  the  natural  weaknem  of  an  ambi- 
tions man,  which  exposes  him  to  the  secret  soarft 
and  derision  of  those  he  coovetses  with,  and  rains 
the  character  he  Is  so  industrious  to  adianee  by  it. 
For  though  his  actions  are  never  so  glorious,  they 
lose  their  lustre  when  they  are  drawn  at  large,  and 
set  to  show  by  his  own  hand ;  and  as  the  world  la 
more  apt  to  find  fault  than  to  commend,  the  IkmM 
will  j[irobably  be  censured,  when  the  great  action 
that  occasioned  It  is  forgotten. 

Besides,  this  very  desire  of  fame  is  looked  on  at 
a  meanness  and  imperfection  In  the  greatest  cha- 
racter. A  solid  and  substantial  greatness  of  sold 
looks  down,  with  a  generous  neglect,  on  the  ce»- 
sores  and  applauses  of  the  multitude,  and  placet 
a  man  beyond  the  little  noise  and  strife  of  tongues. 
Accordingly  we  find  in  ourselves  a  secret  awe  and 
veneration  for  the  character  of  one  who  moves 
above  us,  in  a  regulair  and  illustrious  coune  of  vir- 
tue, without  any  regard  to  our  good  or  ill  opinions 
of  him,  to  our  reproaches  or  commendations.  A» 
on  the  contrary  it  if  usual  for  us,  when  we  would 
take  off  from  the  fame  and  reputation  of  an  ac- 
tion, to  ascribe  it  to  vainglory,  and  a  desire  df 
fkme  in  the  actor.  Nor  is  this  common  jodgaMOt 
and  opinion  of  mankind  ill«foundM :  for  certainly 
it  denotes  no  great  bravery  of  mind,  to  be  worked 
op  to  any  noble  action  by  so  selfish  a  motive,  and 
to  do  that  out  of  a  desire  of  fame,  which  we  could 
not  be  prompted  to  by  a  disinterested  love  to- 
mankind,  or  by  a  generous  passion  for  the  glory 
of  him  that  maide  us. 

Thus  Is  fame  a  thing  dilBcult  Xo  b^  obtained  by 
all,  but  particularly  by  those  who  thirst  after  it, 
since  most  men  have  so  much  either  of  ilWnatnre, 
or  of  wariness,  as  not  to  gratify  or  soothe  the  va* 
nity  of  the  ambitious  man;  and  since  this  veiV 
thirst  after  fame  naturally  betrays  him  into  such 
indecencies  as  are  a  lessening  to  his  repntatioa,and 
is  itself  looked  upon  as  a  weaknem  in  the  greatest 
charactcn. 

In  the  next  place,  fame  it  easily  kNt,aad  at  dif- 
ficult io  be  preserved  at  it  was  at  first  to  be  ac- 
quired. But  this  I  shall  make  the  subject  of  a  fol- 
lowing paper. 

AnoiBon.  C. 
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^n/Al  fto  Tf  iuao\  iriXiTou*  w#fi|  ^n  tutfai 
Th»  fAoX  I  ogyccXcv  it  ffpMI  — - 

HESIOD. 

Desire  of  fame  by  various  ways  b  cross'd. 
Hard  to  be  galnM,  and  tmj  to  be  lost. 

TBEas  are  many  pamions  and  tempen  of  mind 
which  naturally  dispose  us  to  depress  and  vilify  the 
merit  of  one  rising  in  the  esteem  of  mankind.  All 
those  who  made  their  entrance  into  the  world  with 
the  same  advantages,  and  were  once  looked  on  at 


his  equals,  are  apt  to  think  the  fame  of  his  merita 
a  reflection  on  their  own  indeserts;  and  will  there- 
fore take  care  to  reproach  him  with  the  scandal  of 
some  past  action,  or  derogate  from  the  worth  of 
the  present,  that  they  may  still  keep  him  on  the 
same  level  with  themselves.    The  like  kind  of  con- 
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tide ntkMi  often  stirs  up  (he  enwy  of  such  as  were 
once  bii  niperion,  who  think  it  a  detraction  from 
tJi^ir  merit  to  see  another  get  ground  upon  them, 
and  overtake  them  in  the  porsuits  of  glory;  and 
will  therefore  endeavour  to  sink  h\^  reputation, 
'  that  they  oiay  the  better  preserve  their  own.  Those 
who  were  once  his  equals  envy  and  defame  him, 
because  they  now  see  him  their  superior ;  and  those 
who  were  once  hu  superiors,  because  they  look 
upon  him  as  their  equal. 

But  further,  a  nan  whose  extraordinary  reputa- 
tion thus  lifts  him  up  to  the  notice  and  observation 
of  mankind,  draws  a  multitude  of  eyes  upon  him, 
that  will  narrowly  inspect  every  part  of  him,  con- 
sider him  nicely  in  all  views,  and  not  be  a  little 
pleased,  when  they  have  taken  him  in  the  wont 
and  most  disadvantageous  light.    There  are  many 
who  find  a  pleasure  in  contradicting  the  common 
reports  of  fame,   and  in  spreading  abroad  the 
weaknesses  of  an  exalted  character.    They  publish 
their  ill-fiatnred  discoveries  with  a  secret  pride, 
and  applaud  themselves  for  the  singularity  of  their 
Judgment,  which  has  searched  deeper  than  others, 
detected  what  the  rest  of  the  world  have  over- 
looked, and  found  a  flaw  in  what  the  generality  of 
nankiod  adaiires.    Otben  there  are  who  proclaim 
the  erroi^  and  infirmities  of  a  great  man  with  an 
inward  tttisfiKtion  and  complacency,  if  they  dis- 
cover none  of  the  like  errors  and  Infirmities  in 
themselves;  for  while  they  are  exposing  another's 
weaknesses,  they  are  tacitly  aiming  at  their  own 
commendations,  who  are  not  snl^ect  to  the  like  in- 
firmities, abd  are  apt  to  be  transported  with  a 
•ecret  kind  of  vanity,  to  see  themselves  superior  in 
tome  respects  to  one  of  a  sublime  and  celebrated 
reputation.    Nay,  it  very  often  happens,  that  none 
are  more  industrious  in  publishing  the  blemishes  of 
an  extraordinary  reputation,  than  such  as  lie  open 
to  the  same  censures  in  their  own  characters,  as 
either  hoping  to   excuse  their   own  defects  by 
the  authority  of  so  high  an  example,  or  raise  an 
imaginary    applause   to  themselves,  for    resem- 
bling a  penon  of  an  exalted  reputation,  though 
la  the  blameable  parts  of  his  character.    If  all 
these  secret  springs  of  detraction  fail,  yet  very 
often  a  vain  ostentation  of  wit  sets  a  man  on  at- 
tacking an  established  name,  and  sacrificing  it  to 
the  mirth  and  laughter  of  those  about  him.    A  sa^ 
tire  or  a  libel  on  one  of  the  common  stamp,  never 
saects  with  that  reception  and  approbation  among 
its  readers,  as  what  is  aimed  at  a  person  whose 
laerit  places  him  upon  an  eminence,  and  gives  him 
a  more  conspicuous  figure  among  men.    Whether 
it  be  that  we  think  it  shows  greater  art  to  expose 
and  tnm  to  ridicule  a  man  whose  chaiacter  seems 
so  improper  a  subject  for  It,  or  that  we  are  pleased 
by  some  Implicit  kind  of  revenge  to  see  him  taken 
down  and  bombled  in  his  reputation,  and  in  some 
meusure  reduced  to  our  own  rank,  who  had  so  far 
raised  himself  above  us  in  the  reports  and  opinions 
of  mankind. 

Thus  we  see  how  many  dark  and  intricate  sbo- 
tives  there  are  to  detraction  and  defamfitioo,  and 
bowmanv  malicious  spies  are  searching  into  the 
actions  of  a  great  man,  who  U  not,  always,  the  beat 
prepared  for  so  narrow  an  Inspection.  For  we 
snay  generally  observe,  that  our  admiration  of  a 
famotts  man  lessens  upon  our  nearer  acquaintance 
with  him;  and  that  we  seldom  hear  the  description 
of  a  celebrated  person,  without  a  catalogue  of 
some  notorious  weaknesses  and  infirmities.  The 
reason  may  be,  because  anv  little  slip  is  more  con- 
spicuous and  observable  in  his  conduct  than  In  an- 
other \  as  it  is  not  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  his 


character;  or  because  it  is  impoarible  for  ants 
at  the  same  time  to  be  attentive  to  the  mere  at- 
portant  part  of  his  life,  and  to  keep  a  waicbroi 
eye  over  all  the  inconsiderable  circnuwtaiicn  of 
his  behaviour  and  convenation ;  or  becamr,  si  vr 
have  before  observed,  the  same  temper  of  mnA 
which  inclines  us  to  a  desire  of  fame,  naturally  bf- 
trays  us  into  such  slips  and  onwarinesses,  as  an  ooc 
incident  to  men  of  a  contmry  disposition. 

After  all  it  mist  be  confessed,  that  a  ooble  and 
triumphant  merit  often  breaks  through  and  A*-*- 
pates  these  little  spots  and  sullies  in  its  repaUtiotj 
but  if  by  a  mistaken  pursuit  after  fame,  or  thmntk 
human  infirmity,  any  false  step  be  made  lo  ibf 
more  momentous  concerns  of  life,  the  whole  schme 
of  ambitions  designs  is  broken  and  disappuiatcd. 
The  smaller  stains  and  blemishes  may  die  away  aD4 
disappear;  amidst  the  brightness  that  surrooDdi 
them;  but  a  blot  of  a  deeper  nature  casts  a  ikadf 
on  all  the  other  beauties,  and  darken)  the  whole 
character.  How  difficult  therefore  b  it  to  preserve 
a  great  name,  when  he  that  has  acquired  it  ii  «• 
obnoxious  to  such  little  weakneaes  and  infinnitici 
as  are  no  small  diminution  to  it  when  discovcrd  j 
especially  when  they  are  so  indostriooBly  pro- 
claimed, and  aggravated  by  such  as  were  ooce  Im 
superion,  or  equals ;  by  such  as  would  set  to  slwv 
their  judgment,  or  their  wit,  and  by  such  as  ar« 
guilty,  or  innocent,  of  the  same  slips  or  miscot^ 
ducts  in  their  own  behaviour! 

But  were  there  none  of  these  dispositiom  is 
others  to  censure  a  famous  man,  nor  aay  such  w^ 
carriages  in  himself,  yet  would  he  meet  with  so 
small  trouble  in  keeping  up  his  repatatiou,  io  ail 
its  height  and  splendour.  There  must  be  alwa}<  i 
boble  traia  of  actions  to  preserve  bis  Cune  io  lif« 
and  motion.  For  when  it  is  ooce  at  a  ttaod,  H 
naturally  flags  and  languiihrs.  Admiration  n  a 
very  short-lived  passion,  that  immediately  deoji 
upon  growing  familiar  with  Itt  object,  ualea  it  be 
still  fed  with  fresh  discoveries,  and  kept  aihe  br 
a  new  perpetual  succession  of  mirados  rising  sp 
to  its  view.  And  even  the  greatest  actiov  of  a 
celebrated  penon  labour  under  thb  disadvaataicfi 
that,  however  surprising  and  extraordinary  thri 
may  be,  they  are  no  moro  than  what  are  expectH 
from  him;  but,  oh  the  contrary,  if  they  fall  ant 
thing  below  the  opinion  that  Is  conceived  of  km 
though  they  might  raise  the  repwtatioa  of  aoocher,; 
they  are  a  diminution  to  his. 

One  would  think  then  shoold  be  something  woe- 
derfully  jpleasing  in  the  pooseosioo  of  fame,  thai, 
notwithstanding  all  these  mortifying  comider»- 
tions,  can  engage  a  man  In  so  desperate  a  puimit^ 
and  yet,  if  we  consider  the  little  happinew  ihsi 
attends  a  great  character,  and  the  amllitude  of 
disquietudes  to  which  the  desire  of  it  sal^|ecto  aai 
ambitious  mind,  one  WQuld  be  still  the  more  lar- 
prised  to  see  so  many  rcstlcn  candidates  for  ifan. 
Ambition  raises  a  secret  tumuH  in  thesoaUtti 
Inflames  the  mind,  and  puts  it  into  a  violcat  burr; 
of  thought.  It  Is  still  reacbis^  after  an  empty 
inmginary  good,  that  has  not  in  it  the  power  i» 
abate  or  satisfy  it.  Moat  other  things  we  ioog  for* 
can  allay  the  cravings  of  their  proper  seme,  sod 
for  a  while  set  the  appetite  at  rest:  bat  fame  is  a 
good  so  wholly  foreign  to  our  nataresit  that  «c 
have  no  faculty  in  the  soul  adapted  fea  it,  nor  ao« 
organ  in  the  body  to  relish  it ;  an  piMeet  of  desiir. 
placed  out  of  the  poaiblHty  of  fraltloa.  Ii  m*> 
indeed  fill  the  mind  for  a  while  with  a  giddy  iiid 
of  pleasure,  but  it  is  such  a  pleasure  as  amir*  a 
man  restlevs  and  uneasy  under  it;  asid  which  4<i^ 
not  so  much  satisfy  the  present  Ihifst,  as  it  esciu- 
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rei,  aad  seti  the  lool  oo  new  enCerpriiei. 
few  ambicioos  racB  are  there f  who  have 
icfa  fame  as  (hey  desired,  and  whose  thirst 
IS  not  been  as  eager  in  the  very  height  of 
Qtatioo,  as  it  was  before  tbejr  became 
id  eminent  among  men?  There  is  not  aaj 
Dce  in  Caesar's  character  which  gives  me 
idea  of  him,  timn  assaying  which  Cicero 
frequently  made  ose  of  in  private  con- 
*  That  be  was  satisfied  with  his  share  of 
sme/  *  Se  $atU  vel  ad  naiuram  vel  ad 
triste.'  Many  indeed  have  given  over 
aiu  after  fame,  bat  that  has  proceeded 

0  the  disappointments  they  have  met  in 

1  their  experience  of  the  littJ«  pleasure 
pads  it,  or  from  tiie  better  iofonnations' 

coldness  of  old  age  i  bui  seldom  from  a 
iction  and  acquiescence  in  their  preient 
s  of  iL 

'ame  only  umatisfying  in  itself,  but  the 
it  lays  us  open  to  inany  accidental  troo- 
h  those  are  free  from  who  have  no  such 
egard  for  it.  How  often  is  the  ambitious 
lown  and  disappointed,  if  he  receives  no 
»re  he  expected  it  ?  Nay,  how  often  is 
ed  with  the  very  praises  be  receives,  if 
»t  rise  so  high  as  he  thinks  they  ought ; 
r  seldom  do,  unless  increased  by  flattery, 
men  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  us  q*  we 
irselvcs?  Bat  if  the  ambitious  man  can 
h  grieved  even  with  praise  itself,  how 
able  to  bear  np^linder  scandal  and  de- 
fnr  the  same  temper  of  mind  which 
I  desire  fiune,  makes  him  hate  reproach, 
be  tnmsported  with  the  eztmordinary 
men,  he  will  be  as  much  dejected  by 
ires.  How  little  therefore  is  the  happi- 
ambitious  man,  who  gives  every  one  a 
Dver  it,  who  thus  subjects  himself  to  the 
1  speeches  of  others,  and  puts  it  in  the 
*very  malicious  toogoe  to  throw  him  into 
lelaocholy,  and  destroy  his  natural  rest 
e  of  mind  i  especially  when  we  consider 
irid  Is  more  apt  to  censure  than  applaud, 
f  fuller  of  imperfections  than  virtues, 
r  further  obs^e,  that  such  a  man  will 
rieved  for  the  loai  of  fame,  than  he  could 
pleased  with  the  enjoyment  of  it.  For 
presence  of  this  imaginary  good  cannot 
lappy,  the  absence  of  it  ma^  make  us 
because  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  object 
nd  that  share  of.  pJfeoMire  which  it  is  ca- 
^ivittg  ns;  but  ia  the  loss  of  it  we  do  not 
1  pur  grief  to  the  real  value  it  bean, 
value  oor  fancies  and  imaginations  set 

Dsiderable  is  the  satislaetion  that  fame 
ig  with  it,  and  so  great  the  disqnietades 
t  makes  us  liable.  The  desire  of  It  stirs 
leasy  motions  ia  the  mind,  and  is  imther 
han  satisfied  by  th^  presence  of  the  thing 
The  enj<^yment  of  it  brinp  bpt  very  little 
hoi^  the  loss  or  want  of  it  be  very  sen- 
ifllictiii^ )  and  even  this  little  happineas 
precarious,  that  it  wholly  depends  upon 
'  others.  '  We  are  not  only  tortured  by 
iches  which  are  offered  us,  but  are  dis- 
by  the  silence  of  men  when  it  is  nnez- 
d  hambled  ewa  by  their  praises 

I.  *    r. 
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No  slumber  teal*  the  eye  of  Piovldcnoe, 
Pretent  to  e?*jy  action  we  comiaence. 

That  I  might  not  lose  myself  upon  a  sutyect  of  so 
great  extent  as  that  of  fame,  1  have  treated  it  in 
a  particular  order  and  method.  I  have  first  of  all 
considered  the  reasons  why  Providence  may  have 
implanted  in  our  minds  such  a  principle  of  action  *« 
1  have  in  the  next  place  shown  from  many  consi* 
derations,  fint,  that  fame  is  a  thing  dUficult  to  be 
obtained,  and  easily  lost;  secondly,  that  it  brings 
the  ambitious  man  very  Utile  hiippineas,  but  sub* 
jects  him  to  much  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction  f « 
I  shall  in  the  last  place  show,  that  it  hinders  us 
from  obtaining  an  ead  which  we  have  abilities  to 
acquire,  and  which  is  accompanied  with  fullnem 
of  satisfaction.  I  need  not  tell  my  reader,  that  t 
mean  by  this  end,  that  happiness  which  is  reserved 
for  us  in  another  worid,  which  every  one  has  abili- 
ties to  procure,  and  which  will  bring  along  with  it, 
'  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasures  for  evermore.* 

How  the  pursuit  after  fame  may  hinder  ns  in 
the  attainment  of  this  great  end,  I  shalUipave  the 
reader  to  collect  from  the  three  following  const 
derations  t 

First,  Because  the  strong  desire  of  fame  breedt 
several  vicious  habits  in  the  mind. 

Secondly,  Because  many  of  those  actions,  which 
are  apt  to  procure  fame,  are  not  in  their  nature 
conducive  to  this  our  ultimate  happine»s. 

Thirdly,  Because  if  we  should  allow  the  same 
actions  to  ba  the  proper  instruments,  both  of  ac< 
quiring  fame,  and  of  procuring  this  happiness,  they 
would  nevertheless  fail  in  tli^  attainment  of  this 
last  end,  if  they  proceeded  from  a  desire  of  the 
fint 

These  three  propositions  are  self-evident  to  Aos^ 
who  are  vened  in  speculations  of  morality.  For 
which  reason  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  them,-  but 
proceed  to  a  point  of  the  same  nature,  which  may 
open  to  us  a  more  uncommon  field  of  speculation. 

From  what  has  been  already  observed,  1  think 
we  may  have  a  natural  conclusion,  that  it  is  the 
greatest  folly  to  seek  the  praise  or  approbation  of 
any  being,  besides  the  Supreme;  and  that  fof  these 
two  reasons ;  because  no  other  being  can  make  a 
■^K^  judgment  of  us,  and  esteem  us  according  to 
our  merits;  and  because  we  can  procure  no  consi- 
derable benefit  or  advantage  from  the  esteemuind 
approbation  of  any  other  being. 

in  the  fint  place,  no  other  being  can  make  a 
right  judgment  of  us,  and  esteem  us  according  to 
our  merits.  Created  beings  see  nothing  but  our 
outside,  and  can  therefore  only  frame  a  judgment 
of  us  from  our  exterior  actions  and  behaviour;  but 
how  unfit  these  are  to  give  us  a  right  notion  of 
each  others  perfections,  may  appear  from  several 
considerations.  There  are  many  virtues,  which  ia 
their  own  nature  are  incapable  of  any  outward 
representation;  many  silent  perfections  in  the  soul 
of  a  good  man,  which  are  great  ornaments  to  hu- 
man natnre,  but  not  able  to  discover  themselves  to 
the  knowledge  of  others ;  they  are  transacted  in 
private  without  noise  or  show,  and  are  only  visible 
to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts.   What  actions  ca» 
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exprev  the  entire  purity  of  tbought  which  refines 
and  wBctifira  a  ▼irtuouf  man?  That  lecret  rest 
and  contentedncH  of  miodf  which  i^irei  him  a  per- 
fect eqjoyoicnt  of  his  pMtent  condition  ?  That  in- 
ward pleasure  and  conplaccncy  which  he  feels  in 
doin^  good?  That  delight  and  satlsfiMtion  which 
he  takes  in  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  another? 
These  and  the  like  virtoes  are  the  bidden  beauties 
of  a  soul,  the  secret  graces  which  cannot  be  disco- 
vered by  a  mortal  eye,  but  make  the  soul  lovely 
and  precious  In  His  sight,  from  whom  no  secrets 
are  concealed.  Again,  there  are  many  virtues 
which  want  an  opportunity  of  exerting  and  show- 
ing chemseWes  in  actions.  Every  virtue  requires 
time  and  place^  a  proper  object  and  a  fit  conjunc- 
ture of  circumstances,  for  the  due  exercise  of  it. 
A  state  of  poverty  obscures  all  the  virtues  of  libe- 
rality and  munificence.  The  patience  and  forti- 
tude of  a  martyr  or  confessor  lie  concealed  in  the 
flonrishing  times  of  Christianity.  Some  virtues  are 
only  seen  in  allHctioo,  and  some  in  prosperity; 
some  in  a  private,  and  others  in  a  public  capacity. 
But  the  great  Sovereign  of  the  world  beholds  every 
perfection  in  its  obscurity,  and  not  only  sees  what 
we  do,  but  what  we  would  do.  He  views  our  be- 
haviour in  every  concurrence  of  aflairs,  and  sees 
OS  engaged  in  aU  the  possibilities  of  action.  He 
iKMOvers  the  martyr  and  confessor  without  the 
trial  of  flames  and  tortures,  and  will  hereaOer  en- 
title many  to  the  reward  of  actions,  which  they 
bad  never  the  opportunity  of  performing.  Another 
reason  why  men  cannot  form  a  right  jud^rment  of 
as  is,  because  the  same  actions  may  be  aimed  at 
different  ends,  and  arise  from  quite  contrary  prin- 
ciples. Actions  Are  of  so  mixed  a  nature,  and  so 
full  of  circumstances,  that  as  men  pry  into  them 
more  or  less,  or  observe  some  ports  more  than 
others,  thev  take  different  bints,  and  put  contrary 
Interpretations  on  them ;  so  that  the  same  actions 
nay  represent  a  man  as  hypocritical  and  designing 
to  one,  which  make  him  appear  a  saint  or  hm  to 
another.  He  therelbre  wno  looks  upon  the  soul 
thresh  its  outward  actions,  often  sees  it  through 
a  dcceitAd  medium,  which  is  apt  to  discolour  and 
pervert  the  object:  so  that  on  this  accsount  also, 
He  b  the  only  proper  judge  of  our  perfrctions, 
who  does  not  guess  at  the  sincerity  of  our  Inten- 
tions fWnn  the  goodness  of  our  actions^  but  weighs 
ibe  goodness  of  onr  actions  by  the  sincerity  of  our 
Intentions. 

Bat  fBrther,  it  b  Impossible  for  outward  actions 
to  represent  the  perfections  of  the  sonl,  becanse 
they  can  never  show  the  strength  of  those  princi- 
ples tnm  whence  thev  proceled.  They  arc  not 
adequate  expressions  of  our  virtues,  .and  can  only 
ihow  ns  what  habits  are  In  the  soul,  without  disco- 
vering the  degree  and  perfection  of  such  habits. 
They  are  at  best  but  weak  resemblances  of  our 
Itfleotions,  faint  and  Imperfect  copies,  that  may 
acquaint  us  with  the  genenU  design,  but  can  never 
exprrsi  the  beanty  and  life  of  the  original.  But 
the  great  Judge  of  all  the  earth  knovt s  every  dif- 
ferent state  and  degree  of  human  improvement, 
from  those  weak  stirrings  and  tendencies  of  the 
will  which  have  not  yet  formed  themselves  Into 
regular  purpetes  and  designs,  to  the  last  entire 
finbhing  and  consummation  of  a  good  habit.  He 
beholds  the  flm  imperfect  rudiments  of  a  virtue  in 
the  soul,  and  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  it  In  ail  its 
progress,  till  it  Ims  received  every  grace  it  Is  ca- 
pable of,  and  appean  in  its  full  beauty  and  per^ 
fcction.  Thos  we  see,  thnt  none  but  the  Supreme 
Being  can  esteem  us  according  to  our  proper  m^ 
ritii,  since  all  othen  nnst  judge  of  us  from  our  out- 


ward actiont;  which  can  never  give  tbem  i  ^ 
estimate  of  us,  since  there  are  many  perfertMoi 
of  a  man  which  are  not  capable  of  appearing  is 
actions;  many  which,  allowing  no  natural  iao- 
pncHy  of  showing  themselves,  wnnt  an  opporttoitj 
of  doing  it ;  or  should  they  all  meet  vrlth  an  oppor- 
tunity of  Bppearii^;  by  actioos,  yet  those  actiom 
may  be  mis{nterprHed,and  applied  to  wrong  prin* 
ciples  :  or  though  they  plainly  discot cred  tbe  prin- 
ciples from  whence  they  proceeded,  they  could 
never  show  the  degree,  strength,  and  perfection  of 
those  principles. 

And  as  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  only  proper 
judge  of  our  perfections,  so  b  be  the  only  fit  re- 
warder  of  them.  Thb  is  a  consideration  that  comes 
home  to  our  interest,  as  the  other  adapts  Itself  to 
our  ambition.  And  what  could  the  most  nsplring, 
or  the  most  selfish  man  derire  more,  were  he  to 
form  the  notion  of  a  Being  to  whom  he  would  re- 
commend himself,  than  such  a  knowledge  as  cao 
discover  the  least  appearance  of  perfection  rn 
him,  and  such  a  goodnem  as  will  proponioa  a  re- 
ward to  it? 

Le^  the  ambitions  man  therefara  tnm  all  hts  de- 
sfare  of  feme  thb  way ;  and  that  he  mav  prepoie  to 
himself  a  fame  worthy  of  hb  ambitson,  let  him 
consider,  that  If  he  employs  hb  aWlittet  to  the  beil 
advantage,  the  time  will  come  when  the  Suprene 
GUvernor  of  the  world,  the  great  Judge  of^  oina- 
kind,  who  sees  every  degree  of  perfeetloo  in  othm, 
and  pomessct  all  possible  perfDctloo  in  hianHf, 
shall  proclaim  hb  worth  before  men  and  aaceh, 
and  pronounce  to  him  in  the  preience  of  the  wMe 
creation  that  best  and  most  significant  of  applauHt, 
'  Well  done,  thou  good  and  felthfU  servant,  enter 
thou  into  thy  Master's  joy.' 
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Divide  and  rale. 

pLBaoimB  and  recreation  of  one  klni  or  other  trr 
absolutely  neocssnry  to  relieve  onr  mbidB  nnd  bo- 
dies from  too  coostnat  attention  nnd  lal>oar :  vrhere 
therefore  public  diversions  are  totetaied,  U  liehovfs 
persons  of  distinction,  with  their  power  and  exm* 
pie,  to  preside  over  them  In  such  a  manner,  as  to 
check  any  thing  that  tends  to  the  oofTuption  of 
mannen,  or  which  b  too  mean  or  trivial  for  iht 
entcftahiniettt  of  reasonable  creaturesL  As  to  the 
diversions  of  Ihh  kind  in  thb  town,  w«  owe  them 
to  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music  My  own  privase 
opinion,  with  relation  to  sneh  iwrmOmm,  I  havs 
heretofore  given  with  all  the  franknem  lasngianMet 
what  concerns  thoia  arts  at  prennt  the  render  Aall 
have  fhmi  my  eonrespoodents.  The  feit  of  the 
letters  with  which  I  ncqult  myself  for  thb  day,  h 
written  by  one  who  proposes  to  improve  our  en- 
tertainments of  dramatic  poetry,  and  the  othrr 
conies  from  three  penons,  who  as  soon  ns 
wiU  be  tho^ht  cnpable  of  advandt^  the 
state  of  nraiic. 


'  '  Mn.  SPBCTATOn, 

*  I  AM  considerably  obliged  to  yon  for  yonr  speedy 
publication  of  my  last  in  yonn  of  the  U9th  hitfaai, 
and  am  in  no  small  hopes  of  bdng  settled  in  the 
post  of  Comptroller  of  the  Crica.  Of  all  the  oh- 
Jections  I  have  hearkened  after  to  public  ceitr 
houses,  there  b  but  one  that  sceam  to  cany  any 
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Fitii  il,  ▼is.  Hut  inch  aposi  wouli  cone  too 
nature  of  a  monopoly*  JNow,  air,  becaate  I 

ave  all  sorts  of  people  made  easy,  aod  be- 

lo^  to  have  more  Btriii|;s  thao  ooe  to  my 
case  that  of  comptroller  should  fail  me,  I 

ice   formed  another  project,  which  beioi; 

I  oo  the  diTiding  a  present  monopoly,  I 

II  sive  the  public  an  equivalent  to  their  foil 
Yott  know,  sir,  it  is  allowed,  that  the 

of  the  stage  is,  as  the  Latin  has  it,  juamda 
1  dicere  vUte,  Now  there  beipg  but  one 
;  theatre  Ucensed  for  the  delist  and  profit 
Ktenaive  metropolis,  I  do  hiunbly  propose, 
convenience  of  sudi  of  its  inhabitants  as 
distant  from  CovenUgarden,  that  another 
of  ease  asay  be  erected  in  some  spacious 

the  cityt  and  tiiat  the  direction  thereof 
made  a  franchise  in  fee  to  me  and  my  bdrs 
And  that  the  town  may  have  no  j^oosy 
ver  coming  into  an  union  with  the  set  of 
ow  in  heiag,  I  do  further  propose  to  coa- 
'i^T  my  deputy  my  near  kinsman  and  ad- 
,  Kit  CrotciMst*,  whose  long  experience  and 
mepts  in  thqie  atain  need  no  recommenda- 
t  was  obvious  to  every  Spectator,  what  a 
fiereoi  (oot  the  stage  was  upon  diuriag  hn 
lejit ;  and  had  he  not  been  bolted  oat  of 
doors,  his  garrison  ssigbt  have  held  out  Cor 
;  haviag  by  long  paini  and  perseverance 
at  the  art  of  makii^  his  army  fight  without 
yrovtsions.  I  must  confess  it,  with  a  ix«e- 
'  amazement  I  see  so  wonderful  a  genius 
le,  and  the  late  slaves  of  the  stage  now  be- 
5  masters,  dunces  that  will  be  sure  to  sup- 
1  theatrical  entertaianuBots  and  activities 
y  are  not  able  thepQselvrs  to  shine  in  I 
ry  man  that  goes  to  a  play  is  not  obliged 

either  wit  or  undentaading ;  and  I  insist 
,  that  all  who  go  there  should  see  something 
lay  improve  them  in  a  way  of  which  they 
able.  In  short,  sir,  I  would  have  somethiog 
B  well  as  said,  on  the  stage.  A  man  m>y 
I  active  body,  though  he  has  not  a  ^uick 
ion  ;  for  the  iautation  therefore  of  such  as 

I  may  so  MM^k,  corporeal  wits,  or  nimble 
,  I  would  nin  ask  any  of  the  present  mis- 
rs,  why  should  not  rope-dancers,  vanlters, 
'«»,  ladder-waikeiB,  and  pottnreHnastcrB  ap- 
;ain  on  our  stage  ?  After  such  a  representa- 
five-bar  ^Ue  would  be  leaped  with  a  better 
lext  time  axiy  of  the  audience  went  a  huot- 
)ir,  these  thiugs  cry  aloud  for  refornmtioa, 
1  properly  under,  the  province  of  Spectator* 
1 ;  but  how  indeed  should  it  be  otherwise, 
iellows  (that  for  twenty  yean  together  were 
>aid  but  as  their  master  was  in  t^e  humour) 
resume  to  pay  others  more  than  ever  they 
their  lives  ;  and,  in  contempt  of  the  practice 
oos  of  condition,  have  the  insolence  to  owe 
desman  a  farthing  at  the  end  of  tivt  week. 
1  I  propose  is  the  public  good ;  for  oo  ooe 
agine  1  shall  ever  get  a  private*  shilliog  by 
'refore  I  hope  you  wiM  recommend  this  mat- 
one  of  your  tbb  week^s  papers,  and  desire 
my  house  opens  you  will  accept  the  liberty 
>r  the  trouble  you  have  received  from, 

.    I  have  as-  *""' 

0ces  that  the     *■  Your  homble  servant, 

ik-makerf  will  «.*.»«*,«.,«.#»«■«.' 

iarc  for  us.  ^^^  crotchbt. 


•  This  was  Christopher  Rich, 
f  See  No  235. 


'  Ma.  SPECTATOK, 

*  Wf^  whose  names  are  subscribed,  think  you  the 
properest  person  to  signify  what  we  have  to  otter 
the  town  an  behalf  of  ourselves,  and  the  art  which 
we  profess,  music     We  conceive  hopes  of  your 
favour  from  the  speculations  on  the  mistakes  which 
the  town  run  into  with  regard  to  their  pleasure  of 
this  kind  \  and  believing  your  method  of  judging 
is,  that  you  consider  music  only  valuable,  as  it  is 
agreeable  to,  and  heightens  the  purpose  of  poetr>, 
we  consent  that  it  is  not  only  the  true  way  of  relish- 
ing that  pleasure,  but  also  that  without  it  a  com- 
posure of  music  is  the  same  thing  as  a  poem,  where 
all  the  roles  of  poetical  numbers  are  observed, 
though  the  words  have  no  sense  or  meaning;  to 
say  it  shorter,  mere  musical  soonds  in  our  art  are 
no  other  than  nonsense  verses  are  in  poetry.    Music 
therefore  Is  to  aggravate  what  is  intended  by  poe- 
try;  it  must  always  have  sot^e  passion  or  sentioient 
ta  express,  or  e]3e  violins,  voices,  or  any  other  or- 
gans of  sound,  afford  aq  entertainment  very  little 
above  the  rattles  of  children*    It  was  from  tbb 
opinion  of  the  matter,  that  when  Mr.  Clayton  had 
finished  his  studies  in  Italy,  and  brought  over  the 
opera  of  Arsinoe,  that  Mr.  Haym  and  Mr.  Diea- 
part,  who  had  the  honour  to  be  well  known  and 
received  among  the  nobUity  and  gentry,  were  aea- 
lously  inclined  to  assist  by  their  solicitations,  in 
iatrodudng  so  elegant  an  entertainment  as  the  1 1» 
liaa  music  grafted  upon  English  poetry.    For  thte 
end  Mr.  Diropart  and  Mr.  Haym,  according  to 
their  several  opportunities,  promoted  the  iatr^uo- 
tiofl  of  Arsinoe,  and  did  it  to  the  best  advantage  so 
great  a  novelty  would  allow.    It  is  not  proper  to 
trouble  you  wUh  particulars  of  the  just  complaints 
we  all  of  us  have  to  make ;  but  so  it  is,  that  with- 
out regard  to  our  obliging  pains,  we  are  all  equaUy 
set  asUe  in  the  present  openu    Our  application 
therefore  to  you  is  only  to  insert  this  letter  in  your 
paper,  that  the  town  may  know  we  have  all  three 
joined  together  to  make  entertainments  of  jatoic 
for  the  luttire  at  Mr,  Clayton's  house  in  York* 
bnildinga    What  we  promise  ourselves  is,  to  make 
a  subscription  of  two  guineas,  for  eight  times  { 
aad  that  the  catertainm^^  with  the  names  of  the 
authors  of  the  poetry,  may  be  printed,  to  be  sold 
In  the  house,  with  an  account  ofthe  several  authors 
of  the  vocal  ns  well  as  the  instrumental  aumc  for 
each  night;  the  money  to  be  paid  at  the  receipt  of 
the  Hckets,  at  Mr.  Charles  LiUie'a     It  wUI,  we 
hope,  sir,  be  easily  allowed,  that  we  aw  capable 
of  undertaking  to  eaiubit^  by  our  joint  force  and 
different  qoalificatioas,  all  that  can  be  done  in 
music ;  but  lest  you  should  tfiink  so  dry  a  thing  at 
an  accootit  of  our  proposal  should  be  a  matter 
unwortl^  of  your  paper,  which  getfesally  contains 
something  of  public  use,  give  iis  leave  to  say,  that 
favouring  our  design  is  no  less  than  reviving  an 
art,  which  runs  to  ruin  by  the  utmost  barbarism 
under  an  affeetation  of  knowledge*    We  afan  at 
establishing  some  settled  notion  of  what  is  music, 
at  recovering  from  neglect  and  want  very  many 
families  who  depend  upon  it,  at  making  all  fo- 
reigners who  pretend  to  succeed  in  England  to 
learn  (he  language  of  it  as  we  ourselves  have  done, 
and  not  be  so  insolent  as  to  expect  a  whole  nation, 
a  refined  and  learned  nation,  sbonld  submit  to  learn 
thein.    Ka  a  word,  Mr.  Spectator,  with  all  defor- 
ence  and  humility,  we  hope  to  behave  oursdvcs  in 
this  undertaking  in  such  a  manner,  that  all  £ng 
lishmen  who  have  any  skill  in  music  may  be  fur- 
thered in  it  for'  their  profit  or  divenion  by  what 
new  things  we  shall  produce ;  never  pretending  to 


SOe  SPECTATOR, 

wrpais  othen,  or  asserting  (hat  any  thinf;  wbicli  ii 
a  science  it  not  attainable  by  all  men  of  all  natPoni 
who  have  proper  fcenins  for  it.  We  say,  sir,  what 
ive  hope  for,  it  is  not  expected  will  arrive  to  os  by 
contemning  others,  hot  through  the  almost  diligence 
recommending  eursflves,        '  We  are,  sm, 

*  Yoar  most  bumble  servants, 

'  THOMAS  CLATTON. 

*  WirOUFTO  HATK« 

*  CRARLS8  DtEOPAaT*/ 

T, 
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Quod  deeet  honettum  e§t,  «f  ovod  honutum  itt  decH. 

TULU 

What  it  becoming  is  honoorsble,  and  what  to  bonoorabk 
l»  becomiag. 

TRsaE  are  some  things  which  cannot  come  nnder 
certain  rules,  but  which  one  would  think  could  not 
need  them.  Of  this  kind  are  outward  civilities 
and  salutations.  These  one  would  imagine  might 
be  regulated  by  every  man^s  common  sense,  with- 
out the  help  of  an  insimctor :  but  that  which  we 
call  common  sense  suffers  under  that  word  $  for  it 
sometimes  implies  no  more  than  that  faculty  which 
is  common  io  all  men,  but  sometimes  signifies  right 
reason,  and  what  all  men  should  consent  to.  In 
thb  latter  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  it  b  no  great 
wonder  people  err  so  much  against  It,  since  It  is 
not  every  one  who  is  possessed  of  it,  and  there  are 
fewer  who,  against  common  roles  and  fashions, 
dare  obey  iti  dictate*.  As  va  nlutatlons,  which  I 
was  about  to  talk  of,  I  observe,  as  I  stroll  aboot 
town,  there  are  great  enormities  committed  with 
fegaid  to  this  particular.  Yon  shall  sometimes  see 
a  man  begin  the  offer  of  a  salutation,  and  observe 
a  forbidding  air,  or  escaping*  eye,  in  the  perMU  be 
is  going  to  salute,  and  stop  short  In  the  poll  of  his 
neck.  This  in  the  penon  who  believed  be  coold  do 
it  with  a  good  grace,  and  was  refined  the  oppor- 
tunity, b  ji^y  resented  with  a  coldness  the  whole 
ensuing  season.  Your  great  beauties,  people  in 
much  flivour,  or  by  any  means  or  for  any  purpose 
overHattered,  are  apt  to  practise  this,  which  one 
may  call  the'  preventing  aspect,  and  throw  tbeif 
attention  another  way,  lest  they  should  confer  a 
bow  or  a  curtsey  npon  a  penon  who  might  not  ap- 
pear to  deserve  that  dignity.  Others  you  shall  find 
BO  obsequioas,  and  -  so  very  courteous,  as  there  b 
DO  escaping  their  favours  of  this  kind.  Of  this 
sort  may  be  a  man  who  i»  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  de- 
gree of  favour  witb<a  minbter.  This  good  crea- 
ture b  rrsolved  to  show  the  world,  that  great  ho- 
noon  cannot  \ki  all  change  his  manner* {.lie  is  the 
■ame  civil  penon  heaver  was ;  he  will  venture  his 
neck  to  bow  oat  of  a  coach  in  full  speed,  at  once 
to  show  he  b  full  of  business,  and  yet  b  not  so 
taken  up  as  to  forget  hb  old  friend.  With  a  man 
who  b  not  so  well  fonned  for  courtship  and  ele- 
gant bdiavionr,  such  a  gentleman  as  this  seldom 
ttnds  his  account  in  the  return  of  hb  compliments; 
but  be  will  still  go  on,  for  be  is  in  hb  own  way, 
and  must  not  omit  t  let  the  neglect  fall  on  your 
side,  or  where  it  will,  hb  bnsinem  b  still  to  be 
%ell-bred  to  the  end.  I  think  I  have  read.  In  one 
of  onr  English  comedies,  a  descriptioo  of  a  fellow 


•  Tbc  ■vcoMt  of  the  open  of  Minakla,  which  Handd  to 
Mid  to  have  oonpgMd  in  a  fortnifhl,  rtubitohed  hto  cha- 
rartcr;  toiJ  chto  wg*  la  mndc  measure  ii^urtou*  to  the  three 
mufctaiaiu  here  ncatioocd,  who  had  been  cnpfaffed  beiir*  to 
liiriush  opcnM,  by  coUsctloM  lb«m  varioos  llaUaa 


that  affected  knowing  Mery  body,  sad,  for  want 
of  judgment  in  time  and  place,  wooM  bow  and 
smile  in  the  face  of  a  jodg^  sitting  in  the  coort, 
would  sit  In  an  opposite  gallery  and  smile  In  the 
minister's  face  as  be  came  up  into  the  pulpit*  and 
nod  as  if  he  alluded  to  some  familiarities  between 
them  in  another  places  Bat  now  I  happen  to 
speak  of  salutation  at  church,  I  most  take  notice 
that  several  of  my  correspondents  have  importuned 
me  to  consider  that  subject,  and  settle  the  point  of 
decorum  in  that  particular. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  tMit  courtier  In  the 
world,  but  I  have  often  on  public  occasions  thought 
it  a  very  great  absurdity  in  the  company  (during 
the  royal  presence)  to  exchange  salutatioas  from 
all  parts  of  the  room*  when  certainly  commoo 
sense  should  suggest,  that  all  rrgnrds  at  thsrt  time 
should  be  engaged,  and  cauMt  be  diverted  to  any 
other  ol^ect,  without  disrespect  to  the  sovereign. 
But  as  to  the  complaint  of  my  correspoodentt,  it  b 
not  to  be  imagined  what  offence  some  of  ibem 
take  at  the  custom  of  salnting  in  places  of  wor- 
ship.   I  have  a  very  nngry  letter  from  a  lady,  who 
teiis  me  of  one  of  her  acquaintance,  who,  oat  of 
mere  pride  and  a  pretence  to  l»c  mde,  takes  npoa 
her  to  return  no  civilities  done  to  her  in  time  of 
divine  service,  and  b  the  most  rellgioas  woman, 
for  no  other  reason  but  to  APPM'  ^  woman  of  the 
best  quality  in  the  church.    Tiib  absurd  cnstom  had 
better  be  abolished  than  retained  |  if  it  were  bot 
(o  prevent  cvib  of  no  higher  a  natare  Chan  thb 
is ;  but  I  am  Informed  of  ol^fections  moch  more 
considerable,    A  dissenter  of  rank  and  distinction 
was  lately  prevailed  upon,  by  a  friend  of  his,  to 
come  to  one  of  the  greatest  congregatloM  of  the 
chuich  of  England  s£oat  town.    After  the  service 
was  over,  he  declared  he  iras  very  well  Mtisfied 
with  the  little  ceremony  which  was  used  towards 
God  Almighty  i  but,  at  tlie  saoie  tioM,  he  feared 
be  should  not  be  able  to  go  tbroogh  those  required 
towards  one  another :  as  to  this  point  he  was  ia  a 
state  of  despair,  and  feared  he  was  not  wdl-bred 
eooogb  ^  be  a  convert.    There  imve  been  many 
scandals  of  thb  kind  given  to  our  protestant  dis- 
senters, from  tlie  outward  pomp  and  respect  we 
take  to  oonelvcs  in  our  religioas  aswbliesw    A 
qnaker  who  came  one  day  into  a  chorch,  fixed  hb 
eye  npon  an  old  ladv  with  a  carpet  laner  thaa 
that  from  the  pulpit  before  her,  expectfi^  when 
she  would  hold  forth.    An  analmptJst,  wbo  desigm 
to  come  over  himself,  and  all  his  fhoiily,  within  a 
few  months,  b  sensible  they  want  breeding  enoagh 
for  onr  congregations,  and  has  sent  hb  two  eldest 
daughters  to  learn  to  dance,  that  they  nwy  nut 
misbehave  themselves  at  chorch.    It  b  vronh  con- 
sidering whether,  in  rcgiuti  to  awkward  people 
with  scrupulous  consdeiKxs,  a  good  Chrbtioa  with 
the  best  air  ia  the  world  ought  not  rather  to  deny 
herself  the  opportunity  of  sbowiag  so  mooy  graces, 
than  keep  a  bashfol  proselyte  witboot  the  pale  of 
the  cburcn. 

r. 


N«960.    FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  S8, 1711. 


Abwvto  d€  tsoWf  €mnl  prwdantttr 

1IOK.BP.U.  Lt.  vtf.91 

Tcan  Miowtag  yarn  steal  nsscthiag  ev^  dsf  , 
At  lilt  they  steal  us  ttom  ootaelvm  away. 


'  Mn.  spscTATom, 
'  I  AM  now  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  nsy  age*  *•' 
having  been  the  greater  port  of  my  dayeaaoa  of 
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le  decay  of  ny  faevHict  U  a  lUgiwtioB  I  I  ihonkl  ha^e  no  ooe  5reat  Mtitfictioii  left ;  hut  if 

But  Iww  if  it,  ifar,  that  my  appetites 
«d  npoo  ne  with  the  lo«  of  power  to 


I  write  this  like  a  eriminal,  to  warn 
Iter  iipmi  what  reformation  they  pleaie 
tbentelYct  in  their  yonth,  and  not  ex- 
all  be  capable  of  it  from  a  fond  opinion 
•ftro  in  their  moutfai,  that  If  we  do  not 
leiirei,  they  will  lea^e  ut.  It  it  far 
I  am  now  as  Tain  in  my  dresi,  and  as 
I  see  a  pretty  woman,  as  when  In  my 
4  npon  a  bench  in  the  pit  to  sonrey  tbt 
•  of  beauties.  The  folly  is  so  extraTa- 
le,  and  I  went  on  with  so  little  check 
eSf  or  resignation  of  them,  that  I  can 

I  weTy  often,  merely  to  entertain  my 
Its,  sit  with  my  spectacles  on,  writing 

to  the  beauties  that  have  been  long 
-ir  gravet.  This  is  to  warm  my  heart 
Dt  memory  of  delights  which  were  once 

>  me ;  bot  how  much  happier  would  my 
en  now,  If  I  could  have  looked  back  on 
action  done  for  my  country }  if  I  bad 
t  which  I  proftned  in  luxury  and  wan- 
acts  of  generosity  or  charity  ?  I  ha^e 
'lelor  to  3kH  day ;  and  instead  of  a  nu- 
iring,  with  which  in  the  regular  ways 
f;ht  possibly  ha^e  delighted  myself,  I 

>  amuse  myself  with  the  repetition  of 
nd  intrigues,  which  no  one  will  beliere 
concerned  in'.  I  do  not  know  whether 
er  treated  of  it  or  not  $  but  you  cannot 
rtter  subject,  than  that  of  the  art  of 
I.  In  such  a  lecture  you  must  propose, 
r  set  his  heart  upon  what  is  transient ; 
^ws  wrinkled  while  we  are  yet  gaaing 
r  witty  nmn  sinks  into  an  hnmpristim- 
,  for  want  of  rellecttng  that  ail  things 

are  in  a  flux,  and  continually  chang- 
is.  In  the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
by  a  new  set  of  people,  whose  man- 
natural  to  them  as  bis  deHghts,  method 
and  mode  of  Ifriog,  were  formerly  to 
friends.    Bot  the  mischief  is,  'he  looks 
ne  kind  of  error  which  he  himself  was 
ith  an  eye  of  scorn,  and  with  that  sort 
bich  men  entertain  against  caeh  other  for 
inioos.    Thus  a  crazy  constitution,  and 
■ind,  is  fretted  with  vexatious  passioas 
nen*!  doing  foolishly,  what  it  is  fblly 
Dear  sir,  tMs  is  my  present  state  of 
ite  those  I  should  lan^  at,  and  envy 
teom.    The  time  of  youth  and  vigorous 
assed  the  way  la  which  t  have  disposed 
ended  with  thoe  consequences  i  but  to 
ive  and  pas  away  life  as  they  ought, 
it  are  equally  pleasant  i  only  the  me- 
od  and  worthY  actions  is  a  feast  which 
quicker  fdisn  to  the  soul  than  ever  it 
>ly  taste  In-  the  highest  enjoyments  or 
youth.    As  for  me,  if  I  sit  down  in  my 
and  begin  to  ponder,  the  vagaries  of  a 
i  more  ridiculous  than  the  circuaMtances 
leaped  ap  In  my  memory  i  flue  gowns, 
Jices,  ends  of  tunes.  Interrupted  con- 
aod  midnight  quarrels,  are  what  must 
compose  my  soliloquy.    I  beg  of  you 
i,  that  some  ladies  of  my  acquaintance, 
ars,  may  be  persuaded  to  wear  warm 
this  cold  seasoa  i  and  that  my  old  friend 
Iry  may  bay  him  a  cane,  and  not  creep 
r  of  a  strut.    I  must  add  to  all  this, 
were  not  for  qpe  pleasure,  which   I 
eiy  mean  one  until  of  very  lata  yean^ 


I  live  to  the  1 0th  of  March  1714,  and  all  my  se^ 
carities  are  good,  I  shall  be  worth  fifty  thousand 
pound.  ^ 

'  I  am,  sf  a, 
/  *  Tour  most  humble  servant, 

*  JACK  ArTEUDAT.* 

*  mu  sracTAToa, 
'  Too  will  Infipitely  oblige  a  distressed  lover,  if 
yon  will  insert  in  your  very  next  paper,  the  fol- 
lowiog  letter  ^o  my  roistresf.  You  must  know,  I 
am  not  a  person  apt  to  despair ;  but  she  has  got  an 
odd  humour  of  stopping  short  unaccountably,  and, 
as  she  herself  told  a  confidant  of  hers,  she  has  cold 
fits.  These  fits  shall  last  her  a  month  or  six  weeks 
together  I  and  as  she  falls  into  them  without  pro- 
vocation, so  it  is  to  be  boned  she  will  return  (Von 
them  without  the  merit  of  new  services.  But  life 
and  love  will  not  admit  of  such  intervals,  therefore 
pray  let  her  t>e  admonished  as  follows : 

*  MADAM, 

'  I  u>VB  yon,  and  I  honour  you :  therefore  pray 
do  not  tell  me  of  waiting  till  decencies,  tinformty 
till  humours  are  consulted  and  gratified.  If  yoo 
have  that  happy  constitution  as  to  be  indolent  for 
ten  weeks  together,  yon  should  consider  that  all 
that  while  I  bum  in  impatiences  and  fevers  (  but 
still  you  say  it  will  be  lime  enough,  though  1  and 
you  too  grow  older  while  we  arc  yet  talking. 
Which  do  you  think  the  more  reasonable,  that  you 
should  alter  a  state  of  indilTerence  for  happiness, 
and  that  to  oblige  mei  or  I  live  Jn  torment,  and 
that  to  lay  no  manner  of  obligation  upon  yon? 
While  I  indulge  your  inseosibility,  1  am  doing  no- 
thing; if  yon  favour  my  passion,  yoo  are  bertow- 
ing  bright  desires,  gay  hopes,  generous  cares,  noble 
resolutions,  and  transporting  raptures  upon, 

*  MADAl^, 

*  Your  most  devoted  humble  servant.* 


*  '  MU.  SPECTATOn, 

'  HaaB  is  a  gentlewoman  lodges  In  the  same  hoqie 
with  me,  that  I  never  did  any  li\jury  to  in  my 
whole  life;  andssbe  is  always  railing  at  me  to 
those  that  she  knows  will  tell  me  of  it.  Do  not 
YOU  think  she  b  in  love  with  me?  or  would  you 
have  me  break  my  mind  yet,  or  not? 

'  Your  servant,  -    * 

•T.n.' 

* 

*  MB,  SPBCTATOB, 

*  I  AM  a  footman  in  a  great  family,  and  am  in  love 


with  the  houscHnaid.  We  were  all  at  hot-cockles 
last  night  in  the  hall  these  holidays  i  when  I  lay 
down  and  was  blinded,  she  pulled  off  her  shoe, 
and  hit  me  with  the  heel  such  a  rap,  as  afanost 
broke  my  head  to  pieces.  Pray,  sir,  was  this  love 
or  spite?* 

r. 


N*  961.    SATURDAY,  DFXEMBER  «9, 1711. 

Wedlock^  in  lU  men  csgeriy  embrace* 

Mt  father,  whom  I  mentioned  in'  my  first  specu- 
lation, and  whom  I  must  always  name  with  hononr 
and  gratitude,  hat  very  frequeptly  talked  to  me 
npon  the  subject  of  marriage*  I  was  in  my  younger 


\ 
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jrean  cBgaf«dy  partly  by  his  adviee,  and  partJy 
by  my  own  indinaCioiH,  in  the  coaitihtp  of  a  per- 
■on  who  bad  a  great  deal  of  beauty,  and  did  not 
at  my  Ant  approaches  seem  to  have  any  averalon 
to  me  I  bot  as  my  natural  taciturnity  hindered  me 
£rom  showing  myself  to  the  best  advantage,  »he  by 
degrees  began  to  look  upon  me  as  a  vfery  silly  fel- 
low, and  being  resolved  to  regard  merit  more  than 
any  thing  else  in  the  persons  who  made  their  ap. 
plications  to  her,  she  oiarried  a  captain  of  dra- 
goons who  happened  to  be  beating  up  for  recruits 
hi  those  parts. 

This  unlucky  accident  has  given  me  an  aversion 
to  pretty- fellours  ever  since,  and  discouraged  sue 
from  trying  my  fortune  with  *be  fair  sex.  The  ob- 
•ervaiioos  which  I  have  made  in  (his  coiyuncture, 
and  the  repeated  advices  which  I  received  at  that 
thae  from  the  good  old  man  above-mentioned, 
have  produced  tiM  following  essay  upon  love  aod 


The  pleafaateit  part  of  a  mao*s  life  is  generally 
that  wmcb  passes  in  courtship,  provided  his  passion 
be  sincere,  and  the  party  beloved  kind  with  d4s- 
cuetioB,  Love,  desire,  hope,  all  the  pleasing  mo- 
tions of  the  soul,  rise  In  the  puisnit. 

It  is  easier  for  an  artful  man  who  is  not  in  love, 
to  penuade  his  mistrem  he  hns  a  passion  for  her, 
and  to  succeed  in  his  punoits,  than  for  one  who 
loves  with  the  greatest  violence.  True  love  has 
len  thousand  griefs,  impatiences,  and  rescatmenls, 
that  render  a  man  uuamiabie  in  the  e>es  of  the 
penon  whose  affection  he  solicits ;  be»(des  that  it 
sinks  his  figure,  gives  him  fean,  apprehensioot,  and 
poorness  of  spirit,  and  often  makes  him  appear 
ridicokMB  where  he  has  a  mind  to  reooasmend  him- 
self. , 

Tboae  auirriages  generally  abound  most  with 
love  and  coostaacy,  that  are  preceded  by  a  long 
courtship.  The  passion  should  strike  root,  and 
gather  strength,  before  marriage  be  |  grafted  on  it. 
A  laii^  coarse  of  hopes  and  expectations  tixes  the 
idea  m  our  minds,  and  habituates  us  to  a  fondness 
of  the  person  beloved. 

Tlwre  Is  nothing  of  so  great  importance  to  us,  as 
the  gpod  qualities  of  one  to  whom  we  join  our- 
aelves  for  lifei  they  do  not  only  make  oar  present 
itate  agreeable,  but  often  detenaine  our  happU 
mm  to  aU  eteniky.  Where  the  choice  is  left  to 
friends,  the  chief  point  aader  ooBsMeration  is  aa 
estate  t  where  the  parties  choose  for  themselves, 
th^ir  thoughts  turn  most  upon  the  person.  They  have 
both  their  reasons.  The  first  would  procure  many 
conveniences  and  pleasures  of  life  to  the  party 
whose  iolerests  they  espouse  I  and  at  the  same  time 
uaay  hope  that  the  wealth  of  their  fHeads  wUl 
tarn  to  their  own  credit  and  advantage.  The  othen 
are  prepariag  for  themselves  a  perpetaal  feast  A 
good  person  does  aot  only  raise  bat  eoatloue  love, 
•■d  breeds  a  eeoeet  pleaenre  and  comptaeeocy  in 
the  bi^lder,  when  the  flnt  heats  of  desire  are  ex- 
tinguished. It  puts  the  wife  or  husband  in  coun- 
tenance both  among  friends  and  strangers,  and 
generally  fills  the  faaiily  with  a  healthy  and  beau- 
tiful race  of  children. 

I  should  prefer  a  woman  that  Is  agreeable  in  my 
own  eye,  and  not  deformed  in  that  of  the  world, 
^  a  cetolNated  beauty.  If  yoa  asarry  one  re- 
mmkaMy  beautiful,  you  must  have  a  violent  pas- 
•ioB  for  her,  or  yoa  have  not  the  proper  taste  of 
her  charau  i  and  if  you  have  such  a  passion  for 
ter,  it  Is  odds  but  it  would  be  cmAiittered  with 

■ft  aad  jealousies. 

Gaod.aatare  *aad  evenocm  of  temper  will  give 

m  9m  easy  campaaiao  for  Ufet  virtue  aad  good 


sense,  an  agreeable  friend ;  lore  and  rnaftam  y,  a 
good  wife  or  husband.  Where  we  aseet  aoe  per- 
scm  with  all  these  accomplishments,  we  fiad  aa 
hundred  witlumt  any  one  of  them.  The  werid, 
notwithstaadiog,  is  more  latent  oa  trains  andeqai- 
pages,  and  all  the  showy  parts  of  life  i  we  lo^e 
rather  to  daxzle  the  multitude,  than  consult  oar 
proper  ii^erestsi  aad,  as  I  have  elsewhere  ob- 
served, it  IS  oae  of  the  most  unaooouutatrfepaasioos 
of  humai  nature,  that  we  are  at  greater  pains  lo 
appear  easy  and  happy  to  others,  tJian  really  to 
make  ourselVes4o.  Of  all  disparities,  that  ia  ha* 
mour  makek  the  most  unhappy  amrriages,  yet  scarce 
enters  into  our  thoughts  at  the  contracting  of  them. 
Several  that  are  in  this  respect  unequally  yoked, 
and  uneasy  for  life  with  a  persoa  of  a  particular 
character,  might  have  been  pleased  aad  happj 
with  a  person  of  a  contrary  one,  ootwithstaadiog 
they  are  both  perhaps  equally  virtuous  aad  laadahte 
in  their  kind. 

Before  marriage  we  caaaot  be  too  iaqaasitivc 
and  discerning  In  the  faults  of  the  pofwa  beloved, 
aor  after  it  too  dim-sighted  and  superficial.  How- 
ever perfect  and  aecompliihed  the  penon  appcan 
to  you  at  a  distance,  you  will  find  asaay  bleasiJMs 
aad  imperfiections  in  her  humour,  upoa  a  more  la* 
timate  acquaintance,  which  you  never  discovered 
or  perhaps  suspected.  Here,  therefore,  disofetisu 
and  good-nature  are  to  show  their  stresigth ;  ihe 
first  will  hinder  your  thoughts  from  dwelliag  oa 
what  is  disagreeable,  the  other  will  raise  ia  yoa  all 
the  tenderness  of  compaanon  and  humaaity ,  and  by 
degrees  soften  thoie  very  imperfections  iato  bcaa* 
Uca. 

Marriagr  enlarges  the  aoeae  of  our  happiarw 
aad  miseries.  A  marriage  of  love  is  pleasant  i  a 
marrii^  of  interest  easy «  aad  a  marriage  where 
both  meet,  happy.  A  happy  marriage  hae  la  it  all 
the  pleasures  or  friendship,  all  the  cj^oyawats  ef 
sense  and  reason,  and  iadcod  all  the  swaets  of  liie, 
Nothiag  is  a  greater  mark  of  a  d^eaenate  and  «i» 
cious  age,  thim  the  comnMia  ridicale  which  passes 
on  this  state  of  life.  It  is»  iadaed,  only  h^py  ia 
those  who  caa  look  dowa  with  acara  or  neg^Da  oa 
the  impietiesof  the  times,  aail  tnad  the  paths  of 
life  together  ia  a  constant  uaifona  coona  mi  virtas. 

Aomaoir.  C 


N^'SOS.    MONDAY,  DEQEMBEB  91»  1711. 


I  TvaiK  myaelf  highly  obliged  to  the  paUic 
their  kiod  acueptaoce  of  a  paper  which  vsails  t 
every  saoraiag,  and  has  la  it  aoaa  of  tfcaoa  aea 

ly  of  the  writiap  wl 


logs  that 
are  in 

As  on  the  one  side,  my  paper  has 
siagle  word  of  news,  a  refiectioa  la  puliilcs,  a 
Mtroke  of  party  i  eo  oa  the  other,  there  aie  ao 
shioaable  touches  of  infidelity,  no 
no  satires  apoa  priesthood,  marriage,  aad  the 
popllar  topics  of  rsdieale,  do  private  seasidal, 
aay  thing  tliat  may  tcad  to  the  drfnmattoa  af 
ticniar  penoes,  familiea,  or 

There  is  aot  one  of  these 
jects  fhat  would  aot  sell 
could  I  tUak  of  patifyii^  the  pahHc  by 
mean  aad  base  methods.    Bat  aotwitetaBd 
have  rtyected  every  thing  that  saaaafs  of 
evaiy  lUag  that  is  louse 


H  a 
ra 
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(  create  uneaaineM  Id  the  mindi  of 
)QS,  I  find  that  the  demaiMl  for  my 
pa*ied  every  month  iioce  their  fint 
the  world.  This  does  not  perhaps 
;h  honour  upon  myielf,  as  on  my 
ive  a  much  preater  attention  to  di»- 
ue  and  morality  than  ever  I  ez- 
ed  could  hope. 

if  loose  from  that  great  body  of 
ve  employed  their  wit  and  parts  in 
:e  and  irreligion,  I  did  not  question 
*  treated  as  an  odd  kind  of  fellow, 
1  to  appear  singular  in  my  way  of 
le  general  reception  I  have  found, 
at  the  world  is  not  so  corrupt  as  we 
ine ;  and  that  if  those  men  of  parts 
employed  in  vitiating  the  age,  had 
rectify  and  amend  it,  they  needed 
rificed  their  good  sense  and  virtue, 
nd  reputation.  No  man  is  so  sunk 
trance,  but  there  are  still  some  hid- 
^oodness  and  knowledge  in  him; 
a  reli&h  of  such  reflections  and  spe- 
e  an  aptness  to  improve  the  mind, 
eart  better. 

,  in  a  former  paper,  with  how  moch 
ided  all  such  thongfats  as  are  loose, 
noral;  and  I  believe  my  reader 
c  the  better  of  me,  if  he  knew  the 
qualifying  what  I  write  afler  such 
lothing  may  be  interpreted  as  aimed 
ns.  For  this  reason,  when  I  draw 
ftcter,  I  consider  all  those  penons 
dice  of  the  world  may  possibly  ap- 
care  to  dash  It  with  snch  particniar 
IS  may  prevent  all  such  ill-natured 
f  I  write  any  thing  on  a  blapk 
'  in  my  mind  all  the  eminent  per- 
tion  who  are  of  that  complexion ; 
Q  imaginary  name  at  the  head  of  a 
amine  every  syllable  and  letter  of 
not  bear  any  rrsemblance  to  one 
know  very  well  the  value  which 
ipon  his  reputation,  and  how  pain- 
[posed  to  the  mirth  and  derision  of 
should  therefore  scorn  to  divert  my 
tpense  of  any  private  man.  - 
en  thus  tender  of  every  particular 
Uon,  so  I  have  taken  more  than 
ot  to  give  offence  to  those  who  ap- 
;faer  ^ures  of  life.  I  would  not 
lerry  even  with  a  piece  of  paste- 
rested  with  a  public  chancter ;  for 
have  never  glanced  upon  the  late 
«sion  of  his  Holiness  and  hb  at- 
vithstanding  it  might  have  afforded 
y  lodicrous  specidations.  Among 
8  which  the  public  may  reap  from 
not  the  least,  that  it  draws  men's 
the  bitterness  of  partv,  and  fur- 
1  subjects  of  disconne  that  may  be 
warmth  or  passion.  This  is  said  to 
r3t  design  of  those  gentlemen  who 
loyal  Society ;  and  Imd  then  a  very 
t  turned  many  of  the  greatest  ge- 
Lge  to  the  disquisitions  of  natural 
3,  if  they  had  engaged  in  politics 
parts  and  appHcatioo,  might  have' 
y  io  a  ilrune.  The  air-pump,  the 
[|aadrant,  and  the  like  inventions, 
t  to  those  busy  spirits,  as  tubs  and 
k  whale,  that  he  may  let  the  s^ip 

rovks,  vol.  ST.  p.  190,  fltc  Sdit.  18Q]. 


sail  on  without  disturbance^  wbfle  he  diverts  him- 
self with  those  innocent  amusements. 

I  have  been  so  very  scrupulous  in  this  particular 
of  not  hurting  any  man's  repotatioo,  that  I  have 
forbom  mentioning  even  such  anthon  as  I  could 
not  name  without  Iranonr.  This  I  must  conf^  t4 
have  been  a  piece  of  very  great  self-denial :  for  ate 
the  public  rdisbes  nothing  better  than  the  ridicule 
which  turns  upon  a  writer  of  any  eminence,  so 
there  is  nothing  which  a  man  that  has  but  a  very 
ordinary  talent  in  ridicule  may  ezecnte  with  greater 
ease.  One  might  raise  laughter  fbr  a  quarter  of  a 
year  together  upon  the  works  of  a  penon  who  bat 
published  but  a  very  few  volumes.  For  which 
reason  I  am  astonished,  that  those  who  have  ap- 
peared against  this  paper  have  made  so  very  little 
of  it.  The  criticisms  which  I  have  hitherto  pub- 
lished, have  been  made  with  an  intention  rather  to 
discover  beauties  and  excellencies  in  the  writers  of 
my  own  time,  than  to  publish  any  of  their  ftioltfe 
and  imperfections.  In  the  meanwhile;,  I  should 
take  it  for  a  very  great  favour  from  some  of  my  un- 
derhand detractors,  if  they  would  break  all  mei^ 
sores  with  me  so  far,  as  to  give  me  a  pretence  for 
examining  their  perfbrmances  with  an  Impartial 
eye :  nor  shall  I  look  upon  it  as  any  breach  of  cli». 
rity  to  criticise  the  author,  so  long  as  I  keep  clear 
of  the  person. 

fn  the  meanwhile,  till  I  am  provoked  to  socft 
hostilities,  I  rimll  tirom  time  to  tfane  endeAvoor  ta 
do  justice  to  those  who  have  dfartinguished  them- 
selves io  the  politer  parti  of  learning,  and  to  point 
out  such  beauties  in  their  works  as  may  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  others. 

As  the  first  place  among  our  English  poets  b  doe 
to  Milton,  and  as  I  have  drawn  more  quotation* 
out  of  him  than  flrom  any  other,  I  shall  enter  into 
a  regular  criticism  upon  his  Paradise  Lost,  which 
I  shall  publish  every  Saturday  till  1  have  given  my 
thoughts  upon  that  poem.  I  shall  not,  however,, 
presume  to  Impose  upon  others  my  own  particular 
judgment  on  thb  auuor,  but  only  deliver  it  as  my 
private  opinion.  Criticism  b  of  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, and  every  particular  master  in  thb  art  has  hl» 
fkvourite  passages  in  an  author,  which  do  not 
equally  strike  the  best  judges.  It  will  be  sufficient 
for  me,  if  I  discover  many  beauties  or  imperfec- 
tions which  others  have  not  attended  to ;  and  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  any  of  our  eminent 
writers  publish  their  discoveries  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. In  short,  I  would  always  be  understood  to 
write  my  papers  of  criticlBm  in  the  spirit  which 
Horace  has  expneswd  in  those  two  famous  lines : 


Si  quid  nooisH  recCsia  ittU, 


CandiduM  imperti;  ri  non,  his  utere  meeum,' 

Ep.  vi.  1. 1.  vcr.  vU. 


'  If  you  have  made  any  better  remarks  of  your 
own,  communicate  them  with  caadoari  if  not, 
make  ase  of  these  i  present  you  with.* 


ADMSOV. 


C. 


N»2M.    TUESDAY,  JANUARY  l,niM2. 


Qrmhdor  quod  eum  quem  nectmt  erat  diUgere,  fuoltft- 
auique  t$tet,  UUem  hadcmiiu  itf  UbtnUr  quoque  diti^ 
gamuts. 

TREBONfUa^  apud.  TUVL 

I  r^oice,  that  the  penon  whom  It  was  my  duty  to  lov«, 
good  or  bad,  to  nich  aa  one*  that  I  can  love  bum  with  a 
williDg  mind. 

*  sre.  spacTAToa, 
'  I  AM  the  happy  father  of  a  very  towardly  son, 
in  whom  I  do  not  only  sac  my  lifii,  but  also  my 
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maniwr  of  life^  renewed.    It  woald  be  extremely 
beocficial  to  society «  if  you  would  frequently  re^ 
Bome  tubjects  which  ■erre  to  bind  these  tort  of  re- 
lations faster*  and  endear  the  ties  of  blood  with 
those  of  good-will,  protection,  observance,  indul- 
gence, and  veneration.    I  would,  methinkj,  have 
this  done  after  an  uncommon  method,  and  do  not 
think  any  one,  who  is  not  capable  of  writing  a 
good  play,  fit  to  undertake  a  work  wherein  there 
will  necessarily  occur  so  many  secret  Instincts,  and 
biasMs  of  human  nature  which  would  pass  unob- 
•erved  by  common  eyes.    I  thank  Heaven  I  have 
no  outrageous  offence  against  my  own  excellent 
parents  to  answer  for ;  but  when  1  am  now  and 
then  alone,  and  look  back  upon  my  past  life,  from 
my  earliest  Jnfancy  to  this  time,  there  are  many 
fanllB  which  I  committed  that  did  not  appear  to 
me,  even  till  I  myself  became  a  father.    I  had  not 
till  then  a  notion  of  the  yearnings  of  heart  which 
a  man  has  wl^en  he  sees  his  child  do  a  laudable 
tiling,  or  the  sudden  damp  which  seizes  him  when 
he  fears  he  will  act  something  unworthy.    It  is  not 
to  be  imagined,  what  a  remorse  touched  me  for  a 
long  train  of  childibh  negligences  of  my  mother, 
when  I  saw  my  wife  the  other  day  look  out  of  the 
window,  and  turn  as  pale  as  asbet  upon  seeing  my 
younger  boy  sliding  upon  the  ice.    These  slight 
intimations  will  give  you  to  undenrtand,  that  there 
■re  numberless  little  crimes  which  children  take  no 
notice  of  while  they  are  doing,  which,  upon  re- 
flection, when  they  shall  themselves  become  fa- 
thers, they  will  look  upon  with  the  utmost  sorrow 
and  contrition,  that  they  did  not  regard,  before 
those  whom  they  offended  were  to  be  no  more 
teen.    How  many  thooond  things  do  I  remember 
which  would  have  highly  pleased  my  father,  and  1 
omitted  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  I  thought 
what  be  proposed  the  effect  of  humour  and  old 
age,    which   1  am  now    convinced    had   reason 
and  good  sense  in  it    I  cannot  now  go  into  the 
pariour  to  him,  and  make  his  heart  glad  with  an 
account  of  a  matter  which  was  of  no  consequence, 
/  btU  thar  1  told  it,  and  acted  in  it.    The  good  man 
and  woman  are  long  since  in  their  graves,  who 
used  to  sit  and  plottlw  welfare  of  us  their  children, 
while,  perhaps,  we  were  sometimes  laughing  at 
the  old  folks  at  another  end  of  the  house.    The 
truth  of  it  is,  were  we  merely  to  follow  nature  in 
these  great  duties  of  life,  though  we  have  a  strong 
instinct  towards  the  performing  of  them,  we  should 
he  on  both  sides  very  deficient.    Age  Is  so  unwel- 
come to  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  growth 
towards  manhood  so  desirable  to  all,  that  resigna- 
tion to  decay  is  too  diflicult  a' task  In  the  father; 
and  deference,  amidst  the  impulse  of  gay  desires, 
appears  unreasonable  to  the  son.    There  are  so  few 
woo  can  grow  old  with  a  good  grace,  and  yet  fewer 
who  can  come  slow  enough  into  the  worid,  that  a 
father,  were  he  to  be  actuated  by  his  desires,  and 
a  son,  were  he  tg  consult  himself  only,  could  nei- 
ther of  them  b^ve  himself  as  he  ought  to  the 
other.    But  when  reason  interposes  against  lustinct, 
where  it  would  carry  either  out  of  the  interests  of 
the  other,  there  arises  that  happiest  Intercourse  of 
good  oflices  between  those  dearest  relations  of  hu- 
nsaa  life.    The  father,  according  to  the  opporto- 
aities  which  arc  offered  to  him,  is  throwing  down 
blessings  on  the  son,  and  the  son  endeavouring  to 
appear  the  worthy  offspring  of  such  a  father.    It 
Is  after  this  mapoer  that  Camlilus  and  his  flnt-bom 
dwell  together.    Camillas  enjoys  a  pleasing  and 
Indolent  old  age,  in  which  passion  is  subdued,  and 
reason  emlted.    He  waits  the  day  of  his  diisolu- 
tlon  with  a  resignation  mixed  with  delight,  and  the 


son  fears  the  accession  of  his  fathcr*s  fortune  with 
diffidence,  lest  be  thould  not  enjoy  or  becoor  it  m 
well  as  bis  predecessor.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Es- 
ther knows  he  leaves  a  friend  to  the  children  of  U* 
friends,  an  easy  landlord  to  his  tenants,  aod  sn 
agreeable  companion  to  bis  acquaintance.  Uc  be- 
lieves his  aon*8  behaviour  will  make  him  frequently 
remembered,  but  never  wanted.  Thb  commerce 
is  so  well  cemented,  that  without  the  pomp  of  My- 
iDg,  ^  Son,  be  a  friend  to  soch  a  one  when  1  soi 
gone;**  Camillus  knows, being  in  his  fiivoor  is  direc- 
tion enough  to  the  grateful  yonth  who  is  to  succeed 
him,  without  the  admonition  of  his  mentioo'ing  it. 
These  gentlemen  are  honoured  In  all  their  neich- 
boorhc^ ;  and  the  same  effect  which  the  court  hat 
on  the  manners  of  a  kingdom,  their  dmmcten  ha%e 
on  all  who  live  within  the  influence  of  them. 

'  My  son  and  I  are  not  of  fortune  to  comauii- 
cate  our  good  actions  or  intentions  to  so  many  ai 
these  gentleman  do;  but  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  id% 
son  has,  by  the  applause  and  approbation  which 
his  behaviour  towards  me  has  gain^  him,occasioaei 
that  many  an  old  man  besides  myself  1ms  rQoiced. 
Other  men's  children  follow  the  example  of  nioe; 
and  I  have  the  inexpressible  happiness  of  ovefhear- 
Ing  our  neighbonn,  as  we  ride  by,  point  to  their 
children,  and  say,  with  a  voice  of  joy,  **  There 
they  go." 

'  You  cannot,  Mr.  Spectator,  naas  your  tiac 
better  than  in  insinuating  the  ddigbta  which  these 
relations  well  regarded  bestow  npon  each  other. 
Ordinary  passages  are.  no  longer  such,  but  motual 
love  gives  an  importance  to  the  most  indtflmot 
things,  and  a  merit  to  actions  the  most  insigai6caat 
When  we  look  round  the  world,  and  observe  the 
many  misunderstandings,  which  are  created  by  the 
malice  aod  insinuation  of  the  meanest  sertanti  he- 
t^een  people  thus  related,  how  neccasary  wilt  ii 
appear  that  it  were  inculcated,  that  men  wooli 
be  upon  their  guard  to  support  a  constancy  of  af- 
feet  ion,  and  tl^t  grounded  upon  the  principles  sf 
reason,  not  the  impulses  of  instinct. 

'  It  is  from  the  common  prejudices  which  vea 
receive  from  their  ^^Mreats,  that  hatreds  are  kepi 
alive  from  one  generation  to  another;  and  vbes 
men  act  by  instinct,  hatreds  will  descend  whea 
good  offices  are  forgotten.  For  the  degeneracy 
of  human  life  is  such,  that  our  aoger  is  more 
easily  transferred  to  our  children  than  oar  lo>e. 
Love  always  give  something  to  the  olyect  it  de- 
lights in,  and  auger  spoils  the  persoa  against  nhoa 
it  is  moved  of  something  laudable  in  him;  fran 
this  degeneracy,  therefore,  and  a  sort  of  self-love, 
we  are  more  prone  to  take  up  the  ill-will  of  s«r 
parents,  than  to  follow  them  in  their  friendships. 

*  One  would  think  there  should  need  no  more  is 
make  men  keep  up  this  sort  of  rdatioo  with  the 
utmost  sanctit>,  than  to  examine  their  own  hearts. 
If  every  father  remembered  his  own  thooghu  and 
inclinations  when  he  was  a  son,  and  every  too  ir- 
i&embered  what  he  expected  from  his  father,  whea 
he  himself  was  in  a  sute  of  dependence,  tho 
one  reflection  would  preserve  men  from  being  di^ 
solute  or  rigid  in  these  several  capacities.  The 
l^ower  aad  subjection  between  them,  when  broke*, 
make  them  more  emphatically  tyraints  aad  rebth 
against  each  other,  with  greater  cruelty  of  heart, 
than  the  disruption  of  stntes  and  empiics  can  pos- 
sibly produce.  1  shall  end  this  application  to  }«■ 
with  two  letters  which  passed  bctarea  aatothn 
and  iM>n  very  lately,  and  are  as  follows: 


'  OEAU  niAMK, 

\w  the  pleasures,  which  I  have 


to  hear 
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e  in  town«  do  not  lake  ap  all  your  time, 
ty  your  ntoCber  so  mach  of  it,  as  to  read 
ihh  letter.  You  said  before  Mr.  Lei- 
an  old  wonan  miirfit  live  very  well  in 
y  npoD  half  my  jointure,  and  that  your 
a  food  foul  to  i^ive  me  a  rent^harge  of 
red  a-year  to  the  pr^udice  of  his  son. 
icre  said  to  yon  upon  that  occasion,  you 
ive  borne  with  more  decency,  at  be  was 
r*a  well-beloved  servant,  than  to  have 
country-pot.  In  the  first  place,  Frank, 
you  I  will  have  my  rent  duly  paid,  for 
e  up  to  your  stfters  for  the  partiality  1 
of,  in  making  your  father  do  so  much 
one  for  you.  I  may^  it  seems,  live  upon 
tioture  1  I  lived  npoa  much  les»,  Frank, 
Tied  you  from  place  to  place  in  thtue 
could  neither  cat,  dfesfl,  or  mind  ally 
ediog  and  tending  you,  a  weakly  child, 
ng  tears  when  the  convulsion*  yon  were 
led  with  returned  upon  you.  By  my 
ut^rew  them,  to  throw  away  the  vigour 
mth  io  the  arms  of  hitrlots,  and  deny 
T  what  is  not  yours  to  detain.  Both 
are  crying  to  see  the  passion  which  I 
ut  if  yon  please  to  go  on  thus  like  a 
of  the  town,  and  forget  all  regards  to 
nd  family,  I  shall  immediately  enter 
estate  for  the  arrear  due  to  me,  and, 
e  tear  more,  contemn  you  for  forgetting 
&s  of  your  mother,  a»  much  as  you  have 
e  of  your  father.  O  Frank,  do  1  live 
iting  mysdf 

'  Your  affectionate  mother, 

A*  T. 


me  down  to-moirow  and  pay  the  money 
'fb.  Pray  write  so  no  more.  I  will 
you  never  shall  i  for  1  will  be  for  ever 

'  Your  most  dntifai  son, 

bring  down  new  heads*  for  my  sisten. 
It  be  forgotten.* 

r. 


EDN  E8DAY,  JAN  U ARY  2,  IT  I  l-l«. 


return  iter  etJhUentis  temita  Hte. 

HOB.  Ep.  xvi«.  I.  i.  ver.  109. 

M  reUrement,  and  a  life  by  steals. 
CREECH. 

n  from  age  to  age  an  aieclation  to  love 
e  of  solitude,  among  those  who  cannot 
i  supposed  qualified  for  passing  life  in 
er.  This  people  have  taken  up  from 
:  many  agreeable  thin^  whkh  have  been 
I  that  sobject,  for  which  we  are  be- 
^zcellent  persons  who  delighted  in  being 
id  abstracted  from  the  pleasures  that  en- 
generality  of  the  world.  This  Way  of 
amended  indeed  with  great  beauty,  and 
lanneraa  disposes  the  rrader  for  the  time 
ring  fofgetlulness,  or  negligence  of  the 
Inory  of  life  in  which  he  is  engaged,  to- 
ti  a  longing  for  tl^  state  wjiich  he  k 


•  Hcad-^ 


charmed  with  in  descriptidn.    Bftt  when  we  con* 
sider  the  world  iuelf,  and  how  few  there  are  capa* 
ble  of  a  religions,  learned,  or  philosophic  solitude, 
we  shall  be  apt  to  change  a  regard  to  that  sort  of 
solitude,  for  being  a  little  singular  in  enjoying  time 
after  the  way  a  man  himself  likes  best  in  thie 
world,  without  going  so  far  as  wholly  to  withdraw 
from  it.  I  have  often  observed,  there  is  not  a  naaa 
breathing  who  does  not  differ  from  all  olher  men^ 
as  much  in  tfie  sentiments  of  his  mindf  as  the'fea 
tores  of  his  face.    The  felicity  is,  wb^n  any  one 
is  so  happy  aa  to  find  out  and  follow  what  is  thtf 
proper  bent  of  his  genius,  and  turn  all  his  endes 
vours  to  exert  himself  according  ai  that  prompts 
him«    Instead  of  this,  which  is  an  innocent  method 
of  eiyoyiog  a  man's  self,  and  turning  out  of  the 
general  tracks  wl^rein  yon  have  crowds  of  rivals^ 
there  are  those  who  pursue  their  own  way  out  of 
a  sourness  and  spirit  of  contradiction.    These  men 
do  every  thing  which  they  are  able  to  support,  as 
if  guilt  and  impunity  could  not  go  together.   I'hey 
choose  a  thing  only  because  another  dislikes  it ;  and 
affect  fonooth  an  inviolable  constancy  io  matters 
of  no  manner  of  moment    Thus  sometimes  an  old 
fellow  shall  wear  this  or  that  sort  of  cut  in  his 
clothes  with  great  integrity,  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  wcrrld  are  degenerated  into  buttons,  pocketsy 
and  loepSf  onknown  to  their  ancestors.    As  insig> 
nificant  as  even  this  is,  if  it  were  searched  to  th6 
bottcHn,  you  perhaps  would  find  It  not  sincere,  but 
that  he  is  in  the  fashion  in  his  heart,  and  holds  out 
from  mere  obstinacy.    But  I  am  running  from  my 
intended  purpose,  which  was  Io  celebrate  a  certain 
I  particular  manner  of  passing  away  life,  and  is  a 
contradiction  to  no  man,  but  a  resolution  to  coi»« 
trad  none  of  the  exorbitant  desires  by   which 
others  are  enslaved.    The  best  way  of  separating 
a  man's  self  from  the  world,  is  to  give  up  the  de- 
sire of  being  known  to  it    After  a  man  has  pre<< 
served  his  innocence,  and  performed  all  duties  \n* 
cumbent  upon  him,  hb  time  spent  his  oWir  way  b 
what  makes  his  life  differ  from  that  of  a  slave.    If 
they  who  affect  show  and  pomp  knew  how  many 
of  their  spectators  derided  their  trivial  taste,  they 
woiUd  be  very  much  lets  elated,  and  have  an  inclW 
nation  to  examine  the  merit  of  all  they  have  to  dv 
with:  they  would  soon  find  out  that  there  are  many 
who  make  a  figure  below  what  their  fortune  or 
merit  entitles  tiMm  to,  out  of  mere  choice,  and  an 
elegant  desire  of  ease  and  disincumbrance.    It 
would  look  like  romance  to  tell  you,  in  this  age« 
of  an  old  man  who  is  contented  to  pass  for  an  hu' 
morist,  and  one  who  does  not  understand  the  figure 
he  ought  to  make  in  the  world,  while  he  lives  in  a 
lodging  of  ten  shillings  a  week  with  only  one  sei*" 
vant;  while  he  dresses  himself  according  to  tha 
season  in  cloth  or  in  stuff,  and  has  no  one«neGe$* 
sary  attention  to  any  thing  but  the  bell  which  calla. 
to  nrayers  twice  a-day :  I  say,  it  would  look  like 
a  mble  to  report  that  this  gentleman  glides  away 
all  which  is  the  overplus  of  a  great  fortune,  by 
secret  methods,  to  other  men.    If  he  has  not  tfaie 
pomp  of  a  numerous  train,  and  of  professors  of 
service  to  him,  he  has  every  day  he  lives  the  con- 
science that  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  the  mourner, 
and  the  stranger,  bless  bb  unseen  hand  in  their' 
prayers.    Hiis  humorist  gives  up  all  the  compli- 
ments which  people  of  his  own  conditioo  could 
make  to  him,  for  the  pleasure  of  helping  the  af- 
flicted, supplying  the  needy,  and  befriending  th* 
neglected .  This  humorist  keeps  toiiimself  much  more 
than  he  wants,  and  gives  a  vast  refuse  of  his  super- 
fluities to  purchase  heaven,  and  by  freeing  otheia 
•  s 
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fhmi  the  temptations  of  worldly  want,  to  carry  a 
retinae  with  Mm  tkitber. 

Of  all  oieD  who  affect  living  io'a  particalar  way, 
next  to  Ibis  admirable  clmracter,  I  am  the  mo9t 
eDamonred  of  Irus,  whose  coodtlioa  will  not  admil 
of  soch  largesses,  and  wlio  perliaps  would  not  t>e 
capable  of  making  them  if  it  were.  Iras,  though 
be  is  now  turned  of  fifty,  has  not  appeared  in  the 
world  in  his  real  character  since  five  and  twenty, 
at  which  age  he  ran  out  a  small  patrimony,  and 
spent  some  time  after-  with  rai&es  who  bad  lived 

rin  him.  A  course  of  ten  years  time,  passed  in 
the  little  alleys,  by-paths,  and  sometimes  open 
(avenH  and  streets  of  this  town^  gave  Inn  a  per- 
fect skill  in  judging  of  the  inclinations  of  mankind, 
and  acting  accmdingly.  He  seriously  considered 
be  was  poor,  and  the  general  horror  which  most 
men  have  of  all  who  are  in  that  condition,  Inis 
judged  very  rightly,  that  while  be  could  keep  his 
poverty  a  secret,  be  should  not  feel  the  weight  of 
it ;  he  improved  this  thought  into  an  affectation  of 
closeness  and  covetoosness.  Upon  this  one  prin- 
ciple be  resolved  to  govern  his  fntare  lifei  and  in 
the  tblrty-sixtb  year  of  bis  age,  be  repaured  to 
Iiong-lane,  and  looked  upon  several  dresses  which 
iMug  tliere  deserted  by  their  first  amsten,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  porcbase  of  tlie  best  bidder.  At  this 
place  he  exchanged  his  gay  shabbiaem  of  dotbes 
fit  for  a  much  younger  man,  to  warm  ones  that 
would  be  decent  for  a  much  older  one.  Irus  came 
•at  thoroughly  equipped  from  bead  to  foot,  with  a 
little  oaken  cane,  in  the  form  of  a  sbbstaatial  asao 
that  did  not  mind  his  dress,  turned  of  fifty.  He 
bad  at  this  time  fifty  pounds  in  ready  mofiiey;  and 
in  this  habit,  with  this  fortune,  be  took  his  present 
lodging  In  St.  John-«treet,  at  the  saanslon-hiNise  of 
a  tailor's  widow,  who  vrashes,  and  can  clear-starch 
bis  bands.  From  that  time  to  this  he  has  kept  the 
■lain  stock,  without  alteration  ander  or  over  to  the 
▼aloe  of  five  poonds.  He  left  off  all  bis  old  ac- 
qaaintance  to  a  man,  and  all  bb  arts  of  lifo,  ex- 
copt  the  play  of  back-ga—na,  upoa  which  be  has 
more  thaa  boce  his  charges.  Ims  has,  ever  since 
he  came  into  this  neighbourhood,  given  all  the  iati- 
■yulons  he  skilfolly  could  of  being  a  close  bunks 
worfb  money:  nobody  comes  to  visit  Mm,  be  re- 
ceives no  letters,  aad  tells  bis  aioney  niorning  and 
evening.  He  has  from  the  public  papers  a  know- 
ledge of  what  generally  passes,  shuns  all  disconrses 
of  mooe}',  but  shrugs  has  shoulder  when  you  talk 
of  securities  i  be  denies  bb  being  rich  with  the  air, 
which  all  do  who  are  vain  of  bdng  sOr  He  b  tlie 
oracle  of  a  ncighbauring  Justice  of  the  peace,  who 
meets  bim  at  the  coffee£oHisei  tbe- hopes  that  what 
be  has  must  come  to  somebody,  and  tbat  be  has  no 
bein,  have  that  effect  wherever  he  b  known,  that 
be  every  day  has  three  or  four  iBTliatlons  to  dine 
at  different  places,  which  be  generally  takes  care 
to  choose  in  such  a  manner  mm  not  toseem  Inclined 
to  the  richer  nAn.  All  tbe  young  men  respect  him, 
and  say  be  b  Just  tbe  same  man  he  was  when  they 
were  boys.  He  uses  no  artifice  in  tbe  world,  but 
makes  use  of  men*s  designs  upon  bim  to  get  a  maliK 
teoance  out  of  them.  Tbb  he  carries  on  by  a  cer- 
tain pcevisbneM  (wbkb  be  acts  very  well)  that  no 
one  would  believe  could  possibly  ebter  into  the 
bead  of  a  poor  fellow.  Hb  mien,  bb  dress,  bb 
carriage,  sibd  bb  language,  are  such,  that  yon 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  goem  whether  in  the  active 
part  of  hb  life  he  bad  been  a  sensible  citisen,  or 
scholar  that  kaewtbe  world.  These  are  the  great 
circomstanoes  ia  the  life  of  Iras,  and  thus  does  be 
pam away  ^s  dayrtt^stianger  t»  ■Mttklndi  and  at 


hb  death,  the  worst  that  wUf  be  said  of  his  vill 
be,  that  be  got  by  every  ama  .who  had  expecu* 
tions  from  bim,  more  tliaa  he  had  to  leave  hiai : 

I  have  aa  inclinatioa  to  print  the  folloaiaf  Uu 
ten  I  for  that  I  have  heard  tbe  avtbor  of  them  hs> 
somewhere  or  other  seea  me,  and  by  aa  excrUtti 
faculty  in  mimicry,  n^  conrespondoits  teU  sm  ke 
can  awume  my  air,  and  give  my  tacitarnity  a  ik;- 
nes  which  diverts  more  than  any  thing  I  could  asy 
if  I  were  present*  Thus  I  am  ^lad  my  silence  u 
atoned  for  to  the  good  compaay  la  town.  He  hai 
carr'^  his  skill  in  Imitation  so  for,  as  to  ha\f 
forged  a  letter  from  my  friend  Sir  Roger  ia  lach  i 
manner,  that  aay  oae  but  I,  who  am  tboroagU) 
acquainted  witii  bfaa,  would  have  taken  it  for  gt- 
nuine. 

*  Ma.  SPBCTATOa« 

'  Ha  VINO  observed  in  Lilly's  grammar  bow  sweetly 
Bacchus  and  Apollo  ran  in  a  verse:  I  bave(lo  pn- 
serye  the  amity  between  them)  called  ia  Bacchsi 
to  the  aid  of  my  profemioa  of  tbe  theatre.  So  thai 
while  some  people  of  qaaKty  are  bespeakiag  pb>» 
of  me  to  be  acted  on  such  a  day,  and  otben,  ho^ 
beads  for  their  houses  against  such  a  time}  1  aa 
wholly  employed  in  tbe  agreeable  service  of  wit 
and  wine.  Sir,  I  have  sent  you  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
verley's  letter  to  me,  which  piay  comply  with  b 
favour  of  tbe  Bumper  tavern.  Be  Uad,  for  jss 
know  a  player's  utmost  pride  b  tbe  approbalios 
of  tbe  Spectator. 

*  I  am  yoor  admirer,  thoagb  aaknowa, 


aicBAao 


couar. 


*  TO  MR.  ESTCOOBT. 

* 

Cotetky,  Dccemhsr  tbe  18th,  r;ii. 

•  ou>  COMICAL  oaa, 

*  Tax  hogsheads  of  aeat  port  came  safo,  aad  hoc 
gotten  thee  good  reputation  in  these  partly  aad  I 
am  glad  jtabear,  that  a  fellow  wbo  has  beea  lajbc 
outbb  money  ever  since  be  was  bom,  for  tbe  bctc 
pleasure  of  wine,  has  bethought  himself  of  joisiaK 
profit  aad  plteure  together.  Oorsextoe  (posr 
man)  having  received  strength  from  thy  wine  siaos 
his  fit  of  the  gout,  b  hi^ely  taken  with  it:  he  up 
\Vh  given  by  nature  for  tbe  use  of  fomilies,  and 
that  CO  steward*s  table  can  be  without  it;  and  it 
strengthens  digestion,  exclude^  surfeits,  fevers  *>^ 
physic  I  which  green  wines  of  aay  kind  caa'i  da. 
Pray  get  a  pure  snug  room,  and  I  hope  nest  tenn 
to  help  fill  your  Bumper  with  our  people  of  tke 
dub  f  but  you  must  have  no  hdk  stirring  whca  (W 
Spectator  comes;  I  forbore  ringing  to  diaarr 
woile  he  was  down  with  me  la  the  conntfy.  Thaak 
you  for  the  little  baiu  aad  Portagal  oaioesi  prs; 
kcgep  some  always  by  you*.  Yea  kaow  my  mpper 
b  only  good  Cheshire  cfaocse,  best  asaatord,  a  gal* 
den  pippin,  nttended  with  a  pipe  of  loha  Sly '• 
best.  Sir  Harry  has  stolen  all  year  songs,  aad  lefo 
the  story  of  tbe  fiftii  of  NovoAier  ta  perfectiaa. 

*  Yoar*s  to  serve  yoa, 

*  Boout  »E  covsun.' 

*  We  have  lost  old  Jaba  siaoe  yoa  were  here.' 

r. 


^  Thb  suhjsct  b  rssumad  ia  11*510. 
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is  aUquitt  quid  virus  in  emguea 
roHdatrmdiiOvUeUqHer 

OHD.  de  Aft  Am.  lib.  lil.  ▼.  7. 

im^Wbatl^enaT  rules  your  mind  ? 
ease  the  enft  of  womankind; 
r  wiici  and  artif  At  well  yoH  may 
e  to  bite*  or  wolf  to  prey. 
CONGRETE. 

^rs,  if  I  am  rightly  infomed,  haa 
\  to  be  ^ttf99  f  tXoxoc/AOT,  an  animal 
nery.  I  iiaTe  already  treated  of 
r  tliree  papers,  conformably  to  this 
have  in  particular  observed,  that 
have  been  more  careful  than  the 
u  part  of  the  head  which  we  ge- 
outside. 

sn  is  so  Tcry  notorious,  that  when 
rarse  we  say  a  man  has  a  fine  head, 
1  good  head,  we  ezpren  oaneWes 
and  speak  in  relation  to  his  nnder* 
as  when  we  say  of  a  woman,  she 
I?,  or  a  good  hoid,  we  speak  only 
r  commode*. 

among  birds,  that  nature  has  la- 
uaments  upon  the  male,  who  very 
a  most  b^ncifnl  head-dress;  whe- 
,  a  comb,  a  tuft  of  feathers,  or  a 
me,  erected  like  a  kind  of  pinna- 
op  of  the  head.  As  nature  on  the 
red  out  her  charms  in  the  greatest 
the  female  part  of  our  species,  so 
asiduoiB  in  bestowing  upon  theni- 
gainituret  of  art.  The  peacock, 
does  not  display  half  the  coloars 
le  garmenls  of  a  British  lady,  when 
ber  for  a  ball  or  a  birthday, 
to  our  female  heads.  The  ladies 
me  time  in  a  kind  of  moulting  sea- 
to  that  part  of  their  dress,  haTing 
titles  of  ribbon,  lace,  and  cam- 
me  measure  seduced  that  part  of 
re  to  the  beautiful  globnlarform 
to  it  We  hare  for  a  great  while 
Lind  of  omanent  would  be  8ubsti<» 
ce  of  those  antiquated  commodes, 
irojectors  were  all  (be  last  smamer 
I  the  improtenent  of  their  petti- 
lad  not  time  to  attend  to  %ny  thing 
at  length  sufBdeotly  adorned  their 
f  now  begin  to  ton  their  thoughts 
iztremlty,as  well  remembering  the 
erfo,  *  that  If  you  light  your  fire  at 
liddle  wUl  shift  for  ituslf.' 
d  in  this  speculation  by  a  sight 
net  with  at  the  opera.  As  I  was 
hinder  part  of  a  box,  i  took  notice 
:r  of  women  sitting  together  in  the 
id  hoods  that  I  ever  saw.  One  of 
another  yellow,  and  another  phi- 
tb  was  of  a  pink  colour,  and  the 
reeo.  I  looked  with  as  mncb  plea- 
Ifltle  purty-colonred  asMmbly,  as 
tulips,  and  did  not  know  at  tint 
;ht  not  be  an  embamy  of  Indian 
Ml  my  going  about  into  the  pit,  and 
1  front,  I  was  immediately  uode- 
'  so  muoh  beauty  In  every  face,  that 
ill  to  be  Engllsb.  Soeh  eyes  and 
I  foreheads,  e(Hdd  be  the  growth  of 
f.  The  complexion  of  their  laces 
Ma  obserrlag  any  further  the  colour 


of  their  hoods,  though  I  could  easily  perceive  by 
that  unspeakable  satufaction  which  appeared  ia 
their  looks,  that  their  own  thoughts  were  wholly 
taken  up  on  those  pretty  ornaments  they  wore  upon 
their  heads. 

I  am  informed  tliat  this  fashion  spreads  daily, 
insomdch  that  the  Whig  and  Tory  ladies  begin 
already  to  hang  out  different  colours,  and  to  show 
their  principles  in  their  head-dress.  Nay,  if  1  may 
believe  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain old  coquette  of  his  acquaintance,  who  intends 
to  appear  very  suddenly  in  a  rainbow  hood,  like 
the  Iris  in  Dryden's  Virgil,  not  questioning  but  that 
among  such  a  variety  of  colours  she  shall  have  a 
charm  for  every  heart. 

My  friend  Will,  who  very  much  values  himself 
upon  his  great-  insight  into  ^lantry,  tells  me,  that 
he  can  already  guess  at  the  humour  a  lady  is  in  by 
her  hood,  as  the  courtien  of  Morocco  know  the 
disposition  of  their  present  emperor  by  the  colour 
of  the  dress  which  he  puts  on.  When  Melesinda 
wraps  her  head  in  flame  colour,  her  heart  is  set 
upon  execution.  When  she  covers  it  with  purple, 
1  would  not,  says  he,  advise  her  lovec  to  approacb 
her  {  but  if  she  appears  in  white,  it  is  peace,  and 
he  may  hand  her  out  of  ber  box  with  safety. 

Will  informs  me  likewise,  that  these  hoods  may 
be  used  as  signals.  Why  else,  says  he,  does  Cor- 
nelia always  put  on  a  black  hood  when  her  hua^ 
band  is  gone  into  the  country  ? 

Such  are  my  friend  Honeycomb's  dreams  of  gal- 
lantry. For  my  own  part,  1  impute  this  divenity 
of  colours  In  the  hoods  to  the  diversity  of  conw* 
plexion  in  the  faces  of  my  pretty  country-women. 
Ovid,  in  his  Art  of  Love,  has  given  some  precepts 
as  to  thi^  particular,  though  I  find  they  are  diffe- 
rent from  those  which  prevail  among  the  modern^ 
He  recommends  a  red  striped  silk  to  the  pale  com- 
plexion; white  to  the  brown,  and  dark  to  the  fair. 
On  the  contrary,  my  friend  Will,  who  pretends  to 
be  a  greater  master  in  this  art  than  Ovid,  tells  me, 
that  tbe  palest  features  look  the  most  agreeable  in 
white  sarsenet;  that  a  face  which  is  overflushed 
appears  to  advantage  in  the  deepest  scarlet ;  and 
that  the  darkest  complexion  is  not  a  little  alle- 
viated by  a  black  hood.  In  short,  he  is  for  losing 
the  colour  of  the  face  in  that  of  the  hood,  as  a  firo 
bums  dimly,  and  a  candle  goes  half  out,  in  the  light 
of  the  sun.  *  This,'  says  he, '  your  Ovid  himself  has 
hinted,  where  he  treats  of  these  matters,  when  ho 
telb  us  that  the  blue  water-nymphs  are  dressed  lo 
sky-coloured  garments;  and  that  Aurora,  who  al- 
ways appean  in  the  light  of  the  rising  sun,  is  robed 
in  saffron,' 

Whether  these  his  observations  are  justly  ground- 
ed I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  have  oft^n  known  him,  ai 
we  have  stood  together  behind  the  ladies,  praise  or 
dispraise  the  complexion  of  a  face  which  he  never 
saw,  from  observing  the  colour  of  her  hood,  and 
has  been  very  seldom  out  in  these  his  guesses. 

As  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  tbe  honour 
and  improvement  of  the  fair-sex,  I  cannot  con*- 
dude  this  paper  without  an  exhortation  to  the 
British  ladies,  that  they  would  excel  the  women  of 
ail  other  nations  as  much  in  virtue  and  good  sense, 
as  they  do  in  beauty ;  which  they  may  certainly 
do,  if 'they  will  be  as  industrious  to  cultivate  their 
minds,  as  they  are  to  adorn  their  bodies.  In  tbe 
meanwhile  I  shall  reeommepd  to  their  most  serious 
consideration  the  saying  of  an  old  Greek  poet : 

ADDISON.  ,  C 


*  *  Manncra,  not  drcM,  are 
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h"  2«6.    FRIDAY,  JANUARY  4,  171M8. 

M  tero  erf,  quod  ego  mihi  puto  palmarium 
Me  rtptriste,  gujnnod(t  adoUtcerttulus 
Meretricum  ivgenia  et  mores  pait$it  noaerrt; 
Mature  ut  cum  cognorit,  perpetuo  odcrit. 

TER.  Eiin.  »ct  5.  ac.  4. 

I  look  upon  It  a*  my  maBterpiece,  that  I  have  found  out 
bow  a  jrouni;  fellow  may  know  the  ditpositlon  and  be- 
bavioor  of  barlou,  and  by  early  kDowlDg  come  to  detest 
them. 

No  vice  or  wickedness  which  people  H\\  into  from 
indul|rence  to  desires  which  mre  natural  to  all,  ou^t 
to  place  them  below  the  compassion  of  the  Yirtoous 
part  of  the  world  (  which  indeed  often  makes  me 
a  little  apt  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  their  virtue, 
who  are  too  warmly  provoked  at  other  people's 
personal  sins.  The  unlawful  commerce  of  the  sexes 
!•  of  all  others  the  hardest  to  avoid  1  and  yet  there 
is  no  one  which  yon  shall  bear  the  rigtder  part  of 
womankind  speak  of  with  so  little  mercy.  It  is 
very  certain,  that  a  modest  woman  cannot  abhor 
the  breach  of  chastity  too  much ;  but  pray  let  her 
hate  it  for  herself,  and  only  pity  It  in  others.  \^ill 
Honeycomb  calls  these  over-oifeoded  ladies,  the 
joutrei^ooily  virtuous. 

I  do  not  design  to  fall  upon  failures  in  general 
witi)  relation  to  the  gift  of  chastity,  but  at  present 
only  enter  upon  that  laige  field,  and  begin  with 
the  consideratton  of  poor  and  public  whores.    The 
other  eveniog,  passing  along  near  Coveot-gardeo, 
I  was  jogged  On  the  elbow  as  I  turned  into  the 
piazza,  on  the  right-hand  coming  out  of  James- 
treet,  by  a  slim  young  girl  of  about  seventeen,  who 
with  a  pert  air  asked  me.  If  1  was  for  a  pint  of 
wine  ?    1  do  not  know  but  I  should  bave  indulged 
ray  curiosity  in  having  some  chat  with  her,  but  that 
I  am  informed  the  man  of  the  Bumpe^  knows  me« ; 
and  it  mould  have  made  a  story  fox  him  not  very 
agreeable  to  some  part  of  my  writings,  though  I 
have  in  others  so  frrquenlly  said,  that  1  am  wholly 
unconcerned  in  an\  scene  I  am  in,  but  merely  as 
a  Specutor.    This  impediment  being  in  my  way 
we  stood  under  one  of  the  arches  by  twilight  i  and 
theie  I  coold  observe  as  exact  features  as  I  had 
ever  seen,  the  most  agreeable  shape,  thf  finest  neck 
and  bosom,  in  a  word,  the  whole  person  of  a  wo- 
raan  ezquUitely  beautiful.    She  aflected  to  allure 
roc  with  a  foreod  wantonness  in  her  look  and  air ; 
but  I  saw  it  checked  with  hunger  and  cold :  her 
eyes  were  wan  and  eager,  her  dress  thin  and  taw- 
dry, her  mien  genteel  and  childish.    This  strange 
^fore  gave  me  much  anguish  of  heart,  and,  to 
avoid  being  seen  with  her,  1  went  away,  but  could 
not  forbear  giving  her  a  crown.    The  poor  thing 
sighed,  curtsied,  and,  with  a  blessing  expressed 
with  the  utmost  vehemence,  turned  from  me.    This 
creatnre  is  what  they  call  •  newly  cone  upon  the 
town,'  but  who,  1  suppose,  falling  into  cruel  hands, 
wras  left  in  the  tnt  month  from  her  dishonour,  and 
exposed  to  pass  through  the  hands  aAd  discipline 
of  one  of  those  hags  of  hell  whom  we  call  bAwds. 
But  lest  I  should  grow  too  suddelily  grave  on  this 
subject,  and  be  myself  outrageously  good,  I  shall 
tarn  to  a  scene  in  one  of  Fletcher's  plays,  where 
this  character  Is  drawn,  and  the  economy  of  whore- 
dom most  admirably  described.    The  passage  I 
would  point  to  Is  in  the  tkird  scene  of  tAeseoond 
act  of  The  Humorous  Lieutenant    Leudppe,  who 
is  agent  for  the  king's  lust,  and  bawds  at  the  same 
tJwr  for  the  whole  court,  is  very  pleasantly  latro- 


dnced,  reading  her  minutes  as  a  person  of  boHneMi, 
with  two  maitls  her  nndrr-secretariei,  takiog  is- 
structions  at  a  table  before  her.  Her  woaien,  both 
those  under  her  present  tutelage,  and  those  nhirli 
she  is  laying  wait  for,  are  slphabelically  set  dons 
in  her  book  \  and  she  is  looking  over  the  letter  C; 
in  a  muttering  voice,  as  if  between  soliloquy  sad 
speaking  out,  &he  says. 


^Cstcourt.    gccN«964. 


*  Her  maidenhead  will  yield  me—let  me  ae.  . 
She  i«  not  fifteen,  they  My ;  for  ber  ooniplcxi 
Cloe,  Cloe,  Cloe;  here  I  have  ber—*  Clo^ 
'  The  daughter  of  a  country  genlleman ; 

*  Her  ace  upon  fifteen.    Now  ber  oomplttloo— 

*  A  loveiv  brown;  here  *ti*;  eyes  black  and  folUof, 
<  The  body  neatly  sbuilt:  she  atnket  a  lute  well, 

*  Sings  most  enticioffiy.     These  helps  coiuider*d, 
Her  maidenhead  will  amount  to  some  three  bundled. 
Or  three  hundred  and  fifty  crowns;  *twiU  bear  it  tuac 

somely : 
Her  father^s  poor;  some  Uttie  share  deducted. 
To  buy  him  a  hunting  nag .* 

These  creatures  are  very  well  instructed  in  tkr 
circumstances  and  manners  of  all  who  are  any  wat 
related- to  the  fair  one  whom  they  have  a  dr»i:i 
upon.  As  Cloe  is  to  be  purchased  with  350  crow  as 
and  the  father  taken  ofl:  with  a  pad ;  the  roercbait  < 
wife  next  to  her,  who  abounds  in  plenty,  it  i;ot  to 
have  downright  money,  but  the  mercenary  part  of 
ber  mind  is  engaged  with  a  present  of  plate,  nod  s 
little  ambition.  She  is  made  to  understand  thst  it 
is  a  man  of  quality  who  dies  for  her.  The  ex>- 
mination  of  a  young  girl  for  business,  and  the  try- 
ing down  her  value  for  being  a  slight  iblag,  together 
with  every  other  circumstance  in  tbe  teene,  are 
inimitably  excellent,  and  have  the  true  spirit  of 
comedy;  though  it  were  to  be  wished  the  aothor 
had  added  a  circamstauce  which  shoisid  make  ten- 
cippe*s  baseneia  more  odious. 

It  must  not  be  thought  a  digression  from  mv  is* 
tended  speculation,  to  talk  of  bawds  in  a  diacowie 
upon  wenches;  for  a  woman  of  the  town  is  sot 
thoroughly  and  properly  such,  without  having  i^ooe 
through  the  edacatioo  of  one  of  these  bouses.    Bat 
the  compassionate  case  of  very  mBoy  is,  that  the^ 
are  taken  into  such  hands  without  any  the  least 
suspicion,  previous  tefflptation,  or  admonitioo  to 
what  place  they  are  going.     The  last  week  i  neat 
to  an  inn  in  the  city  to  inquire  for  some  provisioBi 
which  were  sent  by  a  waggon  out  of  tlie  couatr) ; 
and  as  I  waited  in  one  of  tbe  boxes  till  the  cham- 
berlain had  looked  over  his  parcels,  I  heard  aa 
old  and  a  young  voice  repeating  the  qttcstio.'.s  and 
responses  of  the  choich-catechism.    I  tboqght  it  so 
breach  of  good-manners  to  peep  at  a  crevice,  and 
look  in  at  people  so  well  employed  1  bat  who  shoald 
I  see  there  but  the  most  artful  procorew  in  touo, 
examining  a  most  beautiful  country-girl,  who  hid 
come  ap  in  the  same  waggon  with  my  things,  *  wbe^ 
ther  she  was  well  educated,  could.  forl»ear  playiof 
the  wanton  with  servants  and  idle  fellows,  of  wkicfc 
this  town,*  says  she,  *  is  too  full.*     At  the  asme 
time,  whether  she  Ilucw  enough  of  breeding,  as 
that  if  a  squire  or  a  gentleman,  or  one  thai  «» 
ber  betters,  should  give  her  a  civil  salute,  she  shaold 
curtsey  and  be  humble  nevertheless  T  Her  innoerai 
*  fonooths,  yesses,  and*t  please  yoo's,  and  she  wouM 
do  her  endcavoiir,*.  moved  the  good  old  lady  f 
take  her  out  of  the  hands  of  a  country  baakta  ber 
brother,  and  hire  her  for  her  own  maid.    I  stayed 
till  I  saw  them  all  mardied  out  to  uke  coach;  the 
brother  loaded  with  a  great  cheese  he  prevaiird 
upon  her  to  take  for  her  civilities  to  his  latff. 
This  poor  creatare*s  fate  Is  not  far  ol*  that  of  I  f  • 
whom  I  spoke  of  above  1  and  it  is  not  to  be  doohi* 
ed,  but  after  she  has  been  long  enough  a  ftry  (a 
lust,  she  will  be  dclivaced  over  to  funme.    Vtt 
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commeodatioo  of  the  indoftry  and  charity 
antiquated  ladies,  these  directore  of  fin, 
'y  can  no  longer  commit  it,  makes  op  the 
f  the  ioimitable  dedication  to  the  "  Plain 
and  is  a  masterpiece  of  raillery  on  this 
ut  to  understand  ail  the  purlieus  of  thb 
c  better,  and  to  illustrate  this  subject  in 
acounes,  I  mmt  yentvre  myself,  with  my 
ill,  into  the  hannts  of  beauty  and  gallan- 
a  pampered  vice  in  the  habitations  of  the 
to  distressed  indigent  wickedness  expelled 
lurs  of  the  brothel  *• 


SATURDAY,  JANUARYS,  nil-l«. 

lie  Bmnani  Mcriplora,  eedite  Graii. 

Prop«rt.  EL  xxxIy.  1. 3.  rer.  65. 

■  place,  ye  Roman  and  yc  Grecian  wita. 

(  nothing  in  nature  so  irksome  as  general 
»,  especially  when  they  turn  chiefly  opon 
For  Uiis  reason  I  shall  wave  the  discussion 
oint  which  was  started  some  yean  since, 
Milton^s  Paradise  Lost  may  be  called  an 
em?  Those  who  will  not  give  it  that  title, 
it  (if  they  please)  a  divine  poem.  It  will 
^nt  to  its  perfection^  if  it  has  in  it  all  the 
if  the  highest  kind  of  poetry  \  and  as  for 
%  allege  it  is  not  an  heroic  poem,  they  ad- 
morc  to  the  diminution  of  it,  than  if  they 
f  Adam  i»  not  iEoeas,  nor  Eve  Helen, 
therefore  examine  it  by  the  rules  of  epic 
nd  see  whether  it  falls  short  of  the  Iliad 
I,  •in  the  beauties  which  are  essential  to 
of  writing.  '  The  first  thing  to  be  consi- 
an  epic  poem,  is  the  fable,  which  is  per- 
iperfect,  according  as  the  action  which  it 
more  or  lem  so.  This  action  should  have 
lifications  in  it.  First,  Jt  should  be  but 
».  Secondly,  It  should  be  an  entire  ac- 
i  Thirdly,  It  shonid  be  a  great  action, 
er  the  action  of  the  Iliad,  iEoeid,  and 
Lost,  in  these  three  several  lights.  Ho- 
»reserve  the  unity  of  his  action,  hastens 
nid«t  of  things,  as  Horace  has  observed. 
i;one  up  to  Leda*s  egg,  or  begun  much 
n  at  the  rape  of  Helen,  or  the  investing 
it  is  manifest  that  the  story  of  the  poem 
ve  been  a  series  of  several  actions.  He 
opens  his  poem  with  the  discord  of  his 
lod  artfully  interweaves,  in  the  several 
^  parts  of  *it,  an  account  of  every  thing 
which  relates  to  them,  and  had  passed 
It  fatal  disseofion.  After  the  same  man* 
s  makes  his  first  appearance  in  the  Tyrr- 
,  and  within  sight  of  Italy,  because  the 
>posed  to  be  celebrated  was  that  of  his 
lim^elf  in  Latium.  But  because  it  was 
for  the  reader  to  know  what  had  hap- 
bim  in  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  in  the 
:  parts  of  his  voyage,  Virgil  makes  hU 
e  it  by  way  of  episode  In  the  second  and 
»k8  of  the  .£nrid :  ttie  contents  of  both 
>Ks  come  before  those  of  the  first  book  io 
d  of  the  story,  though  for  preserving  of 
of  action  they  follow  them  in  the  dispo- 
the  poem.  Milton,  in  imitation  of  these 
t  poets,  opens  his  Paradise  Lost  with  an 
:ouncU  plotting  the  fall  of  man,  which  is 

•  Sec  Not.  274  and  276^      • 


the  action  he  proposed  to  cdebrate ;  and  as  Tor 
those  great  actions,  which  preceded  in  point  of 
time  the  battle  of  the  angelt,  and  the  creation  of 
the  world  (which  would  have  entirely  destroyed 
the  unity  of  bis  principal  action,  had  he  related 
them  in  the  same  order  that  they  happened),  he  cast 
them  into  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books,  by 
way  of  episode  to  this  aoble  poem. 

Aristotle  himself  allows,  that  Homer  has  nothing . 
to  boast  of  as  to  the  unity  of  his  iable,  though  at 
the  same  time  that  great  critic  and  philosopher 
endeavours  to  palliate  this  imperfection  in  the 
Greek  poet,  by  imputing  it  in  some  measure  to  the 
very  nature  of  an  epic  poem.  Some  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  the  iCneid  also  labours  in  this  par* 
ticular,  and  has  episodes  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  excrescences  rather  than  as  parts  of  the  action. 
On  the  contrary,  the  poem  which  we  have  now 
under  onr  consideration,  hath  no  other  episodes 
than  such  as  naturally  arise  from  the  sul^ject,  and 
yet  is  filled  with  such  a  multitude  of  astonishing 
incidents,  that  it  gives  us  at  the  same  time  a  plea- 
sure of  the  greatest  variety,  and  of  the  greatest 
simplicity ;  uniform  in  it4  nature,  though  diversified 
in  the  execution. 

I  must  observe  also,  that  as  Virgil,  in  the  poem 
which  was  designed  to  celebrate  the  original  of  the 
Roman  /empire,  has  described  the  birth  of  its  great 
rival,  the  Carthaginian  commonwealth,  Milton, 
with  the  like  art  in  his  poem  on  the  fiill  of  man, 
has  related  the  fall  of  those  angels  who  are  his  pro- 
fessed enemies.  Besides  the  many  other  beauties 
in  such  an  episode,  its  running  parallel  with  the 
great  action  of  the  poem  hinders  it  from  breaking 
the  unity  so  much  as  another  episode  would  have 
done,  that  had  not  so  great  an  aflinity  with  the 
principal  subject.  In  short,  this  is  the  same  kiad^ 
of  beauty  which  the  critics  admire  in  the  Spanish 
Friar,  or  The  Double  Discovery  *,  where  the  two 
ditterent  plots  look  like  counter-partft  and  copies 
of  one  another. 

The  second  qualification  required  in  the  action  of 
an  epic  poem  is,  that  it  should  be  an  entire  action. 
An  action  is  entire  when  it  is  complete  in  all  its  ' 
parts  I  or,  as  Aristotle  describes  it,  when  it  consists 
of  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Nothing 
should  go  before  it,  be  intermixed  with  it,  or  fol- 
low after  it,  that  is  not  related  to  it  Af,  on  tho 
contrary,  no  single  step  should  be  omit|ed  io  that 
just  and  regular  process  which  it  must  be  supposed 
to  take  from  its  original  to  its  consummation.  Thus 
we  see  the  anger  of  Achilles  in  its  birth,  its  conti- 
nuance, and  dfects;  lud  iEneas's  settlement  in 
Italy,  carried  on  through  all  the  oppositions  in  his 
way  to  it  both  by  sea  and.  land.  The  action  ia 
Milton  excels  (I  think)  both  the  former  in  this  par- 
ticular :  we  see  it  contrived  in  hell^  executed  upon 
earth,  and  punished  by  Heaven.  The  parts  of  it 
are  told  in  the  most  dbtinct  manner,  and  grow  out 
of  one  another  in  the  most  natural  method. 

The  third  qualification  of  an  epic  poem  is  its 
greatness.  Thie  anger  of  Achilles  was  of  such  con- 
sequence, that  it  embroiled  the  kings  of  Greece, 
destroyed  the  heroes  of  Troy,  and  engaged  all  the 
gods  in  factions.  .£neas*s  settlement  in  Italy  pro- 
duced the  Csesars,  and  gave  birth  to  the  Romao 
empire.  Mtlton*s  subject  was  still  greater  than 
either  of  the  former;  it  does  not  determine  the  fiUe 
of  single  persons  or  nations;  but  of  a  whole  spe- 
cies. The  united  powers  of  hell  v'e  joined  toge- 
ther for  the  destruction  of  mankind,  which  they 
effected  in  part,  and  would  have  completed,  had 
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Dot  Oranipotence  itielf  interposed.  The  principal 
acton  are,  nan  in  his  greolett  perfection,  and  wo- 
man in  her  biglieft  beanty.  Their  enemies  are  tlie 
fallen  angels;  the  Messiah  their  friend,  and  the 
Almi^ty  their  pcoteotor.  In  short,  every  thing 
that  is  great  in  the  whole  circle  of  being,  whether 
within  the  verge  of  nature,  or  oot  of  it,  has  a  pro- 
per part  assigned  It  in  this  noble  poeml 

In  poetry,  as  in  architecture,  not  only  the  whole, 
bnt  the  pripcipal  memben,  and  every  part  of  them, 
should  be  great.  I  will  not  presume  to  say,  that 
the  books  of  games  in  the  ^neid,  or  that  in  the 
Iliad,  are  not  of  this  nature ;  nor  to  reprehend 
Virgifs  simile  of  the  top,  and  many  other  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  Iliad,  as  liable  to  any  censure  in 
this  particular;  but  I  think  we  may  say,  without 
derogating  from  those  wonderful  performances, 
that  there  is  an  unquestionable  magnificence  in 
everv  part  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  indeed  a  much 
grealer  than  could  have  been  formed  upon  any 
Fagaa  svstem. 

But  Aristotle,  by  the  greatnem  of  the  action, 
does  not  -only  mean  that  it  should  be  graat  in  its 
nature,  but  also  in  Its  duration,  or  in  other  words, 
that  it  should  have  a  due  length  in  it,  as  well  as 
what  we  properly  call  greatness.  Hie  Just  measure 
of  this  kind  of  magnitude,  he  explains  by  the  fol- 
lowing similitude.  An  aninml  no  bigger  than  a 
mite,  cauDot  appear  perfect  to  the  eye,  because 
the  sight  takes  it  in  at  once,  and  has  only  a  con- 
fused Idea  of  the  whole,  and  not  a  distinct  idea  of 
all  its  parts  $  i^i  oo  the  contiarf,  you  should  sup- 
pose an  animal  of  ten  thoosand  furioogs  in  length, 
the  eye  would  be  so  filled  with  a  single  part  of  it, 
that  it  cottid  not  give  the  mind  an  Mea  of  the 
whole.  Ifhat  these  animals  are  to  tibe  eye,  a  very 
short  or  very  long  action  would  be  to  the  memory. 
The  first  would  be,  as  it  were,  lost  and  swallowed 
up  by  it,  and  the  other  dMBcult  to  be  contained  in 
it.  HoaMT  and  Virgil  have  shown  their  principal 
art  in  this  particular;  the  action  of  the  Iliad,  and 
that  of  the  iEneid,  were  in  themselves  exceeding 
short,  but  are  so  beautifully  extended  and  diveni- 
fled  by  the  invention  of  episodes,  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  gods>  with  the  like  poetical  ornaments, 
that  they  make  up  an  agreeable  ttory,  suflkient  to 
employ  the  memory  without  overchnrging  it.  Bill- 
tors  action  Is  enriched  with  sudl  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, that  I  have  taken  as  much  pleasure  in 
reading  the  contents  of  his  books,  as  in  the  best- 
invented,  story  I  ever  met  with.  It  It  posuble,  that 
the  traditions,  oo  which  the  Iliad  and  iEneid  wef« 
built,  had  mor^  circumstances  in  them  than  lKt\.; 
history  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  as  it  is  related  in  scrip- 
ture. '  Besides  it  was  easier  for  Homer  and  Virgil 
to  dash  the  truth  with  fiction,  as  they  were  in  no 
danger  of  ofiending  the  religion  of  their  country 
by  it.  But  as  for  Milton,  he  had  not  only  a  very 
few  circnmstanccs  upon  which  to  raise  his  poem, 
but  was  also  obliged  to  proceed  with  the  greatest 
caution  in  every  thing  that  he  added  out  of  his 
own  invention.  And  indeed^  notwithstanding  all 
the  restraint  he  was  under,  be  hat  filled  his  story 
with  so  many  surprising  incidents,  which  bear  so 
'clo<e  an  analogy  with  what  is  delivered  in  holy 
writ,  that  it  is  capable  of  pleasing  the  most  de^ 
licate  reader,  without  giving  offence  Co  the  kioat 
scmpttlouf. 

The  modem  critics  have  collected  from  several 
bints  in  the  Iliad  and  iBneid  the- space  of  time 
which  is  taken  up  by  the  action  of  each  of  those 
poems ;  but  as  a  great  part  of  Milton's  story  was 
traasufted  in  regions  that  lie  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  laa  aid  the  sphere  of  the  day,  it  is  impoHlblc 


to  patify  the  reader  with  such  a  calculation,  which 
indeed  would  be  more  curious  than  instrnctivr; 
none  of  the  critics,  either  ancient  or  modem,  haria^ 
laid  down  rules  lo  circumscribe  the  action  of  aa 
epic  poem  with  any  determined  number  of  yean, 
days,  or  hours. 

This  piece  of  criticism  oa  Mlltoo*s  Pandlse  Uit 
shall  be  carried  on  in  the  following  Satnrdaj's 
papen*. 

ADDISOH.  L. 


N«  2ft8.    MONDAY,  JANUARY  7,  J7IMS. 


■  Minus  ttfiuM  ucuHt 

Nari&u*  Harum  hcmin%im  • 


nam.  ibl  lu.  l  i.  vcr.  9. 

He  csnnot  bear  tke  raillery  of  the  in. 

CUKBCH. 

It  is  not  that  I  think  I  have  been  more  witty  thaa 
I  ought  of  late,  that  at  present  I  wholly  fbfbear 
any  attempt  towards  it :  I  am  of  opinion  that  I 
ought  sometimes  to  lay  befbre  the  wodd  the  plaia 
letters  of  my  comspondents  In  the  aftleas  drew  ia 
which  they  hastily  send  them,  that  the  reader  may 
see  I  am  not  accuser  and  jadge  myself,  but  that 
the  indictment  Is  properiy  and  fairly  laid,  befoiv 
I  proceed  against  the  criminal. 

*  *  MR.  SPBCTATORf 

*  As  yon  are  Spectator-General*  I  nnply  myself  to 
you  in  the  fbllowing  case,  via*  I  do  not  wear  a 
sword,  but  I  often  divert  myself  at  the  theatre, 
where  I  frequently  see  a  set  of  fellowi  pall  plain 
people,  by  way  of  humour  and  froliCY  by  the  noir, 
upon  frivolous  or  no  occamods.  A  friend  of  miof , 
the  other  night,  applauding  what  a  graceful  eiit 
Mr.  Wilks  made,  one  of  these  noi^wringen,  over- 
hearing him,  pinched  him  by  the  note.  I  was  ia 
the  pit  the  other  night  (when  it  was  very 
crowded) :  a  gentleman  leaning  upon  ■ 
heavily,  I  very  civilly  requested  him  to 
hand;  for  which  he  pulled  me  bv  the 
would  not  resent  it  in  so  public  a  place, 
was  anwilling  to  create  a  distnrtNWcei  b«l  have 
since  reflected  upon  it  as  n  thing  that  Is  namaaty 
and  disingenuous,  renden  the  nose  paller  odion, 
and  makes  the  personpulled  by  the  nose  look  Kttle 
and  contemptible,  litis  grievance  I  hamMy  re- 
quest yon  will  eadcnxow'to  redtesa. 

'  I  am  your  admlivr,  Ac 

*  JAlini  BAST  ^.* 
'  MB.  IPBCTATOn,    . 

*  Youa  discourse  of  the  fi9th  of  Deeember  |  «a 
love  and  marriage,  is  of  so  useful  a  kind,  tfel  I 
cannot  forbear  adding  my  thoughts  an  yourv  on 
that  subject.  MetMnks  it  Is  a  misfortane,  tfmf  the 
marriag»«tate,  whieb  in  iu  own  nature  h  adapted 
to  give  us  the  completest  happloem  tMt  lUb  t*  ca- 
pable of,  should  be  so  oncomfbrtnUe  a  one  to  se 
many  aa  it  dally  proves.  But  the  mioehief  gene> 
rally  proceeds  flrom  the  nuwiae  choice  people  ^U 
for  themselves,  and  an  expectatioa  of  happlnn 
flrom  things  not  capable  of  giving  it.  Nnthfaqrhul 
the  good  qualities  of  the  penon  beloved  can  be  a 

•  ice  Mo^  ffrs,  979,  aK,  91,  97,  an,  909, 
333,  SN^  345»  151,  S«7,  3b3,  Md  M9. 

f  This  letter  was  wrtttcu  by  •  Mr.  Umm 
wu  nuny  yetri  s  wholetsle  Unrn-dnper  oa  Fish-elmt  Mi*- 
He  died  la  AusttD-frtars,  July  1776,  Sfcd  9Qk 

t  ll»96U 
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r  a  lov4  of  jodgneot  and  diicretioni 
expects  tlappiocss  firftm  »ny  thlof 
sdom,  eood-bonioor,  and  m  •imiliCude 
nrill  find  tkemseWes  widely  mistaken. 
ire  there  #lk>  Mek  after  these  thingi, 
itber  mak^  riehes  their  chief,  if  not 
»?  How  rare  it  it  for  a  man,  when 
nself  ID  the  thoii|^ts  of  nrarriage,  to 
's  of  having  in  soch  a  woman  a  con* 
e  companion?  One  who  will  divide 
dottUe  bis  joys  ?  who  will  manage 
lis  estate  he  entmats  to  her  care  with 
1  frugality,  ptvtn  hit  house  with 
discretion,  and  be  an  ornament  to 
Doily  I  Where  shall  we  find  the  man 
t  for  one  who  places  her  chief  hap^ 
practice  of  virtue,  and  makes  her 
lual  pleasare  ?  No :  men  rather  seek 
the  coinplemeol  of  all  their  desires  i 
s  of  what  kind  of  wives  thev  Cake, 
les  will  be  a  minister  to  all  kind  of 
enable,  them  to  keep  mistresses, 
,  to  drink,  feast,  and  game  with 
>ns,  pay  their  debts  contracted  by 
igancies,  or  some  soch  vile  and  an- 
iDd  indulge  themselves  IH  pleasnret 
ime  and  scandal  io  hmnan  nature, 
le  woBienf  how  few  of  them  are 
jce  the  happlnea  ttf  their  marriage 
wise  and  yirtnons  friend  ?  one  who 
I  and  just  to  all,  and  constant  and 
}  who  with  care  and  diligence  will 
improve  the  estate,  and  without 
^  whatever  is  prudent  and  conve^ 
'  bow  few  are  there,  who  do  not 
ptness  in  oufshrning  others  in  pomp 
!  that  do  not  think  within  them- 
y  have  married  such  a  rich  pertbn, 
heir  acqaatnlaace  shall  appear  so 
lipage,  so  adorned  in  their  persons, 
Dt  in  their  fiimiture  as  themselves? 
s  are  lUled  with  vain  ideas;  and  I 
could  say  that  equipage  and  show 
lief  good  of  so  many  women  as  I 

tamer  do  both  sexes  deceive  them- 
^  reflectkMM  and  disgrace  upon  the 
d  most  honourable  state  of  life; 
r  would  but  correct  their  depraved 
their  ambition,  and  place  their 
proper  objects,  we  should  not  find 
larriage-otate  such  a  wonder  in  the 

IB. 

hi  ok  these  thoughts  worth  inserting 
I,  be  pleased  to  give  them  a  better 
tbepi  pam  abroad;  and  you  win 

*  Tour  admirer. 


roR, 

day  walking  in  the  street,  there 
is  by  oo  the  other  side  of  the  way 
!  charma  were  so-  attracting,  that' 
es  wholly^'cm  I3ud  side,  insomnch 

my  own  way,  and  chanced  to  run 
y  against  a  nost»  which  the  lady 
eived,  but  she  fell  into  a  fit  of 

at  the  same  time  she  was  sensible 

waa  tbe  cause  of  my  misfortune, 
ntoo  was  the  greater  aggravation 
L  being  busy  wiping  off  the  blood 
own  my  face,  had  not  time  to  ac- 
I  her  barbarity,  as  alio  with  my 


resolutioo,  viz.  never  to  look  out  of  my  way  fbr 
one  of  her  sex  more :  therefore,  that  your  humble 
servant  may  be  revenged,  he  desires  you  to  insert 
this  in  one  of  your  next  papers,  which  be  hopes 
will  be  a  waning  to  all  the  rest  of  the  women-' 
gaxen,  as  well  a»to  poor 

'  AifTHoirT  oare.* 

*  MR.  8PSCTATOR, 

'  I  nnsiRE  to  know  in  your  next,  if  the  merry 
game  of  *^  The  parson  has  lost  his  cloke,"  is  not 
mightily  In  vogue  amongst  the  flae  ladies  this 
Christmas,  because  1  see  they  wear  hoods  of  all 
colours,  which  I  siqipose  ■  for  that  purpose.  If 
it  is,  and  you  think  it  proper,  I  will  carry  some 
of  those  hoods  with  aw  to  our  ladies  in  Yorkshire ; 
becaase  they  eiyoined  me  to  bring  them  something 
from  London  thfit  was  very  new.  If  you  can  tdl 
any  thing  la  which  I  can  obey  their  commands 
more  agreeably,  be  pleased  to  iaform  me,  and  yoa 
win  extremely  obligb 

«'  Your  humble  servant' 

*  MR.  8PBCTATOR,  <  Oxfcfd,  See.  99. 

'  SiwcB  yon  appear  iacliaed  to  be  a  friend  to  Che 
distressed,  I  bi^^  you  would  assist  me  in  an  affair 
under  which  1  have  suffered  very  much.  The 
reigning  toast  of  this  place  is  Patetfat;  I  have  pur- 
sued her  with  the  utmost  diligence  this  tweivc- 
mooth,  and  find  nothing  stands  in  my  way  but  one 
who  flatten  her  more  than  I  can.  Pride  is  her 
favourite  passion;  thefefore  if  you  would  be  so 
far  my  friend  as  to  asake  a  IkToaiable  mention  of 
me  in  one  of  your  papers,  1  believe  I  should  not 
fail  in  my  addresses.  The  scholars  stand  in  rows, 
as  they  did  to  be  sure  in  your  time,  at  her  pew- 
door;  and  she  has  all  the  devotion  paid  to  her  by 
a  crowd  of  youths  who  are  nnac<|uaiB(ed  with  the 
sex,  and  have  inexperience  added  to  their  pamion , 
However,  if  it  succeeds  according  to  my  tows,  yon 
will  make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the  worid,  and 
the  most  obliged  amongst  all 

*  Your  humble  servants.' 


SPECTATOR, 

*  I  CAxd  to  my  mistre«*s  toilet  this  morning,  fur 
I  am  admitted  when  her  face  is  stark  naked :  she 
frowned  and  cried  pish,  when  I  said  a  thing  that 
I  stole ;  and  I  will  be  judged  by  yoo  whether  it 
was  not  very  pretty.  •*  Aladam,"  said  I,"  you 
shall  forbear  that  part  of  your  drtm ;  it  may  be 
well  in  others,  but  you  cannot  place  a  patch  where 
it  does  not  hide  a  beauty." 


STSBLC 
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N»  989.    TUB90AY,  JANUARY  8,  1TI1.|«. 


£vo  rariuuna  no$tro 

SimpUcUa^—— 

or  ID.  An  Am.  1, 1.  Ter.  ^1. 

And  brings  our  old  iimpllcity  mnda. 

0RYDEN. 

I  WAS  this  morning  surprised  with  a  gr«at  knocking, 
at  the  door,  when  mv  landlady's  daughter  came  op 
to*me  and  told  me  that  there  was  a  man  below  de- 
sired to  speak  with  me.  Upon  my  asking  her  who 
it  was,  she  told  me  it  was  a  very  grave  elderty  per- 
son, but  that  she  did  not  know  his  name.  I  imme- 
diately went  down  to  him,  and  found  him  to  be  tbe 
coachman  of  my  worthy  fKend  Sir  Roger  de  Co-* 
verley.    He  told  me  thcit  his  master  came  to  tov^n 
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last  night,  and  wouM  be  f  Ud  to  take  a  torn  with 
me  in  Gray  Vinn  wallU.  Ab  1  wai  wonderini^  with 
myself  wbat  liad  brought  Sir  Roger  to  town,  not 
having  lately  received  any  letter  from  him,  be  told 
me  that  hii  master  was  come  np  to  get  a  sight  of 
Prince  Eugene  *,  and  that  he  desired  I  would  im- 
mediately meet  Mm. 

I  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  curiosity  of 
the  old  knight,  though  I  did  not  much  wonder  at 
it,  having  beard  him  say  more  tnan  once  in  private 
discourse,  that  he  looked  upon  Prince  Engenio  (for 
so  the  knight  always  call*  bim)  to  be  a  greater  maa 
than  Scanderbeg. 

I  was  no  sooner  come  into  Gray*s-inn  walks,  but 
I  heard  my  friend  upon  the  terrace  hemming  twice 
or  thrice  to  himself  with  great  vigour,  for  he  loves 
to  clear  his  pipes  in  good  air  (to  make  use  of  his 
own  phrase),  and  is  not  a  little  pleased  with  any 
one  who  takes  notice  of  the  strength  which  be  siiil 
exerts  in  his  morning  hems. 

1  was  touched  with  a  secret  joy  at  the  sight  of 
the  good  old  man,  who  before  bie  saw  me  was  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  a  beggar-man  that  had 
asked  an  alms  of  him.  I  could  hear  my  friend 
chide  him  for  not  finding  out  some  work;  but  at 
the  same  time  saw  him  put  hb  band  in  his  pocket 
and  give  him  sixpence. 

Our  salutations  were  very  hearty  on  both  sides, 
consisting  of  many  kind  shakes  of  the  hand,  and 
several  affectionate  looks  which  we  cast  upon  one 
another.  After  which  the  Ikoight  told  me  my  good 
friend  his  chaplain  was  very  well,  and  much  at  my 
service,  and  that  the  Sunday  before  he  had  made 
a  most  incomparable  sermon  out  of  Dr.  Barrow. 
*  I  have  left,'  says  he,  *  all  my  alTain  in  his  hands; 
and,  being  willing  to  lay  an  obligation  upon  him, 
have  deposited  with  him  thirty  marks,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  his  poor  parishioners.* 

He  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  me  with  the  wel- 
fare of  Will  Wimble  f.  Upon  which  he  pot  his 
hand  into  bis  fob  and  presented  me  in  his  name 
with  a  tobacco-stopper,  telling  me  that  Will  bad 
been  busy  all  the  beginning  of  the  winter  In  turn- 
ing great  quantities  of  them  1  and  that  he  made  a 
.present  of  one  to  every  gentleman  in  the  country 
who  has  good  principles,  and  smokes.  He  added, 
that  poor  Will  was  at  present  under  great  tribula- 
tion, for  that  Tom  Touchy  had  tfikeo  the  law  of 
him  for  cutting  some  baxel  sticks  out  of  one  of  his 
hedges. 

Among  other  pieces  of  news  which  the  knight 
brought  from  his  country-seat,  he  informed  me  that 
Moll  White  was  dead,  and  that  about  a  month  after 
her  death  the  wind  was  so  very  high,  that  it  blew 
down  the  end  of  one  of  bis  barns.  *  But  for  my 
own  part,'  says  Sir  Roger.  M  do  not  think  that  the 
old  woman  had  any  hand  in  it.' 

He  afterwards  fell  into  an  account  of  the  diver- 
sions which  had  passed  in  his  house  during  the  ho- 
lidays 1  for  Sir  Roger,  after  the  laudable  custom  of 
bis,  ancestors,  always  keeps  open  bouse  at  Christ- 
mu,  I  learned  from  him,  that  he  bad  killed  eight 
fat  bogs  for  this  seasons  that  he  had  dealt  about 
his  chines  very  liberally  amongst  his  neighbours  1 
and  that  in  particular  he  had  sent  a  string  of  hogV 
puddings  with  a  pack  of  cards  to  every  poor  fiu 
mily  in  the  parisL  *  I  have  often  thought,'  sa>s 
Sir  Roger,  '  it  happens  very  well  that  Christmas 
should  should  fall  out  in  the  middle  of  winter.  It 
is  the  most  dead  uncomfortable  time  of  the  year. 


•  Tte  priacc  wss  at  this  ttiac  la  lo6don, 
rcBMd  by  tbe  qucca  and  bcr  oourticts. 

♦  ictllos.  106,  in,  126^  and  131. 
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when  the  poor  people  would  anffer  very  oiiich  frsa 
their  poverty  and  cold,  if  they  had  not  good  cheer, 
warm  fires,  and  Christmas  gambols  to  support  tkrm, 
1  love  to  rejoice  their  poor  hearts  Mt  this  seaioa, 
and  to  see  the  whole  village  merry  in  my  grcai 
hall.  I  allow  a  double  quantity  of  malt  to  ny 
small  beer,  and  set  it  a  running  for  twelve  da^t  to 
every  one  that  calls  for  it.  1  have  always  a  piece 
of  cold  beef  and  a  mince-pie  upon  the  table,  and 
am  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  my  tenant*  pass 
away  a  nbole  evening  in  playing  their  innorert 
tricks,  and  smutting  one  another.  Our  friend  Will 
Wimble  is  as  merry  as  any  of  them,  and  sbowfta 
thousand  roguish  tricks  upon  these  ocrasions** 

I  was  very  much  delighted  with  the  rettectioa  of 
my  old  friend,  which  carried  so  much  goodoets  ta 
it.  He  then  launched  out  into  the  praise  of  tlie 
late  act  of  parliament  for  securing  the  churrh  of 
England  *,  and  told  me  with  great  satisfactioa, 
that  be  believed  it  already  began  to  take  effrct  { 
for  that  a  rigid  dissenter  who  chanced  to  dine  at 
his  house  on  Christmas-day,  had  been  observed  to 
eat  very  plentifully  of  his  plum-porridge. 

After  having  dispdtched  all  our  country  maltris, 
Sir  Roger  mc^de  several  inquiries  concerning  the 
club,  and  particularly  of  his  old  antagonist  Sir 
Andrew  Freeport.  He  asked  me  wUb  akiodof 
smile,  whether  Sir  Andrew  bad  not  taken  advaa' 
tage  of  bis  absence,  to.  vent  among  tbem  some  of 
his  republican  doctrines;  but  soon  after  gatherioK 
up  his  countenance  Into  a  more  than  ordinary  le- 
noosness,  *  Tell  me  truly,'  says  be* '  don't  you  thialL 
Sir  Andrew  had  a  band  in  the  |iope*s  proccssioaf  T 
— But  without  giving  nie  time  to  answer  htm,  *  Weil, 
well,*  says  he,  '  I  iuiow  you  are  a  wary  man,  aad 
do  not  care  to  talk  of  public  asatten.* 

The  knight  then  Mked  nse.  If  I  bad  seen  Prince 
Eugenio,  and  made  ne  promise  to  get  biai  a  stand 
in  some  convenient  place  where  be  might  have  a 
full  sight  of  that  extiaordinary  man,  whose  pr^ 
sence  did  so  much  honour  to  the  British  nation.  He 
dwelt  very  long  on  the  praises  of  tUs  great  gencsaJ; 
and  I  found  Uiat,  since  I  was  wi&  bim  in  the 
country,  he  bad  drawn  manv  obiervaii<ma  together 
out  of  his  reading  in  Baker  s  Chronicle,  and  other 
antbofs,  who  always  lie  la  hb  ball  window,  which 
very  much  redound  to  the  honour  of  this  prince. 

HuTing  passed  away  the  greatest  part  of  the    ^ 
morning  in  hearing  the  knight's  reflections,  which 
were  partly  private  aad  partly  political,  he  asked    | 
me  if  1  would  smoke  a  pipe  with  bin  over  a  dak 
of  coffee  at  Sqnires's?  As  I  love  the  old  man,  I  take 
delight  in  complying  with  ever  diing  that  is  agive- 
able  to  him,  and  aixocdingly  waited  on  bfan  to  the 
coffee-bouse,  where  his  venerable  ftgaic  drew  upon 
us  the  eyes  of  the  whole  room.    He  bad  nosooaer 
seated  himself  at  the  upper  end  of  the  high  uhle, 
but  be  called  fbr  a  dean  pipe,  a  paper  of  tehae> 
CO,  a  dish  of  coffee,  a  wax  candle,  and  the  Supple- 
ment ^,  with  such  an  afar  of  cbecrfninem  aad  g«sd- 
humoor,  that  all  the  boys  Iq  the  coffee-room  (oka 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  serving  him)  were  ai 
once  employed  on  his  several  errands,  iasomach 
that  nobody  else  could  come  at  a  dish  of  tea,  aa- 
til  the  knight  had  got  all  his  coavcnieaecs  ahaai 
him. 

aooitoir.  JU 


*  Stat.  10  Asa.  cap.  t.    A|alnst  occaslooal 
I  A  periodical  paper  of  that  ttaisw 
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WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  9, 1711-18. 

!f  enim  ciiiH»,  mtwUniiqtii  tiSefdim  iUud, 
r  qui$  dtridtt,  fumm  g^odprobat . 

bat^  derided  tr  the  centiirinK  crowd, 
•u^  OB  man  tnaa  wbat  it  Jti«r  and  good. 

cubech.' 

:  know  thai  I  have  been  In  greater  deli^ 
^  many  yean,.  Ibao  in  beholding  tbe  boxrt 
>lay  the  last  time 'The  Sroroful  Lady*' 
d.  So  g^reat  an  aoembly  of  bulies  placed 
al  rowt  in  all  the  oraanwntt  of  jewels, 
d  coloon,  gave  so  lively  and  gny  aa  fan- 
to  the  heart,  that  methougbt  the  season  of 
was  Tanisbed;  and  I  did  not  think  it  aa 
isioa  of  a  yooof  fellow  who  stood  near 
called  the  boxes  those  *  beds  of  tulips.' 
I  pretty  nuiatton  of  the  prospect,  when 
of  those  fine  ladies  rose  up  aod  did  ho- 
erself  and  friend  at  a  distance,  by  curtsey- 
gave  opportunity  to  that  friend  to  ihow-her 

0  the  sane  advantage  In  returning  the  sa- 
Here  that  action  is  as  proper  and  grace- 
is  ai  church  unbecoming  and  impertinent, 
ray,  i  must  take  the  liberty  to  observe, 
id  not  see  any  one  who  Is  usually  so  full 
ies  at  chnrch,  offer  at  any' such  indeco- 
ng  any  part  of  the  action  of  the  play, 
utiful  prospects  gladden  our  minds^  and, 
miderod  in  general,  give  innocent  and 
ideas.  He  that  dwells  upon  any  one  ob- 
tattty*  may  fix  his  imagination  to  his  dis- 
it  the  contemplation  of  a  whole  ataembly 

is  a  defence  against  the  incroachment  of 
t  leaat  to  me,  who  have  taken  pains  to 
leaniy  abstracted  from  the  consideration 
lOg  the  object  of  desire  j  at  power,  only 
upon  another,  without  any  hopes  of  par- 
ty share  of  its  at  wisdom  and  capacity, 
uiy  pretenslont  to  rival  or  envy  its  acqui- 

1  say  to  me,  who  am  really  free  nom 
any  hopes  of  beholding  the  penoos  of 

women,  or  warming  myself  into  ambition 
successes  of  other  men,  this  world  is  not 
ere  scene,  but  a  very  pleasant  one.  Did 
but  know  the  lireedop  nhtch  there  is  in 
:has  aloof  Crom  the  world,  i  should  have 
tators,  than  the  powerfullest  man  in  the 
s  followers,  To  be  no  man*s  rival  in  lo¥C^ 
titor  in  business,  is  a  character  which,  if 
>t  recommend  yon  at  it  ought  to  brnevo- 
oog  those  whom  you  live  with,  yet  has  it 
this  effect,  that  you  do  not  stand  so  much 
f  their  approbation,  as  you  would  if  yon 
more,  in  letting  your  heart  on  tho  same 
bich  the  generality  doat  on.  By  this 
od  with  this  easy  philosophy,.  I  am  never 
play  than  when  I  aa>  at  the  theatre  i  bnt 
am  seldom,  sa  well  pleased  with  action  as 
place;  for  most  men  follow  nature  no 
aa**  while  thoy  are  in  their  night-gowns, 
lie  busy  part  of  the  day  are  In  characters 
ry  neither  become,  nor  net  in  with  plea- 
thennelvci.  or  their  beholders.  But  to 
»  my  ladies:  I  was  very  well  pleased 
»  great  a<  crowd  of  them  nmeabled  at 
wherein  the  heroine,  as  the  phrase  li,  is 


By  Bmuasnt  sad  Tlelefaer. 


♦ 


so  just  a  picture  of  the  vanity  of  the  sex  li^  tof- 
mentini^  their  ndmirers.    The  lady  who  pines  for 
the  man  whom  sb^  treats  wfth  so  uMich  imperti- 
nence and  inconstancy,  U  drawn  with  much  art 
and  homour.  Her  resolutioos  to  be  eitremeiy  civil, 
bnt  her  vanity  artsfngjott  at  the  instant  (the  resol  vod 
to  express  herself  kindly,  are  described  as  by  one 
who  had  studied  the  sei.   But  when  my  admirhttdn 
is  fixed  upon  this  eicellent  character,  and  two  or 
three  others  In  the  play,  I  must  confeso  I  was 
moved  with  the  ntmmt  indignation,  at  the  trivial, 
senseless,  nrd  unnatural    representario*  of-  the 
chaplain.    It  is  possible  there 'may  be  a  pedant  in 
holy  orders,  and  we  have  seen  ooe  or  two  of  them 
in  the  world:  but  such  a  driveller  as  Sir  Roi^er,  so 
bereft  of  all  manner  of  pride,  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  a  pedant,  is  what  one  would  not  believe 
would  come  into  the  head  of  the  same  man  who 
drew  the  rest  of  the  play.    The  meeting  between 
Welford  and  him  shows  a  wretch  without  any  no- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  his  function  i  and  it  is  out  of 
all  common  sense  that  he  should  give  an  account  of 
himself  *  as  one  sent  four  or  five  miles  in  a  morn- 
ing, on  foot,  for  eggs-'    It  is  not  to  be  denied,  but 
thb  part,  and  that  of  the  maid,  whom  he  makes 
love  to,  are  excellently  well  performed;  but  a 
thing  which  is  blameable  in  itself,  grows  still  more 
so  by  the  success  In  the  execution  of  it     It  is  so 
mean  a  thing  to  gratify. a  loose  age  with  a  scanda- 
lous representation  of  what   is  reputable  among 
men,  not  to  say  what  is  sacred,  that  no  beaut.v,  no 
excellence  in  an  author  ought  to  atone  for  it;  nay, 
such  excellence  is  an  aggravation  of  his  guilt,  and 
an  argument  that  he  em  against  the  conviction  of 
his  own  understanding  and  conscience.    Wit  should 
be  tried  by  this  rule,  and  an  audience  should  rise 
against  such  a  scene  m  throws  down  the  reputation 
of  any  thing  which  the  consideration  of  religion 
or  decency  should  preserve  from  contempt.     But 
all  this  evil  arises  from  this   one  corruption   of 
mind,  that  makes  men  resent  offences  against  their 
virtue,  leas  than  those  against  their  nndentanding. 
An  author  shhil  write  as  if  he  thoughr  there  was 
not  one  man  of  honour  or  woman  of  chastity  in 
tlie  bouse,  and  come  off  with  applause ;  for  an  in- 
sult upon  all  the  ten  commandments  with  the  little 
critics  is  not  so  bad  as  the  breach  of  an  unity  of 
time  and  place.  'Half  wits  do  not  apprehend  the 
miseries  that  must  necessarily  flow  from  a  dege- 
neracy of  manners;  nor  do  they  know  that  order 
is  the  support  of  society.    Sir  Roger  and  his  mis- 
tress are  monsters  of  the  poet's  own  forming;  the 
sentiments  in  both  of  them  are  such  as  do  not  arise 
In  fooU  of  their  education.    We  all  know  that  a 
silly  scholar,  instead  of  being  below  every  one  he 
meets  with,  is  apt  to  be  exalted  above  the  rank  of 
such  as  are  really  bis  superiors ;  his  arrogance  is 
always  founded  upon  particular  notions  of  distinc- 
tion in  his  own  head,  accompanied  with  a  pedantic 
scorn  of  all  fortune  and  pre-cmlae'  ce,  when  coat- 
pared  with  his  knowledge  and  learning.  This  very 
one  character  of  Sir  Ri^er,  as  silly  as  it  really  is, 
has  done  more  towards  the  disparagement  of  holy 
orders,  aod  consequently  of  virtue  itself,  than  aft 
the  wit  of  that  author,  or  any  other,  could  make 
up  for  in  the  conduct  of  the  longest  life  after  if. 
I  do  not  pretend.  In  saying  this,  to  give  myself 
ain  of  more  virtue  than  my  neighbours,  but  assert 
it  from  the  principles  by  which  mankind  must  aU 
ways  be  governed.    Sallies  of  imagination  are  to 
be  overtooked,  when  they  are  committed  out  of 
warmth  in  the  reiiommendation  of  what  is  praijcs 
worthy ;  but »  deliberate  advancing  of  vice,  with 

T  T 


all  tke  wit  Id  flw  worid,  ti  u  111 
tlMU  come*  before  «Jie  nagiitrat*, 
received  as  Mch  by  the  people. 
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from  tbc  llf  m. 
DRYDEN. 


J  EBcnvE  a  doable  advantage  from  the  letten  of 
IBV  correspoDdents;  lint,  at  they  tbow  me  which 
of  my  papenare  mott  acceptable  to  tbem;  aod  id 
the  oext  place,  at  they  furnith  me  with  oiaterialt 
for  Dew  tpecolatlont.  Sometlmet  Indeed  I  do  not 
make  ute  of  the  letter  Ittelf,  but  form  the  hints  of 
It  iato  plant  of  my  own  invention  $  tometimct  1 
take  the  liberty  to  chan^  the  language  or  thongbt 
Into  my  own  way  of  speaking  aod  thinking, aad  al- 
wayt  (if  it  can  be  done  withont  pr^ndice  to  the 
tenie)  omit  the  many  compliments  and  applatisct 
which  are  osnally  bestowed  upon  me. 

Betidet  the  two  advantages  above^nentioned 
which  I  receive  from  the  letten  that  are  tent  me, 
they  give  mean  opportunity  of  lengthening  out  my 
paper  by  the  skilful  management  of  the  sobicribing 
part  at  the  end  of  them,  which  perhapi  does  not 
a  little  conduce  to  the  ease  both  of  myielf  and 
tender. 

Some  will  have  it,  that  I  often  write  to  myidf, 
and  am  the  only  punctual  correspondent  I  have. 
Thb  objection  wcrald  indeed  be  material,  were  the 
letten  I  communicate  to  the  public  ttuted  with  my 
own  commendationt;  and  If,  inttead  of  endeavoar- 
iQg  to  divert  and  inttruct  my  readers,  I  admired 
in  them  the  beauty  of  my  own  performances.  Bat 
I  shall  leave  these  wise  coniecturen  to  their  own 
fmagtnatioos,  and  produce  the  three  following  let- 
ten  for  the  entertainment  of  the  day. 

'tin, 
*  I  WAS  latt  Thunday  in  an  assembly  of  ladies, 
where  there  were  thirteen  different  coloured  boodt. 
Your  Spectotor  of  that  day  *  lying  upon  the  table, 
they  oracred  me  to  read  it  to  them,  which  I  did 
with  a  vcrv  clear  voice,  until  I  came  to  the  Greek 
vene  at  the  end  of  it.  I  most  confess  I  was  a 
little  startled  at  its  popping  upon  me  so  onexpect- 
rdiv.  Uowever,  1  covered  my  confusion  at  well 
at  1  could,  and  after  having  muttered  two  or  three 
bard  wordt  to  myself,  laughed  heartily,  and  cried,. 
**  a  very  good  jest,  Caith.*^  The  ladies  desired  me 
to  explain  it  to  them;  but  1  iN^gged  their  pardon 
for  that,  and  told  them,  that  if  it  had  been  proper 
tar  them  to  hear,  they  might  be  sure  the  antbor 
.would  not  have  wrapped  it  up  in  Greek.  I  then 
Jet  drop  several  exprcaslons,  at  if  there  wat  tom^ 
thing  in  it  that  wat  not  fit  to  be  spoken  before  a 
company  of  ladles.  Upon  which  the  matron  of 
the  assembly,  who  wat  dressed  in  a  chetry^oloured 
bood,  commended  the  discretion  of  the  writer  for 
having  tJuown  hit  ilthv  tbooghtt  into  Greek,  which 
wat  likely  to  corrupt  out  few  of  hit  readen.  At 
the  tame  time  the  declared  henelf  very  well 
pleated  that  he  had  not  given  a  decisive  opinion 
npoi|  the  new-fashioned  hoods  |  **  tot  to  tell  you 
tndy,"  sa>t  she.  **  1  wat  afraid  he  would  have 
made  ut  athamed  to  show  our  headt.*'  Now,  tir, 
^oB  moK  kaowy  tince  thit  nnlacky  accident  hap- 


Sened  to  me  In  a  company  of  ladic%  aawag  whsa 
patted  for  a  most  lagenloas  man,  I  have  ess- 
suited  one  who  is  well  versed  la  the  Qrrek  lis- 
guage,  and  he  atsnrrs  me  upon  his  word,  that  ymt 
late  quotation  means  no  more  than  that  **  maaaen, 
not  dress,  are  the  ornaments  of  a  woman.**  If  Uii 
comes  to  the  knowledge  of  my  female  admirers,  I 
shall  be  very  hard  put  to  it  to  briag  myself  of 
handsomely.  In  the  meanwhile,  1  give  you  tkb 
account,  that  yon  may  toke  care  hereaftrr  not  to 
betray  any  of  your  welWwiiben  into  the  ItlLr  is- 
cooveniencies.  It  is  In  the  number  of  these  that  1 
beg  leave  to  snbscribe  myself^ 


'  MB.  IPBCTATOR, 

*  Yooa  leaden  are  so  well  pteascd  wkh 
ractcr  of  Sir  Roger  de  Covertey,  that  thmc  ap- 
peared a  sensible  joy  in  overy  coibe  boast,  upon 
hearing  the  old  knight  wat  come  to  town  «.  I  aa 
now  with  a  knot  of  hit  admlren,  who  make  it  thdr 
joint  request  to  yoa,  that  you  would  give  us  pablic 
notice  of  the  window  or  balooay  whm  the  kaifrfa 
intends  to  make  hb  appearance.  He  hat  already 
given  great  satisfaetloa  to  several  who  Imve  sect 
bim  at  Squiies^s  cogee  hoase.  If  yoa  think  It  is 
place  your  short  face  at  Sir  Roger's  left  elbov, 
we  than  uke  the  hint,  and  gratefUly  ackaowledg e 
so  great  a  fovour. 

*  I  ans,  MM, 
*  Your  most  devolod  bnaUa  aervaat. 


*€.«.• 


sia, 


'  Rivownro  that  you  are  very  iaqabitive after  etcry 
thing  thnt  is  curious  la  nature,  1  will  wait  oa  yoa, 
if  yon  please,  la  the  dash  of  the  cvcaAag,  with  wy 
show  upoa  my  back,  which  I  carry  aboat  with  bk 


In  a  box,  as  only  consisting  of  a 
nnd  a  horse  f .  Tbe  two  flrst  are  married,  ia  whid 
stete  the  little  cavalier  has  so  well  aoqaltted  hi» 
self,  that  hb  lady  b  with  child.  Tbe  big-belbf4 
woman  and  her  husband,  with  tfcair  little  whfaisi- 
cal  pallrev,  are  so  very  licbt,  that  whua  they  are 
put  together  into  a  scale;  an  oidiaary  ssaa  any 
weigh  down  the  whole  fomlly.  The  little  ssas  u 
a  bully  In  hb  natarei  but  when  be  grows  chaisnc, 
I  connne  him  to  hb  Imx  until  hb  wrath  b  over, 
by  wMch  means  I  have  hitherto  prevcatod  Urn  fraa 
doing  mischief.  Hb  horse  b  likewise  very  vioosi) 
for  whkh  reason  I  am  forced  to  tie  bim  dose  is 
hb  maager  with  a  packthread.  TIm  woman  ii  a 
coquette.  She  stmts  as  much  as  It  is  possible  lisr  a 
lady  of  two  Ibot  high,  and  woald  rata  sse  la  lUkii 
were  aot  the  qoaaHty  that  goes  to  a  large  pi»^ 
eushlott  snflfelent  to  make  her  a  gown  and  pcti^ 
ooat.  She  told  aie  the  other  day,  thai  she  hceid 
the  ladles  wore  coloured  hoods,  aad  ordered  me  is 
get  her  one  of  the  llaest  bhse.  I  am  forcei  is 
comply  with  her  dcmaads  whilst  she  Is  la  ' 
sent  condition,  being  very  wllliag 
of  the  same  braed.  I  do  aot  know  what  she  any 
prodttce  me,  but  provided  It  bo  a  show  I  shall  be 
very  well  satbied.  Saeb  aavclttes  shaald  asc,  1 
think,  be  concealed  from  tbe  Britisb  SpoOatsr; 
for  which  reaam  I  hope  yoa  will 
sumption  in 

"  dutiful,  I 

'  aad  most  haable 

•s.T. 


Anoison. 


t. 


«  lecN* 

f  Tbrre  dwarft,  a  ^ry  Uuk  msa,  a  ^ 
native,  and  a  hone  peoportfcwubly  es» 
L»nd«a  sboat  tbis  Uac 
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mt  ia  ttat  tajory,  aad  loaf  the  talc 
SPKCTATOB, 

rcsMon  of  tbif  letter  it  of  to  great  import- 
d  tho  circwnrtanrea  of  it  loeh,  that  I  koow 
bat  think  it  jut  to  inert  it,  ia  prefereace 
lier  natten  that  can  prewnt  thoMelvet  to 
9ideratioo«    I  oeed  not,  after  1  have  taid 
you  that  lam  ia  love.    The  circaautances 
aaaioB  I  shall- let  yo«  aadcntand  as  well 
rderrd  miad  will  admit.    **  That  caned 
ik,  Mn.  Jaaef*  Alas,  I  am  railing  at  one 
y  her  name,  as  familiarly  as  If  yoa  were 
Pd  with  her  as  weU  as  myself:  bat  I  will 
ill,  as  tet  as  the  alteniate  Inteiraptioos 
Ml  MMiger  will  give  me  leave;    Thero  is  the 
BeaMe  yo«ig  woama  in  the  world,  whom 
■ioaatdy  ia  love  with,  and  from  whom 
»r  some  spaee  of  time  received  as  great 
favoor  as  were  fit  for  her  to  give,  or  me 
.     The  sacccmfal  progrem  of  the  affair, 
hers  the  awst  essential  towards  a  man^s 
s,  gave  a  new  life  and  spirit  not  only  to 
vioor  and  discowse,  hat  also  a  certain 
all  my  actions  la  the  commerce  of  life,  ia 
however  remote  from  love.    You  know 
imioaat  passioa  spreads  itself  throagb  all 
traasactions,  and  eaalts  or  depresMs  him 
;  to  the  aatvre  of  snch  passion.   Bat,  alas! 
ot  yet  began  my  story,  and  wh^t  is  nmk- 
ncci    and   observations  when  a  man  is 
for  Iris  Ufe?  To  begia  then.    This  lady 
ipooded  with  me  nnder  the  names  of  love, 
ielinda,  I  her  Cleanthck    Tboagh  I  am 
got  into  the  acooant  of  my  affair,  1  caiw 
in  the  thread  of  it  so  mach  as  togive  yon 
cter  of  Mn.  Jane,  whom  I  will  aoC  hide 
>onrowed  aamei  bat  let  yon  know,  that 
tare  has  been,  since  I  knew  her,  very 
i,  (though  I  wiU  not  allow  her  even  *«  she 

*  for  the  fatnre)  aad  daring  the  time  of 
I  and  beanty  was  so  great  a  tyrant  to  her 

*  oTcr-valaed  herKlf  and  nndcr-rated  all 
nders,  that  they  have  deserted  her  to  a 
I  sho  kaows  no  cooUbrt  bnl  that  common 

ill  her  condition,  the  pleamre  of  iater- 
le  amoan  of  othen.  Itis  impomiblebat 
have  seen  several  of  these  volanteen  ia 
rho  pam  their  whole  time  in  the  mast  hn 
«y  of  life  In  getting  intelligence,  ranning 
ce  to  place  with  aew  whispers,  withoot 
ay  other  bcMfft'bat  the  hopes  of  making 
Bohappy  as  thtmsdTcs.  Mn.  Jnae  hap* 
be  at  a  place  where  I,  with  many  othen 
ioainted  with  my  pnmion  for  Belinda, 

Christmas  evening.  There  was  among 
tyoaag  lady,  so  free  la  aiirth,  so  aaiiable 
-mtrve  that  accompanied  it|  I  wrong  her 

a  reserve,  bat  there  appeared  In  her  a 
cheeHMnem  which  was  aot  a  Ibrbenrance 
ivuBodcrate  joy,  bat  the  nataral  appear- 
aU  which  coold  ifew  firom  a  mind  pot- 
la  habit  of  laaocence  aad  purity.  I  mast 
^y  forgot  Beliada,  to  have  taken  no  ao- 
nc  who  was  growing  ap  to  the  smae  wo* 
rtuei  which  shine  to  peifection  in  her,  had 
'ugahhed  one  who  seeawd  lo  promise  to 


the  world  the  same  life  and  condoet  with  my  fkith. 
ful  and  lovely  Belinda.  When  the  company  broke 
ap,  the  fine  yoang  thiog  peraiitted  sse  to  take  iuuv 
of  her  heme.    Mn.  Jane  saw  my  particolar  regard 
to  her,  and  was  informed  of  my  attending  htr  to 
her  ^her*s  boose.    She  came  early  to  Belinda  the 
next  morning,  and  asked  her,  **  If  Mn.  Such-a-ooe 
had  been  with  her?"     **  No.**— -«  If  Mr.  Snrh-a. 
ooe*s  lady?*'    **  No.**—**  Nor  your  cousin  Such^. 
oner  No.*'— <*  Lord,**  says  Mn.  Jane, ''what  is  the 
friendship  of  women !  Nay,  they  may  well  laogb  at 
it    And  did  no  one  tell  yon  any  thing  of  the  beha- 
vtoor  of  your  lover,  Mr.  What-d*ye-call,  last  night? 
But  perhaps  it  n  nothing  to  yon  that  he  is  to  be 

married  to  yoang  Mr^ r  on  Tuesday  next?'* 

Belinda  was  here  ready  to  die  with  rage  and  jea- 
lousy. Then  Mn.  Jane  goes  on :  "  I  have  a  yooog 
kinsman  who  b   clerk  to  a  great  eonveyancer, 
who  shall  show  you  the  rough  draught  of  the  mar* 
riage  settlement.    The  world  savs  her  father  gtvei 
him  two  thousand  pounds  more  than  be  could  nave 
with  you.**    I  went  innocently  to  vralt  on  Belinda 
as  usnal,  but  was  not  admitted ;  I  writ  to  her,  and 
my  letter  was  sent  back  nnop'  ned.    Poor  Betty, 
ber  maid,  who  is  on  my  side,  has  been  hero  jnst 
now  blubbering,  and  told  me  the  whole  matter. 
She  says  she  did  not  think  I  coold  be  so  base ;  and 
that  slie  is  now  so  odious  to  her  mistrem,  for  having 
so  often  spoke  well  of  me,  that  she  dare  not  men- 
tion me  more.    All  our  hopes  are  placed  in  having 
these  circumstances  fairty  represeated  in  the  Spec* 
tutor,  which  Betty  says  she  dare  not  but  bring  up 
as  soon  as  it  h  brought  in ;  and  has  promised,  when 
you  have  broke  the  ice,  to  own  this  was  laid  be» 
(weea  us,  aad  when  I  can  come  to  aa  hearing,  the 
yomig  lady  will  support  what  we  say  by  her  testi* 
mony,  that  I  never  saw  her  but  that  once  in  my 
whole  life.    Dear  sir,  do  not  omit  this  true  rela* 
tion,  nor  think  It  too  particular  i  for  there  are 
crowds  of  forlorn  coquettes  who  intermingle  them* 
selves  with  other  ladles,  and  contract  familiarities 
out  of  malice,  and  with  no  other  design  but  to 
blast  the  hopes  of  loven,  the  expectation  of  pa* 
reals,  and  the  benevolence  of  kindred.    1  doubt 
not  but  I  shall  be, 

'  Your  most  obliged  bumble  servant, 

*  CLBAWTHCS.* 


sra. 


*  Wim  toBBt-hemtf  Jan.  10. 


'  Turn  other  day,  entering  a  room  adoraed  with  the 
taif  sex,  I  olTernl,  after  the  usual  manner,  to  each 
of  them  a  kirn;  but  oae,  more  scoroful  than  the* 
rest,  tuned  her  cheek.  I  did  not  think  it  proper 
to  tak^  any  aotlce  of  it  uatU  I  had  aAed  your  ad* 
vioe. 

'  Yoor  homble  servant. 


•E.S.* 


Hie  oorrespondeat  is  desired  to  say  which  cheek 
the  offender  taraed  to  bias. 


AOTEUTIBBitiafT. 

Vram  the  Pirtih  Vcstoy,  isausfy  9. 

Ja  Iddiei  who  come  la  church  la  th€  nm-fuhioned 
hoodM^  an  detired  to  he  there  hefon  dwine  $ervice 
begins^  fast  tke^  dhcriihe  attention  efihe  eongrega- 
Hen, 
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HOR.  An  Poet.  vcr.  156. 
Note  well  the  Duonen. 

llAYiwo  ezaiDioed  the  action  of  Paradise  Lost,  let 
noy  Id  the  next  place,  consider  the  actors.  This  is 
AriBtolle*8  method  of  considering,  first  the  fable, 
nod  secondljr,  the  manners  i  or,  ns  we  generally 
call  them  in  English,  the  fable  and  the  characteis. 

Homer  has  excelled  all  the  heroic  poeU  that  ever 
ivrote  in  the  moltitode  and  variety  of  his  charac- 
ter».  Every  god  that  is  admitted  into  bis  poem, 
acts  a  part  which  would  have  been  suitable  to  no 
other  deity.  His  princes  are  as  much  distinguished 
by  their  manners,  as  by  their  dominions ;  and  even 
those  among  them,  whose  characters  seem  wholly 
made  up  pf  courage,  differ  from  one  another  as  to 
the  particular  kinds  of  courage  in  which  they  ex- 
cel, in  short,  theiip  is  scarce  a  speech  or  action  in 
the  Iliad,  which  the  reader  may  not  ascribe  to  the 
penon  who  speaks  or  acts,  without  seeing  his  name 
at  the  head  of  it. 

Homer  does  not  only  outshine  all  other  poets  in 
the  variety,  but  also  in  the  novelty  of  his  charac- 
ttf%.  He  has  introduced  among  bis  Grecian  princes 
a  person  who  had  lived  thrice  the  age  of  man,  and 
convened  with  The»eu8,  Hercules,  Polyphemus,  and 
thr  firet  race  of  heroes.  His  principal  actor  is  the 
son  of  a  gpddesji,  not  to  mention  the  offspring  of 
other  deities,  who  have  likewibc  a  place  iu  his 
poem,  and  the  vci|fial>le  Trojan  prince,  who  was 
the  father  of  |o  many  kinp  and  heroes.  There  is 
in  ttaefe  several  characters  of  Homer,  a  certain  dig- 
pity  as  jvell  as  novelty,  whicb  ad§pu  thepi  in  a 
more  peculiar  manner  to  the  nature  of  an  heroic 
poem.  Tbough  at  the  same  time,  tp  give  them  the 
greater  variety,  he  has  described  a  Vulcan,  that  is 
fk  buffoon  among  his  gods,  and  a  Tberaites  ampqg 
^is  mortalb, 

Virgil  falls  infinitely  short  of  Homer  in  the  chap 
racters  of  his  poem,  both  as  to  their  variety  and 
novelty.  JEiieas  is  Indeed  a  perfect  character  ( b^t 
a»  for  'Achal«*s  though  he  is  styled  the  hero's  friend, 
be  does  nothing  in  the  whole  poem  which  may  de- 
servi*  that  title.  Gyas,  Mnestheon,  Sergcstus,  and 
Cloanthus,  are  all  of  them  men  of  the  same  stamp 
and  character: 


/brtem^wc  OyanJ\fHemqiu  Cloanthmm* 


There  are  indeed  several  natural  incidenli  In  the 
part  of  Ascaiiiosi  and  that  of  Dido  cannot  be 
•ufliciently  admired,  1  do  not  see  any  thing  new 
or  particular  in  Turnus.  Pallas  and  Evander  are 
remote  copies  of  Hector  and  Priam,  as  Lawns  and 
Mezentius  are  almost  parallels  to  Pallas  and 
Evauder.  The  characters  of  Nbos  and  Euryalus 
are  bettutlful,  but  common.  We  must  not  forget 
the  parts  of  Sinon,  Camilla,  and  some  few  others, 
which  iU-e  fine  improvements  on  the  Givek  poet, 
III  short,  thfre  b  neither  that  variety  nor  novelty 
|n  the  persons  of  the  l^eid,  which  we  meet  with 
in  thos«'  of  the  Iliad. 

If  we  look  into  the  chaiaclen  of  Milton,  we 
rfiall  fiiid  that  he  has  introduced  all  the  variety  his 
fable  was  c*4pable  of  receiving.  The  whole  spe* 
etc*  of  mankind  was  in  two  penons  at  the  time  to 
which  the  subject  of  his  poem  is  confined.  We 
have,  however,  four  distinct  characters  in  these 
two  penook    We  leo  auw  and  womao  in  the 


highest  lonoeettce  and  perfectloo,  and  lo  the  most 
abject  state  of  guilt  and  Infirmity.  The  two  iMt 
characten  are,  indeed,  very  common  and  obviom; 
hot  the  two  first  are  not  only  more  magaificcm, 
but  more  new  than  any  eharactcn  eilbev  in  Viipl 
or  Homer,  or  indeed  in  tiie  whole  circlo  of  natwe. 

Milton  was  so  sensible  of  tbb  defect  an  the  sab> 
ject  of  hb  poem,  and  of  the  few  cbarartrn  it 
would  afford  him,  that  be  has  bronsht  into  it  two 
actors  of  a  shadowy  and  fictltiont  natnre,  la  tie 
penons  of  Sin  and  Death,  by  wbleb  Means  he  has 
wrtiught  into  the  body  of  bto  fable  a  very  hfw$6» 
fol  and  well-invented  allegory.  Bot  notwlthstaad* 
ing  the  finenem  of  thb  aUqgory  may  atone  for  it  ia 
some  measure,  I  cannot  think  that  pnnons  of  sich 
a  chimerical  existence  are  proper  acioft  in  aa  epic 
poem  t  because  there  b  not  tnat  nenanin  of  pra* 
bability  annexed  to  them,  which  b  reqnbite  ia 
writings  of  thb  kind,  ai  1  shnll  show  omio  at  laf|e 
hereafter. 

Virgil  has,  indeed,  admitted  Fame  aa  aa  actreM 
in  the  iEneid,  bot  the  part  she  acts  ii  very  than, 
and  none  of  the  most  admired  cirenmitaaces  it 
that  divine  work.  We  find  in  mncklwfoic  pocmi, 
particttlariy  in  the  Dispensary  •,  and  the  Lntrio  t, 
several  allegorical  persons  of  thb  natnre,  which 
are  very  beantiftil  in  those  ciMaporitlons,  nod  nay 
perhaps  be  used  as  nn  argnosent,  that  the  amhon 
of  them  were  of  opinion  snch  dMrneteti  might 
have  a  place  in  an  epic  work.  For  ay  own  part, 
I  should  be  glad  the  reader  would  think  sn,  for  the 
sake  of  the  poem  1  am  now  examinlog  i  nod  ssmt 
further  add,  that  if  such  empty  nwnhsi  ml  is  I  he» 
ings  may  be  ever  made  me  of  on  Ikb  occasioo, 
never  were  any  more  nicely  imagined,  and  em- 
ployed in  more  proper  actions,  than  those  of  which 
1  am  now  speaking. 

Another  principal  actor  bi  thb  poem  b  the  great 
enemy  of  mankind.  The  part  of  Ulysses  ia  U^ 
mer's  Odyssey  b  very  much  ndmired  by  Aristotle, 
as  perplexing  that  fbble  with  very  agreeable  plod 
and  intri«  acies,  not  only  by  Che  many  adveatmts 
in  hb  voyage,  and  the  rabtilty  of  bb  behaviov, 
but  by  the  variom  concealments  and  dfaKoverict  sf 
hb  person  in  several  parti  of  that  poem.  Bot  the 
crafty  being  I  have  now  mentioned,  makes  a  aach 
longer  voynge  than  Ulymcs,  puts  In  practice  auay 
more  wiles  and  stratngems,  mid  hidca  himself  sa* 
der  a  greater  variety  of  shapet  and  appeanaee^ 
all  of  which  are  severally  detected,  to  dhe  great 
delight  and  surprise  of  the  reader. 

We  may  lihewise  observe,  with  bow  much  ait 
Che  poet  Ims  varied  several  characten  of  the  per* 
sons  that  speak  in  hb  infernal  nmemUy.  Ob  the 
contrary,  now  hm  ho  represented  Che  whole  Gad* 
head  exerting  itself  towards  man  iu  Its  lull  beaevo- 
lence,  under  the  threefold  dbtinccion  of  a  Crcalar, 
a  Redeemer, and  a  Comforter! 

Nor  musC  we  omit  Che  P^non  of  Rnphnel,  mho, 
amidst  hb  lenderaemand  friendship  for  mat:,  shows 
such  a  dignity  and  oondesoension  in  nil  hb  speech 
and  behaviour,  as  are  suitable  to  a  superior  naiare. 
The  angeb  are  indeed  w  much  divenified  ia  Mi^ 
ton,  and  distinguisbed  by  their  proper  parts,  m  the 
gods  are  in  Homer  or  Viigil.  The  render  wdl 
find  nothing  ascribed  to  Uriel,  Gnbriel,  Mi<Aaci 
or  Raphael,  which  b  not  in  a  pnrtJfulnr  manner 
suitable  to  their  rmpective  characCers. 

There  is  another  cirenmCnnca  in  the  prinripal 
actors  of  the  Iliad  and  J£neid,  which  givcu  a  p«- 
culiar  beauty  to  those  two  poems,  and  wm  theiv- 
fore  contrived  with  very  grent  judgment.    I 


I 
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n  iMTini^  ciMtea  fbr  Hieir  IherMi,  persons 
'  so  nearly  related  to  tlie  people  for  whom 
:e.  Achilles  was  a  Greek,  and  ^oeas  the 
bander  of  Rone.  By  this  means  their 
en  (whom  they  principally  propose  to 
s  for  their  readers)  were  particalarly  at" 
»  aJI  the  parts  of  their  story ,  and  sympa- 
th  (heir  heroes  In  all  their  adventures.  A 
odd  not  font  refoice  in  the  escapes,  soc- 
id  victories  of  JEoeas,  and  be  grieved  at 
its,  misfortones,  or  disappointments  that 
;  as  a  Greek  must  have  had  the  same  re- 
ichilles.  And  it  is  plain,  that  each  of 
ms  have  lost  this  great  advantage,  among 
iers  to  whom  their  heroes  are  as  strangers, 
'ent  persons. 

s  poem  is  admirable  in  this  respect,  since 
Msible  for  any  of  its  readers,  wluitever 
>untry,  or  penple  he  may  belong  to,  not 
ted  to  the  persons  who  are  the'  principal 
it  (  bat  what  n  still  infinitely  more  to  its 
e,  the  principal  actors  in  thb  poem  ai^ 
)or  progeniton,  bat  our  representatives, 
an  actyal  interest  In  every  thing  they  do, 
»  than  onr  utmost  happiness  is  concerned, 
t  stake  in  all  their  betaavionr. 
subjoin,  as  a  corollary  to  the  foregoing 
n  admirable  observation  ont  of  Aristotle, 
i  been  very  much  misrepresented  in  the 
I  of  some  mod<*ni  critics :  *  if  a  man  of 
id  contommate  virtue  falls  into  a  misfor- 
lises  our  pit\,  but  not  our  terror,  because 
t  fear  that  it  may  be  our  own  case,  who 
emble  the  suffering  penon.'  But,  as  that 
osopher  adds,  '  if  we  see  a  man  of  virtue 
th  infirmities,  fall  into  any  misfortune,  it 
mly  raise  our  pity  but  onr  terror  {  because 
raid  that  the  like  misfortunes  may  happta 
'es,  who  resemble  the  character  of  the 
person.* 

ake  another  opportunity  to  observe,  that  a 
an  absolute  and  oonsumoiate  virtue  should 
ntroduced  in  tragedy,  and  shall  only  re- 
)is  place,  that  tiM  foregoing  observation 
tie,  thoogh  it  may  be  true  in  other  occa- 
b  not  hold  in  this ;  because,  in  the  pre- 
thoogh  the  persons  who  fall  into  misfor- 
>f  the  most  perfect  and  consummate  vir- 
not  to  be  comidered  as  what  may  pos- 
but  what  actually  is  our  own  case ;  since 
abarked  with  them  on  the  same  bottom, 
be  partakers  of  their  happiness  or  mi- 

aod  some  other  very  few  instances,  Aris- 
les  for  epic  poetry  (which  he  had  drawn 
reflections  upon  Homer)  cannot  be  sup- 
quadrate  exactly  with  the  heroic  poems 
te  been  made  since  his  time ;  since  it  is 
rules  would  still  have  been  more  perfect, 
have  pemsed  the  .£neid,  which  was  made 
dred  yean  after  hu  death, 
next,  I  shall  go  through  other  parts  of 
poem ;  and  hope  that  what  I  shall  there 
as  well  as  what  I  have  already  written, 
»aly  serve  as  a  comment  upon  Milton,  but 
stotle. 


>n. 


L. 
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jMdire  eti  operm  prttnun,  pnteedtrt  rttU 
Qui  machia  non  vuUiM 

HOR.  Sat  ii.  1. 1,  tw.  97. 

All  yon,  who  think  the  city  ne^  can  thrive^ 
TiU  every  cuckold-nuker^  flsy'd  sUv«, 

Attend. 

POPE. 

I  BATE  upon  several  occasions  (that  have  occurred 
since  I  first  took  into  my  thoughts  the  present  state 
of  fornication)  weighed  with  myself,  in  behalf  of 
guilty  females,  the  impulses  of  flesh  and  blood,  to- 
gether with  the  arts  and  gallantries  of  crafty  men  y 
and  reflect,  with  some  scorn,  that  most  part  of 
what  we  in  our  youth  think  gay  and  polite,  is  no- 
thing  else  but  an  habit  of  indnlging  a  pniriency 
that  way.  It  will  cost  some  k&bour  to  briag  people 
to  so  lively  a  sense  of  this,  as  to  recover  the  manly 
modesty  in  the  behaviour  of  my  men  readers, 
and  the  bashful  grace  in  the  foces  of  my  women  i 
but  in  all  cases  which  come  into  debate,  there  are 
certain  things  previously  to  e  done  before  we  can 
have  a  true  light  into  the  subject  matter ;  therefore 
i  will,  in  the  first  place,  be  necessaiy  to  consider 
the  impotent  wenchersand  industrious  hags,  who  are 
supplied  with,  and  are  constantly  supplying,  new 
sacrifices  to  the  devil  of  lust.  You  are  (o  know 
then,  if  you  are  so  happy  as  not  to  know  it  already,' 
that  the  great  havoc  which  is  made  in  the  habita- 
tions of  beauty  and  innocence,  is  committed  by 
9uch  as  can  only  lay  waste  and  not  enjoy  the  soil. 
VVhen  yon  observe  the  present  state  of  vice  and 
virtue,  the  oflenden  are  such  as  one  would  think 
should  have.no  impulse  to  what  they  are  pursuing; 
as  in  business,  you  see  sometimes  fools  pretend  to 
be  knaves,  so  in  pleasure,  you  will  find  old  men 
set  up  for  wenchen.  This  latter  sort  of  men  are 
the  great  basis  and  fund  of  iniquity  in  the  kind  we 
are  speaking  of:  you  shall  have  an  old  rich  man 
often  receive  scrawls  from  the  several  quarters  of 
the  town,  with  descriptions  of  the  new  wares  in 
(heir  hands,  if  he  will  p|ras^  to  send  word  when 
he  will  be  waited  on.  This  interview- is  contrived 
and  the  innocent  is  brought  to  sueh  indecencies  as 
from  time  to  time  banish  shame  and  raise  desire. 
With  these  pn? paratives  the  hags  break  their  wards 
by  little  and  little,  till  they  are  brought  to  lose  all 
apprehensions  of  what  shall  befiil  them  in  the  pos- 
session of  younger  men.  It  is  a  common  po8tscr>  pt 
of  an  hag  to  a  young  fellow  whom  she  invites  to  a 
new  woman,  *  She  has,  1  assure  you,,  seen  none  but 
old  Mr.  SoclM-one.'  It  pleases  the  old  fellow  that 
the  nymph  is  brought  to  him  unadorned,  and  from 
his  bounty  she  is  accommodated  with  enough  to 
dress  her  for  other  lovers.  This  is  the  mo^tt  ordi- 
nary method  of  bringing  beauty  and  poverty  into 
the  possession  of  the  town:  but  the  particular 
cases  of  kind  keepers,  skilful  pimps,  and  all  others 
who  drive  a  separdtr  tjrade,  and  are  not  in  the  ge- 
neral society  or  commerce  of  ttin,  will  require  di»- 
tinct  consideration.  At  the  same  time  that  we  are 
thus  severe  on  the  abandoned,  we  are  to  represent 
the  case  of  others  with  that  mitigation  as  the  cir- 
cumstances  demand.  Calling  names  does  no  good ; 
to  speak  worse  of  any  thing  than  it  deserves,  doe» 
only  take  olf  from  the  credit  of  the  accuser,  and 
has  implicitly  the  force  of  an  apology  in  the  be- 
half of  the  person  accused.  We  shall  therefore, 
according  as  the  circumstances  differ,  vflry  our  ap. 
peUations  of  these  crimiilBls:  those  who  offend  only 
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agminst  thennirlfei,  ud  are  not  Kaodatt  to  society, 
bat  out  of  deference  to  the  lober  part  of  the  world, 
have  to  bach  good  left  ia  (heai  as  to  be  ashamed, 
mutt  not  be  hoddled  in  the  common  word  doe  to 
the  worrt  of  women ;  bat  regard  is  to  l»e  had  to 
their  cireaaMtaaces  when  th^  fell,  to  the  uneasy 
perplexity  ander  which  they  lived  under  senseless 
aad  severe  parents,  to  the  importunity  of  poverty, 
to  the  violence  of  a  passion  in  its  beginning  well 
gmnndcd,  and  all  other  alleviations  which  make 
nnhappy  women  resign  the  characteristic  of  their 
sex,  niodesty.  To  do  otherwise  than  thas,  would 
be  to  act  like  a  pedantic  Stoic,  who  thinks  all 
crimes  alike,  and  not  like  an  Impartial  Spectator, 
who  looks  upon  them  with  all  the  circumstances 
that  diminish  or  enhance  the  guilt.  1  am  in  hopes, 
If  thh  subject  be  well  pursued,  women  will  here- 
aflier,  from  their  infancy,  be  treated  with  an  eye 
to  their  future  state  in  the  world  i  and  not  have 
their  tempers  made  too  ontractable  from  an  impro* 
per  sourness  or. pride,  or  too  complying  from  Ik* 
mlliarity  or  forwardness  cootractMl  at  their  own 
houses.  After  these  hints  on  this  subject,  I  shall 
end  this  paper  with  the  fbllowiog  genuine  letter  i 
and  desire  all  who  think  they  may  l»e  concerned  in 
future  speculations  on  this  subject,  to  send  in  what 
they  have  to  say  for  themselves  for  some  incidents 
in  their  lives,  in  order  to  have  proper  ■  allowances 
made  for  their  conduct. 

*  am.  sPBCTAToa, .  « Jan.  5, 1711-18. 

*  Tbb  subject  of  yoar  yesteiday's  paper  *,  Is  of  so 
great  imptirtance,  and  the  thorouga  handling  of  It 
may  be  so  very  osefal  to  the  preservation  of  many 
an  innocent  young  creature,  that  1  think  every  oae 
is  obliged  to  furnish  you  with  what  lights  he  can, 
to  expose  the  pernicious  arts  and  practices  of  those 
unnatural  women  called  bawds.  In  order  to  this, 
the  inclosed  Is  sent  yon,  which  is  verbatim  the  copy 
of  a  letter  written  by  a  bawd  of  figuro  la  tbb 
town  to  a  noble  lord.  I  have  concealed  the  names 
of  both,  my  intention  being  not  to  expose  the  per* 
sons  but  the  thing. 

*  I  am,  SIX, 
*  Yoar  humble  servant* 

*  MT  uiao, 

*  I  BATiire  a  great  esteem  for  your  honour,  and  a 
better  opinion  of  you  than  of  any  of  the  quality, 
makes  me  acquaint  yoa  of  an  affair  that  1  hope 
will  oblige  you  to  know.  1  have  a  niece  that 
came  to  town  aboot  a  fortnight  agow  Her  parents 
being  lately  dead  she  came  to  me,  expecting  to  a 
fooad  me  in  M  good  a  condition  as  to  a  set  her  up 
in  a  miUiner*s  shop.  Her  father  ^ve  fooncoca 
pound  with  her  for  five  yean :  her  time  b  out,  and 
she  is  not  sixteen  s  as  pretty  a  black  gentlewoouui 
as  ever  you  saw  i  a  tittle  woman,  which  I  know 
your  lordship  iikesi  well  shaped,  and  as  fine  a 
complexion  for  red  and  white  as  ever  I  saw; 
I  doubt  not  but  your  lordship  will  be  of  the 
same  opinion.  She  deiigns  to  go  down  about  a 
BMMth  hence,  except  1  can  provide  for  her,  which 
I  caaaot  at  present.  Her  father  was  one  with 
whom  all  he  had,  died  with  him,  so  there  is  four 
children  left  destitute  i  so  if  your  lordship  thinks 
proper  to  make  an  appointment  where  I  shall  wait 
oa  you  with  mv  niece,  by  a  line  or  two,  I  stay  far 

Jour  answer;  far  1  have  ao  place  fitted  ap  siace 
lefcasy  hoaw,  fit  to  eatertain  your  honoar.  1 
told  her  she  sboald  go  with  me  to  see  a  gentleman, 
a  very  good  fticnd  of  mine :  so  1  desUe  yon  to 


take  BO  notice  of  aiy  letter,  by  reasoa  dbe  ii  \t^ 
rant  of  the  vrays  of  the  town.  My  lord,  1  Amn 
if  you  meet  us  to  come  alone ;  for,  upon  b|  vord 
and  honour,  yon  are  the  first  that  I  ever 
her  to.    So  I  remaia 

*  Your  lordship*s 
*  Most  humble  servant  to 


*  I  bsf  of  yoa  to  boni  it  when  yon*ve  read  it' 
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I  WAS  yesterday  engaged  la  an  asaeaably  of  vi^ 
tuosos,  where  oae  of  them  prodaced  many  euriea 
observatioBB  which  he  had  lately  osade  la  aa  aas* 
tomy  of  aa  hansaa  body.  Another  of  the  es» 
pany  coramanicated  to  as  several  woaderfol  di»> 
coverics,  wUch  he  had  also  isade  oa  the  saaie  ai^ 
ject,  by  the  help  of  very  fine  glasMs.  This  gaft 
biflh  to  a  great  variety  of  uacommoa  raomrks,  ssd 
fhraished  discoane  for  the  romaiaing  part  of  Ibf 
day. 

The  different  opialons  which  were  started  ea  tkk 
occasioo,  preseated  to  my  imagiaatiaa  so  mnj 
aew  ideas,  that,  by  auxiag  with  those  which  men 
already  there,  they  employed  my  fancy  all  the  ba 
night,  and  compeoed  a  very  wild  exUavagasi 
dream. 

I  was  invited,  sMtboaght*  to  the  dbMctioa  of  s 
beaa's  head,  and  a  coqaette's  heart,  which  wov 
both  of  them  Uid  oa  a  table  before  as.  Aa  ws- 
ginary  operator  opcaed  the  first  with  a  great  dcsl 
of  nicety,  which,  upon  a  cursory  and  sapcrictal 
view,  appeared  like  the  bead  of  another  msa( 
bat  upon  applying  oar  glasses  to  it,  we  made  t 
very  odd  discovery,  aaaMly,  that  wfcnt  we  bekci 
upon  as  brains,  were  not  sach  la  reality,  bat  aa 
heap  of  stmage  materiab  wooad  ap  in  that  ihsas 
aad  textare,  aad  packed  tofcther  with  woader&l 
art  in  the  sevbral-  cavities  of  the  skall.  Far,  si 
Homer  telb  as  that  the  blood  of  the  gods  a  ast 
real  blood,  bat  oaly  somethiag  like  it;  so  we  fooad 
that  the  braia  nf  a  beaa  is  not  a  real  brata,  boi 
only  soaiethls^  like  It 

The  pineal  gland,  which  saaay  of  oar  madcra 
philosophen  suppose  to  be  the  scat  of  the  Mali 
ssaelt  very  strong  of  eosaace  aad  asaage-fioacr 
water,  aad  wmcaoompaased  with  a  kiad  of  horsy 
sabstaace,  cat  lata  a  thoasand  little  frees  or  ai^ 
rors,  which  wera  imperceptible  to  the  naked  rye, 
insomoch  that  the  seal,  if  thero  had  bcca  aay  htre, 
must  have  been  always  takea  ap  ia  caatcmplatlif 
her  own  beaatica. 

We  observed  a  large  aatram  or  cavity  in  tin 
sincipat,  that  was  filled  with  ribbons,  lace,  aad 
embroidery,  wroaght  together  in  a  most  carims 
piece  of  act-work,  the  paitt  of  which  were  like- 
wise imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.    Anathcr  af 

these  aatiams  or  cavities  was  stoflied  with 

billet-doux,  love-letten,  pricked  daat 
trumpery  of  the  saaie  aatarei  la 
found  a  kiad  of  powder,  which  set  tha  whale  cow* 
paay  a  sneesing,  and  by  the  scent  diseavcrrd  itself 
to  be  right  Spaabh.  The  several  other  calb  west 
stored  with  comaoditks  of  the  same  kiad,  af  which 
it  woald  be  tcdioas  to  give  the  render  aa  exact 
iaveatory. 
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large  cat ily  mi  owk  tide  the  kead, 
>t  omit  IWt  OD  the  right  tide  wu 
MBy  iattcsriest  and  hMmnil%,  towi* 
proiestatioDs;  that  oa  the  left  with 
*cattoBft.  nlere  imied  out  a  duct 
lese  cells,  which  raa  into  the  root 
where  both  joined  togother^  and 
ID  one  coaunon  dact  to  the  tip  of 
ered  several  little  roads  or  canals 
le  ear  into  the  brain,  and  took  par- 
irace  them  ont  throngh  their  several 
of  them  extended  itself  to  a  bundle 
little  mosical  instruments.  Othen 
1  bladders,  which  were  tilled  either 
roth.  Bat  the  large  canal  entered 
rity  of  the  skull,  from  whence  there 
anal  into  the  tongue.  This  great 
d  with  a  kind  of  spongy  substance, 
ich  anatomists  call  Jramatias,  and 
sense« 

the  forehead  were  extremely  tough 
,  what  very  much  surprised  ns,  had 
y  single  blocMl-vessel  that  we  were 
,  either  with  or  without  our  glasses; 
e  concluded,  that  the  party  when 
been  entirely  deprived  of  tlie  fa- 

forme  was  exceedingly  stufed,  and 
I  daaaaged  with  snuff.  We  could 
Dotice  in  particular  of  that  small 
not  often  discovered  in  dissections, 
nose  upwards,  when  it  expresses 
rbich  the  owner  of  it  has,  upon  see- 
•  docs  not  like,  or  hearing  any  tiling 
erstand.  ^  I  need  not  tell  my  leaned 
hat  muscle  which  performs  the  mo- 
teotioned  by  the  Latin  poets,  when 
man's  cocking  hif  nose,  or  playing 

find  any  thiag  very  remarkable  In 

only,  that  the  musculi  amatorii,  or, 

joUate  it  into  Knglish,  the  ogling 

wery  mach  worn  and  decayed  with 

on  the  contrary,  the  elevator,  or 

:h  turns  the  eye  towards  heaven,  did 

lave  been  aaed  at  alL 

■Motioned  ia  this  dissert  Ion  sach 

aa  we  were  able  to  make,  and  have 

notice  of  tbaae  parts  which  are  to 

commoB  heads.    As  for  the  skull, 

idecd  the  whole  outward  shape  and 

^ad,  we  conid  not  discover  aay  dif* 

what  we  observe  ia  the  heads  of 

e  were  Informed,  that  the  penoa  to 

I  belonged,  had  passed  for  a  man 

I  thirty  yeani  anring  which  time 

ok  like  other  people,  dressed  well, 

nghed  f re<|aeatly,  aad  on  particalar 

cquitted  hiamelf  tolerably  at  a  ball 

to  which  one  of  the  cempaay  added, 

iBot  of  ladies  took  him  for  a  wit. 

in  the  flower  of  hb  age  by  the  blow 

oveL,  having  beea  sarpriaed  by  an 

,  as  he  was  taadering  some  civilities 


sid  thoroaghiy  exaasiaed  this 
■rtaMuts,  and  Its  seveial  kinds  of 
»at  up  the  brain,  such  as  it  was,  into 
r,  and  laid  it  aside  under  a  braad 
t  cloth,  in  order  to  be  prepared, 
great  repository  of  dissections:  our 
;  m  that  the  preparation  would  not 
A  that  of  another  bnia,  for  that  he 
sveral  of  the  little  pipes  and  tabes. 


which  na  threugh  the  bnda,  wrere  already  filled 
with  a  kind  of  mercarial  substaace,  which  ha 
looked  upon  to  be  true  quicksilver. 

He  applied  himself,  ia  the  next  place,  to  tha 
coqaette*s  heart,  which  he  lilLewise  laid  opea  with 
great  de^erity.  There  occaned  to  us  asaay  par* 
ticularities  in  this  dimectton ;  bat  beiag  uawilliiy 
to  burthen  my  reader's  memory  too  much,  shall  »• 
serve  thb  sabject  for  the  spccalatioa  of  another 
day«. 


ADmsow. 
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U  behind*  specious  i 


he  pi 
kiad 


SPBCTATOa, 

'  1  hope  yon  have  phtloaophy  enough  to  be  capable 
of  hearing  the  mention  of  your  foultB.    Your  pa- 
pers which  regard  the  follea  part  of  the  fair-sex« 
are,  I  thiak,  writtea  with  aa  iadelicacy  which 
makes  them  unworthy  to  be  inserted  in  the  writio^s 
of  a  moralist  who  knows  the  world  f .    I  caimot 
allow  that  yoa  are  at  liberty  to  observe  apoa  the 
actiona  of  mankind  with  the  freedom  which  yon 
seem  to  resolve  upon ;  at  least  if  yoa  do  so,  yoa 
shoaU  talLo  along  with  you  the  distiactioo  of  man. 
aers  of  the  world,  aocordiag  lo  the  qaality  and  way 
of  life  of  the  persons  conoeined.    A  nmn  of  breed- 
ing spenka  of  even  saisfortune  awang  ladiea,  with* 
out  giviag  it  the  aioft  terrible  aspect  it  caa  bear  t 
and  this  tendemem  towards  them,  is  much  more  to 
reserved  when  you  speak  of  vices.    All  nmn* 
I  so  for  related,  thht  care  is  to  be  taken, 
in  things  to  which  all  are  liable,  yoa  do  not  osentioa 
whnt  concerns  one  In  terms  which  shall  diqgusi 
another.    Thns  to  tell  a  rich  man  of  the  indigence 
of  a  fcs— — ««»  of  his,  or  abraptly  to  inform  a  vii^ 
taons  woaaaa  of  the  lapse  of  oae  who  until  then 
was  ia  the  same  degree  of  esteem  with  henelf,  is  a 
kiad  of  iavolviag  each  of  them  ia  some  participa- 
tioa  of- there  dittulvaataget.    It  is  therefore  ex- 
pected fram  every  writer,  to  treat  his  aignment  In 
such  a  anaaer,  as  is  asest  proper  to  entertain  tha 
sort  of  readers  to  whom  his  discourae  is  directed. 
It  is  not  neoesmry,  whcA  you  write  to  the  te^ 
table,  that  yoa  should  draw  vices  which  carry  all 
the  horror  of  shame  aad  contempt )  if  yoa  paint 
aa  impertinent  selAlovo,  nn  artful  glance,  an  aa* 
snmed  complexion,  yon  say  all  which  you  ought  to 
suppore  they  caa  be  possibly  guilty  of.     When 
yon  talk  with  this  limitation,  you  behave  yonnelf 
so  as  that  yoa  aiay  expect  others  in  coovenation 
am  second  your  raillery  i  but  when  you  do  it  in  a 
style  which  every  body  else  forbenrs  in  respect  to 
their  quality,  they  have  aa  easy  remedy  ia  foiw 
bearing  to  read  fou,  and  hearing  no  asore  of  their 
foults.    A  man  tliat  is  now  and  tlien  guilty  of  aa 
iatemperance  is  not  to  be  called  a  drunkard ;  but 
the  rule  of  polite  raillery,  is  to  speak  of  a  man's 
foults  as  if  yoa  loved  hiss.    Of  this  nature  is  what 
was  said  by  Cmsar :  when  one  was  ratling  with  aa 
uneourtly  vehemence,  and  broke  oat  with,  **  What 
must  we  call  him  who  was  takei^  in  an  intrigaa 
with  another  man's  wife  ?*'    Csssar  aaswered  very 
gravely,  **  A  carelem  fellow."    This  was  at  oaoa 
a  reprimand  for  sneaking  of  a  crime  which  in  those 
days  had  not  the  abhorrence  attending  it  ns  it 
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•oftfat,  at  well  at  an  Intimatloa  tkat  all  Intempente 
balMvioiir  belbre  Mperion  lows  iu  ain,  by  ac- 
ciHing  10  a  mrtbod  oofit  for  the  aodieno^,  A  word 
to  tiM  wite.  All  I  mean  here  to  tny  Co  you  ii, 
Ihat  the  noit  free  penon  of  <lnality  can  i^o  do  for- 
ther  than  being  a  kind  woman  t  and  you  should 
aever  ny  of  a  man  of  fl|(urr  wone  than  that  he 
knows  tke  world.  '  1  am,  t», 

*  Yoor  most  *•"      >  servant, 

-  couaTLT  •.' 

'  mh,  spfctatoKv 

*  I  AM  a  woman  of  an  unspotted  reputation,  and 
know  nothing  I  have  eier  done  which  should  eiK 
courage  such  Insolence ;  but  here  was  one  the  other 
day,  and  be  was  dressed  like  a  gentleman  too,  who 
took  the  liberty  to  name  the  words  **  lusty  fellow*' 
la  mv  pmence.'  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  resent 
It  in  behalf  of,  *  lis, 

*  Your  humble  servant, 

*  CSUA.* 
*  m.  SPRCTATOn, 

*  Yon  lately  pat  out  a  dreadAil  paper,  wherein 

Sm  i  romise  a  full  aocount  of  the  state  of  criminal 
ve !  and  call  all  the  fair  who  have  transgressed  in 
that  kind  by  one  very  rude  name  which  I  do  not 
care  Co  repeat :  but  I  desire  to  know  of  you  whfr> 
Iher  I  am  or  am  not  one  of  those  i    My  case  is  as 
follows  s  I  am  kept  by  an  old  bachelor,  who  took 
me  so  young  that  1  know  not  how  he  came  by  me 
He  b  a  bencher  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  a  very 
gay  healthy  old  man,  which  is  a  very  lucky  thing 
for  him ;  who  has  been,  he  tdls  me,  a  scowerer,  a 
scamperer,  a  breaker  of  windows,  an  invader  of 
constables,  in  the  days  of  yore,  when  all  domlnioo 
end4  d  with  the  day,  and  males  and  females  met 
helter-skelter,  and  the  scoweren  drove  before  them 
all  who  pretended  Co  keep  up  order  or  rule  to  the 
Interruption  of  love  and  honour.    This  is  his  way 
of  talk,  for  he  is  very  gay  when  he  visits  met  but 
as  his  former  knowledge  of  the  town  has  alarmed 
him  into  an  invincible  jealousy,  he  keeps  me  In  a 
pair  of  slippers,  neat  bodice,  waim  petticoats,  and 
my  own  hair  woven  in  ringlets,  after  a  manner, 
he  says,  he  remembers.    I  am  not  mistrem  of  ooe 
farthing  of  money,  but  have  all  necemaries  pro- 
vided for  me,  under  the  guaid  of  one  who  procured 
for  hfan  while  he  had  any  desires  to  gratify.    1 
know  nothing  of  a  wench's  life,  but  the  reputation 
of  It:  I  hate  a  natural  voice,  and  a  pretty  un» 
taught  step  in  dancing.    Hb  manner  b,  to  bring 
an  old  fellow,  who  has  been  hb  servant  from  hb 
youth,  and  b  grey-headed.  Thb  man  oiakes  on  the 
violin  a  certain  jiggish  noise  to  which  1  dance,  and 
when  that  b  over,  1  sing  to  him  some  loose  air  that 
has  more  wantonncm  tbaa  music  in  it.    Yon  must 
have  seen  a  strange-windowed  house  near  Hyde- 
park,  wkich  is  so  built  that  no  one  can  look  out  of 
any  of  the  apartments;  my  rooms  are  aflcr  thb 
■sanner,  and  I  never  see  man,  woman,  or  child, 
but  in  company  with  the  two  penoot  above  men- 
tioned.   He  sends  me  In  all  the  books,  pamphlets, 
plays,  operas,  and  songs  that  come  out;  and  hb 
utmost  delight  in  me  as  a  wonwn  1%  to  talk  over 
hb  old  amours  in  my  presence,  to  play  with  my 
Mck,  say  **  the  time  was,**  give  me  a  kiss,  and 
bid  me  be  sure  to  follow  the  directions  of  my 
guardian  (the  above-mentioned  lady),  and  I  shall 
never  want.    The  truth  of  my  case  Is,  I  suppose, 
that  1  was  educated  for  a  purpOM  he  did  not  know 
he  should  be  unlit  for  when  i  came  to  yean.  Now, 
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sir,  what  I  ask  of  youaaa  casobt  i^  la  tell  mtktm 
far  in  these  circumstances  I  am  laaoceat,  ths«gh 
submimifei  he  guilty,  thooch  impotent? 

»  I  am,  SIR, 
*  Your  constant  reader* 

*  rocuLU.* 

'  TO  THI  MAM  CALLtD  THB  tPBCTATOft. 
*  PUIEWD, 

'  FoRASMi'CH  as  at  the  birth  of  thy  laboor,  Ibos 
didst  promise  upon  thy  word,  that,  leiiiog  alooe 
the  vaiiiliest  that  do  abound,  tboo  wouldc«t  00I7 
endeavour  to  straighten  the  crooked  morab  of  tkts 
our  Babylon,  1  gave  credit  to  thy  fair  tpfrrbft, 
aurf  admitted  one  of  thy  papets  every  day,  iSTf 
Sunda),  into  ray  hoiide,  for  the  edification  of  ny 
daughter  Tabitha,  and  to  the  end  that  Sukanna  the 
wife  of  my  bcMom  might  profit  thereby.  But  aUt! 
my  friend,  I  find  that  th4»ii  art  a  liar,  and  that  thr 
truth  is  not  in  thee ;  t  Ise  why  dIdsC  tboo,  in  a  pap<r 
which  thou  didst  lately  put  forth,  make  raentios  of 
those  vain  coverings  for  the  heads  of  our  feaaln, 
which  thou  lovest  to  liken  into  tulips,  and  wbtrft 
are  lately  spnmg  up  among  us  ?  Nay,  why  didtt 
thou  make  me.  tion  of  them  in  such  a  srening,  si 
if  thou  didst  approve  the  invention,  insomuch  t^ 
my  daughter  Tabitha  beginneth  to  wai  wantos, 
and  to  lost  after  these  foolish  vanities?  SuHj 
thou  dost  see  with  the  eyes  of  the  fir  sh.  Verily 
thereiore,  unless  thou  dost  speedily  amend  ss4 
(eave  ofi*  follow iiig  thine  own  imaginations,  I  wiD 
leave  00"  thee. 

'  Thy  friend  aa  hereafter  thou  dost  demean  ily> 
self. 

*  ■BZKKIA*  BBOAoaaiv.* 

T. 


N«877.   THURSDAY,  JANUARY  17, 1711-11 


Ar<  eatetab  hode  doeeH, 

OVI0.  Mec  L  iv.  vw.tfk 

Htodve  Instraetloa  inm  ss  enemy. 


I  mauMB  I  need  not  inform  the  poiiCo  part  sf 
my  renden,  that  before  our  conespoadence  vitk 
France  was  unhappily  intenrupted  by  the  war,  a«r 
ladies  had  all  their  fasMoos  from  tbeace;  mkiA 
the  millinera  took  caro  to  furaish  Chem  with  br 
means  of  a  jointed  baby,  that  came  regulari)  oter 
once  a  month,  habited  after  the  auaaer  of  the  swit 
eminent  toasts  in  Paris. 

I  am  credibly  informed,  thai  evea  in  the  haiial 
time  of  the  war,  the  sex  made  several  eibits,  and 
raised  laige  contributions  towaids  the  importtiMB 
of  thb  wooden  asademoiselle. 

Whether  the  vessel  they  set  oat  was  M  « 
taken,  or  whether  its  caiyo  waa  seised  00  by  the 
oAcers  of  the  custom  house  as  a  piece  of  coatn- 
band  goods,  1  have  not  yet  been  able  to  lean  t  ^ 
b  howevei'  ceitaia,  that  their  flnt  attempts  wcfv 
without  success,  to  the  no  nsall  diaappoiatmeat  ^ 
our  whole  female  world  t  but  aa  their  caotfaacy 
and  application,  in  a  matter  of  so  great  impart- 
ance,  can  never  be  snftrifntly  eommcaded,  w  I 
am  glad  to  find,  that  in  spile  of  aU  oppmiCisa 
they  have  at  length  carried  theb  point,  of  uhtfk 
1  leoeived  advice  by  the  two  foUowi«g;letien: 


hp 
I 


arBCTAToa« 
*  I  AM  so  gieat  a  lover  of 
I  lately  dbcarded  an  hmnble 
neither  spoke  that  toague^  bdc 


SPECTATOR. 


5£9 


f  bewAiled  ia  Mcret  Ae  ctUailtes  of  ny 
ini;  the  war,  in  all  which  tine  we  have 
I  BBder  the  ioiapportable  fnTentioiia  of 
tire-woawn,  who,  tboogh  they  lometimet 
lilTerently  well,  caa  never  compow  with 
f  they  do  ia  Fruce. 

a  aUnott  in  despair  of  ever  more  •eeini;  a 
rom  that  dear  ooaotry,  when  lait  Sonday 
aid  a  lady  in  the  next  pew  to  me  whisper 

that  at  the  Seven  Stan  in  King-street, 
:arden,  there  was  a  mademoiselle  coai- 
rcned  joit  come  from  Paris, 
i  in  the  utnMMt  impatience  daring  the  re- 
part  of  the  service,  and  as  loon  as  ever  it 
',  iiaving  learnt  the  milliner's  addretse,  1 
ectiy  to  her  hoose  in  King-street,  bat  was 

the  French  lady  was  at  a  person  of  qaa- 
Pall-maU,  aad  would  not  be  \ukck  again 
late  that  night.  I  was  therefore  obliged 
r  my  visit  very  early  this  morning,  and 
a  full  view  of  the  dear  moppet  from  head 

cannot  imagine,  worthy  sir,  how  ridicu- 

find  we  have  all  been  trnsBed  up  daring 

and  how  infinitely  the  French  drem  ea- 

■ 

mantaa  has  no  leads  in  the  sleeves,  and  I 
are  not  lighter  than  the  French  ladies,  so 
At  that  kind  of  ballast;  the  petticoat  has 
ebone,  bat  sits  with  an  air  altogether 
ind  degagi:  the  coiffure  is  inexpressibly 
od  in  Stort  the  whole  dress  has  a  thousand 
in  it,  which  1  would  not  have  as  yet  made 
ic 

•ught  fit,  however,  to  give  yon  this  notice, 
may  not  he  surprised  at  my  appearing  d 
ie  Paru  cm  the  neat  birth-night. 
'  I  am,  SIS, 
*  Your  humble  servant, 

'  TB&AMUITA.* 

1  an  hour  after  I  had  read  this  letter,  I 
another  firom  the  owner  of  the  puppet. 


tarday  iast,  being  the  18th  instant,  there 
U  my  house  in  Kiag-street,  Coventfarden, 
1  baby  for  the  year  It  13.  I  have  Ulten 
)8t  care  to  have  her  dressed  by  the  most 
ed  tire-women  and  mautmHnaken  in  Paris, 
lot  find  that  1  have  any  reason  to  be  sorry 
expense  1  have  been  at  in  her  clothes  and 
LioD :  however,  as  1  know  no  penon  who 
1  a  judge  of  drem  as  yoandf,  if  you  please 
It  my  house  ia  your  way  to  the  city,  and 
iew  of  hor,  I  promise  to  amend  whatever 
1  disapprove  in  your  next  paper,  before  I 
tor  as  a  pattern  to  the  public 
'  I  am,  iia, 
'  Your  most  humble  adaiirer, 
*  aad  most  obedient  servant, 

*  BffETT  CBOiS-STlCB.' 

am  williag  to  do  ally  thing  in  reaaoa  for 
Ice  of  my  countrywomen,  and  liad  much 
prevent  faults  than  find  them,  1  went  last 
»  the  houM  of  the  above-mentioned  Mrs. 
ich.  As  soon  as  1  entered,  the  maid  of 
p,  who,  I  suppose,  was  prepared  for  my 
without  ashing  me  nay  qucstioos,  intro- 
ne  to  the  liitle  damsel,  and  ran  away  to 


over  it,  which  diieoverM  her  shape  to  the  most 
advantage.  Her  hair  was  cut  aad  divided  very 
prettily,  with  several  ribbons  stack  np  and  down 
in  it.  The  milliner  assured  me,  that  her  complexioB 
was  such  as  was  won  by  all  the  ladies  of  the  beat 
fashion  In  Paris.  Her  head  was  extremely  high« 
on  which  sabject  having  loQg  since  declaied  my 
sentiaients,  I  shall  say  nothing  more  to  it  at  pro* 
sent.  I  was  also  oflfended  at  a  small  patch  sho 
wore  on  her  breast,  vrhich  I  cannot  suppose  ia 
placed  there  with  any  good  design. 

Her  necklace  was  of  an  touMiderate  length,  ba« 
ing  tied  before  in  snch  a  manner,  that  the  two  eoda 
hug  down  to  her  girdle  i  but  whether  these  supply 
the  place  of  kiming-strings  in  our  enemy's  country, 
aad  whether  our  British  ladies  have  any  occasion  for 
thea^  I  shall  leave  to  their  serious  oonsideration. 

After  having  observed  the  particulan  of  her 
drem,  aa  I  was  taking  a  view  of  it  all  together,  tho 
shop-maid,  who  is  a  pert  wench,  told  me  that 
mademoiselle  had  something  very  curious  in  tho 
tying  of  her  garten  i  but  as  I  pay  a  due  respect 
even  to  a  pair  of  sticks  when  they  are  uader  pet. 
ticoats,  1  did  not  examine  into  that  parUenlar* 
Upoa  the  whole  I  was  well  enough  pleased  with 
the  appearance  of  this  gay  lady  i  and  the  more  so, 
became  she  was  aot  talkative,  a  quality  very  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  the  rest  of  bar  countrywomen. 

As  I  was  tefcing  my  leave,  the  milliner  further 
informed  me,  that  with  the  assistance  of  a  watch' 
maker,  who  was  her  neighbour,  and  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Powel  ^,  she  had  also  contrived  another  pup^ 
pat,  whidb  by  the  help  of  several  little  springs  to 
be  wound  up  within  it,  could  move  all  its  limbs, 
and  that  she  had  sent  it  over  to  her  correspondrnt 
in  Paris  to  be  taught  the  various  leanings  and 
bondings  of  the  head,  the  risings  of  the  bosom,  tho 
cartsy  and  recovery,  the  genteel  trip,  and  the  agree* 
able  jet,  as  they  are  all  now  practised  at  the  coart 
of  France. 

She  added,  that  she  hoped  she  might  depend 
upon  having  my  encouragement  as  soon  as  it  ar- 
rived i  but  as  this  was  a  petition  of  too  great  im- 
portaaco  to  be  answered  extempore,  I  left  her 
without  a  reply,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to 
WiU  Honeycomb's  lodgings,  withoat  whose  advice 
I  never  coasmunicate  any  thing  to  the  public  of 
(his  nature* 


BUDGBLL. 


X 


puppet  was  dressed  in  a  cherry-coloured 
ad  petdcaiaf,  vsith  a  short  working  apron 


M«  S78.    FRIDAY,  JANUARY  18,  1711-19. 

—— Srnmmrf  ego  maUem 

iUpenUM  per  humum 

aOR.Bp.1.  L2.Ter.SI0i 

I  rather  choose  s  low  ttid  oceplag  style. 
*  MB.  tPBCTATOB, 

'sir, 

'  YouB  having  done  consfdenbte  senricei  id  ih\^ 
great  city,  by  rectifying  the  disorder*  of  families, 
and  several  wives  having  preferred  your  advice 
and  directions  to  those  Of  their  husbands,  emboldens, 
me  to  apply  to  you  at  this  time.  I  am  a  shop* 
keeper,  and  though  bat  a  young  man,  I  find  bj 
experience  that  nothing  but  the  utmost  diligenco 
both  of  husband  and  wife  (among  trading  people) 
can  keep  affairs  in  any  tolerable  order.  My  wifs^ 
al  the  beginning  of  our  establishment  showed  her* 
lelf  very  assisting  to  me  in  my  business  as  modi  at 

•  A  debfmed  avtpple,  wti*  tprm  tWh  by 
I  puppct^shoif. 
vir 


330 
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coM  \\€  In  her  way,  and  I  kmwe  ttaaan  to  Miere 
It  WM  wick  her  inclimtioD :  but  of  Ute  ihe  has  got 
aeqnaiDted  with  a  Khoohnan,  who  valncs  himwlf 
for  hit  |rcat  knowledge  in  the  Greek  toogne.  He 
etttertaim  her  freqneotly  in  the  thop  with  dii- 
cpnncfl  of  the  beuiCiet  and  eiceUencies  of  that 
languagei  and  repoati  to  heraeYernl  piwagrt  out 
of  the  Greek  poets,  wherein  he  trilt  her  there  is 
nospeakable  harmony  and  agreeable  sonnds  that 
all  other  .languages  are  wholly  unacquainted  with. 
He  has  so  infatuated  her  with  this  jargon,  that  in- 
stead of  using  her  former  diligence  in  the  bhop,  she 
now  neglects  the  affain  of  the  boase^  and  is  wholly 
taken  up  with  her  tutor  in  learning  by  heart  scraps 
of  Greekf  which  she  vents  upon  all  occasions.  She 
told  me  some  days  ago,  that  wherear  1  me  sooie 
Latin  inscriptions  in  my  shop,  she  advised  me  with 
a  great  deal  of  concern  to  have  them  changed  into 
Gn»efc ;  It  being  a  language  less  aaderstoo^  would 
be  more  conrormable  to  the  mystery  of  my  pro- 
feaioni  that  oar  good  friend  would  be  amiifing  to 
us  in  this  worki  and  that  a  certain  faculty  of  gen- 
tlemen would  find  themselves  so  much  obliged  to 
me,  that  they  would  infiiUibly  make  my  fortaae. 
In  short,  her  frequent  importunities  upon  this,  and 
other  impertinences  of  tbe  like  nature,  make  me 
very  uneasy  |  and  if  your  remonstrances  have  no 
more  effect  upon  her  than  mine,  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  ruin  myself  to  procure  her  a 
settlement  at  Oxford  with  her  tutor,  for  she  is 
already  too  nmd  for  Bedlaak  Now,  sir,  yon  see 
the  danger  my  fiuaily  is  exposed  to^  and  the  llkell- 
hood  of  my  wife*s  beeooting  both  tmablewmo  and 
ttselesh  unlem  her  reading  herself  in  your  paper 
nay  make  her  reflect.  She  is  so  very  learned  that 
I  cannot  pretend  by  word  of  month  to  arfue  with 
her.  She  laughed  out  at  your  ending  a  paper  in 
Greek,  and  said  it  was  a  hint  to  women  of  litera- 
tare,  and  very  civil  not  to  translate  it  to  expose 
them  to  the  vulgar.    You  see  how  it  Is  with, 

*sia, 
*  Your  hamble  senraiit.' 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  Ir  you  have  that  humanity  and  compassion  in 
your  nature  that  y^u  take  such  pains  to  make  one 
think  you  have,  yon  will  not  deny  your  advice  to 
a  distressed  damsel,  who  intends  to  be  determined 
by  your  judgment  in  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  her.  You  must  know  then,  there  is  an  agreeable 
young  fellow,  to  whose  person,  wit,  and  humour, 
no  body  makes  any  objection,  that  pretends  to 
have  been  long  in  love  with  me.  To  this  I  most 
add  (whether  It  proceeds  from  tbe  vanity  of  my 
nature,  or  the  seeming  sincerity  of  mv  lover,  1 
will  not  pretend  to  say)  that  I  verily  believe  he 
has  a  real  value  for  mei  which,  if  (rue,  you  will 
allow  may  Justly  augment  his  merit  with  his  mis- 
tress. In  short,  I  am  so  sensible  of  his  good  quali- 
ties, and  what  1  owe  to  his  passion,  that  I  think  I 
could  sooner  resolve  to  give  up  my  liberty  to  him 
than  any  body  else,  were  there  not  an  objection 
to  be  made  to  his  fortunes.  In  regard  they  do  not 
ansirer  tbe  ntmo»t  mine  may  expect,  and  are  not 
sufficient  to  secure  me  from  nodergoiag  the  re. 
proachfui  phrase,  so  commonly  used,  that  **  she 
has  played  tbe  fbot,'*  Now,  though  I  am  one  of 
those  few  who  heartily  despite  equipage,  diamonds, 
nnd  a  coxcomb,  yet  since  such  opposite  notions 
fh>m  mine  prevail  in  tbe  world,  even  amongst  the 
best,  and  sucb  as  are  esteemed  the  most  prudent 
people,  I  cannot  find  In  my  heart  to  resolve  upon 
In^yring  the  censure  of  those  wise  folks,  which  1 
am  conscious  I  shall  do,  if  when  I  enter  into  a 


married  state,  1  dtaovor  a  tho^jht  heyvad  thai  ef 
equalling,  If  not  advancing  my  ftirtanisi  Ua^ 
this  dillcaity  I  now  labour,  not  beiiig  the  Icart  do» 
termined  whether  1  shall  be  goforned  by  the  vaia 
world,  and  the  freqRent  examples  1  meet  wkh,  sr 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  my  lover,  and  the  motiam 
I  find  in  my  heart  In  lavour  of  hsm.  8lr,  year 
opinion  and  advice  in  this  nffkir.  Is  the  oaly  tfeisf 
I  know  can  torn  tbe  halBOce,aod  which  I  tmnetAj 
intreat  I  may  receive  soon  i  for  until  I  have  ye« 
thoughts  opoa  it,  I  am  engaged  not  to  give  my 
swain  a  final  discharge. 

*  Besides  tbe  particular  oblivion  yoa  will  lay 
on  me,  by  givln|p  this  sul^ject  room  la  one  of  ye« 
papers,  it  n  possible  it  may  be  of  ase  to  some 
others  of  my  sex,  who  will  be  mm  gmtefal  for  the 
favour  as,  '  tin, 

*  Year  homble  servant. 


'  P.  8.  To  teU  yon  the  troth,  I  am  nuMrkd  to 
him  already,  but  pray  say  something  to  jastify  me.' 

*  MR.  trBCTATOR, 

*  Yoo  will  forgive  us  professor*  of  moric  if  we 
make  a  second  application  to  you,  in  order  to  pes- 
mote  our  design  of  exhibiting  entertalBmenls  of 
music  In  York-bnildlngs.  It  U  indwtiloasly  insi- 
nuated that  our  intention  is  to  destroy  operas  la 
general,  but  we  beg  of  yon  to  Insert  this  plain  ex* 
planation  of  ourselves  in  yoor  paper.  Oar  parpesr 
is  only  to  improve  oar  citvumitaacea,  by  impraviag 
the  art  which  we  profcts.  We  see  it  wttcriy  de- 
stroyed at  present,  and  as  we  were  the  perseai 
who  introduced  operas,  we  tMak  it  a  griMadlc* 
imputation  that  we  should  set  up  againnt  the  opera 
itself.  What  we  pretend  to  nssert  is,  that  the  se^p 
of  different  authon  ii^ndicioosly  poi  together,  aad 
a  foreign  tone  and  nmnner  which  are  expected  ia 
every  thing  now  perforaied  amoagst  wi,  has  ptf 
music  itself  to  a  staad  t  insomuch  thnt  the  ean  of 
tbe  people  cannot  bow  be  catcrulneil  with  nay 
thing  but  what  has  aa  impertioeBt  gataiy,  withsrt 
any  just  spirit,  or  a  langnishmeat  of  notes,  with* 
out  any  pamion,  or  ooamioo  sense.  We  hope  thme 
persons  of  sense  and  qunllty  who  tevo  daae  as  the 
honour  to  subscribe,  wlH  not  be  ashaawd  of  thew 
patronage  towards  ns,  and  not  reoeiva  imprisrioas 
that  patronising  ns  U  being  for  or  ngalast  the  opera, 
but  truly  promoting  their  own  dleefiloas  la  a  oMie 
just  and  elegant  manaer  than  has  bcea  hHherio 
performed. 

*  We  are,  sra, 

'  Tour  most  humble  ser^raats, 

•  THOMAS  CLATTOS. 

*  mCOUMO  OATM* 

*  caAauBS  DiscpAaT*.' 


•  There  will  be  no  perfonmaces  In 
ings  until  after  that  of  thesabscriptloa.* 

STBKLC 
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JUddcrt  vcr$orut  tcU  comeMenUa  i 

HOR.  Am 

He  knowi  wbst  best  bsAts  neb  ebaiadir. 


Wb  have  already  takea  a 

foblo  aad  chnraaton  to  MUtaa's  Ftoad 

The  parts  which  rrmnin  to  be 


J9L 


of  dm 


•  0sclP25t« 


4  Viqit^m  mi  tix. 
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iBg  to  Artatode^  metkod,  are  Hbe  seatiaiaBts  aad 
the  laogvii^e.  Before  I  enter  apoo  the  iiiit  of 
(kne,  I  miBt  advertise  my  readier,  tkat  It  is  ny 
doign,  as  noa  as  I  have  CoMed  nj  j^eaeral  r»- 
fleetions  oo  tlMSe  foar  several  heads,  to  give  par- 
ticular iostanees  oat  of  the  poem  which  is  now 
before  us,  of  beaotics  and  inperfections  which  amy 
he  observed  nader  each  of  -them,  as  abo  of  such 
other  particalan  as  laay  not  properly  fall  under 
any  of  them.  This  I  -thought  it  to  premise,  that 
the  trader  may  not  judge  too  hastily  of  this  piece 
of  criticism,  or  liN>k  npoa  it  as  imperfect,  before 
he  has  seen  the  wlioie  extent  of  it. 

The  sentiments  iu  an  epic  poem  are  the  thoaghts 
and  l>ehaviour  which  the  author  ascribes  to  the 
penom  whom  he  introduces,  and  are  just  when 
chey  are  conformable  to  the  characters  of  the  seve- 
rd  persons.  The  sentiments  have  likewise  a  rela- 
(km  to  things  as  well  as  persons,  and  are  then 
perfect  when  they  are  such  as  are  adapted  to  the 
•nbject.  ir  In  eMber  of  these  cases  the  poet  endea- 
foon  to  argue  or  explain,  to  magnify  or  diminish, 
to  raise  love  or  hatred,  pity  or  terror,  or  any  other 
pssioo,  we  ought  to  consider  whether  the  senti- 
offlls  be  makes  use  of  are  proper  for  those  ends. 
Homer  is  censored  by  the  critics  for  his  defect  as 
to  this  particular  in  several  parts  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyacy,  though  at  the  same  time  those  who  have 
trnted  this  great  poet  with  candour,  have  attri- 
bsird  this  defect  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
It  was  the  fault  of  the  age,  and  not  of  Homer,  if 
there  wants  that  delicacy  in  some  of  his  sentiments, 
which  now  appears  in  the  works  of  men  of  a  much 
iflferior  genius.  Bestdes,  if  there  are  blemfehes  In 
uy  particular  thoughts,  there  is  an  inflaite  beauty 
is  the  greatest  part  of  them.  In  short,  if  there 
tre  nmny  poets  who  would  not  have  Allien  into  the 
■eaonem  of  some  of  his  sentiments,  there  are  none 
who  could  have  risen  up  to  the  greatnes»  of  othen. 
Virgil  has  exoefled  all  othen  in  the  propriety  of 
ha  sentiments.  Mflton  shines  likewise  very  mneb 
ia  this  particular:  nor  must  we  omit  one  consl- 
deratioo  which  adds  to  his  honour  and  reputation. 
Homer  and  Virgil  introduced  persons  whose  cha- 
rscten  are  commonly  known  among  men,  and  such 
u  are  to  be  met  with  either  in  history,  or  in  ordi- 
nary convenatloo.  Milton's  characters,  most  of 
then,  lie  out  of  nature,  and  were  to  be  formed 
purely  out  of  bit  own  Invention.  It  shows  a  greater 
fcaias  in  Shsdispeare  to  have  drawn  his  Caliban, 
(haa  bn  Hotspur,  or  Julius  Cesar?  the  one  was  to 
be  supplied  out  of  his  own  imagination,  whereas 
the  other  might  have  been  formed  upon  tradition, 
NttOfy,  and  oliaervation.  It  was  much  easier  there- 
fore for  Homer  to  ind  proper  sentiments  for  an 
iaembly  of  Grecian  generals,  than  for  Milton  to 
diferrify  his  Infernal  council  with  proper  cbarae- 
ten,  and  inspire  them  with  a  variety  of  sentiments. 
Hke  loves  of  Dido  and  jEneas  are  only  copies  of 
what  has  passed  between  other  persons.  Adam 
and  Eve,  l»efore  the  foU,  are  a  diflerent  species 
from  that  of  mankind,  who  are  descended  from 
tbea{  and  o<mic  but  a  poet  of  the  most  unbounded 
inveatioo,  and  the  most  exquisite  judgment,  could 
have  (lied  their  conversation  and  behaviour  with 
to  many  apt  circumstances  during  their  state  of  in- 
•ocence. 

Nor  h  It  suticient  for  an  epic  poem  to  be  filled 
with  mth  thoughts  as  are  natural,  unlem  it  abound 
^W>  with  soch  as  are  sublime.  Virgil  in  this  parti- 
colar  falls  short  of  Homer.  He  has  noMndeed  so 
oany  thoughts  that  are  low  and  vulgar  i  but  at  the 
kanie  time  has  not  so  many  thoughts  that  are  snb- 
l:me  and  noble.    The  truth  of  it  is,  Virgil  seldom 


rises  into  very  astonishing  seBtimeats,  where  he  fa 
not  fired  by  the  Iliad*.  He  e^ery  where  chams 
aad  pleases  us  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius;  but 
seldom  elevates  and  transports  us  where  he  does 
not  fetch  his  hints  from  Homer. 

Milton's  chief  talent,  and  indeed  his  distingnish- 
ing  excellence,  lies  in  the  sublimity  of  his  thoughts. 
There  are  others  of  the  modems  who  rival  him  in 
every  other  part  of  poetry  |  but  ia  thi;  greatnen  of 
bis  sentiments  he  triumphs  over  all  the  poets  both 
modern  MA  ancient.  Homer  only  excepted.  It  Is 
impossible  for  the  Imagination  of  man  to  distend 
itself  with  greater  ideas,  than  those  which  he  has 
laid  together  in  his  first,  second,  and  sixth*  books. 
The  seventh,  which  describes  the  creation  of  the 
worid,  is  likewise  wonderfolly  sul>lime,  though  not 
so  apt  to  stir  up  emotion  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
nor  consequently  so  perfect  in  the  epic  way  of 
writing,  because  it  is  filled  with  len  action.  Let 
the  judicious  reader  compare  what  Longinus  has 
obsen'cd  on  several  passages  in  Homer,  and  he 
will  find  parallds  for  most  of  them  in  the  Para^ 
disc  Lost. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  infer,  that  ai 
there  are  two  kinds  of  sentiments,  the  natural  and 
the  sublime,  which  are  always  to  be  pursued  in  an 
heroic  poem,  there  are  also  two  kinds  of  thoughts 
which  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  first  are, 
such  as  are  afi*ected  and  unnatural;  the  second, 
such  as  are  mean  and  vulgar.  As  for  the  first  kind 
of  thoughts,  we  meet  with  little  or  nothing  t|iat  is 
like  them  in  Virgil.  He  has  none  of  those  trifling 
points  and  puerilities  that  are  so  often  to  be  met 
with  in  Ovid,  none  of  the  epigrammatic  turns  of 
Lucan,  none  of  those  swelling  sentiments  which  are 
so  frequent  in  Statins  a»d  Claudiaa,  uone  of  those 
mixed  embellishments  of  Ta^o.  Every  thing  is 
just  and  natural.  His  sentiments  show  that  be  had 
a  perfect  insight  into  human  nature,  and  that  he 
knew  every  thing  which  was  the  most  proper  to 
affect  it. 

Mr.  Dryden  has  in  some  places,  which  I  mav 
hereafter  take  notice  of,  misrepresented  Virgil^ 
way  of  thinking  as  to  this  particular,  in  the  trans- 
lation be  has  given  us  of  the  jfineid.  I  do  not  re- 
member that  Homer  any  where  falk  into  the  faults 
above  mentioned,  which  vrere  indeed  the  false 
refinements  of  later  ages.  Milton,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, has  sometimes  erred  in  thb  respect,  as  I 
shall  show  more  at  large  in  another  paper;  though 
considering  how  all  the  poets  of  the  age  in  which 
he  writ  were  infected  with  this  wrong  way  of 
thinking,  he  is  rather  to  be  admired  that  he  did 
not  give  more  into  it,  than  that  he  did  sometimes 
comply  with  the  vicious  taste  which  still  prevails 
so  much  among  modem  writers. 

But  since  several  thoughts  may  be  natural  wMch 
are  low  and  grovelling,  an  epic  poet  should  not 
only  avoid  such  sentiments  as  are  unnatural  or 
affected,  but  also  such  as  are  mean  and  vulgar. 
Homer  has  opened  a  great  field  of  raillery  to  men 
of  more  delicacy  than  greatnen  of  genius,  by  the 
homeliness  of  some  of  his  sentiments.  But  as  I 
have  before  said,  these  are  rather  to  be  imputed 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  oge  in  which  he  lived,  to 
which  I  may  also  add,  of  that  which  he  described, 
than  to  any  imperfection  in  that  divine  poet. 
Zoilus  among  the  ancients,  and  Monsieur  Perrault 
among  the  modems,  pushed  their  ridicule  very  far 
upon  him,  on  account  of  some  such  sentiments. 
There  is  no  blemish  to  be  observed  in  Viiigil  under 
this  head,  and  but  a  very  few  in  Milton. 

I  shall  give  but  one  instance  of  this  impropriety 
of  thought  in  Hofiier,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
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re  It  wilh  u  imUnee  of  iht  mum  Mtwe,  both 
▼irgtl  and  Milton.  Bentlaentt  which  ralie 
laaghter,  con  Terv  teldooi  be  admitted  with  ai 
doceacy  into  aa  heroic  pocBi«  whoie  bosiocM  it 
to  exdto  |iaaioBf  of  a  much  nobler  natare.  Ho- 
aier,  however,  la  bis  characten  of  Vulcan  and 
Thenltca,  In  hb  itory  of  Man  and  Venoi,  in  his 
behariovr  of  Iras,  and  in  otiier  paaageSf  has  lieen 
observed  to  have  lapsed  Into  tae  bariesqne  cha- 
factor,  and  to  have  departed  from  that  serioos  air 
which  seems  essential  to  the  magalioenoe  of  an 
•pic  poem.  I  remember  bat  one  laagh  in  the 
whole  JSoeid,  which  rises  in  the  fifth  book,  apon 
MoooFtes,  where  he  is  represented  as  thrown  ovei^ 
board,  aad  drying  himself  apoa  a  rock.  Bat  this 
piece  of  mirth  is  so  welUimcd,  that  the  severest 
critic  can  have  nothing  to  say  s^nst  It;  for  it  is 
in  the  book  of  games  and  diversions,  where  the 
reader's  mind  may  be  snpposed  snfllciently  relaxed 
for  SBCh  an  entertainment.  The  only  piece  of  plea- 
santry in  Paradise  Lost,  is  where  the  evil  spirits 
are  described  as  rallying  the  angels  upon  the  sac- 
cctt  of  their  new-invented  artillery.  This  pasnge 
I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  exoeptlonable  In  the 
whole  poem,  as  being  nothing  else  bat  a  string  of 
pons,  and  those  too  very  indiflerent  ones: 

' Baton  beheld  their  plif  ht. 

And  10  hU  nutn  thus  In  dcrt»k>n  et1t*d  t 

**  O  IHeuds,  why  come  not  on  tbote  vIcIoib  piood  f 
lUt  while  tbey  ftefce  were  oomlngs  snd  whco  wc, 
To  caternOn  them  Mr  with  open  noot 
And  breMt  (what  omild  we  more  i)  propounded  tenns 
Orcompoeition,  ktimifbt  they  chanc'd  tbelr  mindi, 
Flew  m,  and  IntoiUMte  vagwiet  rII 
As  tbev  would dsncet  fet  for  iid«occ  they  icem*d 
aoacwBot extnvann^  snd  wild;  pcrbape 
For  Joy  of  ofifefd  pnce ;  but  I  luppote 
If  our  piuposAls  wDoe  again  were  licBrdf 
We  BbouM  eompel  |bsm  to  a  quick  result* 

*  To  wbon  thus  Belial  ^n  lite  faneMOM  mood: 
*■  Leader,  the  tenns  we  sent  were  Urms  of  weight, 
Of  hard  contents,  and  Aill  of  forec  urg*d  boowi 
•vch  as  we  wight  pcrsehra  anosM  them  all. 
And  stumbled  manv  i  who  leceiTcs  them  right 
Had  need  ftom  beau  to  Ibot  well  undentoodi 
Not  understood,  this  gilt  they  have  besidce, 
"Act  show  us  wnen  our  Ibcs  walk  not  uprlipit'* 

*Tbus  tbey  among  thcoMelves  In  pleasant  vela 
Stood  scoAng——-' 


pafaifal  wittlriii.  Kowafed 
with  a  maa  so  exactl  v  fensed  for  pkaiiag,  ihK 
it  is  no  amtter  what  he  is  doing  or  sayiagt  dm 
is  to  say,  that  there  need  be  no  marnisr  ef  i» 
portaace  bi  It,  to  make  him  nla  apoa  cvtiy  bsdjr 
who  bean  or  beboMs  hiiL  This  Midty  U  b«  ihe 
gift  of  natare  only,  bat  mast  be  atleaded  vWi 
happy  drcamstaaccs,  which  add  a  digalty  to  ihe 
fomUiar  behavioBr  wUch  distliigriAn  Mm  mkm 
we  call  an  aipreeable  maa.  It  Is  fimm  thb  ihsi 
every  body  loves  and  esteems  Mycnrpsa.  He  k 
in  the  vigoar  of  his  a«e  aad  the  gaiety  of  lil^  bM 
has  pamed  throagh  very  conspkaoaB  iceam  in  it: 
thos^  BO  soldier,  he  has  shared  the  dnngrr,  snd 
acted  with  great  gallaatiy  aad  geaermity  oe  a 
decisive  day  of  battle.  To  have  those  ^icks 
which  only  make  other  mea  coasalranai  in  tht 


world  as  it  were  saperaamecafv  to  htm,  aa  a  ctr* 
fomstaare  which  gives  weight  to  his  amst  iadiffnesi 
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PrtneipihtiB  plaeuime  virii  non  uUimn  tevs  csC. 

HOR.  Bp.  xvll.  1. 1,  vcr.  S5. 

T»  please  the  great  Is  not  the  smallest  praise. 

CREECH. 

Taa  desire  of  pleasing  makes  a  maa  agreeable  or 
UBwclcoaie  to  |hose  with  whom  he  converses,  ac- 
ctmliBg  to  the  motive  from  which  that  iacliaatioa 
appears  to  flow,.  If  yoar  coocera  for  pleasiag 
others  arises  from  an  lanata  benevolence,  it  never 
AUlsof  SMOcessf  If  from  a  vaaity  to  excel,  its  dis> 
appoiataieat  is  ao  lem  ccrtaii^  What  we  call  aa 
agreeable  maa,  is  he  w^  is  eadowed  with  the  oa- 
taral  beat  ta  do  acoepuble  things  from  a  delight 
he  takes  la  them  mcqelv  as  sachi  aad  the  afccta* 
tioa  of  timt  character  is  what  coastitates  a  fop. 
(Jader  these  leaden  one  may  draw  ap  all  thcee 
who  make  any  manner  of  flgnre,  except  la  damb 
show.  A  ratioaal  and  select  coavefvatioa  is  coai- 
posed  of  persoBs  who  have  the  talent  of  pleasing 
with  deliCMy  of  senUments  flowing  fiom  habitnal 
chastity  of  thoaghti  bat  mixed  company  is  fre- 
qaeatly  made  ap  of  pretenders  to  mirth,  aad  is  ( 
anally  petered   wilh  ooastraaoed.  obscene,  ^  J 


actlonsf  for  as  a  kaowa  credit  b  ready  ca*  le s 
trader,  so  Is  ackaowledged  aierH  iaaacdiate  Hh 
tiactioB,  and  serves  in  the  place  of  c^pnge  le  s 
gentlemaa.  This  readera  Polycar|ras  gracefsl  is 
mirth,  fanporUnt  In  basiaess^  aad  regarded  with 
love  la  everv  ordiaary  oocarreace.  Bat  asc  is 
dwell  apoa  characters  which  have  sach  particelsr 
recommeadatioas  to  oar  hearts,  let  as  tarn  sv 
thoaghts  rather  to  the  methods  of  plrasisg  which 
mast  carry  mea  throagh  the  wofid  wao  caaaot  pr^ 
tend  to  Bocfa  advaatages.  FalU«g  la  with  the  p■^ 
ticalar  hnmaor  or  manner  of  one  above  yen,  «b> 
itracted  from  the  geaeral  rales  of  good  behavioa, 
Is  the  life  of  a  slave.  A  pacasita  difl^n  la  oethisi 
from  the  meanest  servaat,  bat  that  the  fSsotsms 
hires  hiMelf  for  bodUy  faOioar,  saluected  to  g» 
and  ooaie  at  the  will  of  his  master,  bat  the  ether 
gives  ap  Ms  very  seal:  he  is  prMtitated  to  speak, 
aad  profoswsto  think  after  the  mode  of  him  whsa 
he  ccwrti.  Thb  aervitade  to  a  patrao,  la  aa  hosot 
aatare,  woald  be  aiare  gileioai  thaa  that  of  wor^ 
lag  his  Uveryi  tharefosa  vrc  wlU  spaak  af  thea 
thtafs  oaly  which  are  worthy  aad  lugiwasi 

lie  happy  taleat  of  pifislM  ekber  these  abew 
yoa  or  below  yoa,  sssins  to  be  wholly  owiagle 
the  opialoathcv  have  of  yoar  slaeerity.  lUi^m- 
llty  isto  attend  the  ngreeaUe  maa  la  aU  thew- 
tioas  of  his  life;  aad  I  thiak  thcro  aoed  a 
be  said  la  hoaoar  of  It,  thaa  that  It  Is 
forces  the  approbatioa  cvea  of  yai 
The  gailty  aiao  hns  aa  heaoar  for  the  jadgc  «b» 
withjastlce  proooaaoes  agnlnst  him  thescateere 
of  death  itself.  The  aaihorof  thaseMeaoeaiihf 
head  of  this  paper  was  aa  exceUeat  jadge  of  hs> 
rooB  life,  and  passed  his  own  in  compaay  the  swit 
agreeable  that  ever  wa»  ia  the  world.  Knfmm 
lived  amoapt  his  friends  ns  if  he  hnd  his  fsrtim 
to  snake  in  his  own  coart.  Caadoar  aad  aflahUttr, 
accompanied  with  ns  mach  power  ae  ever  wsrtsl 
was  vested  with,  were  what  made  him  ia  the  « • 
most  maaaer  agrecnbic  amoag  a  set  of  admirahle 
mea,  who  had  thoaghts  tao  high' for  aaih«tiea,Md 
views  too  large  to  be  gratiied  by  what  he  cnM 
givethrm  ia  the  dbposal  of  aa  empire,  witho«ikr 
plensares  of  their  BMrtaal  coavermtloB,  A  ccfisii 
aaaaimity  of  taste  and  jadgmrat,  which  b  aanni 
to  all  of  the  same  order  ia  the  spades,  mm  ihr 
band  of  thb  society  i  and  the  emperar  asMswd  as 
igwe  bi  b,  bat  what  he  ihoaght  wan  hb  dae  frsa 
hb  privaU  taleaU  aad  oaaliflcatioBs,  as  the>  c«o* 
tnbated  to  advaace  the  pieasarmand  statimrna  W 
the  compaoy. 

Caaaing  people,  hypocrites,  alt  who  are  hsi 
half  virtaoas,  or  half  wbe,  or  lacapahle  af  tiaiSK 
the  reflaed  pleasare  of  sach  aa  efial 
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bolly  entadc  the  ttg/vrd  of  fortaBe  in  iMr 
ukMM.  Honce,  \n  the  diteome  from 
I  take  die  Mat  of  the  preieat  ipecnlatioD, 
wn  exceUent  rule*  for  condoet  in  convcnn- 
h  men  of  powcri  bnt  he  tpcnkt  with  no 
De  who  had  no  need  of  rach  aa  application 
thins  wUch  lelatcd  to  hiiMelf.  It  ibowt 
ntood  what  it  wat  lo  be  a  slLilfal  cowtier, 
idmonltioai  apdoit  importaaity,  and  ehow* 
forcible  It  wna  to  ipeok  mode^y  of  yovr 
oti.  IWfe  it  indeed  loaiHhing  m  Anmfr 
•king  all  opportanitict  to  speak  of  yoor 
lire,  thnt  he  who  it  gnilty  of  it  towards 
whom  he  depeadt,  farm  like  the  beggar 
potet  hit  lorety  which,  inttend  of  moving 
ion,  makes  the  awn  he  bep  of  tan  away 
;ol)»|eet 

not  tell  what  it  become  of  hian  bat  I  re- 
abottt  tizteen  yean  ago  an  hoacit  fellow, 
utly  nndentood  how  ditagreeaUo  tlie  men- 
ippeamace  of  Idt  want  wonld  aaake  him, 
ave  ofica  reflected  apon  liim  at  a  oonnter- 
Irat,  whom  1  ftBve  formerly  mentioned  *. 
D,  whom  I  ha^e  mimed  for  tome  yean  in 
iBy  and  have  Jieard  wat  tome  way  employed 
e  anny,  made  It  a  maxim,  timt  good  w^ 
linen,  and  a  cheerful  nir,  were^  to  a  poor 
tot,  the  tnme  that  working  toolt  are  to  a 
tificer.  It  wat  ao  tmall  entertainment  to 
I  iLnew  hit  circumstances,  to  tee  him,  who 
9d  twod*yt»attribate  the  thinnen  they  told 
to  the  violence  of  tome  gaUaatiiet  be  had 
een  gvilty  of.  The  tklMnl  dittembler  car- 
thii  with  the  atmott  addrem;  aad  If  any 
d  hit  aflain  were  narrow,  it  wat  attribnted 
pmg  himtelf  in  tome  fathiooable  vice  m- 
Q  an  irroproachable  poverty,  which  taved 
it  with  thote  on  whom  he  depended, 
latn  art  it  to  be  at  little  troublctome  at  yon 
d  make  all  yon  hope  for  come  rather  A  a 
nna  your  pntron  thnn  claim  from  yoa«  But 
Te  prating  of  what  it  the  method  of  pleat- 
18  to  tnccMd  in  the  worid,  when  there  are 
who  Imve,  in  city,  town,  court,  and  conn- 
ived to  contiderable  acqnitltioot,  and  yet 
capable  of  acting  in  aay  contlnnt  t^nor  of 
t  Imve  gone  on  from  one  tnocetifnl  error  to 
:  therefore  I  think  1  may  thorten  tbit  In- 
ftcr  tlie  method  of  plenting  t  and  at  tlie  old 
id  to  hto  too,  once  for  all,  *  Pny,  Jack,  be 
entlcnaa;*  to  may  I,  to  my  reader,  abriidge 
uctiont,  aad  flnith  the  art  of  pleating  in  a 
Be  rich.' 
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erUnu  inhiam  tpiranUa  eontuUt  ettm, 

VIRG.  JBn.  Iv.  ver.  64. 

ioos  the  rtcklnf  cotraib  ht  cooMltt. 

i  already  given  aa  aeeount  of  the  dittectton 
•ean't  head,  with  the  tevefal  ditcoveriet 
n  that  oecatioaf  ;  I  thnll  here,  accordiag  to 
Moite,  enter  upon  the  dimection  of  a  co- 
( heart,  aad  eonunaalcate  Co  the  pablic  tnch 
laritict  at  we  observed  in  that  curiont  piece 
Unay. 

old  perhapt  have  waved  thb  uadertakiiy, 
t  1  been  put  in  mind  of  my  promlte  by  ac^ 
f  my  unknown  correipondentt,  who  nre  very 
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impoitnnale  with  me  to  make  aa  enaple  of  the 
coquette*  as  1  have  already  done  of  the  bean.  It 
it  therofore  in  compliance  with  the  requett  of 
friendt,  that  I  have  looked  over  the  minntet  of  my 
former  dream,  in  order  to  give  the  public  an  exact 
relation  of  it,  which  I  tlmll  enter  npon  without 
further  prefkce. 

Our  operator,  before  he  engaged  in  thit  vitionary 
dittection,  told  at,  that  there  wat  nothing  in  hit  art 
mora  dillcult  than  to  lay  open  the  beiut  of  a  co- 
quette, by  reatoo  of  the  many  labyriotht  aad  re- 
cettet  which  are  to  be  found  in  it,  and  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  heart  of  any  other  animal. 

He  desired  nt  fiitt  of  all  to  obterve  the  pericar- 
dinm,  or  outwaurd  cate  of  the  heart,  which  we  did 
very  attentively;  and  by  the  help  of  our  glattea 
ditceracd  ia  It  millioat  of  little  tears,  which  teemed 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  pointt  of  innumer> 
able  dartt  and  arrowt,  that  from  time  to  time  had 
glanced  upon  the  outward  coati  though  we  could 
not  ditcover  the  imallett  orifice,  by  which  aay  of 
them  had  entered  nnd  pierced  the  Inward  tub- 
stance. 

Everyi  tamtterer  in  anatomy  knows  that  thit  pe- 
ricardium, or  cate  of  the  heart,  containt  in  it  a  thin 
reddith  liquor,  tuppoted  to  be  bred  from  the  va- 
ponrt  which  exhale  out  of  the  heart,  and,  bein^ 
stopped  here,  are  condented  into  thit  watery  tnb- 
itance.  Upon  examining  thit  liquor,  we  found  that 
it  had  in  it  all  the  qualitiet  of  that  tpirit  which  it 
made  ate  of  In  the  thermometer,  to  thow  the  change 
of  weather. 

Nor  must  I  here  omit  an  experiment  one  of  the 
company  nttnred  nt  he  himtelf  had  made  with  thit 
liquor,  which  he  found  in  great  quantity  about  the 
heart  of  a  coquette  whom  be  had  formerly  dimect- 
ed.  He  aflirmed  to  ut,  that  he  bad  actnnlly  incloted 
it  in  a  small  tube  made  afker  the  manner  of  a  wea- 
ther-g]ass{  but  that  instead  of  acquainting  him  with 
the  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  it  showed  him  the 
.qnnlities  of  thote  persont  who  entered  tbe  room 
where  it  stood.  He  affirmed  also,  that  it  rose  at 
the  approach  of  a  pluaie  of  feathers,  aa  embroi- 
dered coat,  or  a  pair  of  fringed  gloves  {  and  that 
it  fell  as  soon  as  an  ill-shaped  periwig,  a  clumsy 
pair  of  shoes,  or  an  unfashionable  coat  came  Into 
hb  house.  Nay,  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  assuro 
us,  that  upon  his  laughing  aloud  when  he  stood  by 
it,  the  liquor  mounted  very  sensibly,  ^Mid  immedi- 
ately sunk  ngain  upon  his  looking  serious.  In  short, 
lie  told  us,  that  he  knew  very  well  by  this  inven- 
tion, whenever  ha  had  a  maa  of  sense  or  a  cox- 
comb in  his  room. 

Having  cleared  away  the  pericardium,  or  the 
case,  and  liquor  above-mentioned,  we  came  to  the 
heart  itself.  The  outward  surface  of  it  was  ex- 
tremely slippery,  and  the  macro,  or  point,  so  very 
cold  withal,  that  npon  endeavouring  to  take  hold 
of  it,  it  glided  thnMigh  the  ftagers  like  a  anooth 
piece  of  ice. 

Tbe  fibres  wero  turned  and  twisted  in  a  more 
intricate  and  perplexed  manner  than  they  are  usu- 
ally found  in  other  henrts ;  insomuch  that  the  whole 
henrt  wns  wound  up  together  iu  a  Gordian  knot, 
nnd  must  have  had  very  irregular  and  unequal  mo- 
tions, while  it  wat  employed  in  itt  vital  function. 

One  thing  we  tlwugbt  very  observable,  namely, 
that  npon  examining  all  the  vessels  which  came  into 
it,  or  issued  out  of  it,  we  could  not  discover  any 
communication  that  it  had  with  the  tongne. 

We  could  not  but  take  notice,  likewise,  that  se- 
veral of  those  little  nerves  in  tbe  heart  which  are 
affected  by  the  sentiments  of  love,  hatred,  and 
other  passions,  did  not  descend  to  tbit  before  m 
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from  the  biato,  but  from  the  mniclei  which  lie 
■boat  the  eye. 

Upon  weighioif  the  heart  in  my  hand,  I  foood  it 
to  be  extremely  It^bt,  and  coosequeDtly  very  hot- 
low,  wliich  I  did  not  wonder  at,  when,  npon  looii- 
in|^  into  the4nside  of  it,  I  saw  moltitaden  of  ceiii 
and  cavities  ninnin^  one  within  another,  as  our  his- 
torians describe  the  apartments  of  Rosamond's 
bower.  Several  of  these  little  hollows  were  staffed 
with  immmerable  sorts  of  trifles,  which  I  shall  for- 
bear civiog  any  particalar  account  of,  and  shall 
thererore  only  take  notice  of  what  Jay  first  and 
appermost,  which  upon  our  anfolding  it,  and  ap- 
plying; oar  micnMCOpes  to  it,  appeared  to  be  a 
name-coloured  hood. 

We  were  informed  that  the  lady  of  this  heart 
when  living,  received  the  addresses  of  several  who 
made  love  to  her,  and  did  not  only  f^ive  each  of 
them  encouragement,  but  made  every  one  she  con- 
veived  with  believe  that  she  regarded  him  with  an 
eye  of  kindness;  for  which  reason  we  expected  to 
have  seen  the  impression  of  jnultitodes  of  feces 
among  the  several  plaits  and  fuldinp  of  the  heart ; 
but  to  oar  great  surprise  not  a  single  print  of  this 
nature  discovered  itself  until  we  ctmie  into  the 
very  core  and  centre  of  it.  We  there  observed  a 
little  figure,  which, upon  our  applying  oar  glasses  to 
It,  Appeared  dressed  in  a  very  fantastic  manner.  The 
more  I  lool^ed  upon  it,  the  more  I  thought  I  had 
seen  the  face  berore,  but  could  not  possibly  recol- 
lect either  the  place  or  time;  when,  at  length,  one 
of  the  company,  who  had  examined  this  figure 
more  nicely  than  the  rest,  showed  us  plainly  by 
the  maice  of  its  face,  and  the  several  turns  of  its 
features,  that  the  little  idol  which  was  thus  lodged  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  heart  was  the  deceased  beaa, 
whose  head  I  gave  some  account  of  In  my  last 
Tuesday's  paper  ♦. 

As  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  dissection,  we 
resolved  to  make  an  experiment  of  the  heart,  not 
being  able  to  determine  among  oufKlves  the  nature 
of  its  substance,  which  differed  in  so  many  parti- 
culars from  that  of  the  heart  in  other  females. 
Accordingly  we  laid  it  in  a  pan  of  boming  coals, 
when  we  observed  in  it  a  certain  salamandrine  qua- 
lity, that  made  it  capable  of  living  in  the  midst  of 
fire  and  flame,  without  being  consumed,  or  so  much 
as  smged. 

As  we  were  admiring  this  strange  phenomenon, 
mnd  standing  round  the  heart  in  a  circle,  it  gave  a 
most  prodigious  sigh,  or  rather  crack,  and  dispersed 
mil  at  once  in  smoke  and  vapour.  This  imaginary 
noise,  which  methooght  was  louder  than  the  buret 
of  a  cannon,  prodaced  such  a  violent  shake  in  my 
brain,  that  it  disbipated  the  fumes  of  sleep,  and 
left  me  in  an  instant  broad  awake. 

AOOItOK.  L, 
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Sp(i  inccrta  fiduri. 

VtRG.  JEn.  Till.  ytr.  580. 

Hope*  and  fc«n  in  equal  balance  laid. 

DRYDEN. 

It  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  every  man  is  full 
of  complaints,  and  constantly  ottering  sentences 
against  the  ficklr ness  of  fitrtune,  when  people  ge- 
nerally bring  upon  themselves  all  the  calamities 
they  fall  into,  and  are  constantly  heaping  op  mat- 
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ter  for  their  own  totrownd  dhapptlHiaMl.  TNt 
which  prodnces  the  greatcit  part  of  the  dcAoriooi 
of  manklBd,  Is  a  false  hope  wWch  people  iadolipe 
with  to  sanguine  a  tattery  to  tbentdvci,  that  their 
hearts  are  iMent  upon  fantiMtlcnl  advantages  wbich 
they  have  no  reason  to  bdieve  shoaM  ever  htve 
anived  to  them.  By  this  nqjost  Bieasnre  of  caln- 
lating  their  happiness,  they  often  ■onrn  with  real 
affliction  for  imaginary  loiief.  When  I  am  lalkiig 
of  this  unhappy  way  of  accoanlfng  for  oonelvei, 
I  csnnot  hot  reflect  upon  a  partieolar  set  of  people, 
who,  in  their  own  favour,  resolve  every  thing  that 
is  pomible  into  what  is  probable,  and  then  reckoa 
on  that  probability  as  on  what  mott  certainly  hap* 
pen.  Will  Honeycomb,  upon  vay  obseftiag  his 
looking  on  a  lady  wHh  some  particular  atteotion, 
gave  me  an  account  of  the  great  datKmes  which 
had  laid  waste  that  her  very  fine  fiK«,  and  had 
given  an  air  of  melaneholy  to  a  very  agireeoUf 
person.  '  That  Indy,  and  a  eouple  of  sisteri  of 
hen,  were,'  said  Will,  *  fourteen  yean  ago,  f^ 
greatest  fortunes  aboot  town;  but  witbottt  having 
any  loss,  by  bad  tenants,  by  bad  eeenrlties,  or  any 
damage  by  sea  or  land,  are  redueed  to  vevy  nar- 
row circumslancet.  They  were  at  that  tfme  the 
most  inaccemlble  haoghty  beautlefl  In  town;  and 
their  pretensions  to  take  upon  them  at  that  onmrr- 
cifol  rate,  were  raised  upon  the  IMIowing  scheme, 
according  to  which  all  their  loven  were  ai^ 
swered. 

*  Our  father  Is  a  younglsb  man,  bot  then  onr  ne- 
ther is  somewhat  older,  and  not  likely  to  have  any 
children:  his  estate  being  8001.  per  annum,  at 
twenty  yean  purchase,  it  worth  Ifl/NXNL  Oario- 
cle,  who  is  above  fifty,  hat  4001.  per  nnanm,  which, 
at  the  afomaid  rate,  is  8,000t  There  It  a  widon 
aunt,  who  has  10,fXIOI.  at  her  own  dtepedal,  left  by 
her  husband,  and  an  old  maiden  naot,  who  hn 
6,Q0O{.  Then  our  father*t  mother  hnt  900t  per 
annum,  which  is  worth  lO/NMM.  and  IvOOIV.  each  of 
us  has  of  our  own,  which  cannot  be  taken  from  m. 
lliese  summed  up  together,  stand  tiNn: 

*Fathfr'ft...800.. \6JXA    Tbte  equally    diriikd  b«- 

Uncle*^  ...400 8/)00    twceo  w  tluve  amouotsto 

A.«Ht.  J  I<>>i000  (        ««Mfi    SIMWM-  smA:  an  alk— mv 
f^^riXs^  ^^^^...A6/X0    beiofcitcBforcalmimMai 

Graodmotbcr.900 ...  J  8,000  upon  oommoii  Cmic,  wc  aiaj 

Own  1,000  each  3,000  UwAitly  |m«    Ibr  3O,0OCi. 

■  Ibrtmtca.' 
Total...M.61^)00 

In  prospect  of  thlty  and  the  knowledge  of  their 
own  personal  merit,  every  one  wai  ooatemptthle 
in  their  eyes,  and  they  refhsed  those  oien  which 
bad  been  frequently  made  them.  Bnt  nark  the 
ead.  The  mother  diet,  the  fhlber  it  married  again 
and  has  a  son  I  on  him  was  entailed  the  teherX 
uncle's,  and  frandmotber*t  estate.  TMs  eat  off 
^4iKML  The  maiden  nnnt  married  a  tall  liiih. 
man,  and  with  her  went  the  OjOOOt  The  widow 
died,  and  left  bot  enough  to  pay  her  debts  and 
bury  her ;  so  that  there  remained  for  these  there 
girls  but  their  own  l,000f.  They  had  by  this  tiae 
pasted  their  prioM,  and  got  on  the  wrong  tide  of 
thirty ;  and  mutt  pam  the  remainder  of  their  da;*, 
upbraiding  maokind  that  they  itind  nothing  hot 
money,  aad  bewailing  that  virtae,  tenoe,  and  me- 
detty,  are  had  at  present  in  no  mawnrr  of  tf0y 
matioo. 

1  mention  this  case  of  ladies  befbte  any  other, 
because  it  b  the  otott  irrepainMni  itr  thooch 
youth  it  the  time  le«t  capable  of  rcOectioa,  k  is  ■ 
that  sex  the  only  senton  in  which  they  cnn  adsoner 
their  fortunet.  But  if  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  cfce 
men,  we  tee  tach  crowdt  of  nahappy, 
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MB,  M  n  OI-i^rouidedL  hope,  that  It  it 
»y  which  lh«y  rather  deserveyowr  pily,  or 
t.  It  is  not  oopLeotOBt  to  ice  a  fellow, 
win;  old  in  attendance,  and  after  ha?ine 
alf  a  Ufe  ia  Msrvitade,  call  hiovelf  the 
!st  of  an  meov  and  pretend  to  be  dit ap. 
became  a  courtier  broke  hie  word.  He 
mises  himtelf  any  thing  but  what  may 
ariie  from  fait  own  property  or  labour, 
beyond  the  dcnre  of  pOMegsing  ahofe 
in  three  even  of  that.,  lays  op  for  bin- 
ocreaaing  heap  of  afflictions  and  ditap. 
is.  There  are  bnt  two  means  in  the  world 
^  by  other  men,  aad  these  are  by  bein^ 
reeaMe  ov  ooniiderable.  The  genenlity 
nd  do  all  things  for  their  own  sokes  i  and 
hope  any  ibiag  fnMs  peiwnt  above  yon, 
onot  say,  *  I  can  be  that  agreeable,  or 
teablc,*  it  is  ridicoloos  to  pretend  to  the 
being  nofinlnnate  when  they  leaf  e  yon ; 
injodiciooB  in  hoping  for  any  other  thm 
ected  lor  snch  nt  cnn  come  within  thete 
Bs  of  beiqg  capable  to  please,  or  serve 
m,  when  hit  humonr  or  inteieitt  cnll  for 
city  either  way. 

d  not,  methinks,  be  a  ntelets  eompariton 
ke  cooditioa  of  a  man  who  shins  all  the 
»f  life,  and  of  one  who  makct  it  his  ho- 
Drwie  them.  Hope  in  the  recluse  maims 
ies  comfoetahle,  while  the  Inxnrioos  man 
ing  bnt  nneasincm  frons  his  eiyoymeits. 
e  differenee  in  the  happinem  of  hhn  who 
ed  by  abttuience,  aad  his  who  is  su^ 
I  exeem?  He  who  renignt  the  world  bat 
:ion  to  envy,hatrod,  maAice^  ttager,  bnt 
tot  pnttessien  of  a  terene  mind :  he  who 
i  plmwirat  of  it,  which  nre  in  their  very 
ippointing,  is  In  oonstant  search  of  care, 
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^onng  women  and  have  my  fortune  to 
which  reason  I  cone  constantly  to  chareh 
ine  service,  nod  make  cooqnesti:  bnt 
itndranee  in  this  my  design  is,  thai  our 

was  onoe  a  gardener,  hat  this  Christ- 
r-decked  the  cborch  with  greens,  that  he 
poilt  my  prospect;  insomuch  that  1  have 
1  the  yoong  baronet  1  drem  at  these 
s,  thengh  we  have  both  been  very  con- 
*  devotions,  end  do  not  sit  above  three 
The  ohoieh,  as  it  is  now  equipped,  looks 
a  grven-hooso  than  a  place  of  worship, 
t  aisle  is  a  very  prrtty  shady  walk,  and 
Mk  like  so  many  arbours  on  ench  side 
'  pulpit  itself  fans  snch  dusteit  of  Ivy, 
roseoury  about  it,  that  a  light  fellow 

took  occasion  to  say,  that  the  congre- 
-d  the  word  oot  of  a  bush,  like  Moses. 
f  Love*s  pew  in  particular  is  so  well 
i  all  my  batteries  have  no  effecL    I  am 

shoot  at  random  among  the  boughs, 
Ling  any  manner  of  aim.  Mr.  Specta^ 
yott  will  give  orders  for  removing  these 
liall  grow  a  very  awkward  creature  at 
i  soon  have  litHe  else  to  do  theee  bnt 
>rayen.  I  am  in  haste, 
^Deartm, 
'  Your  moot  obedient  servant. 
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MagUier  artU,  ingentgue  targUor 

PBRSb  Pretoi^  vcr.  Ml 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  fnvention. 

BNGLUa  PROVEftBa 

LfJctAiv  raines  (lie  pbirosophers  in  his  time,  wbp 
could  not  agree  whether  they  should  admit  riches 
into  the  number  of  real  goods;  the  professon  of 
the  severer  sects  threw  them  quite  oot,  while  othen 
as  resolutely  Inserted  them. 

I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  as  the  world  grew  more 
polite,  the  rigid  doctrines  of  the  first  were  wholly 
discarded ;  and  1  do  nut  find  any  one  so  hardy  at 
present  at  to  deny  that  there  aie  very  great  advaS* 
tages  in  the  eigoyment  of  a  plentifuf  fortune,  in- 
deed the  best  and  wisest  of  men,  thoogb  they  may 
possibly  despise  a  good  part  of  those  things  which 
the  worid  calls  pleasnre,  can,  I  think,  hardly  be 
in«rnslble  of  that  weight  and  dignity  which  a  mo- 
derate share  of  wealth  adds  to  their  characterB, 
coonseb,  and  actions. 

We  find  it  is  a  general  complaint  in  professions 
and  trades,  that  the  richest  members  of  them  are 
chiefly  encouraged,  and  this  is  falsely  imputed  to 
the  ill-natnre  of  mankind,  who  are  ever  bestowing 
their  favours  on  such  as  least  want  them.  Where- 
at if  we  fairly  consider  their  proceedings  in  this 
case,  we  shall  find  them  founded  on  undoubted 
reason :  since  supposing  both  equal  in  their  natural 
im^rity,  1  ought,  in  common  prudence,  to  fear 
foul  play  ftom  an  indigent  person,  rather  than  from 
one  whose  circumstances  seem  to  have  placed  him 
above  the  bare  temptation  of  money. 

This  reason  also  makes  the  commonwealth  regard 
her  richest  subjecf»,  as  those  who  are  most  con- 
cerned for  her  quiet  and  Interest,  and  consequently 
fittest  to  be  intrusted  with  her  highest  employ, 
moots.  On  the  contniry,  Catiline's  saying  to  those 
men  of  desperate  fortunes,  who  applied  themselves 
to  him,  and  of  whom  he  afterwards  composed  his 
army,  that  they  had  nothing  txt  hope  for  but  from 
a  civil  war,  was  too  true  not  to  make  the  impreah' 
sioos  he  desired. 

I  believe  I  need  not  fear  but  that  what  I  have 
said  in  praise  of  money,  will  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient with  most  of  my  readers  to  excuse  the  sub- 
ject of  my  present  paper,  which  I  intend  as  an  es- 
say  on  the  ways  to  raise  a  nma*s  fortune,  or  the 
art  of  growing  rich. 

The  first  and  most  infallible  method  towards  the 
attaining  of  this  end  is  thrift.  All  men  are  not 
equally  qualified  for  getting  money,  but  it  Is  in  the 
power  of  every  one  alike  to  practise  this  virtue, 
and  I  believe  there  are  very  few  persons,  who  if 
they  please  to  reflect  on  their  past  lives,  will  not 
find  that  had  they  saved  all  those  little  sums  which 
they  have  spent  unnecessarily,  they  might  at  pre- 
sent  have  been  masters  of  a  competent  fortune. 
Diligence  justly  claims  the  next  place  to  thrift: 
1  find  both  these  excellently  well  recommended  to 
common  use  in  the  three  following  Italian  proverbs: 

Never  do  that  by  proxy  which  yon  can  do  yourself. 
Never  defer  that  till  to-morrow  which  you  can  do  to.dav 
Never  neglect  ■mall  matten  and  n^[^fntt■,  '' 

A  third  instrument  of  growing  rich  is  method 
in  bminess,  which,  as  well  as  the  two  former,  is  also 
attainable  by  persons  of  the  meanest  capacities.. 
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The  tuaam  De  Witt,  oae  of  the  gieatcit  itate*- 
meo  of  the  Mgt  io  which  he  lived,  heiag  aiked  by 
m  friend,  how  hew«i  able  to  dispatch  that  miiltltiide 
of  alfain  la  which  he  wai  engaged  ?  replied,  that 
hb  whole  art  consitted  in  doing  one  thing  at  once. 

*  If,*  layi  he,  *  I  have  any  neceaury  dif patchei  to 
make,  I  think  of  nothing  elie  until  thote  are  li- 
niahed  i  if  any  domeitic  alfain  reqntre  my  atten- 
tkm,  I  give  myaelf  vp  wholly  to  them  until  they 
are  set  in  order.* 

In  short,  we  often  see  men  of  dull  and  phlegma* 
tic  tempen  arriving  to  great  estates,  by  making  a 
regular  and  orderiy  disposition  of  thttr  business, 
and  that  without  it  the  greatest  parts  and  awMt 
lively  imaginations  rather  pnxsle  their  affain,  than 
bring  them  to  an  happy  imue. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  I  may  lay  it 
down  as  a  nmjrim,  that  every  man  of  good  common 
Sense  may,  if  he  pleases,  in  his  particular  station 
of  life,  most  certainly  be  rich.  The  reason  why 
we  sometimes  see  that  men  of  the  greatest  capa- 
cities are  not  so,  is  either  because  they  despise 
wealth  io  comparison  of  something  else;  or  at 
least  are  sot  content  to  be  getting  an  estate,  un- 
less they  may  do  it  ia  their  own  way,  and  at  the 
same  time  eqjoy  all  the  pleasures  and  gratifications 
of  life. 

But  besides  these  ordinary  Ibrms  of  growing 
rich,  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  room  for  ge- 
nius as  well  in  this,  as  in  all  othef  circumstances  of 
life. 

Hiough  the  ways  of  getting  money  were  long 
since  very  numerous,  and  though  so  many  new  ones 
have  been  found  out  of  late  years,  there  is  cer- 
tainly still  remaining  so  large  a  field  for  invention, 
that  a  man  of  an  indifieient  head  might  easily  sit 
down  and  draw  up  such  a  plan  for  the  conduct 
and  support  of  hb'  life,  as  was  never  yet  once 
thought  of. 

We  daily  see  methods  put  in  practice  by  hungry 
and  ingenious  men,  which  demonstrate  the  power 
of  invention  in  this  particular. 

It  is  reported  of  Scaramouch,  the  first  famous 
Italian  comedian,  that  being  at  Paris  and  in  great 
want,  he  bethought  himself  of  constantly  plying 
near  the  door  of  a  noted  perfumer  in  that  city,  and 
when  any  one  came  out  who  had  been  buying 
snuff,  never  failed  to  desire  a  taste  of  them :  when 
he  had  by  this  means  got  together  a  quantity  made 
up  of  several  different  sorts  he  sold  it  anin  at  a 
lower  rate  to  the  same  perfumer,  who  finding  out 
the  trick,  called  it  '  Tabae  d»  mUU  /ears,'  or 

*  Snuff  of  a  thousand  flowers.'  The  story  further 
tells  us,  that  by  this  means  he  got  a  very  comfort- 
able subsistence,  until  making  too  much  haste  to 
grow  rich,  he  one  day  took  such  an  unreasonable 
pinch  out  of  the  box  of  a  Swiss  officer,  as  engaged 
nim  in  a  quarrel,  and  obliged  him  to  quit  this  in- 
geniom  way  of  life. 

Nor  can  I  in  this  place  omit  doing  justice  to  a 
youth  of  my  own  country,  who,  though  he  is  scarce 
yet  twelve  yean  old,  has  with  great  industry  and 
application  attained  to  the  art  of  beating  the  gre- 
nadien  march  on  his  chin.  I  am  credibly  informed 
that  by  this  means  he  does  not  only  mamtiin  him- 
self and  hii  mother,  but  that  he  is  laying  up  mo- 
tley every  da>,  with  a  design.  If  the  war  conti- 
nues, to  purchase  a  drum  at  least,  if  not  a  pair  of 
colours. 

1  shall  conclude  these  instances  with  the  device 
of  the  famous  Kabelais,  when  he  was  at  a  great 
distance  from  Paris,  and  without  monev  to  bear 
his  expenses  thither.  This  ingenious  author  being 
thus  sharp  set,  gut  tt^gether  a  convciiieot  quantity 


of  brick-diKf  and  having  dhpotcd  #f  ItlMisrve* 
ral  papers,  writ  upon  one, '  Msaa  for  ssamiev^ 
upon  a  second,  *  Poison  fbr  the  daapUn  t*  uim 
a  third, '  Poison  for  the  king.'    Having  mndc  tkh 

erovision  for  the  roval  ftmlly  of  Fraaoe,  he  WA 
is  papen  so  that  his  landlofdy  wrho  was  aa  isfs^ 
sitive  man,  and  a  good  sumeet,  adgM  get  a  i^ 
of  them. 

The  plot  sacceeded  as  he  desired.  The  host  gut* 
Immediate  intelligence  to  the  aecretary  of  stmr. 
The  secretary  presently  sent  down  a  special  sms- 
senger,  who  brought  up  the  traitor  to  eourt,  Mai 
provided  him,  at  the  king's  expeaw,  with  prspcr 
accommodations  on  the  road.  At  sous  as  as  ap- 
peared, he  was  known  to  be  the  cdebiwied  ibhe- 
lais,  and  his  powder  upon  exnminatioa  being  fisuiA 
very  innooent,  ihe  jest  was  only  laughed  al  (  for 
which  a  lev  eminent  droll  would  have  been  sent  ts 
thegallles. 

Trade  and  commerce  might  doahdem  be  Mill 
varied  a  thousand  ways,  out  of  which  would  mnm 
such  branches  as  have  not  yet  been  toached.  Ths 
famous  Doily  Is  still  ftesh  in  every  uae's  mtmm, 
who  raised  a  fortune  by  finding  out  mateiials  hi 
such  stuflk  as  nsight  at  once  be  cheap  and  gtatecL 
I  have  heard  it  aAmed,  that  had  not  he  dlseevcnd 
this  fliigal  method  of  gmti^ri^  our  pnde,  wt 
should  hardly  have  been  able  to  cany  on  the  M 


I  regard  trade  not  only  as  highly 
to  the  commonwenlth  in  genenl,  baft  as  the  as* 
natural  and  likely  method  of  making  a  mna's  tsr- 
tune  {  having  observed,  siaee  my  befaig  a  Spectator 
in  the  worid,  greater  estates  got  aboat  Chuft, 
than  at  Whitehall  or  St.  James's.  IhcUcvrlasy 
also  add,  that  the  fint  arqaisitinBi  arc  gcnemU^ 
attended  with  more  Mtirfaction»  and  m  good  a 
conscience. 

I  must  not,  however,  close  this  cmsky,  withssi 
obsenring,  that  what  has  been  said  is  oaly  latcwM 
for  penons  in  the  common  ways  of  Ihriviag,  ui 
M  not  designed  for  those  asen  who  inm  low  hcgis- 
nings  push  themselves  up  to  the  top  of  stales,  snA 
the  moat  considerable  figuici  ia  life.  My 
of  saving  is  not  designed  fbr  each  i 
nothing  is  more  usual  than  fbr  thrift  to 
the  ends  of  ambition  i  it  being  aluMwi 
that  the  mind  shonid  be  Inteat  upoa  IriieB,  whde  it 
is  at  the  same  tiase  finmii^  some  great  dcsigB. 

I  amy  therefore  compare  these  witm  to  a  great 
poet,  who,  as  Looginos  says,  vrhlle  Im  la  lU  «f 
the  most  magnifiGCBt  ideas,  is  not  alsvsyu  at  lehni* 
to  mind  the  little  bcaallcs  Md  nkelien  of  Us  ««. 

I  would,  however,  have  all  my  reailm  take 
groat  care  how  they  mbtake  themsdvca  for  uaf— 
mon  geniuses,  and  men  above  rale,*riaee  it  is  very 

y  for  them  to  he  deceived  ia  this  paftlodnr. 

JS. 


N* S84.    FRIDAY,  JANUARY  85^  I7IM«. 


nflraUrtk 


An  unaiected  behavioar  is  without  ^i 
great  charm  f  but  under  the  aotloB  A  being  i 
strained  and  disengaged,  people  tmkm  apon  ihrm 
to  be  unconcerned  In  any  duty  of  life.    A 
negligence  b  what  they  assume  nposi  all 
and  set  up  for  an  aversioa  to  all  mmoaer  of 
ncm  and  attention.    *  I  am  the 


SPECTATOR. 


B37 


T  hare  ciertainly  tht  worst  memory 
'ing/  are  frequent  expretstoni  in  the 
r^tender  of  this  sort.    It  is  a  pro- 

-^ith  these  people  never  to  thinli; 
thin|^  BO  solemn  in  reflection,  they, 
never  |[^We  themsdires  time  forsach  a 
^yi^V  themselves.  It  happens  often 
r  man  is  heavy  enough  in  his  nature 
tsreficieiit  in  socb  matten  as  are  at- 
ftdttstry  ;  bat,  alas!  he  has  snch  an 
ro  be  what  he  is  not,  to  be  too  ?ola- 
tie  faults  of  a  person  of  spirit,  that 
imaelf  the  most  unfit  man  living  for 
>r  application.  When  this  humour 
le  head  of  a  female,  she  f^enerally 
he>ss  upon  all  occasions,  and  acts  all 

indisposed  air.  She  is  offended,  but 
>  lazy  to  raise  her  to  anger,  therefore 
as  actuated  by  a  violent  spleen,  and 

She  has  hardly  curiosity  to  listen  to 
r  acquaintance,  and  has  never  atten 
ft  hear  them  commended.    This  affec- 

sexea  makes  them  vain  of  being  use* 
e  a  certain  pride  in  their  insignifi- 


>  thi«  folly  is  another  no  less  unrea- 
liat  is,  the  ^  impertinence  of  being  al- 
*r> .'  There  are  those  who  visit  ladies, 
Jon,  before  they  are  well  iteated  in 
lat  they  just  called  in,  but  are  obliged 
siness  of  importance  elsewhere  the 
lomeot.  Thus  they  run  from  place 
'ofessiog  that  they  are  obliged  to 
another   company   than  that  which 

These  persons  who  are  just  a  going 
be  should  never  be  detained ;  let  all 
ow  that  business  is  to  be  minded,  and 
vill  be  at  an  end.  Their  vanity  is  to 
ed,  and  compliance  with  their  multi- 
airs  would  cnectually  dispatch  them. 
g  ladies,  who  have  half  the  town  to 
ernoon,  may  be  pardoned  for  being 
arry ;  hut  it  is  inexcusable  in  men  to 
they  have  no  business,  to  profess  they 
selves  where  they  have.     It  has  been 

some  sice  observers  and  critics,  (hat 
ngdiscoveiB  the  true  temper  of  a  persuh 
is  letters.  I  have  by  me  two  epistles, 
ritten  by  two  people  of  the  different 
ve-mentioned.     it  ik  wonderful  that  a 

observe  upon  himself  when  he  siis 
rite,  hut  that  he  will  gravely  commit 
aper  the  same  moo  that  he  is  in  the 

convemtion.  I  have  hardly  seen  a 
iy  of  these  gentlemen,  but  spoke  them 
'rom  what  they  were  doing,  as  they 
K  are  when  they  come  into  company. 
L\y  IS,  that  they  have  persuaded  ihem- 
eally  are  busy.  Thus  their  whole  time 
suspense  of  the  present  moment  to  the 
Lhen  from  the  next  to  the  succeeding, 
he  end  of  life,  is  to  pass  away  with 
)  many  things,  and  execution  of  no- 


is  just  going  out,  and  I  have  many  other 
cry  great  importance  to  write  this  eveo- 
:oold  not  omit  making  my  compliments 
your  civilities  to  me  when  I  was  last  in 
is  my  misfortune  to  be  So  full  of  bosl- 
caoDot  tell  yon  a  thousand  things  which 
Ay  to  yon.    I  most  desire  yon  to  com- 


I  municate  the  contents  of  thb  to  no  one  living;  b«C 
believe  ne  to  be,  with* the  greatest  fidelity, 

'  srn, 
*  Tour  most  obedient 

*  humble  servant, 
*  iTSPadi  couRua/ 

'  MADABT, 

*  I  BATE  writing,  of  all  things  in  the  world ;  how- 
ever, though  I  have  drank  the  waters,  and  am  told 
I  ought  not  to  use  my  eyes  so  much,  I  cannot  for- 
bear writing  to  you,  to.  tell  yon  I  have  been  to  the 
last  degree  hipped  since  I  saw  you.  How  could 
you  entertain  such  a  thought,  as  thai  I  should  hear 
of  that  silly  fellow  with  patience  ?  Take  my  word 
for  it,  there  is  nothing  in  it  i  and  yon  may  believe 
it  when  so  lazy  a  ereature  as  I  am  undergo  the 
pains  to  assure  you  of  it,  by  taking  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  in  my  hand.  Forgive  this  |  you  know  I  shall 
not  often  offend  in  this  kind*    I  am  very  much 

'  Your  servant, 
'  BaiDGKT  jBirasRDowir. 

'  The  fellow  is  of  your  country ;  pr'ythee  send 
me  word,  however,  whether  he  has  so  great  ao 
estate.' 


*  MR.  SPECTATOR,  *  J«n.  34, 1713. 

'  I  AX  clerk  of  the  parish  from  whence  Mn.  Sim- 
per sends  her  complaint,  in  your  Spectator  of  Wed- 
nesday last  *.    I  must  beg  of  you  to  publish  this 
as  a  public  admonition  to  the  aforesaid  Mrs.  Sim* 
per,  otherwise  all  my  honest  care  in  the  disposition 
of  the  greens  in  the  cbnrch  will  have  no  effect :  I 
shall  therefore,  with  your  leave,  lay  before  yoa 
the  whole  matter.    I  was  formerly,  as  she  charges 
me,  for  several  years  a  gardener  in  the  county  of 
Kent :  but  I  must  absolutely  deny  that  It  is  out  of 
any  affection  I  retain  for  my  old  employment  that 
I  have  placed  my  greens  so  liberally  about  tfao 
church,  but  out  of  a  particular  spleen  I  conceived 
against  Mrs*  Simper  (and  others  of  the  same  sister-t 
hood)  some  time  ago.    As  to  herself,  I  had  one  day 
set  the  hundredth  Psalm,  and  was  singing  the  first 
line,  in  order  to  put  the  congregation  into  the  tunef 
she  was  all  the  while  curtsying  to  Sir  Anthony,  in 
so  affected  and  indecent  a  manner,  that  the  indig- 
nation I  conceived  at  it  made  me-  forget  myself  so 
far,  as  from  the  iune  of  that  psalm  to  wander  into 
Southwell  tune,  and  from  thence  into  Windsor 
tune,  still  unable  to  recover  myself,  until  I  had 
with  the  utmost  confusion  set  a  new  one.    Nay,  I 
have  often  seen  her  rise  up  and  smile,  and  curtsy 
to  one  at  the  lower  end  of  the  church  in  the  midst 
of  a  Gloria  Patri;  and  when  I  have  spoken, the  as^ 
sent  to  a  prayer  with  a  long  Amen,  uttered  with 
decent  gravity,  she  has  been  rolling  her  eyes  around 
about  in  such  a  manner,  as  plainly  showed,  how- 
ever she  was  moved,  it  was  not  toward^  an  heaven* 
ly  object.    In  fine,  she  extended  her  conquests  so 
far  over  the  males,  and  raised  such  envy  in  the  fe- 
maleSf  that  what  between  love  of  those,  and  the 
jealousy  of  these,  I  was  almost  the  only  perspn  that 
looked  in  a  prayer-book  all  church-time.     I  had 
several  proiects  in  my  head  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
growing  mischief;  but  as  I  have  long  lived  in  Kentj 
and  there  often  heard  how  the  Kentish  men  evaded 
the   Conqueror,   by  carrying  green  boughs  over 
theif  heads,  it  put  me  in  mind  of  practising  thif 
device  agaimt  Mrs.  Simper.    I  find  I  have  pre- 
served many  a  young  man  from  her  eye-shot  by  tbia 


•  See  the  iMt  letter  in  V9  8B3. 
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tharelbie  huMf  ipMf  Hhe  boagln  na j  be 
fixed,  until  ihMhaU  give  fecority  te  her  peaceable 
Intentions. 

^  Yoor  humble  lerraot, 

*  ntAvcis  vnavBOLD.' 


ll»«85b    SATURDAY,  JAirUART  26, 1711.18. 

JUkfiU  eofMcUu  im  auro  nuper  et  9ttro, 
Jmgrtt  in  ohtoifru  hatmHi  mrmont  %abema$  : 
JmU,  dum  vUtU  humumf  nubes  a  iiionia  caput. 

HOR.  An  Poet  ver.StT. 

But  tlwii  tb«y  did  not  wronV  tbemaelTct  ao  naeb} 

To  nate  m  fod,  a  bcto,  or  a  Kins, 

^tript  of  m»  foMea  crairi}.  anaporplo  cobc) 

Dcaccnd  to  a  ipccbaoic  dialect; 

Nor  (to  avoid  tucb  meanoen)  voaring  bigb, 

WIdi  empty  lovad,  and  airy  nottons,  iy. 

ROSCOMMON. 

Hatino  already  treated  of  the  fable,  the  chaiao- 
ten,  and  aentimenti  in  the  Paradbe  Lost*,  we 
are,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the  language  i 
suid  as  the  Icamea  world  u  very  much  diTided  upon 
Milton  as  to  thb  point,  I  hope  they  will  excuse  me 
if  I  appear  particular  in  any  of  my  opinions,  and 
incline  to  those  who  judge  the  most  adTantageously 
of  the  author. 

It  b  requisite  that  the  language  of  an  heroic 
poem  should  be  both  penpicuous  and  sublime.  In 
proportion  as  either  of  these  two  qualities  are 
wanting,  the  language  is  imperfect  Pcnpicuity 
b  the  flnt  and  most  necessary  qualification ;  Inso- 
much that  a  goodHutured  rosder  sometimes  overw 
looks  a  little  slip  e?en  in  the  grammar  or  syntax. 
Where  it  is  impomible  for  him  to  mistake  the  poet's 
sense.  Of  thb  kind  b  that  paiKge  la  Milton, 
wherein  he  speaks  of  Satan : 


God  and  hie  Son  except, 


Cnated  thing  nought  trahied  he  nor  ihuaaM : 


ud  that  In  which  be  describes  Adam  mad  Eie: 

odlleat  man  of  men  tlncc  bor 
Mraat  of  her  daofbtcrs  Eve. 


Adam  the  fsodlleat  man  of  men  tlncc  bom 


It  b  plain,  that  In  the  former  of  these  passages, 
aeconling  to  the  natural  syntax,  the  diirioe  penoa* 
mentioned  in  the  fint  line  are  represented  as 
created  beings  i  and  that,  in  the  other,  Adam  and 
Eve  are  confounded  with  thehr  sons  and  daughten. 
Such  little  blemishes  as  these,  when  the  thought  is 
great  and  natural,  we  should,  with  Horace,  impute 
to  a  pardonable  inadvertency,  or  to  the  weakness 
of  human  nature,  which  cannot  attend  to  each  mi- 
nute particular,  and  give  the  last  finishing  to  every 
circumstance  in  so  long  a  work.  The  ancient  cri- 
tics, therefore,  who  were  acted  +  by  a  spirit  of 
candour,  rather  than  that  of  cavilling,  invented 
certain  figures  of  speech,  on  purpose  to  palliate 
little  errors  of  this  nature  in  toe  writings  of  those 
anthoTs  who  had  so  many  greater  beauties  to  alone 
fbr  them. 

If  cleamem  and  perspicuity  were  only  to  be 
consulted,  the  poet  would  have  nothing  ehe  to  do 
but  to  clothe  bb  thoughts  in  the  most  plain  and 
■ataral  exprea»ioos.  But  since  it  often  happens 
that  the  most  obvious  phrases,  and  those  which 

•Noi.49r,  ?73,S79. 

4  i.  c.  ActQated.~Tbla  word  la  frequently  so  used  la  the 
^catatorj  m  abo^  Locke  aad  Dr.  aonth. 


are  used  in  oMmff  eoBfenatioD,  became  too  C^ 
miliar  to  the  ear,  and  contract  a  kind  of  meaaaen 
by  passing  through  the  oMuths  of  the  vulgar}  a 
poet  should  take  partlcnlar  care  to  guard  hiaself 
against  idiomatic  ways  of  spealdng.  Ovid  aad 
I^can  have  many  poornemes  of  expressioa  apea 
this  account,  as  takiuf^  up  with  the  fint  phruao  tliat 
offered,  without  puttug  themselves  to  the  trotble 
of  looliing  after  anch  as  would  not  only  have  beet 
natural,  but  also  elevated  and  sublime.  fifUtut 
has  but  few  failinp  in  thb  klml,  of  which,  baa- 
ever,  you  amy  meet  with  some  iustaacfs,  as  ia  the 
following  passages : 

Bmbrloa  and  idloti,  eittnitct  and  Man, 

WhUe,  Hack,  and  grty,  with  aU  thair  f i  nayfry^ 

Heve  pllfrtms  ro«n- 

— ^—  A  while  dltcoune  they  hold. 

19bfiar  lot  dinner  coot;  vnien  thus  began 

Our  author 

Who  of  all  ana  to  luoctcd,  botflKimg 

The  evil  on  him  Iwuogbt  by  me,  will  cuiaa 

My  bead,  111  hrt  our  ancestor  Impure^ 

Ivr  tki§  W€  majf  tkank  Adam.- 


The  great  masten  In  compositioa 
well  that  many  an- elegant  phrase  becomes  iaipr»> 
per  for  a  poet  or  an  orator,  when  it  has  been  dr» 
based  by  common  use.  For  thb  reaaon  the  worb 
of  ancient  authon,  which  ^ure  writtea  In  dead  la» 
gauges,  have  a  great  advautage  over  those  wbcb 
are  written  in  languages  that  are  now  spokm. 
Were  there  any  mean  phrases  or  Idioas  ia  Virfft 
and  Homer,  they  would  not  shock  tbe  ear  of  the 
moat  delicate  modem  reader,  so  mmch  as  the; 
would  have  done  that  of  an  old  Ore«k  or  Bamss, 
becaase  we  never  hear  them 
streets*  or  in  ordinary  conveiBatlon. 

It  b  not  therefore  suSdeat,  that  the 
of  an  epic  poem  be  perspicuous,  asdcm  it  he  abs 
sublime.  To  this  end  it  ought  to  deviate  from  the 
coflunon  forms  and  ordinary  phraaea  of  specck 
Hie  judgment  of  a  poet  very  arach  diaeoven  iisrif 
in  sbunnlug  the  coaunon  roads  of  exypemioa,  vii^ 
out  fidling  Into  such  ways  of  speech  aa  suay 
stiff*  and  unnatural :  he  must  not  swell  into  n 
sublime,  by  endeavouriog  to  avoid 
treme.  Among  the  Greeks,  JEschylaa,  aad 
times  Sophodes,  were  guilty  of  thb  fbait  i 
the  Latins,  Claudian  and  Statins i 
own  countrymen,  Bhakspeare  and  Lee.  Ia 
authon  the  affectation  or  greatncm  often  harts  Ihe 
perspicoity  of  the  style,  as  ia  many  others  the  en- 
deavour after  penpicuity  pre; judical  ita  grealaew. 

Aristotle  has  observed,  that  the  Mloamtir  vtyk 
may  be  avoided,  aad  the  sublime  fbrmed,  by  the 
following  methods.  Fbat,  by  the  wse  of 
phon  I  such  are  those  of  Milton : 

Imparmivfd  in  one  anothcr'a 
■  And  in  hi*  band  a  reed 


Stood  wavinc  tipt  with  ftre.- 
The  graaay  clod*  now  omUfd. 
^Ipai^lnt  with 


In  these,  aad  iaaumeruble  other  bmtaaocs,  (W 
metaphors  are  very  bold  but  jost :  I  muat  howrver 
observe,  that  the  metaphon  are  not  so  thick  taaa 
in  Milton,  which  always  savoui*  too  saach  of  «u ; 
that  they  never  clash  with  one  aaolher,  which,  m 
Aristotle  observes,  turns  a  senteaee  into  a  kind  of 
aa  enigmaror  riddle i  aad  that  he  seldom  hm  r^ 
conrte  to  them  wbeie  the  proper  and  oaiaral  vords 
will  do  as  well. 

Anothee  way  of  falsing  the  hagunge,  and  gtviac 
it  a  poetical  turn,  is  to  make  use  of  tbe  idiow  of 
other  tonguetr    VifsUbfuUof  thcGkvekforas^ 
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(icb  the  crttkf  eall  HelleBiniM*  ai  Horace 
abooadt  with  theai  nuch  more  thaa  Yir- 
d  not  mentioa  the  seteral  dialecu  which 
made  me  of  for  tliii  ead.    If  Hum,  ia 


with  the  practice  of  the  aacicnt  peett, 
irittotle^s  rale,  hat  Inftned  a  great  aiany 
as  well  aa  OrmcimM*  aad  Mnnetinei 
.  iato  the  hugaaf  e  of  hii  poam ;  aa  to* 
>csiBafaig  of  Us 

they  nei  pcredTC  tbt  erO  pUfht 
they  wcK^or  the6crec  pains  noC  ftet 
eir  gracnl^  Toice  they  toon  otey^i— i> 
Who  ftball  tanpt  with  wuidtrlaf  tet 
unbetlom'd  taifialtt  fthyii* 
ugh  the  palpable  lAtcurc  And  oat 
utb  way,  or  tpread  hta  airy  iight 
tithlDdefhtlgablcwlBgl 


So  botb^wecnd 
a<m«ofCod. — 


MOXtL 

lis  bead  may  be  recfcooed  the  plaeiB|; 
e  after  thesobttaathre,  the  transposition 
he  tomia;  the  adjeetire  into  a  tabstan* 
leteral  odMf  forei^  modes  of  speech 
poet  has  naturalized,  to  give  Us  Ycrse 
sound,  and  throw  it  ant  of  prose« 
method  raeatloned  bj  AfHtotle,  Is  what 
the  genlv  of  the  Greek  tanrnafO  more 
liat  of  any  other  toogae,  and  Is  there- 
ised  by  Homer  than  by  any  other  poet, 
lengthening  of  a  phinse  by  the  addition 
hich  may  either  be  Inserted  or  omitted, 
ir  extending  or  contracting  of  particular 
le  insertion  Or  oml*ion  of  certain  iy\» 
I  ton  has  pat  in  practice  this  method  of 
laniruage,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  our 
permit,  as  In  the  pasrage  above-men- 
mite,  for  What  Ih  hermit  in  common 
If  you  obserre  the  measure  of  his  rene, 
great  judgmeat  snppreswd  »  syllable 
rords,  and  shortened  those  of  two  syl- 
one;  by  which  method,  besides  the 
ioned  advantage,  he  has  gireo  a  greater 
lis  nambeit.  Bat  this  practice  is  motne 
(  remarkable  In  the  names  of  penons 
Dtries,  aa  BtHubwk^  ifesseftsa,  and  in 
r  particulars,  whereto  he  has  either 
e  name,  or  made  use  of  that  which  is 
t  commonly  known,  that  he  might  the 
rt  from  the  langnage  of  the  vulgar. 
!  reason  rcconsmaoded  to  him  seYecal 
which  also  makes  bis  poem  appear  the 
iblc,  and  gircrit  a  greater  air  of 


kewise  take  notice,  that  there  are  in 
ral  words  of  his  own  coining,  aa  csr^ 
aUdj  keU'doamtdf  tmbtyom^  atmasyand 
I.  If  the  reader  is  offended  at  this  li- 
ur  English  poet,  I  would  lecooimend 
course  in  Plntarch,  which  shows  ni  bow 
Uomer  hat  made  ase  of  the  same  li- 


»y  the  abovftaeationed  helps,  and  by 
»f  the  noblest  words  and  phrases  whach 
would  afbrd  hiai,  hat  carried  our  Ian- 
greater  height  thanaay  of  the  Eoglish 
ever  done  befaea  or  after  bia^  and 
tblimity  of  his  tlyla  equal  to  thai  of  his 


«n  the  aore  partkalar  in  these  obter- 
HiitM's  ftyle,  bataasf  it  it  tha<  part  of 
:h  be  appean  the  most  singalar.  The 
have  haaa  nada  wmem  the  piacttoe  of 
,  withnyobtennUioatMlAf  Ariitoaey 


wiU  pefhapa  aHeviata  thd  pffriodko  whfak 

baye  taken  to  his  poam  upon  thia  acconati  thm^^ 
after  ali»  i  must  conlbm  that  I  think  Us  slyle« 
thoagb  adarfrable  to  general,  is  in  some  places  too 
BUich  stiffeaed  and  obscured  by  the  fre«|aeat  use  of 
those  methods  which  Aristotle  hat  pretcribed  for 
theraisiBgofit 

Thb  redandaney  of  thoie  several  wayi  of  speech 
whfch  Aristotle  calls  *  foreign  language'  and  with 
wUch  Milton  has  so  very  aiach  enriched,  aad  to 
some  places  darkened  the  language  of  bis  poem, 
was  the  more  proper  for  his  ase,  becawe  his  poem 
is  written  in  blank  vctm.  Rhyme,  without  any 
other  amiitanff,  throws  the  langnage  off  from 
prese,  aad  very  often  makes  an  iadiiferent  phrase 
pam  unregarded ;  but  where  the  vene  is  not  built 
upon  rhymes,  then  pomp  of  found  and  energy  of 
eapresrion  are  indispensably  necemary  to  support 
the  style,  and  keep  it  from  foiling  into  the  llatnest 
of  proie. 

Thote  who  have  not  a  taste  far  this  elevatioa  of 
style,  and  are  apt  to  ridicule  a  poet  when  he  de» 
parts  fram  the  coamwn  forms  of  ezpremion,  would 
do  well  to  see  how  Aristotle  hat  treated  an  ancient 


author  called  Kaclid,  for  Us  insipid  mirth  upoa 
Mr.  Dryden  urad  to  call  these  tort 
of  men  Us 


this  occasion. 


I  should,  aader  this  head  of  the  language,  eoa* 
sider  Milton^s  numbers,  in  which  he  has  made  use 
of  several  elisions,  winch  are  not  customary  among 
other  English  poets,  as  may  be  particularly  ob- 
served in  Us  cutting  off  the  letter  Y,  when  it  pre- 
cedes a  vowel.  Tins,  and  some  other  innovationa 
in  the  measure  of  his  vene,  has  varied  ius  aamben 
in  such  a  auuiner,  ns  mokes  them  incapnble  of 
satiating  the  enr,  nnd  cloying  the  reader,  which  th# 
same  uniform  measure  would  certaialy  have  done, 
and  which  the  perpetual  returns  of  ihyme  never 
foil  to  do  in  long  narrative  poenau  I  tbaU  closa 
these  reflections  upon  the  laaguage  of  Paradisa 
Lost  with  observing,  that  Milton  has  copied  after 
Homer  rather  than  Viigil  to  the  lei^th  of  hit 
periods,  the  coptonsnem  of  his  phratct,  aa^  filM 
running  of  hit  vcrset  into  one  another, 

▲onison.  '  L, 
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TACIT.  Ana.  l.siv.«.SL 
tpeokvas  ttsmef  tie  knt  to  eever  viem. 

*  ME.  IPMTATOR,  Toffc,  Jan.  18,  IVIMS. 

*  I  punmro  not  to  infom  a  gentleman  of  so  mock 
taste,  whenever  he  pleatet  to  are  It  $  but  it  ma^ 
not  be  amim  to  toform  your  renders,  that  there  U 
a  false  delicacy  at  well  at  n  trne  one.  Tne  deli* 
cncy,  nt  I  take  it,  coniists  to  anctncm  of  jodgnseat 
aad  dignity  of  sentiaient,  or,  if  you  will,  purity  of 
affectioa,  as  this  Is  oppoMd  to  corruption  aad  grost» 
aesB.  There  are  pedaats  to  breeding,  as  well  as  in 
learning.  The  eye  that  caanot  bear  the  light  ii 
not  delkate,  but  sore;  A  good  constitution  ap* 
peari  to  the  sonndncm  nnd  v^our  of  the  parts,  not 
HI  te  sqneamidniem  of  the  stomachi  and  a  ttht 
delkacy  is  aflecutton,  not  politenem.  What  then 
can  b«  fhe  staadard  of  delicacy,  but  truth  and 
vlftnef  Y^'**'*  wUch,  as  the  satirist  long  since 
obsenred,  Is  real  honour  i  whereat  the  other  distin^ 
tions  nmong  mankind  are  merely  titnlar#  Judgiag 
by  that  rule,  to  my  opinion,  and  in  that  of  many 
I  of  yonr  vlrtMtni  female  raadwii  yo«  are  to  for 
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fram  dcMfTbV  ^*  Conrtly's  aeaMUion  •,  tbat  yoa 
wem  too  gentle,  sail  to  allow  too  many  ezcuies 
for  an  enomooi  crime,  which  ii  the  reproach  of 
tho  age,  and  b  In  all  its  branches  and  degrees  ez« 
pre«iy  forbidden  by  that  religion  we  pretend  to 
profciii  and  whose  laws,  in  a  nation  that  calls  it- 
self Christian,  one  would  think  should  take  place 
of  those  rules  which  men  of  corrupt  rainds,  and 
those  of  weak  noderstandingSt  follow.  I  know  not 
any  thiog  more  pernicious  to  good  manners,  than 
the  giving  fair  names  to  foul  actions  t  for  this  con> 
founds  vice  and  virtue,  and  takes  off  that  natural 
horror  we  have  to  evIL  An  innocent  creature,  who 
would  start  at  th^  name  of  strumpet,  may  think  it 
pretty  to  be  called  a  mistress,  especially  if  her  se* 
docer  has  taken  care  to  inform  her,  that  an  union 
of  hearts  to  the  principal  matter  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  and  that  the  business  at  church  to  a  mere 
Idle  ceremony.  IV ho  knows  not  that  the  difference 
between  obscene  and  modest  words  expressing  the 
same  action,  consists  only  in  the  accesssury  idea,  for 
there  is  nothing  immodest  in  letten  and  syllables. 
Fornication  and  adultery  are  modest  words  be> 
cause  they  express  an  evil  action  as  criminal,  and 
■o  as  to  excite  horror  and  aversion ;  whereas  words 
rrpresenting  the  pleasure  rather  than  the  sin,  are, 
for  this  reason,  indecent  and  dishonest.    Your  pa- 
pen  would  be  chargeable  with  soBMthing  woiie 
than  indelicacy,  they  would  be  immoral,  did  you 
treat  the  detestable  sios  of  uncleanness  in  the  same 
amnner  as  you  rally  an  impertinent  self-love,  and 
an  artful  glance ;  as  those  laws  would  be  very  un- 
just that  should  chastise  murder  and  petty  laroeny 
with  the  same  punlshasent.    £von  delicacy  requires 
that  the  pity  shown  to  distressed  indigent  wicked- 
ness, first  betrayed  into,  and  then  expelled  the  har- 
bours of  the  brothel,  should  be  changed  to  detett»> 
tion,  when  we  consider  pampered  vice  in  the  ha- 
bitations of  the  wealthy.    The  most  free  pcnon  of 
quality,  in  Mr.  Courtly*B  phrase,  that  is,  to  speak 
properly,  a  woman  of  figure  who  haa  forgot  ber 
birth  and  breeding,  dishonoured  her  ralataons  and 
berself,  abandoned  her  virtue  and  reputation,  toge* 
ther  with  the  natural  modesty  of  her  sex,  and 
risked  her  verjr  soul,  is  so  far  from  deserving  to  be 
treated  with  no  worse  character  than  that  of  a  kind 
woman,  which  is,  doubtless,  Mr.  Courtly *s  meaning 
(if  he  has  any),  th^  one  can  scarce  be  too  severe 
on  her,  inasmuch  as  she  sins  against  greater  re- 
straint^ is  less  exposed,  and  liable  to  fewer  temp- 
tations, than  beauty  in  poverty  and  distress.    It  to 
hoped  therefore,  sir,  that  you  will  not  lay  aside 
your  generous  design  of  exposing  that  monstrous 
wickedness  of  the  town,  whereby  a  multitude  of 
Innocents  are  sacrificed  in  a  more  barbarous  nan* 
■er  than  those  who  were  offered  to  Moloch,    The 
nnchaste  Are  provoked  to  see  their  vice  exposed, 
and  the  chaste  cannot  rake  into  such  filth  without 
danger  of  defilement,  but  a  mere  spectator  may 
look  into  the  bottom,  and  come  off  without  par- 
taking in  the  guilt.    The  doing  so  will  convince  us 
you  puiiue  public  good,  and  not  merely  your  own 
advantage  {  bat  if  your  seal  slackens,  liow  pan  one 
kelp  thinking  that  Mr.  Courtly *s  letter  to  but  a  friof 
to  get  off  fhHo  a  artyect,  in  jrbich  either  your  own, 
pr  the  private  and  base  ends  of  others  to  whom 
you  are  partial,  or  those  of  whom  yop  are  afraid, 
iroald  not  endure  reformation? 

'  1  am,  f  IS, 
Tour  bnmble  servant  «iid  admirer,  so  long 

as  vou  tread  in  the  paths  of  tmth,  virtae, 

•JMhoooor.' 

eThsfintktlsrlaK*S7€b   issatooNsSTV 


<  Tria.  CoU.  Cantab.  Jaa.  IS,  Y:\i-\i 
*  ME.  SPBCTATOS, 

'  It  is  my  fortaae  to  have  a  chamber-frlba,  «ith 
whom,  though  1  agree  very  well  in  nian>  mth 
meats,  yet  there  U  one  in  which  we  are  as  cooiian 
as  light  and  darkne«i.  We  are  both  in  love.  Ha 
mistress  to  a  lovely  fair,  and  mine  a  lovely  brvaa. 
Now  as  the  praise  of  o|ir  mistresses*  bcast>  rw 
ploys  much  of  our  time,  we  have  frequent  qsanf li 
in  entering  upon  that  subject,  fihile  each  isti  all 
he  can  to  defend  bto  choice.  For  my  oao  part,  1 
have  racked  my  fancy  to  the  utmost  i  and  tunf • 
times  with  the  greatest  warmth  of  iniaginatioa  hate 
told  him,  that  night  was  made  before  day,  vtd 
many  more  fine  things,  though  without  any  efrci; 
nay,  last  night  I  coald  not  forbear  sayii^  «iik 
more  heat  than  judgment,  that  the  devil  eught  to 
be  painted  white.  Mow  my  desire  is,  sir,  that  )«• 
would  be  pleased  to  give  us  in  black  and  ubtw 
your  opinion  in  the  matter  of  diquiAe  bctwera  •: 
which  will  either  fumtoh  me  witk  fresh  aid  prf^ 
vailing  argumena  to  maintain  my  own  Isstc, « 
make  me  with  lev  repining  allow  that  of  m)  du» 
berwfellow.  I  know  very  well  that  1  have  JacI 
Cleveland  •  and  Bood*s  Horace  on  my  side  i  N 
then  he  has  soch  a  band  of  rhymers  and  nNaaac» 
writers,  with  wUcb  he  opposes  sae,  and  is  w  cas- 
tinually  chiming  to  the  tune  of  golden  trasn,  vd- 
low  locks,  milk,  marble,  ivory,  salver,  swans,  mmv, 
datoies,  doves,  and  the  lord  knows  what ;  atuc^  sr 
to  always  soanding  with  so  much  veheaacnce  to  of 
eaiB,  that  he  often  puts  me  into  a  brows  toAj 
how  to  answer  him  i  and  1  find  that  I  am  ia  s  fan 
way  to  be  quite  coofoandedt  without  your  tiwd; 
assistance  afforded  to, 

'  Your  bnmble  servant, 

'  raiuiaacsi.' 

[The  Author  unknown.]  t 


Jf  «87.   TUESDAY, JANUARY », Klllt 

a  fi^laVY  y*  pfiri{»  M(  #f  foav  «falf '  o 

MENASOX 


Dear  native  land,  how  do  tbc  good  um 

Thy  happy  ollmt  and  oouattoM  btomop  phae! 

t  LOOK  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness,  thai  wtn 
1  to  choose  of  what  rellrioo  I  woatd  be,  and  sadri 
what  government  1  would  live,  1  should  moM  c^ 
talnly  give  the  preference  to  ttoat  form  of  rdtprt 
and  government  which  is  establtohed  In  my  svi 
country.  In  this  point  I  think  I  am  defaimiafd  H 
reason  and  conviction  i  but  if  I  shall  he  toM  tksi 
I  am  acted  by  prejudice,  I  am  sure  it  to  aa  bsoai 
prejudice ;  it  to  a  prqudice  that  artoes  fraw  ^ 
love  of  my  country,  «nd  therefore  such  aa  sac  ■ 
1  wUI  always  indnlge.'  1  have  to  sevenl  pnpM 
endeavoured  to  exprem  my  duty  and  esteem  ta 
the  ehurch  of  England,  and  design  tbb  as  aa  tm* 
upon  the  chil  part  of  our  eoastHalloa,  having  sArf 

entertained  myself  wMh  reAectloBB  an  tMs  lal^ 
which  I  have  not  met  with  In  other  wiism. 

That  form  of  govenuaeat  appears  to  nr  <hi 
most  reasonable,  which  to  most  toafatmahir  ts  ihi 
equality  that  we  find  In  haasaa  aatve,  pnvldcd  n 
be  constotent  with  public  peace  and  tiaatsilhr^. 
Ikto  to  what  may  property  be  called  llbcffy,  «^ 


•Seethswoihaaf  Mr. 
Fssihaiy"p.i. 
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tts  one  man  from  snbjeetioo  to  another,  m 

the  order  and  economy  of  gOTemment  will 

t. 

friy  gboald  reach  every  individual  of  a  poo- 

i  they  ail  ihare  one  comaioir  nature  i  if  it 

preadi  aaoo^  particolar  branches,  there  bad 

be  none  at  all,  tince  inch  a  liberty  only 
atei  the  misfbrtttne  of  tboae  who  are  de« 

of  it,  by  letting  before  them  a  disagreeable 
t  of  comparison. 

liberty  is  best  preserved,  where  the  legisla* 
>wer  is  lodged  in  several  personsi  especially 
^  persons  are  of  different  rantis  and  interests; 
ere  they  are  of  the  same  raolL,  and  conse- 
y  have  an  interest  to  manage  pecnliar  to  that 
it  dilfefs  bat  little  from  a  despotical  govern- 

0  a  single  penon.  But  the  greatest  security 
»ie  can  have  for  their  liberty,  is  when  the 
ive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  persons  so  hap- 
stinguiahed,  that  by  providing  for  the  parti- 
Dterests  of  their  several  ranks,  they  are  pn^ 
for  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  or,  in 
rords,  when  there  is  no  part  of  the  people 
IS  not  a  common  interest  with  at  least  one 

*  the  legislators. 

Iiere  be  but  one  body  of  legislators,  it  is  no 
than  a  tyranny ;  if  there  are  only  two,  there 
ant  a  casting  voice,  and  one  qf  them  must  at 
be  swallowed  np  by  disputes  and  coaten- 
hat  will  necessarily  arise  between  them, 
roald  have  the  same  inconvenience  as  two, 
P'eatcr  number  would  cadse  too  mnch  con- 
I  could  never  read  a  passage  in  Poiybiw, 
lother  in  Cicero  to  this  purpose,  without  a 
piearare  in  applying  it  to  the  English  consti- 
which  it  suits  mncb  better  than  the  Roman. 
hese  great  authors  give  the  pre-eminence  to 
-d  government,  coomting  of  three  branches, 
^al,  the  noble,  and  the  popular.  They  had 
ew  in  their  thoughts  the  jcooatitutton  of  the 

1  commonwealth,  in  which  the  eoosnl  reprfr- 
the  king,  the  senate,  the  nobles,  and  the 

»  the  people.  This  dtvbion  of  the  three 
i  in  the  Roman  coostitutioa  was  by  no  means 
net  and  natural,  as  it  is  in  the  English  form  of 
menu  Among  several  objeetionB  that  might 
de  to  It,  I  think  the  chief  are  those  that 
Lhe  consular  power,  which  bad  only  the  or- 
ts  without  the  ff^roe  of  the  regal  anthority. 
number  hod  not  a  casting  voice  in  it;  for 
reason,  if  one  did  not  charce  to  be  employed 
1,  while  the  other  sat  at  home,  the  public 
■  waa  sometimes  at  a  stand,  while  the  con- 
ailed  two  different  ways  in  it.  Besides,  I 
:  find  that  the  consols  had  ever  a  negative 
in  the  passing  of  a  law,  or  decree  of  the 
;  so  that  iod«d  they  were  rather  the  chief 
>f  the  nobiiity,  or  the  first  ministers  of  state^ 
distinct  branch  of  the  sovereignty,  in  which 
»o  be  looked  upon  as  a  part,  who  are  not  a 
f  the  legislature.  Had  the  consuls  been  in* 
with  the  regol  authority  to  as  great  a  degree 
monarchsy  there  would  never  have  been  any 
ons  for  a  dictatorship,  which  had  in  it  the 

*  of  all  the  three  orders,  and  ended  in  the 
"sion  of  the  whole  constitution. 

h  an  history  as  that  of  Suetonius,  which  gives 
bucceasion  of  absolute  princes,  is  to  me  an 
areiable  aigument  against  despotic  power, 
e  the  prince  is  a  man  of  wisdom  and  virtue, 
odeed  happy  for  his  people  that  he  is  abso- 
but  since  in  the  common  run  of  mankind,  for 
feai  ia  wiso  and  good  you  find  ten  of  a  con- 


trary character,  it  b  very  dangcroos  for  a  nation 
to  stand  to  its  dmnce,  or  to  have  Its  public  happi- 
nem  or  misery  depend  on  the  virtue  or  vices  of  m 
single  penon.  Look  into  the  history  I  have  me»> 
tioned,  or  into  nny  series  of  absolute  princes,  hour 
many  tyrants  must  you  read  through,  before  yov 
come  to  an  emperor  that  is  supportable.  But  this 
is  not  all ;  an  honest  private  man  often  growa  cnid 
and  abandoned,  when  converted  into  an  absolute 
prince.  Give  a  man  power  of  doing  what  he 
pleases  with  impunity,  you  eitingnish  his  fear,  and 
consequently  overturn  in  him  one  of  the  great  piU 
Ian  of  morality.  This  too  we  find  confirmed  by 
matter  of  fact.  How  many  hopeful  hein  appa» 
rent  to  grand  empires,  when  in  the  possession  of 
(hem,  have  become  such  monsten  of  lust  and  cruelty 
as  are  a  reproach  to  human  nature ! 

Some  tell  us  we  ought  to  make  our  governmenta 
on  earth  like  that  in  heaven,  which,  say  they,  ii 
altogether  monarchical  and  unlimited.  Was  man 
like  his  Creator  in  goodness  and  justice,  I  should 
be  for  allowing  this  great  model ;  but  where  good* 
oess  and  justice  are  oot  essential  to  tlie  ruler,  I 
would  by  no  means  put  myself  into  his  hands  to 
be  disposed  of  according  to  his  particular  will  and 
pleasure. 

It  is  odd  to  consider  the  connection  between 
despotic  government  and  barbarity,  and  how  the 
making  of  one  person  more  tlian  man,  makes  the 
rest  less.  Above  nine  parts  of  the  world  in  ten 
are  in  the  lowest  state  of  slavery,  and  consequent- 
ly sunk  in  the  most  gross  and  brutal  ignorance. 
European  slavery  is  indeed  a  state  of  liberty,  if 
compared  with  that  which  prevails  in  the  other 
three  divisions  of  the  worid ;  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  that  those  who  grovel  under  it,  have  many 
tracks  of  light  amoog  them,  of  which  the  othera 
are  wholly  destitute. 

Riches  and  plenty  are  the  natural  fruits  of  li- 
berty, and  where  these  abound,  learning  and  all 
the  liberal  arts  will  immediately  lift  up  their  heads 
and  flourish.  As  a  man  must  have  no  slavish  fean 
and  apprehensions  hanging  upon  his  mind,  who 
will  indulge  the  flights  of  fancy  or  speculation,  and 
push  his  researches  into  all  the  abstruse  coraen  of 
truth,  so  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  have  about  hioi 
a  competency  of  all  the  cooveniencies  of  life. 

The  flnt  thing  every  one  looks  after,  is  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  necessaries.  This  point  will 
engross  our  thoughts  until  it  be  satisfied.  If  this 
is  taken  care  of  to  our  hands,  we  look  out  for 
pleasures  and  amusements;  and  among  a  great 
number  of  idle  people,  there  will  be  many  whose 
pleasures  will  lie  in  reading  and  contemplation. 
These  are  the  two  great  sources  of  knowledge,  and 
as  men  grow  wise  they  naturally  love  to  commu- 
nicate their  discoveries;  and  othen  seeing  the  hap- 
piness of  such  a  learned  life,  and  improving  by 
their  conversation,  •  emulate,  imitate,  and  surpass 
one  another,  until  a  nation  is  filled  with  races  of 
wise  undentanding  persons.  Ease  and  plenty  are 
therefore  the  great  cherishen  of  knowledge :  and 
as  most  of  the  despotic  governments  of  tl^  world 
have  neither  of  them,  tliey  are  naturally  overrun 
with  ignorance  and  barbarity.  In  Europe,  indeed, 
notwithstanding  several  of  its  princes  are  al^lute, 
there  are  men  famous  for  knowledge  and  lean- 
ing; but  the  reason  is;  because  the  subjects  are 
nmny  of  them  rich  and  wealthy,  the  prince  oot 
thinking  fit  to  exert  himself  in  his  full  tyranny  like 
the  princes  of  the  eastern  nations,  lest  his  subjects 
should  be  invited  to  new-mould  their  constitution, 
having  ao  many  proapects  of  liberty  within  their 
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ttew.  But  1b  aH  dcibotle  goverhflwttfi  thao^  » 
|Mitloalu>  pri  oee  any  IkToar  arts  and  lettefi,  tkere 
ii  a  Bataial  ^ffpOKrwey  of  manklad,  ai  ytm  may 

iMt  tiRflaeHct  ky  degrees  ontil  they  Mi  to  an 
tUMHllty  wltk  Ike  moit  tarbanmi  nations  that  sar- 
fwmM  them.  Look  apoo  Greece  under  Its  ftee 
states,  aod  yoa  woald  think  Its  Inhabitants  litcd 
la  dlibiaMt  diaates,  aad  under  difSnent  heaTons, 
Arani  those  at  present,  so  diflTerent  are  the  genlases 
ssMoh  are  tbnned  under  Tkirkhih  slavery,  and  Gre> 
dan  liberty. 

Besides  poverty  and  want,  there  are  other  rea- 
sons that  debase  the  nriads  of  men  who  live  under 
Mntviy,  thsufch  I  leak  on  this  as  the  prindpal.  This 
aatamd  taadeacy  of  despotic  power  to  igaoraoce 
aad  barbarity,  thoofli  aot  iasisted  upoa  by  others, 
Is^  I tUak,  an anaasweiablearpnaeat agsinst that 
ism  of  govenmwat,  as  It  shows  how  repopiant  It 
Is  to  the  good  of  mankind,  aad  the  perfection  of 
bmana  aatare,  whkh  oaghl  to  be  tl!o  great  ends 
of  all  dvtt  Instltotioas. 


AomsoH. 
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^Pacor  tU  utriqut  moiotw. 
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Both  fletr  alike. 


*  If  mam  yon  spoke  of  the  jilts  and  coquettes  yoa 
thea  premised  to  be  very  hnpartlal,  aad  not  to 
spare  erea  yoor  own  tez,  should  any  of  thdr  secret 
or  open  fiiults  oome  under  your  cogainace  s  which 
has  given  me  encouragement  to  d^rlbe  a  certain 
specin  of  mankind  under  tlie  denomioatioB  of 
Bsate  jHts.  They  are  gentlemen  who  do  not  design 
to  marn -,  yet  timt  tliey  may  appear  to  have  some 
sease  of  gallantry-,  think  they  most  pay  their  de* 
vain  to  one  particular  ftiir;  in  order  to  which  they 
single  oat  from  ainoo^:<t  the  herd  of  females  her  to 
whom  they  design  to  make  (heir  fruitlem  addresses, 
nis  done,  they  first  take  every  opportunity  of 
being  in  her  company ,  aod  they  nerer  fail  upon 
all  occanioas  to  be  particular  to  her,  laying  them- 
selvet  at  her  feet,  protesting  the  reality  of  their 
passion  with  a  thoiuand  oaths,  solicitiog  a  return, 
aad  saying  as  many  line  things  as  their  stock  of 
wit  wiil  allow  i  aod  if  they  are  not  deficient  that 
way,  f^Derally  speak  so  as  to  admit  of  a  double 
loterpretatioii  |  which  the  credulous  fair  is  too  apt 
to  turn  to  her  own  advaalage,  since  it  frequently 
bnppens  to  be  a  raw,  innocent  young  erenture,  who 
thinks  all  the  world  as  sincere  ns  henelf,  and  so 
her  unwary  heart  becomes  aa  easy  prey  to  those 
deceitful  monsters,  who  no  sooner  percdve  it,  but 
Immediately  they  grow  cool,  and  shun  ber  whom 
they  before  soem^  so  much  to  admire,  aad  pro- 
ceed to  act  the  same  common  place  viliany  towards 
another.  A  coxcomb  flushed  with  many  of  these 
InAuBoas  victories  shdl  say  he  is  sorry  for  the' poor 
fools,  protest  and  vow  he  never  thought  of  matri- 
moay,  and  woader  talklag  dviUy  caa  be  so 
strangely  misinterpreted.  Now,  Mr.  Spectator, 
vou  th*at  are  a  prefcssed  friend  to  love,  villl»  I 
hope,  observe  upoa  those  who  abuse  that  noble 
pMsion,  and  raise  it  in  Innocent  minds  by  a  de> 
cdtful  alcctation  of  it,  after  which  they  deseit 
the  enamoared.  Pray  bestow  a  little  of  year 
couasfl  on  those  food  believiBg  females  who  al- 
ready hava,  or  are  la  daqgcr  of  havlag  brekaa 


beartsi  la  whlchyaa  will  obllga 
this  tow%  bat  la  a  partlcdar 

*sta, 
*  Tear  (yet  heart>whele) 
'  «aad  devoted 


m  great  part  of 


Mehdnia*s  complaiat  Is  oecasloaed  by  so  geasnl 
a  folly,  that  It  is  wonderfal  oae  eould  so  loag  over* 
look  it.  But  this  false  gallaatrv  preeeeds  fram  aa 
impotence  of  adnd,  which  mnkes  these  who  are 
guilty  of  It  incapable  of  parsuiag  srbst  tbey  them- 
sdvcs  approve.  Haay  a  ama  wishes  a  womaa  hb 
wife  whom  be  dare  not  take  for  sack  Thoagh  ao 
one  has  power  over  his  ladlaaHoas  or  fsrtaaes,  he 
if  a  slave  to  conuaoa  fhmr,  For  tUs  wanne,  I 
tUak  MelahUa  gives  them  Sea  soft  a  name  la  that 
of  ssale  coquettes.  I  kaosr  aot  why  ireesolmlea  of 
sslad  shoald  aot  be  awre  eeotempHMe  thaa  Impo- 
tence of  body  t  and  these  firivdaes  ndsnirers  wouM 
be  but  tenderly  usedt  ia  bdng  only  laduded  in 
the  mam  term  with  the  insafteient  aaotber  way. 
They  whom  my  correspoadeat  calls  amleeoqaetam, 
shoald  hereafter  be  called  AibMen.  AfHbblerb 
one  who  profesMS  rapture  aad  adaUratlaa  fsr  the 
womaa  ta  vrhom  he  addremes,  aad  dreads  aothiag 
so  much  as  her  consent.  His  henrt  caa  iatter  by 
the  Ibrco  of  Imagiaatlon,  bat  caaaet  ia  fbom  the 
fmct  of  jodgmeat  It  is  aot  aafomamn  far  the 
pareats  of  yoang  women  of  sMidetmte  fsstnae  to 
wink  at  the  addremes  of  tribbleis,  aad  aapoer  their 
cblldrea  to  the  amblgaoas  behavloar  which  Mdm- 
nia  complains  of,  aatll  by  the  fsadaem  to  oae  they 
are  to  lose,  they  become  Incapable  of  love  towards 
othefi,  aad,  by  coasequeace,  la  their  ftrtare  mnr- 
riage  lead  a  joylem  or  a  miserable  life.  As  there- 
fore I  shall  la  thespecalatloas  wUch  regard  lose, 
be  as  severe  as  I  oqght  oa  jilts  and  libertine  women, 
so  will  I  be  as  little  merdflil  to  Inslgniftcnnt  mi 
misdrievoas  ama  *.  In  order  to  this,  all  visitaati 
wbo  fk^eqaent  foaiUies  wherela  there  are  yooag  fe> 
mnles,  are  forthwith  reqaired  to  declare 
or  abseat  from  places  where  their 
alshes  such  as  would  pam  thdr  Usse  asore  to  the 
advaatage  of  these  whom  they  vWti  It  is  a  mut- 
ter of  too  great  aesneat  to  be  dallied  withi  aad  1 
shall  expect  fhim  all  ssy  yoaag  peopla  a  satkfoc- 
tory  account  of  appearaaces.  Htrepbaa  bus  frem 
the  pnUicatioa  hmof  sevta  days  to  opiala  the 
riddle  he  presented  to  Endnmlai  aad  CUocwsa 
hour  after  this  ceaws  to  her  baad*  to  declare  whe- 
ther she  wiU  have  Philotas,  whom  a  wamaa  of  so 
lew  merit  than  hendi;  aad  of 
langaiihes  to  call  her  own. 


*  fitTTcB  SO  many  denlers  tare  nathors,  aad  write 
quaint  advertisemeBts  In  pnlse  of  thdr  wares,  one 
who  from  an  author  turned  dealer  amy  be  aRowrd 
for  the  advancement  of  trade  to  tare  aadmr  agulsu 
I  will  not,  however  set  up  like  some  of  theas,  fu 
sdllng  cheaper  than  the  most  able  honert  tindimise 
can;  nor  do  I  send  thb  to  be  better  kaoan  for 
choice  aad  cheapnem  of  China  aad  Japaa  warn, 
tea,  fkns,  muriins,  pictures,  nrrack,  aad  other  Ii^ 
diaa  goods.  Placed  as  I  am  ia  Leadenhall-stivH, 
Bear  the  ladia  company,  aad  the  tcetre  of  tkni 
trade,  thaaks  to  my  fisir  castomeri,  my  aaiibsmr 
Is  graced  as  well  as  the  beaeit  days  af  my  pisys 
aad  opcfasi  aad  the  foreiga  goods  I  adlse^  m 
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xptable  tbaa  tbe  foreign  books  I  trans- 
Rtbelab  and  Don  Quixote.  This  tlie  criticf 
ae,  and  while  they  like  my  wares  they  may 
le  my  writing  But  as  it  is  not  so  well 
yet,  that  I  frequently  cross  the  seas  of  late. 
Ilk  in  Dotch  and  French,  besides  other  lao- 
I  have  the  cooreoiency  of  baying  and  im- 
rich  brocades,  Dutch  athisies,  with  gold 
rer,  or  without,  and  other  foreign  sillu  of 
•  est  modes  and  best  fkbrics,  fine  Flanden 
lens,  and  pictures,  at  the  best  hand ;  tbb  my 
ay  of  tnuie  I  have  fallen  into,  I  cannot 
jublish  than  by  an  application  to  yon.  My 
re  fit  only  Ibr  inch  as  your  readers;  and  I 
beg  of  yon  to  prioc  this  address  in  yoor 
Jiat  those  whose  miods  yon  adorn  iMy  take 
unents  for  their  persons  and  houses  from 
bis,  sir,  if  I  may  presume  to  beg  it,  will  be 
Iter  fiiTovr,  as  I  have  lately  received  rich 
d  fine  lace  to  a  considerable  valoe,  which 
Mid  cheap  for  a  qnkk  return,  and  as  I  have 
large  stock  of  other,  goods.  Indian  silks 
rmerly  a  great  branch  of  our  trade ;  and 
t  most  not  sell  them,  we  mast  seek  aniends 
ing  in  others.  This  I  hope  will  plead  for 
I  would  lessen  the  nomber  of  the  teasers  of 
es,  and  who,  suiting  his  spirit  to  his  dream- 
humbles  the  poet  to  exalt  the  eitixen.  Like 
tradesman,  I  hardly  ever  look  bito  any 
t>ut  those  of  aocoants.  To  say  the  truth, 
(,  I  think,  give  you  a  better  idea  of  my 
downright  man  of  traHc,  than  by  acknow- 
l  oftener  read  the  advertliemcDts,  than  the 
>f  even  your  paper.  I  am  under  a  great 
ion  to  take  this  opportunity  of  admonish- 
r  writers  to  follow  my  example^  and  troo- 
town  no  more  I  but  as  it  Is  my  present  bn- 
)  increase  the  nnmbcr  of  buyers  rather  tlian 
I  hasten  to  tell  you  that  I  am, 


*  Your  most  humUe,  and 

*  most  obedient  servaat, 
'  p«m  MorrBvz*.* 

T. 
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tmma  brtoU  tptm  not  vHmt  Uiehoart  longam, 

ROIL  Od.  It.  L  1.  ver.  15. 

Mn  forbkU  w  to  extend  our  ores, 
ttch  our  hopes  beyond  our  years. 

CUBCH. 

aking  my  seat  in  a  colfee-hoose  I  often 
e  eyes  of  the  whole  room  upon  me,  when 
sttest  seasons  of  news,  and  at  a  time  per- 
l  the  Dutch  mail  is  just  come  in,  they  bear 
the  coffee-man  for  his  last  •  week*s  bill  of 
y.  I  find  that  I  have  been  sometimes  taken 
ccasftoo  for  a  parish  sexton,  sometimes  for 
rtaker,  and  sometimes  for  a  doctor  of  phy- 

this,  however,  1  am  guided  by  the  spirit 
losopher,  as  I  take  occasion  from  thence 
:t  upon  the  regular  increase  and  dimlnu- 
mankind,  and  consider  the  several  various 
rough  which  we  pass  from  life  to  eternity, 
ry  well  pleased  with  these  weekly  admo- 

that  bnng  into  my  niind  snch  thoughts  as 

wTttcr  was  s  Ffecneh  nfa^ft,  (born  in  N^nntndy, 
to  settled  in  Encbiid,  wbcre  be  produced  some  dra- 
(^f  aod  altotd  otbcn,  and  gave  pretty  good  trans- 
'  Rabelais  aud  Pon  Quixote.  He  died  a  violent 
bcr  by  bis  own  band  or  tliat  of  aaothcr^  at  %  house 
e  near  Tcnsple  Bar,  Fshnury  17  )i. 


ought  to  be  the  daily  eotertainntnt  of  every  reap 
sonable  creature ;  and  can  consider  with  pleasure 
to  myself,  by  which  of  tho^e  deliverances,  or  at 
we  commonly  call  them»  diste mpen,  I  may  possU 
bly  make  my  escape  out  of  this  world  of  iorrows^ 
into  that  condition  of  existence,  wherein  I  hope 
to  bo  happier  than  it  is  possible  for  me  at  preseoi 
to  coaceive. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  use  I  make  of  the  above- 
mentioned  weekly  paper.  A  bill  of  mortality  i^ 
in  my  opinion,  ao  unanswerable  argument  for  ^ 
Providence.  How  can  we,  withoot  supposing  our- 
selves under  the  constant  care  of  a  Supreme  Beings 
give  any  possible  account  for  that  nice  proportion^ 
which  we  find  in  every  great  city^  between  the 
deaths  and  births  of  its  inhabitante,  and  between 
the  napuber  of  males  and  that  of  females  brought 
into  the  worW  What  else  could  adjust  in  so  exact 
a  manner  the  lecnuts  of  every  nation  to  its  losses* 
and  divide  these  new  supplies  of  people  into  such 
equal  bodies  of  both  sexes?  Chance  could  never 
hold  the  balance  with  so  steadpr  a  hand.  Were  wo 
not  counted  out  by  an  intelligent  supervisor,  we 
should  sometimes  be  overcharged  with  multitudes^ 
and  at  others  jraste  away  into  a  desert:  we  should 
be  sometimes  a  pfuku  iworum,  as  Floras  elegantly 
expresses  it,  a  generation  of  males,  and  at  others 
a  species  of  women.  We  mav  extend  this  consi* 
deration  to  erery  species  of  living  creatures,  and 
consider  the  whole  animal  worid  as  an  hu^e  army 
made  up  of  innumerable  corps,  if  I  may  use  that 
term,  whose  quotas  have  been  kept  entire  near  five 
thousand  years.  In  so  wonderful  a  manner,  that 
there  is  not  probably  a  single  species  lost  dnring 
this  long  tract  of  time.  Could  we  have  genel]^ 
bills  of  mortality  of  every  kind  of  animals,  or  par- 
ticular ones  of  every  species  in  each  continent  and 
islandi  I  could  almost  say  in  every  wood,  marsh, 
or  mountain,  what  aitonishinc  instances  would  th^ 
be  of  that  Providence  whicn  watches  over  all  hit 
works. 

I  have  heard  of  a  great  man  In  the  Romish 
churchy  who,  npo6  reading  thoie  words  in  the  fiflth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  *  And  all  the  days  that  Adam 
lived  were  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  he 
died  I  and  all  the  days  of  Both  were  nine  hundred 
and  twelve  years,  and  he  diedi  and  all  the  days 
of  Methuselah  were  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
^ears,  and  be  died;*  immediately  shut  himself  up 
in  a  convent,  and  retired  from  the  world,  as  not 
thinkii^  any  thing  in  this  life  worth  pursuingy 
whicli  had  not  re^rd  to  another. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  in  history 
which  Is  Ml  improving  to  the  reader  as  those'  ac- 
counts which  we  meet  with  of  the  deathg  of  emi- 
nent persons,  and  of  their  behaviour  in  that  dread- 
fol  season.  I  may  also  add,  that  there  are  no 
parts  in  history  which  affect  and  pleabc  the  reader 
in  so  sensible  a  manner.  The  reason  I  take  to  be 
this,  because  there  is  no  other  single  circumstance 
in  the  story  of  any  person,  which  can  pouibly  bo 
the  case  of  every  one  wbo  reads  iL  A  battle  or  a 
triumph  are  coiyunctures  in  which  not  one  man  in 
a  million  is  likely  to  be  engaged ;  but  when  we 
see  a  person  at  the  point  of  death,  we  cannot  for- 
bear being  attentive  to  every  thing  he  says  or  does, 
because  we  are  sure  that  some  time  or  other  we 
%hall  ourselves  be  in  the  same  melancholy  circum- 
stances. The  general,  the  statesman,  or  the  phi- 
losopher, are  perbaps  characters  which  we  may 
never  act  in,  but  the  dying  man  is  one  whom, 
sooner  or  later,  we  shall  certainly  resemble. 

It  Is,  perhaps,  for  the  same  kind  of  reason,  that 
few  books  lyrittea  in  English  have  been  so  much 
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penvfd  ai  Dr.  81ieriock*8  Ditconrae  upon  Deatti ; 
thoiigb  at  the  same  time  I  must  own,  that  he  who 
hai  not  perused  this  excellent  piece,  has  not  per- 
haps read  one  of  the  stroni^est  poniiastves  to  a  re> 
ligious  life  that  ever  was  written  in  any  language. 

The  consideration  with  which  I  shall  close  this 
essay  npdn  death,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
most  beaten  morals  that  has  been  recommended  to 
mankind.  But  Its  being  so  very  common,  and  so 
universally  received,  though  it  takes  away  from  it 
the  grace  of  novelty,  adds  very  much  to  the  weight 
of  it,  as  it  shows  that  it  falls  in  with  the  gonerat 
■ense  of  mankind.  In  short,  I  would  have  every 
one  consider  that  he  is  in  this  life  nothing  more  than 
a  passenger,  and  that  he  is  not  to  vt  up  his  rest 
here,  but  to  keep  an  attentive  eye  upon  that  state 
of  being  to  which  he  approaches  every  moment, 
and  which  will  be  for  ever  fixed  ahd  permanent. 
This  single  consideration  would  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
tinguish the  bitterness  of  hatred,  the  thirst  of  ava- 
rice, and  the  cruelty  of  ambition. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  passage  of  An- 
tiphanes,  a  very  ancient  poet,  who  lived  near  an 
hundred  yean  before  Socrates,  which  represents 
the  life  of  man  under  this  view,  v  I  have  here 
translated  it  word  for  word.  *  Be  not  grieved,' 
■ays  he,  'above  measure,  for  thy  deceased  friends. 
They  are  not  dead,  but  fiave  only  finished  that 
journey  which  it  is  necessary  for  every  one  of  us 
to  take.  We  ourselves  must  go  to  that  great  place 
of  reception  In  which  they  are  all  of  them  assem- 
bled, and  in  this  general  rendezvous  of  mankind, 
live  together  in  another  state  of  being.* 

I  think  I  have,  in  a  former  paper,  taken  notice 
of  those  beautiful  metaphors  in  scripture,  where 
life  is  termed  a  pilgrimage,  and  those  who  pass 
through  It  are  all  called  strangers,  and  scyoumers 
upon  earth.  I  shall  conclude  this  with  a  story,  which 
I  have  somewhere  read  in  the  traveb  of  Sir  John 
Chard  in.  Tliat  gentleman,  after  having  told  us 
that  the  inns  which  receive  the  caravans  in  Penia, 
and  the  eastern  countries,  are  called  by  the  name 
of  caravansaries,  gives  us  a  relation  to  the  follow- 
ing purpose. 

A  dervise  travelling  through  Tartary,  being  ar- 
rived at  the  town  of  Balk,  went  into  the  king*s 
palace  by  mistake,  as  thinking  It  to  be  a  public 
~~    or  caravansary.    Having  looked  about  him 


changes  its  inhabitanti  so  oflteOy  and  leceivo  sack 
a  perpetual  succession  of  guests.  Is  not  a  pslacff 
but  a  caravansary.' 

ADDISOIf.  L, 
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Forgets  hli  swctUnr  and  gifanlic  word*. 
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for  some  time,  he'  entered  Into  a  long  gallery, 
where  he  laid  down  his  wallet,  and  spread  bis  car- 
pet, ia  order  to  repose  himself  upon  it,  after  the 
manner  of  the  eastern  nations.  He  had  not  been 
long  in  this  posture  before  he  was  discovered  bv 
some  of  the  guards,  who  asked  him  what  was  his 
business  in  that  place?  The  dervise  told  them  he 
Intended  to  take  up  hia  night^s  lodging  In  that  ca- 
ravansar)'.  The  guards  let  him  know,  in  a  very 
angry  manner,  that  the  bouse  he  was  in  was  not  a 
caravansary,  but  the  king's  palace.  It  happened 
that  the  king  himself  passed  through  the  gallery 
during  this  debate,  and  smiling  at  the  misteke  of 
the  dervise,  asked  him  how  he  could  possibly  be  so 
dull  as  not  to  distinguish  a  palace  from  a  caravan- 
sary ?  '  Sir,*  says  the  dervise, '  give  me  leave  to 
ask  your  mtyesty  a  question  or  two.  Who  were 
the  persons  that  lodged  in  this  house  when  it  was 
llr^t  built  T  The  king  replied,  *  His  ancestors.'—^  And 
who,*  says  the  dervise,  *  was  the  last  penon  that 
lodged  here  T  The  king  replied, '  His  father.*—'  And 
who  is  it,*  says  the  dervhe, '  that  lodges  here  at 
presents  The  king  told  him,  that  It  was  he  himself. 
'And  who,*  says  the  dervise,  '  will  be  here  after 

you  f  The  king  answered,  •  The  young  prince  his  

soar— ^  Ah,  sir,*  said  the  dervise,  *  a  house  that  I  the  partner  of  Tooson,  the  bgok«eiicr 


Thb  players,  who  know  I  am  very  much  their 
friend,  take  all  opportunities  to  express  a  gratitude 
to  me  for  being  so.  They  could  not  have  a  better 
occasion  of  obliging  me,  than  one  which  thev  lately 
took  bold  of.  They  desired  my  friend  Will  Ho- 
neycomb to  bring  me  to  the  reading  of  a  new  tra> 
gedy  I  it  is  called  The  Dibtreyscd  Mother  •.  I  vat 
confess,  though  some  days  are  passed  since  I  en- 
joyed that  entertainment,  the  paauons  of  the  sr- 
vend  characters  dwell  strongly  upon  mv  imagim- 
tion  I  and  I  congratulate  the  age,  that  they  are  at 
last  to  see  truth  and  human  life  represented  in  the 
incidents  which  concern  heroef  and  heroines.  IV 
style  of  the  play  is  such  as  becomes  those  of  the 
first  education,  and  the  sentiments  worthy  thoie  •( 
the  highest  figure.  It  was  a  most  exquisite  plea- 
sure to  me,  to  observe  real  tears  drop  from  the  eyn 
of  those  who  had  long  made  it  their  profesMoa  to 
dissemble  affliction;  and  the  player,  who  read,  fre- 
quently threw  down  the  book,  until  he  had  gives 
vent  to  the  humanity  which  rose  io  him  at  sone 
irresistible  touches  of  the  imagined  sorrow.  We 
have  seldom  had  an  v  female  distrcMi  on  the  stage, 
which  did  not,  upon  cool  exanunation,  appear  ui 
flow  from  the  weakness,  rather  than  the  Bistbrtvae 
of  the  person  represented :  but  in  this  tragedy  you 
are  not  entertained  with  the  nngoveroed  passioni 
of  such  as  are  enamoared  of  each  other,  merrl) 
as  they  are  men  and  women,  but  tbeir  regards  are 
founded  upon  high  conceptions  of  each  others 
virtue  and  merit  \  and  the  character  which  gitei 
name  to  the  play,  is  one  who  has  behaved  hcrieir 
with  heroic  virtue  in  the  most  important  cireasi* 
stances  of  a  female  life,  those  of  a  wife,  a  widow, 
and  a  mother.  If  there  be  those  whose  minds  haie 
been  too  attentive  upon  the  affairs  of  life,  to  have 
any  notion  of  the  passion  of  love  in  such  emtrrmn 
as  are  known  only  to  particular  tempers,  yet  ia 
the  above-mentioned  considerations,  the  sorrow  of 
the  heroine  will  move  even  the  generality  of  maa- 
kind.  Domestic  virtues  concern  all  the  world,  aad 
there  is  no  one  living  who  it  not  interested  that 
Andromache  should  be  an  imicable  chararter. 
The  generous  affection  to  the  meioory  of  her  de- 
ceased husband,  that  trader  care  for  ber  son,  whic* 
is  ever  heightened  with  the  consideratioa  of  hb 
fiither,  and  these  records  preserved  in  spite  •( 
being  tempted  with  the  possession  of  the  highnt 
greatness,  are  what  cannot  but  be  venerable  even 
to  such  an  audience  as  at  preient  frequents  the 
English  theatre.  My  friend  Will  Honey coiih 
commended  se\eral  tender  things  that  were«Aid, 
and  told  me  they  were  very  genteel  1  but  «hi»> 
pered  me,  that  he  feared  the  piece  was  not  btrv 
enough  for  the  present  taste.  To  supply  this,  he 
recommended  to  the  playen  to  be  very  duefal  ta 


*  By  AmlmMe  Philips.  It  is  little  mnrs  thftB  a  ira«tfai*« 
from  tne  Andromaqoe  of  Racine.  The  Bpilogve  to  (few  »ht . 
vrhtch  has  Mr.  Bud|rell*s  n:iin«  prefited  U>  it,  sad  tw  W«« 
very  much  admired,  Dr  Johnson  My%  waa  actUiUf  wntto  1 
by  Addtaon.    Mr*.  Jobnw»n  was  awurcd  so  by  Mr.  ' 
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es,  Und  aWe  alt  tbSn^j,  that  every  part 
perfectly  new  dresBed.  1  was  very  glad 
It  they  did  not  neglect  my  friend's  ad- 
because  there  are  a  great  many  in  this 
riticisia  who  may  be  gained  by  it :  bat 
;  truth  is,  that  as  to  th«  work  itself,  it  is 
Te  natore.  The  persons  are  of  the  high- 
■f  in  life,  even  that  of  princes;  but  their 
not  represented  by  the  poet  with  direc- 
^uardsand  waiten  should  follow  them  in 
le,  but  their  grandeur  appears  in  great- 
timents,  flowing  from  minds  worthy  their 

To  make  a  chaiaeter  truly  great,  thUt 
lerstands  that  it  should  have  its  fonnda- 
lierior  thoughts,  and  maxims  of  condttct. 

certain,  that  many  an  honest  woman 
^e  no  difficulty,  though  she  had  been  the 
Sector,  for  the  sake  of  a  kingdom,  to 
'  enemy  of  her  husband's  family  and 
and  indeed  who  can  deny  but  she 
still  an  honest  woman,  but  no  heroine? 
be  defensible,  nay  laudable  in  one  cha^ 
lich  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  ex- 
ie  in  another.  When  Cato  Uticensis 
self,  Cottius,  a  Roman  of  ordinary  qiia- 
taracter,  did  the  same  thing;  upon  which 
miling, '  Cottius  might  have  lived,  though 

seized  the  Roman  liberty.*  Cottius's 
tni^ht  have  been  the  same,  let  things  at 
end  of  the  world  paM  as  they  would, 
'arthcr  very  extraordinary  in  thb  work, 
^  persons  are  all  of  them  laudable,  and 
>rtuiies  arise  rather  from  unguarded  vir- 
proprnsity  to  vice  The  town  has  an 
y  of  doing  itself  justice  in  snpporting 
-ntatioQs  of  passion,  sorrow,  indignation, 
atr  itself,  within  the  rules  of  decency, 
id  good-breeding;  and  since  there  is  no 
liter  himself  his  life  will  be  always  for- 
p>  may  here  see  sorrow,  as  they  would 
ar  it  whenever  it  arrives. 

ECTATOB, 

loioted  to  act  a  part  in  the  new  tragedy 
Distressed  Mother.  It  is  the  ceJebrated 
>reste8  which  I  am  to  personate;  but  1 
rt  it  as  I  ought,  for  f  shall  feel  it  too  inti- 
be  able  to  titter  it.  1  was  last  night  re- 
paragraph  to  myself,  which  I  took  to  be 
sioo  of  rage,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
here  was  a  stroke  of  self-pity  which 
anoed  me.  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  print  this 
t  when  I  am  oppre«ed  in  this  manner 
interval,  a  certain  part  of  the  aMdieoce 
liink  I  am  out;  and  1  hope  with  this  al- 
to do  it'  with  satisfaction. 
'  I  am,  SI  a, 
'  Your  mott  humble  servant, 

*  OEOKGK  POWELL.' 
>ECTAfOR, 

s  walking  the  other  day  in  the  Park,  I 
itleman  with  a  very  short  face;  I  desire 
vbether  it  was  yoiL  Pray  inform  me  aa 
on  can,  lest  I  become  the  most  heroic 
's  rival* 
'  Your  humble  flenrant  to  command, 

'  SOPBIA.' 
MADAM, 

t  me  you  are  in  love  vritb,  for  I  was  very 
pt  my  chamber  all  that  day. 

*  YooroOBt  bomble  servant, 

*  TSB  SPECTATOR.' 

r. 
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Qffendor  macuiiM,  qtuu  atU  incuriajinlit, 
/lui  Humana  parum  Cavit  natura 


HOR.  An  Poet.  vcr.  2SU 

But  in  a  poem  elegantly  #iit, 

I  will  not  quarrel  with  a  slight  miatake, 

8ucb  aa  our  nature's  fhUlty  may  excuie. 

RO6COMMON4 

I  HAVB  now  considered  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
under  those  four  great  heads,  of  the  fable,  the  cha* 
racten,  the  sentiments,  and  the  language  * ;  and 
have  shown  that  he  excels  in  generiu,  under  eadi 
of  these  heads.  I  hope  that  I  have  made  se- 
veral discoveries  which  may  appear  new,  even  to 
those  who  are  versed  in  critical  learning.  Were 
I  indeed  to  choose  my  readeis,  by  whose  judgment 
I  would  stand  or  fall,  they  should  not  be  such  aa 
are  acquainted  only  with  the  French  and  Italian 
critics,  but  also  with  the  ancient  and  modem  who 
have  written  in  either  of  the  learned  languages. 
Above  all,  I  would  have  them  welt  vened  in'tho 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  without  which  a  man  very 
often  fancies  that  he  uodi;rstands  a  critic,  when  ia 
reality  he  does  not  comprehend  his  meaning. 

It  is  in  criticism  as  in  all  other  sciences  and  spe« 
culations;  one  who  brings  with  him  any  implicit 
notions  and  observations,  which  he  has  made  in  his 
reading  of  the  poets,  will  find  his  own  reflections 
methodized  and  explained,  and  perhaps  several 
little  bints  that  had  passed  in  his  mind  perfected 
and  improved,  in  the  works  of  a  good  critic ; 
whereas  one  who  has  not  these  previous  lights  is 
very  often  an  utter  stranger  to  what  he  reads,  and 
apt  to  put  a  wrong  interpretation  upon  it. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  a  man,  who  sets  up  for  a 
judge  in  criticbm,  should  have  perused  the  authors 
above-mentioned,  unless  be  has  also  a  clear  and  lo-^ 
gical  head.  Without  this  talent  he  is  perpetually 
puzzled  and  perplexed  amidst  his  own  blunders, 
mistakes  the  sense  of  those  he  would  confute,  or,  if 
he  chances  to  think  right,  does  not  know  how  to 
convey  his  thoughts  to  anottier  with  clearness  and. 
perspicuity.  Aristotle,  ^ho  was  the  best  critic, 
was  also  one  of  the  best  logicians  that  ever  ap« 
peared  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  Human  Understanding 
would  be  thought  a  very  odd  book  for  a  man  to 
make  himself  master  of,  who  would  get  a  reputa» 
tion  by  critical  writings;  though  at  the  same  time  it 
is  very  certain,  that  an  author  who  has  not  learned 
the  art  of  distinguishing  between  words  and  things, 
and  of  ranging  his  thoughts  and  setting  them  in 
proper  lights,  whatever  notions  he  may  have,  will 
lose  himself  in  confusion  and  obscurity.  1  might 
f\irther  observe,  that  there  is  not  a  Greek  or  Latin 
critic,  who  has  not  shown,  even  in  the  style  of  his 
criticisms,  that  he  was  a  master  of  all  the  elegance 
and  delicacy  of  his  native  tongue. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  more  absurd^ 
than  for  a  man  to  set  up  for  a  critic  without  • 
good  insight  into  all  the  parts  of  learning ;  whereas 
many  of  those  who  have  ei  deavnured  to  signalize 
tbennelves  by  works  of  this  nature,  among  our  Eng- 
lish writers,  are  not  only  defective  in  the  above- 
mentioned  particulars,  but  plainly  discover,  by  the 
phrases  which  they  make  use  of,  and  by  their  con* 
fused  way  of  thinking,  that  they  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  most  common  and  ordinary  systems  of  art» 


•  See  Nos.  ^S1, 273,  ?79|  2ft^. 
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aod  icieiu!«s.  A  few  gmieral  nilet  extracted  out  of 
the  French  aothon,*  with  a  certain  cant  of  words, 
hM  BOB^times  set  up*  an  Illiterate  heyivy  writer  for 
a  mo«t  jodicioiis  and  formidable  critic. 

One  great  marlK«  by  which  you  may  discover  a 
critic  who  has  neither  taste  nor  learninf,  is  this, 
that  he  seldom  ventures  to  ^ise  any  passage  in 
ao  author  which  lias  not  been  before  received  aod 
applauded  by  the  pnbliCf  and  that  his  criticjsm 
turns  wholly  upon  little  faults  aod  .errors.  This 
part  of  a  critic  h  so  very  easy  to  succeed  in,  tJiat 
we  find  every  ordinary  reader,  upon  the  publishing 
of  ^,  new  poem,  has  wit  and  ili-natnre  enough  to 
(urn  several  passages  of  it  into  ridicule,  and  Very 
often  in  the  right  plaice.  This  Mr.  Dryden  has 
▼ery  agreeably  remarked  in  those  two  celebrated 
lines: 

'  Enon,  like  stiawi,  upon  the  surfsct  flow  i 

H«  wbo  would  •earcb  for  pearls,  must  dive  below.' 

A  true  critic  ought  to  dwell  rather  upon  eicel- 
lenpies  than  Imperfections,  to  discover  the  con- 
cealed beauties  of  a  writer,  and  communicate  to 
the  world  such  things  as  are  worth  their  observa- 
tion. The  most  exquisite  words,  and  finest  strokes 
of  an  author,  are  those  which  very  often  appear 
the  most  doubtful  and  exceptionable  to  a  man  who 
wants  a  relish  for  polite  learning ;  and  they  are 
these,  which  a  sour  nndbtingulshiog  critic  generally 
attacks  with  the  greatest  violence.  Ttdly  observes, 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  brand  or  tti.  a  mark  upon 
what  he  calls  verbum  ardeiu,  or  as  it  may  be  ren- 
dered into  English,  *  a  glowing  bold  exprenion,* 
and  to  turn  it  Into  ridicule  by  a  cold  ill-natured 
eriticism.  A  little  wit  is  eqoally  capable  of  ex- 
posinc  a  beauty,  and  of  aggravating  a  fault  i  and 
though  such  a  treatment  of  an  author  naturally  pro- 
duces fndignation  In  the  mind  of  an  understanding 
reader,  it  has  however  its  effect  among  the  gene- 
rality of  those  whose  hands  it  falls  into,  the  rabble 
Sf  mankind  being  very  apt  to  think  tlnU  every 
ling  which  is  laughed  at,  with  any  mixture  of  wit, 
is  ridiculous  in  itself. 

Such  a  mirth  as  this  is  always  unseasonable  in  a 
critic,  as  it  rather  pr^udices  the  reader  than  con- 
vinces him,  aod  is  capable  of  making  a  beauty,  as 
well  as  a  blemish,  the  subject  of  depslon.  A  man 
who  cannot  write  with  wit  on  a  proper  subject,  is 
dull  and  stupid  i  but  one  who  shows  it  in  an  im- 
proper place,  is  as  impertinent  aod  absurd.  Be- 
sides, a  man  who  has  toe  gift  of  ridicule  Is  apt  to 
find  fault  with  any  thing  that  gives  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting  his  beloved  talent,  and  very  often 
censures  a  passage,  not  because  there  is  any  fault 
in  it,  but  because  he  can  be  merrv  upon  it.  Such 
kinds  of  pleasantry  are  very  unfair  and  dibioge- 
ouous  In  works  of  criticism,  in  which  the  greatest 
masters,  lK>th  ancient  and  modem,  have  always 
appeared  with  a  serious  aod  instructive  air. 

As  I  intend  in  my  next  paper  to  show  the  dr- 
fecto  ia  Miltob's  Paradise  Lost,  1  thought  fit  to 
premise  these  few  particulan,  to  the  end  that  the 
leader  may  know  I  enter  upOn  if,  as  on  a  very 
ungrateful  work,  and  that  I  shall  just  point  at  tlie 
imperfections  without  endeavoiiriog  to  inflame  them 
with  ridicule.  I  must  also  observe  with  Longinos, 
that  the  productions  of  a  great  genius,  with  many 
lapses  and  inadvertencies,  are  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  works  of  an  inferior  kind  of  author,  which 
are  scrupulously  exact,  and  conformable  to  all  the 
rules  of  correct  writing. 

I  shall  conclude  my  paper  with  a  story  out  of 
Boccalini,  which  sufficiently  shows  us  the  opinion 
that  judicious  author  entertained  of  the  sort  of 


critics  1  have  been  here  nentioBiag.  "  A  faassi 
critic,*'  says  be,  **  having  gathered  together  sll  iW 
faults  of  an  eminent  poet,  made  a  present  of  ika 
to  Apollo,  who  received  them  very  gracioa»l),aad 
resolved  to  make  the  author  a  sotUblc  rrtvra  fur 
the  trouble  he  had  been  at  in  collecting  them.  Is 
order  to  this,  he  set  before  him  a  sack  of  vbr^i, 
as  it  had  been  just  thnuhed  out  of  the  sheaf,  llr 
then  bid  him  pick  out  the  chaff  from  aaoo;  Uv 
com,  and  lay  it  aside  by  itself.  The  critic  appUd 
himself  to  the  task  with  great  industry  and  plr«. 
sure,  and,  after  having  made  the  doe  separaiios, 
was  presented  by  Apollo  with  the  chaff  for  bs 
pains,** 

ADDIIOIf.  ^ 
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lUam,  qutcfuid  agU»  quoouo 
ComponiifkrUm,  wubuquiiurout dttar, 

TIBUIX.  Etcf.  4L  L  4.  ftf.l. 

Wbste*er  tbe  does,  wbere*er  bcr  steps  the  bcadft, 
Grace  on  each  action  tileotly  sttaids. 

As  no  one  can  be  said  to  eiyoy  health,  who  ii  oslt 
not  sick,  without  be  fed  within  himself  a  hi^^tm 
and  invigorating  principle,  which  will  not  tufr 
him  to  remain  idle,  but  still  spurs  him  os  u 
action ;  so  in  the  practice  of  every  virtue,  (hm  « 
some  additional  grace  required,  to  give  a  daim  of 
excelling  in  this  or  that  particular  actioo.  A  do- 
mond  may  want  polishing,  though  the  value  be  itiU 
intrinsically  the  same  »  and  the  same  good  Ba>  W 
done  with  different  degrees  of  lustre.  No  ass 
should  be  contented  with  himself  that  he  barW« 
does  well,  but  he  should  perform  every  thing  in  lit 
best  and  most  becoming  manner  thai  he  is  able; 

TuUy  tells  us  be  wrote  his  book  of  ofiicn  he- 
cause  there  was  no  time  of  life  in  which  some  cs^ 
respondent  duty  might  not  be  practiced;  mc  » 
there  a  doty  without  a  certaio  decesicy  accomps^r 
lug  it,  by  which  every  virtue  it  it  Jaioed  to  «(H 
seem  to  be  doubled.  Another  wmy  do  the  »aar 
thing,  aad  yet  the  action  want  that  air  aad  bessrw 
which  distinguish  it  from  otbenf  like  that  iotss* 
table  sunshine  Titian  Ja  said  to  have  diffused  •wt 
his  landscapes  I  which  denotes  them  his,  aad  km 
been  alwa^is  nnequalled  by  any  other  person. 

There  is  no  one  actioo  in  which  this  quality  1  sa 
speaking  of  will  be  more  senAbly  perceived,  cbsa 
in  gcaatiog  a  request,  or  doing  an  oAee  of  kis4> 
nes.  Mammius,  by  his  way  of  cooseatiag  (o  s  b^ 
nefactloa,  shall  make  it  lose  its  naiacy  while  Csiv 
doubles  the  kindnem  and  the  obligatioB.  Krsmtte 
first,  the  desired  request  drops  indeed  at  la«,  ^ 
from  so  doubtful  a  brow,  that  the  obliged  ^ 
almost  as  much  reosoa  to  reseat  tbe  nmaner  of  b^ 
Btowiag  it,  as  to  be  thankful  for  tbe  favour  it<tf. 
Cams  invites  with  a  pleasing  air,  to  give  htsi  si 
oppoitunlty  of  doing  an  act  of  humanitt,  unit 
the  petition  half  way,  and  consents  to  a  re<|sw 
with  a  countenance  which  proclaims  the  smt>fK* 
tion  of  his  mind  in  aansting  the  distrrsH^. 

The  decency  then  that  is  to  be  obterved  ia  llhr- 
rality,  seems  to  consist  in  Its  being  performed  «itl 
such  cheerfulnem  as  may  exprem  the  godlike  plea- 
sure to  be  met  with,  in  obliging  oae*s  feUoo-ors. 
tores  I  that  may  show  good-natare  and  bcorvobrsct 
overflowed,  aad  do  not,  as  ia  some  men,  roa  sf^s 
the  tilt,  and  taite  of  the  sedimeaa  of  a  grvtcbioKi 
uncommunicative  dispositioo. 

Sioee  1  have  intimated  that  the  greatest  decsnm 
Is  to  be  preserved  in  the  bestowing  oar  good  often, 
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Bitrate  it  a  little,  by  an  example  drawn 
rate  life,  which  carries  with  it  tuch  a  pn>- 
liberality,  that  it  can  be  exceeded  by 
«t  the  hnoianity  aiffl  goad-nafar«  which 
ties  it    It  is  a  letter  of  Pliny^  which  I 


its  fint  dress  of  thongbt,  wtthoat  any 
'  ambitioiis  oniaaiettts. 

PUNT  TO  QuinnuAir. 

I  am  fully  acquainted  with  the  content- 
just  moderation  of  your  mind,  and  the 
jr  the  education  you  hare  given  your 
>eais  to  your  own  character  i  yet  since 
denly  to  be  nmrried  to  a  person  of  dis- 
vhose  fignniin  the  world  makes  it  neces- 
rr  to  be  at  a  more  than  ordinary  expense, 
and  equipage  suitable  to  her  husband^s 
)y  which,  though  her  intrinsic  worth  be 
Qted,  yet  will  it  receive  both  ornament 
:  and  knowing  your,  estate  to  be  as  mo- 
the  riches  of  your  mind  are  abundant,  I 
enge  to  my  self  some  part  of  the  burthen ; 
>arent  of  your  child,  1  present  her  with 
ndred  and  fifty  crowns,  towards  these 
which  sum  had  been  much  laiger,  had 
d  the  smallness  of  it  would  be  the  great- 
ncnt  with  you  to  accept  of  it.   Farewel.' 

>uld  a  benefaction  be  done  with  a  good 
i  shine  in  the  strongest  point  of  light;  it 

only  answer  all  the  hopes  and  exigen- 

receiver,  but  even  outrun  bis  wishes.  It 
;>y  manner  of  behaviour  which  adds  new 

it,  and  softens  those  gifts  of  art  and 
ich  otherwise  would  be  rather  distasteful 
rable.  Without  it  valour  would  dege> 
}  brutality,  learning  into  pedantry,  and 
:Ie!it  demeanour  into  ailectation.  Even 
tself,  unless  decency  be  the  handmaid 
ts  upon  her,  is  apt  to  make  people  ap- 
y  of  sourness  and  lll-humoar:  but  this 
le  in  her  tint  original  form,  adds  a  come- 
ligion,  and  gives  its  professon  the  jnstest 
lie  beauty  of  holiness.'  A  man  fully  in- 
I  this  art,  oiay  assume  a  thousand  shapes, 
i  in  all  I  be  may  do  a  thoosaad  actions 
me  none  other  but  himself;  not  that  the 
Dselves  are  diiferenty  bot  the  manner  of 
I. 

examine  each  feature  by  itself,  Aglanra 
lea  are  eqoally  handsome,  but  take  them 
•le,  and  yon  cannot  suffer  the  eompari- 
ne  is  full  of  numberlem  namelcm  graces, 
if  as  many  nameless  fimlts. 
leliness  of  person,  and  the  deceney  of  he- 
ld infinite  weight  to  what  is  pronounced 
f.  It  is  the  want  of  this  that  often  makes 
's  and  advice  of  old  rigid  persons  of  no 
I  leave  a  displeasure  in  the  minds  of 
are  directed  to :  but  youth  and  beanty, 
anied  with  a  graceful  and  becoming  se- 
lf mighty  force  to  raise,  even  in  die  most 

a  sense  of  shame.  In  Milton,  the  devil 
ncribed  ashamed  but  once,  and  that  at 
i  of  a  beauteous  angel : 

ke  the  chcru^  and  bis  grave  rchuke, 

a  routafal  bcaaty,  added  trace 

>U.    Abash'd  the  devil  ifiood,         ' 

:  ham  awful  Goodneis  la,  and  law 

a  bcr  owB  ahape  how  lovdy  1  nnraadpla'd     • ' 


menCs.  They  avoided  even  aa  IndeccBt  poitare  la 
the  very  article  of  death.  Urns  Omsar  gathered 
his  robe  about  him,  that  he  might  not  fall  In  a 
■aoher  anbecoailag  of  himself  $  and  the  greateit 
conoera  that  appeared  In  the  behayimir  of  Lncretia 


t  translate,  becaiae'the  action  will  bert    when  she  stabbed  helself  was,  that  her  body  should 


Ke  faiaa  Mtitode  worthy  the  mind  which  had  In* 
hacked  it: 

'  3^  n^fi  piroctunotit  A^mesfe, 


OVICft.  Vast  1. 5,  ver.  833^ 
'  Twai  her  lait  thought,  how  decently  to  lUi.* 


•PBCTATOB, 

'  1  AM  a  yooog  woBMU  withoat  a  fortaaei  bot  of 
a  very  high  mind :  that  is,  good  sir,  1  am  to  the 
last  degree  proud  and  vaia.  I  amever  railing  at 
the  rich,  for  doing  things,  which,  upon  seafeh  inta 
my  heart,  I  find  1  am  oolv  angry  at;  because  I 
cannot  do  the  same  myself.  I  wear  the  hooped 
petticoat,  and  am  all  in  calicoes  when  the  finest 
are  in  silka  It  b  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  poor  and 
proud;  therefore,  if  you  please,  «  leeturo  oathat 
subject  folr  the  satisfaction  of 

*  Your  uneasy  humble  servant* 


[The  Author  unknown.] 


2L 


e  of  doing  nothing  unbecoming  has  ac- 
I  the  greatest  minds  to*  thcfit'  last  Vno- 
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FRAG.  Yet  Poet 
The  prodent  still  hare  fortune  on  their  aide*  .  . . 

The  famous  Gracian  •,  in  his  little  book,  wherein 
be  lays  down  maxims  for  a  man's  advancing  him- 
self at  court,  advises  his  reader  to  associate  himself 
with  the  fortunate,  and  to  shoo  the  coamany  of  the 
unfortunate ;  which,  notwithstanding  the  baseness 
of  the  precept  to  an  honest  mind,  may  ha>e  some* 
thing  useful  lu  it,  for  those  who  push  their  Interest 
in  the  world.     It  is  certaia,  a  great  part  of  wlnit 
we  call  good  or  ill  fortune,  rises  out  of  right  or 
wrong  measures  and  schemes  of  life.   When  I  hear 
a  man  complain  of  his  being  unfortunate  la  all  his 
aadertakings,  I  shrewdly  suspect  him  fbr  a  verr 
weak  nmn  in  his  affain.    In  conformity  with  this 
way  of  thinking.  Cardinal  Richellea  used  to  say, 
that   unfortunate  and  imprndent,  were  but  two 
words  for  the  same  thing.    As  the  cardinal  himself 
had  a  great  share  both  of  prudeace  and  jood  for- 
tune, his  fhmoos  antagonist,  the  Connt  d'Ollvares, 
was  disgraced  at  the  court  of  Bladrid,  because  it* 
was  alleged  against  hfm  that  he  had  never  any 
soccea  in  his  undertakings.    This,  says  an  endnent' 
author,  was  indirectly  accusing  him  of  imprndeoce. 
Cicero  recommended  Pompey  to  the  Romans  for 
thei^  general  upon  three  accbunts,  as  he  was  a  man 
of  courage,  coadiict,  and  good  fortune.    It  was, 
perhaps,  for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  namely, 
that  a  series  of  good  fortune  supposes  a  prudent 
management  in  the  peiBon  whom  It  befius,  that 
not  only  Sylla  the  dictator,  but  several  of  the  Ro 
man  emperors,  as  is  still  to  be  seen  upon. their 
medals,  limong  their  other  titles,  gave  themselves 
that  of  Felix  or  Fortunate.  The  heathens,  indeed,^ 
seem  to  .have  valued  a  man  more  for  his  good  for- 

'  *  Balchiuar^G^hn,  a  Spanisb  JctuH,  rector  of  the  college 
dTTwragnn,  who  died  1658,  leSTtag,  besides  the  book  besc 
alluded  to»  several  sermoos  and  other  MrriUngB,  which  wrre 
nmeh  eiliermed  bi  l^is  ticatcmity  and  his.  countrymen ;  but 
hb  style  Is  tAflst^  and  lill  ssntuaents  often  cztrsvagot 
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tine  tlwa  for  any  other  qoality,  which  1  thlok  i« 
very  natonU  for  chose  who  have  oot  a  Btrong  belief 
of  another  world.  For  how  can  I  conceive  a  man 
crowned  with  any  distinguitthiug  bleMingB,  that  has 
not  tome  extraordinary  fond  of  merit  and  perfec- 
tioo  In  him,  which  lies  open  to  the  Supreme  eye, 
thoagh  perhaps  it  is  not  discovered  by  my  observa- 
tion }  iV'hat  is  the  reason  Homer's  and  Virgii^s  he- 
roes do  not  form  a  resolation,  or  strike  a  blow, 
without  the  conduct  and  direction  of  some  deity } 
Doubtless,  becaose  the  poets  esteemed  it  the  great- 
est honour  to  be  iavourrd  by  the  gods,  and  thought 
the  best  way  of  praising  a  man  was,  to  recount  thove 
favours  which  naturally  implied  an  extraordinary 
merit  in  the  person  on  w  horn  they  descended. 

Iliose  who  believe  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  act  very  absurdly,  if  they  form  their 
opinions  of  a  man's  merit  from  his  successes.  But 
certainly,  if  I  thought  the  whole  circle  of  oar  be- 
ing was  concluded  between  our  births  and  deaths, 
1  should  think  a  man's  good  fortune  the  measure 
and  standard  of  his  real  merit,  since  Proxidence 
would  have  no  opportunity  of  rewarding  his  virtue 
and  perfections,  but  in  the  present  life.  A  virtuous 
unbeliever,  who  lies  under  the  presnire  of  misfor- 
tunes, has  reason  to  cry  out,  as  they  say  Brutus  did 
a  little  before  his  death :  *  O  virtue,  1  have  wor- 
shiped thee  as  a  substantial  good,  but  I  find  thou 
art  an  empty  name.* 

But  to  return  to  our  first  point.  Though  pru- 
dence does  undoubtrdly  in  a  great  measure  pro- 
duce our  good  or  ill  for  time  in  the  world,  it  is 
certain  there  are  many  unforeseen  accidents  and 
occorrences  which  very  often  pervert  the  finest 
schemes  tliat  can  be  laid  by  human  wisdom.  *  The 
race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong.*  Ii^othing  lew  than  infinite  Wisdom  can 
have  an  absolute  command  over  fortune;  the  high- 
est degree  of  it  which  man  can  possess  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  fortuitous  events,  and  to  such  con- 
tingencies as  may  rise  in  the  prosecution  of  our 
afiairs.  Nay,  it  very  often  happens,  that  prudence, 
which  has  always  in  it  a  great  mixture  of  caution, 
hinders  a  nuui  from  being  so  fortunate,  as  be  might 
possibly  have  been  nitliout  it.  A  person  who  only 
aims  ai  what  is  Itkeiy  to  succeed,  and  follows 
closely  the  dictates  of  human  prudence,  never 
meets  with  tho^e  great  and  unfore^en  successes, 
which  are  often  the  effect  of  a  sanguine  temper, 
or  a  more  happy  rashness;  and  Ibis  perhaps  may 
be  the  reason,  that,  according  to  the  common  ob- 
servation. Fortune,  like  other  females,  delights 
rather  in  favouring  the  young  than  the  old. 

Upon  the  whole,  since  man  is  so  bhortniighted  a 
creature,  and  the  accidents  which  may  happen  to 
hjin  so  various,  I  cannot  but  be  of  Dr.  Tillotson^s 
opinion  ;n  another  case,  that  were  there  any  doubt 
of  a  Providence,  yet  it  certainly  would  be  very 
desirable  there  should  be  such  a  Being  of  infinite 
If  isdom  and  goodness,  on  whose  direction  we  might 
rely  in  the  conduct  of  human  life. 

it  is  a  great  presumption  to  ascribe  our  successes 
to  our  own  management,  and  not  to  esteem  our- 
selves upon  any  blessing,  rather  as  it  i»  the  bounty 
of  heaven,  than  the  acquisition  of  our  own  pru- 
dence. I  am  very  well  pleased  with  a  medal 
which  was  struck  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  a  little  after 
the  defeat  of  the  invincible  armada,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  that  extraordinary  event.  It  is  well 
known  how  the  King  of  Spain,  and  others  who 
were  the  enemies  of  thai  great  princes*,  to  dero- 
gate from  her  glory,  ascribed  the  ruin  of  their  fleet 
rattler  to  the  violence  of  storms  and  tempests,  than 
fo  the  bravery  of  the  English.    Qnccs  Ellxabeth, 


instead  of  looking  vpon  thii  u  m  dimhwriwt  of  Wr 
honour,  valued  henelf  upon  such  a  signal  (svcv 
of  Providence,  and  accurdingly»  in  the  rvtme 
of  the  medal  above  mentioned,  has  repreienied  a 
fleet  lN»ten  by  a  tempest,  and  falling  foul  upon 
one  another,  with  that  religious  inscriptioo, '  .IJFs- 
vit  Deutf  et  dunpoMwr,*  *  He  blew  w  ith  bi»  a  isd, 
and  they  were  scattered.* 

It  is  remarked  of  a  famous  Grecian  geoenl, 
whose  name  1  cannot  ai  pre^^ent  recollect  •,  sod 
who  had  been  a  particular  favourite  of  foripor, 
that,  upon  recounting  his  victories  among  hit  friends 
he  added  at  the  end  of  several  great  actions  *•  AU 
in  this  fortune  had  no  share.*  After  which  ti  W 
observed  in  histcM-y,  that  he  never  prospcrvd  in  amj 
thing  be  undertook. 

As  arrogance  and  a  conceitedness  of  our  ows 
abilities  are  very  shocking  and  offensive  to  men  of 
sense  and  virtue,  we  may  be  sure  they  are  highly 
displeasing  to  that  being  who  delights  In  an  hoisblr 
mind,  and  by  several  of  his  dispensatioo»  term 
purposely  to  show  us,  that  our  own  schemes  sr 
prudence,  have  uo  share  in  our  advancemeoti. 

Since  on  this  subject  I  have  already  admitii^ 
several  quotations  which  have  occurred  to  my  or- 
mory  upon  wilting  this  paper,  I  will  conclude  it 
with  a  little  Penian  fable.  A  drop  of  water  fHl 
out  of  a  cloud  into  the  sea,  and,  finding  itself  \M 
in  such  an  Immensity  of  fluid  matter,  broke  m 
into  the  following  reflection :  '  Alaa  1  what  aa  »• 
considerable  creature  am  I  in  this  prodigious  ocas 
of  waters!  my  exiKtence  is  of  no  coocera  tPtW 
universe ;  I  am  reduced  to  a  kind  of  notbiag,  ssd 
am  IcM  than  the  least  of  the  works  of  God.*  It  «• 
happened,  that  an  oyster,  which  lay  ia  the  wttl^ 
bourhood  of  this  drop,  chanced  to  gape  and  ma)* 
low  it  up  in  the  midst  of  this  its  humble  soliloqiv. 
The  drop,  says  the  fable,  lay  a  great  while  harif »• 
ing  in  the  shell,  until  by  degrees  it  was  ripeoftf 
into  a  peari,  which  falling  into  tlw  hands  •(  a 
diver,  after  a  long  series  of  adventum,  is  at  frr^ 
sent  that  famous  pearl  which  is  fixed  oo  the  lopsf 
the  Persian  diadem. 

ADbiaov.  L. 
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D^IUilt  est  plurimum  mrtutem  reveitii  fui  ttmptr  * 
cunda/brtuna  tU  unu, 

TUVL,  ad  Hcrawiva. 

The  mm  who  it  always  fonuBslc,  cannot  caatly  h»t  • 
great  rcvcrcnee  for  vntnc. 

Insolxivce  is  the  crime  of  all  others  which  every 
man  Is  apt  to  rail  at;  and  yet  there  b  oae  rrtfect 
in  which  almost  all  men  living  are  guilty  of  iL.«s4 
that  is  in  the  case  of  laying  a  greater  value  spoa 
the  gifts  of  fi>rtune  than  we  ought,  it  b  herr  is 
England  come  into  oar  very  laognage,  a*  a  pro- 
priety of  distinction  to  Hiy,  when  we  would  tpeti 
of  persons  to  their  advantage,  *  They  are  peoplr 
of  condition.*  There  u  no  doubt  but  the  proprr 
use  of  riches  implies,  that  a  man  Aoold  eiert  ail 
the  good  qualities  imaginable ;  and  if  we  meaa  by 
a  man  of  condition  or  quality,  one  who,  accardtac 
to  the  wealth  he  b  master  of,  shows  himself  jt^ 
bcaeflccnt,  and  charitable,  that  ttwm  oaght  «m 
deservedly  to  be  had  In  the  highest  vooetatiaa;  M 
when  wealth  b  osed  only  as  It  b  the  iupperi  •f 
pomp  and  laxury,  to  be  rich  b  verv  Car  Iram  hett| 
a  rrcommendatJoB  to  honoor  aM  mptct    It  ■ 


TInothcus,  saa  of  Ceaoo  the  Atkcatea. 
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I  dw  greatart  intoleiice  inagimble,  in  a  creap 
vbo  would  fefl  the  extremes  of  thint  and 
r  if  be  did  not  prevent  hit  appetites  before 
all  upon  him,  to  be  lo  forgetful  of  the  com- 
eccmity  of  hinman  natare,  as  never  to  cast 
'  upon  the  poor  and  needy.  The  fellow  who 
it  from  a  sUp  which  strock  upon  a  rock  In 
*9t,  and  joined  with  the  conotry  people  to 
y  his  brother  sallon,  and  make  her  a  wreck, 
ought  a  most  execrable  creatore ;  bat  does 
ery  man  who  enjoys  the  possenion  of  what  he 
lly  wants,  and  is  unmindfol  of  the  unsop- 
distreM  of  other  men,  betray  the  same  tem- 
'  mind  ?  When  a  man  looks  about  him,  aod 
egard  to  riches  and  poverty,  beholds  some 
in  pomp  and  equipage,  and  they,  and  their 
?nrants,  with  an  lUr  of  scorn  and  triampb, 
dking  the  mnltitnde  that  pass  by  them;  and 
same  street,  a  creature  of  the  same  make, 
oat,  in  the  name  of  all  that  itf  good  aod  sa- 
;o  behoM  his  misery,  and  give  him  some  sup- 
aiost  hunger  and  nakedness;  who  wonld  be- 
b«e  two  beings  were  of  the  same  species  ? 
it  is,  that  the  consideration  of  fortune  has 
Dp  all  our  minds;  and  as  1  have  often  corn- 
el, poverty  and  riches  stand  in  our  imagina- 

0  the  places  of  guilt  and  innocence.  &t  in 
sons  there  will  be  some  instances  of  persons 
&ve  souls  too  lafge  to  be  taken  with  popular 
ices,  aod  while  Uie  rest  of  mankind  are  con- 
I?  for  superiority  in  power  and  wealth,  have 
Jiottgbts  bent  upon  the  necessities  of  those 
them.   The  charity^chools,  which  have  been 

1  of  late  years,  are  the  greatest  Instances  of 
spirit  the  age  has  produced.    But  indeed, 

Ar-e  consider  how  long  this  sort  of  beneficence 
fen  on  foot,  it  is  rsUher  from  the  good  ma- 
ent  of  those  institutions,  than  from  the  nnm- 
▼aloe  of  the  benefactions  to  them,  that  they 
(o  great  a  fignre.    One  would  think  it  im- 
le  that,  in  the 'space  of  fourteen  years,  there 
not  have  been  five  thousand   pounds  be- 
1  in  gifts  thu  way,  nor  sixteen  hondred  chil- 
including  males  aod   females,  put  out  to 
is  of   industry.    It  Is  not  allowed  me  to 
of  luxury  and  folly  with  the  severe  spirit 
leserve ;  1  shall  only  therefore  say,  I  shall 
eadiiy  compound  with  any  lady  in  a  hooped 
lat,  if  she  gives  the  price  of  one  half  yard 
siU,  towards  clothing,  feeding,  and  instruct- 
innocent  helpless  creature  of  her  own  sex, 
of  these  schools.    The  conscioasoess  of  such 
ion  will  give  her  features  a  nobler  life  on 
ustrions  day  *,  than  all  the  jewels  that  can 
n  her  bsur,  or  can  be  clustered  in  her  bo- 
lt would  be  uncourtly  to  speak  in  hanbcr 
to  the  fair,  but  to  men  one  mav  take  a 
nore  freedom.     It  is  monstrous  how  a  man 
7e  with  so  little  reflection,  as  to  fancy  he  is 
a  condition  very  ai\just  and  disproportloned 
rest  of  mankind,  while  he  ei^joys  wealth, 
:erts  no  benevolence  or  bounty  to  others.  As 
s  particular  occasion  of  these  schools,  there 
L  any  olfer  more  worthy  a  generous  mind. 
1  you  do  an  handsome  thing  without  return ; 
for  an  infant  that  is  not  sensible  of  the 
lion.     Would  you  do  it  for  public  good; 
or  one  who  will  be  an  honest  artificer.  Would 
J  it  for  the  sake  of  heaven  ;  give  it  to  one 
lall  be  imtmetcd  In  the  worship  of  him  for 
sake  you  gave  it    It  is,  methinks,  a  most 
>le  institution  this,  if  it  were  of  no  other  ex- 

*  The  hirtfaHby  of  Qxittn  Anne. 


pectation  than  that  of  prodoclog  a  race  of  good 
and  useful  servants,  who  will  have  more  than  a 
liberal,  a  religious  educatioQ.  What  would  not  a 
man  do  in  common  prudence,  to  lay  out  in  pniw 
chase  of  one  about  himt  who  would  add  to  all  bis 
orders  he  gave,  the  weight  of  the  commandments, 
to  enforce  an  obedience  to  them?  for  one  who 
would  consider  his  master  as  his  father,  bis  friend, 
and  benefactor,  upon  easy  terms,  and  in  expecta* 
tion  of  no  other  return,  but  mod(>rate  wages  and 
gentle  usage?  It  is  the  commoo  \ice  of  cluldren  to 
"run  too  much  among  the  servants ;  from  such  as  are 
educated  in  these  places,  the^  v^ould  see  nothing 
bnt  lowliness  in  the  servant,  wbic2i  wonld  not  be 
disingenuous  in  the  child.  AH  the  ill  offices  aod 
defamatory  wbi&ptr^^,  which  take  their  birth  from 
domestics,  would  be  prevented,  if  this  charity 
could  be  made  universal ;  and  a  good  man  might 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  life  of  the  penona 
he  designs  to  take  into  his  bouse  for  his  own  service, 
or  that  of  bis  family  or  children,  long  before  they 
were  admitted.  This  would  create  endearing  d»> 
pendencies :  and  the  obligation  would  haVe  a  p»> 
ternal  air  in  the  master,  who  would  be  relieved 
from  much  care  and  anxiety  from  the  gratitude 
«and  diligence  of  an  humble  friend,  attending  him 
as  his  servant.  I  fall  into  this  discourse  from  a 
letter  sent  to  me,  to  give  me  notice  that  fifty  boys 
would  be  clothed,  and  take  their  seats  (at.  the 
charge  of  some  generous  benefactors)  in  St.  Bride*s 
church,  on  Sunday  ncit.  I  wish  I  could  promise 
to  myself  any  thing  which  my  correspondent  seems 
to  expect  from  a  publication  of  it  in  thb  paper  i 
for  there  can  be  nothing  added  to  what  so  many 
excellent  and  learned  men  have  said  on  this  occa- 
sion. But  that  there  may  be  something  here  which 
would  move  a  generous  mind,  like  that  of  him  who 
wrote  CO  me,  1  shall  transcribe  an  handsome  para- 
graph of  Dr.  Snape*s  sermon  on  these  charities, 
which  my  correspondent  inclosed  with  his  letter, 

'  The  wise  providence  has  amply  compensated 
the  disadvantages  of  the  poor  and  indigent,  in 
wanting  many  of  the  conveniencies  of  this  life,  by 
a  more  abundant  provision  for  their  happiness  in 
the  next.  Had  they  been  higher  born,  or  more 
richly  endowed,  they  would  have  wanted  this  num. 
ncr  of  education,  of  which  those  only  enjoy  the 
benefit,  who  are  low  enough  to  submit  to  it ;  where 
they  have  such  advantages  without  money,  and 
without  price,  as  the  rich  cannot  purchase  with  it. 
The  learning  which  is  given,  is  generally  more  edi- 
fying to  them,  than  that  which  is  sold  to  others^ 
Thus  do  they  become  more  exalted  in  goodness,  by 
being  depressed  in  fortune,  and  their  poverty  is,  ia 
reality,  their  preferment.* 

r. 
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Prodiga  nen  tentU  pereutiUmJiBmina  eemsum  .• 
At  vtlui  tjhatuta  reeUvivtu  ptUluki  area 
NumniUB,  tt  e  pleno  temper  tollatur  acervo, 
Non  %Mquam  rtputat,  quarUi  tibi  gaudia  eonttent. 

JVY,  tet  VI.  ver.  361. 

But  womankind,  tiiat  never  knows  a  mean. 
Down  to  tbe  drags  their  nnkioK  fortunes  arsin : 
Hourly  tbey  give,  and  spend,  and  waste,  and  wear, 
•   And  think  no  pleasure  can  be  bought  too  dear. 

DRYDEN. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  AM  turned  of  my  great  climacteric,  and  am  na- 
turally a  man  of  a  meek  temper.  About  a  dozen 
years  ago  I  was  married,  for  my  sins,  to  a  yonng 
woman  of  a  good  family,  and  of  an  high  spirit  i 
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but  coald  not  briof  ber  to  cloie  with  me,  before  I 
had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  her,  loo^^r  than  that 
of  the  grand  alliance.  Among  other  articlfs.  It 
waa  tlierein  stipulated,  that  she  should  have  400/.  a 
year  for  pin-money,  which  I  obliged  m.i^lf  to  pay 
qnarteriy  Into  the  tiands  of  one  who  acted  as  her 
plenipotentiary  in  that  affair.  I  have  ever  since 
nUigioasly  observed  my  part  in  this  solemn  agree* 
ment.  Now,  sir,  so  it  is,  that' the  lady  has  had  se. 
vcral  children  since  I  married  her;  to  which,  if  1 
■boald  credit  oar  malicioos  neighbours,  her  pin- 
money  has  not  a  little  contributed.  The  education 
of  these  my  children,  who,  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectation, are  born  to  me  every  year,  straitens  me 
■o  much,  that  I  have  begged  their  mother  to  free 
me  from  the  obligation  of  the  above-mentioned  pin- 
money,  that  it  may  go  towards  making  a  provisitm 
for  her  tenily.  Thb  proposal  makes  her  noble 
blood  swell  in  her  veins,  insoroncb  that,  finding  me 
a  little  tardy  in  my  last  qoarter*s  payment,  she 
threatens  me  every  day  to  arrest  me  (  and  proceeds 
so  far  as  to  tell  me,  that  if  I  do  not  do  her  justice, 
I  shall  die  in  a  jail.  To  (his  she  adds,  when  her 
passion  will  let  her  argue  calmly,  that  she  hai  seve- 
ral play-debts  on  ber  hand,  which  most  be  dis- 
ebaiged  very  suddenly,  and  that  she  cannot  lose 
ber  money  as  becomes  a  woman  of  her  fashion,  if 
she  makes  me  any  abatement  in  this  article.  I 
hope,  sir,  yon  will  take  an  occasion  from  hence  to 
give  yoQT  opinion  upon  a  subject  which  yon  have 
not  yet  touched,  and  Inform  us  If  there  are  any 
precedents  for  this  usage  amotog  our  ancestors  1  or 
whether  yon  find  any  mention  of  pin-money  in 
Grotins,  Pnficndorf,  or  any  other  of  the  civilians. 
*  I  am  ever  the  humblest  of  your  admirers, 

'  JOSIAH  rai^BLB,  ESQ.* 

As  there  Is  no  man  living  who  Is  a  more  pro- 
fessed advocate  for  the  fair  sex  than  myself  so 
there  is  none  that  would  be  more  unwilling  to  in- 
vade any  of  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges!  but 
as  the  doctrine  of  pin-money  is  of  a  very  late  date, 
unknown  to  our  great  grandmothers,  and  not  yet 
received  by  many  of  our  modern  ladies,  I  think  it 
Is  for  the  interest  of  both  sexes  to  keep  it  from 
spreading. 

Mr.  Fribble  may  not,  perhaps,  be  much  mis- 
taken where  he  intimates,  that  the  supplying  a 
man*8  wife  with  pin-money,  is  furnishing  her  with 
arms  against  himself,  and  in  a  manner  becoming 
accessary  to  hb  own  dishonour.  We  may  Indeed 
generally  observe,  that  in  proportion  as  a  woman 
Is  more  or  less  beautiful,  and  her  busbdnd  advanced 
in  yean,  she  stands  in  need  of  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  pins,  and,  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage, 
rises  or  &ils  in  her  denmnds  accordingly.  It  most 
likewise  be  owned,  that  high  quality  in  a  mistress 
does  very  much  ioflsune  this  article  in  (be  marriage- 
reckoning. 

But  where  the  age  and  clrcnmstances  of  both 
parties  are  pretty  much  npon  a  level,  I  cannot  but 
think  the  insisting  upon  pin-money  is  very  eztiu- 
ordinary  1  and  yet  we  find  several  mnlches  broken 
off  upon  this  very  bead.  What  would  a  foreigner, 
or  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  this  practice,  think  of 
a  lover  thai  forsakes  his  mistress,  because  he  is  not 
willing  to  keep  her  in  pins?  But  what  would  be 
think  of  (he  mistrem,  should  he  be  -informed  thai 
she  asks  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  a  vear  for  this 
nse  ?  BbonM  a  man,  unacquainted  with  our'  biis- 
tOBBS,  be  told  the  sums  which  are  allowed  In  Great 
Britain,  under  the  title  of  pin-money,  what  a  i^ro- ' 
digious  consnaiption  of  pins  would  he  think  there 
was  in  this  Islaiidl  *  A  pin  a  day,*  says  our  frngal 


proverb,  *  is  a  groat  a  year  1*  so  that,  acoordiais  ts 
this  calculation,  my  friend  Fribble's  wife  must  r ?erp 
year  make  use  of  eight  mlMfont  six  hundred  asd 
forty  thousand  new  pins. 

I  am  not  Ignorant  that  nor  British  ladies  aUeft 
they  comprehend  under  this  general  tefm,  leveml 
other  convenieacies  of  life ;  1  could  therefore  widi, 
for  the  honour  of  my  countrywomen,  that  they  hs4 
rather  called  it  necdle-monevt  which  might  hate 
implied  something  of  good  housewifery,  aad  sot 
have  given  the  malicious  world  occasion  to  thiafc, 
that  dress  and  trifles  have  always  the  nppcrmoit 
place  in  a  womao*s  thoughts. 

I  know  several  of  my  feir  readen  nige  in  de> 
fence  of  this  practice,  (hat  It  is  but  a  ncn  smi  j 
provision  they  make  for  themselves,  in  case  their 
husband  proves  a  churl,  or  a  miser  (  so  that  they 
consider  this  allowance  te  a  kind  of  alimoov, 
which  they  ma]^  lay  their  claim  to,  witbout  acts- 
ally  separating  trom  their  husbands.  But  with 
submission,  I  think  a  woman  who  will  give  np  her- 
self to  a  man  in  marriace,  where  there  Is  the  leait 
room  for  such  an  apprraension,  and  trost  ber  per- 
son to  one  whom  she  will  not  rely  on  for  the  ooa- 
mon  necessaries  of  life,  may  very  properly  be  ac- 
cused (In  the  phrase  of  an  homely  prclmb)  of  b^ 
ing  '  penov  wise  and  pound  fooUsh. 

It  is  observed  of  over-cantions  generals,  that 
they  never  engage  In  a  battle  without  aecuriag  a 
retreat.  In  case  the  eveflt  should  not  aiwwer  (heir 
expectations!  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  coa- 
queron  have  burnt  their  ships,  or  broae  down  the 
bridges  behind  them,  as  being  determined  either  (• 
succeed  or  die  in  the  engagement.  In  the  same 
manner  I  should  very  much  suspect  a  woman  who 
takes  such  precautions  for  her  retreat,  and  co^ 
trivcs  methods  how  she  may  live  happily,  without 
the  affection  of  one  to  whom  she  Joins  herself  fur 
life.  Separate  purses  between  man  and  wife  aie, 
in  my  opinion,  as  unnatural  as  separate  beds.  A 
marriage  cannot  be  happy  where  the  pleasures,  la- 
clinations,  and  interesU  of  both  parti^  are  not  the 
same.  There  is  no  greater  Incitement  to  love  is 
the  mind  of  n»n,  than  the  sense  of  a  person's  de- 
pending upon  bim  for  her  ease  and  happiness ;  m 
a  woman  uses  all  her  endeavours  to  please  the  per- 
son whom  she  looks  upon,  as  her  honour,  ber  com- 
fort, and  ber  support. 

For  thb  reason  I  am  not  very  modi  sarpibtd  at 
the  behaviour  of  a  rough  country  squire,  who,  be- 
ing not  a  Ihtle  shocked  at  the  proceeding  of  a 
youn^  widow  that  would  vot  recede  from  her  de^ 
mahds  of  ^in-money,  was  so  enraced  at  ber  mer- 
cenary temper,  (hn^t  be  told  her  in '  great  wrsih, 
'  As  much  as  she  thought  him  her  slave,  he  would 
show  all  the  world  he  did  not  care  a  pin  for  her.* 
Upon  whidi  he  flew  out  of  the  room,  and  never 
saw  her  more; 

Socrates,  in  Plato*s  Alclblades,  sra,  he  wa«  la- 
formed  by  one  who  had  travelled  through  Penia, 
ihat'as  he  passed  over  a  great  tract  of  land,  and 
inquired  what  the  tmme  of  the  place  was,  (hey 
told  him  it  was  the  Queen*s  Girdle;  to  which  he 
adds,  that  another  wide  field  which  lay  by  It,  w« 
called  the  (Queen's  Veil  1  and  that  in  the  same  man- 
ner there  was  a  large  portion  of  ground  set  made 
for  every  part  of  htr  m(\jHty*s  dreas.  These  bads 
might  not  be  improperly  called  the  Queen  of  Per- 
sia's pin-hidney. 

I 'remember  my  frienji  Sir  Roger,  who,  I  dare 
say,  never  read  this  painge  In  Plato,  toM  me  lome 
time  since,  that  upon  Ms  eonrtlng  the  perifiie  wW 
dow  (of  whom  I  have  given  an  accoont  In  fsnarr 
papers)  be  had  disposed  of  an  biMbcd  ncici  In  n 
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)ik1  rin^  wbicli  he  would  haye.preiented  her  I  some  of  my  own  acUoni^  for  yon  nut  know,  sir. 


had  she  tboof^t  fit  to  accept  it:  and  thai 
her  weddin|(-day,  she  should  have  carried  on 
^ad,  fifty  of  the  tallest  oaJu  apon  his  estate. 
rther  informed  me,  that  he  would  have  given 
coal-pit  to  keep  her  in  clean  lioen,  that  he 
have  allowed  her  the  profits  of  a  windmill 
r  fans,  and  have  presented  her  once  in  three 
with  the  shearing  of  his  sheep,  for  her  under- 
oats.  To  which  .the  knight  always  adds,  that 
1  he  did  not  care  for  fine  clothes  himself, 
iboald  not  have  been  a  woman  in  the  country 
dressed  than  my  Lady  Coverley.  Sir  Roger, 
}s,  may  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  of 
irices,  appear  something  odd  and  singular; 
the  humour  of  pin-money  prevails,  1  think  it 
be  very  proper  for  every  gentleman  of  an 
to  mark  out  so  many  acres  of  it  under  ^tbe 
r  The  Pins. 


ISOV. 
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JVMfif  addert  pondui, 

HOR.  Ep.  zts.  L  1.  Tcr.  48. 

Add  weight  to  trtSci. 


Aa  SPEC, 

SG  lately  conversed  much  with  the  fair-sex 
subject  of  your  Speculations,  (which,  since 
ippeanuice  in  public,  have  bc«n  the  chief 
•e  of  the  female  loquacious  faculty)  I  found 
r  ones  possessed  with  a  disouisfaction  at  your 
og  Greek  mottos  to  the  frontispiece  of  your 
ipers ;  and  as  a  man  of  gallantry,  I  thought 
ty  ipcnmbenk  on  me  to  impart  it  to  you,  in 
of  a  reformation,  which  is  only  to  be  effect- 
a  restoration  of  the  Latin  to  the  usual  dig- 

yoor  papers,  which  of  late,  the  Greek,  to 
rat  displeasure  of  your  femiUe  readers,  has 
d ;  for  thoii^  the  Latin  has  the  recommeoda- 

being  as  unintelligible  to  them  as  the  Greek, 
!ing  written  of  the  same  chalracter  with 
lother-tongue,  by  the  assistance  of  a  spelling- 
t  is  legible;  which  qtulity  the  Greek  wants: 
ice  the  introduction  of  operas  into  this  na- 
he  ladies  are  so  charmed  with  sounds  ab- 
d  from  their  ideas,  that  they  adore  and  ho- 
le sound  of  Latin,  as  it  Is  old  Italian.  I  am 
itor  for  the  fair-sex,  and  therefore  think  my- 

that  character  more  likelv  to  be  prevalent 

request,  than  if  I  sboulil  subscribe  myself 

proper  name. 

*!.  V. 

lesire  you  may  insert  this  in  one  of  your 
itions,  to  show  my  zeal  for.  removing  the 
(faction  of  the  fair^sez,  and  restoring  you  to 
avour.' 


s  some  time  since  in  comply  with  a  young 
,  who  entertained  us  with  the  conquest  be  Jiad 
»ver  a  female  neighbour  of  his;  when  a  gen- 
I  who  stood  by,  as  I  suppose,  envying  the 
n's  good  fortune,  aslted  him  what  reason  he 
believe  the  My  adn^ed  him?  •"  Why,"  says 
my  lodgings  are  opposite  to  her's,  and  she  is 
iially  at  her  window  either  at  work,  reading, 
;  'noff,  or  putting  hendf  in  some  toying  poiH 
»n  purpose  to  draw  my  eyes  that  way."  The 
iUM  of  thu  vaia  soldier  made  me  reflect  on 


I  am  often  at  a  window  which  fronts  the  apart- 
ments of  several  gentlemen,  who  I  doubt  not  have 
the  same  opinion  of  me.  I  most  own  I  love  to 
look  at  them  all,  one  for  being  well  dressed,  a 
second  for  his  fine  eye,  and  one  particular  one,  be» 
cause  he  is  the  least  man  I  ever  saw ;  but  there  is 
something  so  easy  and  pleasant  in  the  manner  of 
my  little  man,  that  [  observe  he  is  a  favourite  of 
all  bis  acquaintance.  I  could  go  on  to  tell  you  of 
many  otheiy,  that  I  believe  think  I  have  encou- 
raged them  from  my  window;  but  pray  let  me 
have  your  opinion  of  the  use  of  the  window,  in  a 
beautiful  lady^  And  how  often  she  may  look  out 
at  the  same  man,  without  being  supposed  to  have  a 
mind  to  jump  out  to  him. 

•  Your^s, 

'  AVBSUA  CARELESS.' 

Twice. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  HAVE  for  some  time  made  love  to  a  lady,  who 
received  it  with  all  the  kind  returns  I  onght  to 
expect :  but  without  any  provocation  that  I  know 
of,  she  has  of  late  shunned  me  with  the  utmost  ab- 
horrence, insomuch  that  she  went  out  of  church 
last  Sunday  in  the  midst  of  divine  service,  upon  my 
coming  into  the  same  pew.  Pray*  sir,  what  must  I 
do  in  Uiis  bnsiness? 

*  Your  servant, 

'  BOPHOES.' 

•Let  her  alone  ten  days. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR,  ^orl^  Jan.  90,  1711-18. 

'  We  have  in  this  town  a  sort  of  people  who  pr^ 
tend  to  wit,  and  write  lampoons:  I  have  lately 
been  the  subject  of  one  of  them.  The  scribbler 
had  not  genius  enough  in  verse  to  turn  my  age,  as 
indeed  I  am  an  old  maid,  into  raillery,  for  affect* 
ing  a  yonthier  turn  than  is  consistent  with  my  time 
of  day;  and  therefore  he  makes  the  title  of  his 
madrigal,  the  character  of  Mrs.  Judith  Lovebane, 
bom  in  the  year  1080.  What  I  desire  of  yon  is, 
thai,  you  dinllow,  that  a  coxcomb,  who  pretends 
ti^  write  verse,  should  put  the  most  malicious  thing 
he  can  say  in  prose.  This  i  humbly  conceive  will 
disable  our  country  wits,  who  indeed  take  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  say  any  thing  in  rhyme,  though 
they  say  it  very  ilU 

*  1  am,  SIR, 

*  Your  humble  servant, 

'  snSAmCAH  LOVBBAlfE.' 
'  MR.  SPECTATOR,  • 

*  We  are  several  of  us,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who 
board  in  the  same  house,  and  after  dinner  one  of 
our  company  (an  agreeable  man  enough  otherwise) 
stands  up,  and  reads  your  paper  to  us  all.  We 
are  the  civilest  people  in  the  world  to  one  another, 
and  therefore  I  am  forced  to  this  way  of  desiring 
our  reader,  when  he  is  doing  this  ofliee,  not  to 
stand  afore  the  fire.  This  will  be  a  general  good 
to  our  fam^y  this  cold' weather.  He  will,  1  know, 
take  it  to  be  our  common  request  when  he  comes 
to  these  words,  ^  Pray,  sir,  sit  down;*'  which  1  de^ 
sire  you  to  insert,  and  yon  will  particularly  oblige 

\  Your  daily  reader, 

'  GRARrrr  frost.' 

'  SIR, 

M  AM  a  great  lover  of  dancing,  but  cannot  per- 
form so  well  as  some  othen ;  however,  by  my  out** 
of-the-way  capers,  and  some  original  grinuu:es,  I 
.do  not  fail  to  divert  the  companyr  particularly  the 
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ladles,  who  laugh  ImmodeMitely  all  the  time.  Some, 
who  preteod  to  be  my  friends,  tell  me  they  do  It 
In  deritloD,  and  would  advise  me  to  leave  It  oflT; 
withal  that  I  make  myself  ridicalous.  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do  in  this  affair,  bnt  I  am  resolved 
not  to  give  over  upon  any  account,  till  I  have  (he 
opinion  of  the  Spectator. 

*  Your  hamble  servant, 

'  JOHW  TROTT.' 

If  Mr.  Trott  ii  not  awkward  ont  of  time,  he  has 
aright  to  dance,  let  who  will  laugh;  but  if  he  has 
DO  ear  he  will  Interrupt  others:  and  I  am  of  opi- 
nion he  should  lit  still.  Given  under  my  hand  this 
ifth  of  Febmary,  1711-12. 

THB  SPECTATOR. 

T. 


SPECTAtOR. 
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vtlulti 


Egrtglo  intpenot  rtprenda^  carport  ngtvot. 

ROR.  Sat  vi.  1.  1.  ver.  fi& 

As  perfect  bcsutiet  often  have  a  mole. 

CREECH. 

Avm  what  I  have  said  In  my  last  Saturday's  pa- 
per,  I  shall  enter  on  the  subject  of  this  without 
further  preface,  and  remark  the  several  defects 
which  appear  in  the  fable,  the  characters,  the  sen- 
timents, and  the  language  of  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost;  not  doubting  but  the  reader  will  pardon  me, 
if  I  allece  at  the  same  time  whatever  may  be 
laid  for  the  extenuation  of  such  defects.  The  first 
Imperfectioo  which  I  shall  observe  in  the  fable  is, 
thai  the  event  of  it  is  anhappv. 

The  fiible  of  every  poem  is,  according  to  AHs- 
totle*s  division,  either  simple  or  implex.  It  is 
called  simple  when  there  is  no  change  of  fortune 
In  it;  impiex,  when  ttie  fortvne  of  the  chief  actor 
changes  from  bad  to  good,  or  from  good  to  bad. 
The  implex  fable  is  thought  the  most  perfect;  I 
suppose,  becaose  it  is  more  proper  to  stir  up  the 
passions  of  the  mder,  and  to  surprise  him  with  a 
greater  variety  of  accidents. 

The  implex  fable  is  therefore  of  two  kinds;  in 
the  flrrt  the  chief  actor  makes  his  way  through  a 
long  series  of  dangen  and  difficulties,  until  he  ar- 
rives at  honour  and  prosperity,  as  we  see  in  the 
stories  of  Ulysses  and  ^neas.  In  the  second,  the 
chief  actor  in  the  poem  falls  from  some  eminent 
pitch  of  honour  and  prosperity,  into  misery  and 
disgrace.  Thus  we  see  Adam  and  Eve  sinking 
from  astute  of  innocence  and 'happiness,  into  the 
most  abject  condition  of  kin  and  sorrow. 

The  most  taking  tragedies  among  the  ancients 
were  built  on  this  last  sort  of  implex  fable,  parti- 
culariy  the  tfBgedy  of  CEdipos,  which  proceeds 
upon  a  story,  if  we  may  l>elieve  Aristotle,  the  most 
proper  for  tragedy  that  could  be  invented  by  the 
wit  of  man.  1  have  taken  some  pains  in  a  former 
paper  to  show,  that  this  kind  of  implex  &ble, 
wherein  the  event  is  unhappy.  Is  more  apt  to  affect 
an  andienco  than  that  of  the  first  kind ;  notwith- 
standing many  excellent  pieces  among  the  ancients, 
as  well  as  most  of  those  which  have  been  written 
of  late  years  in  our  own  country,  are  raised  upon 
contrary  plans.  I  must  however  own,  that  I  think 
this  kind  of  fable,  which  is  the  most  perfect  in 
tragedy,  is  not  so  proper  for  an  heroic  poem. 

Milton  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  this  im- 
perfection in  his  fable,  and  has  therefore  enden- 
vonrcd  to  cure  it  by  several  expedients ;  particu- 


larly by  the  mortification  which  the  great  ad^fv* 
sary  of  mankind  meets  with  upon  his  return  to  tht 
assembly  of  infernal  spirits,  as  it  is  described  is  « 
beautiful  passage  of  the  tenth  book;  and  liken  t)« 
by  the  vision  wherein  Adam,  at  the  €lo««*  of  the 
poem«  sees  his  offspring  triumphing  over  his  gr^st 
enemy,  and  himself  restored  to  a  happier  paradiw 
than  that  from  which  he  fell. 

There  is  another  objection  against  Milton*»  fa- 
ble, which  is  indeed  almost  the  same  nitb  the  for- 
mer, though  placed  In  a  differeoc  light,  namel>~ 
That  tlie  hero  in  the  Paradise  liOst  b  un»iicre«fal, 
and  by  no  means  a  match  for  his  enrniifs.  Thi* 
gave  occasion  to  Mr.  Dr}den*s  reflection,  that  the 
devil  was  in  reality  Milton's  hero.  I  tlMufc  I  have 
obviated  this  objection  in  my  tint  paper.  The  Pa- 
radise Lost  is  an  epic,  or  a  narrative  poem,  iind  be 
that  looks  for  an  hero  in  it,  searches  for  that  wbidi 
Milion  never  intended;  but  if  he  wilt  needs  fii 
the  name  of  an  hero  upon  anv  perM»o  In  it,  it  is 
certainly  the  Messiah  who  is  the  hero,  both  io  ihe 
princip<'U  action,  and  in  the  chief  episudes.  Pa- 
ganism could  not  furnish  out  a  real  action  for  a 
fable  greater  than  that  of  the  Iliad  or  JSaeid,  ami 
therefore  an  heathen  could  not  form  an  higher  w^ 
tiuo  of  a  poem  than  one  of  that  kind,  whkh  they 
call  an  heroic.  'Whether  Milton's  is  not  of  amb- 
limer  nature  I  will  not  presume  to  determine:  i(  ir 
sufficient  that  I  show  there  is  in  the  Paradise  L«l 
all  the  greatness  of  plan,  regularity  of  design,  and 
masterly  beauties  which  we  discover  in  Homer  aoA 
Virgil. 

I  must  in  the  next  place  observe,  that  Milton  has 
interwoven  in  the  texture  of  this  fUile,  some  parti- 
culars which  do  not  seem  to  have  prot»abilitv 
enough  for  an  epic  poem,  particvlariy  In  the  ac- 
tions which  he  ascribes  to  Sin  and  Death,  and  thr 
picture  which  he  draws  of  the  *■  Limbo  of  Vanity,* 
with  other  passages  in  the  second  book.  Soch  al- 
legories rather  savour  of  the  spirit  of  Spenser  aad 
Ariosto,  than  of  Homer  and  ViipL 

In  the  structure  of  his  poem  he  has  likewise  ad- 
mitted  too  many  digressions.  It  Is  finely  obiened 
by  Aristotle,  that  the  author  of  an  heroic  poen 
should  seldom  speak  himself,  but  throw  as  much  of 
his  work  aa  he  can  into  the  mouths  of  those  who 
are  his  principal  acton.  Aristotle  has  given  m 
reason  for  this  precept:  but  I  presome  it  u  be- 
cause the  mind  of  the  reader  is  more  awed,  aod 
elevated,  when  he  bean  jEneas  or  Achilles  speti, 
than  when  Virgil  or  Homer  talk  in  their  own  per- 
sons. Besides  that  assuming  the  character  of  an 
eminent  man  is  apt  to  fire  the  imagination  ood 
raise  the  ideas  of  the  author.  l^Uy  tell  i^  meo- 
tinning  bis  Dialogue  of  Old  Age,  in  which  Cato  i« 
the  chief  speaker,  that  upon  a  review  of  it  he  oa> 
agreeably  imposed  upoo,  and  fancied  that  it  usi 
Cato,  and  not  he  himself,  who  ottered  his  thonj^is 
on  that  subject. 

If  the  reader  would  be  at  th^  pains  to  see  horn 
the  story  of  the  Iliad  and  the  £neid  Is  delitrrrd 
by  those  persooft  who  act  in  it,  he  will  be  sarpraed 
to  find  bow  little  in  either  of  these  poeoM  proerrdt 
from  the  authors.  Milton  has,  in  the  general  dit- 
positioii  of  his  fable,  vefy  finely  observH  this  iresf 
rale ;  insomuch  that  there  is  scarce  a  tenth  p^rt  ef 
it  which  comes  from  the  poet ;  the  rest  it  »polir« 
either  bv  Adam  and  Bve,  or  by  some  good  or  eid 
spirit  who  is  engaged,  either  in  their  dcstrsetioo  sr 
defence. 

From  what  has  been  here  observed,  it  appears 
that  digremions  are  by  no  means  to  be  allowed  of, 
in  an  epic  poem.  If  the  poet,  even  in  the  ordi. 
nary  conne  of  his  nsmtloo,  should  speak  m  linJc 


iSf.  Si^ECTATOR.  i6i 

li  {NMible,  be  AaoUfi  certainly  never  let  his  narra.*  |      If  in  the  latt  place  we  consider  the  iS^uage  of. 
lioodetp  for  the  sake  of  any  reflections  of  bis  own.    this  ff^at  poet,  we  most  allow  what  1  have  hinted 

in  a  ntrmer  paper,  that  it  is  often  too  much  la- 


I  bave  often  observed,  with  a  secret  admiration, 
that  the  lom^est  reflection  in  the  i£neid,  is  in  that 
pasoge  of  tJie  tenth  book,  wliere  Turnus  is  repre- 
Koied  as  dresiinf  himself  in  the  spoils  of  Pallas, 
vboffl  be  had  slain.  Virgil  here  lets  his  fable  stand 
still,  for  the  sake  of  the  following  remark.  '  How 
b  the  mind  of  man  ignorant  of  futurity,  and  un- 
able to  bear  prosperous  fortune  withmoderatioof 
The  time  will  come  when  Turnus  shall  wish  that 
be  had  left  the  body  of  Pallas  untouched,  and 
cone  the  day  on  which  he  dressed  hinoself  in  these 
ipoils.*  As  the  great  event  of  the  iBoeid,  and  the 
death  of  TnmoSf  whom  JEneas  slew  becauiie  he 
»w  him  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  Pallas,  turns 
Bpoo  this  incident,  Viigil  went  out  of  his  way  to 
■ttke  this  reflection  upon  it,  without  which  so 
mall  a  circumstance  might  possibly  have  slipt  out 
of  bisreader*s  memory.  Lnca0|  who  was  an  ii\ju- 
dtcioBs  poet,  lets  drop  his  story  very  frequently  for 
ibe  take  of  his  unnecessary  digressions,  or  his  di- 
tertiada^K  Scaliger  calls  them*  If  he  gives  us  an 
sccooot  of  the  prodigies  which  preceded  the  civil 
w,  he  declaims  upon  the  occasion,  and  shows 
bow  moch  happier  it  would  be  for  man,  if  be  did 
not  feel  his  evil  fortune  before  it  comes  to  pass; 
«od  ufler,  not  only  by  its  real  weight,  but  by  the 
ftppreheosion  of  it«  Milton*s  complaint  for  his 
bliodncss,  his  panegyric  on  marriage,  his  reflections 
00  Adam  and  Eve's  going  naked,  of  the  angels  eat- 
'*^i  and  several  other  passages  in  his  poem,  are 
liable  to  the  same  exception,  though  I  must  con* 
f^^  there  u  so  great  a  beauty  in  these  very  di- 
freaioos,  tliat  I  would  not  wish  them  out  of  his 
poem. 

I  have,  in  a  former  paper  *,  spoken  of  the  cha- 
ncter*  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  declared 
By  opinion  as  to  tiie  allegorical  persons  who  are 
istrodnced  in  it. 

If  we  look  Into  the  sentiments,  I  think  they  are 
tonetimai  defective  under  the  following  heads; 
br^  &»  there  are  several  of  them  too  much  pointed, 
ud  looe  that  degeneiate  even  into  puns.  Of  this 
!>>(  bind  1  am  afraid  is  that  in  the  first  book,  where, 
ipeakiog  of  the  pigmies,  he  calls  them. 


The  imall  ifffantry 


Warr'd  oq  by  cnne* 

Another  blemish  that  appears  in  some  of  his 
i^ouxhti,  is  his  frequent  allusion  to  heathen  fables, 
wbich  are  not  certainly  of  a  piece  with  the  divine 
Abject  of  which  he  treats.  I  do  not  find  fault 
^itb  these  allusions,  where  the  poet  himself  re- 
P^nent)  them  as  fabulous,  as  he  does  in  some  places, 
btt  where  he  mentions  them  as  truths  and  matters 
«f  hcu  The  limiu  of  my  paper  will  not  give  me 
^ve  to  be  particalar  in  insUnces  of  this  kind ; 
Ibe  reader  will  easily  remark  them  in  his  perusal 
•f  the  poem. 

A  third  fault  in  his  sentiments,  is  an  unnecessary 
•dotation  of  learning,  which  likewise  occurs  ver> 
^•eatiy.  It  is  certain  that  both  Homer  and 
Viffil  were  masters  of  all  the  learning  of  their 
tinHi,  but  it  shows  Itself  in  their  works  after  an 
'Bdirect  and  concealed  manner.  Mihon  seems  am- 
biiJom  of  letting  as  know,  by  his  excursions  on 
freewill  and  pr^estioation,  and  his  many  glances 
*poa  history,  astronomy,  geography,  and  the  like, 
a>  «ell  aa  by  the  terms  and  phrases  he  sometimes 
Bakrv  u«e  of,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
*bi4c  circle  of  arts  and  sciences. 


boured,  and  sometimes  obscured  by  old  words« 
transpositions,  and  foreign  idioms^  Seneca's  ob- 
jection to  the  style  of  a  great  author,  '  Migei  0jma 
oratio^  tUkil  in  0A  pladdum^  nihil  knt^  is  what  many 
critics  make  to  Milton.  As  1  cannot  wholly  refute 
it,  so  1  have  already  apologized  for  it  in  another 
paper  I  to  which  I  may  further  add,  that  Milton's 
sentiments  and  ideas  were  so  wonderfully  sub- 
lime,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him. 
to  have  represented  them  in  their  full  strength  and 
beauty,  without  having  recourse  to  these  foreign 
assistances.  Our  buiguage  sunk  under  him,  and 
was  unequal  to  that  greatness  of  soul  which  fur- 
nished him  with  such  glorious  conceptions. 

A  second  fault  in  his  language  is,  that  be  often 
afiects  a  kind  of  jingle  in  his  words,  as  iu  the  fol- 
lowing passages  and  many  others : 

*  And  bmught  into  the  totirld  a  worUL  of  woe. 

Begirt  tliP  almighty  tbroae 

Be%e«chi9ig  or  besieging 

This  Cemj4td  our  aitempt- 


At  one  slight  bound  high  overieapt  all  hound.* 

I  know  there  are  figures  for  this  kind  of  speech  t 
that  some  of  the  greatest  ancients  have  been  ipiilty 
of  it,  and  that  Aristotle  himself  has  given  it  a  place' 
in  his  rhetoric  among  the  beauties  of  that  art.  But 
as  it  is  in  itself  poor  and  trifling,  it  b,  I  think,  at 
present  nniverMlly  exploded  by  all  the  masters  of 
polite  writings 

The  last  fault  which  f  shall  take  notice  of  i» 
Milton's  style,  is  the  frequent  use  of  what  the 
learned  call  technical  words,  or  terms  of  art.  U 
is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  poetr>,  to  make 
hard  things  intelligible,  and  td  deliver  what  is  ab-< 
struse  of  itself  in  such  easy  language  as  may  be 
undentood  bv  ordinary  readen;  brides  that  the 
knowledge  of  a  poet  should  rather  seem  bom  witb 
him,  or  inspired,  than  drawn  from  books  and  sys-> 
tem&>  I  have  often  wondered  how  Mr.  Dryden 
could  transhftte  a  pasnge  out  of  Virgil  after  thd 
following  manner:  , 

*  TSck  to  the  larboard  and  stand  off  to  lei^ 
Veer  starboard  sea  and  laud .* 

Milton  makes  use  of  larboard  in  the  same  manner. 
When  he  is  upon  building,  he  mentions  done  piU 
lars,  pilasters,  cornice,  freexe,  arehitrave.  When 
he  talks  of  heavenly  bodies,  you  meet  with  *  eclip- 
tic and  eccentric,  the  trepidation,  stars  dropping 
from  the  Xenith,  rays  culminating  from  the  equator :' 
to  which  might  be  added  many  instances  of  the 
like  kind  in  several  other  arts  and  sciences. 

I  shall  in  my  next  papers  give  an  account  of  the 
many  particular  beauties  in  Milton,  which  would 
have  been  too  long  to  insert  under  those  general 
heads  I  have  alrrddy  treated  of,  and  with  which 
I  intend  to  conclude  this  pieCe  of  criticism. 

ADUlSON«  Xi, 
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Nuujuam  tutajidet 


VIBG.  Ah  It.  TCr.  379. 
liooour  ia  no  whtre  safe. 

•  MH.  SPKCTATOR,  t«»lld.  Kcb.  $,  1*^1  MX 

*  1  AM  a  virgin,  and  in  no  case  de»p(cable;  but  yef 
such  &}  I  am  1  must  remain,  or  else  brcome,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  less  hdppy  $  for  1  find  not  the  least 
^  z 
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good  effect  from  tibe  just  correction  yon  Bome  time 
eince  gave  that  too  free,  that  looser  part  of  onr  eez 
which  spoils  the  men;  the  same  connivance  t$  the 
Tices,  the  same  easy  admittance  of  addresses,  the 
■ame  vitiated  relish  of  the  conversation  of  the 
greatest  of  rakes  (or  in  a  more  fashionable  way 
of  expressing  one*8  self,  of  snch  as  have  seen  the 
world  most)  still  aboonds,  increases,  multiplies. 

*  The  homble  petition  therefore  of  many  of  the 
most  strictly  virtuous  and  of  myself  is,  that  yon 
will  once  more  exert  your  authority,  and  that  ac- 
cording to  your  late  promise,  your  fiill,  your  im- 

Jiartial  authority,  on  this  sillier  branch  of  our  kind  $ 
br  why  should  they  be  the  uncontrollable  mis- 
tresses of  oar  faJtei  ^hy  should  they  with  impu- 
nity indulge  the  males  in  licentiousness  while  sin- 
gle, and  we  have  the  dismal  hazard  and  plague  of 
reforming  them  when  married?  Strike  home,  dr, 
then,  and  spare  not,  or  all  our  maiden  hopes,  our 
gilded  hopes  of  nuptial  felicity  are  frustrated,  are 
vanished,  and  you  younelf,  as  well  as  Mr.  Court- 
ly *,  will,  by  smoothing  over  immodest  practices 
with  the  gloss  of  soft  oA  harmlen  names,  for  ever 
forfeit  onr  esteem.  Nor  think  that  I  am  herein 
more  severe  than  need  be:  if  I  have  not  reason 
more  than  enough,  do  you  and  the  worid  judse 
from  this  ensuing  account,  which,  1  think,  will 
prove  the  evil  to  be  nniversal. 

*  You  must  know,  then,  that  since  your  repre- 
hension of  this  female  degeneracy  came  out,  I  have 
had  a  tender  of  respects  firom  no  less  than  five  per- 
sons, of  tolerable  figure  too  as  times  go:  but  the 
misfortune  b,  that  four  of  the  five  are  professed 
followers  of  the  mode.  They  would  face  me 
down,  that  all  women  of  good  sense  ever  were, 
and  ever  will  be,  latitudinarians  in  wedlock :  and 
always  did  and  will  give  and  take,  what  they  pro- 
fanely term  coi^ugal  liberty  of  conscience. 

*  The  two  first  of  them,  a  captain  and  a  mer- 
chant, to  strengthen  their  arguments,  pretend  to 
repeat  after  a  couple  of  ladies  of  quality  and  wit, 
that  Venus  was  always  kind  to  Marsi  and  what 
soul  that  has  the  least  spark  of  generosity  can  deny 
a  man  of  bravery  any  thing?  And  how  pitlfol  a 
^ader  that,  whom  no  woman  but  his  own  wife  will 
have  correspondence  wad  dealings  with  ?  Thus  these  f 
whilst  the  third,  the  country  squire, confessed ^  that 
indeed  he  was  surprised  into  good-breeding,  and 
entered  into  the  knowledge  of  the  world  unawares; 
that  dining  the  other  day  at  a  gentleman's  house, 
thepenon  who  entertained  was  obliged  to  leave  him 
with  his  wife  and  nieces;  where  they  spoke  with 
■o  much  contempt  of  an  absent  gentleman  for  be^ 
ing  so  slow  at  a  hint,  that  he  resolved  never  to  be 
drowsy,  unmannerly,  or  stupid  for  the  future,  at  a 
friends  house;  and  on  a  hunting  morning,  not  to 
pursue  the  game  either  with  the  husband  abroad,  or 
with  the  wife  at  home  • 

*  The  next  that  came  was  a  tradesman,  no  less 
full  of  the  age  than  the  former ;  for  he  had  the 
gallantry  to  teil  me,  that  at  a  late  junket  which  be 
was  invited  to,  the  motion  being  made,  and  the 
question  being  put.  It  was  by  maid,  wife,  and  wi- 
dow resolved,  nemitu  eontredieente^  that  a  young 
sprightly  journeyman  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
their  way  of  business:  to  which  they  had  the  as- 
sent and  concurrence  of  the  husbands  present.  I 
dropt  him  a  cnrtsey,  and  gave  him  to  ondeistand 
that  was  his  audience  of  leave. 

*  I  am  reckoned  pretty,  and  have  bad  very  many 
advances  besides  these ;  but  have  been  very  averse 
to  bear  any  of  thcmi  from  my  observation  on  these 
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above-mentioned,  tin  I  hoped  soiae  good  from  tbr 
character  of  my  present  admirer,  a  cleifyaaa. 
But  I  find  even  among  them  thoe  are  iadinct 
practices  in  relation  to  love,  and  onr  treaty  b  tt 
present  a  little  in  suspense,  nntil  some  drcomnascfi 
are  cleared.  There  is  a  charge  against  him  amer^ 
the  women,  and  the  case  is  thisi  It  Is  alled|;f4« 
that  a  certain  endowed  female  would  have  appro* 
priated  herself  to,  and  consolidated  benelf  with 
a  church  which  my  divine  now  ci^ovs  (or,  wUck  is 
the  same  thing,  did  prostKute  henelf  to  her  frind*! 
doing  this  for  her):  that  my  ecdesiastic,  to  obuis 
the  one,  did  engage  himself  to  take  off  the  oikr 
that  lay  00  hand;  but  that  on  his  sncccss  hi  tte 
spiritual,  he  again  renounced  the  carnal. 

*  I  put  this  closely  to  him,  and  taxed  him  wkk 
disingenuity.  He  to  clear  himself  made  the  lab- 
sequent  defence,  and  that  in  the  most  sotessn  aas- 
ner  possibles— 4hat  be  was  applied  to,  and  iartn 
gated  to  accept  of  aT>eneice;-  that  a  conditidasl 
oflbr  thereof  was  Indeed  nmde  him  at  Ikru^  bol 
with  disdain  by  him  rejected  ^-*that  when  nodiBK 
(as  they  easily  perceived)  of  this  natare  could  brisf 
him  to  their  purpose,  assurance  of  his  being  r»> 
tirely  unengaged  befor»4mnd,  and  safe  frsm  «U 
their  afters  xpectations  (the  only  stratagem  left  i» 
draw  him  in)  was  given  bim}->that  pnnaaotw 
this  the  donation  itself  was  without  delay,  hdiNV 
several  reputable  witnesses,  tendered  to  him  gntik 
with  the  open  profession  of  not  the  least  rtnnt, 
or  most  minute  condition;  bnt  that  yet  \mmti> 
ately  after  induction,  his  insidious  introducer  (or  to 
crafty  procurer^  which  you  will)  Indnstrionsly  ipwsd 
the  report  which  had  reached  mv  can,  not  only  a 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  said  chnrch,  bnt  In  Us* 
don,  in  the  aniveftlty,  ia  mine  nnd  his  own  cost- 
tryi^  and  wherever  else  it  might  probalily  obviate  ks 
application  to  any  other  wonuui,  and  so  eoafiae  hia 
to  this  alone:  and,  in  a  word-Hhat  as  be  never  dH 
make  any  previous  offer  of  hb  service,  or  the  lesic 
step  to  her  affection;  so  on  hb  discovery  of  thoe 
designs  thus  laid  to  trick  him,  he  coald  not  hot  af. 
terwards,  in  justice  to  hfanself,  vladioate  both  kn 
innocence  and  freedom,  by  keeping  hii  prsptr 
distance. 

*  Thb  b  his  apology,  and  I  think  I  shnU  be  mis* 
fied  with  iL  Bnt  I  cannot  condade  my  ifdw« 
epbtle  without  recommending  to  yoa  not  only  is 
resume  your  former  chastbesneot,  bat  to  ad4  ts 
your  criminals  the  simoniacal  ladies,  who  sedate 
the  sacred  order  into  the  diflhdty  of  either  brcsl- 
ing  a  mercenary  troth  made  to  then,  whois  ikfj 
ought  not  to  deceive,  or  by  breakiag  or  kcepia((  it 
oflending  against  him  whom  they  caanot  decent. 
Your  asbbtance  and  Uboors  of  this  sort  wosM  be 
of  great  benefit,  and  your  speedy  thooghls  sa  tbi 
subject  would  be  very  seasonable  to, 

*sta, 
'  Tour  most  obedient  servant, 
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f^emuimam,  gmim  t€,  CormUa, 

harum, »  cum  magni$virtutihisqfftr» 
it  supercUiwnf  et  numcnu  in  dote  trUuuphot. 
uumpreear  Annibalem,  victum«pu  Syphactm 
trit;  <t  atm  tota  CartkagiTie  migra. 

JUV.  flftbTt  ▼«.!«. 

oontry-gtri.  tetree  to  m  eortsf  bred* 
I  much  nucr  ibui  Cornelia  wed; 
^rciUouc,  haughty,  proud,  and  vain, 
mgbt  her  fether**  triamplis  In  her  train, 
vitb  all  your  Carthaginian  state; 
iquiah'd  Haaoibal  without  doon  wal^ 
rly  and  too  big  to  pan  my  narrow  gate. 

DRYDEN. 


i 


'ired,  thttt  A  mu  improves  more  by  read- 
tory  of  A  penon  eminent  for  pitideoce 
N  than  by  tb^  fioert  nlcs  and  precepti 
ty.  In  the  same  manner  a  representation 
alamittes  and  misfortnnes  which  a  weak 
■s  from  wrong  measores,  and  ill-concerted 
flife,  is  apt  to  make  a  deeper  impression 
minds,  than  the  wisest  maxims  and  in- 
tbat  can  be  given  os,  for  avoiding  the 
s  and  indiscretions  in  our  own  private 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  lay  before  my 
'  following  letter,  and  leave  it  with  him 
is  own  use  of  it,  without  adding  any  re» 
f  my  own  npon  the  subject  matter. 

•ECTATOK, 

carefully  perused  a  letter  sent  yon  by 
bble,  Esq.  with  your  subsequent  discourse 
money*,  I  do  presume  to  trouble  you 
icconnt  of  my  own  case,  whidi  I  look 
t  no  less  deplorable  than  that  of  'Squire 
I  am  a  penon  of  no  extraction,  having 
world  with  a  small  parcel  of  rusty  iron, 
or  some  years  commonly  known  by  the 
lack  Anvil  f .  I  have  naturally  a  very 
ius  for  getting  money,  insomuch  that  by 
five  and  twenty,  I  had  scraped  tocether 
and  two  hundred  pounds  five  shillings 
odd  pence.  I  then  launched  out  into 
le  business,  and  became  a  bold  trader 
a  and  land,  which  in  a  few  years  raised 
r  considerable  fortune.  For  these  my 
tees  I  was  knighted  in  the  thirty-fifth 
age,  and  lived  with  great  dignity  among 
tgbbours  by  the  name  of  Sir  John  Anvil, 
my  temper  very  ambitious,  I  was  now 
making  a  family,  and  accordingly  re- 
t  my  descendants  should  have  a  dash  of 

I  in  their  veins*    In  order  to  this,  I  made 
Lady  Blary  Oddly,  an  indigent  young 
quality.     To  cut  short  the  marriage- 
threw  her  a  charte  blanche^  as  our  news- 

II  it,  desiring  her  to  write  upon  it  her 
.  She  was  very  concise  in  her  demands, 
3ly  that  the  disposal  of  my  fortune,  and 
ion  of  mv  family,  should  be  entirely  in 

Her  fothcr  and  brothers  appeared  ex- 
averse  to  this  match,  and  would  not  see 
me  time;  but  at  present  are  so  well  re- 
hat  tbey  dine  with  me  almost  every  day, 

borrowed  considerable  sums  of  me| 


een  taid,  that  this  letter  bad  re&rence  to  a  Sir 
>wley  and  his  lady.  Sir  Ambrose  changed  his 
^>owley  to  Crawley  :  a  folly  which  seems  to  be 
r^by  the  chacfe  of  Anvil  Inio  Envil,  absurdly 


which  my  Lady  Mary  very  oflten  IwUs  me  with« 
when  she  would  show  me  how  kind  her  relations 
are  to  me.    She  had  no  portion  as  I  told  you  b^ 
fores  but  what  she  wanted  in  fortune  she  makes 
■p  In  qiirit.    She  at  first  changed  my  name  to  Sir 
John  £nvil«  and  at  present  writes  hereelf  Mary 
Enville^    1  have  bad  some  children  by  her,  whom 
she  has  christened  with  the  surmunes  of  her  family^ 
in  order«  as  she  tells  me,  to  wear  out  the  homelioesi 
of  their  parentage  by  the  father's  side.   Our  eldest 
son  b  the  Honourable  Oddly  Enville,  esq.  and  oar 
eldest  daughter  Harriot  Enville.    Upon  her  fine 
coming  into  my  family*  she  turned  off  a  parcel  of 
very  careful  servants,  who  had  been  long  with  m^ 
and  introduced  in  their  stead  a  .couple  of  black^aF- 
moors,  and  three  or  four  very  genteel  fdlows  ia 
laced  liveries,  besides  her  French  womfui,  who  b 
perpetually  making  a  noise  in  the  house^  in  a  lan- 
guage which  nobody  understands,  except  my  Lady 
fifary.    She  next  set  herself  to  reform  every  room 
of  my  house,  having  glazed  all  my  chimneys-pieces 
with  looking-glasses,  and  planted  every  corner  with 
such  heaps  of  ehina,  tliat  1  am  obliged  to  move 
about  my  own  house  with  the  greatest  caution  and 
circumspection^  for  fear  of  hurting  some  of  our 
brittle  furniture.    She  makes  an  illumination  once 
a  week  with  wax  candles  in  one  of  the  largest  * 
rooms,  in  order,  as  she  phrases  it,  to  see  company  ; 
at  which  time  she  always  desires  me  to  be  abroad* 
or  to  confine  myself  to  the  cock-loft,  that  I  may 
not  disgrace  her  among  her  visitants  of  quality. 
Her  footmen,  as  I  told  you  before,  are  such  beaux* 
that  I  do  not  much  care  for  asking  them  questions; 
when  I  do,  they  answer  me  with  a  saucy  frown, 
and  say  that  every  thing,  which  I  find  fault  with, 
was  done  by  my  Lady  Mary's  order.    Slie  tells  me, 
that  she  intends  tbey  shall  wear  swords  with  their 
next  liveries,  having  lately  observed  the  footmen 
of  two  or  three  penoo^of  quality  hanging  behind 
the  coach  with  swords  by  their  sides.    As  soon  as 
the  first  honeymooh  was  over,  I  represented  to  her 
the  unreasonableness  of  those  daily  Innovations 
which  she  made  in  my  family ;  but  she  told  me,  % 
was  no  longer  to  consider  myself  as  Sir  John 
Anvil,  but  as  her  husband;  and  added  with  a 
frown,  that  I  did  not  seem  to  know  who  she  was* 
I  was  surprised  to  be  treated  thus,  after  such  fami-' 
liarities  as  had  passed  between  us.    But  sbe  has 
since  given  me  to  know,  that  whatever  freedoms 
she  may  sometimes  indulge  me  in,  she  expects  in 
general  to  be  treated  with  the  respect  that  is  due 
to  her  birth  and  quality.    Our  children  have  been 
trained  up  from  their  infancy  with  so  many  ac- 
counts  of  their  mother's  family,  that  they  know  the 
stories  of  all  the  great  men  and  women  it  has  pro* 
duced.    Their  mother  tells  them,  that  such  an  one 
commanded  in  such  a  sea-engagement,  that  their 
great4;rand-father  had  a*  horse  shot  under  him  at 
Edge-bill,  that  their  uncle  was  at  the  siege  of 
Bada,  and  that  her  mother  danced  in  a  ball  at 
court  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth;  with  abund^ 
ance  of  fiddle-faddle  of  the'  same  nature.    I  was 
the  other  d^y  a  little  out  of  countenance  at  a 
question  of  my  little  daughter  Harriot,  who  asked 
me  .with  a  great  deal  of  innocence,  why  I  never 
told  them  of  the  generab  and  admirals  that  had 
been  in  my  family?   As  for  my  eldest  son  Oddly^ 
he  has  been  so  spirited  up  by  his  mother,  that  if  he 
does  not  mend  hb  manners  I  shall  go  near  to  dis- 
inherit him.    He  drew  his  sword  upon  me  before 
he  was  nine  yean  old,  and  told  me  that  he  ex- 
pected to  be  used  like  a  gentleman:  upon  my 
offering  to  correct  him  for  his  insolence,  my  Lady 
M^ry  stept  in  between  us,  and  told  me  that  I 
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oui^t  to  consider  there  was  some  difference  be- 1  would  save  appeavmaeesf  bat  at  thoK  wbo  oiend 
•tween  his  mother  and  mine.    She  is  perpetually  I  on  the  fond  »ide  are  by  mach  the  fewer,  I  wooU 


finding  out  the  featares  of  her  own  relations  in 
every  one  of  my  children,  though,  by  the  way,  I 
have  a  little  chub-faced  boy  as  lilie  me  as  he  can 
■tare,  if  I  dam  say  so :  but  what  most  angers  me, 
when  she  sees  me  playing  with  any  of  them  upon 
my  knee,  she  has  begged  me  more  than  once  to 
converse  with  the  children  as  Httle  as  possible,  that 
they  may  not  learn  any  of  my  awkward  tricks. 

*  Yon  must  further  know,  since  I  am  opening 
my  heart  to  you,  that  she  thinks  herself  my  supe- 
rior in  sense,  asr  much  as  she  is  in  quality,  and 
therefore  treats  me  like  a  plain  well-meaning  man, 
who  does  npt  know  the  world.  She  dictates  to 
me  in  my  pwn  businc^,  sets  me  right  in  points  of 
trade,  and  if  I  disagree  with  her  about  any  of  my 
■hips  at  sea,  wonders  tha(  1  will  dispute  with  her, 
when  I  know  very  well  that  her  great-giandfather 
^as  a  flag  oflicer, 

'  To  complete  my  sufferings  she  has  ttazed  me 
for  this  Quarter  of  a  year  last  past,  to  remove  into 
one  of  the  squares  at  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
promising  for  my  encooragement,  that  f  shall  have 
as  good  a  cock-loft  as  any  gentleman  io  the  square; 
to  which  the  Honourable  Oddly  Enville,  esq.  al- 
ways adds,  like  a  jack-a^napes  as  he  It,  that  he 
hopes  it  will  be  as  near  the  court  as  possible. 

*  In  short,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  am  so  moch  oat  of 
my  natural  element,  that  to  recover' my  old  way  of 
life  I  would  be  content  to  begin  the  world  again, 
and  be  plain  Jack  Anvil :  but  alas !  1  am  in  for 
life,  and  am  bound  to  subscribe  myself,  with  great 
sorrow  of  haul, 

*  Your  humble  servant, 

'  JOBN  BMVILLC,  KNT.* 
ADDISOK.  _^.,^____  ^* 

ir»SOO.  WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  IS,  1711-13. 


Diversum  tUio  viUumjnropemtnta* 

HOR.  Ep.  xviii.  1.  1.  vcr.  5. 

■     '     Another  fiiltng  of  the  mind, 
Greater  than  thtt,  o(  a  quite  diliiereDt  kind. 

POOLET. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  Wbeic  you  talk  of  the  subject  of  love,  and  the 
relations  arising  from  it,  methinks  you  should  take 
care  to  leave  no  fault  unobserved  which  concerns 
the  state  of  marriage.  The  great  Texatlon  that  I 
have  observed  in  it  is,  that  the  wedded  couple 
teem  to  want  opportuuiMes  of  being  often  enough 
alone  together,  and  are  forced  to  quarrel  and  be 
fond  before  company.  Mr.  Hotspur  and  his  lady, 
in  a  room  full  of  their  friends,  are  ever  saying 
something  so  smart  to  each  other,  and  that  but  just 
within  rules,  that  the  whole  company  stand  in  the 
utmost  anxiety  and  suspense,  for  fear  of  their  fall- 
ing into  extremities  which  they  could  not  be  pre- 
sent at.  On  the  other  side,  Tom  Faddle  and  his 
pretty  spouse,  wherever  they  come,  are  billing  at 
Mich  a  rate,  as  they  think  must  do  our  hearts  good 
^o  behold  them.  Cannot  you  possibly  propose  a 
mean  between  being  wasps  and  doves  in  public  ? 
I  should  think  if  yon  advised  to  hate  or  love  sin- 
cerely^ it  would  be  better;  for  if  they  would  t>e 
lo  discreet  as  to  bate  from  the  very  bottom  of  their 
hearts,  their  aversion  would  be  too  strong  for  little 
gibes  every  moment :  and  if  they  loved  with  that 
calm  and  noble  value  which  dwells  in  the  heart, 
with  a  warmth  like  that  of  life-blood,  they  would 
not  be  so  impatient  of  their  pfusions  as  to  fall  into 
observable  fondness.    This  method,  in  each  case. 


have  you  begin  with  them,  and  go  on  to  take  ss. 
tice  of  a  most  impertinent  licence  narrird  wmn 
take,  not  tly  to  be  very  loving  to  their  sposia  is 
public,  bui  alio  make  naaaeoos  allmioas  to  pmatc 
familiarities,  and  the  like.  liodna  is  a  lad?  ef  the 
greatest  discretion,  yoa  mast  know,  in  the  iiorU| 
and  withal  very  much  a  phyncian.  Upoe  ik 
strength  of  these  two  qualKics,  there  is  notkiai  dhi 
will  not  speak  of  before  as  virgins;  and  she  evm 
day  talks  with  a  yery  grave  air  In  sack  a  ouuwr, 
as  is  very  improper  so  mach  as  to  be  hinted  at  N 
to  obviate  the  greatest  extreaiity.  Those  wkea 
they  call  good  bodies,  notable  people,  heaity  aet^i 
hours, and  the  purest  goodest  compaay  ia  the  worU^ 
are  the  great  offenders  in  this  kind.  Here  I  thiol 
I  have  laid  before  yoa  an  open  ield  foralrafaarnj 
and  hope  you  will  show  these  people  that  at  IcH 
they  are  not  witty:  in  which  yoa  will  save  fn^ 
maoy  a  blush  a  daily  sufferer,  who  is  very  ssack 
*  Your  moat  humble  servant, 

*  siiaAmiaa  Lovawoan.* 


BPBCTATOB, 

*  hi  yours  of  Wednesday  the  30th  |iast  •,  yoaas^ 
your  correspondents  are  very  severe  oa  a  Mft  ^ 
men,  whom  you  call  male  coquettes  i  bat  wicM 
any  other  reason,  in  my  apprehension,  than  thatil 
paying  a  shallow  compliment  to  the  fair  lei,  H 
accusing  some  men  of  imaginaiy  faults,  thai  t^ 
women  may  not  seem  to  be  the  more  faalt)  iri| 
though  at  the  same  time  yoa  suppose  ihae  arc  M 
so  weak  as  to  be  imposed  upon  by  flne  tbiop  m 
false  addresses.  I  cannot  penoade  myself  nai 
your  design  is  to  debar  the  sexes  the  benefit  af  cid 
other's  conversation  within  the  roles  of  hooovj 
nor  will  you,  I  dare  say,  recommend  to  then,  H 
encourage  the  common  tea-table  talk,  nnck  ^ 
that  of  politics  and  matten  of  state:  and  if  tte^ 
are  forbidden  sabjects  of  diacoone,  then  ai  lonca< 
there  are  any  women  in  the  world  who  tMiti 
pleasure  in  hearing  themselves  luvsed,  and  a^ 
bear  the  sight  of  a  man  prostrate  at  their  fc<t^  ^ 
long  I  shall  make  no  wonder  that  these  are  tWij 
of  the  other  sex  who  will  pay  them  those  mptn^ 
nent  humiliations.  We  should  kave  few  peopll 
such  fools  as  to  practise  flattery,  if  all  were  m  «H 
as  to  despise  it.  1  do  not  deny  bot  you  mtmld  4^ 
a  meritorious  act,  if  vou  could  prevent  all  iaH 
tions  on  the  simplicity  of  yoang  women;  Ml 
must  confess,  I  do  not  apprehend  yon  have  U»4 1^ 
fault  on  the  proper  persons ;  and  if  I  tronhle  j^ 
with  my  thooghu  upon  it,  I  promise  myself  >H 
pardon.  Such  of  the  sex  a^  are  raw  aad  iaaocH 
and  most  exposed  to  these  attacks,  have,  or  iH 
parents  are  much  to  blame  if  they  have  aot,  H 
to  advise  and  guard  them,  and  are  obliged  i*cw 
bclvci  to  take  care  of  them  i  but  If  these  who  « 
to  binder  men  from  all  opportunities  of  this  isrt  •! 
conversation,  instead  of  that  encourage  and  ft^ 
mote  it,  the  suspicion  is  very  jost  that  there  u^ 
some  private  reasons  for  It ;  and  I  will  leave  H  H 
you  to  determine  on  which  side  a  part  a  IM 
acted.  Some  women  there  are  vrbo  are  amve^  H 
years  of  discretion,  I  mean  are  got  oat  of  *j 
hands  of  their  parents  and  gi»veraon,  and  are  «^ 
up  for  themselves,  who  are  yet  liable  to  thrw  sii 
tempts  I  but  if  these  are  prevailed  upon,  >«•  »w 
excuse  me  if  I  lay  the  faolt  upon  them,  that  t^'^ 
wisdom  Is  not  grown  with  their  years.  II7  <hra(| 
Mr.  Strephon,  whom  yoa  sommoned  to  dedarr  H^ 
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^▼es  yao  thanks  however  for  your  warning, 
>egB  tie  favour  only  to  enlarge  bit  time  for  a 
L,  or  to  the  last  day  of  the  term,  and  then  he 
appear  gratis,  and  pray  no  dfty  over. 

«  Youfs, 

*  PBIUJVTHEOPOS.* 
ra.  SPECTATOB^ 

rAs  last  night  to  visit  a  lady  whom  I  mach 
m,  and  always  took  for  my  friend  i  hot  met 
so  very  different  a  reception  from  what  I  ex- 
il,  that  1  cannot  help  applying  myself  to  you 
i§  occasion.  In  the  room  of  that  civility  and 
iarity  I  used  to  be  treated  with  by  her,  an 
t*ed  strangeness  in  her  looks,  and  coldness  in 
•ehaviour,  plainly  told  me  1  was  not  the  wel- 
guest  which  the  regard  and  tenderness  she 
3ften  expressed  for  me  gave  me  reason  to 
r  myself  to  think  I  was.  Sir,  this  is  certainly 
at  fault,  and  |  assnre  yon  a  very  common  one ; 
fore  1  hope  yon  will  think  it  a  fit  subject  for 
part  of  a  Spectator,  fie  pleased  to  acquaint 
low  we  must  behave  ouraelves  towards  this 
udinary  friendship,  subject  to  so  many  heats 
:olds9  and  you  will  oblige, 

*  SIR, 

*  Your  humble  servant, 

*  icnuiiDA.' 

in, 

iNHOT  forbear  acknowledging  the  delight  your 
Spectators  oo  Saturdays  have  given  me  {  for 
are  writ  in  the  honest  spirit  of  criticism,  and 
d  to  my  mind  the  following  (our  lines  I  had 
long  since  in  a  prologue  to  a  play  called 
IS  Caesar  *,  which  has  deserved  a  better  fkte. 
kcrscs  are  addressed  to  the  little  critics: 

Show  your  small  talent,  and  let  that  suflloc  ye  j 
at  grow  Bot  vain  opon  it,  I  adme  ye. 
or  every  lop  can  find  out  fkults  in  play*  t 
oull  ne'er  arrive  at  knowing  when  to  praise.** 

«Youn, 

« D.  o.' 

RELC  T, 

tragedy  by  WilNam  Alexander,  carl  of  Stirling,  4to. 
and  miich  thetooat  regular  dramatic  piece  of  this  noble 
r,  **  His  style  (says  the  author  or -the  Biographia 
uttica)  is  sententioaa,  but  neither  pure  nor  correct ; 
lich,  however,  hia  loriUhip  plcada  bia  country." 


31.  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  14,  ITIMS. 


Poatint  itf  Jtaemet  i 
HuUo  non  tuu  rifu 
DUaptam  in  cinertafacem. 

HOR.  Od.  xiii.  1.  4>  vcr.  S6. 


That  all  may  lauffh  to  see  that  glaring  light, 

Wbicb  lately  shone  so  fierce  and  bright. 
End  in  a  stink  at  last,  and  vanish  into  night 

ANON. 


.} 


are  generally  so  much  pleased  with  any  little 
mplishments,  either  of  body  or  mind,  which 
■  once  made  us  remarkable  in  the  world,  that 
ndeavonr  to  penuade  ourselves  it  is  not  in  the 
er  of  time  to  rob  us  of  them.  We  are  eternally 
oing  the  same  methods  which  first  procured  us 
ipplauses  of  mankind.  It  Is  from  this  notion 
an  author  writes  on,  though  he  is  come  to 
ge ;  without  ever  consideriag  that  his  memory 
ipaired,  and  that  he  hath  lost  that  life,  and 
i  'pirits,  which  formerly  raised  bis  fancy,  and 
[  hu  imagination.  ^Tbe  same  folly  hinders  a 


man  from  mbmitting  his  hehavloar  to  his  age,  and 
makes  Clodins,  who  was  a  celebrated  dancer  at 
five-and-twenty,  still  love  to  hobble  in  a  minuet, 
though  he  is  past  threescore.  It  b  this,  in  a  word, 
whidi  fills  the  town  with  elderly  fops  and  super- 
annuated coquettes. 

Canidia,  a  lady  of  this  latter  species,  passed  by 
me  yesterday  in  her  coach.  Canidia  was  an  haughty 
beauty  of  the  last  age,  and  was  followed  by  crowds 
of  adorers,  whose  passions  only  pleased  her,  as 
they  gave  her  opportunities  of  playing  the  tyrant. 
She  then  contracted  that  awful  cast  of  the  eye  and 
forbidding  frown,  which  she  has  not  yet  laid  aside, 
and  has  still  all  the  insolence  of  beautv  without  its 
charms.  If  she  now  attracts  the  eyes  of  any  be- 
holders, it  is  only  by  being  remarkably  ridiculous ; 
even  her  own  sex  laugh  at  her  affectation;  and 
the  men,  who  always  eiyoy  an  ilUnatured  pleasure 
in  seeing  an  imperious  beauty  humbled  and  neg- 
lected, regard  her  with  the  same  satisfaction  that 
a  free  nation  sees  a  tyrant  in  disgrace. 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  the 
gallantries  in  King  Charies  the  Second's  reign,, 
lately  communicated  to  me  a  letter  written  by  a 
wit  of  that  age  to  his  mistress,  who  it  seems  was  a 
lady  of  Canidia*s  humour  i  and  though  1  ^o  not 
always  approve  of  my  friend  Wilfs  taste,  I  liked 
this  letter  so  well,  that  I  took  a  copy  of  it,  with 
which  I  shall  here  present  my  reader : 

TO  CHLOB. 
'  MADAM, 

'  SiwcB  my  waking  thoughts  have  never  been  able 
to  influence  you  in  my  favour,  I  am  resolved  to 
try  whether  my  dreams  can  make  any  impression 
on  you.  To  this  end  I  shall  give  you  an  account  of 
a  very  odd  one  which  my  fancv  presented  to  me 
last  night,  within  a  few  hours  auer  I  left  yon. 

*  Methougfat  I  was  unaccountably  conveyed  into 
the  most  driicions  place  mine  eyes  ever  bdield:  it 
was  a  large  valley  divided  by  a  river  of  the  purest 
water  I  had  ever  seen.  The  ground  on  each  side 
of  it  rose  by  an  easy  ascent,  and  was  covered  with 
flowers  of  an  infinite  variety,  which,  as  they  wera 
reflected  in  the  water,  doubled  the  beauties  of  the 
place,  or  rather  formed  an  imaginary  scene  more 
beautiful  than  the  real.  On  each  side  of  the  river 
was  a  range  of  lofty  trees,  whose  boughs  were 
loaded  with  almost  as  many  birds  as  leaves.  Every 
tree  was  full  of  harmony, 

*•  I  had  not  gone  far  in  this  pleasant  valley,  when 
I  perceived  that  it  was  terminated  by  a  most  mag- 
nificent temple.  The  structure  was  ancient  and 
regular.  On  the  top  of  it  was  figured  the  god 
Saturn,  in  the  same  shape  and  dress  that  the  poets 
usually  represent  Time. 

'  As  I  was  advancing  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  by 
a  nearer  view,  I  was  stopped  by  an  object  far 
more  beautiful  than  any  I  had  before  discovered  in 
the  whole  place.  I  fancy,  madam,  yon  will  easily 
guess  that  this  could  hardly  be  any  thing  but  your- 
self: in  reality  it  was  so;  you  lay  extended  on  the 
flowers  by  the  side  of  the  river,  so  that  your  hands, 
which  were  thrown  in  a  negligent  posture,  almost 
touched  the  water.  Your  eyes  were  closed  |  but 
if  your  sleep  deprived  me  of  the  satirfaction  of 
seeing  them,  it  left  me  at  leisure  to  contemplate 
several  other  charms,  which  disappear  when  your 
eyes  are  open.  I  could  not  bot  admire  the  tran- 
quillity you  slept  in,  especially  when  I  considered 
the  uneasiness  you  produce  in  so  many  others. 

'  While  I  was  wholly  taken  up  in  these  reflec- 
tions, the  doors  of  the  temple  flew  open,  with  a 
very  great  noise  f  and  lifting  up  my  eyes,  I  law 
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(wo  flgara,  io  honuui  shape,  coming  into  the  Talley. 
Upon  a  nearer  survey,  I  found  them  to  be  Youth 
and  Love.  Tlic  fint  was  encircled  with  a  kind  of 
purple  light,  that  spread  a  glory  over  all  the  place; 
the  other  held  a  ilaniing  torch  in  his  hand.  I  could 
observe,  that  all  the  way  as  they  came  towards  us, 
the  colours  of  the  flowere  appeared  more  lively, 
the  trees  shot  ont  in  blossoms,  the  birds  threw 
themselves  into  pairs,  and  serenaded  them  as  they 
passed :  the  whole  face  of  nature  glowed  with  new 
beauties.  I^iey  were  no  sooner  arrived  at  the 
place  where  you  lay,  than  they  seated  themselves 
on  each  side  of  you.  On  their  approach  metbought 
1  saw  a  new  bloom  arise  in  your  face,  and  new 
charms  diffuse  themselves  over  your  whole  person. 
Yon  appeared  more  than  mortal ;  but  to  my  great 
surprise,  continued  fast  asleep,  though  the  two  dei- 
ties made  several  gentle  efforts  to  awaken  you. 

*  After  a  short  time,  Youth  (displaying  a  pair  of 
wings,  which  I  had  not  before  taken  notice  of) 
flew  off.  Love  still  remained,  and  holding  the 
torch  which  he  had  in  his  hand  before  your  face,  you 
still  appeared  as  beautiful  as  ever.  The  glaring 
of  the  light  in  your  eyes  at  length  awakened  you ; 
when,  to  my  great  surprise,  instead  of  acknow- 
ledging the  favour  of  the  deity,  you  frowned  upon 
him,  and  struck  the  torch  out  of  his  hand  into  the 
river.  The  god,  after  having  regarded  you  with  a 
look  that  spoke  at  once  his  pity  and  displeasure, 
flew  away.  Immediately  a  kind  of  gloom  over- 
spread the  whole  place.  At  the  same  time  I  saw 
a  hideous  spectre  enter  at  one  end  of  the  valley. 
His  eyes  were  sunk  into  his  head,  his  face  was  pale 
and  withered, and  his  skin  puckered  up  iu  wrinkles. 
As  he  walked  on  the  sides  of  the  bank  the  river 
froze,  the  flowers  faded,  the  trees  shed  their  blos- 
soms, the  birds  dropped  from  off  the  boughs,  and 
fell  dead  at  his  feet.  By  these  marks  I  knew  him 
to  be  Old-Age.  You  were  seized  with  the  utmost 
horror  and  amazement  at  hn  approach.  Yon  en- 
deavoured to  have  fled,  but  the  phantom  caught 
you  in  his  arms.  You  niay  easily  guess  at  the 
change  you  suffered  in  this  embrace.  For  my  own 
part,  though  I  am  still  too  full  of  the  dreadful 
idea,  I  will  not  shock  you  with  a  description  of  it. 
I  was  so  startled  at  the  sight,  that  my  sleep  imme- 
diately left  roe,  and  1  found  myself  awake,  at 
lelrare  to  consider  of  a  dream  which  seems  too 
eztraoidinary  to  be  without  a  meaning.  1  am, 
Madam,  with  the  greatest  passion, 

'  Your  most  obedient, 

'  most  humble  servant,  dec* 


BVDOELL. 
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•  Laehrymdcqve  deah-if. 


Oratior  et  pulchro  vertietu  in  corpon  virtut. 
I  VIRG.  JEn.  v.  vcr.  343. 

Becoming  sorrows,  and  a  virtumif  miod 
More  lovely,  in  a  beauteous  form  ensbrio'd. 

I  RCAD  what  I  give  for  the  entertainment  of  thi^ 
day  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  publish  it 
just  as  it  came  to  my  hands.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  find  there  are  many  guessed  at  for  Emilia  *. 

*  This  paper  has  been  attributed  by  Mr.  Duncorob  to  Mr. 
John  Hughes;  but  the  real  writer  was  Dr.  Bnime,  the  clergy- 
nao  of  tDC  parish  in  which  the  lady  lived  who  is  celebrated 
here  under  the  name  of  Emilia,  me  was  (we  are  told)  the 
mother  of  Mrs.  Atchaiu,  of  Connin^n  In  Cambridgeshire 
and  graadmotber  of  lAdy  Hattoo. 


*  MK.  iPBCTATOB, 

'  Ir  this  paper  has  the  good  ftirtane  to  be  boaoared 
with  a  place  in  your  writings,  I  shall  be  the  mme 

fftleased,  because  the  character  of  Emilia  is  not  an 
magi  nary  but  a  real  one,  I  have  indoBtrioady 
obscured  the  whole  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
circumstances  of  no  consequence,  that  tite  person  it 
is  drawn  from  might  still  be  concealed ;  and  Chat 
the  writer  of  it  might  not  be  in  the  least  svpccted, 
and  for  some  other  reasons,  I  choose  not  to  give  it 
in  the  form  of  a  letter :  but  if,  besides  the  faoltt 
of  the  composition,  there  be  any  thing  in  it  awre 
proper  for  a  correspondent  than  the  Spectator  hiss- 
self  to  write,  I  submit  it  to  your  better  judgmeot, 
to  receive  any  other  model  yon  think  fit. 

*  I  am,  sia, 
'  Your  very  humble  servant* 

Trerb  is  nothing  which  gives  one  so  pleasing  a 
prospect  of  human  nature,  as  the  contemplation  of 
wisdom  and  beauty :  the  latter  is  the  peoillar  per* 
tion  of  that  sex  which  is  therefore  called  fair ;  but 
the  happy  concurrence  of  both  these  excellendc^ 
in  the  same  penon,  is  a  character  too  celestial  to 
be  frequently  met  with.  Beauty  is  an  overwcea- 
ing  self-sufficient  thing,  careless  of  pnnriding  itsrif 
any  more  substantial  ornaments  i  nay  so  little  dees 
it  consult  its  own  interests,  that  it  too  oflea  defeats 
itiielf,  by  betraying  that  innocence  which  rendcn 
it  lovely  and  desirable.  As  therefore  Tirtae  nakei 
a  beautiful  woman  appear  more  beaotifal,  so  beau- 
ty makes  a  virtuous  woman  really  more  virtnon^ 
Whilst  I  am  considering  these  two  perfections  gliK 
riously  united  in  one  person,  I  cannot  help  repre^ 
senting  to  my  mind  the  image  of  Emilia. 

Who  ever  beheld  the  charming  Emilia,  witheul 
feeling  in  his  breast  at  once  the  glow  of  love,  and 
the  tendemels  of  virtuous  frienibhip  ?  Hie  umtv- 
died  graces  of  her  behaviour,  and  the  pleasing  ac- 
cents of  her  tongue,  insensibly  draw  you  on  to  wiA 
for  a  nearer  enjoyment  of  them  t  but  eren  her  ^ilo 
carry  in  them  a  silent  reproof  to  the  impalscs  of 
licentious  love.  Thus,  though  the  attractivcs  of  her 
beauty  play  almost  irresistibly  upon  yoa,aiid  creale 
desire,  you  immediately  stand  corrected,  not  by 
the  severity,  but  the  decency  of  her  virtue.  That 
sweetness  and  good-humour,  which  iu  so  visible  ia 
her  face,  naturally  diffuses  itself  inta  every  word 
and  action :  a  man  must  be  a  savaga,  who,  at  the 
sight  of  Emilia,  is  not  more  inclined  to  do  her  good, 
than  gratify  himself.  Her  penon  as  it  is  thus  tt^ 
diously  embellished  by  natare,  thus  adonied  with 
uapremeditated  grace,  is  a  fit  lodging  for  a  mind 
so  fair  and  lovely  i  there  dwell  ratiooal  piety,  mo- 
dest hope,  and  cheerful  resignation. 

Many  of  the  prevailing  pasaiona  of  oraakind  de 
undeservedly  pass  under  the  name  of  rel^iou; 
which  is  thus  nude  to  express  itbelf  in  action,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  conatltation  in  which 
it  resides :  so  that  were  ife  to  make  a  jadgnuvt 
from  appearances,  one  would  imagine  religion  la 
some  is  little  better  than  sullennem  and  reserve,  ia 
many  fear,  in  others  the  despondinp  of  a  mefaUK 
cboly  complexion,  in  others  tne  formality  of  iasig- 
niflcant  unaffecting  observancct,  in  othen  wtta'Aj, 
in  others  ostentation.  In  Emilia  it  to  a  principle 
founded  in  reason  and  enlivened  with  hope;  it  dots 
not  break  forth  into  irregular  fiu  and  sallies  of  de- 
votion, but  is  an  uniform  and  consbtent  teoour  of 
action :  it  is  strict  without  severity ;  coapasMooaie 
without  weakness ;  it  is  the  perfection  of  that  good- 
humour  which  proceeds  from  the  undcritandiag»aut 
the  effect  of  an  easy  constitution. 


L 


a  j^oeroof  lympfttfay  in  nature,  we  feel  ovr^ 
disposed  to  mourn  when  any  of  our  fellow- 
res  are  afflicted ;  bnt  iiyured  innocence  and 
1  ID  distrefli,  is  an  object  tliat  carries  in  it 
ling  toezpreasibly  moving:  it  softens  tlie 
oanly  heart  with  the  tenderest  sensations  of 
od  compassion,  till  at  lenp^th  it  confenes  its 
ity,  and  flows  out  into  tears, 
re  1  to  relate  that  part  of  £milia*s  life  which 
veo  her  an  opportunity  of  exerting  the  he- 
of  Christianity,  it  would  make  too  sad,  too 
a  story :  but  when  I  consider  her  alone  in 
idst  of  her  distresses,  looking  beyond  this 
i  vale  of  affliction  and  sorrow,  into  the  joys 
?ro  and  immortality,  and  when  1  see  her  in 
Ration  thoughtless  and  easj,  as  if  she  were 
St  happy  creature  in  the  world,  I  am  trans- 
with  admiration.  Surely  never  did  such  a 
iphic  soul  inhabit  such  a  beauteous  form! 
eaoty  is  often  made  a  privilege  against 
t  and  reflection ;  it  laughs  at  wisdom,  and 
)t  abide  the  gravity  of  its  instructions, 
c  I  able  to  represent  Emilia's  virtues  in  their 
colouri,  and  their  due  proportions,  love  or 
r  might  perliaps  be  thought  to  have  drawn 
ture  larger  than  life  j  but  as  this  is  but  an 
ect  dranght  of  so  excellent  a  character,  and 
nnot,  will  not,  hope  to  have  any  interest  in 
!M>o,  all  that  I  can  say  of  her  is  bat  impar- 
aiie  extorted  from  me  by  the  prevailing 
ess  of  her  virtues.  8o  rare  a  pattern  of  fe- 
xcellence  ouglit  not  to  be  concealed,  but 
be  set  out  to  the  view  and  imitation  of  the 
for  how  amiable  does  virtue  appear  thus, 
ere,  made  visible  to  us,  in  so  mir  an  ex- 


)ria's  disposition  is  of  a  very  diiferent  turn : 
Qghts  are  wholly  bent  upon  conquest  and 
ry  power.   That  she  has  some  wit  and  beauty 

denies,  and  therefore  has  the  esteem  of  all 
uaintance  as  a  woman  of  an  agreeable  per- 

convervation  $  but  (whatever  her  husband 
nk  of  it)  that  is  not  sbflkient  for  Honoria : 
res  that  title  to  respect  as  a  mean  acquisl- 
id  demands  veneration  in  the  right  of  an 
)r  this  reason  her  natural  desire  of  life  is 
ally  checked  with  an  Inconsistent  fear  of 
s  and  old  age. 

ia  cannot  be  supposed  ignorant  of  her  per- 
lanns,  though  she  seems  to  be  so  {  but  she 
t  hold  her  ^ppiness  upon  so  precarious  a 
whilst  her  mind  is  adorned  with  beauties  of 

exalted  and  lasting  nature.  When  in  the 
om  of  youth  and  beauty  we  saw  her  sur- 
l  with  a  crowd  of  adorers,  she  took  no  plear 

sdaogfater  and  destruction,  gave  no  false 
;  hopes  which  might  increase  the  torments 
disappointed  lovers;  but  having  for  some 
ven  in  to  the  decency  of  a  virgin  coyness, 
mined  the  merit  of  their  several  pretensions, 
ength  gratified  her  own,  by  resigning  her- 
the  ardent  passion  of  Bromius.  Bromios 
:o  master  of  many  good  qualities  and  a 
Le  fortune,  which  was  soon  after  unexpect- 
:reaM:d  to  a  plentiful  estate.  This  for  a 
hile  proved  his  misfortune,  as  it  furnished 
xperienced  age  with  the  opportunities  of 
apany,  and  a  senmal  life.  He  might  have 
wandered  in  the  labyrinths  of  vice  and 
ad  not  £miiia*8  pmdent  conduct  won  him 

the  government  of  his  reason.  Her  inge- 
is  been  constantly  employed  in  humanizing 
sions  and  refining  his  pleasures.    She  has 

him  by  her  own  example,  that  virtue  is 
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consistent  with  decent  freedoms,  and  goodJinmour, 
or  rather  that  it  cannot  subsist  without  them.  Her 
good  sense  readily  instructed  her,  that  a  silent 
example,  and  an  easy  uorepining  behaviour,  will 
always  be  more  persuasive  than  the  severity  of  lec- 
tures and  admonitions ;  and  that  there  is  so  much 
pride  interwoven  into  the  make  of  human  nature, 
that  an  obstinate  man  must  only  take  the  hint  from 
anotlier,  and  then  be  left  to  advise  and  correct  him- 
self. Thus  by  an  artful  train  of  management,  and 
unseen  persuasions,  having  at  first  brought  him  not 
to  dislike,  and  at  length  to  be  pleased  with  that 
which  otherwise  he  would  not  have  bore  to  hear 
of,  she  then  knew  how  to  press  and  secure  this  ad« 
vantage,  by  approving  it  as  bis  thought,  and  se- 
conding it  OS  his  proposal.  By  this  means  she  ha» 
gained  an  interest  in  some  of  his  leading  passionsy 
and  made  them  accessary  to  his  reformation. 

There  is  another  particular  of  Emilia's  conduct 
which  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning:  tosouM,  per« 
haps,  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  but  a  trifling  in- 
considerable circumstance;  but  for  my  part,  I  think 
it  highly  worthy  of  observation,  and  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  the  fair  sex.  i 
have  often  thought  wrapping-gowns  and  dirty  linen, 
with  all  that  huddled  oeconomy  of  dress  which 
passes  under  the  general  name  of  '  a  mob,*  the 
bane  of  coqjugal  love,  and  one  of  the  readiest 
means  imaginable  to  alienate  the  affection  of  an 
husband,  especially  a  fond  one.  I  have  heard  some 
ladies,  who  have  been  surprised  by  company  in 
such  a  deshabille,  apologize  for  it  aifter  this  man-' 
ner:  *  Truly,  I  am  ashamed  to  be  caught  in  thia 
pickle:  bnt  my  husband  and  I  were  sitting  all 
alone  by  ourselves,  and  I  did  not  expect  to  see 
such  good  company.' — ^This,  by  the  way,  is  a  fine 
compliment  to  the  good  man,  which  it  is  ten  to  one 
but  he  returns  in  dogged  answers  and  a  churlisb 
behaviour,  without  knowing  what  it  is  that  puts 
him  out  of  humour. 

Emilia's  observation  teaches  her,  that  as  little  in- 
advertencies and  neglects  cast  a  blemish  upon  a 
great  character ;  so  the  neglect  of  apparel,  even 
among  the  most  intimate  friends,  does  insensibly 
lessen  their  regards  to  each  other,  by  creating  a  fa- 
miliarity too  low  and  contemptible.  She  under- 
stands the  importance  of  those  things  which  the 
generality  account  trifles;  and  considers  every 
thing  as  a  matter  of  consequence,  that  lias  the 
least  tendency  towards  keeping  np  or  abating  the 
affection  of  her  husband ;  him  she  esteems  as  a  fit 
object  to  employ  her  ingenuity  in  pleasing,-  be- 
cause he  is  to  be  pleased  for  life. 

By  the  help  of  these,  and  a  thousand  other 
nameless  arts,  which  it  is  easier  for  her  to  practise 
than  for  another  to  express,  by  the  obstinacy  of 
her  goodness  and  unprovoked  submission,  in  spite 
of  all  her  afflictions  and  ill  usage,  Bromius  is  be- 
come a  man  of  sense  and  a  kind  husband,  and  Emi- 
lia a  happy  wife. 

Ye  guardian  angels,  to  whose  care  heaven  hat 
intrusted  its  dear  Emilia,  guide  her  still  forward 
in  the  paths  of  virtue,  defend  her  from  the  inso- 
lence and  wrongs  of  thb  uodisceming  world ;  at 
length,  when  we  must  no  more  converse  with  such 
purity  on  earth,  lead  her  gently  hence  innocent 
and  nnreprovable  to  a  better  place,  where,  by  an 
easy  transition  from  what  she  now  is,  she  may 
shine  forth  an  angel  of  light. 


V  IM,  on  this  sigaature,  the  note  la  p.  \. 
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'      voUi  dutc  Mtb  hue  tideriy 
Judicii  argutum  qum  ntmjbrmidai  acumen, 
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Some  choote  the  cleamt  light, 

And  boMly  challenge  the  most  piercing  eye. 

ROSCOMMON. 

I  KATB  seeOf  io  the  works  of  a  modero  philosopher, 
A  map  of  tho  ipoU  in  the  lun.  My  last  paper  of 
the  faalts  and  blemishes  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
may  be  considered  as  a  piece  of  the  same  nature. 
To  pursue  the  allusion  t  as  it  is  observed/  that 
among  the  bright  parts  of  tho  luminous  body 
above-mentioned,  there  are  some  which  glow  more 
intensely,  and  dart  a  stronger  light  than  others ; 
so  notwithstanding  I  have  already  shown  MiltooV 
poem  to  be  very  beautiful  in  generaU  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  take  notice  of  siuch  beauties  as  appear 
,to  me  more  exquisite  than  the  rest.  Milton  ha» 
proposed  the  subject  of  his  poem  in  the  following 


*  or  muLH  tint  disobedience,  mnd  the  fruit 
or  thst  forbidden  tree,  wbcwe  oiorul  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woei 
With  loM  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Restore  ua,  and  regain  the  blkatul  scat, 
Sing  hcav'nly  muaet  ' 

These  lines,  are,  perhaps,  as  plain,  simple,  and 
anadomed,  as  any  of  the  whole  poem,  in  which 
particular  the  author  has  coaformed  himself  to  the 
example  of  Homer,  and  the  precept  of  Horace. 

His  invocation  to  a  work,  which  turns  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  creation  of  the  world,  is  very 
properly  made  to  the  Muse  who  inspired  Moses  in 
those  books  from  whence  our  author  drew  his  sub- 
ject, and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  therein  repre- 
Moted  as  operating  after  a  particular  manner  in 
the  first  production  of  nature.  This  whole  exor- 
dium rises  very  happily  into  noble  language  and 
sentiment,  as  I  think  the  transition  to  the  &ble  h 
exquisitely  beautiful  and  natural. 

The  nine  days*  astonishment,  in  which  the  angels 
lav  entranced  after  their  dreadful  overthrow  and 
fall  from  heaven,  before  they  could  recover  either 
the  use  of  thought  or  speech,  is  a  noble  circum- 
stance,  and  veiy  finely  imagined.  The  divibion  of 
hell  into  seas  of  fire,  and  into  firm  ground  impreg- 
nated with  the  same  furious  element,  with  that 
particular  circumstance  of  tlie  exclusion  of  hope 
mm  those  infernal  regions,  are  instances  of  the 
same  great  and  fruitful  invention. 

The  thoughts  in  the  first  speech  and  description 
of  Satan,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  actors  io 
this  poem,  are  wonderfully  proper  to  give  us  a 
fidl  idea  of  him.  His  pride,  envy  and  revenge, 
obstinacy,  despair  and  impenitence,  are  all  of 
them  very  artfully  interwoven.  In  short,  his  first 
speech  is  a  complicAtion  of  all  those  passions  vihich 
discover  themselves  separately  in  several  other  of 
his  speeches  In  the  poem,  lue  whole  part  of  this 
great  enemy  of  mankind  is  filled  with  such  inci- 
dents as  are  very  apt  to  raise  and  terrify  the  read- 
er's inwgination.  Of  this  nature,  in  the  book  now 
before  us,  is  his  being  the  first  that  awakens  out  of 
the  general  trance,  with  his  posture  on  the  buruiog 
lake,  his  rising  from  it,  and  the  description  of  his 
shield  and  spear : 

*  Thus  Satan  ulUng  to  hb  neareit  mate, 
^  ith  iMad  ttpUA  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 


That  sparkUnc  Maz'd,  his  other  parte  bcride 

Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large. 

Lay  floating  many  a  rood 

Forthwith  upright  he  rean  ftom  o€  the  pool 

His  mighty  stature ;  on  each  hand  the  flamss 

Driv*n  hackward  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and  nA*4 

In  billows,  leave  i*  th*  midst  a  horrid  vale. 

Then  with  expanded  wings  be  steen  hb  flight 

Aloft,  Incambent  on  the  dusky  air 

That  relt  unusual  wdght 

—————  Ins  pondVovs  shield 
Ethereal  temper,  mascy,  large,  and  found. 
Behind  him  cast;  the  broad  clrcomlcreoee 
Hung  on  his  shoutderi  like  the  moon,  whose  och 
Thro*  optic  kIsm  the  Tuscan  artists  viaw 
At  ev*ninK,  from  the  top  or  Fesole, 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  deiay  new  lands, 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  on  her  spotty  globe. 
His  spear  (tu  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills  to  be  the  mast 
or  tome  great  ammtral,  were  but  a  wand) 
He  walk'd  witli,  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marl  * 

To  which  we  may  add  his  eall  Io  the  fisllea  aft' 
gels  that  lay  plunged  and  stnpified  la  tha  sm  of 

fire: 

<  He  callM  to  loud,  that  all  the  hoUnw  deep 
or  heU  re«>unded.* 

Bnt  there  b  no  single  passage  In  the  whole  poess 
worked  op  to  a  greaiter  sublimity,  than  that  whcte- 
in  his  person  is  described  in  those  celcbsatcd  liars } 


* He,  above  the  rest 

In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent. 
Stood  like  a  tower,  Ace.* 

His  sentiments  are  every  wmy  aasiseiable  to  kit 
character,  and  suitable  to  a  created  behig  of  tkr 
most  exalted  and  most  depraved  natare.  SmA  i» 
that  in  which  he  takes  possession  of  bis  place  sf 
torments: 


Hail  bononi  hail 


Infernal  vrorld!  and  thou  profoundest  bell 
Receive  thy  new  posymor,  oAe  vrho  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  chang'd  by  place  or  time/ 


And  afterwards : 


Here  at  least 


We  shall  be  ftcel  th*  Almighty  hath  not  bnOt 
Here  for  his  envy }  will  not  drive  us  hence : 
Here  we  may  reign  lecure  i  and  in  my  choioe 
Tb  rrign  is  worth  ambition,  tho^  in  hell: 
Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  beai 


Amidst  those  impieties  which  thia  enraged  spifit 
utteis  in  other  places  of  the  poem,  Che  author  ha* 
taken  care  to  introduce  none  that  u  not  big  with 
absurdity,  and  incapable  of  shocking  a  religiom 
reader  i  his  words,  as  the  poet  himself  de«ribrs 
them,  bearing  only  a  *  semblance  of  worth,  doc 
substance.*  He  is  likewise  with  great  an  de- 
scribed as  owning  his  advenary  to  be  Almiglrt;* 
Whatever  perverse  interpretation  he  puts  on  tie 
justice,  mercv,  and  other  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  he  frequently  coo  femes  his  oouiipotracr. 
that  being  the  perfection  he  was  forced  to  allow 
him,  and  the  only  consideration  which  could  tap* 
port  his  pride  under  the  shtmie  of  his  defeaL 

Nor  must  I  here  omit  that  beautiful  circnmituire 
of  his  bursting  out  In  tears,  upon  his  survey  of  ih»e 
innumerable  spirits  whom  he  hhd  involved  in  the 
same  guilt  and  ruin  with  himself: 


He 


prepar'd 


To  speak;  whereat  their  doubled  lanks  they  hcwd 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  hair  Incbte  him  round 
With  all  hi*  peer* :  AUeution  held  them  mutr. 
Thrice  he  sMay'd,  and  thrice.  In  spite  of 
Tcara,  such  as'  angels  wtr|>,  bunt  larth 


The  catalogue  of  evil  spirits  has  abundaarr  af 
learning  in  it,  and  a  very  agreeable  tarn  of  poser; ^ 
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The§  in  a  great  meamre  from  its  describing 
kco  wliere  they  were  worditpped,  by  thoie 
III  marks  of  rivers  so  frequent  among  the 
t  poets.  Hie  author  had  doobtless  in  thb 
flomer's  catalogue  of  ships,  and  Virgil's  list 
Tion,  in  his  ▼lew.  Tho  characters  of  Mo- 
id Belial  prepare  tlie  reader's  mind  for  tlieir 
ife  speeches  and  behaviour  in  the  second 
th  book«  The  account  of  Thammuz  is  finely 
ic,  and  suitable  to  what  we  fead  among  the 
s  of  the  worship  which  was  paid  to  that 


-Thammui  came  next  behind. 


se  annual  wound  In  Lebanon  allur'd 
Syrian  damaeb  to  lament  bis  &te, 
nYous  dittica  all  a  summer's  day ; 
c  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
purple  to  the  tea,  sapposM  with  blood 
bammuz  yearly  wounded :  the  k»ve  tale 
led  Sion*s  daQcbtcfB  with  like  heat, 
le  wanton  pasaions  in  the  sacred  porch 
iel  saw ;  wneq,  by  the  vialon  l«l» 
jt  surrey'd  the  dsrk  idelatrtai 
Ijenated  Jodah * 

eader  will  pardon  me  if  I  insert  as  a  note 
t>eaotiful  pnimge>  tlie  account  given  us  by 
;  ingenious  Mr.  Maandrell  of  this  ancient 
r  worshipf  and  probably  the  first  occasion 
a  sopentitioOi  '  We  came  to  a  fair  lam 
loubtless  the  ancient  river  Adonis,  so  & 
r  the  idolatrous  rites  performed  here  in  la- 
on  of  Adonis*  We  had  the  fortune  to  see 
ay  be  supposed  to  be  the  occasibn  of  that 
wliich  Lucian  relates  concerning  this  river. 
It  this  stream,  at  certain  seasons  of  tlie  year, 
ily  about  the  feast  of  Adonis,  is  of  a  bloody 
whicb  tbe  heathens  looked  upon  as  pro- 
from  a  kind  of  sympathy  In  the  river  for 
h  of  Adonis,  who  was  killed  by  a  wild 
the  mountains,  out  of  which  this  stream 
tomething  like  this  we  saw  actually  come 
for  the  water  was  stained  to  a  surprising 
i  and,  as  we  observed  in  travelling,  had 
red  the  sea  a  great  way  into  a  reddish  hue, 
led  doubtless  by  a  sort  of  minium,  or  red 
rasbed  into  the  river  by  the  violence  of  the 
d  not  by  any  stain  from  Adonises  blood.' 
massage  in  the  catalogue,  explaining  the 
how  spirits  transform  themselves  by  Con- 
or enlargement  of  their  dimensions,  is  io- 
1  with  great  judgment,  to  make  way  for 
sorpritfing  accidents  in  the  sequel  of  the 
There  follows  one  at  the  very  end  of  the 
•k,  which  is  what  the  French  critics  call 
MIS,  but  at  the  same  time  probable  by  rea^ 
he  passage  last  mentioiied.  As  soon  as  the 
palace  is  finislied^  we  are  told  the  multi- 
id  rabble  of  spirits  immediately  shrunk 
fe%  into  a  small  compass,  that  there  might 
I  for  such  a  oumberlem  assembly  in  this  car 
hall.  But  it  is  the  poet*s  refinement  upon 
igbt  wbich  I  most  admire,  and  which  is  in- 
ry  noble  io  itself.  For  he  tells  us,  that 
standing  the  vulgar  among  the  fallen  spirits 
ted  their  forms,  those  of  the  first  rank  and 
itill  preserved  their  natural  dimensions: 

IS  incoipoitel  tpirfta  m  smallest  forma 

c'd  tlieir  shapes  immoue,  and  were  at  large, 

;h  witho>it  number,  still  amidst  tbe  ball 

lat  infernal  oooct.    But  Ihr  within, 

in  their  own  dlmeasions  like  themselves, 

(Tcat  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim 

'Me  receai  and  secret  conclave  sat, 

>uMnd  demi-gods  (w  golden  scnu, 

iKnt  aad  full       ^ 


Tbe  character  of  Mammon,  aad  the  description 
of  the  Pandmmonium,  are  full  of  beauties. 

There  are  several  other  strokes  in  the  first  book 
wonderfully  poetical,  and  instances  of  thatsoblimd 
genius  so  peculiar  to  tbe  author.  Such  is  the  de 
scription  of  Asazel's  stature,  and  the  infernal  stand 
ard  which  he  unfurls  |  as  also  of  that  ghastly  light 
by  which  the  fiends  appear  to  one  another  in  thei^ 
place  of  torments: 

'  The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light, 

Save  what  the  gllmm'rtnf  of  those  livid  flsaua 

Casts  pale  and  dreadful ' 

The  shout  of  tbe  whole  host  of  fallen  angels 
when  drawn  up  in  battle  array  s 


'  The  univcfsal  boat  up  scdt 

A  shoot  that  torn  hell^  concav^  and  beyond 
Frightwl  the  idgn  of  Chaos  and  old  NighL* 

The  review  which  the  leader  makes  of  his  ln<« 
femal  armyi 


He  thito*  the  aimed  filca 


Darts  his  eiperiencM  eye,  and  soon  traverw 
The  whole  battalion  views,  their  order  due, 
Their  visages  and  stature  as  of  gods, 
Their  nnmlMT  last  be  sums)  and  now  his  heart 
Distends  with  prideg  and  hard'niiif  in  his  strength 
Gkirics ' 

» 

Hie  flash  of  light  which  appealed  upon  tM 
drawing  of  their  swords  i 

<  He  spakai  and  to  confirm  his  words  out  (lew 
MIllkNis  of  flaminf  swords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 
Of  mighty  chenibim  i  the  sudden  blaae 
Far  roofld  illomln'd  helL --«»' 

The  sudden  production  of  the  PtadsBnoniom 

*  Adon  SfUt  of  the  earth  a  (kbric  huge 
Rose  like  an  exhalation,  with  tbe  sound 
Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voioca  sweet.' 

The  artificial  illuminations  nfad^  In  iti 

-^-—  *  From  the  arch'd  roof 
Pnident  by  subtle  magic,  man/  a  row 
Of  starry  tamps  and  blazing  crescent^  fed 
With  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky—* 

There  are  also  several  noble  similes  and  allusions 
in  the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost.    And  here  t 
must  observe,  that  when  Milton  allndes  either  to 
things  or  persons,  he  nevjer  quits  his  simile  till  if 
rises  to  some  very  great  idea,  whicb  is  often  fo- 
reign to  the  occasion  that  gave  birth  to  it«    The 
resemblance  docs  not,  perhaps,  last  above  a  line  or 
two,  but  the  poet  runs  on  with  the  hint  till  he  has 
raised  out  of  it  some  glorious  image  or  sentimenti 
proper  to  inflame  the  mind  of  the  readef,  and  to 
give  it  that  sublime  kind  of  entertainment,  which 
is  suitable  to  the  nature  of  &n  heroic  poem.   Thoso 
who  are  acquainted  with  Homer*saod  Yirgirs  way 
of  writing,  cannot  but  be  jpleased  with  this  kind 
of  structure  in  Milton's  simiAtudes.   I  am  the  mord 
particular  on  this  head,  because  ignorant  readers^ 
who  have  formed  their  taste  upon  the  quaint  similes, 
and  little  turns  of  wit,  which  are  so  much  in  vogue 
among  modem  poets,  cannot  relish  these  beauties 
which  are  of  a  much  higher  nature,  and  are  there- 
fore apt  to  censure  Milton's  comparisons,  in  which 
they  do  not  see  any  surprising  points  of  likeness. 
Mon«ienr  Pertanit  was  a  man  of  this  vitiated  relish, 
and  for  that  very  reason  has  endeavoured  to  turn 
into  ridicule  several  of  Homer's  similitudes,  which 
he  calls  *  comparaiion*  d  tongue  queued  *  long-tailed 
comparisons.*    1  shall  conclude  tbh  paper  on  the 
first  book  of  Miltoa  with  the  answer  wbich  Moiu 
»A 
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slear  BoHeaa  ramket  to  Feifanlt  on  tbif  occasion : 
*  CompariMDs,*  savs  be, '  in  odet  and  epic  poemi, 
are  not  iotroduced  only  to  illnstrate  and  rmbelliah 
the  ducoone,  but  to  aoiue  and  relax  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  by  frequently  diten^agln^  him  from  too 
paiofol  an  attention  to  the  princip^  subject^  and 
by  leading  him  into  other  agreeable  images.  Ho- 
mer,' says  he,  *  excelled  in  this  particular,  whose 
comparisons  abound  with  such  ioiages  of  nature  as 
are  proper  to  relieve  and  diversify  bis  subjects. 
He  continually  instructs  the  reader,  and  makes  him 
take  notice,  even  in  objects  which  are  every  day 
before  our  eyes*  of  such  circumstances  as  we  should 
not  otherwise  have  observed.*  To  this  he  adds,  as 
a  maxim  onivefsally  acknowledged,  *  that  it  is  not 
necessary  in  poetry  for  the  points  of  the  compi^ 
rison  to  correspond  with  one  another  exactly,  but 
that  a  general  resemblance  is  sufficient,  and  that 
too  much  nicety  in  this  poiticular  savours  of  the 
rhetorician  and  epigrammatist.^ 

In  short,  if  we  look  into  the  conduct  of  Homer, 
Vifgil,  and  Milton,  as  the  great  fable  is  the  soul  of 
each  poem,  so,  to  give  their  works  an  agreeable 
variety,  their  epistles  are  so  many  short  fables, 
and  their  simileA  so  many  short  episodes;  to  which 
you  may  add,  if  you  please,  that  their  metaphors 
•re  so  many  short  similes.  If  the  reader  considen 
the  comparisons  in  the  first  book  of  Milton,  of  the 
sun  in  an  eclipse,  of  the  sleeping  leviathan,  of  the 
bees  swarming  about  their  hive,  of  the  fairy  dance, 
in  the  view  wherein  I  have  here  placed  nem,  he 
will  easily  discover  the  great  bcaaties  that  are  in 
each  of  those  pasnges. 

AODisoir.  L, 


K»304.    MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  \%r^lU'l2. 

Fulnut  aUl  venit  cC  c«oo  emrpUur  igni. 

VIRG.  JEo.  W.  v<r.  3. 

A  Istnit  file  preys  on  Ui  fev*riah  vdns. 

Tbb  circumstances  of  my  oonpespoadent,  whose  let- 
ter 1  now  insert,  are  so  frequent,  that  I  cannot 
want  compassion  so  much  as  tq  forbear  laying  it 
before  the  town.  There  is  something  so  mean  and 
inhuman  in  a  direct  Smithfield  bargain  for  children, 
that  if  this  lover  carries  his  point,  and  observes 
the  rules  he  pretends  to  follow,  I  do  not  only  wish 
him  success,  but  also  that  it  may  animate  others  to 
follow  hb  example.  I  know  not  one  motive  re* 
lating  to  this  life  which  could  prodnce  so  many 
honourable  and  worthv  actions,  as  the  hopes  of 
obtaining  a  woman  of  merit.  There  would  ten 
thousand  ways  of  industry  and  honest  ambition  be 
pursued  by  younf  men,  woo  believed  that  the  per- 
sons admired  had  value  enough  for  their  pasioo,  to 
attend  the  event  of  their  good  fortune  in  all  their 
applications,  in  order  to  make  their  circumstances 
fall  in  with  the  duties  they  owe  to  themselves,  their 
families,  and  their  country.  All  these  relations 
a  roan  should  think  of  who  intends  ta  go  into  the 
state  of  marriage,  and  expects  to  make  it  a  state 
•f  pleasure  and  satisfaction.. 


*  MB.  srccTAToa, 
*'  I  BAVB  for  some  yean  hidalgcd  a  passion  for  a 
\oung  lady  of  age  and  qnality  suitable  to  my  own, 
but  verir  much  superior  in  fortune.  It  is  the  fa- 
shion with  parents  (how  justly  I  leave  you  to  judge) 
to  make  all  regards  give  way  to  the  article  of 
wealth.  Fran  thb  one  consideration  it  Is,  tlyit  I 
have  coAceaM  the  ardent  love  I  have  for  her;  but    prays,  that  yon  will  pIcMe  lo 


I  am  beholden  to  the  force  of  ay  love  ftr  ■ssj 
advantages  which  1  reaped  frxim  it  towards  Ite 
better  conduct  of  my  life.  A  certain  complacestf 
to  all  the  world,  a  strong  desire  to  oblige  whcrwfr 
it  lay  in  my  power,  and  a  circomspect  bchsviosr 
in  all  my  words  and  actions,  have  rendered  bm 
more  particnlariy  acceptable  to  all  my  frieodsssd 
acquaintance.  Love  has  had  the  same  good  cipci 
upon  my  fortune  i  and  I  have  Increased  in  ridwii 
in  proportion  to  my  advaneemcnt  in  thoie  am 
which  make  a  man  agreeable  and  amiahle.  Thne 
b  a  certain  sympathy  which  will  tell  my  miiirfn 
from  these  circumstaoces,  that  it  b  I  who  writ  tkii 
for  her  reading,  if  you  will  please  to  iosen  it 
There  b  not  a  downright  enmi^,  bnt  a  great  cold- 
nem  between  our  parenti;  so  that  if  eicher  of  si 
declared  any  kind  sentiments  for  each  other,  kr 
friends  wonld  be  very  backward  to  lay  an  ohlip> 
tion  upon  our  family,  and  mine  to  reeeive  it  finm 
hers.  Under  these  delicate  circumstances,  it  b  ss 
easy  matter  to  act  with  safety.  1  have  no  ressos 
to  fancy  my  mistress  has  ,any  rcfard  for  me,  bB 
from  a  very  dbinterested  value  which  I  have  (or 
her.  If  from  any  hint  in  nay  fotare  ptper  of 
youfs,  she  gives  me  the  least  eacourageinet,  I 
donbt  not  but  I  shall  surmount  all  otker  dificiltifit 
and  inspired  by  so  noble  a  motive  for  the  csfv  «f 
my  fortune,  as  the  belief  she  b  to  be  ceneeraed  ■ 
it,  I  will  not  despair  of  recelviag  her  one  day  Craa 
her  fother^s  own  hand. 

*  I  am,  SIB, 
*  Your  nost  obedient  hoBblc 


*  CLTTAVOOU 
*  TO  Bf  S  WOBSBIP  TAB  SPBCTATOB. 

*  The  bumble  petition  of  Anthony  TUte-pace,  ns* 
tinner,  in  the  centre  of  Uncotn's-lBB-riddi, 


'  TluT  your  petitioner,  and  hb  fbeefathefs,  kstv 
been  sellers  of  books  for  time  immsmerial :  ilsi 
your  petitioner's  ancestor,* Croncb-back  Titb^psfr, 
was  the  first  of  that  vocation  la  Britain  i  wK 
keeping  hb  station  (in  foir  weachor)  at  the  csmrr 
of  Lothbury,  was,  by  vray  of  euBineBcy,  cslfd 
*"  The  Stationer,^'  a  aame  which  frosn  him  all  m- 
ceeding  booksellen  have  affected  to  bear:  iks( 
the  station  of  your  petitioner  aad  hb  fothcr  bs 
been  in  the  place  of  hb  present  settlement  e«« 
since  that  square  has  been  bailt :  that  your  peti- 
tioner has  formerly  had  the  honowr  of  your  «s^ 
ship's  cortom,  and  hopes  yoa  never  had  rinsss  w 
oompiain  of  your  pennyworths  t  that  partifubrir 
he  sold  you  your  fint  Lilly's  GnMamar,  and  si  iW 
same  time  a  Wit*s  Comosoavrealtk,  nlmast  m  fwd 
as  new  ^  moreover,  that  your  foil  nsdissenisl  cwa^ » 
in  spectatonhip  were  made  in  yo«r  petitnacr V 
shop,  were  you  oflen  practised  fSor  hoais  tsgcikcr* 
sometimes  on  hb  books  upon  the  ralb,  ssmensn 
on  the  little  hieroglyphics,  cither  gilt,rflvcRd,  w 
plain,  which  the  %yptian  woamn  OB  the 
of  the  shop  bad  wrought  in  glngsibtwd,  i 
times  on  the  English  yonth,  who  la 
there  were  exercbing  thsBMsIvs  la  Ibe  teaditbnsi 
sports  of  the  field, 

*  From  these  ossnldstBtioBs  it  \§,^ai  ymm  fi**- 
tioner  b  encouraged  to  apply  kinmclf  to  yos»  ^ 
to  proceed  hombly  to  argnaint  yoar  woAip,thii 
he  has  certain  iaielligeaee  that  yoa  receive  grf*t 
nnmben  of  defamatoiy  letten  designed  b>  tWir 
authon  to  be  published,  which  yoa  throw  ssade 
and  totally  neglect.  Your  petitioBCf  Ikttd^ 
ornvs.  that  von  will  niense  la   heslaw  oa  ba 
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ntmt  IcMeit,  aaA  Ik  h*|iet  hy  printing  ikem 

a  more  plentifiil  proviiion  for  bu  family  1 

the  wont,  he  mny  be  Allowed  to  tell  tlieni 

r  pound  weight  to  bii  good  emtonen  the 

•coolu  of  London  and  WcttminBter. 

And  yonr  petitioner  ihnll  e?er  pray,  Ac* 


*  TO  THB  IPBCTATOR. 

le  bumble  petition  of  Bartholomew  Ladylore, 
r  Roond-conrt,  in  the  parish  of  St.  MartfnV 
i-the-Fields,  In  behalf  of  himself  and  neigb- 
>ors. 


r  yonr  petitioners  haw  with  great  industry 
>plicatioD,  aitiYod  at  the  most  exact  art  of 
;ir>n  or  entreaty ;  that  by  a  beseeching  air, 
;naasiTe  address,  tlwy  have  far  many  years 
at  peaceably  drawn  in  every  tenth  pasien 
hetber  tbey  Intended  or  not  lo  caH  at  their 
to  come  in  nnd  bny ;  and  from  that  softnes 
laviour  have  arrived,  among  tradessBOD,  at 
Btle  appellation  of  **  The  Fawnen." 
at  there  have  of  late  set  np  amongst  ns,  cer- 
prsons  from  Bf oamoath-street  and  Long-lane, 
l»y  the  strength  of  their  arms,  and  loudness 
ir  throats,  draw  off  the  regard  of  all  passen- 
om  yonr  said  petitioners  9  from  which  vio- 
they  are  distiogvisbed  b}-  the  name  of  **  The 
en.** 

lat  while  your  petitioaers  stand  ready  to  ro- 
^a«eogen  with  a  submissive  bow,  and  repeat 
1  gentle  voice,  **  Ladies,  wimt  do  you  want  ? 
00k  in  here :"  the  Worriers  reach  out  their 
at  pbtol-shot,  and  seise  the  customers  at  arms- 
t. 

lat  while  the  Fawaers  strain  nnd  relax  the 
■8  of  tbeir  faces,  in  making  distinction  be^ 
a  spinster  ia  a  coloured  scarf  and  an  hand- 
iu  a  straw  bat,  the  Worrien  use  the  same 
ness  to  both,  and  prevail  upon  the  easiness  of 
idscngers,  to  the  impoverishment  of  your  peti- 
s. 

pur  petitioners,  tberefbre,  most  humbly  pray, 
he  Worriers  may  not  be  permitted  to  inhabit 
9lUer  parts  of  the  town;  and  that  Round- 
may  remain  a  receptacle  for  buyers  of  a  more 
Ittcation. 

*  And  your  petitionen,  ftc* 

*  The  peHHam  of  ike  JVM»-JSxdian^«,  concem- 
«  arts  of  bujfing  and  teUing,  and  particularljf 
g  goods  by  the  eompiexion  of  the  telleTf  will 
ndtred  on  another  oceathn, 

T. 
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Non  tali  auJtiUo,  nee  dejhuoribus  UHt 
Tanjtut  eget" 

TIRG.  ma,  U.  ver.  581. 

ThcM  timci  WBot  other  sidf. 

late  newspapers  being  full  of  the  pngect  now 
«t  in  the  court  of  France,  for  establishing  a 
ical  academy,  and  I  myself  having  received 
n  from  several  virtuosos  among  my  foreign 
'^poDdents,  which  give  some  light  into  that  af- 
I  intend  to  make  it  the  subject  of  this  day's 
Aiatiofl.    A  general  account  of  this  project 


may  b«  nt)t  with  in  the  Daily  Cowant  of  last  Fri- 
day, in  the  following  words,  translated  from  the 
Ganette  of  Amsterdam : 


February  18.  '  It  is  conHnned,  that  th« 
king  has  resolved  to  establish  a  new  academy  for 
politics,  of  which  the  Marqun  de  Torcy,  minister 
and  secretary  of  state,  is  to  be  protector.  Six  ac»> 
demicians  are  to  be  chosen,  endowed  with  proper 
talents  for  beginning  to  form  this  academy,  into 
which  no  person  is  to  be  admitted  under  twentjh 
five  yenn  of  age ;  they  must  likewise  have  each  an 
estate  of  two  thousand  livres  a  year,  eitber  in 
pomesslon,  or  to  come  to  them  by  inheritance.  The 
King  will  allow  to  each  a  pension  of  a  thousand 
Hvres.  They  are  likewise  to  have  able  masten  to 
teach  them  the  necessary  sciences,  and  to  instruct 
them  In  all  the  treaties  of  peac^  alliance,  and 
others,  which  have  been  made  in  several  ages  pas|. 
These  members  are  ^  meet  twice  a  week  at  the 
Louvre.  From  this  seminary  are  to  be  chosen  so* 
crptaries  to  embassies,  who  by  degrees  may  ad- 
vance to  higher  employments.* 

Cardinal  Richelieu's  politics  made  France  the 
terror  of  Europe.  The  statesmen  who  have  ap- 
peared in  that  nation  of  l<ite  years  Imve,  on 
the  contrary,  rendered  it  either  the  pity  or  con^ 
tempt  of  its  neighbonn.  The  Cardinal  erected 
that  famous  academy  which  has  carried  all  the 
pacts  of  polite  learning  to  the  greatest  height.  II  is 
chief  design  in  thnt  institution  was,  to  divert  the 
men  of  genius  from  meddling  with  politics,  a  pro- 
vince in  which  he  did  not  care  to  have  any  one  else 
interfere  with  him.  On  the  cootrary,  the  Marquis 
de  Torcy  seems  resolved  to  make  several  young 
men  in  France  as  wise  as  himself,  and  is  therefore 
taken  up  at  present  in  establishing  a  nursery  of 
statesmen. 

Some  private  letters  add,  that  there  will  also  be 
erected  a  seminary  of  petticoat  politicians,  who 
are  to  be  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  to  be  disiialched  into  foreign 
courts  upon  any  emergencies  of  state  f  but  as  the 
news  of  this  Inst  project  has  not  been  yet  confirmed^ 
I  shall  take  no  further  notice  of  it 

Several  of  my  readers  may  doubtlem  remember 
that  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war,  which 
had  bcea  carried  on  so  successfully  by  the  enemy, 
their  generals  were  many  of  them  transformed  into 
ambassadors  1  but  the  conduct  of  those  who  have 
commanded  in  the  present  war,  has,  it  seems, 
brought  so  little  honour  and  advantage  lo  their 
great  monarch,  that  he  b  resolved  to  trust  his  af- 
fairs no  longer  in  the  hands  of  those  military  gei^ 
tlemen. 

The  regulations  of  this  new  acadeiuy  ytfy  macb 
deserve  our  attention.  The  students  ace  to  have  in 
possessioo  or  reverrion  nn  estate  of  twu  thousand 
French  livres  per  annum,  which,  as  the  i^resent 
exchange  runs,  will  nosount  to  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  twentyVix  pounds  Engikh.  This,  with 
the  royal  allowance  of  a  thousand  ll^es,  will  enable 
them  to  find  themselves  in  coffee  and  snuff;  not  to 
mention  newspapers,  pens  and  ink,  wax  and  w^ 
fers,  with  the  like  necessaries  for  politicians. 

A  man  most  be  at  least  five-and-twenty  before 
he  can  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  this  nca- 
demy,  though  tliere  n  no  question,  but  many  grave 
persons  of  a  much  more  advanced  age,  who  have 
been  constant  renders  of  the  Paris  Gaiette,.  will 
be  glad  to  begin  the  worid  anew,  and  enter  them* 
selves  upon  this  list  of  politicians. 

The  society  of  these  hopeful  young  gentlemc* 
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It  to  be  Older  the  direction  of  «ix  pnfemm^  who* 
it  seemi,  are  to  be  specnlatiTe  statetmeB,  and 
drawn  oot  of  the  body  of  the  royal  academy. 
These  tiz  wlie  maiten,  aceordiog  to  my  private 
letter^  are  to  have  the  following  pails  allotted 
then. 

The  first  is  to  instmet  the  students  in  state  leger- 
demain ;  as  how  to  take  olT  the  impression  pf  a 
seal,  to  split  a  wafer,  to  open  a  letter,  to  fold  it 
up  again,  with  other  the  like  ingenious  feats  of 
dexterity  and  art.  When  the  students  have  ac- 
romplislied  themseWes  in  this  part  of  their  pro- 
fession, they  are  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
their  second  instructor,  who  is  a  kind  of  posture* 
master, 

Tbb  artist  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  judici- 
oosly,  to  shrug  up  their  shoulders  in  a  dubious  case, 
to  connive  with  either  eye  $  and,  in  a  word,  Uie 
whole  practice  of  political  grimace. 

The  third  is  a  sort  of  loognage-maater,  who  is  to 
instruct  tliem  in  the  style  proper  for  a  minister  in 
his  ordinary  discourse.  And  to  the  end  that  this 
college  of  stiOesmen  may  be  thoroughly  practised 
in  the  political  style,  they  are  to  make  use  of  it  in 
their  common  conversations,  before  they  are  em- 
ployed either  in  foreign  or  domestic  affiUrs.  If 
.one  of  them  asks  another, -what  oVlock  it  is,  the 
other  is  to-answer  him  indirectly,  and  If  possible, 
to  turn  off  the  question.  If  he  is  desired  to  change 
a  loois  d*or,  he  must  beg  time  to  consider  of  it.  If 
It  be  inquired  of  him,  whether  the  king  is  at  Ver. 
sallies  or  Marly,  he  must  answer  in  a  whisper.  If 
he  be  asked  the  news  of  the  late  Gazette,  or  the 
subject  of  a  proclamation,  he  is  to  reply,  that  he 
has  not  yet  read  it  i  or  if  he  does  not  care  for  ex- 
plaining himself  so  far,  he  needs  onlv  draw  his 
brow  up  in  vrrinkles,  or  elevate  the  len  shoulder. 

The  fourth  professor  is  to  teach  the  whole  art  of 
political  charactcn  and  hieroglyphics;  and  to  the 
end  that  they  may  be  perfect  also  in  this  practice, 
they  are  no^  to  send  a  note  to  one  another  (though 
it  be  but  to  borrow  a  Tacitus  or  a  Machlavd) 
which  is  not  written  in  cipher. 

Their  fifth  professor,  it  is  thought,  wiU  be  cho- 
sen out  of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  and  is  to  be  wdl 
read  in'  the  controvefBies  of  probable  doctrines, 
mental  reitrvation,  and  the  rights  of  princes.  This 
learned  man  is  to  instruct  tiMm  in  tae  grammar, 
syntax,  and  construing  part  of  Treaty  Latin  i  how 
to  distingubh  between  the  spirit  and  the  letter,  and 
likewise  demonstrate  how  tlie  same  form  of  words 
may  lay  an  obligation  upon  any  prince  in  Europe, 
dilwrent  from  that  which  it  lays  upon  his  most 
Christian  mi^esty.  He  Is  likewise  to  teach  them 
the  art  of  finding  flaws,  loop-holes,  and  eva- 
fions,  in  the  most  solemn  compacts,  smd  particu- 
lariy  a  great  rabbinical  secret,  levived  of  late  yean 
by  the  fhitemity  of  Jesuits,  namely,  that  contradic- 
tory interpretations  of  the  same  article  may  both 
of  them  be  true  and  valid. 

When  our  statesmen  are  sufliciently  Improved 
by  these  several  instructors,  they  are  to  receive 
their  last  polishing  from  one  who  is  to  act  among 
them  as  master  of  the  ceremonies.  This  gentleman 
is  to  give  them  lectures  upon  the  important  points 
of  the  elboiw-chair  and  the  stair-head,  to  instruct 
them  In  the  diflerent  situations  of  the  right  hand, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  bows  and  inclinations  of 
all  sixes,  measures,  and  ptoportions.  In  short,  this 
professor  is  to  give  the  society  their  stlffeoing,  and 
Infuse  into  their  manners  that  beautiful  political 
■tarch,  which  may  qualify  them  for  levees,  con- 
ferences, visits,  and  make  them  shine  In  what  vul- 
gar minds  are  apt  to  look  upon  as  trifles. 


I  have  nat  yet  heard  any 
which  are  to  be  observed  ia  tide  society  ol  m 
fledged  statesmen!  bat  I  amit  confess,  had  I  a  wa 
of  flve-and-twenty,  that  should  take  itiato  hit  hmd 
at  that  age  to  set  up  for  a  politiciaa,  I  think  1 
should  go  near  to  disinherit  him  for  a  blockhesi 
Besides,  1  should  be  apprehensive  lest  the  mm 
arts  which  are  to  enable  him  to  aegoclate  betwcca 

Ctentates,  mi^t  a  little  infect  his  ordinary  be- 
viour  between  man  and  man.  There  Is  ao  qso. 
tion  but  these  young  MachiaTcls  will«  ia  a  litife 
time,  turn  their  college  upside  down  with  pitta 
and  stratagems,  and  lay  as  many  scheaMs  to  cir- 
cumvent one  another  in  a  frog  or  a  sallad,  m  the? 
Boay  hereafter  put  in  practice  to  over-reach  a  Bci|ib- 
bouring  prince  or  state. 

We  are  told,  that  the  Spartans,  though  they  p» 
nished  theft  ia  the  yonna  nwa  irhea  it  was  dims, 
vered,  looked  upon  it  as  noooarable  if  it  sacceed- 
ed.  Provided  the  conveyance  was  clean  and  «»* 
suspected,  a  youth  might  afterwards  boast  of  it 
This,  say  the  historians,  was  to  keep  them  fhsrp, 
and  to  hinder  them  from  being  imposed  apoa,  citkr 
in  their  public  or  private  aegociations.  HVhrthcr 
any  such  relaxations  of  morality,  such  little  jmt 
iTefprif,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  thb  intended 
seminary  of  politicians,  1  shall  leave  to  the  mhdam 
of  their  founder. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  have  &ir  waring  gitrct 
us  by  this  doughty  body  of  statesmen:  and  ai 
Sylla  saw  many  M arius*s  in  Cmsar,  so  I  think  ve 
may  discover  many  Torcys  in  this  college  of  acadr- 
micians.  Whatever  we  think  of  ourselves,  I  an 
afraid  neither  our  Smyrna  nor  St.  Jamcs*s  will  be 
a  match  for  it.  Our  coflceJwuscs  arc,  indeed,  very 
good  institutions;  but  whether  or  no  these  our  Br^ 
tish  schools  of  politics  may  furnish  out  as  able  es- 
voys  and  secretorics  as  an  academy  that  Is  set  a|wt 
for  that  purpose,  will  deserve  our  serious  oobmsi- 
tion,  especially  if  we  remember  that  oar  couaiiy 
is  more  faoMus  for  producing  men  of  integrity  thm 
statesmen :  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  Frnch  trwifc 
and  British  policy  make  a  conspicuous  flgure  is 
Nothing;  as  the  Eari  of  Rochester  has  very  wril 
observed  in  his  admirable  poem  upon  that  hanra 
subject. 

ADDISOW.  Lm 
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What  bcftaty»  or  what  chastity,  can  bear 
flo  freat  a  price,  If  ttately  and  icvcfi 
SbcftUillniultir 

DRTDEN. 

'  m.  SPBCTATOa, 

*  I  waiTE  this  to  communicate  to  you  a  ssisfcrtase 
which  frequently  happens,  and  therefore  desrnn 
a  consolatory  discoune  on  the  subject.  I  vai 
within  this  half  year  in  the  possesMon  of  m  oNch 
beauty  and  as  many  lovers  as  any  youag  Ud}  ia 
England,  But  my  admiren  have  teft  me,  and  I 
cannot  complain  of  their  behaviour.  I  have  wttkis 
that  tbne  had  the  small-pox :  and  this  fnce,  uhkk 
(according  to  many  amorous  epfstles  which  1  hart 
by  me)  was  the  seat  of  all  that  is  beaatiful  ia  «•- 
man,  is  now  disfigured  with  scaia.  It  goes  to  thr 
very  soul  of  me  to  speak  what  f  really  thiak  af 
my  face;  and  though  I  thiok  1  did  not  over-cacr 
my  beauty  while  1  had  it,  it  has  extrenwlTad* 
vanced  in  iU  value  with  me,  now  It  is  lost  Ihcre 
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ciramMteiiee  whkli  nakct  my  case  very  par- 
r;  the  ugliest  fellow  that  erer  pretended  to 
ras  and  b  moit  in  my  favour,  and  be  treati 
t  present  tlie  most  onreasooably.     If  you 

make  him  retam  an  oUii^ation  which  he 
me,  in  iihin|;  a  person  that  is  not  amiaMe— 
lere  is,  I  fear,  no  pdmibility  of  making  pas- 
Dove  by  the  mles  of  reason  and  gratitude. 
ly  what  you  can  to  one  who  has  sunrived 
f,  and  knows  not  how  to  act  in  a  new  being, 
vera  are  at  the  feet  of  my  rivals,  my  rifali 
vry  day  bewailing  me,  and  I  cannot  enjoy 
I  am,  by  reason  of  the  distracting  renec- 
ipon  what  I  was.  Consider,  the  woman  I 
id  not  die  of  old  age,  but  I  was  taken  olf 
prime  of  yooth,  and  according  to  the  course 
ore  may  have  forty  years  after-life  to  come. 
!  nothing  of  myself  left,  which  I  like,  but 

*  I  am,  SIB, 
'  Your  most  bumble  servant, 

*  PAaTBaWISSA  *.' 

pn  Lewis  of  France  had  lost  the  battle  of 
ies,  the  addresses  to  him  at  that  time  were 
his  fortitude ;  and  they  turned  his  mbfor- 
>  his  glory ;  in  that,  during  his  prosperity, 
lid  never  have  manifested  his  heroic  con- 
under  distresses,  and  so  the  worid  had  lost 
•St  eminent  part  of  his  character.  Parthe- 
conditioo  gives  her  the  same  opportunity : 
»  resign  conquests  is  a  task  as  difBcult  in 
ty  as  an  hero.  In  the  very  entrance  upon 
)rk  she  must  bum  all  her  love-letters;  or, 
lie  is  so  candid  as  not  to  call  her  lovers,  who 
her  no  longer,  unfaithful,  it  would  be  a 
ood  beginning  of  a  new  life  from  that  of  a 
',  to  send  them  back  to  those  who  writ  them, 
bis  honest  inscription,  '  Articles  of  a  mar- 
reaty  broken  off  by  the  small-pox.*  I  have 
but  one  instance  where  a  matter  of  this 
ent  on  after  a  like  misfortune,  where  the 
vho  was  a  woman  of  spirit,  writ  thb  billet 
lover : 


HI  flattered  me  before  I  had  this  terrible 
)r,  pray  come  and  see  me  now :  but,  if  you 
ly  liked  me,  stay  away  $  for  I  am  not  the 

*  CORIIfirA.* 

lover  thought  there  was  something  so  spright- 
er  behaviour,  that  he  answered : 

DAW, 

not  obliged,  since  you  are  not  the  same  wo- 

0  let  you  know  whether  I  flattered  you  or 
at  I  assure  you  I  do  not,  when  I  tell  you  I 
ic  you  above  all  your  sex,  and  hope  you 
ear  what  may  befal  me  when  we  are  both 
t  well  as  yon  do  what  happens  to  yourself 
>a  are  single  |  therefore  I  am  ready  to  take 

spirit  for  my  companion  as  soon  as  you 

*  AMILCAR.* 

'arthenissa  can  now  possess,  her  own  mind, 
nk  as  little  of  her  beauty  as  she  ought  to 

1  letter  t«  ascribed  lo  Mr.  Hughef;  and  the  person 
to,  under  the  nunc  of  PuthenitM.  Is  tald  to  bare 
diss  Rotheriiam,  afterwards  marriea  t»  the  Ret.  Mr. 
u»ccr  of  ftbted-school,  la  Ssicx. 


have  done  when  she  had  it,  there  will  be  no  great 
diminution  of  her  charms  i  and  if  she  was  for- 
merly affected  too  much  with  them,  an  easy  beha* 
viour  will  more  than  make  up  for  the  loss  of  them. 
Take  the  whole  sex  together,  and  you  find  those 
who  have  the  ptrongest  possession  of  men's  hearts 
are  not  eminent  for  their  beauty.  You  see  it  often 
happen,  that  those  who  engage  men  to  the  greatest 
violence,  are  such  as  those  who  are  strangers  to 
them  would  take  to  be  remarkably  defecUve  for 
that  end.  The  fondest  lover  1  know,  said  to  me 
one  day  in  a  crowd  of  women  at  an  entertain- 
ment of  music, '  You  have  often  heard  me  talk  of 
my  beloved:  that  woman  there,*  continued  he, 
smiling,  when  he  had  fixed  my  eye,  '  is  her  very 
picture.*  The  lady  he  showed  me  was  by  much 
the  least  remarkable  for  beauty  of  any  in  the 
whole  assembly  I  but  having  my  curiosity  ex- 
tremely raised,  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  off  her. 
Her  eyes  at  last  met  isioe,  and  with  a  sudden  sur- 
prise she  looked  round  her  to  see  who  near  her 
was  remarkably  handsome  that  I  was  gazing  at. 
This  little  act  explained  the  secret.  She  did  not 
understand  herself  for  the  object  of  love,  and 
therefore  she  was  so.  The  lover  is  a  very  honest 
plain  man  $  and  what  charmed  him  was,  a  penon 
that  goes  along  with  him  in  the  cares  and  joys  of 
life,  not  taken  up  with  herself,  but  sincerely  at- 
tentive, with  a  ready  and  cheerful  mind,  to  accom- 
pany him  in  either. 

I  can  tell  Parthenissa  for  her  comfort,  that  the 
beauties,  generally  speaking,  are  the  most  imper- 
tinent and  disagreeable  of  women.  An  apparent 
desire  of  admiration,  a  reflection  upon  their  own 
merit,  and  a  precise  behaviour  in  their  general 
conduct,  are  almost  inseparable  accidents  in  beau- 
ty. All  yon  obtain  of  them,  is  granted  to  impor- 
tunity and  solicitation  for  what  did  not  deserve  so 
much  of  your  time,  and  you  recover  from  the  pos- 
session of  it  as  out  of  a  dream. 

You  are  ashamed  of  the  vagaries  of  fancy 
which  so  strangely  misled  you,  and  your  admiraF 
tion  of  a  beauty,  merely  as  such,  is  inconsistent 
with  a  tolerable  reflection  upon  yourself.  The 
cheerful  good-humoured  creatures,  into  whose  heads 
it  never  entered  that  they  could  make  any  man  un- 
^PPy*  *i^  ^^^  persons  formed  for  making  men 
happy.  There  is  Miss  Liddy  can  dance  a  jig,  raise 
paste,  write  a  good  hand,  keep  an  account  give 
a  reasonable  answer,  and  do  as  she  is  bid ;  while 
her  eldest  sister.  Madam  Martha,  is  out  of  humour, 
has  the  spleen,  learns  by  reports  of  people  of 
higher  quality  new  ways  of  being  uneasy  and  dis- 
pleased. And  this  happens  for  no  reason  in  the 
world,  but  that  poor  Liddy  knows  she  has  no  such 
thing  as  a  certain  negligence  that  is  so  becoming; 
that  there  is  not  I  know  not  what  in  her  air;  and 
that  if  she  talks  like  a  fool,  there  is  no  one  will 
say,  *  Well !  I  know  not  what  it  is,  but  every  thing 
pleases  when  she  speaks  it.* 

Ask  any  of  the  husbands  of  your  great  beauties, 
and  they  will  tell  you  that  they  hate  their  wives 
nine  hours  of  every  day  they  pass  together,  lliere 
is  such  a  particularity  for  ever  affected  by  them, 
that  they  are  encumbered  with  their  ^charms  in  all 
they  say  or  do.  They  pray  at  public  devotions  as 
they  are  beauties.  They  convene  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions as  they  are  beauties.  Ask  Belinda  what 
it  is  o*clock,  and  she  is  at  a  stand  whether  so  great 
a  beauty  should  answer  you.  In  a  word,  I  think, 
instead  of  offering  to  administer  consolation  to 
Parthenissa,  I  should  congratulate  her  metamor- 
phosis ;  and  however  she  thinks  she  was  not  in  the 
least  Insolent  in  the  prosperity  of  her  charms,  she 
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wai  tmm^  m  Io  And  the  may  nake  bctielf  a 
iBiich  more  a^^eable  croUure  in  her  prefenc  ad- 
vcnlty.  The  endca? our  to  please  if  highly  pro- 
noted  by  a  oomcioiMaem  that  the  approbation  of 
the  peivon  you  would  be  agreeable  to,  h  a  favoor 
yon  do  not  deserve;  for  in  this  case,  amiraace  of 
•aocem  is  the  most  certaio  way  to  ditappointment. 
Good-nature  will  alwayf  supply  the  absence  of 
beauty,  but  tieauty  cannot  long  supply  the  alMence 
of  good-nature. 

P.  8. 

•  MADAM,  •  FtbruMy  18. 

'  I  HATE  youri  of  this  day,  wherein  you  twice  bid 
me  not  disoblige  you  %  but  yon  must  explain  youN 
self  further  before  1  know  what  to  do. 

'  Your  most  obedient  tenrant, 

'  THB  tPBCTATOR.* 

T. 


trsm.  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY 81, 1711-19. 


yenate  diu,  quidjtrre  rteuteM, 


Quid  vateatU  hitmeri—. 


nOR.  An  FMt  ▼«.  9PL 


Oftwi  try  wh«t  weight  you  can  rapport. 
And  what  four  sbouldcn  are  too  weak  to  bear. 

ROflCOMMON. 

t  AM  SO  well  pleased  with  the  following  letter,  that 
I  am  in  hopes  it  will  not  be  a  disagreeable  present 
to  the  public : 

'  Ria, 
'  Though  1  believe  none  of  your  readers  more  ad- 
mire your  agreeable  manner  of  working  up  trifles 
than  myself,  yet  as  your  speculations  are  now 
swelling  into  volumes,  and  will  io  all  probability 
pass  down  to  future  ages,  roethinlis  1  would  have 
no  single  subject  in  them,  wherein  the  general  good 
of  mankind  is  concerned,  left  unfinished. 

'  I  have  a  long  time  expected  with  great  Impa* 
ticnce  that  you  would  enlarge  upon  the  ordinary 
mistalies  which  are  committed  in  the  education  of 
our  children.  I  the  more  easily  flattered  myself 
that  you  would  one  time  or  other  resume  this  con- 
sideration, because  you  tell  us  that  your  168tb 
Caper  was  only  composed  of  a  few  broken  hints ; 
ut  finding  myself  hitherto  disappointed,  1  have 
▼entorcd  to  send  yon  my  own  thoughts  on  this 
subject. 

*  I  remember  Pericles,  in  his  famous  oration  at 
the  funeral  of  those  Athenian  young  men  who  pe- 
rished in  the  Sam'wa  expedition,  has  a  thought 
▼ery  much  celebrated  by  several  aacient  critics, 
immely,  that  the  loss  which  the  commonwealth 
suffered  by  the  destruction  of  its  youth,  was  like 
the  lorn  which  the  year  would  suffer  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  spring.    The  pr^udice  which  the 

Eublic  sustains  from  a  wrong  education  of  children, 
\  an  evil  of  the  same  nature,  as  It  in  a  manner 
starves  posterity,  and  defrauds  our  country  of  those 
penons  who,  with  due  care,  might  make  an  emi- 
nent figure  in  their  respective  posts  of  life. 

*  I  have  seen  a  book  written  by  Juap  Huartes,  a 
Spanish  physician,  entitled  Examen  de  Ingenios  «, 
wherein  he  lays  it  down  as  one  of  hh  first  posi- 
tions, that  nothing  but  nature  can  qualify  a  man 
for  learning ;  and  that  without  a  proper  teroperap 
mcot  for  the  particular  art  or  science  which  he 

•  There  i»  an  EDclisb  transUtlon  under  the  title  of  *Thc 
Trial  of  WIU,'  Vvo. 


stvdics,  his  Htmost  pains  nod  applieHlioa« 
by  the  ablest  masters,  will  be  to  no  purpose. 

'  He  illustimtci  this  by  the  example  of  Tally^ 
^son  Marcus. 

*  Cicero,  in  order  to  accomplifh  hk  Ma  la  tkm 
sort  of  learning  which  he  designed  him  fSor,  sat 
him  to  Athens,  the  most  odehsated  academy  «t 
that  time  in  the  worid,  and  where  a  vaat  eoncoune, 
out  of  the  most  poKte  nations,  ooald  not  Iwt  fur- 
nish the  yonng  gentleman  vrith  a  asultitadc  of  gfcat 
exampio  and  accidents  that  migjht  insensibiy  hare 
instructed  him  in  his  designed  studies.  He  placed 
him  under  the  care  of  Cratippus,  who  was  one  of 
(he  greatest  philosopheis  of  the  age ;  and,  as  if  all 
the  books  which  were  at  that  time  written  had  bm 
beea  sufficient  for  hb  use,  he  compcaed  otheis  oa 
purpose  for  him :  notwithstanding  all  this,  hbiory 
informs  us  that  Marcm  praved  a  mere  blockhead, 
and  that  nature  (who  it  seemi  was  even  with  tks 
son  for  her  prodigality  to  the  fadier)  rendered  hisi 
incapable  of  impsoving  by  all  the  rules  of  elo- 
quence, the  precepts  of  philosophy,  his  own  eodea- 
vours,  and  the  most  refined  convenatioo  In  Athem. 
This  aathor  therefore  proposes,  that  there  iheald 
be  certain  triers  or  examiners  appoiated  by  tke 
state,  to  inspect  the  genius  of  every  particular  bo«, 
and  to  allot  him  the  part  that  is  moM  snitable  toliu 
natural  talents. 

*  Plato,  in  one  of  bis  dialogues,  tells  us,  that  So^ 
crates,  who  was  the  son  of  a  midwife,  ued  to  «>, 
that  as  his  mother,  though  she  was  very  skilful  is 
her  profession,  could  not  deliver  m  woman  ualeu 
she  was  firnt  with  child,  so  neither  cooM  he  hinielf 
raise  knowledge  out  of  a  mind  where  nature  hsd 
not  planted  it. 

'  Accordingly,  the  method  this  philoaophcr  look, 
of  Instructing  his  scholars  by  several  interrogalorm 
or  questions,  was  only  helpiif  the  birth,  and  brisl- 
ing (heir  own  thoughts  to  light. 

*  The  Spanish  doctor  above  mentioned,  as  hs 
speculations  grew  more  refined,  asserts,  that  e«ery 
kind  of  wit  Ims  a  particular  science  cormpoadisf 
to  it,  «nd  in  which  alon^  it  can  be  truly  excellesL 
As  to  those  geniuses  which  may  seem  to  ba«e  u 
equal  aptitude  for  several  things,  he  regards  tkm 
as  so  many  unfinished  pieces  of  nature  wioagbt  of 
in  haste. 

'  There  are  indeed  but  very  few  to  whom  naisie 
has'been  so  unkind,  that  they  are  not  capable  of 
shioinc  in  some  science  or  other.  There  b  a  err- 
tain  bias  towards  knowledge  in  every  mind,  ubicl 
may  be  strengthened  and  uaproved  by  proper  af 
plications. 

*  The  story  of  Clavius  •  b  very  well  knows.  He 
was  entered  in  a  college  of  Jesuits,  and,  after  hsf* 
ing  been  tried  at  several  parts  of  Icandag,  wai 
upon  the  point  of  beina  dismimed  as  an  hopeleu 
blockhead,  until  one  oi  the  fathers  took  it  tnio  ka 
head  to  make  an  essay  of  hb  parts  in  geonetri. 
which,  it  seems,  hit  hb  genius  so  luckily,  thai  be 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  greatest  matbeaaaii- 
cians  of  the  age.  It  b  commonly  thought  thai  ike 
sagacity  of  the  father^  In  discovering  the  iskai 
of  a  young  student,  has  not  a  little  cooiribsiH 
to  the  figure  which  their  order  has  made  ia  tkr 
world. 

'  How  different  from  thb  manner  of  cducatim  • 
that  which  prevaib  In  our  own  country !  «ber( 
nothing  i«  more  usual  than  to  see  forty  or  fifty  k"?^ 
of  several  ages,  tempers,  and  Inclinatioos,  na^nl 


o  Cbrfttofdier  Ctovios,  a  Ccnaao  jcMfl, 
bif  matbematkm)  knowledie,  and  omplofod  ^ 
In  the  refonuatioB  of  Uic  eahudw,  waa  autki 
In  folio,  and  died  at  Room  ia  16tflb  •§•'  75. 
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ler  in  tbe  nme  clasB,  employed  «j;>oB  the  lame 
■9,  and  cajained  the  uiine  tasks !  Whatever 
natural  geaiw  nay  be,  they  are  all  to  be 
poets,  Mitoriaiia,  and  onion  alike.  They 
1  obliged  to  have  the  mae  capacity,  to  bring 
0me  tale  of  yene^  and  to  furaish  out  the 
portion  of  prose.  Eveiy  boy  is  boond  to 
j  good  a  nienuiry  as  the  captain  of  the  form, 
brief,  instead  of  adapting  stodtes  to  the 
alar  geoins  of  a  yootb,  we  expect  firom  the 
nao  that  he  should  adapt  his  genius  to  Iris 
I.  This,  1  must  confess,  is  not  so  much  to  be 
id  to  the  instructor,  as  to  the  parent,  who 
;Trr  be  brought  to  believe,  that  his  son  is  not 
Ic  of  performing  as  much  as  his  neighbour's, 
tat  be  may  not  make  him  whatever  he  has  a 
:o. 

the  present  age  b  more  laadable  than  those 
have  gone  before  it  in  any  single  particular, 
1  that  generous  care  which  several  well-dis- 
penons  have  taken  in  the  education  of  poor 
!o ;  and  as  In  these  charity-schoob  there  is 
ice  left  for  the  overweening  fondness  of  a 
:,  the  direeton  of  them  wcraM  make  them 
cial  to  the  public,  if  they  considered  the 
It  which  I  have  been  thus  long  inculcating, 
night  easily,  by  well  examining  the  parts  of 
inder  their  inspection,  make  a  just  distribu- 
r  tbem  into  proper  classes  and  divisions,  and 

0  tliem  this  or  that  particular  study,  as  their 
qualifies  them  for  professions,  trades,  handi- 
,  or  Bervice  by  sea  or  land, 

Bw  is  this  kind  of  regulation  wanting  ill  the 
prat  professions  I 

r.  South,  complaining  of  penons  who  took 
them  holy  orders,  though  altogether  noquali- 
T  the  sacred  function,  says  somewhere,  that 
a  nmn  runs  his  head  against  a  pulpit,  wh6 
have  done  his  country  excellent  service  at  a 
i-tiail. 

like  manner  many  a  lawyer,  who  makes  but 
iflcrent  figure  at  the  bar,  might  have  made 

elegant  waterman,  and  have  shined  at  the 
le-staira,  thoogh  be  can  get  no  business  in  the 

liave  known  a  corn-cutter,  who  with  a  right 
tioo  would  have  been  an  exceUent  physician. 
»  descend  lower,  are  not  our  streets  filled 
agactoos  draymen,  and  politicians  in  liveries ! 
ive  several  tailors  of  six  foot  high,  and  meet 
lany  a  broad  pair  of  shoulders  that  are  thrown 
upon  a  barber,  when  perhaps  at  the  same 
re  see  a  pigmy  porter  reeling  under  a  burden, 
light  have  managed  a  needto  with  much  dex- 

or  have  snapped  his  fingen  with  great  ease 
iself,  and  advantage  to  the  public 
le  Spartans,  tfaon^  they  acted  with  the  spirit 

1  am  here  speaking  o/,  carried  it  much  far- 
oui  what  I  propose.   Ainong  them  it  was  not 

1  for  the  father  himself  to  bring  op  his  chil- 
ifter  his  own  fancy.    As  sooo  as  they  were 

years  old,  they  were  all  listed  in  several 
inies,  and  disciplined  by  the  public.  The  old 
irere  spectators  of  their  performances,  who 
raised  quarrels  among  them,  and  set  them  at 
with  one  another,  that  by  those  eariy  disco- 
they  might  see  how  their  several  talents  lay, 
without  any  regard  to  their  quality,  disposed 
m  accordingly,  for  the  service  of  the  eommon- 
b.  By  this  means  Sparta  soon  became  the 
m  of  Greece,  and  famous  through  the  whole 
1  for  her  civil  and  military  discipline. 
f  you  think  this  letter  ilcservcs  a  place  among 


s6r 

your  specniationB,  I  may  purihaps  trapble  you  with 
other  tiionghls  on  the  same  subject  •• 

*  I  am,  dcc.'» 


BUDOKLLi 
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'JamproUrem, 


FironU  pettt  Laiagt  mftriium, 

HOR.  Od.  T.  1.  ii.  ver.  IS. 


lalsge  will  toon  proclsim 


Her  loTC,  nor  blush  to  own  her  fhune. 

CREECH. 

'  Mm.  SPRCTATOR, 

*  I  otvB  'you  this  trouble  in  order  to  propose  my^ 
self  to  you  as  an  assistant  in  the  weightv  cares 
which  you  have  thought  fit  to  undetgo  for  the  pub« 
lie  good.  I  am  a  very  great  lover  of  woi^en,  that 
b  to  say,  honestly  i  and  as  it  is  natural  to  study 
what  one  likes,  I  have  industriously  applied  myself 
to  nndentand  them.  The  present  circumstance  re- 
lating to  them  is,  that  I  think  there  wants  under 
yon,  as  Spectator,  a  person  to  be  disttaguished  and 
vested  In  the  power  and  quality  of  a  censor  on 
marriages  f .  I  lodge  at  the  Temple,  and  know, 
by  seeing  women  come  hither,  and  afterwards  ob- 
serving them  conducted  by  their  counsel  to  judges* 
chaml^rs,  that  there  is  a  custom  in  case  of  making 
conveyance  of  a  wife*s  estate,  that  she  b  carried 
to  a  judge*s  apartment,  and  left  alone  with  him, 
to  be  examined  in  private,  whether  she  has  not 
been  frightened  or  sweetened  by  her  spouse  Into 
the  act  she  b  going  to  do,  or  whether  it  b  of  her 
own  free  wiH.  Now  if  this  be  a  method  founded 
upon  reason  and  equity,  why  should  there  not  be 
abo  a  proper  ofllcer  for  examining  such  as  are  eo> 
tering  into  die  state  of  matrimony,  whether  they 
are  forced  by  parents  on  one  side,  or  moved  by 
interest  only  on  the  other,  to  come  together,  and 
bring  forth  such  awkward  hein  as  are  the  product 
of  half  love  and  constrained  compliances  ?  There 
is  no  body,  though  I  say  it  myself,  would  be  fitter 
for  thb  oflice  than  1  am :  for  I  am  an  ugly  fellow, 
of  great  wit  and  sagacity.  My  fother  was  an  hale 
country  squire,  my  mother  a  witty  beauty  of  no 
fortune.  The  match  was  made  by  consent  of  my 
mother's  parents  against  her  own,  and  I  am  the 
child  of  the  rape  on  the  wedding-night  $  so  that  i 
am  as  healthy  and  as  homely  as  my  father,  but  aa 
sprightly  and  agreeable  as  my  mother..  It  would 
be  of  great  ease  to  you,  if  you  would  use  me  under 
you,  that  matches  might  be  better  regulated  for  the 
future,  and  we  might  have  no  more  children  of 
squabbles.  I  ihall  not  reveal  all  my  pretensiont .' 
till  I  receive  your  answer ;  and  am, 

'  SIR, 

^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*  siuLEs  PAummt* 

'  m.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  AM  one  of  those  unfortunate  men  within  the 
city-walls,  who  am  married  to  a  woman  of  quality, 
but  her  temper  is  something  dilTerent  from  that  of 
Lady  Anvil  j.  My  lady*s  whole  time  and  thoughts 
are  spent  in  keeping  op  to  the  mode  both  in  apparel 
and  furniture.  All  the  goods  in  my  house  have 
been  changed  three  times  in  seven  years.  I  liave 
had  seven  children  by  her  %  and  by  our  asarrii^e- 


•  See  Hot.  313  snd  397. 
f  ls«Uic4thlttt«riBN<i3IO. 
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ftrticlci  lilt  was  to  hate  her  apartnent  new  fur- 
nithed  u  often  ai  the  lay-in.  Notbini;  in  our  house 
h  nsefnl  hut  that  which  is  fashionable  {  my  pewter 
holds  out  generally  half  a  year,  my  plate  a  full 
twelvemonUi ;  chain  are  not  fit  to  sit  in  that  were 
made  two  yean  since,  nor  beds  fit  for  any  thing 
bat  to  sleep  in,  that  have  stood  np  above  that  time. 
My  dear  b  of  opinion  that  an  old-fashioned  grate 
oonsomes  coals,  hot  gives  no  heat.  If  she  drinks 
oat  of  glasses  of  last  year,  she  cannot  distingnish 
wine  from  small  beer.  Oh,  dear  sir,  you  may  guess 
all  the  rest  ^  Yoon. 

'  P.  8.  I  conld  bear  even  all  thb,  if  I  were  not 
obliged  also  to  eat  fashionably.  I  have  a  plain 
stomach,  and  have  a  constant  loathing  of  whatever 
comes  to  my  own  tablet  for  which  reasoa  I  dine 
at  the  chophbouse  three  days  in  a  week  i  where 
the  good  company  wonders  they  never  see  you  of 
late.  I  am  sure,  by  your  unprejudiced  discoorses, 
yon  love  broth  better  than  soup.' 

*  MR.  SPBCTATOa,  Will's,  Feb.  19. 

*  You  may  believe  you  are  a  person  as  much  talked 
of  as  any  man  in  town.  I  am  one  of  your  best 
friends  in  this  house,  and  have  laid  a  wager,  you 
are  so  candid  a  man,  and  so  honest  a  fellow,  that 
you  will  print  this  letter,  though  it  b  in  recom- 
mendation of  a  new  paper  called  The  Historian. 
I  have  read  it  carefully,  and  find  it  written  with 
skill,  good  sense,  modesty,  and  fire.  Ton  must 
allow  the  town  b  kinder  to  you  than  you  deserve; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  so  much  sense  of  the 
world'b  change  of  humour,  and  instability  of  all 
human  things,  as  to  undentand,  that  the  only  way 
to  preserve  forour  b  to  communicate  it  to  oChen 
with  good-nature  and  judgmenL  You  are  so  gene- 
rally  read,  that  what  you  speak  of  will  be  read. 
This  with  men  of  sense  and  taste,  b  all  that  b 
wanting  to  recommend  The  Historian. 

*  I  am,  SIB, 
*  Your  daily  advocate, 

*  aSADER  GENTLE.* 

I  was  very  much  surprised  this  morning,  that  any 
one  should  find  out  my.  lodging,  and  know  it  so 
well,  as  to  come  directly  to  my  closet-door,  and 
knock  at  it,  to  give  me  the  following  letter.  When 
1  came  out  1  opened  it,  and  saw,  by  a  very  strong 
pair  of  shoes  and  a  warm  coot  the  bearer  had  on, 
that  he  walked  all  the  way  to  bring  it  me,  though 
dated  from  York.  My  mbfortune  b  that  I  cannot 
talk,  and  1  found  the  messenger  had  so  much  of 
me,  that  he  could  think  better  than  speak.  He 
had,  1  observed,  a  polite  discerning,  hid  under  a 
shrewd  rusticity,  lie  delivered  the  paper  with  a 
Yorkshire  tone'and  a  town  leer. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  The  privilege  you  have  indulged  John  Trot*  has 
proved  of  very  bad  consequence  to  our  illustrious 
assembly,  which,  besides  the  many  excellent  max- 
ims it  b  founded  upon,  *b  remariLable  for  the  ex- 
traordinary decorum  always  observed  in  It  One 
instance  of  which  is,  that  the  carden  (who  are  al- 
ways of  the  first  quality)  never  begin  to  pUy  till 
the  French  dances  are  finbhed,  and  the  country 
dances  begin :  but  John  Trot  hating  now  got  your 
commission  in  hb  pocket  (which  every  one  here  has 
a  profound  respect  for),  has  the  assurance  to  set 
up  for  a  minuet-dancer.    Not  only  so,  but  he  has 

•  Sec  !«rai«. 


brought  down  upon  « the  whole  body  of  thelriiM 
whicin  are  very  numerous,  with  their  aaxUiaries  tk 
Uobblen  and  the  Skippers,  by  which  sseaas  Ue 
time  is  .so  much  wasted,  that,  unless  we  break  sll 
rules  of  government,  it  must  redound  to  the  lUtr 
subvenion  of  the  brag-table,  the  dbcreet  mcmbm 
of  which  value  time  as  Fribble's  wife  docs  kct 
pin-money  *.  We  are  pretty  well  assured  dm 
yoiir  Indulgence  to  Trot  was  only  ia  relatien  le 
country-dances  I  however  we  have  deferred  (be  is- 
suing an  order  of  council  upon  the  premises,  hopisi 
to  get  you  to  join  with  us,  that  Thit,  nor  any  sf 
hb  clan,  presume  for  the  future  to  dance  aaj  bsi 
country-dances,  unless  a  hornpipe  upon  a  festiral 
day.  If  you  will  do  this,  you  will  oblige  a  gmi 
many  ladies,  and  particularly 

*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

«  YjOtkt  fcb.  16.»  *  EUX-  SWBEFSTSEB  * 

*  I  NEVER  meant  any  other  than  that  Mr.  Trot 
should  confine  himself  to  countiy-danoes.  And  I 
further  direct,  that  he  shall  take  out  none  hut  kii 
own  relations,  according  to  their  nearoess  of  bhKi4, 
but  any  gentlewoman  may  take  out  him. 
*  London,  Feb.  21.'  *  TH«  fFECTATOt.* 

r. 
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IH,  gtdbut  imiperium  eat  animarum, 
Et  Chaot,  et  PhU^ethon,  loca  notU  i 
SUmikiJb$  audita  loqui  I  tUnumine 
PandereretaUaUrraHcaUgimma 

VIBG.  JEii.vtTer.9Si 

Ye  realms  yet  univreslM  to  buown  sigbt, 
Ve  gods  who  rule  the  recUmi  of  the  Dig bt. 
Ye  gUdinc  ghdcts,  pennit  me  to  fctete 
The  mytnc  wonden  of  yoor  silent  state 

DRYDEN. 

I  RAVE  before  observed  in  general,  that  the  pf^ 
sons  whom  Milton  introduces  into  hb  poem  alwa>« 
discover  such  sentiments  and  behaviour  as  arr  is  s 
peculiar  manner  conformable  to  their  respectiie 
characters.  Every  clrenmsunce  la  their  specdm 
and  actions  b  with  great  justice  and  ddicarj 
adapted  to  the  persons  who  speak  and  art.  M  d» 
poet  very  much  exceb  in  tub  consistency  of  bH 
chaiaeters,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  consider  severtl 
passages  of  the  second  book  la  thu  light,  nst 
superior  greatness  and  mock-miyCBty  which  ii 
ascribed  to  the  prince  of  the  fallen  aagcb,  bs^ 
mirably  preserved  in  the  bqf^nniag  of  thb  htak. 
Hb  opening  and  closing  the  debate  $  hb  taking  es 
himself  that  great  enterprise,  at  the  ikoaght  of 
which  the  whole  infernal  assembly  trembled  i  ^ 
encountering  the  hideous  phantuari  who  gaar^ 
the  gates  of  hell,  and  ajppeared  to  hba  in  aU  bi 
terrors  I  are  instances  of  that  proisd  aad  darisc 
mind  which  coidd  not  brook  sabasbsion,  etrs  le 
Omnipotence: 


*  Satan  wai  no«r  at  hand,  aad  fkwn  kit 
The  monalcr  moving  oawaid  came  aa  6 
With  horrid  atildai {  bail  timnbled  aa  he  ttnide; 
Th*  undaunted  flcnd  what  tbia  might  be  admuM, 
Admlr*d,  nut  f«af»d ' 

The  same  boldness  and  intiepidity  of  behafiosr 
dbcovers  itself  in  the  several  adventures  whickjt 
meeu  with  during  bb  passage  through  the  rqgiem 
of  unformed  matter,  and  particulariy  ia  his  a^^'** 
to  those  tremendous  powers  who  are  describe  •* 
presiding  over  it. 
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irt  of  Moloch  fs  likewise,  in  all  Its  dream- 
rail  of  that  Are  and  fary  which  digtingaish 
t  from  the  rest  of  the  fallen  angels.  He  is 
I  in  the  tint  iMok  as  besmeared  with  the 
human  sacrifices,  and  delighted  with  the 
larenfs,  and  the  cries  of  chUdren.  In  the 
Mk  he  is  marked  out  as  the  fiercest  spirit 
ht  in  heaten :  and  if  we  consider  the  figure 
makes  in  the  sixth  booli^  where  the  battle 
;el8  is  described,  we  find  it  every  way  ao- 
to  tlie  same  fnrions,  enraged  character : 

' Where  the  might  of  Gabriet  fimgh^ 

ith  fierce  ensigu  piercM  the  deep  array 
locb,  fufioue  king,  who  bim  defv'd, 
his  chariot-wheeb  to  drag  him  bound 
en'd,  nor  firmn  the  Holy  One  of  hear'n 
iM  hia  toogue  blasphemous  &  but  anoo 
:lpTen  to  the  waist,  with  shatterM  anna 
Kouth  pain  flat  bellowing.——^ 

be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  Milton 
looted  this  violent  impetvous  spirit,  who 
I  on  by  socb  precipitate  passions,  as  the 
rises  in  that  assembly,  to  give  his  opinion 
r  present  posture  of  sUTaln.  AccorJingly, 
»  himself  abruptly  for  war,  and  appears 
\t  bis  companions  for  losing  so  much  time 
i  df  liberate  upon  it  AU  his  sentiments 
aodacions,  and  desperate.  Socb  is  that 
^themselves  with  their  tortures,  and  turn- 

punishments    upon   him    who  inflicted 

' No,  let  vs  rather  ebooae, 

■rith  hell-flames  and  liiry,  all  at  once 

iTen*s  high  towers  to  torct  resbtless  waj, 

i  our  tortnres  into  horrid  arms 

I  the  tort*rer  J  when  to  meet  the  uoim 

ilmigbty  englbe  he  shall  hear 

I  thunder,  and  for  lightning  see 

re  and  honor  shot  with  equal  rage 

bis  angels  i  and  bis  throne  itseif 

rith  Tartarean  sulphur,  and  straage  fin^ 

a  inTented  tonnents.  * 

ferring  annihilation  to  shame  or  misery, 
faly  suitable  to  his  character ;  as  the  com- 
aws  from  their  disturbing  the  peace  of 
Bt  if  it  be  not  victory  It  Is  revenge,  is  a 
truly  diabolical,  and  becoaiing  the  bit- 
this  Implacable  spirit, 
IS  described  In  the  fint  book,  as  the  idol 
f  d  and  luxurioiis.  He  is  in  the  second 
suant  to  that  description,  characterised  as 
md  slothful ;  and  if  we  look  into  the  sixth 
find  him  celebrated  in  the  battle  of  an- 
>thing  but  that  scofling  speech  which  he 
Satan,  on  their  soppOMd  advantage  of er 
r.  Am  his  appearance  Is  aniform,  and  of 
0  these  three  se\  jral  views,  we  find  his 
B  in  the  infenud  nssrmbly  every  way  oon- 
to  his  character.    Such  are  his  approhei^ 

second  battle,  hb  horrors  of  annihihiF 
preferriog  to  be  miscFAble,  father  than 
e.*  I  ne»l  not  observe,  that  the  contrast 
t  in  this  speech,  and  that  which  precedes 
o  agreeable  variety  to  the  debate. 
»o'8  character  is  so  fully  drawn  in  the 
,  that  the  poet  adds  nothing  to  it  in  the 
We  were  before  told,  that  he  vras  the 
taught  mankind  to  ransack  the  earth  for 
silver^  and  that  he  was  the  architect  of 
>aianf;  or  the  iafemal  palace,  where  the 
8  were  to  meet  la  coancH.    His  speech  in 

is  every  way  Jidtable  to  so  depraved  a 
.  How  proper  is  that  reflection,  of  tlieir 
able  to  taste  the  happiness  of  heaven 
y  actaally  Iheffey  hi  the  mouth  of  one, 


who,  while  he  was  in  heavtt,  is  said  to  have  had 
his  mind  dazzled  with  the  outward  pomps  and  glo* 
ries  of  the  place,  and  to  have  been  more  intent  on 
the  riches  of  the  pavement  than  on  the  beatiflc  vi- 
sion. I  shall  also  leave  the  reader  to  judge  how 
agreeable  the  following  tentlalents  are  to  tui  sama 
character: 

*  — —  This  deep  wofid 
or  daikneit  do  we  dread  r  How  oft  amidst 
Thlcli  clouds  and  dark  doth  beav*n1s  all-mllag  tirt 
Choose  to  reside,  hb  glory  unobseured. 
And  with  the  ms^csty  of  darkness  round 
Covers  his  throne  i  from  whence  deep  thunders  roar 
Mustering  their  rage,  and  heaT*n  icarmblea  heUi 
As  he  omr  darkoessy  cannot  wt  his  light 
Imitate  when  we  please  f  This  desert  soil 
Wants  not  her  hidden  lastrc,  genu  and  gold; 
Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  flhm  whence  to  raise 
Magnlfieenoe;  aod  wbat  ean  hcav^  show  morel' 

■ 

Beelzebub,  who  is  reckoned  the  second  in  dig- 
nity that  fell,  and  is  in  the  first  book  the  second 
that  awakens  out  of  the  trance,  and  confers  with 
Satan  upon  the  situation  of  their  affairs,  maintains 
his  rank  in  the  book  now  before  us.  There  is  a 
wonderful  mi^esty  described  in  his  rising  up  to 
speak.  He  acts  as  a  kind  of  moderator  between 
the  two  opposite  parties,  and  proposes  a  third  un- 
dertaking, which  the  whole  assembly  gives  into. 
The  motion  he  makes  of  detaching  one  of  their 
body  in  search  of  a  new  world  is  grounded  upon 
a  project  devised  by  Satan,  and  cursorily  proposed 
by  him  in  the  following  lines  of  the  first  lHM>k; 

*  Space  may  produce  new  worlds,  wbcieof  so  rife 
Then  went  a  fhme  in  heav*n,  that  be  ere*liHig 
Intended  to  create^  and  therein  V)lant 
A  generation,  whom  his  choice  regard 
Should  fhvour  equal  to  the  sons  w  heav'ni 
Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  shall  be  perhapa 
Our  first  eruption,  thither  or  elsewhere  t 
For  this  Infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 
Celestial  spirits  in  bondage,  nor  th*  abym 
Long  under  darkness  cover.    But  these  thoughts 
FuU  counsel  must  mature  s  * 

It  is  on  this  project  that  Beelzebub  grounds  his 
proposal: 

* What  if  we  find 

Some  easier  enterprise  {  There  is  a  place 

lit  ancient  and  prophetic  fame  in  heav'iji 

Err  not)  another  world,  tbe  happy  seat 

Of  some  new  race  cali'd  Man,  about  this  time 

To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  less 

In  power  and  excellence,  but  mvouHd  more 

Of  Dim  who  rules  above;  so  was  bis  will 

Pronounc'd  among  the  gods,  and  by  an  oath, 

That  shook  heav'n'b  whole  circumference,  oonftrm'd.' 

The  reader  may  observe  how  just  it  was,  not  to 
omit  in  the  first  book  the  project  upon  which  the 
whole  poem  turns  i  as  also  that  the  prince  of  tbe 
fallen  angels  was.  the  only  proper  person  to  give  it 
birth,  and  that  the  neat  to  him  in  dignity  was  the 
fittest  to  second  and  support  it. 

There  is  besides,  I  think,  something  wonderfully 
beautiful,  and  very  apt  to  aflbct  the  reader's  Ima- 
gination in  this  ancient  prophecy  or  report  in  hea« 
ren,  concerning  the  creation  of  man.  Nothing 
could  show  more  the  dignity  of  the  specie^  than 
this  tradition  which  ran  of  them  before  their  ex« 
istence.  They  are  represented  to  have  been  thi; 
talk  of  heaven  before  they  were  created.  Virgil, 
in  compliment  to  the  Roman  commonwealth,  makes 
the  heroes  of  it  appear  tn  their  state  of  pre-exist-* 
encei  but  Milton  does  a  far  greater  honour  to  mauo 
kind  in  general,  as  he  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  them 
even  before  they  are  in  beingr 

Tbe  rising  of  this  great  assembly  is  described  in 
a  very  sublime  and  poetical  manner : 

*  Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote    ■  ■    ' 
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The  dlveniMM  of  the  fallen  uigdi,  with  the  p«r- 
iicolaraccooDt  of  their  place  of  habitatioii«  are  de- 
tcribed  with  great  pregnancy  of  tbonght,  and  co- 
pioumeM  of  invention.  The  diveriioof  are  every 
way  mitable  to  beingi  who  had  nothing  left  than 
hfU  ftreogth  and  hnowledge  misapplied.  Soch  are 
their  contention!  at  the  race,  and  in  feati  of  anm^ 
witt  their  entertainment  in  the  following  linci: 

*  Oditn  with  Twt  Typbaui  nge  more  fell 
Head  no  both  rocks  and  hiUi,  and  ride  the  air 
la  wbinwind  ,hcU  icaroe  bolda  the  wild  vpniar.* 

Tlieir  moiic  ii  employed  in  celebrating  their  own 
•riminal  ezploiti,  and  their  dlicoane  in  sounding 
the  nnfathomable  depths  of  imte,  free-wiU»  and 
foreknowledge. 

The  several  circnmstnnres  in  the  description  of 
hell  are  finely  imagined  i  as  the  four  rivers  which 
disgorge  themselves  into  the  sea  of  lire,  the  ex- 
tremes of  cold  and  heat,  and  the  river  of  oblivion. 
The  moostroos  animals  produced  in  that  infernal 
world  are  represented  bv  a  single  liae,  which  gives 
■s  a  more  horrid  idea  of  them  than  a  much  longer 
description  woold  have  done: 


outcry  at  hit  birth,  arc  circ— sttnciw  too  asbit  u 
be  passed  over  in  silence,  and  eitreaiel j  saicabk 
to  fids  king  of  terrors^  1  need  not  sseatiM  iIm 
justness  of  thought  which  is  observed  ia  the  pat 
ration  of  these  several  svmbolical  pcnooi)  sJm 
Sin  was  produced  upon  the  ftnt  revolt  of  Ssua 
that  Death  appeared  soon  after  he  wv  can  islt 
hell,  and  that  the  teAroii  of  conscience  wctt  cm 
ceived  at  the  gate  of  this  plnce  of  tormenn.  TV 
description  of  the  gates  u  very  poetical,  m  th 
opening  of  them  is  roll  of  Miltoo*s  spirit: 


*  On  a  midden  open  fy 

Willi  hapctoooa  rcooil  and  Janiag  immd 
Th'  Inftmal  doon,  and  o«  tbcir  bingci  mtc 
Harsh  thunder,  that  the  lowcrt  bottom  mook 
or  Brrbus.    She  opcnM,  bat  lo  shut 
EzeclI'd  her  pow^i  the  gates  wMe  oacn 
That  with  extended  wings  a  banner'd  host 
Under  spread  ensigns  marcbtne  might  pass  tfiiMgl 
With  hone  and  cbarioto  rank'd  in  h»sc  atravf 
■o  wide  they  stood,  and  like  a  ftunace  movdi 
Cast  ibrth  rsdoandingsmakc  and  luddj  ' 
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all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  tlUngs, 
Abominable,  InuttciaMe,  and  worwe 
Tkam/aUet  yet  kantjtign'd^  orjtar  eoneeU*df 
OorgoDs  and  nydrM,  ud  cblmens  dire.' 

This  episode  of  the  fallen  spirits  and  their  place 
•f  habitation,  comes  In  very  happily  to  unbend 
the  mind  of  the  reader  flrom  its  attention  to  the 
debate.  An  ordinary  poet  would  indeed  have  spun 
out  so  many  circumstances  to  a  great  length,  and 
by  that  means  have  weakened,  instead  of  illut- 
trated,  the  principal  &ble. 

The  flight  of  Satap  to  the  gates  of  hell  h  finely 
imaged. 

I  have  already  *  declared  my  opinion  of  the  al- 
legory concerning  Sin  and  Death,  which  is  how- 
ever a  very  finisM  piece  In  its  kind,  when  It  is 
not  considered  as  a  part  of  an  epic  poem.  The 
genealogy  of  the  several  persons  is  contrived  with 

geat  delicacy.  Sin  is  the  daughter  of  Satan,  and 
f ath  the  offspring,  of  Sin.  The  incestuous  mix- 
ture between  Sin  and  Death  produces  those  mon- 
sters and  hell-bounds  which  from  time  to  time  enter 
Into  their  mother,  and  tear  the  bowels  of  her  who 
gave  them  birth.  These  are  the  terrors  of  an  evil 
conscience,  and  the  proper  fruits  of  Sin,  ubich  na- 
turally rise  from  the  apprehensions  of  Death. 
This  hut  beautiful  moral  is,  I  think,  clearly  inti- 
mated in  the  speech  of  Sin,  where^  complaining  of 
this  her  dreadful  issue,  she  adds,  . 

*  B^fbre  mineepeain  eppodUon  §Um 
Oriin  Demtkt  my  §on  and/be^  whoatittktm  om, 
And  me  his  parent  wonld  full  soon  devour 
Pbr  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  be  luiows 
His  end  with  mine  involvM  ' 

1  need  not  mention  to  the  reader  the  beautifhl 
aircnmslance  in  the  last  part  of  this  qnotation.  He 
will  likewise  observe  how  natnrally  the  three  per- 
sons concerned  in  this  allegory  are  tempted  by  one 
common  interest  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  toge- 
ther, and  how  property  Bin  is  made  the  portress 
of  hell,  and  the  only  being  that  can  open  the  gates 
to  that  worid  of  tortnrcs. 

The  descriptive  part  of  this  nll^gory  Is  likewise 
?enr  strong,  and  full  of  sublime  ideas.  The  figure 
•f  Death,  the  regal  crown  upon  his  head,  his  me* 
■ace  of  Satan,  his  advancing  to  the  eomh^  the 


In  Satan's  voynge  throngh  the  chaos  there  in 
several  imaginary  penons  described,  as  rcsidini  d 
that  immense  waste  of  matter.  This  may  pcfki^ 
be  conformable  to  the  taste  of  those  critics  vb 
are  pleased  with  nothing  in  a  poet  wht^  haa  m 
life  and  sBanaers  ascribed  to  it  s  bat  for  m)  oai 
part,  I  am  pleased  most  with  those  passage*  is  Ui 
description  which  carry  In  them  a  greater  mraiM 
of  probability,  and  are  such  as  might  p<ssiblj  btn 
happened.  Of  this  kind  Is  hit  fint  mo«ot(o<  « 
the  smoke  that  rises  from  the  infernal  pit,  hh  fal 
ing  into  a  cloud  of  nitre,  and  the  like  combmttti 
materials,  that  by  their  explosion  still  horriedhm 
forward  in  his  voyage}  Us  springing  upward  lAi 
a  pyruud*  of  fire,  with  his  laboriom  psm^ 
through  that  confusion  of  elcmeats  which  the  p«i 
calls 

*  The  womb  of  Katnre,  aad  pcihnps  her  gn««.' 

The  glimmering  light  which  shot  into  the  ckM 
from  the  utmost  verge  of  the  creation,  with  ih 
distant  discovery  of  the  earth  that  hung  cisir  >j 
the  moon,  are  wonderfully  beautifol  and  poetic^ 
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*  sf«.  tracTAToa, 
*  I  AMacettaia  young  wsman  that  love  a  €tttm 
young  asaa  very  heartilyi  and  my  frther  and  ■• 
ther  were  for  it  a  great  whUei  bat  now  the;  a< 
1  can  do  better,  bat  I  tUnk  I  caaaM.  Ikrv  kirf 
me  love  him*,  aad  1  caaaol  aalave  Urn.  ^^ 
mot  I  do?  Speak  quickly. 

r  now«aAa&* 


*  DBAa  erne,  miiMj  i%  rrti 

*  I  BAVB  loved  a  lady  entirely  to  thisymr*^ 
half,  though  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  (obic*  k« 
oontribnted  not  a  little  lo  my  pola)  I  have  bra 
the  liberty  af  coBvcfste  with  hw.  Al 


debaned  tae  unem  ai  co 
grouadsof  oar  difmace 

had  inquired  lata  each  othcr^s , -.-         ^ 

found  that  at  oar  int  acttiaf  oal  Sato  the  w^ 


we  shaald  owe  five  haaditd 
totaaa  wanid  pay  ofil    My 


rttsniaft '  IhtT 
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ids  1  year,  btttdd  the  benefit  of  tlo  mlnef. 
V  Spec,  bpoo  tUs  itmte  of  the  case,  uid 
positire  dcelantkNi  that  there  is  iMIl  no 
ctioo,  I  bef  you  will  not  fUl  to  inert 
yoar  opinion,  ai  looo  as  possilile,  wIk* 
ii^ht  to  bf  esteemed  a  jost  cause  or  Impe- 
y  wt  ihoiild  Dot  be  joined,  and  yon  will 
»Ii;e  *  Yonn  sincerely^ 

Sir,  if  I  marry  (fab  lady  by  the  assist- 
lor  opioioo,  yoo  may  expect  a  fkfonr 


CTATOI, 

'  oisfortiiiie  to  be  one  of  those  nnhappy 
p  dtstingttidied  by  the  nnme  of  discard- 
mt  I  am  the  leai  mortified  at  my  din- 
He  the  yoang  lady  b  one  of  those  erea- 
et  op  for  Mgiinence  of  men,  are  for- 
Mt  rifidly  f irtnons  in  the  world,  nnd 
ety  will  permit  them  nt  the  eouunaod 
» go  to  bed  to  the  most  ntter  stranfj^er 
proposed  to  (hem.  As  to  me  myself, 
need  by  the  fiuher  of  my  mistress  i  but 
ly  being  at  first  received  to  a  compa^ 
•state  with  that  of  a  fonner  lover,  and 
Hr  in  like  manner  turned  off  to  gi?e 
imible  servant  still  richer  than  1  am. 
this  treatment  the  more  extravngant 
'oung  lady  b  in  the  management  of 
rand,  and  obeys  her  lhcher*s  ordas 
isioos  without  any  manner  of  reluc* 
les  it  with  the  same  air  that  one  of 
he  world  would  signify  the  necessity 
iming  another  out  of  oflice.  When  I 
rt  ni^t,  1  found  thb  letter  from  my 


will  not  tUnk  it  b  any  manner  of 
for  person  or  merit,  that  tlie  intend* 
tfveen  ns  are  interrupted.  My  fa- 
is  a  mnch  better  offer  for  me  than 
and  has  ordered  me  to  bmk  off 
ween  «.  If  it  had  proceeded,  I 
aved  myself  with  all  saitable  regard 
it  is,  I  beg  we  may  be  stmngen  for 
fen. 

**  LTDia.*' 

DdilTerenee  on  the  snlyect,  and  the 
wen  for  making  alliances,  b  what  I 
Hy  before  yon;  and  I  beg  of  yon 
tbonghts  upon  it.  My  answer  to 
Hows,  which  I  hope  yon  wiU  ap- 
are  to  know  the  woman*s  famil  v 
nl  eaae  oo  these  occnsions,  though 
ould  be  painfully  received  on  the 


;d  yours,  and  knew  the  pmdence 
well,  that  I  always  toon  care  to 
y  yoar  comraands,  though  they 
rou  no  more.  Pray  give  my  ser- 
»d  faaaily.     Adieu. 
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*  Tanan  b  an  elderly  penoa  lately  left  off  bmii 
and  settled  in  our  town,  in  order,  ns  he  thinks,  to 
retire  from  the  world  i  bnt  he  hns  braught  with  hha 
such  an  Inclination  to  tale-bearing,  chnt  be  dbtnrbt 
both  himself  and  all  oar  neighbowhood.  Notwith- 
standing thb  frailty,  the  honest  gentlemnn  b  so 
happy  ns  to  have  no  enemy  a  at  the  snme  time  hn 
has  not  one  friend  who  will  venture  to  acquaint  bin 
with  hb  weakness.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  if 
thb  lalling  were  set  in  a  proper  light,  he  would 
quickly  perceive  the  Indeoeney  nnd  evil  consc^ 
qnences  of  it.  Now,  sir,  thb  being  an  infirmity 
which  I  hope  may  be' corrected,  and  knowing  that 
he  pays  much  deference  to  yoo,  I  beg  that  when 
yen  are  at  leisure  to  give  us  a  specubtfaon  on  gos- 
■■piog,  you  would  think  of  my  neighbour.  Yon 
will  hereby  oblige  several  who  will  be  glad  to  find 
a  reformation  in  their  grey-haired  friend :  and  ho^ 
becoming  will  it  be  for  him,  instead  of  pouring 
forth  ifords  at  all  adventures,  to  set  a  watch  be^ 
fore  the  door  of  hb  month,  to  refrain  hb  tongne» 
to  check  its  impetuosity,  nnd  guard  against  the 
sallies  of  that  little  pert,  forward,  busy  person, 
whicii,  under  a  sober  conduct,  might  prove  a  use- 
ful member  of  society!  In  compliance  with  those 
intimations,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make  thb 
addrem  to  yon* 

'  I  nm,  sn, 
*  Your  most  obscure  servant, 

*  nuLAMTRaoros.* 

*  Mn.  spncTAToa,  Feb.  16,  Hit. 

'  Tnis  b  to  petition  yon  in  behalf  of  myself  and 
many  more  of  your  gentle  readers,  that  at  any 
time  when  yoo  mny  have  private  reasons  against 
letting  ns  know  what  you  think  yoniielf,  yon 
would  be  pleased  to  pardon  us  such  letters  of  your 
correspondents  ns  seem  to  be  of  no  use  bnt  to  the 
printer. 

'  It  b  further  our  bumble  request,  that  yon  would 
substitute  advertisenients  in  the  place  of  such  epit- 
ties ;  and  that  in  order  hereunto  Mr.  Buckley  may 
be  authorised  to  take  up  of  your  zealous  friend 
Mr.  Charles  Lillie,  any  quantity  of  words  be  shall 
from  time  to  time  have  occasion  for. 

'  The  many  nsefbl  parts  of  knowledge  which 
mny  be  commuolcnted  to  the  public  thb  way,  will, 
we  hope,  be  a  consideration  in  fkvonr  of  yonr  pe- 
titioners. 

*  And  yonr  petltionere,  ftc,' 


Note,  That  partlcalar  regard  be  had  to  thb  pe- 
tition; and  the  papers  maiied  letter  E  amy  bn 
carefully  eiaminrd  for  the  future. 


N«'31l.   TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  M,  17 1  MS, 


The  eeiMor  of  mnrrlnge  to 
tnd  report  the  eonmon  nsagi , 
I  tiovr  Bssiny  ponnds  or  ncres  are 
d  snOfeieot  reason  for  preferring 
pretender  f  with  hb  oplnioa  what  { 


yee  renerUphardriamaeer  ed,  out  lampadtJbrvdLt 

^^''  JUV.  flat.  tL  ver.  137. 

He  •ight,  adoics,  and  courtf  her  ev'ry  hoar: 
Wbo  wou*d  not  do  as  much  ftw  such  a  dowV  r 

ORTDEN. 

*  int.  SPBCTATOa, 

*  I  AM  amnied  thnt  nmong  all  the  variety  of 
nctcn  with  which  yon  have  enriched  your  speca* 

•  Sac  the  int  lettsr  of  M*  308. 
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Ifttion^  yov have  uewtr^k^ta  m  A  pietne Af  those 
•udacioos  yoiiog  fellowt  amoog  ost  whocooinioiily 
CO  by  the  name  of  foitune-itealen.  Yoo  must 
know,  sir,  I  am  one  who  li^e  in  a  oootinnal  ap- 
preheuioD  of  tbii  KHi  of  people,  that  lie  in  wait, 
day  and  night,  for  oar  children,  and  may  be  coo- 
bidered  as  a  kind  of  kidnnppen  within  the  law. 
I  am  the  father  of  a  young  heiien,  whom  I  begin 
to  look  upon  as  marriageable,  and  who  has  looked 
upon  henelf  as  soch  for  abo^e  these  six  yean; 
She  is  now  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age.  The 
fortune-hunters  have  already  cast  their  eyes  upon 
ber,  and  take  care  to  plant  themselves  in  hei*  view 
whenever  she  appears  in  any  public  assembly.  L 
have  myself  caught  a  young  jackanapes,  with  a 
pair  of  siWer-frioged  gloves,  in  the  very  fact 
You  must  know,  sir,  I  have  kept  her  as  a  prisoner 
of  state  ever  since  she  was  in  her  teens.  Her 
chamber-windows  are  cross-baned ;  she  is  not  per- 
mitted to  go  out  of  the  house  but  with  her  keeper, 
who  is  a  staid  relation  of  my  owni  I  have  like- 
wise forbid  her  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  for  this 
twelvemonth  last  past,  and  do  not  sailer  a  band- 
box to  be  carried  into  ber  ro6m  before  it  has  been 
searched.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  I 
am  at  my  wit*8  end,  for  fear  of  any  sudden  sur- 
prise. There  were,  two  or  three  nights  ago,  some 
fiddles  heard  in  the  street,  which  I  am  afraid  por- 
tend  me  no  good  i  not  to  mention  a  tall  Irishman 
that  has  beed  seen  walking  before  my  house  more 
than  once  this  winter.  My  kinswoman  likewise 
informs  me,  that  the  girl  has  talked  to  her  twice  or 
thrice  of  a  gentleman  in  a  fair  wig,  and  that  she 
loves  to  go  to  charch  more  than  ever  she  did  in  her 
life.  She  gave  me  the  slip  about  a  week  ago, 
npoB  which  my  whole  house  was  in  alarm.  I  Im- 
mediately dispatched  a  hue  and  cry  after  her  to 
the  'Change,  to  her  mantna-maker,  and  to  the 
youn^  ladies  that  visit  her;  but  after  above  an 
hour's  search  she  returned  of  henelf,  having  been 
taking  a  walk,  as  she  told  me,  by  Rosamond^s 
pood.  I  have  hereupon  turned  off  her  woman, 
doubled  her  guards,  and  given  new  instructions  io 
my  relation,  who,  to  give  her  her  due,  keeps  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  all  her  motions.  This,  sir,  keeps  me 
In  a  nerpctoal  anxiety,  and  makes  me  very  often 
watch  when  my  daughter  bleeps,  as  I  am  afiaid 
she  is  even  with  me,  in  her  turn.  Now,  sir,  what 
1  would  desire  of  you  is,  to  represent  to  this 
fluttering  tribe  of  young  fellows,  who  are  for 
making  their  fortunes  by  these  indirect  means, 
that  stealing  a  man*s  daughter  for  the  sake  of  her 
portion,  is  but  a  kind  of  a  tolerated  robbery;  and 
that  they  make  but  a  poor  amends  to  the  fatlier 
whom  they  plunder  after  this  manner,  by  going 
to  bed  with  his  child.  Dear  sir,  be  speedy  in 
your  thoughts  on  thi»  sul^ect,  that,  if  possible, 
they  may  appear  before  the  disbanding  of  the 
army.  *  I  am,  sir, 

*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*  Till.  WATCBWBLL  V 

Tbemistocles,  the  great  Athenian  general,  being 
asked  whether  he  would  choose  to  marry  hb  daugh- 
ter to  an  indigent  man  of  merit,  or  to  a  worth- 
less  mah  of  an  estate,  replied,  that  he  should  pre- 
fer a  man  without  an  estate,  to  an  estate  without 
a  man.  The  worst  of  it  is,  our  modem  fortune- 
hunters  are  those  who  torn  their  heads  that  way, 
becanse  they  are  good  for  nothing  else.  If  a  young 
fellow  finds  he  can  make  nothing  of  Coke  and 
Cittietnoy  he  provides  himself  with  a  ladder  of 


•  This  teller  by  Hug b« 


ropes,  and  by  that  means  vciy  often  eaten  sysi 
the  premises. 

The  same  art  of  scaling  has  likewise  been  pnc- 
tised  with  good  success  by  many  military  eii|;bBm. 
Stratagems  of  this  nature  make  parts  aad  iodoir; 
superfluous,  and  cut  short  the  way  to  richo. 

Nor  is  vanity  a  lea  motive  thaa  idlea««  to  tki« 
kind  of  mercenary  pursuit.  A  fop,  who  adwm 
his  person  in  a  glass,  soon  enten  into  a  resotstun 
of  making  his  fortune  by  it,  not  qacrtieotos  Imi 
every  woman  that  falls  in  his  way  will  do  kia  a 
much  justice  as  he  docs  himself.  When  an  heirm 
sees  a  man  throwing  particular  graces  into  hisofte, 
or  talking  loud  within  her  hearing,  she  o«^  in 
look  to  henelf;  but  if  withal  she  observei  a  par 
of  red  heels,  a  patch,  or  any  other  particalaht)  is 
his  dress,  she  cannot  take  too  much  care  uf  Wr 
penon.  These  are  baits  not  to  be  trifled  miii, 
charnM  that  have  done  a  worid  of  ezcctttioo,  ud 
made  their  way  into  hearts  which  have  been  tkosfH 
impregnable.  The  force  of  a  man  with  Chest  q»» 
iiflcations  is  so  wril  known,  that  I  am  credibi}  i^ 
formed  there  are  several  female  nndeilaken  aboa 
the  'Change,  who,  noon  the  arrival  of  a  likdv  an 
out  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom*  will  faniih  km 
with  a  proper  dress  from  head  to  foot,  to  be  psii 
for  at  a  double  price  on  the  day  of  narriafe. 

IVe  must,  however,  distinguish  between  foitss» 
hunten  and  fortune-stealen.  The  fint  are  tbse 
aiisiduons  gentlemen  vrho  employ  their  whole  Inn 
in  the  chue,  without  ever  coming  at  the  qiiam. 
Suffenus  has  combed  and  powdered  at  the  bi4rfs 
for  thirty  yean  together;  and  taken  his  stand  io« 
side-box,  till  he  is  grown  wrinkled  andcr  their  eirv 
He  b  now  laying  the  same  snares  tor  the  pmm 
generation  of  beauties,  which  he  practised  « ihst 
mothers.  Cottilus,  after  having  made  his  applic»> 
tions  to  more  than  yoo  meet  with  in  Mr.  Covin  i 
ballad  of  mistresses,  was  at  last  smitten  will » 
city  lady  of  S0,000t.  sterilngt  but  died  of  cU^t 
beforo  lie  could  bring  matten  to  bear.  Nor  bbI 
I  here  omit  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  HaacynaK 
who  has  often  told  us  in  the  dab,  that  for  twesif 
yean  succemivdy,  upon  the  death  of  a  dMm 
rich  man,  he  immediately  drew  on  his  boots,  calM 
for  his  hone,  and  made  up  to  the  widow.  Whs 
he  is  rallied  upon  Ms  saccem,  Will  with  hit  ami 
gaiety  tells  us,  that  he  always  fonod  her  pf«* 
engaged. 

Widows  are  indeed  the  great  game  of  vear  1^ 

tuneiJiunten.    There  is  soaree  a  yooag  feli«v  >• 

the  town,  of  six  foot  high,  thai  has  not  pmtti  ^ 

review  before  one  or  other  of  theae  wealthy  tdka. 

If  ttdibras*s  Cupid,  who 

*  .  took  hto  stuid 

Upon  a  widowli*  Jointart  tea<* 

is  daily  employed  in  throwing  darts,  and  khidfaB| 
flames.  But  as  for  wMows,  they  are  sadi  a  wM* 
generation  of  people,  that  thev  asay  be  left  i«  Ibnr 
own  conduct;  or,  if  they  make  a  foJse  Hep  is  >t. 
they  are  answerable  for  it  to  nobody  bat  Ibns- 
selves.  The  young  innocent  creatures,  who  bi>t 
no  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  worid,  ut 
those  whose  safety  I  would  princiuaUy  coaidi  ts 
this  speculation.  ITie  stealing  of  soch  aa  •« 
should,  in  my  opinioo,  be  as  punishable  as  a  np'- 
Where  there  is  no  Jodgment,  there  is  aochMcr; 
and  why  the  Inve^ling  a  woansn  befsre  ibe  a 
come  to  yean  of  discretion,  should  not  be  at  cfv 
minal  as  the  sedudng  of  her  before  ^  is  lea  7«n 
old,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 

ADDiSOII.  ^ 

•  See  GttyH  Hudibra*,  vol  I.  t»trt  I.  cuts  Hi.  w<  ^* 
3t2i— The  aamo  of  tbc  widow 
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ipt$ei  aun  dolon  corporU  velUf  qui  dotorem  itun- 
m  malum  dbipiiwdterUf  Quamporroquitigno- 
flMcn,  fMom  turpltudinCM  non  pertuierUt  tU  fff^tgiqt 
arm, liid tummum  malum e$utUcreoerUT 

TULL. 

duty  will  a  man  perform,  what  praise,  what  boaour 
he  thiak  wortii  purcbatiDg  at  the  expense  of  bl« 
'i  who  k  pcnuadcd  that  pain  la  the  ffreatest  of  eiriU  * 
I  wliat  ipiooiiiiv,  what  oaaencaa  will  he  not  aubinit 
n  order  to  avtia  pain,  if  he  haia  det^hnined  it  la  be 
■rontofmisfijfftana! 

veiy  melancholy  reflection,  that  men  are 
so  wetk,  that  it  is  absolutely  nccesary  for 

know  MiTOw  and  pain,  to  be  in  their  ri|;fat 

Proiperon  people  (for  happy  there  are 
re  burned  away  with  a  fond  tense  of  their 
cooditioo,aod  thoughtless  of  the  mutability 
loe.  Fortune  is  a  term  which  we  must  ose 
discourses  as  these,  for  what  is  wrought  by 
eo  hand  of  the  Disposer  of  all  things.  But 
i  the  disposition  of  a  mind  which  b  truly 
diat  which  makes  misfortunes  and  sorrows 
en  they  befiU  ouiselves,  great  and  lament- 
n  they  befai  other  men.  The  most  unpar- 
Dalefactor  in  the  world  going  to  his  death, 
ioff  it  with  composure,  would  win  the  pity 
woo  should  behold  him;  and  this  not  be- 

calamity  is  deplorable,  but  bcscause  he 
self  not  to  deplore  it.  We  suffer  for  him 
s  sensible  of  bis  own  misery,  and  are  In- 
despine  him  who  sinks  under  the  weight 
Ksses.  On  the  other  hand,  without  any 
eovy,  a  temperate  and  well-goTemed 
(5  down  on  such  as  are  eialted  with  sac- 

a  certain  shame  for  the  imbecility  of 
:ore,  that  can  so  far  forget  how  Jiable  it 
Dity,  as  to  grow  giddy  with  only  the 
r  sorrow,  which  is  the  portion  of  all  men. 
•re  who  turns  his  face  from  the  unhappy 
will  not  look  again  when  his  eye  is  cast 
est  sorrow,  wIm  shuns  aflUction  like  a 
does  bot  pamper  himself  up  for  a  sacri<* 
wtract  in  himself  a  greater  aptitude  to 
ittempting  to  escape  it.  A  gentleman, 
ppen«l  to  be  last  night,  fell  into  a  dis- 
h  I  thought  showed  a  good  discerning 
s  took  notice,  that  whenever  men  have 

their  heart  for  the  idea  of  true  excel* 
nan  nature,  they  have  found  it  to  con- 
rin^  after  a  right  manner,  and  with  a 
Heroes  are  always  drawn  bearing 
igglio^  with  adversities,  undergoing  all 
rd»hipe,  and  having  in  the  service  of 

kind  of  appetite  to  difficulties  and 
be  geotlcman  went  on  to  observe,  that 
is  secret  sense  of  the  high  merit  which 
patience  under  calamities,  that  the 
loiaocea,  when  they  attempt  to  furnish 
rs  of  the  highest  excellence,  ransack 
lings  terrible ;  they  raise  a  new  crea- 
lers,  drafTons,  and  giants;  where  the 

the  hero  ceases:  when  he  w(»  an 
Lined  his  mistress,  the  rest  of  hu  story 
relating^.     My  friend  carried  his  dis- 

as  to  aay*  that  it  was  for  higher  be- 

0  to  join  happlnesi  and  greatness  in 
I ;  but  thai  in  our  condition  we  have 

1  of  sapcrlative  excellence,  or  heroism, 
rroiiaded  with  a  shade  of  distress, 
nljr  the  proper  education  we  should 


give  onrsdves  to  be  prepared  for  the  ill  events  and 
accidents  we  are  to  meet  with  in  a  life  sentenced 
to  be  a  scene  of  sorrow :  but  instead  of  this  ex* 
pectation,  we  soften  ourselves  with  prospecto  of 
constant  delight,  and  destroy  in  our  minds  the  seeds 
of  fortitude  and  virtue,- which  should  support  us  in 
houn  of  anguish.  Hie  constant  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure has  in  it  something  insolent,  and  improper  far 
our  being.  There  is  a  pretty  sober  liveliness  in  tlie 
ode  of  Horace  io  Delius,  wnere  he  tells  him,  loud 
mirth,  or  immoderate  sorrow,  inequality  of  beha 
vlour  either  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  are  alika 
ungraceful  in  man  that  is  boin  to  die.  Moderation 
in  both  circumstances  is  peculiar  to  generous  minds. 
Men  of  that  sort  ever  taste  the  gratifications  of 
health,  and  all  other  advantages  of  life,  as  if  thej 
were  liable  to  part  with  them;  and  when  bereft 
of .  them,  resign  them  with  a  greatness  of  mind 
which  shows  they  know  their  value  and  duration. 
The  contempt  of  pleasure  is  a  certain  preparatory 
for  the  contempt  Of  pain.  Without  this  the  mind 
i.s,  as  it  were,  taken  suddenly  by  an  unforeseen 
event;  but  he  that  has  always,  during  health  and 
prosperity,  been  abstinent  in  his  satisfactions,  en- 
joys, in  the  worst  of  difficulties,  the  reflection,  that 
his  anguish  b  not  aggravated  with  the  comparison 
of  past  pleasures  which  upbraid  his  ]iresent  condi* 
tion.  'Fully  tells  us  a  story  after  Poapey,  which 
gives  us  a'  good  taste  of  the  pleasant  manner  the 
men  of  wit  and  philosophy  had  in  old  times,  of 
alleviating  the  dbtresses  of  life  by  the  force  of 
reason  and  philosophy.  Pompey,  when  he  came 
to  Rhodes,  had  a  curiosity  to  vbit  the  famous  phi- 
losopher Posiidonius;  but  finding  him  in  hb  sick 
bed,  he  bewailed  the  mbfortune  that  he  should 
not  hear  a  discourse  from  him:  '  But  you  may,* 
answered  Possidonius;  and  immediately  enteral 
into  the  point  of  stoical  philosophy,  which  says, 
pain  is  not  an  evil.  During  the  disconne,  upon 
every  puncture  he  felt  from  hb  distemper,  he 
smiled,  and  cried  out,  *  Pain,  pain,  be  as  impertl> 
nent  and  troublesome  as  vou  please,  I  dmll  never 
own  that  thou  art  an  evil. 

'  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

*'  Haviitg  seen  in  several  of  your  pi^en,  a  concern 
for  the  honour  of  the  clergy,  and  their  doing  every 
thing  as  becomes  their  c^acter,  and  particularly 
performing  the  public  service  with  a  due  zeal  and 
devotion ;  I  am  the  more  encouraged  to  lay  before 
them,  by  your  means,  several  expressions  used  by 
some  of  them  in  their  prayers  before  sermon,  which 
I  am  not  well  satisfied  in;  as  their  giving  some 
titles  and  epithets  to  great  men,  which  are  indeed 
due  to  them  in  their  several  ranks  and  statioos« 
but  not  properly  used,  1  think,  in  our  prayers.  Is 
it  not  contradiction  to  say,  illustrious,  right  reve* 
rend,  and  right  honourable  poor  sinoere?  These 
dbtinctions  are  suited  only  to  our  state  here,  and 
have  no  place  in  heaven ;  we  see  they  are  omitted 
in  the  liturgy ;  which,  1  think,  the  clergy  should 
take  for  their  pattern  in  their  own  forms  of  devo- 
tion *.  There  is  another  expression  which  I  would 


*  In  the  original  publication  of  tbia  paper  in  the  Spectator 
in  folio,  waa  the  following  paaaage,  which,  however,  waa  left 
out  when  the  papera  were  coliecUveiy  printed  in  volumes 
in  1712. 

[Another  expreaaion  which  I  take  to  be  Improper,  la  thiib 
*  the  whole  race  of  mankind,'  when  thej  pray  for  all  menj 
for  face  aigniftcs  lineage  or  dncent;  and  if  the  race  of  ma^ 
kind  may  be  uaed  for  the  preaeat  generation  (though,  I  think, 
not  Tcry  fitly),  the  wtiole  race  takes  in  all  from  the  beginniuf 
Id  the  end  of  the  world.  1  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
that  expression,  in  their  aenae,  any  where  bnt  in  the  old  vtr- 
sion  of  Paalm  xiv.  which  tboae  men,  I  suppoic,  have  but 
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not  mentioBf  but  that  I  fai?e  heard  it  seTeral  timet 
before  a  learned  cooi^TCgation,  to  brio^  in  the  last 
petition  of  the  prayer  in  thete  words,  **  O  let  not 
the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak  but  this  oncei*' 
as  if  there  was  no  difference  between  Abraham's 
interceding  for  Sodom,  for  which  he  had  no  war- 
rant, as  we  can  find,  and  oar  asking  those  things 
which  we  are  required  to  pray  for;  they  would 
therefore  have  much  more  reason  to  fear  bis  anger 
if  they  did  not  make  snch  petitions  to  him.  There 
is  another  pretty  fancy.  When  a  young  man  has 
a  mind  to  let  ns  know  who  ga?e  him  his  scarf,  he 
speaks  a  parenthesis  to  the  Almighty.  **  Bless,  as  I 
am  in  duty  bound  to  pray,  the  rtgfat  honourable  the 
countemr  is  not  that  as  much  as  to  say,  **  Bless 
her,  for  thou  knowest  I  am  her  chaplain  P* 

*  Your  humble  serrant, 

*J.O 

T. 


K>3ia.  THURSDAY,  FEBRU ART  28»  1711-18. 

Vt  n  fni*  cera  mdhtmJbcU 

JUV.  Sst  vIL  Tcr.  991. 

Bid  bin  bctkkt  bla  daily  palM  cnplvy, 
To  font  tbe  tender  nsaocisof  the  m. 
And  wock  bin  like  a  waxen  babe,  with  art. 
To  perfect  ffynactry  In  CT*ry  part. 

t^ORTDBN. 

I IHALL  give  the  following  letter  no  other  recom- 
mendation  than  by  telling  my  readen  that  it  comes 
firom  the  same  hand  with  that  of  last  Tfanisday  *. 

^fia, 
*  I  SBffD  yon,  according  to  my  promise,  some  fur- 
ther tboi^ts  on  the  education  of  youth,  In  which  I 
intend  to  discuss  that  famons  question,  **  Whether 
the  education  at  a  onblic  school,  or  under  a  priTate 
tutor,  is  to  be  preferred)'*  # 

*  As  some  or  the  greatest  men  in  most  ages  have 
been  of  very  different  opinions  In  thb  matter,  I 
shall  give  a  short  account  of  what  I  think  may  be 
best  niged  on  both  sides,  and  afterwards  leave 
every  penon  to  determine  for  himself. 

*  It  is  certain  from  Suetonins,  ilmt  the  Romans 
thought  the  edncation  of  their  children  a  business 
properlv  belonging  to  tbe  parents  themselves}  and 
Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Marcns  Cato,  tells  us,  that 
as  soon  as  hb  son  was  capable  of  learning,  Cato 
would  suffer  nobody  to  teach  him  but  himself, 
though  he  bad  a  servant  named  Chilo,  who  was  an 
excdient  grammarian,  and  who  taught  a  great 
many  other  youths. 

'  On  the  contrnnTf  the  Greeks  seemed  more  in- 
clined to  public  schools  and  seminaries. 

'  A  private  education  promises,  in  the  flnt  place, 
virtue  and  good-breeding ;  a  public  school  manly 
assurance,  ud  an  early  knowledge  in  the  ways  of 
the  world. 

'  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  of  educa- 
6on,  confesses,  that  there  are  inconveniencics  to  be 
feared  on  both  sides :  **  If,**  says  he,  **  I  keep  my 

liMe  citccai  tar.  Aod  some,  wbra  they  have  prayed  fiir  aII 
■eboob  and  nutwrtet  of  good  learning  and  tiue  ivligloo, 
••pccUUy  the  two  uolvenitlca,  add  these  woffd%  <  Grant  that 
mm  them,  and  all  other  places  dcdteaied  tn  thy  wortblp  and 
•cnrice,  may  eome  fbrth  mch  peraone,  itc*  Bat  what  do  they 
mean  by  all  other  placet  r  It  teemt  to  me,  that  thto  it  cither 
a  tantotofyv  m  being  the  mom  with  all  echooto  and  noneriet 
heftwe  exprcmed,  or  ebe  it  ran*  too  Ihr;  fer  there  aw  several 
pfairea  dedicated  to  the  dfvtne  tenrtec^  wMeb  cannot  properly 
W  Intended  here.)  •-   •—  / 
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son  at  home,  be  is  in  danger  of  becoming  my  yousg 
master  s  if  I  send  him  abroad,  it  is  scarce  poaible 
to  keep  him  tnm  the  reigning  contagion  of  rade* 
ness  and  vice.  He  will  perhaps  lie  more  innoceM 
at  home,  but  more  ignorant  of  tbe  woftd,  nnd  mmt 
sheepibh  when  he  comes  abroad.*'  However,  ai 
this  learned  anthor  asserts,  that  virtue  is  much  more 
difficult  to  be  obtained  than  knowledge  of  tbe 
world,  and  that  vice  is  a  more  stubborn,  as  wdl 
as  a  more  dangerous  fault  than  sheepiAncm,  be  is 
altogether  for  a  private  edocatioa ;  aad  the  more 
so,  because  he  does  not  see  why  a  youth,  with  tiglit 
management,  might  not  attain  the  same  amnraace 
in  his  father's  bou^e,  as  at  a  public  school.  To  thb 
end,  he  advises  parents  to  accustom  tbeir  sons  ta 
whatever  strange  faces  come  to  tbe  hoase:  to  take 
them  with  them  when  they  visit  their  neighboun» 
and  to  engage  them  in  convenatioo  with  ssen  of 
parts  aad  breeding. 

*  It  may  be  obwcted  to  thb  method,  Ant  ca» 
versation  b  not  tne  only  thine  necemary ;  but  that 
unlem  it  be  a  conversation  wiu  such  as  are  hi  some 
measure  their  equab  in  parts  and  yean,  there  cai 
be  no  room  for  emnlatkra,  contcntioii,  aad  letcral 
of  the  most  lively  pamions  of  the  nind  t  wbkb, 
without  being  sometimes  moved  by  thcae  menm, 
may  possibly  eontract  a  dulnem  and  intensibclity. 

*  One  of  the  greatest  writen  oar  natSoa  ever 
produced,  observes,  that  a  boy  who  forms  pvtict, 
and  makes  himself  popular  iq  a  school  or  a  eol- 
'^S'f  would  act  thasame  part  with  eooal  ene  In  a 
senate,  or  a  privy-council  {  and  Mr.  Oflbome,  speak- 
u^  like  a  man  versed  In  the  ways  of  the  world, 
alums,  that  the  well  laying  and  carrytog  on  of  a 
design  to  rob  an  orchard,  trains  up  a  yoath  iiisca> 
sibly  to  caution,  secresy,  and  drcanrnpectioo,  and 
flts-him  for  nmtters  of  great  Importaaee. 

'  In  short,  a  private  educatloa  oeeiM  the  moit 
natural  aiethod  for  tbe  formlqg  of  a  virtuow  bmbi 
a  public  education  for  making  a  snao  of  bonafm. 
The  first  would  furnbh  out  a  good  subject  fsr 
Plato*s  republic,  the  latter  a  member  for  a  eem> 
munity  overrun  with  artifice  and  corraptioa. 

*  It  must,  however,  be  coafesaed,  thmc  a  persoa  at 
the  head  of  a  public  school  has  soasetimca  so  amay 
boys  under  bb  direction,  that  It  b  faapomlble  be 
should  extend  a  due  proportion  of  Us  case  to  each 
of  them.  Thb  b,  however.  In  reality,  the  fault  sf 
the  age.  In  wUa  we  oflea  see  twcmCy  parentii 
who,  though  each  expects  hb  son  shoald  be  sasde 
a  scholar,  are  not  oonteatad  aHogelher  to  make  ii 
worth  while  fbr  any  man  of  a  liberal  edacatioo  la 
Uke  npoB  him  the  care  of  their  ioftractloa. 

*  In  our  great  schools  Indeed  this  fiult  has  beet 
of  hue  yean  rectified,  so  that  we  have  at  preffit 
Bot  only  ingenious  men  for  the  chief  mastcn,  bat 
snch  ns  have  proper  ashen  and  aasbtants  nndfr 
them.  I  must  aeverthelem  own,  that  for  the  waat 
of  the  same  encooragement  In  the  oooatiy,  we  haw 
many  a  prombing  genius  spoiled  aad  abawd  is 
those  little  seminaries. 

*  I  am  the  aiore  inclined  to  this  opUiloa,  bar iag 
myself  experienced  the  usage  of  two  rural  ma^ 
ten,  each  of  them  very  unit  for  tbe  treat  ihcy 
took  upon  them  to  discharge.  The  frst  impoMd 
much  more  upon  me  thnn  my  parts,  though  ooae  af 
the  weakest,  could  endure;  and 


rously  for  not  perfbiming  ImpomiMllties.    IV  lat- 
ter was  of  quite  another  temper  t  and  a  hoy  »ke 


woaM  run  upon  hb  errnads,  wash  bb  i 

ring  the  bell,  might  have  as  little 

anyoftheciamicsasbethoiightit.   I  have 

a,  lad  at  thb  place  excused  hb  exereba 

the  cook»Biald  §  aad  reasenber  a  ■OgbhsHfiag  gta- 
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Ban*i  MB  was  unooc  v  five  yean,  most  of 
ich  time  he  employed  in  airinf  aod  watering 
ButUrr's  gfty  pad.  I  leorned  to  compoand  for 
faults  by  doing  any  of  tbeie  elegant  oflicciy 
was  accordingly  the  best  scholar  and  the  wont 
1  of  any  boy  In  the  school. 
1  shall  conclude  this  discoone  with  on  advao- 
i  mentiooed  by  Qaintilian  as  accompanying  a 
lie  way  of  education,  which  I  have  not  yot 
eo  notice  of;  namely,  that  we  very  often  con- 

I  such  friendships  at  school,  as  are  a  service  to 

II  the  following  parts  of  onr  livet. 

I  shall  give  you,  under  this  head,  a  story  very 
I  known  to  several  persons,  and  which  you  may 
end  upon  as  real  truth. 

Every  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  Westmin- 
•fchool,  knows  that  there  is  a  curtain  which 
I  to  be  drawn  acrou  the  room,  to  separate  the 
er  school  from  the  lower.  A  youth  happened, 
KMne  mischance,  to  tear  the  above-mentioned 
ain.  The  sererit^  of  the  master*  was  too 
i  known  for  the  criminal  to  expect  any  pardon 
toch  a  fauH  i  so  that  the  boy,  who  was  of  a 
k  temper,  was  terrified  to  death  at  the  thoughts 
lis  appearance ;  when  his  friend  who  sat  next 
lim  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  he 
id  uke  the  fault  on  hbuelf .  He  kept  his  wont 
»rdiogly.  Aj  soon  as  they  were  grown  up  to  be 
I  the  civil  war  broke  out,  in  which  our  two 
ids  took  the  opposite  sides;  one  of  them  fol- 
Mi  the  pariiament,  the  other  the  royal  party. 
As  their  tempen  were  diflerent,  the  youth  who 
torn  the  curtain  endeavoured  to  raise  himself 
be  civil  list ;  and  the  other,  who  had  borne  the 
■e  of  it,  on  the  military.  The  tint  succeeded 
ell,  that  he  was  in  a  short  time  made  a  judge 
:r  the  protector.  The  other  was  engaged  in 
inhappy  enterprise  of  Penmddock  aod  Grove 
le  west.  I  suppose,  sir,  I  need  not  acquaint 
with  the  event  of  that  undertaking.  Bvery 
knows  that  the  royal  party  was  routed,  and 
be  heads  of  them,  among  whom  was  the  cur- 
champion,  imprisoned  at  Exeter.  It  hap- 
^d  to  be  his  friend's  lot  at  that  time  to  go  the 
:em  circuit.  The  trial  of  the  rebels,  as  they 
;  then  called,  was  very  short,  and  nothing  now 
lined  but  to  pa«  sentence  on  them;  when  the 
e  hearing  the  name  of  his  old  frienid,  and  ob- 
og  his  face  snore  attentively,  which  he  had 
wen  for  many  yean,  asked  him.  If  he  was  not 
lerly  a  Westminster-scholar?  By  the  answer 
as  soon  convinced  that  it  was  his  former  gene- 
friend  ;  and  without  saying  any  thing  more  at 
time,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  London, 
e,  empf #fing  all  his  power  and  interest  with 
>n>tecto^  he  saved  his  friend  from  the  fate  of 
ohappy  associates.- 

tV  gentleman  whose  life  was  thus  preserved 
be  gratitude  of  his  schooUfellow,  was  afler- 
Is  the  father  of  a  son,  whom  he  lived  to  see 
teted  in  the  church,  and  who  still  deservedly 
me  of  the  highest  stations  in  it  f .' 
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T.  Bosby. 


V  fentkman  sllodcd  to  was  Cohmcl  Wake,  whoic  100 
^-  ^*fee,  Bifbop  of  LidosId,  and  afterward*  Archbiibop 
■>^^barv.   The  Jndgt  Is  suppmsd  to  havs  been  Mr. 


ttotUvUv, 

HOR.  Od.  xxUI.  1. 1.  vcr.  11. 

Attend  thy  mottcr^  btHs  no  nor^ 
Mow  grown  natnie  for  man,  and  ripe  for  Joy. 

CREECH. 

•  MB.  SPBCTATOa,  *  »l»b.  7,  171 1-11. 

*  I  AM  a  young  man  about  eighteen  yean  of  age, 
and  have  l»een  in  love  with  a  young  woman  ofthe 
same  age  about  thb  half-year.  I  go  to  see  her  six 
days  in  the  week,  but  never  could  have  the  happl- 
nen  of  being  with  her  alone.  If  any  of  her  friends 
are  at  home,  she  will  see  me  in  their  company  | 
but  if  they  be  not  In  the  way,  she  files  to  her 
chamber.  I  can  discover  no  signs  of  her  avenion : 
but  either  a  fear  of  falling  into  the  toils  of  matri- 
mony, or  a  childish  timidity,  deprives  us  of  an  in-- 
terview  ^art,  and  drives  us  upon  the  difficulty  of 
languishing  out  our  lives  In  fruitlcM  expectation* 
Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  If  yon  think  us  ripe  for  eco- 
nomy, persuade  the  dear  creature  that  to  pine 
away  into  barrenness  and  deformity,  under  a  mo- 
ther*s  shade,  is  not  so  honourable,  nor  does  she  ap- 
pear so  amiable,  as  she  would  in  full  bloom. 

[There  is  a  great  de^  left  out  before  he  con- 
cludes.] 

^  MB.  SFfiCTATOB, 

*  Your  humble  servant, 

'  BOU  HABMUnS.* 

Ir  this  gentleman  be  really  no  more  than  eighteen, 
I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  he  is  the  most 
knowing  infant  I  have  yet  met  with.  He  does  not, 
I  fear,  yet  undentand,  that  all  he  ihinks  of  is  an- 
other wooian  i  therefore,  until  he  has  given  a  fur- 
ther account  of  himself,  the  young  lady  is  hereby 
directed  to  keep  dose  to  her  motl^r. 

THB  SPBCTATOB. 

I  cAWHOT  comply  with  the  request  in  Mr,  Trot*s 
letter ;  but  let  it  go  just  as  it  came  to  my  hands  for 
being  so  familiar  with  the  old  gentleman,  as  rough 
as  he  is  to  him.  Since  Mr.  Trot  has  an  ambition 
to  make  him  his  father-in-law,  he  ought  to  treat 
him  with  more  respect  i  besides,  his  style  to  ma 
might  have  been  more  distant  than  he  Ims  thonghl 
fit  to  afford  me :  moreover,  his  mistress  shall  con- 
tinue in  her  confinement  until  he  has  found  out 
which  word  in  his  letter  is  not  rightly  spelt. 

'  MB.  SPB<fTAT0B, 

*  1  SHALL  ever  own  myself  your  obliged  humble 
servant,  for  the  advice  you  gave  me  concerning  my 
dancing ;  which,  unluckily,  came  too  late ;  for,  at 
I  said,  I  would  not  leave  off  capering  until  1  had 
your  opinion  of  the  matter.  I  was  at  our  famous 
assembly  the  day  before  I  received  your  papen, 
and  there  was  observed  by  an  old  gcntlenmn,  who 
was  inibfmed  1  had  a  respect  for  his  daughter.  He 
told  me  I  was  an  insignificant  little  fellow,  and 
said,  that  for  the  future  he  would  take  care  of  hb 
child  $  so  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  to  cram  my 
amorous  inclinations.  The  lady  is  confined  to  her 
chamber,  and  for  my  part  I  am  ready  to  hang  my- 
self with  the  thoughts  that  I  have  danced  myself 
out  of  favour  with  her  father.  I  hope  you  will 
pardon  the  trouble  I  give;  but  shall  take  it  for  a 
mighty  favour,  if  you  will  gif  e  me  a  little  more  of 
your  advice  to  put  me  in  a  right  way  to  cheat  the 
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old  dngfUif  and  obtain  my  mlftren.    I  am  once 

more,  iia, 

« 7ork,  Feb.  83,    *  ^^^  oblifed  homble  servant. 


1711-18. 


JOHN  TROT. 


''Let  me  desire  yon  to  make  what  alteretioni 
yon  pleaie,  and  imert  this  as  soon  as  possible. 
Pardon  mistakes  by  haste.* 

I  WBTBa  do  pardon  mbtakes  by  Imste. 

TUB  SPECTATOR. 

*"«♦  *  Feb.  2r,  1711-18. 

'  Prat  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  luiow  what  you 
esteem  to  be  the  chief  qnalificafioo  of  a  good 
poet,  especially  of  one  who  writes  plays ;  and  yoa 
will  very  much  oblige, 

^  SIR, 


*  Yonr  very  humble  servant. 


R.  a. 


To  be  a  very  well-bred  man. 


TRB  SPECTATOR. 
'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  Tot)  are  to  know  that  I  am  naturally  brave,  and 
love  fighting  as  well  as  any  man  in  England.  This 
gallant  temper  of  mine  makes  me  extremely  de- 
lighted with  battles  on  the  stage.  1  give  yon  this 
trouble  to  complain  to  you,  that  Nicolini  refused 
to  gratify  me  in  that  part  of  the  opera  for  which 
I  Imve  most  taste.  I  observe  it  is  become  a  cus- 
tom, that  whenever  any  gentlemen  are  particularly 
pleased  with  a  song,  at  Uielr  crying  out  *'  Encore^* 
or  **  jiUro  Fotto,**  the  perftmner  is  so  obliging  as 
to  sing  it  over  again.  I  was  at  the  opera  the  last 
time  Hydaspes  was  performed.  At  that  part  of  it 
where  the  hero'  engages  with  the  lion,  the  graceful 
manner  with  which  he  put  that  terrible  monster  to 
death  gave  me  so  great  a  pleasure,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  just  a  sense  of  that  gent1eman*s  intrepidity 
and  conduct,  that  I  could  not  forbear  desiring  a 
repetition  of  it,  by  crying  out  **  AUro  Volio^**  in  a 
vc«y  aadible  voice ;  SLnd  my  friends  flatter  me  that 
I  pronounced  those  words  with  a  tolerable  good 
accent,  considering  that  was  but  the  third  opera  I 
had  ever  seen  in  my  life.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
thb,  there  was  so  little  regard  had  to  me,  that  the 
lion  was  carried  olT,  and  went  to  bed,  without  be- 
ing killed  any  more  that  night.  Now,  sir,  pray 
consider  thai  I  did  not  understand  a  word  of  what 
Mr.  Nicolini  said  to  this  cruel  creature  i  besides,  I 
have  no  ear  for  music  i  so  that,  during  the  long 
dispute  between  them,  the  whole  entertainment  I 
had  was  from  my  eyes.  11V  hy  then  have  not  fas 
much  right  to  have  a  graceful  action  repeated  as 
another  has  a  pleasing  sound,  since  be  only  hears, 
as  1  only  see,  and  we  neither  of  us  know  that 
there  is  any  reasonable  thing  a  doing?  Pray,  sir, 
settle  the  business  of  thb  claim  in  the  audience, 
and  let  us  know  when  we  may  cry,  ^  Attro  VoUo^^ 
Angiitis  ^  Again,  Again,*'  for  the  future.  I  am 
an  Englishman,  and  expect  some  reason  or  other 
to  be  given  me,  and  perhaps  an  ordinary  one  may 
serve  i  but  1  expect  your  answer. 

*  I  am,  sia, 
'  Tour  most  humble  servant, 

'  TOUT  RERTPReB.* 
•  MR.  tPBCTATOR,  « Nov.  V9. 

*  You  must  give  me  leave,  amongst  the  rest  of  your 
female  correspondents,  to  address  you  about  an  af- 
fair which  has  already  given  you  many  a  specula- 
tion I  and  which,  I  know,  I  need  not  tell  yoa  has 


had  a  very  happy  Influence  over  the  adaft  part  of 
our  sex ;  but  as  many  of  us  are  either  too  old  to 
learn,  or  too  obstinate  in  the  pursuit  of  the  vani- 
ties which  have  been  bred  up  with  us  from  ow  ia* 
fiuicy,  and  all  of  us  quitting  the  stage  whilst  yoa 
are  promptior  us  to  act  our  part  well ;  yon  ought, 
metbinks,  rather  to  turn  yoor  instructions  for  the 
benefit  of  that  part  of  our  sex  who  are  yet  ia 
their  native  innocence,  and  ignorant  of  the  vices 
and  that  variety  of  nnhappinesses  that  ivign 
amongst  us. 

'  I  must  tell  yon,  Mi*.  Spectator,  that  It  b  as 
much  a  part  of  yonr  office  to  ovenee  the  educatioe 
of  the  fenmle  part  of  the  nation  as  of  the  mak ; 
and  to  convince  the  world  yon  are  not  partial, 
pray  proceed  to  detect  the  mal-administratioo  of 
governesses  as  successfully  as  you  have  exposed 
that  of  pedagogues  $  and  rescue  our  sex  from  the 
prejudice  and  tyranny  of  education  as  well  as 
that  of  your  own,  who,  without  your  seasonable 
Interposition,  are  like  to  improve  upon  the  vicci 
that  are  now  in  vogue. 

'  I  who  know  the  dignitv  of  your  post  ns  9pec> 
tutor,  and  the  authority  a  skilful  eye  ought  to  bear 
in  the  female  world,  could  not  forbear  eoosaltim 
you,  and  beg  your  advice  in  so  critical  a  point,  as 
is  that  of  the  education  of  young  gieotlewoawi. 
Having  already  provided  myself  with  a  very  co^ 
venient  house  in  a  good  air,  I  am  not  witboat  hope 
but  that  you  will  promote  thb  geaeroui  design.  I 
must  further  tell  you,  sir,  that  all  who  shall  be 
committed  to  my  conduct,  tiesldes  the  usual  ac- 
complishments of  the  needle,  dancing,  and  the 
French  tongue,  shall  not  fail  to  be  your  comtaot 
readers.  It  b  therefore  my  bumble  potitioB,  that 
you  will  entertain  the  town  on  thb  ioiportant  nb' 
ject,  and  so  far  oblige  a  stras^ger,  as  to  talw  a 
curiosity  and  inquiry  In  my  behalf,  by  pubUshuif 
the  following  advertisement. 

*  I  am,  SIR, 
*  Your  constant  admirer,    • 

•M.W.* 


AOVERTISBMBIIT. 

The  hoardSng-^chool  for  yovmg  gemiUmmmtUf  wkkk 
wot  formerly  kept  on  MUe-End^rteu^  Mug  bid 
doMR,  IA«rtf  U  now  one  sef  i^  abmoet  opptHe  to  it, 
ai  the  Two  Golden  BaOe^  and  mmth  mors  eemoeueei 
in  every  reaped  s  wkere^  hteUea  the  common  jasfmt^ 
ff on«  given  to  young  gentlewomen^  they  witt  he  tnngid 
the  whole  art  of  pMtry  and  pruerving^  wHk  aAsf- 
ever  may  render  them  aocompUahed,  Tkem  wite 
pleaae  to  make  trial  of  ike  vigilanee  ^md  mkUity  •/ 
the  penone  concerned^  may  inquire  ai^tka  Two  Gel' 
den  BaUa  on  Mik-Bnd-Gteen^  near  Stepney,  wkert 
they  will  receive  farther  tatisfaetian, 

Tki$  if  to  give  notice^  that  the  Speetaier  hoe  takta 
upon  him  to  be  vieitant  of  all  hoardSng'^ehoob 
young  women  are  educmUd;  and  deeigne  to 
in  the  $aid  office  after  the  tame  manmer  thai  the 
tante  of  eoltegee  do  in  the  two  famoua  unioerwtiet  •/ 
ihUland, 


All  lovera  who  write  to  the  Speetmtor^ 
to  forbear  one  esepreerion  which  ie  in  \ 
letten  to  him,  either  out  of  latineee  or 
uentionf  and  it  true  of  not  ahooe  two 
men  in  the  whole  world:  vis,*$hthaaim 
it  vaiuahle  in  voman.' 


•/to. 


T. 
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ot  far  a  bqiiat 


niHdignuBvlmUee 

HOS.AnFoct¥cr.l9U 

tDiulwafHiapMir, 
woKtkj  of  a  cod. 

BOiOOIIllON. 


;e  adviies  a  poet  to  consider  tborooiflily  the 
umI  force  of  hii  genius.  BfUton  seenis  to 
nowB  perfectly  well  wherein  his  strength 
id  has  therefore  chosen  a  subject  entirely 
oabte  to  those  talents  of  which  he  was  mas' 
Ls  his  genius  was  wonderfnlly  tamed  to  the 
?,  his  sobject  b  the  noblest  that  coold  have 
I  into  the  thoughts  of  man.  Every  thing 
truly  great  and  astonishing  has  a  place  in 
e  whole  mtem  of  the  intellectual  world  | 
KM,  and  the  creation  i  heaven,  earth,  and 
Dter  into  the  constitution  of  his  poeau 
rog  in  the  first  and  second  books  represented 
a-nal  world  with  all  its  horron,  the  thread 
fable  naturally  leads  him  into  the  opposite 
of  bliss  and  glory. 

niton's  m^esty  fonakes  Um  any  where,  it 
ose  parts  of  his  poem  where  the  divine  per* 
e  introduced  as  speakers.  One  may,  I 
observe,  that  the  author  proceeds  with  a 
*  fear  and  trembling,  whilst  he  describes  the 
rots  of  the  Almighty.  He  dares  not  give 
^nation  its  full  play,  but  chooses  to  confine 
to  such  thoughts  as  are  drawn  from  the 
»f  the  most  orthodox  divines,  and  to  such 
tons  as  may  be  met  with  in  scripture.  The 
«,  therefore,  which  we  are  to  look  for  in 
peeches,  are  not  of  a  poetical  nature,  nor 
•er  to  fill  the  mind  with  sentiments  of  giao- 
I  with  thoughts  of  devotion.  The  passions, 
they  are  designed  to  raise,  are,  a  divine 
d  religioui  fear.  Tlie  particular  beauty  of 
reches  in  the  third  book,  consists  in  that 
SB  and  penpicaity  of  style,  in  which  the  poet 
cbed  the  greatest  mysteries  of  Christianity, 
iwn  together,  in  a  regular  scheme,  the 
lispeuMUloa  of  Providence  with  respect  to 
He  has  represented  ^1  the  abstnae  doctrines 
destination,  free-will  and  grace,  as  also  the 
oints  of  incarnation  and  redemption,  (which 
ly  grow  op  in  a  poem  that  treats  of  the  fall 
)  with  great  energy  of  expression,  and  in  a 
and  stronger  light  than  I  ever  met  with  In 
er  writer.  As  these  points  are  dry  in  them- 
9  the  generality  of  rnden,  the  concise  and 
aoner  In  which  he  has  treated  them  Is  very 
>  be  admired,  as  is  likewise  that  particular 
eh  he  has  made  use  of  in  she  iateiqiening 
lose  graces  of  poetry  which  the  salyect  was 
;of  receiving. 

survey  of  the  whole  creatiant  and  of 
king  that  is  tnasacted  in  it,  b  a  praspeet 
of  Omaiseleace,  and  as  mueh  above  that 
!h  Virgil  has  drawn  hb  Jnpitar,  as  the 
m  idea  of  the  Supieaie  Being  is  more  ra- 
lod  Bobliasc  than  that  of  the  haalheni  The 
lar  objects  on  which  he  b  describea  to  have 
eye,  are  represented  in  the  most  beantifnl 
ely 


w  bad  tb'  AbUgbty  Father  fton  above 

m  the  rare  Empyrean  where  he  liti 

1  UirooM  above  all  height)  bcot  down  his  cy«y 

own  wgiks  sad  their  wMta  at  onoo.to  view. 


About  Urn  all  the  ssaetttbs  of  hcs?*D 
Stood  thick  aa  ttan,  and  Aom  his  tight  vsocivM 
Bcatltiide  past  nttVaaoe.   On  his  right 
The  mdlaat  Inuga  of  his  glory  sat. 
His  only  flon.    On  earth  be  first  beheld 
Onr  two  ftrrt  parents,  yet  the  only  two 
Of  manUnd,  in  the  happy  garden  pbcM, 
RMpIng  ImOMrtal  Ihiits  of  loy  and  lovci 
Uninterrnpfied  Joy,  nnrlTaIrd  bve, 
ttt  bllssftil  solitude.    He  then  sonrey'd 
Hell  and  the  gnlf  between,  and  Satan  then 
Cooetinff  the  wall  of  heaT*ii  on  this  side  night, 
In  tiM  dim  air  sublime)  and  ready  now 
To  stoop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet 
On  the  bare  ontsldc  of  this  worid,  thatseemM 
Finn  land  imbooom'd  without  firmament  $ 
Uaecrtaia  which,  in  ocean,  or  in  air. 
Him  God  beholding  fiom  hto  prospect  high. 
Wherein  past,  present,  fliture  be  beholds, 
Thus  to  his  only  flon  foccsecing  spake.* 

Satan's  approach  to  the  confines  ai  the  eraatlort 
b  finely  imaged  in  the  beginning  of  the  speedl 
which  Immediatdy  follows.  The  efibcts  of  thb 
speech  in  the  blessed  spirits,  and  In  the  divine  per^ 
son  to  whom  It  was  addressed,  cannot  but  fill  the 
mind  of  the  reader  with  a  secret  pleasure  and  conn 
placency: 

*Tbm  white  Ood  ipake,  ambrmial  fjragiaace  fllPd 
All  heav'n,  and  in  the  bleised  spirito  elect 
lease  of  new  joy  inefiabte  dUTus'd. 
Beyond  compare  the  flon  of  God  was  seen 
Most  glofflouB  i  in  him  all  his  Fkthcr  shone 
flubstantiany  enmss'd  i  and  In  bis  fkce 
DiTine  oompasskM  TlsiblT  appear'd, 
Love  without  end,  and  wtthont  mtasuw  gmse.* 

I  need  not  point  oat  the  bcanty  of  that  eiraua* 
tance  wherein  the  whole  host  of  Angeb  are  re- 
presented as  standing  mute|  nor  show  how  proper 
the  occasioa  was  to  produce  soch  a  silence  la  hea* 
vea.  The  close  of  thb  divine  colloquy,  with  tho 
hymn  of  angeb  that  follows  upon  It,  are  so  woo* 
detftilly  beaatiful  and  poetical,  that  I  should  not 
forbear  inserting  the  whole  passage,  if  the  honndfl 
of  my  paper  would  give  me  leaves     . 

<  No  sooner  had  th*  Almighty  ceasM,  but  all 
The  multitttde  of  angeb  wiUi  a  shout 
(Loud  as  ftmn  nnmbers  wltboat  number,  swesi 
As  flrom  blest  toIccs)  uttMng  Joy,  heanr*n  rung 
With  Jubilee,  and  loud  Hosaanas  fiUM 
Th*  eternal  regions,  lee  Ice ' 

8atan*s  walk  upon  the  outside  of  the  iiDifene« 
which  at  a  distance  appeared  to  him  of  a  globular 
form,  but  upon  his  nearer  approach  looked  like  an 
unbounded  plain,  b  natural  and  noble:  as  hb 
roaming  upoa  the  frontien  of  the  creation  be^ 
tween  that  man  of  matter,  whldi  was  wrought  into 
a  world,  and  that  shapelem  unformed  heap  of  mate- 
rials, which  still  lay  in  chaos  and  confusion,  strikes 
the  Imagination  with  something  astonishingly  great 
and  wild.  I  have  before  spoken  of  the  Limbo  of 
Vanity,  which  the  poet  places  upon  thb  outermost 
surface  of  the  univeise,  and  shall  here  aaplaia  my« 
self  more  at  large  on  that,  and  other  parts  of  tho 
poem,  which  are  of  the  same  shadowy  nature* 

Arbtotle  observes,  that  the  fable  of  an  epie 
poem  should  abound  In  circumstances  thai  are  both 
credible  and  astonishing;  or,  as  the  French  critics 
choose  to  phrase  it,  the  fable  should  be  filled  with 
the  probable  and  the  marvellous.  This  rule  b  as 
fine  and  just  as  any  in  Aristoile*s  whole  Art  of 
Poetry. 

If  the  fable  is  only  probable.  It  difiSers  nothing 
from  a  true  history  i  if  it  b  only  marvellous,  it  b 
no  better  than  a  romance.  The  great  secret,  there- 
fore, of  heroic  poetry  Is,  to  relate  such  circum* 
stances  as  may  produce  in  the  reader  at  the  sama 
time  both  belief  and  astonishment,  llib  b  brought 
Sc 
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to  pas  in  a  wcU-chosen  fable,  by  the  account  of 
guch  tbinp  as  ha^e  really  happened,  or  at  least  of 
Bach  things  as  have  happened  according  to  the  re- 
ceived opioions  of  mankind.  Milton's  (able  is  a 
masterpiece  of  this  nature  i  as  the  war  in  heaven, 
the  condition  of  the  fallen  angels,  the  state  of  in- 
nocence,  the  temptation  of  the  serpent,  and  the 
fall  of  man,  though  they  are  very  astonishing  in 
themselves,  are  not  only  credible,  bat  actual  points 
of  faith. 

The  next  method  of  reconciling  miracles  with 
credibility,  is  by  a  happy  invention  of  the  poet;  as 
in  particular,  when  lie  introduces  ageots  of  a  su- 

Serior  nature,  who  are  capable  of  effecting  what 
wonderful,  and  what  is  not  lo  be  met  with  in  the 
ordinary  coune  of  things.  Ulysses*  ship  being  turned 
teto  a  rock,  and  .£neas*s  fleet  into  a  shoal  of  wa- 
ter-nymphs, though  they  are  very  surprising  acci- 
dents, are  neveitheless  probable,  when  we  are 
lold,  that  they  were  the  gods  who  thus  transformed 
them.  It  is  this  kind  of  machinery  which  fills  the 
poeoM  both  of  Homer  and  Virgil  with  such  cir- 
cumstances as  are  wonderful  but  not  impossible, 
and  so  frequently  produce  in  the  reader  the  most 
pleasing  passion  that  can  rise  in  the  mind  of 
man,  which  is  admiration.  If  there  be  any  in- 
itance  In  the  iEneid  liable  to  exception  upon  this 
account,  it  b  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  third  book, 
where  ^neas  is  represented  as  tearing  op  the  myrtle 
that  dropped  blood.  To  qualify  this  wonderful 
circumstance,  Polydorus  tells  a  story  from  the 
root  of  the  myrtle,  that  the  barbarous  inhaMtaats 
of  the  country  having  pierced  him  with  spears  and 
arrows,  the  wood  which  was  left  in  bis  body  took 
root  in  his  wounds,  and  gave  birth  to  that  bleeding 
trre^  This  circumstance  seems  to  have  the  wu^ 
vellons  without  the  probable,  becanse  it  Is  repre- 
sented as  proceeding  from  natural  causes,  without 
the  interposition  of  any  God,  or  other  supernatu- 
ral power  capable  of  producing  it.  The  speari 
and  arrows  grow  of  themselves  without  so  much  as 
the  modern  help  of  enchantment.  If  we  look  into 
the  fiction  of  MiHon's  fable,  though  we  find  it 
full  of  surprising  incfdeots,  they  are  generally 
suited  to  our  notions  of  the  things  and  persons  de- 
scribed, and  tempered  with  a  doe  measure  of  pro- 
bability. I  must  only  make  an  exception  to  the 
Limbo  of  Vanity,  with  his  episode  of  Sin  and 
Death,  and  some  of  the  imaginary  persons  in  his 
chaos.  Tbe&e  passages  are  astonishing,  but  not 
credible;  the  reader  cannot  so  far  impose  upon 
himself  as  to  see  a  possibility  in  them ;  they  are 
the  description  of  dreams  and  shadovts,  not  of 
things  or  persons.  I  know  that  maq^r  critics 
look  upon  the  stories  of  Circe,  Polypheme,  the 
Sirens,  nay,  the  whole  Odyssey  and  Iliad,  to 
he  allegories ;  hot  allowing  this  to  be  true,  they 
are  fables,  which,  considering  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind that  prevailed  in  the  age  of  the  poet,  might 
possibly  have  been  according  to  the  letter,  'file 
persons  are  such  as  might  have  acted,  what  is 
ascribed  to  them,  as  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  represented,  might  possibly  have  been 
truths  and  realities.  This  appearance  of  proba- 
bility is  so  absolutely  requisite  In  the  greater  kinds 
of  poetry,  that  Aristotle  observes  the  ancient  tra^ 
gic  writers  made  use  of  the  names  of  such  great 
nea  as  had  actually  lived  in  the  worid,  thongh  the 
tragedy  proceeded  upon  adventures  they  wer« 
sever  engaged  in,  on  purpose  to  mako  the  su^ect 
nore  credible.  In  a  word,  besides  the  hidden 
meaning  of  an  epic  allegory,  the  plain  literal  sense 
ought  to  appear  probable.  Hie  story  should  be 
Midi  as  an  ordinary  reader  nay  acqulcice  in,  what- 


ever natural,  moral,  or  political  tioth  may  be  di** 
covered  in  It  by  men  of  greater  penetratioa. 

Satan,  after  having  long  wandered  apoa  the  ff«- 
ftu:e,  or  outmost  vrall  of  the  nnirene,  dacovcn  at 
last  a  wide  gap  In  It,  which  led  into  the  creatioa, 
and  is  described  as  the  opeaing  throagh  which  the 
angels  pass  to'  and  fro  into  the  lower  world,  apoa 
their  errands  to  mankind.  Hto  slttlqg  apoa  tbe 
brink  of  this pasnge,  and  taktag-  a  tmrwey  of  the 
whole  fac^  of  nature  that  appeared  to  Adm  aew 
and  fresh  in  all  iU  beanUes,  with  tbe  iiaaile  lllas- 
trating  this  circumstance,  filb  the  i^nd  of  the 
reader  with  as  surprising  and  glorioai  an  Idea  u 
any  that  arises  in  the  whole  poem.  He  looks  dowt 
into  that  vast  hollow  of  tbe  univene  with  the  eve, 
or  (as  Milton  caUs  it  in  hb  tm  book)  with  the  kca 
of  an  angel.  He  surreys  all  tbe  wonders  la  tha 
Immense  amphitheatre  tbat  lie  between  both  the 
poles'  of  heaven,  and  takes  in  at  one  view  the 
whole  nnind  of  the  crratidta. 

His  flight  between  the  several  worids  tkai  Aiatd 
on  every  side  of  him,  with  the  particular  dcacrip^ 
tion  of  the  sun,  are  set  forth  in  all  the  wantoaaai 
of  a  luxuriant  imagination.  His  shape, speech,  aad 
behaviour,  upon  hb  transforming  himself  Into  as 
angel  of  light,  are  touched  with  exquisite  beaatf. 
The  poet's  thought  of  directing  Satan  to  the  sas. 
which.  In  the  vulgar  opinion  of  maaklad,  n  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  creatioa,  aad  thr 
placing  in  it  an  angel,  b  a  circumstance  very  terfj 
contrived,  aad  the  more  a4Justed  to  a  poetical 'prs- 
bability,  as  it  was  a  received  doctrine  mmmag  thr 
most  famous  philoaophen,  that  every  ocb  had  iti 
intelligence ;  and  as  an  apostle  ia  sacred  writ  ■ 
said  to  have  seen  such  an  angd  in  the  son.  In  i^ 
answer  which  this  angel  returns  to  the  disganetf 
evil  spirit,  there  is  such  a  becoming  majaty  as » 
altogether  suitable  to  a  superior  bc^.  Ae  pwi 
of  it  In  which  he  represents  himadf  as  preaem  u 
the  creation,  b  very  noble  in  itself,  and  aoi  oal  v 
proper  where  It  b  introduced,  bat  requbite  to  pn- 
pare  the  reader  for  what  follows  la  the  ■ciiath 
book: 

*  I  Mw  when  at  his  word  the  fbtmkm  umhi^ 
This  world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap  i 
Coofusioii  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar 
Stood  rurd,  sttMd  Tast  intbiUidc  oooio^  | 
nu  at  hl<>  tecond  Uddtaf  darkncaa  icd, 
Ufbt  thoBC,  Ice' 

In  the  following  part  of  the  speech  he  points  9m 
the  earth  with  such  circumstances,  that  the  reader 
can  scarce  forbear  fancying  himaelf  employed  m 
the  same  distant  view  of  it : 

*  Look  downward  00  the  f  bbt  wbooc  bllbcr  aide  ' 
With  light  ftom  thcaoe,  tho'  but  nflccSed,  ahteo, 
That  place  la  earth,  the  seat  of  wan,  that  light 

His  day,  lte.» 


I  must  not  conclude  my  reflecttosa  apaa  thbihod 
book  of  Paradise  Lost,  withoat  takiof  aecice  ef 
that  celebrated  complaint  of  MUtoa  with  which  d 
opens,  and  whi^  certainly  deserves  all  the  pnas 
that  have  been  given  it  f  thoifh,  as  I  have  bHbrt 
hinted,  it  may  rather  be  looked  apaa  as  aa  ei» 
creacence,  thaa  as  aa  esynlial  part  of  the  pee^  1 
The  same  observation  might  be  applied  la  riMi  hcn» 

tifnl  digremion  apoo  hypaoiay  hi  the  mot  hooiu 
aonifoir.  Ah. 
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riUi  qua  9e%tamm  rttpeiU  imertem. 

•    VIBG.  Eel.  i.  Yfr.  S8. 

iom'f  whidi  cane  at  length,  tbo*  slow  to  eome. 

dryhen. 


fFICTATai» 

I  cTtr  read  a  letter  whidi  »  sent  wktb  the 
leasare  for  the  reality  of  its  compUiDts, 
r  hate  reaion  to  hope  for  a  ^Tourable  ac- 
e{  and  if  tioM  be  the  most  irretrirmble 
regrets  wkick  foUow  will  be  tfaougbt,  I  hope, 
justifiable.  The  rcgaininf  of  my  liberty 
wf  state  of  IndoleDce  and  Inactivity,  and 
e  of  resirtni;  the  farther  eneroachment  of 
nwkc  ne  apply  to  yoa;  and  the  uneasiness 
cfa  I  recollect  the  past  years,  and  the  ap- 
ms  with  which  I  expect  the  fatiire,soon 
ed  ne  to  it.  Idleness  is  so  general  a  di»> 
that  I  cannot  bat  imagine  a  speculation 
ibject  will  be  of  nnlTenal  use.  There  is 
ly  one  person  without  some  allay  of  it} 
Bwds  besides  myself  speid  more  time  in 
icertainty  which  to  bc^in  fint  of  two  af* 
in  would  have  been  soflicient  to  have 
m  both.  The  occasion  of  this  seems  to 
ant  of  some  necessary  employment,  to 
•irits  in  motion,  and  awaken  them  out  of 
ugy.   If  I  bad  lem  leisure,  I  should  have 

I  should  theniind  my  time  distinguished 
onsv  some  for  business,  and  others  for  the 
of  pleasorm  $  but  now  one  face  of  indo- 
-spreads  the  whole,  and  I  have  no  land- 
direct  myself  by.  Were  one*s  time  a 
itened  by  business,  like  water  inclosed 
iks,  it  would  have  some  deteimined 
It  onlcM  it  be  put  into  some  channel  it 
ent,  but  becomes  a  deluge  without  ei- 
'  motion. 
Scaoderbeg,  prince  of  Epims,  was  dead, 

who  had  but  too  often  felt  the  force 

In  the  battle  he  had  won  from  them, 
lat  by  wearing  a  piece  of  his  bones  near 
,  they  should  be  animated  with  a  vi- 
rce  like  to  that  which  inspired  him  when 

I  am  like  to  be  but  of  little  use  whilst 
ci  resolved  U>  do  what  good  I  can  after 
;;   and  have  accordingly  ordered  my 

disposed  of  in  this  mani^  for  the  good 
iirymcn,  who  are  toonbled  with  too  es- 
d^gree  of  fire.  All  (bz<4rantefs  upon 
^  would  in  a  short  time  be  brought  to 
r  beds  in  a  Bsoming,  and  perhaps  even 
1th  regret  at  tea.  Instead  of  hurrying 
ise  a  poor  animal,  and  run  away  from 
hoti^hts,  a  chair  or  a  chariot  would  be 

most  desirable  means  of  performing 
om  one  place  to  another.  I  should  be 
le  nnnatoral  desire  of  John  Trot  for 
d  a  specific  to  lessen  the  inclination 

has  to  snotion,  and  cause  her  always 
ipprobmtlon  to  the  present  place  she  is 
,  oo  Egyptian  mummy  was  ever  half 
I  by  sic,  as  I  should  be  to  these  feverish 
,  to  repress  the  violent  sallies  of  youth, 
cJi  actloa  Its  proper  weight  and  ro- 
le any  violent  inclination,  and  oppose 
an^cr,  or  the  solicitations  of  revenge, 
But  iodolence  is  a  stream  whkh 
ooy  btti  yet  undermines  the  founda- 


tion of  erery  tirtne.  A  tice  of  a  more  lively 
natore  were  a  more  desirable  tyrant  than  this 
rust  of  the  mind,  which  gives  a  tincture  of  iu  n»> 
tore  to  every  action  of  one*s  life.  It  were  as 
little  hasard  to  be  tossed  in  a  storm,  as  to  He  thus 
perpetndlly  becalmed :  and  it  is  to  no  purpose  to 
nave  within  one  the  seeds  of  a  thotisand  good  qua^ 
Kties,  if  we  want  the  vigour  and  resolution  neces- 
sary for  the  exerting  them.  Death  brings  all 
persons  back  to  an  equality  $  and  this  image  of  it, 
this  slumber  of  the  mind,  leaves  no  difference  be* 
tween  the  greatest  genius  apd  the  meanest  under- 
standing. A  faculty  of  doing  things  remarkably 
praiseworthy,  thus  concealed,  is  of  no  more  use 
to  the  owner,  than  a  heap  of  gold  to  the  ipan  who 
dares  not  use  it. 

*  To-morrow  is  still  the  fatal  time  when  all  is  tp 
be  rectified.  To-morrow  comes,  it  goes,  and  still  I 
please  myself  with  the  shadow,  whilst  I  lose  the 
reality;  unmindful  that  the  present  time  alone  is 
ours,  the  future  is  yet  unborn,  and  the  past  is 
dead,  and  can  only  live  (as  parents  in  their  cbiU 
dren)  in  (he  actions  it  has  produced. 

'  The  time  we  live  ought  not  to  be  computed  by 
the  number  of  years,  but  by  the  use  that  has  been 
made  of  it ;  thus  It  is  pot  the  extent  of  ground, 
but  the  yearly  rent  which  gives  the  value  to  the 
estate.  Wretched  and  ^oughtless  creatures,  in 
the  only  place  where  covetousness  were  a  virtue, 
we  turn  prodigals !  Nothing  lies  upon  oor  hands 
with  such  uneasiness,  nor  Ims  there  been  so  many 
devices  for  any  one  thing,  as  to  make  it  slide 
away  imperceptibly  and  to  no  purpose.  A  shiU 
ling  shall  be  boarded  up  with  care,  whilst  that 
which  Ik  above  the  price  of  an  estate,  is  flung  away 
with  disregard  and  contempt  There  is  nothing 
now-a-days  so  much  avoided,  as  a  solicitous  im- 
provement of  every  part  of  time;  it  is  a  report 
mast  be  shunned  as  one  tenders  the  name  of  a  wit 
and  a  fine  genius,  and  as  one  fean  the  dreadful 
character  of  a  laborious  plodder:  byt  notwlthr 
standing  thb,  the  greatest  wits  any  age  has  pro* 
dnced  thought  far  otherwise;  for  who  can  think 
either  Socrates  or  DenuMrtheneslost  any  reputation^ 
by  their  continual  pains  both  in  overcoming  the 
defects,  and  improving  the  gifu  of  native.  All 
are  acquainted  with  the  labour  and  assiduity  with 
which  Tnlly  acquired  his  eloquence.  Seneca  in 
his  letters  to  Locilius  assures  him,  there  was  not  a 
day  in  which  he  did  not  either  write  something,  or 
read  and  epitomise  some  good  author;  and  I  re- 
member Plmy  in  one  of  his  letters,  where  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  various  methods  he  used  Xo  fill 
up  every  vacancy  of  time,  after  several  employ- 
ments which  he  enumerates;  **  sometimes,*'  says  he, 
**  I  hunt:  but  even  then  i  carry  with  me  a  pocket- 
book,  that  whilst  my  servantsare  busied  in  disposing 
of  the  nets  and  other  matters,  I  may  be  employed  in 
something  that  may  be  useful  to  me  in  my  studies; 
and  ihat  if  I  mim  of  my  game,  I  may  at  the  least 
bring  home  some  of  my  own  tbonghts  with  me,  and 
not  have  Ihe  mortification  of  having  caught  no- 
thing aU  day." 

'  Thus,  sir,  you  see  how  many  examples  I  recal 
to  mind,  and  what  arguments  I  use  with  myself,  to 
regain  my  liberty:  but  as  1  am  afraid  it  is  no  or^ 
dinary  pefsuasion  that  will  be  of  service,  I  shall 
expect  your  thoughts  on  this  subject  m  ith  the  great- 
est impatience,  especially  since  the  good  will  not 
be  confined  to  me  alone,  but  will  be  of  universal 
nse.  For  there  is  no  hopes  of  amendment  where 
men  are  pleased  with  their  ruin,  and  whilst  they 
think  hiziness  is  a  desirable  cba^-acter;  whether  it 
be  that  they  like  the  stale  itself,  or  that  they 
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think  tt  ghrei  than  •  oew  loitre  wte  tiwy  d* 
exert  tbennelfeiy  weBinflgr  to  be  able  to  do  that 
withoet  labour  and  applleatloa,  whidi  oChcn  at- 
taiA  to  bnt  wiOi  (he  created  dUigcoce. 

«  I  «M,  UR* 

*  Tour  Bost  oblifed  hatable  •ervant,     . 

*  lAMOB.  ILACK** 

CLTTANDBR  TO  CLlOllB. 

*  MADAX, 

'  Paaiiiiiioir  to  Iotc  you  is  all  that  I  desire,  to 
conquer  all  the  difiiculties  those  about  yon  place 
in  my  way,  to  snnnonnt  and  acquire  all  those  qaa- 
lifications  yon  expect  in  him  who  pretends  to  tho 
honour  of  being, 

'  MADAM, 

*  Tour  most  humble  servant, 

*  CLTTANDKB.' 

[The  Aatbor  nnknown.]  JL 


IT  817.    TUESDAY,  BiARCH  4,  ITll-12. 


'  riMgitM  coiuwncrt  n&tt» 

HOR.Bp.tLLI.  W.97. 
Bora  to  drink  tnd  est 


AuoosTVs,  a  few  nMnnents  before  his  death,  asked 
kb  friends  who  stood  abont  him,  if  they  thought  he 
had  acted  his  part  well;  and  upon  receiving 


due  to  hb  extraordinary  merit, 
^  Let  nw,  then,*  says  he,  *  go  off  the  stage  with 
yonr  applause;'  using  the  expression  with  which 
the  Roman  actors  made  their  exit  at  thecoodusloB 
of  a  dnmatic  niece*,  I  could  wish  that  men, 
while  thev  are  in  health,  would  consider  well  the 
nature  of  the  part  they  are  engaged  in,  and  what 
igure  It  will  make  In  the  minds  of  those  they  leave 
behind  them  t  whether  it  was  worth  coming  Into 
the  worid  for;  whether  it  be  suitable  to  a  reason- 
able beiwi  in  short,  whether  It  appean  grudul 
In  this  life,  or  will  turn  to  an  advantage  in  the 
IMZt.  Let  the  sycophant  or  bufton,  the  satlabt  or 
the  good  companion,  consider  with  hiuHel^  when 
bb  body  shaU  be  laid  in  the  grava,  tnd  hb  soul 
pam  into  another  state  of  existence,  how  ouch  it 
would  redound  to  hb  prabe  to  have  it  said  of  him, 
that  no  man  in  Engkuid  ate  better,  that  he  hnd  an 
admirable  talent  at  turnip  hb  friends  bito  ridi- 
cale^  that  nobody  ontdid  him  at  aa  illnntured 
jest,  or  that  he  never  went  to  bed  before  be  hnd 
dbpatchcd  hb  thbd  botUe,  Ibese  are,  however, 
very  comason  funeral  oratiooh  and  eiogiune  on 
deceased  persons  who  have  acted  among  sDankind 
with  souse  figure  and  reputation. 

But  if  we  look  Into  the  bulk  of  our  species,  they 
pre  such  as  are  not  likely  to  be  remembered  a  mo- 
ment after  their  dbunpeaiaace.  They  leave  be. 
kind  them  no  traces  of  their  existence,  but  aie  for* 
gotten  as  though  they  hnd  never  been.  They  nre 
pelther  wanted  by  the  poor,  regretted  by  the  rich, 
nor  celebrated  by  the  learaed.  They  are  aeither 
aUssed  in  the  comaionwcalth,  nor  lamented  by  pri- 
vate persons.  Their  nctlons  are  of  no  siguifloaacy 
|o  mankind,  nnd  might  have  been  peifoiBed  by 
creatures  of  much  lem  dignUy  than  those  who  are 
distii«ubhed  by  the  faculty  of  ruuffia*  Ano^ia^t 

rhere  t^  the  follovl^g 


*lB,>iaONht^ 


mnpotes  I  have  oftea  seea  ttam  mt  ci 
dow  two  noble  creatares,  both  of  them  of 
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two  intellectnal  beiagi  we  employed  from 
lag  to  night,  in  rubbing  two  smooth  stom 
uponaaotheri  that  b,  as  the  vulgar 
polbhlag  Biarble. 

My  fHend,  Sir  Andrew  Freeport, 
sitting  in  the  dub  last  night,  gave  us  aa 
a  sober  citiien,  who  died  a  few  days 
honest  ssan  being  of  greater 
owa  thoughts,  than  In  the  eye  of  the 
Ibr  some  yenis  past  kept  a  joanml  of  hb 
Andrew  showed  as  one  week  of  H. 
eanences  set  down  la  It  amrk  oat  sack 
actioansthat  f  have  been  speaking  of;  I 
sent  my  reader  with  a  fhitafid  copy  of 
having  fint  Inforaied  Mm,  that  the 
son  had  in  hb  yoatk  been  bred  to  trade, 
lag  himself  not  so  well  taiaed  for  ~ 
fbr  several  yean  last  part  lived 
Biodcrate  aaaalty. 


MoMDAT,  eight  o'clock.  I  pot  •■  my  dsthn, 
and  walked  late  the  parlour. 

Niae  o'clock  ditto.    Tied  my 
washed  my  hands. 

Hours  ten,  eleven,  and  twdve. 

of  Virglnbu     Eead  the  8applesMot  ui 
ly  Couraat.    TUags  go  111  in  the  worth.   Mr. 
Nisby*8  opinion  thereupon. 

One  oVlock  in  the  aflcnoon.  CUd  Ralphkr 
mblayiag  my  tobaceo4N»x. 

Two  o^doek.  Bat  dowa  to  dIaacK.  Mem.  T» 
amny  plums,  nad  ao  suet. 

FVom  three  to  fbor.    Took  my  aflesaooa^  m^ 

Fran  four  to  six.  Walked  iaio  the  Mdk  Wbi 
8  B.B. 

'  From  six  to  ten.    At  the  daii.    Mr.  HW^ 
opinion  about  the  peace. 

Tea  o'clock.    Went  to  bed,  fktfii  ooaad. 

IVawAT,  being  holiday,  dght  o*clock«  Bsa 
as  usual. 

Nfaie  o'clock.  Washed  haads  and  isee,  Mfd, 
pot  OB  my  dooble-ooaled  shoes. 

Ten,  eleven,  twelve.    Took  a  walk  Co  Iritagbs. 

One.    Took  a  pot  of  mother  Cob  V  mild. 

Between  two  and  three.  Retorwed,  diacdsos 
kanckleof  veal  and 

Iwee.    Nap  as 
•  Fromfbartoslx.  Coi'tt  house.  Raadthei 
A  dish  of  twbt:  Graad  Vbier  stiaagled. 

From  six  to  ten.  At  the  dub*  Mr.NbhyVot- 
count  of  the  Great  TMu 

Ten.    Drenm  of  the  Graad  VWcr. 
sleep, 


thstaalaolstothc  'An- 


WamnmnAT,  eight  o*doek.  Ibsfue  of  mf 
shoe-buchJe  broke.    Haads  but  aot  teee. 

Nine.  Pnid  oT  the  batcher's  bUL  Umu  7t 
be  allowed  for  the  hut  leg  of  soutloa. 

Tea,  elevea.  At  the  loftie  houm.  Muee  wmi 
In  the  north.  Stranger  la  a  bhsok  wig  a*ed  m 
how  stocks  weat« 

From  twelve  to  oae.  Walked  bi  the  irMk 
Wfaid  to  the  south. 

Fkum  oae  to  two^    Smoked  a  pipe  aad  a  holt 

Two.    Dined  as  usual.    Stomach  good. 

Three.    Nap  brake  bv  the  fhlliog  af  a  peoftr 

Mem.  Oook-amld  to  lotc^  aad 


Fraafoortoils.   Attbt 


r. 
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emym^ikU  the  Gmd  VUcr  WM  Aniof  aH 

sled,  wnA  tittntrnHk  bthcaded* 

K  o'eiock  in  the  evening.    Wm  linlf  nn  bov 

e  diib  before  any  bodj  else  came.    If  ir.  Ki«by 

»iBioo  Uat  the  GkumI  Viiier  was  not  «tia^(ied 

ixthioBtaat. 

D  at  night.    Went  to  bed.    Slof  t  wilhont 

Dg  aniil  nine  the  next  morning. 

cBfOAT,  nine  o'clock.  Staid  within  nntil  two 

:k  for  Sir  Timothy  |  who  did  not  bring  me  my 

ity  accerdiag  to  lib  promife. 

o  in  the  afteniooo.     Sat  down  to  dinner. 

of  appetite.    Small-beer  tonr.    Beef  over- 

4. 

rce.    Could  not  take  my  nap. 

or  and  five.    Gave  Ralph  a  box  on  the  ear. 

ed  off  my  cook-maid.    Sent  a  memenger  to 

inothy.    Mem.  I  did  not  go  to  tiie  dab  to> 

.    Went  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock. 

loAT.  Pamed  the  morning  in  meditntlonnpon 

^rore 


imothyy  who  wai  with  me  a  qnarter  be^ 

«. 

rWe  o'clock.     Boagbt  a  new  head  to  my 

and  a  tongue  to  my  bockle.    Drank  a  glaa 

rl  to  recover  appetite. 

0  and  three.    Dined  and  slept  well. 

m  taar  to  six.  Went  to  the  coffee^kome: 
Mr.  Niri>y  there.  Smoked  feveral  pipes. 
«'isby  of  opinion  that  laced  coffee  is  bad  for 
!ad. 

o'clock.    At  the  club  as  steward.    Satiate, 
ehe  o'clock.    Went  to  bed,  dreamt  that  I 

1  mall  beer  with  the  Grand  Visier. 
ruRDAT.'   Waked  at  eleven,  walked  in  the 
.    WindN-E. 

'dve.    Caoght  in  a  shower. 

e  in  the  aftamoon.  Returned  home  and  dried 

If. 

o.    Mr.  Nbby  dined  with  me.    First  eonrse, 

>w-bones  3  second,  ox-cheek,  with  a  bottle  of 

lu  and  Hellier. 

nee  o'clock.    Overdept  myself. 

«   Went  to  the  club.   Like  to  have  fldlen  Into 

:er.    Grand  Visier  certainly  dead,  dec. 

ocstion  not  bot  Ae  reader  wilt  be  sorprised 
id  the  above«ientioned  joornallst  taking  so 
care  of  a  life  that  wasined  with  soch  incon- 
ible  actions,  and  received  so  very  small  im- 
meots;  and  yet  If  we  look  Into  the  behaviour 
iDy  whom  we  daily  converse  with,  we  shall 
Hat  most  of  onr  hoars  are  taken  np  in  those 

important  articles  of  eating,  drinking,  and 
log.    I  do  not  suppose  that  a  man  loses  his 

who  is  not  engaged  in  public  aflain,  or  in 
ostrious  coone  of  action.  On  the  contiaiy,  I 
fe  our  hours  may  very  often  be  more  proSt- 
laid  out  in  such  tiansactions  as  make  no  figure 
i  world,  than  in  such  as  are  apt  to  draw  upon 
(he  attention  of  mankind.    Onr  may  become 

and  better  by  several  methods  of  employing 

self  in  secresy  and  silence^  and  do  what  u 
ble  without  noise  or  ostentation.  I  would, 
▼er,  recommend  to  every  one  of  my  readen, 
peping  o  journal  of  their  lives  for  one  week, 
rtiing  down  punctoally  their  whole  series  of 
)} meats  during  that  space  of  time.  This  kind 
f-«xamination  would  give  them  a  true  state  of 
«lvcff,  and  incline  them  to  consider  seriously 
they  are  about.  One  day  woutd  rectify  the 
ions  of  another,  and  make  a  nan  weigh  all 


thoio  IndiAmt  actioM,  which,  though  tbty  ara 
easily  fiirgottao,  nunt  certainly  be  acooonted  fiw. 

AODUOir.  l^ 


NO  SIS.    WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  5,  171I-I«. 


YikG.  ScL  Ttti^  vcr.63. 
With  diftmnt  talsnti  fcia'd,  ipt  vartwiily  cied. 

*  xa.  spacTAToa, 
'  A  cMBTAm  vice  which  you  have  lately  attacked, 
has  not  yet  been  considered  by  von  as  growing  lo 
deep  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  the  affectation  out* 
lives  the  praetice  of  it.  Yon  must  have  observed, 
that  men  who  have  been  bred  in  arms  preserve  to 
the  most  extreme  and  feeble  old  age  a  certain 
daring  in  their  aspect.  In  iilie  manner,  they  who 
have  passed  their  time  in  gallantry  and  adventure, 
keep  np,  as  well  as  they  can,  the  appearance  of  it, 
and  carry  a  petniant  iodinalioo  to  their  last  mo- 
BBCots.  Let  tab  serve  for  a  preface  to  a  relation  I 
am  goiag  to  give  you  of  aa  old  beau  in  town,  that 
has  not  only  been  amorous,  and  a  follower  of  wo* 
men  in  geaml,  but  abo,  in  spite  of  the  admonition 
of  grey  hairs,  been  from  hb  sixty-third  year  to  bb 
prcMot  seventieth,  in  an  actaal  pursuit  of  a  young 
lady,  the  wife  of  hb  friend,  and  a  man  of  merit. 
The  gay  old  Escalus  has  wit,  good  health,  and  b 
perfectly  well-bred)  but  from  the  fashion  and 
manners  of  the  court  when  he  sras  in  his  bloom, 
has  sach  a  natural  tendency  to  amorous  adventare» 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  an  endlem  reproach  to 
him  to  make  no  nse  of  a  familiarity  he  was  allowed 
at  a  gentleman's  house,  whose  good-humour  and 
confidence  exposed  hb  wife  to  tlie  addresses  of 
any  who  should  take  it  in  their  head  to  do  him 
the  good  ofltoe.  It  b  not  impossible  that  Escalut 
might  abo  resent  that  the  husband  was  particularly 
negiigeotof  him;  and  though  he  gave  many  intt- 
matlnns  of  a  passion  towards  the  wife,  the  husband 
either  did  not  see  them,  or  pat  him  to  the  con- 
tempt of  overlooking  them.  In  the  mean  time 
Isabella,  for  so  we  shall  call  our  heroine,  saw  bb 
paaiion,  and  r^oiced  in  it  as  a  foundation  for  much 
divevMon,  and  an  opportunity  of  indulging  herself 
in  the  dear  deUgbt  of  being  admired,  addressed  to, 
and  flattered,  with  no  ill  consequence  to  her  repo- 
tatiott.  Thb  lady  b  of  a  frte  and  disengaged  be- 
havtoor,  ever  In  good  humour,  such  as  is  the  image 
of  inaooence  with  those  who  are  innocent,  and  ao 
eBCoarageamnt  to  vice  with  those  who  are  abaa- 
doaed.  From  thb  kind  of  carriage,  and  an  appa- 
rent approbation  of  hb  gallantry,  Escalus  had  fre- 
quent  opportunities  of  laying  amorous  epbtles  in 
her  way,  of  fixii^  hb  eyes  attentively  upon  her 
actiQO,of  performing  a  thousand  little  offices  which 
are  neglected  by  the  unconcerned,  but  are  so  manv 
approaches  towards  happinen  with  the  enamouredf. 
It  was  now,  as  is  above  hinted,  almost  the  end  of 
the  seventh  year  of  hb  passion,  when  Escalus  from 
general  terms,  and  the  ambiguous  respect  which 
criraiaal  lovers  retaia  in  their  addresses,  bnan  to 
bewail  that  his  pamion  grew  too  violent  for  nim  to 
aaswer  any  loager  for  his  behaviour  towards  her, 
and  that  he  hoped  she  would  have  constdeiation 
for  his  long  aiki  patient  respect,  to  excuse  the 
eamtioiis  of  a  heart  bow  no  longer  under  the  dU 
rection  of  the  unhappy  owner  of  it.  Such,  for  some 
BBonths,  had  been  the  language  of  Escalus  both  in 
hb  talk  and  hb  letters  to  Isabella;  who  returned  all 
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Docf  it  not  yot  cMie  loto  yovr  head  to 
that  I  knew  ray  conplianee  wm  the  greatad 
elty  I  could  be  gniltv  of  towards  yon  }    In 
for  yoor  lon|;  aod  mthfnl  paaioa,  I 
koow  that  you  are  old  enough  to 
more  |;raTity;  but  if  you  will  le 
qoette  it  aay  where  elie*  may  your 
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the  profuiioa  of  kind  things  which  had  been  the 
collection  of  6fty  vean,  ^th  **  I  must  not  hear 
you;  you  will  make  me  forget  that  you  are  a 
gentleman  I  I  would  not  willingly  lose  you  as  a 
friend  ;**  and  the  like  expressions,  which  the  skilful 
interpret  to  their  own  advantage,  as  well  knowing 
ihat'a  feeble  denial  is  a  modest  assent.  I  should 
have  told  you,  that  Isabella,  doriog  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  this  amour,  communicated  St  to  her  hus- 
band ;  and  that  an  account  of  Escaliis^s  love  was 
their  usual  entertainment  after  half  a  day's  absence. 
Isabella,  therefore,  upon  her  lover's  late  more  open 
anautts,  with  a  smile  told  her  husband  she  could 
held  out  no  longer,  but  that  his  fate  was  now  come 
to  a  crisis.  After  she  bad  explained  herself  a  little 
farther,  with  her  husband's  approbation,  she  pro- 
ceeded in  the  following  manner:  The  next  time 

that  EscaluB  was  alone  with  her,  and  repeated  his    *  .  j  <     i.  m 

importunity,  the  crafty  Isabella  looked  on  her  fan    \  "^^'f  endeavoured  in  the  conne  of  ray  papcn  t» 

with  an  air  of  great  attention,  as  considering  of  |  ^^^S^^^'l!?^^:^^^^^^^^, 

what  importance  such  a  secret  was  to  her;  and  "'  ■  -  *-  ~  —  -  i^--.* 
upon  the  repetition  of  a  warm  expression,  she 
looked  at  him  with  an  eye  of  fondness,  and  told 
him  he  was  past  that  time  of  life  which  could 
make  her  fear  he  would  boast  of  a  lady's  favour ; 
then  turned  away  her  bead,  with  a  very  well  acted 
confusion,  which  favoured  the  escape  of  the  aged 
Escalns.  This  adventure  was  matter  of  great  plea- 
santry to  Isabella  and  her  spouse  i  and  th^  had 
eiy'oyed  it  two  days  before  Escalus  could  recollect 
himself  enough  to  form  the  following  letter: 

**  MADAM, 

**  What  happened  the  other  day,  gives  ne  a 
lively  image  of  the  iaconsistency  of  human  passions 
and  inclinations.  We  pursue  what  we  ant  denied, 
and  place  our  affections  on  what  is  absent,  though 
we  neglected  it  when  present.  As  long  as  you  re- 
fused my  love,  your  rcfnsal  did  so  strongly  excite 
my  passion,  that  I  had  not  once  the  leisure  to  think 
of  recalling  my  reason  to  aid  me  against  the  design 
upon  your  virtue.  But  when  that  virtue  began  to 
comply  in  my  favour,  my  reason  made  an  effort 
over  ihy  love,  and  let  me  see  the  baseness  of  my 
behaviour  in  attempting  a  woman  of  honour.  1 
own  to  you,  it  was  not  without  the  most  violent 
struggle,  that  I  gained  this  victory  over  myself; 
nay,  I  will  confess  my  shame,  and  acknowledge  I 
could  not  have  prevailed  but  by  flight.  However, 
Madam,  I  beg  that  you  will  believe  a  moment's 
weakness  has  not  destroyed  the  esteem  I  had  for 
you,  which  was  confirmed  by  so  many  years  of  ob- 
stinate virtue.  You  have  reason  to  rejoice  that 
this  did  not  happen  within  the  observation  of  one 
of  the  young  fellows,  who  would  have  exposed 
yoor  weakness,  and  gloried  in  bit  own  brutish  in- 
clinations. 

^  1  am,  MADAM, 

**  Yoor  most  devoted  bumble  servaot** 

*  Isabella,  with  the  help  of  her  hnsbaod,  returned 
the  following  answer : 

•*sia, 
^  I  cAirwoT  but  account  myself  a  very  happy  wo- 
nan,  in  having  a  man  for  a  lover  that  can  write  so 
well,  and  give  so  good  a  turn  to  a  dlsappointmeot 
Another  excellence  you  have  above  all  other  pre- 
tenders  I  ever  heard  of  i  on  occasions  where  the 
most  reasonable  men  lose  all  their  reason,  you  have 
yours  most  powerful.  We  have  each  of  us  to 
thank  our  genius,  that  the  passion  of  one  abated 
In  proportion  as  that  of  tae  other  grew  Ttelent. 


as  ponible  to  keep  myself  a  neuter  between  boch 
sexes.  I  have  ndtber  spared  the  ladies  out  sf 
complaisance,  nor  the  men  out  of  partiality  (  bta 
notwithstanding  the  great  integrity  with  which  I 
have  acted  in  this  particular,  I  find  nvself  taxed 
with  an  inclination  to  fovoar  my  own  half  of  chr 
species.  Whether  it  be  that  the  wofaes  afbid  a 
more  fruitful  field  for  speculation,  or  whellier  they 
run  more  in  my  head  tbaa  the  men,  I  cannot  tcU, 
but  I  shall  set  down  the  charge  as  it  b  laid  i^aanBi 
me  in  the  following  letters 

'  MB.  iracrATOB, 
'  I  ALWAYS  make  one  anoog  a  eoa^any  of  yomn; 
females,  who  peruse  your  specnlations  v^rry  BBor*- 
ing.  I  am  at  present  conmlssioaed  by  our  wMr 
assembly  to  let  you  know,  that  we  fear  yoa  are  a 
little  inclined  to  be  partial  towards  Toor  aim  sex. 
We  must  however  sicknowledget  with  all  dae  gra- 
titude, that  in  some  cases  you  have  givca  as  ov 
revenge  on  the  men,  and  done  as  Jnstiee.  WeooaiJ 
not  easily  have  fo^ven  yoa  semal  strokes  la  tht 
dissebtion  of  the  coquette's  heart,  if  yon  had  ast, 
much  about  the  saoie  time,  awde  a  saerifloe  to  m 
of  a  beau's  scull  •. 

*  You  may  further,  sir,  please  to  reraerabcr,tftat 
not  long  since  you  attacked  our  haoda  aad  cow- 
modes  f  in  such  maaner,  as,  to  nw  yoar  owa  ex- 
pression, made  very  many  of  us  ashnmrd  to  she* 
our  heads.  We  must,  therefore,  bcf  leave  to  r^ 
present  to  you,  that  we  are  in  hopes,  if  yoa  mmkk 
please  to  nake  a  due  inoniry,  the  nea  to  all  ago 
would  be  found  to  have  been  little  Icn  whlaaiesl 
in  adorning  that  part  than  oarselves.  TW  diflcrcat 
forms  of  tl^ir  wigs,  together  with  the  varioai  cacks 
of  their  bats,  all  flatter  us  to  this  opinioo. 

'  I  had  an  humble  servant  last  suraraer,  who  the 
flnt  time  he  declared  himself  was  in  a  fuU-boe- 
tomed  wig ;  but  the  day  after,  to  aiy  ao  sanll  sv- 
prise,  he  accosted  me  in  a  Ihia  aataiml  oae.    I 
received  him  at  thu  our  second  interview  as  a  per- 
fect stranger,  but  was  extremely  coafouodcd  wka 
his  speech  discovered  who  he  was.     1  mol««d, 
therefore,  to  ^x  his  face  in  my  raeuMwy  for  (he 
future)  but,  as  I  was  walking  in  the  Park  the 
same  eveniag,  he  appeared  to  aie  in  one  of  ck^-^ 
wigs  that  I  think  you  call  a  alghl-cap,  which  had    i 
altered  him  more  effectually  than   before,    lie 
afterwards  played  a  couple  of  black  ridiag-vi^ 
upon  me  with  the  same  success)  and,  ia  fh«rt,  aa-    I 
samed  a  new  face  almost  every  day  to  the  if« 
mooth  of  his  courtship. 
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obierred  Afterwards  thit  the  wiet j  of  oocki 
•rUch  he  mmUed  hii  bat,  had  not « little  odta- 
ted  to  his  iflBpositioiis  vpao  aie. 
ret,  as  if  all  tbew  ways  were  aot  salBcleBt 
stin^isfa  their  b^s,  ^oa  mait  doubtleM,  sir, 
obflerred,  that  great  nambcrs  of  yoang  fellows 
,  for  sereial  oiimths  last  past,  tahea  upoa  theai 
»r  feathers. 

Ve  hope,  therefore,  that  these  aiay,  with  as 
justice,  be  called  Indian  priaces,  as  you  have 
d  a  wooian  in  a  coloored  hood  an  Indian 
n;  and  that  you  will  io  doe  tine  take  these 
ceotlemeo  into  consideratioa. 
Ve  the  more  eancstly  be|;  that  joa  woold  pat 
p  to  tfab  practice,  since  it  has  already  lort  as 
(  the  most  apeeable  members  of  oar  sadcCy, 
after  having  refoaed  several  good  ertates,aiid 
itlcB,  vras  lared  from  us  last  week  by  a  mixed 
er. 

am  ordered  to  present  yon  with  the  respects 
r  whole  company,  and  am, 

*sia, 
*  Yoor  very  hnmble  servant, 

'DoanirDA. 

'bte.  The  person  wearing  the  feather,  though 
rieod  took  him  for  an  ofBoer  in  the  guards,  has 
!d  to  be  an  arrant  linen-draper  *.* 

m  not  now  at  leisure  to  give  my  opinion  upon 
It  and  feather ;  however,  to  wipe  off  the  pre- 
imputatioD,  and  gratify  my  female  corres- 
eoc,  I  slmll  here  print  a  letter  which  I  lately 
red  from  a  man  of  mode,  who  seems  to  have 
y  cztraordiaary  genius  in  his  way, 

ra, 

KEsuxB  I  need  not  inform  yon,  that  among 
of  drcn  it  is  a  coaimon  phiase  to  say,  ^  Mr. 
»one  has  struck  a  bold  stroke;**  by  which 
nderstaod  that  he  is  the  first  man  who  has  had 
ige  enough  to  lead  up  a  fashion.   Accord  iogly, 

our  tailors  talce  measure  of  us,  they  always 
ad  **  wliether  we  will  have  a  plaia  suit,  or 
i  a  bold  stroke."  I  think  I  may  without  va- 
lay,  that  I  have  struck  some  of  the  boldest 
nost  saccemful  strokes  of  any  man  in  Great 
in.  I  was  the  fint  that  struck  the  long  pocket 
t  two  years  since;  I  was  likewise  the  author 
t  frosted  button,  which,  when  1  saw  the  town 

readily  into,  beiag  resolved  to  strike  while 
on  was  hot,  I  proSnced  much  about  the  same 
the  scallop  flap,  the  knotted  cravat,  and  made 
r  posh  for  the  silver-clocked  stocking. 

few  months  after  I  brought  up  Ske  modish 
t,  or  the  coat  with  close  sleeves,  f  struck 
tfifst.io  a  plain  Doily i  but  that  failing,  I 
k  it  a  second  time  in  blue  camblet;  and  re- 
d  the  stroke  la  several  kinds  of  doth,  until 
It  it  took  effect.  There  are  two  or  three 
S  fellows  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  who 

always  their  eye  upon  me,  and  answer  me 
e  for  stroke.  I  was  once  so  unwary  as  to 
ion  my  ikncy  in  relation  to  a  new-fashioned 
at  before  one  of  these  gentlemen,  who  was 
^ouous  enoqgh  to  steal  my  thought,  and  by 
neaas  prevented  ray  intended  stroke. 

have  a  design  this  spring  to  make  very  con- 
able  innovations  in  the  waistcoat;  and  have 
dy  begun  with  a  coup  ffeaat  upon  the  sleeves, 
b  has  sacceeded  very  Ivell. 

must  further  inform  you,  if  you  will  promise 

1  the  fi>lio  ffditlon,  the  words  sir,  ^'oalj  an  caslga  la 


to  eneooiage,  or  at  lemA  i6  cooahre  at  me,  that  it 
is  my  desiga  to  strike  such  a  stroke  the  beginning  of 
the  next  month  as  shall  surprise  the  whole  town. 

^  I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  acquaint  yon  with 
all  the  particniaiv  of  my  intended  dress ;  but  wiU 
only  tell  yon  as  a  sample  of  it,  that  I  shall  very 
speedily  appear  at  Whito's  in  a  cherry-coloured 
hat  I  took  this  hint  from  the  ladies*  hoodj,  which 
I  look  upoa  as  the  boldest  stroke  that  sex  has 
struck  for  these  hundred  yean  last  past. 

*  I  am,  sia, 

*  Your  most  obedient, 

*  most  humble  servant, 

*  HVIUL  SFKIGBTLT.* 

I  haTe  not  tiaie  at  present  to  make  any  reflec- 
tions on  tliis  letter,  but  must  nut  however  omit,  that 
having  shown  it  to  Will  Honeycomb,  he  desires  to 
ba  acqaalated  with  the  gentloaan  who  writ  it 

aOOGELL.  X 
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'non  pronuba  Juno, 


Non  Hymtnmi*  neUst,  rum  Uti  Gratia  UUo 
EumenidtB  §traveit  torum  ^-^ 

OVID  Met  vL  ver.itt.  ' 

Nor  Hymen,  imt  the  Gruc«  here  preaide, 
Nor  Juno,  to  befriend  tbc  bloomiof  bride; 
But  fiends  with  fun'ral  brands  the  orooess  led, 
And  furies  waited  at  the  genial  bed. 

CROXAL 

'  Jf  R.  SFXCTATOK, 

*  You  have  given  many  hints  in  your  papers  to  tho 
disadvantage  of  peAons  of  your  own  sex,  who  lay 

eots  upon  women.  Among  other  bard  words  yon 
ive  published  the  term  ^  Male  Coquets,**  and 
been  very  severe  npon  such  as  give  themselves  the 
liberty  of  a  little  dalliaace  of  heart,  and  playing 
&st  and  loose  between  love  and  indifference,  until 
perhaps  aa  easy  young  girl  is  reduced  to  sighs, 
dreams,and  tears;  and  languishes  away  her  life  for 
a  careless  coxcomb,  who  looks  astonislied,  and 
wonders  at  such  an  effect  from  what  in  him  was 
all  but  coBuaon  civility.  Thus  you  have  treated 
the  mea  who  an  irresolute  in  marriage  i  but  if  you 
design  to  be  Impartial,  pray  be  so  honest  as  to 
priat  the  intbrmatlop  I  now  give  yon,  of  a  certain 
set  of  women  who  never  coquette  for  the  matter, 
but,  with  an  high  hand,  marry  whom  they  please 
to  wliom  they  please.  As  for  my  part,  I  should 
aot  have  concerned  myself  with  them,  but  that  I 
anderstaad  I  am  pitched  npon  by  them  to  be  mar- 
ried, against  my  willy  to  one  I  never  saw  in  my 
life.  It  has  been  my  misfortune,  sir,  very  inno- 
cently, to  rejoice  in  a  pleatiful  fortune,  of  which  I 
am  auttter,  to  bespeak  a  fine  chariot,  to  give  di- 
rections for  two  or  three  haadsome  snuff-boxes, 
and  as  many  suits  of  flue  clothes  i  but  before  any 
of  these  were  ready,  I  heard  reports  of  my  being 
to'be  married  to  two  or  three  different  young  wo- 
men. Upoa  my  taking  notice  of  it  to  a  young 
gentleman  who  is  often  in  my  company,  he  told 
me,  SBiiUng,  I  was  in  the  inquisition.  You  may 
believe  I  was  not  a  little  startled  at  what  he 
meant,  and  more  so  wiien  he  asked  me  if  I  had 
bespolbe  any  thing  of  late  that  was  fine.  I  told 
him,  several ;  upon  which  he  produced  a  descrip* 
tlon  of  my  penon,  from  the  tradesaien  whom  I  had 
employed,  and  told  me,  that  they  had  certainly 
informed  against  me.  Mr.  Spectator,  whatever  the 
worid  nay  think  of  me,  I  am  more  coxcomb  than 
fool,  and  1  grew  very  inquisitive  upon  this  head» 
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not  a  tittle  fieamd  with  die  aofdcy.  My  friend 
leld  me,  there  were  •  oeitain  set  of  wonen  of 
Ihflhion,  whereof  the  nnmber  of  hx  made  a  eom- 
mUfee^  who  sat  thrice  a  weelLy  oader  the  title  of 
^Hie  ImittitltioB  on  Bfaidt  and  Bachelors."  It 
teems,  whenever  there  comes  sach  an  unthinking 
gay  thing  as  myself  to  town,  he  most  want  all 
manner  of  necessaries,  or  be  pot  into  the  inqvisi* 
tlon  by  the  irst  tradesman  he  employs.  They  have 
constant  inteUfgence  with  caae^hom,  perfiomers, 
toymen,  coachHaakeii«  and  chlna^nses.  From 
these  seveial  places  these  undertakers  for  mar- 
riages have  as  constant  and  regular  correspond- 
ence, as  the  fnoeral  men  have  with  vintners  and 
apothecaries^  All  bachelors  are  under  their  imme- 
diate inspection,  and  my  friend  produced  to  me 
a  report  given  in  to  their  board,  wherein  an  old 
ancle  of  mine,  who  came  to  town  with  me,  and 
myself,  vrere  inserted, aad  we  stood  thus:  the  aacle 
smoky,  rotten,  poor ;  the  nephew  raw,  bnt  no  fool ; 
sound  at  present,  very  rich.  My  information  did 
not  end  here;  but  my  friend's  advices  are  so  good, 
that  he  could  show  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  to 
the  young  lady  who  is  to  have  me;  which  I  inclose 
to  yon : 

**  MADAM, 

^  Tmis  is  to  let  you  know,  that  you  are  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  bean  that  oomes  oat  on  Thursday,  six  in 
the  evening.  Be  at  the  Park.  Yini  cannot  but 
know  a  viigin  fop ;  they  have  a  mind  to  look  saucy, 
bnt  are  out  of  countenance.  The  board  has  denied 
him  to  several  good  families.    I  wish  you  joy. 

**  coatmvA.'* 


What  makes  my  correspondett*s  case  the  aMre 
depldrable  is,  that  as  I  find  by  the  report  fhaa  my 
censor  of  marriageh  the  friend  he  speaks  of  is  em- 
ployed by  the  inquisition  to  take  him  In,  os  the 
phrase'  is.  Afler  all  that  Is  told  him,  he  has  in- 
formation only  of  one  vroman  that  h  laid  for  him, 
and  that  the  wrong  one  t  for  the  lady  ooamiiMionfln ' 
have  devoted  him  to  another  than  the  person  against 
whom  they  have  employed  their  agent  his  Mend 
to  alarm  him.  The  plot  is  laid  so  well  aboat  this 
young  gentleman,  that  he  has  no  friend  to  retire 
to,  no  place  to  appear  in,  or  part  of  the  kingdom 
to  fly  into,  but  he  must  fall  into  the  notice,  and  be 
tul^ect  to  the  power  of  the  Inquisition.  They  have 
their  emissaries  and  substitutes  in  all  parts  of  this 
aaited  kingdom.  The  first  step  they  unmlly  Ufcc 
is,  to  find  from  a  correspondcaee,  by  their  met- 
sengers  and  whisperers,  with  soum  domestic  of  the 
bachelor  (who  is  to  be  hunted  into  the  tolb  they 
have  laid  for  him),  what  are  hit  maanen,  hit  fisrai- 
Ihirities,  his  good  qualities,  or  vices;  not  as  the 
good  in  him  is  »  recommendatloo,  or  the  iU  a  di- 
minution, but  as  they  affect  to  contribute  to  the 
main  inquiry,  what  estate  he  hai  in  him.  Whea 
this  point  is  vrell  reported  to  the  board,  tiMy  caa 
take  in  a  wIM  roaring  foz-hanter,  as  easily  as  a 
soft,  gentle  young  fop  of  the  town,  tie  way  is, 
to  nuSte  all  places  uneasy  to  him,  bat  the  scenes  In 
which  they  have  allotted  him  to  act.  His  brother 
huntsmen,  bottle  companions,  his  firateraity  of  fops, 
shall  be  brought  into  the  coospifaey  against  him. 
Then  this  matter  Is  not  laid  In  so  barefaeed  a  ama- 
ttcr  before  him  as  to  have  it  intinm(ed«  Mn*  8acb- 
a-one  would  make  him  a  very  proper  wife;  but  by 
the  Ibree  of  their  correspondence  .they  shall  amhe 
it  (as  Mr.  Waller  said  of  the  marriage  of  the 
dwarfk)  as  Impiacticahle  to  have  any  wonMUi  b^ 
sides  her  they  design  him,  as  It  would  have  been  in 
Adam  to  have  wftwed  Eve.   The  umn  aaaed  by 


the  eommlmiOB  for  Mn.  BachaaM,  Ml  asMar 
be  la  fashioa,  aor  dare  ever  to  ^pcar  ia  eampMjy 
should  he  attempt  to  evade  their  deteiadaathm. 

The  female  sex  wholly  govern  dnaitstic  life; 
and  by  tUs  means,  whea  they  think  fit,  they  am 
sow  dissentions  between  the  dearest  fkicads,  any, 
make  fiather  and  son  irrecoaclleahle  enessie^  in 
spite  of  all  the  ties  of  gratitude  on  one  part,  aod 
the  daty  of  praleetioa  to  be  paid  oa  the  odier, 
"Rie  ladies  of  the  inqaisitioa  andentaad  this  pefw 
fectly  well ;  and  vrhere  love  is  not  a  aMPtive  to  a 
maa*s  choosiag  one  whom  they  allot,  they  caa,  with 
very  much  art,  insinuate  stories  to  the  disadvaatsgs 
of  his  hoaesty  or  courage,  till  the  creatare  is  iso 
amch  dispiritad  to  bear  ap  agalast  a  geacnl  ill 
reception  which  he  every  where  aaeet*  with,  as^ 
in  due  time  fhlls  into  their  appointed  wedlock  fsr 
shelter.  I  have  a  loag  letter,  beariag  date  the 
fourth  instant,  which  gives  me  a  laige  accooat  «f 
the  policies  of  thb  couft;  aad  fiad  there  is  mv 
before  them  a  very  reliactofy  penoa,  who  has 
escaped  all  their  machinatioas  for  two  yean  lail 
past:  bat  they  have  prevented  two  noccsnw 
nmtches  which  were  of  his  own  indinatieo;  the 
one  by  a  report  that  his  mistress  was  to  be  sur. 
ried,  aad  the  very  day  appointed,  vredding-clothn 
bought,  and  all  thlnp  ready  for  her  being  given  is 
another;  the  second  time  by  Insinuating  to  all  hh 
mistren's  friends  and  acquintaace,  that  he  hetf 
been  false  to  several  other  women,  aad  the  Uke, 
The  poor  man  is  now  redaced  to  profem  he  dcsgv 
to  lead  a  stogie  life;  but  the  ia^idtion  give  ost 
to  all  hu  acquaintance,  that  nothing  is  InteadH 
but  the  geiitlemaa^s  own  welfare  and  happbiea. 
When  this  is  urged,  he  talks  still  more  buAUy, 
and  protests  he  aims  oaly  at  a  life  without  pais  tf 
reproach;  pleasure,  honour,  and  riches, are tbiii|i 
fbr  which  he  has  no  taste.  But  notwlthstaadisi: 
all  this,  and  what  else  he  may  defend  hlaMsIf  wi*. 
as  that  the  lady  is  too  old  or  too  yoaag;  of  a  i^ 
able  humour,  or  the  quite  contrary  ;  MthatUa 
impossible  they  caa  ever  do  other  thsa  wna|^ 
from  June  to  January,  every  body  Idls  hia  al 
this  is  spleen,  and  he  must  have  m  wifr ;  while  sB 
the  members  of  the  inquisltioa  ore  onaaimem  is  s 
certain  woman  for  him,  and  they  tfriak  dtoy  al 
together  are  better  able  to  judge  thaa  he,  ors^ 
other  private  person  whatsoever. 


<  sin ^  ToBpIv,  nmA  X ITI i. 

'  Tova  speculation  this  day*  on  the  subject  af 
idleness  has  employed  me,  ever  since  I  reaid  it,  is 
sorrowful  reflections  on  my  having  loitered  a«ai 
the  term  (or  rather  the  vacation)  of  tea  yean  i* 
this  place,  and  unhappily  auflered  a  good  cbanhcr 
and  study  to  lie  idle  as  long.  ^J  books  (fxcrpt 
those  I  nave  taken  to  sleep  upon)  have  bees  t*- 
tally  neglected,  and  my  Lord  Coke  and  other  re^ 
nerable  authors  were  never  to  slighted  is  thrk 
lives.  I  spend  most  of  the  day  at  a  neii^hhoarioc 
coffec4iouse,  where  we  have  what  I  may  call  s 
laxy  club.  We  generally  come  In  aigh^fow* 
with  our  stockings  about  our  heels,  and  sossctiae* 
but  one  on.  Our  salutatloa  at  eatraaee  is  ajaea 
and  a  stretch,  aad  then  without  more  cciumaj 
we  take  our  place  at  the  loUing4able,  where  aw 
discourse  is,  what  I  tear  you  would  not  read  a«. 
therefore  bhall  not  insert.  Bnt  1  assare  yoa,  *t* 
I  heartily  lament  this  losi  of  tune,  aad  aa  oe« 
resolved  (if  pomible,  with  doable  dUigeace)  to  if 
trieve  it,  being  eflcectualiy  awakeaed  by  thearp> 
ments  of  Mr.  Slack,  out  of  the  acaackm  itapidit] 
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as  so  loQf;  pos»ened  me.  And  to  drmon- 
that  pcniteDce  accompanies  vy  coofesiiioo, 
>D^(aocy  my  resolutions,  I  have  locked  my 
)r  a  ^ear,  and  desire  you  would  let  my  com- 
a  know  I  am  not  within. 

'  I  am  with  great  respect, 

'  SIR, 

^  Your  most  obedient  senrant. 


LE. 


T. 


1.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  8,  17 IMS. 

lo/Ji  est  jmiekra  ttac  poemnto,  duleUt  aunto. 

OVID.  ArsFoet.  fer.99. 

Tis  not  fnousfh  a  poem'a  finely  writ; 
It  must  affect  and  capUvate  the  aoiil. 

who  know  how  many  volumes  have  been 
I  on  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgit,  will 
pardon  the  length  of  my  discourse  upon 
The  Paradise  Lost  is  looked  upon  by  the 
l^es,  as  the  greatest  production,  or  at  least 
•Int  work  of  genius  in  our  language,  and 
re  deserves  to  be  set  before  an  English 
in  its  full  beauty.  For  this  reason,  though 
endeavoured  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its 
md  imperfections  in  my  six  first  papers,  I 

myself  obliged  to  bestow  one  upon  every 
3  particular.    The  first  three  books  I  have 

dispatched,  and  am  now  entering  upon  the 
I  need  not  acquaint  my  reader  that  there 
iltitudes  of  beauiies  in  this  great  author, 
Uy  in  the  descriptive  parts  of  this  poem, 
'.  have  not  touched  upon,  it  being  my  inten- 
point  out  those  only  which  appear  to  me 
t  exquisite,  or  those  which  are  not  so  ob- 

ordinary  readers.  Every  one  that  has  read 
ics  who  have  written  upon  the  Odyssey,  the 
nd  the  i£neid,  knows  very  well,  that  though 
ree  in  their  opinions  of  the  great  beauties 
?  poems,  they  have  nevertheless  each  of 
scovered  several  master-strokes,  which  have 
1  the  observation  of  the  rest.  In  the  same 
,  1  question  not  but  any  writer,  who  shall 
f  this  subject  after  me,  may  find  several 
s  in  Milton,  which  I  have  not  taken  notice 
oust  likewise  observe,  that  as  the  greatest 

of  critical  learning  differ  among  one  an- 
ts to  some  particular  points  in  an  epic 
[  have  Dot  bound  myself  scmpniously  to  the 
tiich  any  one  of  tton  has  laid  down  upon 
,  but  have  taken  the  liberty  sometimes  to 
th  one,  and  sometimes  with  another,  and 
les  to  diiler  from  all  of  them,  when  I  have 

that  the  rea  oa  of  the  thing  was  on  my 

nay  consider  the  beauties  of  the  fourth  book 
hree  heads.  In  the  first  are  those  pictures 
life,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  description 
D,  Paradise,  Adam*s  Bower,  &c.  In  the 
re  the  machines,  which  comprehend  the 
"s  and  behaviour  of  the  good  and  bad  an- 
In  the  last  is  the  conduct  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
e  the  principal  actors  in  the  poem. 
\e  description  of  Paradise,  the  poet  has  ob- 
Aristotle^s  rule  of  lavishing  all  the  orna- 
»f  diction  on  the  weak  unactive  parts  of  the 
which  are  not  supported  by  the  beauty  of 
'nts  and  characteri;.  Accordingly  the  reader 
(serve,  that  the  czprcstiom  are  more  florid 


and  elaborate  in  these  descriptions,  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  poem.  I  must  further  add, 
that  though  the  drawings  of  gardens,  rivers,  rain- 
bows, and  the  like  dead  pieces  of  nature,  are  justly 
censured  in  an  heroic  poem,  when  they  run  out 
into  an  unnecessary  length ;  the  description  of  Pa- 
radise would  have  been  faulty,  had  not  the  poet 
been  ,very  particular  in  it,  not  only  as  it  is  the 
scene  of  the  principal  action,  but  as  it  is  requisite 
to  give  us  an  idea  of  that  happinem  from  which 
our  first  parents  fell.  The  plan  of  it  is  wonder- 
foily  beautiful,  and  formed  upon  the  short  sketch 
which  we  have  of  it  in  holy  writ.  Milton's  exube- 
rance of  Imagination  has  poured  forth  such  a  re- 
dundancy of  ornaments  on  this  seat  of  happiness 
and  innocence,  that  it  would  be  endless  to  point 
out  each  particular. 

I  must  not  quit  this  bead  without  further  ob« 
serving,  that  there  is  scarce  a  speech  of  Adam  or 
Eve  in  the  whole  poem,  wherein  the  sentimentt 
and  allusions  are  not  taken  from  this  their  delight- 
ful habitation.  The  reader,  during  their  whole 
course  of  action,  always  finds  himself  in  the  walks 
of  Paradise.  In  short,  as  the  critics  have  re- 
marked, that  in  those  poems  wherein  shepherds  are 
actors,  the  thoughts  ought  always  to  take  a  tinc- 
ture from  the  woods,  fields,  and  riven,  so  we  may 
observe,  that  our  ArA  parents  seldom  lose  sight  of 
their  happy  station  in  any  thing  they  speak  or  do  i 
and,  if  the  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  use  the 
expression,  that  their  thoughts  are  always  *  Para- 
disiacal.* 

We  are  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  ma- 
chines of  the  fourth  book.  Satan  being  now  withia 
prospect  of  Edeo,  and  looking  round  upon  the 
glories  of  the  creation,  is  filled  with  sentiments 
different  from  those  which  he  discovered  whilst  ha 
was  in  hell.  The  place  inspires  him  with  thoughts 
more  adapted  to  it.  He  reflects  upon  the  happy 
condition  from  whence  he  fell,  and  breaks  forth 
into  a  speech  that  is  softened  with  several  transient 
touches  of  remorse  and  self-accusation  :  but  at 
length  he  confirms  himself  in  impenitence,  and  in 
his  design  of  drawing  nuin  into  his  own  state  of 
guilt  and  misery.  This  conflict  of  passions  is 
raised  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  as  the  opening  of 
his  speech  to  &e  son  is  very  bold  and  noble : 

*  O  thou  that,  with  surpatBing  glory  oown'd, 
Look*Bt  from  thy  Mie  dominion  like  the  god 
Of  this  new  world ;  at  whoae  sight  all  the  stan 
Hide  their  diminished  beads ;  to  thee  I  call, 
But  with  no  friendlv  voice;  and  add  thy  name* 

0  Sun  !  to  tell  thee  now  1  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  stale 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere' 

This  speech  is,  1  think,  the  finest  that  is  ascribe4 
to  Satan  in  the  whole  poem.  The  evil  spirit  after* 
wards  proceeds  to  make  his  discoveries  concerning 
our  first  parents,  and  to  learn  after  what  manner 
they  may  be  best  attacked.  His  bounding  over 
the  walla  of  Paradise ;  h'ls  sitting  in  the  shape  of  ^ 
cormorant  upon  the  tree  of  life,  which  stood  in 
the  centre  of  it,  and  overtopped  all  the  other  trees 
of  the  garden ;  his  alighting  among  the  herd  of 
animals,  which  are  so  beautifully  represented  as 
playing  abont  Adam  and  Eve,  together  with  his 
transforming  hiinself  into  different  shapes,  in  order 
to  hear  their  conversation ;  are  circumstances  that 
give  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  reader,  and  are 
devised  with  great  art,  to  connect  that  series  of 
adventures  in  which  the  poet  has  engaged  this  arti- 
ficer of  fraud. 

Tlie  thought  of  Satan*s  transformation  into  a 
cormorant,  and  placing  himself  on  the  tree  of  lifc» 
8d 


8S6 

wems  raised  opon  that  pasMige  In  the  Iliad,  where 
two  deities  are  described  as  perching  on  (he  top 
of  an  oak  in  the  shape  of  vultures 

His  planting  himself  at  the  ear  of  Eve  under 
the  form  of  a  toad,  in  order  to  produce  vain 
dreams  and  imaginations,  is  a  circumi.iance  of  the 
•  tame  nature ;  as  his  starling  up  in  his  own  form  is 
wonderfully  fine,  both  in  the  literal  description, 
and  in  the  moral  which  is  concealed  under  it.  His 
answer  npon  bis  being  discovered,  and  demanded 
to  give  an  account  of  blrnsclf,  is  conformable  to 
the  pride  and  intrepidity  of  his  character: 


*  Know  ye  not  then/  said  Satan,  fiird  with  scorn, 
'  Know  ye  not  me !  Ye  knew  me  once  no  male 
For  you,  there  sitting  where  you  durst  not  near  j 
Not  to  know  me,  ar;$iies  yourselves  unknown, 
The  lowest  of  your  throng * 
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beiruhnieiit«1ike  the  authors  abore-nentiofled ;  hut 
makes  an  artful  use  of  it  for  the  proper  carT>iGc 
on  of  his  fable,  and  for  the  breaking  off  the  co.- 
bat  between  the  two  warriors,  who  were  npon  tie 
pr>inl  of  engaging.  To  this  we  may  further  add, 
that  Milton  is  tlje  more  justified  in  thi«  paaMge,  &• 
we  find  th(j  same  noble  allegory  In  holy  writ,  where 
a  wicked  prince,  some  few  houw  before  be  «&» 
assaulted  and  slain,  is  ?aid  to  have  been  *  weirhrd 
in  the  scales,  and  to  ha\e  been  fonnd  wanting  ♦.* 

I  must  here  take  notice,  under  the  head  of  the 
machines,  that  Uriera  gliding  down  to  the  rart'. 
npon  a  sun-beam,  with  the  poet's  device  lo  make 
him  de«cend,  as  well  in  his  return  to  the  sua  a«  \m 
his  coming  from  it,  is  a  prettincss  that  might  ba%e 


.  Zephon*8  rebuke,  with  the  Influence  it  had  on 
Satan,  is  exquisitely  graceful  and  mora).  Satan 
is  afterwards  led  away  to  Gabriel,  the  chief  of 
the  guardian  angels,  who  kept  watch  in  Paradise. 
His  disdainful  behaviour  on  this  occasion  Is  so  re- 
markable a  beauty,  that  the  most  ordinary  reader 
cannot  but  take  notice  of  it.  Oabriers  discover- 
ing his  approach  at  a  distance  is  drawn  with  great 
itreogth  and  livelineis  of  imagination : 

*  O  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 
Halting  this  way,  and  n<>w  by  glimpi>e  diicere 
IthurieTand  Zepbun  tbruit^h  the  Mhade, 

And  with  them  cmnes  a  third  of  regal  port, 
But  faded  uplendour  wan  {  who  by  nis  gait 
And  Aerre  aeineano«:r  Mrems  tlie  prince  of  hell: 
Not  likely  to  part  hent-^i  without  contet»t; 
Stand  firm,  for  In  liis  look  detiauce  low'n.* 

The  conference  between  Gabriel  and  Satan 
abounds  with  sentiments  proper  for  the  occasion, 
and  suitable  to  the  persons  of  the  two  speakers. 
Satan  clothing  himself  with  terror  when  he  pre- 
pares for  the  combat  is  truly  sublime,  and  at  least 
equal  to  Homer's  description  of  Discord  celebrated 
by  Longinu«,  or  to  that  of  Fame  in  Virgil,  who 
are  both  represented  with  their  feet  standing  upon 
the  earth,  and  their  heads  reaching  above  the 
clouds : 

*  While  thus  be  spake,  ih»  angelic  squadron  bright 
TurnM  fiery  red,  Hharp*ning  in  m  wned  horns 
Their  phalanx,  aitd  brgan  to  hem  him  round 
Vfith  ported  spears,  kc. 

On  til*  other  side  Satan  alarm*d, 

CoUeetiug  all  hlft  miKht  dilated  stood 
Like  Teneriff  or  AtU-,  unremovM : 
His  suture  reachM  the  »ky,  and  on  bis  ocst 
Sat  horror  plum'di-^— 

I  must  here  take  notice,  that  Milton  is  every 
where  full  of  hints,  and  sometimes  literal  transla- 
tions, taken  frum  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  and 
I«itin  poets.  But  this  1  may  reserve  for  a  discourse 
by  it!»elf,  because  I  would  not  break  the  thread  of 
these  speculations,  that  are  dcitigned  for  English 
readers,  with  such  reflections  a»  would  be  of  no 
use  but  to  the  learned. 

I  must,  however,  observe  in  this  place,  that  the 
breaking  olT  the  combat  between  Gabriel  and  Sa- 
tan, by  the  hanging  out  of  the  golden  scales  in 
hfBven,  is  a  refinement  upon  Homer's  thought,  who 
telN  u%  that  before  the  battle  between  Hector  and 
Achillea,  Jupiter  weighed  the  event  of  it  in  a  pair 
of  Males.  The  reader  may  see  the  whole  pasi^ige 
in  the  22d  Iliad. 

Virgil,  before  the  la«»t  decisive  combat,  describes 
Jupiter  in  the  saine  manner,  as  w«*lghing  the  fatfs 
of  furnus  and  JEneta,  Millon,  thotigh  he  fetched 
thii  beautiful  circuiii>tance  from  the  Iliad  and 
J£ue:dj  docs  Dot  oul^  insert  it  as  a  poetical  eui«. 


been  admired  In  a  little  fanciful  poet,  b«t  io- 
below  the  genius  of  Milton.    The  descripti<  n  •.; 
the  host  of  armed  angels  walkitg  their  nigbtly 
round  in  Paradise,  Is  of  another  spirit: 

'  So  paying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files, 
DaxiliDg  the  moon  i' 

as  that  account  of  the  h*.mns  which  our  fir^i  pa* 
rents  used  to  hear  them  i<ing  in  tbrse  their  mid. ^l*' 
walks,  is  altogether  divine,  and  ioeapre>M'!; 
amu«ing  to  the  imagination. 

We  are,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the  par. 
which  Adam  and  Eve  act  in  the  fourth  book.  7V 
description  of  them,  as  they  fir*t  appeared  to  S»- 
tan,  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and  sufficient  to  nukr 
the  fallen  angel  gaze  upon  them  with  all  that  a^*«» 
nisbment,  and  those  emotions  of  envy,  in  which  S( 
is  represented : 

*  Two  of  far  nobler  shape  erect  and  tall, 

G<Kllike  erect !  with  native  honour  clad 

In  naked  majesty,  seeni'd  lordt  of  all; 

And  worthy  (lerinM :  for  in  their  looks  divine 

The  image  of  their  glorious  Makci  shone. 

Truth,  wisdom,  sanclitude  i»evere  and  pure  i 

Severe,  but  m  true  lilial  freedom  plac*d  : 

For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form*d. 

For  softnesM  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace  ; 

He  for  Kiod  only,  bhe  for  God  in  him. 

Hh  fair  large  front,  and  e>  c  sublime,  decUr'd 

Absolute  rule;  and  hyarinthio  l<icks 

Round  from  bli  partv<l  forelu«k  manly  hung 

ClustVing,  butnot  beneath  his  shoulders  bnwd. 

She,  a«  a  >eil,  down  to  hti  slender  %raUt 

lifr  unadorned  golden  ircj-ses  wore 

I>i!<she%<-rd,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav*d. 

80  paH^'d  they  naked  on,  nor  shunnM  the  sight 

Of  God  or  angel,  for  they  thought  00  ill ; 

So  hand  in  ba;id  they  passed,  the  loveliest  pair 

That  ever  since  in  love's  embraces  met.* 

There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  lines  wLu  a 
follow,  wherein  they  are  described  as  stttinr  «a  ■ 
bed  of  flowers  by  the  side  of  a  fomitain,  aaid^  1 
mixed  assembly  of  animals. 

The  speeches  of  these  two  fiM  loven  fi^» 
equally  from  passion  and  sincerity.  The  pr  le- 
sions they  make  to  one  another  are  full  of  wafut*'^ : 
but  at  the  s<amc  time  founded  on  truth,  ia  a  mttyi. 
they  are  the  gallantries  of  Paradt»e : 


« When  Adam  first  of  mea      ■ 

«  Sole  partner  and  sole  part  of  all  these  )oy*» 

Dearer  thyself  than  all  i 

But  let  us  ever  praise  him,  and  extnl 

His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  task 

To  prune  these  growing  plants,  anH  tend  tbn«  *  •  % 

Which  were  It  toilsome,  yei  with  thee  were  kwreu  ' 

To  whom  thus  Eve  replvM.    "  O  thou,  ft*  wUim 

And  from  whom  I  was  furmM,  flesA  of  tJiy  flc»ti| 

And  without  wb<mi  am  to  no  end,  my  gaxle 

And  head,  what  thou  hast  said  is  just  and  right. 

For  we  to  him  indeed  all  praises  owe. 

And  daily  thanks}  1  chiefly,  wbu  ci^y 

80  far  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  Ibec 

I*re-eniinrnt  by  so  much  odd*.  vhlW  the« 

Like  consort  to  thyself  canst  no  w  ben  fiad,"  fcc 

•  DsB.  V.  f7. 


1. 

\e  reciainiofif  part  of  Eve's  speech,  in  which 
ives  an  account  of  here<'lfi]pon  her  firbtcrea- 

and  the  manner  in  which  she  was  brought  (o 

11,  Is,  1  think,  as  beautiful  a  passage  as  any 

ilton,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  poet  whatso- 

These  passages  are  all  worked  off  with  so 

art,  that  they  are  capable  of  pleasing  the 
delicate  reader,  without  offending  the  most 
r. 

rhat  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep,  &c.* 

poet  of  less  judgment  and  invention  than  this 

author,  would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 

filled  these  tender  parts  of  the  poem  with 

Dents  proper  for  a  state  of  innocence;   to 

described  the  warmth  of  love,  and  the  pro- 

ns  of  it,  without  artifice  or  hyperbole;   to 

made  the  man  speak  the   most  endearing, 

S  without  descending  from  his  natural  dig- 

and  the  woman  receiving  them  without  de- 

n^  from  the  modesty  of  her  character ;  in  a 

,  to  adjust  the  prerogatives  of  wiitdom  and 

ty,  and  make  each  appear  to  the  other  in  its 

!r  force  and  loveliness.    This  mutual  subordi- 

0  of  the  two  sexes  is  wonderfully  kept  up  in 
bole  poem,  as  particularly  in  the  speech  of 

1  have  before  mentioned,  and  upon  the  con- 
»n  of  it  in  the  following  lines : 

^1  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyes 
r  C')njti§;al  attraction  unreprov'd, 
nd  ni<f«k  surrender,  half  embracing  leanM 
Q  our  tint  fatkcfj  kalf  her  swelling  krsast 
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Nuked  met  bis  under  the  flowing  fold 
or  hi  r  louse  treMesi  iud ;  he  in  di'ii^lit 
Hnth  of  her  beauty  and  subniisiive  charms 
Smil'd  with  superior  love .' 

Thf  poet  adds,  that  the  dovil  turned  away  with 
envy  at  the  sight  of  so  much  happiness. 

We  have  another  view  of  our  first  parent**  in 
their  evening  discourses,  which  ht  full  of  pleoAing 
images  and  sentiments  suitable  to  their  condition 
.ind  characters.  The  speecii  of  Eve,  in  particu- 
lar,  is  dressed  up  in  such  a  soft  and  natural  turn  of 
words  and  sentiments,  us  cannot  be  sufficiently  ad« 
mired. 

I  shall  close  my  reflections  npon  this  book,  with 
observing  the  masterly  transition  which  the  poet 
makes  to  their  evening  wor»hip  in  the  followio|; 
lines: 

*  Thus  at  Ifteir  shady  lodge  arriv'd,  both  stood. 
Both  turn*d,  and  under  open  »ky  ador'd 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heav'Uf 
Which  they  beheld,  the  uioi>n'ti  rei>plendent  globe. 
And  slarry  p«>le :  "  'JTiou  alw  mad  U  the  yiight. 
Maker  omnijjutcnt,  and  thou  the  day^*  &c. 

Most  of  the  modern  heroic  poets  have  imitated 
the  ancients  in  beginning  a  speech  without  pre** 
mising,  that  the  per&on  ^aiU  thus  or  th;;fi ;  but  as  it 
is  easy  to  imitate  the  ancients  in  the'  omission  of 
two  or  three  words,  it  requires  judgment  to  do  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  they  shall  not  be  missed,  and 
that  the  speech  may  begin  naturally  without  them. 
There  is  a  fine  instance  of  (liia  kind  out  of  Homer, 
in  the  twenty>third  chapter  vf  Longiuus. 

At>uiso?r.  Lm 
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to   TAB 

EARL  OF  WHARTON^ 

MY  LORD, 

The  author  of  the  Spectator,  havin|^  prefixed  be- 
fore each  of  hb  vohimcs  the  oame  of  some  great 
person  to  whom  he  has  particular  obligations,  lays 
bi«  claim  to  your  Lordship^s  patronage  upon  the 
tame  account.  I  must  confess,  my  Lord,  had  not 
I  already  received  great  instances  of  your  favour, 
I  should  have  been  afraid  of  submitting  a  work  of 
this  nature  to  your  perusal.  You  are  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  characters  of  men,  and  all  the 
parts  of  human  life,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
least  misrepresentation  of  them  to  escape  your  no- 
tice. It  is  your  Lordship*s  particular  distinction, 
that  you  are  master  of  the  whole  compass  of  busi- 
ness, and  have  signalized  yourself  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent scenes  of  it.  We  admire  some  for  the  dig- 
nity, others  for  the  popularity  of  their  behaviour; 
some  for  their  cleamets  of  judgment,  others  for 
their  happiness  of  expression ;  some  for  the  laying 
of  schemes,  and  others  for  the  putting  of  them  in 
execution.  It  is  your  Lordship  only  who  ei\|oys 
these  several  talents  united,  and  that  too  in  as  great 
perfection  as  others  possess  them  singly.  Your 
enemies  acknowledge  this  great  extent  in  your 
Lordship^s  character,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
iise  their  utmost  industry  and  invention  to  derogate 
from  it.  But  it  is  for  your  honour  that  those  who 
are  now  your  enemies  were  always  so.  You  have 
acted  in  so  much  consistency  with  yourself,  and 
promoted  the  interests  of  your  country  in  so  uni- 
form a  manner,  that  even  those  who  would  misre- 
present your  generous  designs  for  the  public  good, 
cannot  but  approve  the  steadiness  and  intrepidity 
with  which  you  pursue  them.  It  is  a  most  sensi- 
ble pleasure  to  me,  that  I  have  this  opportunity  of 
profcming  myself  one  of  your  great  admirers,  and, 
Jn  «  very  particular  manner,  my  U)RD, 

Your  Lordship*s  most  obliged 
And  most  obedient,  humble  servant 

THE  SPliCTATOR. 

*  Thomas  Whsiton;  appointed  by  King  Winiam  comp 
frollrr  of  the  boatehold,  juitice  in  eyre  south  of  Trent,  and 
l'*rd  lieutenant  of  Oxfordshire;  created  Viicount  Wincbiu- 
don  in  the  oounty  of  Boclu,  and  Earl  of  Wharton  in  the 
county  of  Westmorland,  December  1706;  appointed  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  November  1706  (when  Mr.  Addi^on  became 
his  lecrctary) ;  lord  privy  teal,  September  1714 ;  and,  in  De- 
cember of  the  saine  year,  created  Marquis  of  Wharton  and 
Malmesbory  In  England,  and  Earl  of  Ratbfaniham  and  Mar- 
quis CatherlouKh  in  Ireland.  He  died  April  1713,  in  the76tb 
year  of  hU  age,  and  wm  succeeded  bv  hts  son  Philip,  whom 
Ceorgr  I.  in  1718,  created  Onkc  of  Wbartoa,  Is  conaidsration 
«f  iU  merits  of  hi»nitbcr. 
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——  M  humum  mctrore  grat  i  dedtrcit  tt  ongU. 

HOR.  Ar»  PotV  %<T.  Iia 

Grief  dejerts,  and  wrings  the  tnrturM  souL 

R4MCUMMON. 

IT  is  often  said,  after  a  man  has  fa^ard  a  i^rnnr 
with  extraordinary  circum<taoce»,  *  it  i<^  a  \ery 
good  one  if  it  be  triief  but  as  far  the  folloniD; 
relation,  I  should  be  glad  mere  I  ^ure  it  ne re  fal-r. 
It  is  told  with  such  simplicity,  and  there  arr  m 
many  artless  touches  of  distrrss  in  it,  that  I  fear 
it  comes  too  much  from  the  heart. 

'  MR.  SPSCTATORy 

*'  Some  years  ago  it  happened  that  I  lived  in  tks 
same  house  with  a  young  gentleman  of  merit;  witfc 
whose  good  qualities  I  was  so  much  taken,  at  la 
make  it  my  endeavour  to  show  an  many  as  1  irai 
able  in  myself.    Familiar  converse  improved  ;?• 
neral  civilities  into  an  unfeigned  passion  oo  bock 
sides.     He  watched  an  opportunity  to  declsn 
himself  to  mei  and  I,  who  could  not  expect  a  warn 
of  so  great  an  estate  as  his,  received  his  addrtua 
In  such  terms  as  gave  him  no  reason  to  believe  I 
was  displeased  with  them,  though  I  did  nothini^  (• 
make  Mm  think  me  more  easy  than  was  decent. 
His  father  was  a  very  bard   woridly  man,  mM 
proud ;  so  that  there  was  no  reason  to  beUevr  hs 
would  easily  be  brought  to  think  there  wa»  ssy 
thing  in  any  woman's  person  or  character  that  coold 
balance  the  disadvantage  of  an  unequal  fortuse. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  son  continued  his  applicstias 
to  me,  and  omitted  no  occasion  of  demoostratioc 
the  most  disinterested  passion  imaginable  tooici 
and  in  plain  direct  terms  offered  to  marry  ne  pri- 
vately, and  keep  it  so  till  he  should  be  so  hspp>  » 
to  gain  his  father's  approbation,  or  become  pos- 
sessed of  his  estate.    I  passionately  loved  btn, 
and  you  will  believe  I  did  not  deny  such  s  osc 
what  was  my  interest  also  to  grant.    lioweirr,  I 
was  not  so  yoang  as  not  to  take  the  prvcautioa  of 
carrying  with  me  a  fkithfol  servant,  who  had  bees 
also  my  mother's  maid,  to  be  present  at  the  reft- 
roony.    When  that  was  over,  I  demanded  a  ccrti. 
ficate,  signed  by  the  minister,  ny  hnsbai.d,  »t4 
the  servant  I  just  now  spoke  of.    After  oor  i.»{*- 
tials,  we  convened  together  very  familiarly  in  ilic 
same  house;  but  the  restraints  we  weregcurrallv 
under,  and  the  interviews  we  bad  being  sf«iei:»i'd 
interrupted,  made  our  behaviour  to  carhotbrr  hi^r 
rather  the  impntitMit  fondness  which  is  vi»i!»U'  i" 
loven,  than  the  regular  and  gratified  all<*rii«a 
which  is  to  be  observed  in  man  and  wife.  Thi^vt^ 
servation  made  the  father  very  anxious  for  hb  'o>» 
and  press  him  to  a  imttch  be  had  in  hit  eje  for  bisi. 
To  relieve  my  husband  fntm  tbi»  lmport«oit3f«a»i 
conceal  the  secret  of  our  marriage,  mhkk  I  ^ 
reason  to  know  would  not  be  long  in  ny  power  <> 
town,  it  was  resolved  that  I  should  rrtire  toio  a  re- 
mote place  in  the  country,  and  comrt>c  tn^f 
feigned  immes  by  letter.     We  long  eoLtiooed  th* 
way  of  commerce;  and  I  with  my  needle,  a  few 
bookSy  and  reading  omtr  and  ever  my  fcmhaadi 
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rs,  passed  my  tiine  id  a  rfsigoed  expectation 
etterda>s.  Be  pleased  to  fake  notice,  that 
to  foar  months  after  I  left  my  hosbaod  1  was 
errd  of  a  daughter,  who  died  within  a  few 
i  after  her  birth.  This  accident,  and  the  re- 
maaner  of  life  I  led«  gave  criminal  hopes  to 
ifbbouring  brute  of  a  coontry  |;entleman, 
e  folly  was  the  source  of  all  my  affliction. 
rustic  is  one  of  those  rich  clowns  who  supply 
raDt  of  all  manner  of  breeding  by  the  ne|^lect 
,  and  with  noi^y  mirth,  half  understanding, 
imple  fortune,  force  themselves  upon  persons 
tbio|;s,  without  any  sense  of  time  or  place. 
Mor  ignorant  people  where  I  lay  concealed, 
tow  passed  for  a  widow,  wondered  I  could  be 
.  and  strange,  as  they  called  it,  to  the  squire; 
rere  bribed  by  him  to  admit  him  whenever  he 
bt  fit:  I  happened  to  be  sitting  in  a  little 
ar  nhicb  bdonged  to  my  own  part  of  the 
)  and  musing  over  one  of  the  fondest  of  my 
od's  letters,  in  which  I  always  kept  the  cer- 
e  of  my  marriage,  when  this  rude  fellow 
in,  and  with  the  nauseous  familiarity  of  such 
d  brutes,  snatched  the  papers  out  of  my 

I  wf  3  immediately  onder  so  great  a  con«> 
(bat  I  threw  myself  as  his  feet,  and  begged 
1  to  retam  them.  He,  with  (be  same  odious 
ice  to  freedom  and  gaiely,  swore  be  would 
them.  I  grew  more  importunate,  he  more 
1$,  till  at  last,  with  an  Indignation  arising 
I  passion  1  then  first  discovered  in  him,  be 
the  papers  into  the  fire,  swearing  that  since 
» not  to  read  them,  the  man  who  writ  them 
i  ne^er  be  so  happy  as  to  have  me  read  them 
i^atn.  It  is  insignificant  to  tell  you  my  tears 
rproaches  made  the  boisterous  calf  leave  the 
ashamed  and  out  of  countenance,  when  I 
isure  to  ruminate  on  this  accident  with  more 
>rdtnary  sorrow.  However,  such  was  then 
afidence  in  my  husband,  that  I  writ  to  him 
^fortune,  and  desired  another  paper  of  the 
kind.  He  deferred  writing  two  or  three 
and  at  last  answered  me  in  general,  That  he 
not  then  send  roe  what  I  asked  fori  but 
be  cocld  find  a  proper  conveyance,  I  should 
e  to  have  it.  From  this  time  his  letters  were 
:oId  every  day  than  other;  and  as  he  grew 
rent,  I  grew  jealous.  This  has  at  last  brought 
town,  where  I  find  both  the  witnesses  of  my 
ge  dead,  and  that  my  husband,  after  three 
» cohabitation,  has  buried  a  young  lady  whom 
rried  in  obedience  to  his  father.  In  a  word, 
ns  and  diMwns  me.  Should  I  come  to  the 
ind  confront  him,  the  father  would  join  in 
ting  him  against  me,  though  he  believed  my 
should  I  talk  it  to  the  world,  what  repara- 
m  I  expect  for  an  injury  I  cannot  make  out? 
ve  he  means  to  bring  me,  through  necessity, 
;n  nriv  pretensions  to  him  for  some  provision 

life":  but  I  will  die  first.  Pray  bid  him 
ber  what  he  sftid,  and  how  he  was  charmed 
ie  laughed  at  the  heedless  discovery  1  often 
[>f  myself;  let  him  rememtier  how  awkward 
in  my  dissembled  Indifference  towards  him 
company ;  ask  him  how  I,  who  could  never 
i  mv  love  for  him,  at  his  own  request  can 
Tith  him  for  ever?  Oh,  Mr.  Spectator,  sen. 
•irtts  know  no  indifference  in  marriage :  what 
lo  vou  think  is  my  piercing  afiiiction! — 1 
yon  to  represent  my  distress  }oar  own  way, 
ch  I  desire  you  to  be  speedy,  if  you  have 
i-sion  for  ianocoace  exposed  to  infamy. 

*  OCTAVIA.' 
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— —  Modo  vir,  modojbtmuna  >-— 
Sometimes  a  man,  Mnaetimcs  a  woman. 


VIRC*, 


Tbe  journal  with  which  I  presented  my  reader  on 
Tuesday  last  f  has  brought  me  in  several  letters, 
with  accounts  of  many  private  lives  cast  into  that 
form.  I  have  the  *  Rake's  Journal,'  the  '  Sot's 
Journal,'  the  '  Whoremaster's  Journal,*  and,  among 
several  others,  a  very  carious  piece,  intituled,  *  The 
Journal  of  a  Mohock.'  By  these  instances  I  find 
that  the  intention  of  my  last  Tae>day's  paper  has 
been  mistaken  by  many  of  my  readers.  1  did  not 
design  so  much  to  expose  vice  as  idleness  ^,  and 
aimed  at  those  persons  who  pass  away  their  time 
rather  in  trifles  and  impertinence,  than  in  crimes 
and  immoralitite.  Offences  of  this  latter  kind  are 
not  to  be  dallied  with,  or  treated  in  so  ludicrous  a 
manner.  In  short,  my  iournal  only  holds  up  folly 
to  the  light,  and  shows  the  disagreeableness  of  such 
actions  as  are  indifferent  in  themselves,  and  blam- 
able  only  as  they  proceed  from  creatures  endowed 
with  reason. 

My  following  correspondent,  who  calls  herself 
Clarinda,  is  such  a  journalist  as  I  require.  She 
seems  by  her  letter  to  be  placed  in  a  modish  state 
of  indifference  between  vice  and  virtue,  and  to  be 
susceptible  of  either,  were  there  proper  paint 
taken  with  her.  Had  her  journal  been  tilled  with 
gallantries,  or  such  occurrences  as  had  shown  her 
wholly  divested  of  her  natural  innocence^  notwith- 
standing it  might  have  been  more  pleasing  (o  tbe 
generality  of  readers,  I  should  not  have  published 
it:  but  as  it  is  only  the  picture  of  a  life  filled  w  ith 
a  fashionable  kind  of  gaiety  ad  laziness,  I  shall 
set  down  live  days  of  it,  as  I  have  received  it  from 
tbe  hand  of  my  fair  correspondent. 

*  DEAR  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  You  having  sat  your  readers  an  exercise  In  one  of 
your  last  week's  papers,  I  have  performed  mine 
according  to  your  orders,  and  herewith  send  It  you 
inclosed.  You  must  know,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  I 
am  a  maiden  lady  of  a  good  fortune,  who  have  had 
several  matches  offered  me  for  these  ten  years  last 
past,  and  have  at  present  warm  applications  made 
to  me  by  '  A  Very  Pretty  Fellow  ^.'  As  1  am  at 
my  own  disposal,  I  come  up  to  town  every  winter, 
and  pass  my  time  in  it  after  the  manner  you  will 
find  in  the  following  journal,  which  1  begiin  t» 
write  upon  the  very  day  after  your  Spectator  upon 
that  subject. 

TuESDAT  night.  Could  not  go  to  sleep  till  one 
in  the  morning  for  thinking  of  my  journal. 

Wednesday.  From  eight  till  ten.  Drank  two 
dishes  of  chocolate  in  bed,  and  fell  asleep  after 
them. 

From  ten  to  eleven.  Eat  a  slice  of  bread  and 
butter,  drank  a  dish  of  bohea,  read  the  Spectator. 

•  There   is  no  »iich  line  in  Virgil.— Addiiion  nfost  liVely 

3uoted  from  memory,  mod  bad  reference  to  tbe  following  line 
escribing  Cseneut: 

^Juvenis  quondam,  TUtncJixmifUi. 

Xn.  vi.  ver.  44ft. 

A  woman  ooir,  hat  fbrmerly  a  man. 
f  N»  317.  ♦  See  N*  31«.. 

i  See  Tat.  Km.  2t  and  24. 
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From  eleven  to  one.  At  my  toilette;  tried  a 
nevr  head.  Gave  orders  for  Vcoy  to  be  combed 
aod  washed.    Mem.  I  took  best  in  bloc. 

From  one  till  half  an  hour  after  two.  Drove  to 
the  'Change.    Cheapened  a  couple  of  fans. 

Till  four.  At  dinner.  Mem.  Mr.  Froth  passed 
b}'  in  his  new  liveries.  , 

From  foar  to  six.  Dressed ;  paid  a  visit  to  old 
Lady  Blithe  and  her  sii»ter,  having  before  heard 
they  were  j;one  out  of  town  that  d.iy. 

From  six  to  eleven.  ^  At  ba.«»set.  Mem.  Never 
•ct  a|;aio  upon  the  ace  of  diamoud>i. 

Tar  USD  AY.  From  eleven  at  night  to  eight  in 
thp  morning.    Dreamed  tliat  I  punted  to  Mr.  Froth. 

From  eigiit  to  tt*o.  Chocolate.  Read  two  aclo 
in  Aurengzebe  »  a-bed. 

From  ten  to  eleven.  Tea-table.  Sent  to  bor- 
row Lady  Faddle's  Cupid  for  Veny.  Read  the 
51:1} -bills.  Received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Froth, 
lem.  Locked  it  up  in  my  strong  box. 

Rest  of  the  morning.  Fontange,  the  tire-woman, 
her  account  of  my  Lady  Blithe's  wash.  Broke  a 
tooth  iu  my  little  tortoiAe-shell  comb.  Sent  Frank 
to  know  iiow  my  Lady  Hectic  rested  after  her 
Dioiikey*s  leaping  out  at  window.  Looked  {lale. 
Fontiiiige  telU  me  my  glass  is  not  true.  Dressed 
by  three. 

From  three  to  four.  Dinner  cold  before  I  sat 
down. 

From  four  to  eleven.  Saw  company.  Mr.  Froth's 
opinion  of  Milton.  His  account  of  the  Mohocks. 
His  fancy  of  a  pincusiliion.  Picture  in  the  lid  of 
his  >inult-box.  Old  Lady  Faddle  promises  member 
woman  to  cut  my  hair.    Lost  five  guineas  at  crimp. 

Twelve  o*clock  at  night.    Went  to  bed. 

Friday.  Eiglit  In  the  morning.  A  bed.  Read 
6vor  all  Mr.  Froth's  lettcr>.     Cupid  and  Veny. 

Ten  o'clock.   Stayi*d  within  all  day,  not  at  home. 

From  ten  to  twelve.  In  conference  with  my 
mantua-maker.  Sorted  a  suit  of  ribbons.  Broke 
my  blue  china  cup. 

From  tvielve  to  one.  Shut  myself  up  in  my 
chamber,  practised  Lady  Betty  Modely*a  sknttle. 

Onr  in  the  afternoon.  Called  for  my  flowered 
handkerchief.  Worked  half  a  violet  leaf  In  it. 
Eyes  ached  and  bead  out  of  order.  Threw  by  my 
work,  and  read  over  the  remaining  part  of  Aup 
rer'f^/cbe. 

From  three  to  four.     Dined. 

From  four  to  twelve.  Changed  my  mind,  dressed, 
xsciit  abroad,  and  played  at  crimp  till  midnight. 
Fdund  Mr<«.  Spiit*ly  at  home.  ConverMtton :  Mrs. 
Brilliant's  necklace  false  stones.  Old  Lady  Love- 
day  goiiDc  to  1)^  married  to  a  young  fellow  that  is 
not  worth  .a  groat.  Miw  Prue  gone  into  the  coun- 
try. Tom  Towuley  has  red  hair.  Mem.  Mrs. 
Spitely  Hhiiipered  in  my  ear  that  she  had  some- 
thing to  tell  me  about  Mr.  Froth  $  I  am  sure  i^  is 
not  true. 

Between  twelve  and  one.  Dreamed  that  Mr. 
Froth  lay  at  my  feet,  and  called  me  lodamora  f . 

Satiirday.  Rose  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.    Sat  down  to  my  toilette. 

From  eight  to  nine.  Suifted  a  patch  for  half 
an  hour  before  I  could  determine  it.  Fiied  it 
above  my  left  eyebrow. 

Fnmi  nine  to  twelve.  Drank  my  tea,  and  dressed. 

From  twelve  to  two.    At  chapel.    A  great  deal 

•  Dry  dill's  Tra,;c  Jy. 
^  A  cai»tiVJ  <! Jcco  it)  the  tngtdy  f^  Anrtv.gitbe. 


of  good  company.    Mem.  The  third  air  in  the  dcw 
opera.     Lady  Blithe  dres!«ed  fright  folly. 

From  three  to  four.  Dined.  Miss  Kitty  call^il 
upon  me  to  go  to  the  opera  before  1  naan-ts 
from  table. 

FrMin  dinner  to  six.  Drank  tea.  Tonifd  oS  a 
footman  for  being  rude  to  Veny. 

Six  o'clock.  Went  to  the  opera.  I  did  not  »*c 
Mr.  Froth  till  the  beginning  of  the  second  act,  Mr. 
Froth  talked  to  a  gentleman  in  a  black  wi^;  botnj 
to  a  lady  iu  the  front  box.  Mr.  Frotb  a.i'l  It 
friend  clapped  Nicolioi  in  the  third  act.  Ms^lro.a 
cried  out  *  Ancora.'  Mr.  Froth  led  me  to  r  y 
chair.     I  think  he  squeezed  my  hand. 

Eleven  at  night.  Went  to  bed.  MetancS  > 
dreams.  Methought  N'icolini  said  be  wa»  Mr. 
Froth. 

SuKOAT.    Indisposed. 

MowDAY.  Eight  o'clock.  Waked  by  Miss  Klitj. 
Aorengzebe  lay  upon  the  chair  by  me.  Kitt>  rr- 
peated  without  book  the  eight  best  lines  iu  t^/f 
play.  Went  in  our  mobs  to  the  dmnb  mma  *  ac- 
cording to  appointment.  Told  me  that  my  lover 't 
name  began  with  a  G.  Blem.  Tlie  coqjurer  «as 
within  a  letter  of  Mr.  Frotirs  name,  &c. 

'  Upon  looking  back  into  this  my  journal,  I  6rd 
that  1  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  I  pa,<«  i«y 
time  well  or  ill;  and  indeed  never  thought  of  con- 
sidering how  I  did  it  before  I  perused  yoor  »per»> 
lation  upon  that  subject.  I  scarce  find  a  sioglr  at* 
tion  in  these  five  days  that  1  can  thoroughly  a|H 
prove  of,  except  the  working  upon  the  violet-lM^. 
which  I  am  resolved  to  finish  the  fint  day  I  an  >: 
leisure.  As  for  Mr.  Froth  and  Veny,  I  did  Mt 
think  they  took  up  so  much  of  my  time  and  Ihougbn 
as  I  find  they  do  upon  my  journal.  The  latter  ei 
them  I  will  turn  off  if  you  insist  upon  it;  and  if 
Mr.  Froth  does  not  bring  matters  to  •  eonclujirn 
very  buddenly,  I  will  not  let  my  life  mn  awa^  J 
a  dream. 

'  Your  humble  servnnt, 

*  CLAKISDi/ 

To  resume  one  of  the  morals  of  my  first  papc, 
and  to  confirm  Clarinda  in  her  good  iocttnaiio&«.  I 
would  have  her  consider  what  a  pretty  fij^ore  v> 
would  make  among  posterity*  were  tbe  histor*  «>• 
her  whole  life  poblisbvd  like  tbew  five  day»  o«  c 
I  shall  conclude  my  paper  %iith  au  eptCaph  nriittti 
by  an  uncertain  author  f  on   Sir  Philip  SiJor »  • 
sister,  a  Uidy  who  seems  to  ha\e  been  of  a  tewprr 
very  much  different  from  that  of  Clorioda.    !•' 
last  thought  of  it  is  so  very  noble,  that  I  dare  ^^ 
my  reader  will  pardon  me  the  qootattoo. 


OH  TUB  COUNTESS  DOWAOVK  OF  PEMBaoAC. 

*  Underneath  this  nurbW  bear»c 
Lie«  the  subject  of  all  vrihe, 
Sidiu'y'KftisUr,  P>mb«ok*'»  UMitber: 
Death,  i-re  thou  lia«l  kiird  another. 
Fair  and  learn M,  and  Koud  a»  kbe, 
'nine  stttll  thivw  a  dart  at  tlMC* 


•  Duiicao  Campbell.    See  alio  TVL  K«  1^ 

f  Oencralty  iujiiKiied  to  oc  Ikn  J^umu. 
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Oeumt  in  territ  animgt,  et  ealafinm  innnat  f 

PERS.  Sat.  2.  ver.  61. 

0  «ouK  in  whom  no  heavenly  6re  is  found. 
Plat  miodA,  and  cTcr  grovUing  on  the  ground ! 

DRYDEN. 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

c  materials  you  have  collected  tog^etber  (o> 
ds  a  general  history  of  clubs,  make  to  bright 
irt  of  your  epecnlations,  that  f  think  it  is  but 
-tice  wr  all  ovre  the  learned  world,  to  furnish 
t\  ith  such  asisistance  as  may  promote  that  nsc- 
vork.  For  this  reason  I  could  not  forbear  com- 
■c<itin;^  to  you  some  imperfect  informations  of 
I  nf  men  (if  you  will  allow  them  a  place  in 
-pecies  of  bein*:)  who  have  lately  erected 
i>eives  into  a  nocturnal  fraternity,  under  the 
of  the  Mohock-Club,  a  name  borrowed,  it 
b',  from  a  sort  of  canibals  in  India,  who  sob- 
by  plundering;  and  devouring  all  the  nations 
u  them.  The  president  is  styled  *  Emperor  of 
Mohocks  * ;"  and  hia  arms  are  a  Turkish  cues- 
,  which  his  imperial  majesty  bears  at  present 

very  extraordinary  miuiuer  engraven  upon 
)rehead.  Agreeable  to  their  name,  the  avowed 
rn  of  their  institution  is  mischief;  and  upon 
foundation  all  their  rules  and  orders  are 
ed.  An  ontragcons  ambition  of  doing  all  pos- 
hnrt  to  their  fellow-creatures,  is  the  great  cc- 
t  of  their  assembly,  and  the  only  qualification 
ired  in  the  members.  In  order  to  exert  this 
cipte  in  its  full  strength  and  perfection,  they 
care  to  drink  themselves  to  a  pitch,  that  is, 
md  the  possibility  of  attending  to  any  motions 
>a&on  or  humanity  ;  then  make  a  general  sally, 
attack  all  that  arc  w  unfortunate  as  to  walk 
irects  through  which  they  patrole.  Some  are 
ked  down,  others  stabbed,  others  cut  and 
onadoed.  To  put  the  watch  to  a  total  rout, 
mortify  some  of  those  inoffensive  militia,  is 
oned  a  conp^^iclat.  The  particular  talents 
nhich  thcifk'  misanthropes  are  distinguished 
I  one  another,  consist  in  the  various  kinds  of 
taritics  which  they  execute  upon  their  prisoners. 
e  are  celebrated  for  a  hiippy  dexterity  in  tip- 
the  lion  upon  them ;  which  is  performed  by 
ezing  the  oosc  flat  to  the  face,  and  boring  out 
7cs  with  their  fingers.  Others  are  called  the 
ing-masters,  and  teach  their  scholars  to  cut 
Ti,  by  running  swords  through  their  legs;  a 
invention,  whether  originally  French  I  cannot 

A  third  sort  are  the  tumblers,  whose  office  it 
«iet  women  on  their  heads,  and  commit  certain 
fancies,  or  rather  barbitrities,  on  the  limbs 
h  they  expose.  But  these  I  forbear  to  men- 
,  because  they  cannot  but  be  very  shocking  to 
eader  as  well  as  the  Spectator.  In  this  man- 
ihcy  carry  on  a  war  against  mankind ;  and,  by 
tanding  maxims  of  their  policy,  are  to  enter 
DO  alliances  but  one,  and  (hat  is  olTeusive  and 
.'Nive  with  all  bawd'^-hou-^es  in  gener^,  of 
h  they  have  declared  themselves  protectors  and 
an  tees. 

I  must  own,  sir,  these  are  only  broken  inco- 
itt  memoirs  of  this  wonderful  society ;  but  (hey 

F'i*  title  of  Tee  Yee  Neen  Ho  Ga  Tli>w,  one  of  the  four 
Q  ki:  rs  who  vuited  England  ia  the  rei^n  af  Uueen 
:.    SecN<>dO,  AttdTat.  N»ni. 


are  the  best  I  have  been  yet  able  to  procure :  for, 
being  but  of  late  establishment,  it  is  not  ripe  for  a 
just  history ;  and,  to  be  serious,  the  chief  design  of 
this  trouble  is,  to  hinder  it  from  ever  being  so. 
You  have  been  pleased,  out  of  a  concern  for  the 
good  of  your  countrymen,  to  act,  under  the  cha* 
racter  of  Spectator,  not  only  the  part  of  a  looker- 
on,  bat  an  overseer  of  their  actions;  and  when- 
ever such  eoonnitiM  as  this  infest  the  town,  wc 
immediately  fly  to  you  for  redress.  I  haVe  reason 
to  believe,  that  some  thoughtless  youngsters,  out  of 
a  false  notion  of  bravery,  and  an  immoderate 
fondness  to  be  distinguished  for  fellows  of  fire, 
are  iosenbibly  hurried  into  this  senseless  scandalous 
project.  Such  will  probably  stand  corrected  bj 
your  reproofs,  especially  if  yon  inform  theui  that 
it  is  not  courage  for  half  a  score  fellows,  mad 
with  wine  and  Inst,  to  set  upon  two  or  three  so- 
berer than  themselves;  and  that  the  manners  of  In- 
dian savages  are  not  becoming  accomplishments  to 
an  English  fine  geotleman.  Such  of  them  as  have 
been  bullies  and  scowerers  of  a  long  standing, 
and  are  grown  veterans  in  (his  kind  of  service, 
are,  I  fear,  too  hardened  to  receive  any  impres- 
sions from  your  admonitions.  But  I  beg  yov 
would  recommend  to  their  perusal  your  ninth  spe- 
culation. They  may  there  be  taught  to  take  ward- 
ing from  the  club  of  Duellists;  and  be  put  in  mind* 
that  the  common  fate  of  those  men  of  honour  wat» 
to  be  hanged. 

'  1  am,  SIR, 
'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

',PUILANTHROP08.' 


*  March  the  lOtb, 


.  The  following  letter  is  of  a  quite  contrary  na- 
ture; but  I  add  it  here,  that  the  reader  may  ob- 
serve, at  the  same  view,  how  amiable  ignonuice- 
may  be  when  it  is  shown  in  its  simplicities,  and 
bow  detestable  in  barbarities.  It  is  written  by  an 
honest  countryman  to  his  mistress,  and  came  to  the 
hands  of  a  lady  of  good  sense,  wrapped  about  a 
thread-paper,  who  has  iiing  kept  it  by  her  as  an 
image  of  artless  love. 

•  To  her  I  very  much  respect,  Mrs,  Margaret  Clark. 

*  LoTExr,  and  oh  that  I  could  write  loving  Mrs. 
Margaret  Clark,  I  pray  you  let  aSection  excuse 
presumption.  Having  been  so  happy  as  to  enjoy 
(he  sight  of  your  sweet  countenance  and  comely 
body,  sometimes  when  I  had  occasion  to  buy 
treacle  or  liquorish  powder  at  the  apothecary's 
sliop,  I  am  so  enamoured  with  you,  that  I  can  00 
more  keep  close  my  flaming  desires  to  become  your 
servant.  And  I  am  the  more  bold  now  to  write  to 
your  sweet  self,  because  I  am  now  my  own  man, 
and  may  match  where  I  please ;  for  my  father  is 
taken  away,  and  now  I  am  come  to  my  living, 
which  is  ten  yard  land,  and  a  house ;  and  there  is 
never  a  yard  land  *  in  our  field  but  it  is  well 
worth  ten  pounds  a  year  as  a  thief  is  worth  a 
halter,  and  all  my  brothers  and  sisters  are  provided 
for:  besides  I  have  good  household -stnfi',  though  I 
say  it,  both  brass  and  pewter,  linens  and  woollens; 
and  though  my  house  be  thatched,  yet,  if  you  and 
I  match,  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  have  one  half 
of  it  slated.  If  yon  think  well  of  (hib  motion,  I 
will  wait  upon  you  a»  soon  as  my  new  clothes  are 
made,  and  bay-harve&t  is  In.     I  could,  though  I  say 

*  A  yard  land  [^virgata  terrdt}  in  some  counties  contalnt 
20,  in  'bome  24y  and  la  •thers  i9  acrai  vf  lasd.  See  Lm 
'Ikr/nti  dc  la  Ley, 
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It,  kftve  good——*  The  rest  is  torn  off;  and  pos- 
terity must  be  contented  to  knovr,  that  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Clark  was  very  pretty,  but  are  left  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  name  of  her  lover  *. 


•TXUX« 


T. 


V""  S25.    THURSDAY,  MARCH  13,  ITIMS. 


— —  Quidjyudra  timulacra/Ugacia  captasf 
Quod  pe(i#.  €»t  rwquam:  quod  amat  avert€rc,p€rdet, 
J*ta  rtpercuM34t  quam  certus  unmginh  umbm  eU, 
NU  habtt  Uta  $ui  ;  tecttm  vcnitque,  manetquc, 
Tecun  di^edct  >t  tu  diaudert  possu. 

OVIO.  Metam.  lU.  Tcr.  43S- 

CPreni  the  fiible  of  NARCISSUS.] 

Vrhat  couM,  fond  Youtb,  this  hrlplem  passion  move  f 
What  kindM  id  tbee  this  unpttied  love  ; 
Thy  own  vrarm  blu»h  within  the  water  glows ; 
With  thee  the  colour'd  shadow  comes  and  goesi 
Its  empty  being  on  thvself  rtlies; 
Step  thou  aside,  and  the  frail  charmer  dies* 

ADDISON. 

Wfu.  Honeycomb  diverted  us  last  night  with  an 
account  of  a  )Oung  fellow's  first  discovering  his 
passion  to  his  mistress.  The  young  lady  was  one. 
It  seems,  who  had  long  before  conceif  ed  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  him,  and  was  still  in  hopes  that  he 
would  some  time  or  other  make  his  advances.  As 
he  was  one  day  talking  with  her  in  company  of 
her  two  sisters,  the  conversation  happening  to  turn 
upon  love,  each  of  the  young  ladies  was,  by  way 
of  raillery,  recommending  a  wife  to  him;  when, 
to  the  no  small  surprise  of  )ier  who  languished  for 
him  in  secret,  be  told  them,  with  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary seriousness,  that  his  heart  had  been  long  en- 
gaged to  one  whose  name  he  thought  himself 
obliged  in  honour  to  conceal ;  but  that  he  could 
■how  her  picture  in  the  lid  of  his  snotf-box.  The 
young  lady,  who  found  herself  the  most  sensibly 
tonched  by  this  confrssion.  took  the  first  (»ppor- 
(unity  that  ollered  of  snatchinc  his  box  out  of  his 
hand.  He  seemed  desirous  oc  recovering  it,  but 
finding  her  resolved  to  look  into  the  lid,  begged 
her  that,  if  »lie  should  happen  to  know  the  person, 
•he  would  not  reveal  her  name.  Upon  carrying  it 
to  the  window,  she  was  very  Agreeably  surprised 
to  find  there  was  nothing  within  the  lid  but  a  little 
looking-glass ;  in  which,  after  she  bad  viewed  her 
own  face  with  more  pleasure  than  slie  had  ever 
done  before,  she  returned  the  box  with  a  smile, 
telling  him  she  could  not  but  admire  at  his  choice. 

Will,  fancying  that  this  story  took,  immediately 
fell  into  a  dissertation  on  the  usefulness  of  looking- 
glasses  ;  and,  applying  himself  to  me,  asked  if 
there  were  any  looking-glasses  in  the  times  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  for  that  he  had  often  ob- 
served, in  the  translations  of  poems  out  of  those 
languages,  that  people  generally  talked  of  seeing 
themselves  in  wells,  fountains,  lakes,  and  riven. 
Kay,  says  he,  1  rememb4*r  Mr.  Drvden  in  his  Ovid 
tells  OS  of  a  swinging  fi*llow,  i-ulled  Polypheme, 
that  made  use  of  the  sea  for  hit*  luoking-glass,  and 
could  never  dress  himself  to  ad  vantage  but  in  a 
calm. 

My  friend  M  ill,  to  show  u«  the  whole  compass 
of  his  learning  upon  this  subject,  further  informed 
us,  that  there  were  still  several  natiuus  in  the  world 
so  vrry  barbarous  as  not  to  have  any  looking- 
gla&j«s  among  them;  and  that  he  had  lately  read  a 

•  =  .  .     .'  ter  e'iitloa  of  thU  letter,  N^  *y». 


voyage  to  the  Sooth  Sea,  in  which  it  if  said  that 
the  ladies  of  Chili  always  dressed  their  heads  o%t% 
a  bason  of  water. 

1  am  the  more  particular  in  my  aecomit  of  W  iil'i 
last  night*s  lecture  on  these  natural  mirrors,  as  a 
seems  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  following  letter, 
which  I  received  the  day  before. 

*  SIR, 

'  I  RAVE  read  your  last  Satnrday^s  obaervatkvRi  os 
the  fourth  book  of  Milton  with  great  atlsfactiM, 
and  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  hidden  moral 
which  you  have  taken  notice  of  in  several  puis 
of  the  poem.  The  design  of  this  letter  is,  to  dr- 
sire  your  thoughts,  whether  there  may  not  alw  be 
some  moral  couched  under  that  place  in  the  loaie 
book  where  the  poet  lets  us  know,  that  the  fint 
woman,  immediately  after  her  creation,  tan  tot 
looking-glass,  and  became  so  enamomrd  of  her 
own  face,  that  she  had  never  removed  to  view  aay 
of  the  other  works  of  nature,  had  not  she  been  led 
ofi"  to  a  man.  If  you  think  fit  to  set  down  tW 
whole  pawage  from  Milton,  your  reader*  will  be 
able  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  Uie  «|notaltoa 
will  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  fiUing-ap  of  ^foor 
paper. 

'  Your  humble  servant, 

•  «.  T.* 

The  last  consideration  urged  by  my  qoeriit  is  fo 
strong,  that  I  cannot  forbear  dosiog  with  it.  The 
paosage  he  alludes  to  Is  part  of  Eve's  speech  to 
Adam,  and  one  of  the  most  beautifnl  pamagcs  ia 
the  whole  poem: 

That  day  I  oft  mnember,  when  fhmi  slctp 

I  first  awak'd,  and  found  myself  repos'd 

Under  a  shade  of  flow'rs,  much  wondVioK  where 

Aad  what  I  was.  whence  thither  bfou^t*  and  hvm. 

Not  distant  far  from  tbcnce  a  miurmonng  soood 

Of  wateis  is«u*d  from  a  cave,  and  spread 

Into  a  liotttd  plain,  then  slo'id  unniovM 

Pure  as  tn' expanse  of  hcav'ii :  I  thither  went 

With  uiitfx|)erieiic'd  thoiicht,  and  laid  aie«k>«ni 

On  the  grri-n  bank,  to  lo«x  into  the  clear 

Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seemM  another  sky. 

Ak  I  l>ent  down  to  lor>k,  just  oppfisite 

A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appear^. 

Bending  to  look  on  me;  1  started  baa. 

It  starteti  back  \  but  pleas'd  I  soon  returnM, 

Plcas'd  it  rcturn'd  a«  soon  with  answering  ktoks 

Of  sympathy  and  love* :  there  I  bad  6t*d 

Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pined  with  vain  desire. 

Had  not  a  voice  thu>  wamM  me :  *  What  thou  scci^ 

What  there  thou  seest,  fair  creature,  is  thyself^ 

With  thee  it  came  and  goes :  but  follow  roe. 

And  I  will  bnng  tbee  wnere  no  shadow  ttaya 

Thy  coming,  and  thy  soft  embraces ;  be 

Whose  image  thou  art,  htm  thou  shall  c^)oy 

Inseparably  thine,  to  him  shalt  bear 

Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  catlM 

Mother  of  human  race.'    What  could  1  do. 

But  follow  straight,  invisiblv  thus  led  f 

Till  I  espy'd  tbee,  fair  indeed  and  tall. 

Under  a  plantain ;  yet  methought  Icm  fkir. 

Less  winning  »oflU  less  amiably  mild. 

Than  that  smooth  watenr  image :  back  I  tumM  { 

Thou  fottowintr  cryMst  aloud,  *  Return,  fSair  E«r, 

Whom  By  At  thou  f  Whom  ihmi  flv'M,  oT  him  tboo  «t. 

His  fle>h,  his  bone}  to  give  tbee  being  I  lent 

Out  of  my  side  to  tbee,  nearest  my  hMft, 

Siibslantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side, 

Hriicefurth  an  individual  tolace  dear: 

Part  of  mv  soul,  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  date 

My  otl)er  half !'— With  that  thy  gentle  band 

Seir.M  mine ;  I  yielded,  and  firom  that  time  act 

Hovi  bcjuly  is  ehccli'd  by  manly  grace 

And  wi^im,  which  alone  la  truly  ihir. 

Vu  ftpake  our  general  mother  ■  ■  ■  ' 


U\j\>QitVL, 


\. 


•  »«c  Ovid.  Met.  Ub.  m.  scf.  ^u^kt. 
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fnciusam  Dtmatn  turrit  alunea, 
'iobuti^que/bret,  tt  vigitutn  canum 
rrLstet  excuMit,  munUrant  $atu 

k  non 

HOR.Od.svi.  1.3.  Ter.  1. 

r  t<m*r  or  bmty  one  woo*d  have  taid, 

>nd  locks,  and  bolts,  and  iroii  bars, 

itfht  have  pmenr'd  ooe  innooent  maidenhead  i 

>ut  Venus  lattsb*d,  fltc 

COWtEY. 


r.  SPBCTATOll, 

R  correspoadeot*s  letter  relation  to  fortune- 
S  and  your  rabsiequeDt  discoane  upon  it  *, 
;iven  me  encoqragemeiit  to  send  yoa  a  state 
race,  by  which  yoo  will  see,  that  the  matter 
lined  of  is  a  common  pievaoce  both  to  cit^ 
untry. 

im  a  country  gentleman  of  between  five  and 
osand  a  year.  U  is  my  misfortune  to  have 
fine  p<irk  and  an  only  daughter  1  upon  which 
It  I  have  been  so  plagued  with  deer-stealers 
•ps,  that  for  these  four  years  past  I  have 
enjoyed  a  moment's  resC    I  loox  upon  my- 

be  in  a  state  of  war,  and  am  forced  to 
s  constant  watch  in  my  seat,  as  a  governor 
do  that  commanded  a  town  on  the  frontier 
?nemy*8  country.  I  have  Indeed  pretty  well 
i  my  park,  having  for  this  purpose  provided 

of  four  Leepen  who  are  left-handed,  and 
a  quarter-staff  beyond  any  other  fellows  in 
jniry.  And  for  the  guard  of  my  house,  lie- 
i  bajsd  of  pensioner  matrons  and  an  old 
I  relation  whom  1  keep  on  constant  duty,  I 
iunderbusses  always  charged,  and  fox-gins 
i  in  private  places  about  my  garden,  of 
I  have  given  fre'qnenf  notice  in  the  neigh- 
od ;  yet  SO  it  is,  that  in  spite  of  all  my 

I  !»hail  every  now  and  then  have  a  saucy  ras- 
e  by,  recoouoitring  (as  I  think  you  call  it) 
my  windows,  as  sprucely  dressed  a«  if  he 
oin<;  to  a  ball.  I  am  aware  of  this  way  of 
ing  a  mistress  on  honeback,  having  heard 
is  a  common  practice  in  Spain  1  and  have 

»re  taken  care  to  remove  my  daughter  from 
•d-side  of  the  house,  and  to  lodge  her  next 
den.  Bat,  to  cut  short  my  story }  what  can 
do  after  ail  ?  1  durst  not  stand  for  member 
liameot  last  election,  for  fear  of  some  ill 
oence  from  my  being  off  my  post.  What  I 
therefore  desire  of  you  b,  to  promote  a 

I I  have  set  on  foot,  and  opoo  which  1  have 
1  to  some  of  my  friends ;  and  that  is,  that 
ay  be  taken  to  secure  our  daughters  by  law, 
I  w  our  deer ;  and  that  some  honest  gentle- 
»f  a  public  spirit,  would  move  for  leave  to 
a  a  bill  for  the  better  preserving  of  the  fe- 
ame. 


«  IT 


I  am,  SIR, 


Your  humble  servant.' 


<  Mile-End-Orcco»  March  6, 1711-1J2. 

.  SPECTATOB, 

c  U  a  young  man  walks  by  our  door  every 

tout  the  dusk  of  the  evening.     He  looks  up 

window,  as  if  to  see  me ;  and  if  1  steal  tu- 

it  to  peep  at  him,  he  torus  another  way,  and 


looks  frightened  at  finding  what  he  was  looking 
for.  The  air  is  very  cold ;  and  pray  let  him  know 
that,  if  he  knocks  at  the  door,  he  will  be  carried 
to  the  parlour  fire,  and  I  will  come  down  soon 
after,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  break  hit 

mind. 

'  I  am,  SIR, 
*  Your  humble  servant, 

*  MARY  COMFIT.' 

'  If  I  observe  he  cannot  speak,  1*11  give  bira 
time  to  recover  himself,  and  ask  htm  how  be  does.* 

*  DEAR  pm, 
*  I  Bcc  you  to  print  this  without  delay,  and  by  the 
first  opportunity  give  us  the  natural  canses  of  Long- 
ing in  vFomen ;  or  put  me  out  of  fear  that  my  wife 
will  one  time  or  other  be  delivered  of  something  as  . 
monstrous  as  any  thing  that  has  yet  appeared  to 
the  world ;  for  they  say  the  child  is  to  bear  a  re- 
semblance of  what  was  desired  by  the  mother.  I 
have  been  married  upwards  of  six  years,  have  had 
four  children,  and  my  wife  is  now  big  with  the  fifth. 
The  expenses  she  has  put  me  to  in  procuring  what 
she  has  longed  for  during  her  pregnancy  witb  them, 
would  not  only  have  handsomely  defrayed  the 
charges  of  the  month,  but  of  their  education  too; 
her  fancy  bein^  so  exorbitant  for  the  first  year  or 
two,  as  not  to  confine  itself  to  the  asoal  objects  of 
eatables  and  drinkables,  but  running  out  after 
equipages  and  ftimiture,  and  the  like  extravagan- 
cies To  trouble  you  onlv  with  a  few  of  them ; 
when  she  was  witl|  child  with  Tom,  my  eldest  son, 
she  came  home  one  day  just  fainting,  and  told  me 
she  had  been  visiting  a  relation,  whcMC  husband  bad 
made  her  a  present  of  a  chariot,  and  a  stately 
pair  of  horses  1  and  that  she  was  positive  she  couM 
not  breathe  a  week  longer,  unlen  she  took  the  ahr 
in  the  fellow  to  it  of  her  own  within  that  time. 
This,  rather  than  lose  an  beir,  I  readily  complied 
with.  Then  the  furniture  of  her  best  room  must 
be  instantly  changed,  or  she  shonld  mark  the  child 
with  some  of  the  frightful  figures  in  the  oldfashioned 
tapestry.  Well,  the  upholsterer  was  called,  and 
her  longing  saved  that  boat  When  she  went 
witb  Molly,  she  had  fixed  her  mind  upon  a  new 
set  of  plate,  and  as  much  china  as  would  have  fur- 
nished an  Indian  shop:  these  also  I  cheerfully 
granted,  for  fear  of  being  father  to  an  Indian  pa- 
god.  Hitherto  I  found  her  demands  rose  upon 
every  concession ;  and  had  she  gone  00, 1  bad  been 
ruined :  hut  by  good  fortune,  with  her  third,  wUch 
was  Peggy,  the  height  of  her  Imaginaiioa  came  , 
down  to  the  comer  of  a  venison  pasty,  and  brought 
her  once  even  upon  her  knees  to  gnaw  off  the  can 
of  a  pig  from  the  spit.  The  gratifications  of  her 
palate  were  easily  preferred  to  those  of  her  v»> 
otty;  and  sometimes  a  partridge,  or  a  quail,  a 
wheat-ear,  or  the  pestle  of  a  lark,  were  cheer- 
fully purchased ;  nay,  I  could  be  contented  though 
I  were  to  feed  her  with  green  peas  in  April,  or 
cherries  in  May.  But  witb  the  babe  she  now  goes,  * 
she  is  turned  giri  acain,  and  fallen  to  eating  of 
chalk,  pretending  ^twill  make  the  child's  skin 
white  I  and  nothing  will  serve  her  bat  I  utmA  bear 
her  company,  to  prevent  its  having  a  shade  of  my 
brown.  In  this,  however,  1  have  ventured  to  deny 
her.  No  longer  ago  than  ycsteiday,  as  we  were 
coming  to  town,  she  saw  a  parcel  of  crows  99 
heartily  at  breakfast  upon  a  piece  of  horse-flesh, 
that  she  had  an  invincible  devlre  to  partake  with 
them,  and  (t»  my  infinite  surprise)  begged  the 
coachman  to  cut  her  off  a  slice  as  if  it  were  for 
himself,  which  the  fellow  did}  and  as  soon  at  she 

3  B 
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tfkme  home,  ibe  fell  to  It  with  lach  an  appetKe, 
that  ahe  seemed  rather  to  devour  than  eat  it.  'What 
her  next  sally  Hrill  be  I  cannot  fuess :  hut  in  the 
meantime  my  request  to  you  is,  that  if  there  he 
any  way  to  comfe  at  these  wild  unaccountable 
rovinp  of  imagination  by  reason  and  argument, 
yoo*d  speedily  ^ffbrd  us  your  assiiitaoce.  This  ex- 
ceeds the  grievance  of  pin-money,  and  I  think  in 
•very  settlement  there  ought  to  be  ■  clause  inserted, 
that  the  father  should  be  answerable  for  the  long* 
Ingt  of  his  daughter.  But  I  shall  impatiently  ex- 
pect your  thoughts  in  this  matter  i  and  am, 

f  Yoar  most  obliged  and 

*  most  fiuthfnl  humble  lenrant, 

*  Let  me  know  whether  you  think  the  next  child 
will  love  hones  aa  much  as  Molly  does  china-ware.' 

T. 


K»  S87.    SATU^DAT,  MARCH  15^  1711-18. 

^'Uqfor  rarum  mi^i  tuueUvr  ordo, 

VIRG.  JEo.  viL  ver.44> 

A  larKCr  seene  of  action  it  dIsplayM. 

DRYO£N. 

Wb  were  told  in  the  foregoing  book,  how  the  evil 
Ipirit  practised  upon  Eve  aa  she  lay  asleep,  in 
ffrder  to  inspire  her  with  thoughts  of  vanity,  pride, 
and  ambition.  The  author,  w£>  shows  a  wonderful 
art  throughout  his  whole  poem,  in  preparing  the 
reader  for  the  several  occurrences  that  arise  in  it, 
founds^  upon  tho  abovennentioned  circumstance, 
the  first  part  of  the  fifth  book.  Adam  upon  his 
^waking  finds  Eve  still  i^Ieep,  with  i^n  unusual  dis- 
composure in  her  looks.  The  posture  in  which  be 
fegahts  her,  is  described  with  a  wonderful  tender- 
|iesB,  as  the  whisper  with  which  he  awakens  her  is 
the  softest  that  ever  w^s  conveyed  to  a  lover^i  ear. 

fito  wonder  was,  to  And  unwaken'd  Eve 
With  tPCMCs  dteeompoa'd,  and  glowins  ched^ 
As  through  unquiet  rest :  be  on  his  side 
leaoiDg  n^lf-rais'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  lore 
Hung  over  Iter  enainour'd>  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 
ShotMTth  peculiar  graMs;  then,  with  volos 
Mild  as  when  Zepta^us  on  Flora  breathes. 
Her  hand  soft  touchinv,  whisperM  thus  t  *  Awaki^ 
My  (hireat,  my  espoused,  my  latest  found, 
Heav'o's  last  best.gift«  my  ever  new  delignt ! 
4wake :  the  niomiug  shines,  and  the  fresh  fleU 
Calls  lis:  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  trader  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 
What  dfiips  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  recd» 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  bow  the  bee 
tits  on  the  bloom,  extracting  liquid  sweet.* 

Such  whispering  wak*d  hrf,  but  with  startled  cjs 
On  Adam,  whom  embracing,  thns  she  spake  i 

*  0.«olc,  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  an  repose, 


My  glory,  my  perfection  f  glad  I  sec 
Thy  face,  and  mom  returned-— ^.' 


I  cannot  l^t  take  notice^  that  MUton,  in  the 
conferences  between  Adam  and  Eve,  had  his  eye 
Tcry  frequently  upon  the  book  of  Canticles,  in 
which  there  is  a  noble  spirit  of  eastern  poetry,  and 
very  often  not  unlike  what  wc  meet  with  in  Homer, 
who  is  generally  placed  near  the  agf  of  Solomon. 
I  think  there  is  no  question  but  the  poet  in  the 
preceding  speech  remembered  those  two  passages, 
which  are  spoken  on  the  like  occasion,  and  filled 
with  the  same  pleasing  hnages  of  nature  *. 

'  My  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me»  Rise  op, 
B»y  love,  my  fair  one,  and  coiae  away  $  for  lo  the 

•  8ee!Y«38ir. 


winter  is  past,  the  rain  tsoTerandnNie,thefioven 
appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  siogiag  of 
birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  tvtle  If  beard 
in  our  land.  The  fig-tree  pntteth  forth  her  green 
figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender  grape  gi»e  a 
good  smell.  Arise,  my  love,  my  rair  our,  tad 
come  away. 

*  Come,  my  beloved,  let  in  go  forth  into  the  frid, 
let  us  get  up  early  to  the  vineyards,  let  as  ice  U 
the  vine  flouri8h|  whether  the  tender  grapes  appear, 
and  the  pomegranates  bud  forth.* 

His  preferring  the  garden  of  Eden  lo  that 

<  Where  the  sapient  king 
Held  dalliance  with  his  Mr  EgypUaa  spouse,* 

shows  that  the  poet  had  this  deligbtM  scene  ia  bii 
mind. 

Eve*8  dream  Is  full  of  those  high  coacetU  enges. 
dering  pride,  which,  we  are  told,  the  devil  endn- 
voored  to  instil  into  her.  Of  thia  kind  is  that  put 
of  it  where  she  fancies  hvself  awakened  by  Adiai, 
in  the  following  beautiful  lines: 

f  Vfhy  sicep'st  thou,  Eve  r  Now  is  tfie  pleafaat  tiia^, 
The  ouol,  the  aikn^  save  where  silcooe  yields 
To  the  night-warbliJBF  l>ird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love-labourM  song;  novmgiis 
Full  orbM  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleaaing  light 
Shadowy  sets  off  the  thee  of  thin|s.    lo  vain, 
ir  none  regard.    HeiivHi  wakes  with  all  hta  eyc^ 
Whom  to  behold  but  thee,  nature**  deAre, 
In  whose  tight  all  things  joy,  with  ravishment, 
Attracted  ^  |fay  beauty  still  to  gaac  1' 


An  iiyttdicions  poet  wonl^  have  made  Adn 
talk  through  the  whole  work  in  such  seatimeno  m 
these:  but  flatterv  and  falsehood  arc  not  the  csan- 
ship  of  Milton*s  Adam,  and  could  not  be  heard  bj 
Eve  in  bar  state  of  innocence,  excepting  onh  is  a 
dream  produced  on  purpose  to  talot  her  imagiu- 
tion.  Other  vain  sentiments  of  the  saoie  kiad,  U 
this  relation  of  her  dream,  will  be  obvious  to  evo^ 
reader.  Though  the  catastrophe  of  the  pocsi  » 
finely  presaged  on  this  occasion,  the  particalan  ^ 
it  are  so  artfully  shadowed,  that  they  do  not  aati- 
cipate  the  story  which  follows  in  the  ninth  book. 
I  shall  only  add,  that  though  the  visica  it<Hf  a 
founded  upon  truth,  the  circiunstaacet  of  it  an 
full  of  that  wildnem  and  inconsistency  which  ut 
natural  to  a  dream.  Adam,  confomable  to  h»  »«- 
perior  character  for  wisdom,  instructn  and  comfsm 
Eve  upon  this  occasion : 


'  So  chcer'd  be  bis  lUr  spoose,  and  sIm 

But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  Ml 

From  either  eye,  and  wip'd  them  with  ho*  hairj 

Two  other  precious  drops,  that  ready  atood 

Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  Ml  * 

Kias'd,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  aweet  remasit 

And  pioua  awe,  that  fearVI  to  h«vc  ofcaded.^ 

The  Doming  hymn  is  written  in  imitation  of  oat 
of  those  psalms,  where,  in  the  ovcrflowinp  of  fp^ 
titude  and  praise,  the  psalmist  calb  not  only  «p« 
the  angels,  out  upon  the  most  conspfccnoas  paru  W 
the  inanimate  creation,  to  join  with  aim  ia  ettollia^ 
their  comfmon  Maker,  Invocations  of  this  natore  iH 
the  mind  with  glorious  ideas  of  God*s  worfc>»  a>^ 
awaken  that  divine  enthosiaam  which  b  so  aaisnl 
to  devotion.  But  if  this  calling  upon  the  de^ 
parts  of  nature  b  at  all  t|mes  a  proper  kiad  •< 
worship,  it  was  in  a  particular  qaaner  sniobh  >> 
our  first  parents,  who  had  the  creatioa  fmh  spaa 
their  minds,  and  had  not  seen  the  vario«  di»pe«A» 
tlons  of  Providence,  nor  consequently  coaid  be  jc- 
quainted  with  those  many  topics  of  praor  ^^^ 
might  aflbrd  matter  to  the  devotions  of  ihsir  r^ 
tcrity.    I  need  not  remark  ibe  bcmtiful  ^m  ' 


7,  which  rait  tbrdogh  this  wbdle  hymD{  nor  Um 
f*s8of  that  resolutioa  with  which  it  concludes. 
iviog  already  mentioned  those  speeches  which 
s&i^ed  to  the  persons  in  this  poem,  I  proceed 
r  dncription  which  the  poet  gives  of  Raphael, 
f  partnre  from  before  the  thrdne,  and  his  flight 
f;h  the  choirs  of  annels,  is  finely  imaged.  As 
lo  every  where  fills  his  poem  with  circam- 
a  that  are  marvellous  and  astonishing,  he  de- 
»  the  gate  of  heaven  as  framed  after  such  a 
er,  that  it  opened  of  itself  upon  the  approach 
''  angel  who  was  to  pass  through  it. 

.  < Till  at  the  gtte 

h«4T'n  arrived;  the  irate  telf-openM  wid^ 
1  golden  hinge*  tarainct  as  by  work 
vmc  the  lovereiKil  Architect  had  fram'd*' 

*  poet  here  seems  io  have  regarded  two  or 
passages  in  the  18th  Iliad^  as  that  in  parti- 
where,  speaking  of  Vulcan,  Homer  says,  tliat 
d  made  twenty  tripods  rhnning  on  golden 
i;  which,  upon  occasion,  niigbt  go  of  tbem- 
to  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  aiid  when  there 
9  more  use  for  them,  return  again  after  the 
manner.  Scaliger  has  rallied  Homer  very 
ly  upon  this  point,  as  M.  Dacier  has  endea- 
fto  defend  it.  I  will  not  pretend  to  deter- 
whether,  in  this  particular  of  Homer,  the 
Uoos  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  probable.  As 
iracnlous  workmanship  of  Milton*s  gates  is 
extraordinary  as  this  of  the  tripods,  so  1  am 
ided  he  would  not  have  mentioned  it,  had  he 
eo  supported  in  it  by  a  passage  in  the  scrip- 
Mrhich  speaks  of  wheels  in  heaven  that  had 
them,  and  moved  of  themselves,  or  stood 
n  conformity  with  the  chcrubims  whom  they 
panied. 

re  is  no  question  but  MUtdn  had  this  circnm- 

in  his  thoughts,  because  in  the  following 

ie  describes  the  chariot  of  the  &Iessiah  with 

wheels,  according  to  the  plan  in  Ezekiers 

* 

Forth  nuh'd  with  whirlwind  touad 

e  chariot  of  paternal  Deity, 

.<»hing  tbidk  flamca,  wheel  within  wheel  undrtwn, 

t\t  inatinct  with  spirit-—' 

lestioo  not  bat  Bossu,  and  tb^  two  Daciers, 
ire  for  vindicating  every  thing  that  is  cen- 
ia  Homer,  by  something  parallel  in  holy 
would  have  been  very  well  pleased  had  they 
It  of  confronting  Vulcan*s  tripods  with  £ze- 
wheels. 

ihaeVs  descent  to  the  earth,  with  the  figure 
person,  is  represented  in  very  lively  colours, 
ilof  the  French)  Italian  *,  and  English  poets, 
;iven  a  loose  to  their  imaginations  in  the  dc- 
on  of  angels :  but  I  dd  not  remember  to  have 
ith  any  so  finely  drawn,  and  so  conformable 
notions  which  are  given  of  them  in  scripture, 
s  in  Miltonj  After  having  set  him  forth  in 
i  heavenly  plnmage,  and  repr«%ented  him  ns 
ing  upon  the  earth,  the  poet  concludes  his 
ption  with  a  circumstance  which  is  altoge- 
ew,  and  unagined  with  the  greatefet  strength 
icy  : 

« Like  Mafa*fe  son  he  nood, 

<1  snook  his  pluses,  that  heav'nly  fragrance  fiU'd 
e  arcoit  wide f 

t  Tasao*t  *  Jcrvsalcra  Delivered,"   CiUt  9.    Stanz. 

>  Hoin.  IL  xxiv.  339;  and  Vitg.  JEn.  Ir.  238.  *  It  it 
Mf  s  Ptipe,  *  to  detennine  which  is  more  excellent, 
•>  ''r  th€  «rlgiBali  but  llilteD!f  dcseripttoA  is  httttr 
4ih.* 
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Raphael*!  reception  by  th«  guardian  Angels,  his 
passing  through  the  wilderness  of  sweets,  his  dis* 
tant  appearance  to  Adam,  have  all  the  graces  that 
poetry  is  capable  of  bestowing.  The  author  after* 
ward!  gives  us  a  particular  description  of  Eve  iA 
her  domestic  employments : 

<  So  saying,  with  dispatchful  looks  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  hospiUble  thoughts  inUnt, 
VThat  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best. 
What  order,  so  oontriv'd,  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes,  not  well  JoinM.  Inelegant,  hat  bring 
T^ie  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindliest  chan^j 
Bestirs  her  then,'  Ace. 

Thoogh  in  this,  and  other  parts  ot  the  same  book^ 
the  subject  is  only  the  housewifery  of  our  .first  pa- 
rent, it  is  set  oflT  with  so  many  pleasing  images  and 
strong  expressions,  as  make  it  none  of  the  least 
agreeable  parts  in  this  divine  work. 

The  natural  miyesty  of  Adam,  and,  at  the  same 
timet  his  submissive  behaviour  to  the  superior  being 
who  had  vouchsafed  to  be  his  guest  i  the  solemn 
*  hair  which  the  angel  bestow!  upon  the  mother  of 
mankind,  with  the  figure  of  Eve  ministering  at  the 
table ;  are  circumstances  which  deserve  to  be  ad* 
mired. 

Raphael*!  behaviour  is  every  way  sttitable  to  the 
dignity  of  his  nature,  and  to  that  character  of  a 
sociable  spirit^  with  which  ikk  author  has  so  judi- 
ciously introduced  him.  He  had  received  instruc- 
tions'td  converse  with  Adam,  as  one  friend  con.* 
venes  #ith  another,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  enemy 
who  was  contriving  his  destruction:  accordingly 
he  is  represented  as  sitting  down  at  uble  with 
Adam,  and  eating  of  the  fruits  of  Paradbe.  The 
occasion  naturally  leads  him  to  his  discourse  on  the 
food  of  angels.  After  having  thus  entered  into  con- 
vervation  with  man  upon  more  indifferent  subjects, 
he  warns  him  of  his  obedience,  and  makes  a  nai- 
tural  transition  to  the  history  of  that  fallefl  angel 
who  was  employed  in  the  circamvention  6f  our 
first  parents. 

Had  I  followed  Monsieur  Bo9sn*s  method  in  my 
fir^t  paper  on  Miltdn,  I  should  ha^e  dated  the 
action  of  Paradise  Lost  from  the  beginning  of 
Raphael's  speech  In  this  book,  as  he  supposes  tho 
action  of  the  ^neid  to  begin  in  the  second  book 
of  that  poem,  i  could  allege  many  reasons  for  my 
drawing  the  action  of  the  iEneid  rather  from  iti 
immediate  beginning  in  the  firat  book,  than  from 
its  remote  beginning  in  the  second  i  and  show  why 
1  have  considered  the  sacking  of  lYoy  as  an  eni- 
sode,  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  that 
word.  But  as  this  would  be  a  dry  unentertaining 
piece  of  criticism,  and  perhaps  unnecessary  to  those 
who  have  read  my  first  paper,  I  shall  not  enlarge 
upon  it.  Whichsoever  of  the  notions  be  true,  the 
unity  of  Milton's  action  is  preserved  according  to 
either  of  them;  whether  we  consider  the  fall  of 
man  in  its  immediate  beginning,  as  proceeding 
from  the  resolutions  taken  in  the  infernal  council 
or  in  its  more  remote  beginning,  as  proceeding 
from  the  first  revolt  of  the  angels  in  heaven.  Tha 
occasion  which  Milton  asAgm  for  this  revolt,  as  it 
is  founded  on  hints  in  holy  writ^  and  on  the  opinion 
of  some  great  writen,  so  it  was  the  most  propw 
that  the  poet  could  have  made  use  oC 

The  revolt  in  heaven  is  described  with  great 
force  of  imagination,  and  a  fine  variety  of  circum- 
stances/ The  learned  reader  cannot  but  be  pleased 
with  the  poet's  imitation  of  Homer  in  the  iast«f 
the  following  lines : 

*  At  length  4nto  the  limits  of  the  north 
They  came,  and  SaUn  took  his  royal  scat 
l^ghoa a  hiU,  tu  hlaiiBf,  asa nuaiat 
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RaitM  on  a  mount,  with  pyramids  and  towVt 
From  diamond  quarries  liv«  n,  and  rocki  of  gold, 
Tlie  palace  of  great  Lucifer,  (w  call 
That  vtructure  in  the  dialect  of  men 
Interpreted)———* 

Homer  nientlouti  prnons  and  things,  which  he 
tella  us  in  the  language  of  the  gods  are  called  by 
different  nauies  from  (hose  they  go  by  in  the  lan- 
guage of  men.  Milton  has  Imitated  him  with  his 
usual  judgment  in  this  particular  place,  wherein  he 
has  likewise  the  authority  of  Kripture  to  justify 
him«  The  part  of  Abdiel,  who  was  the  only  spirit 
that  In  this  infinite  host  of  angels  preserved  hk 
allegiance  to  his  Maker,  exhibits  to  us  a  noble 
moral  of  religious  singularity.  The  zeal  of  the 
seraphim  breaks  forth  in  a  becoming  warmth  of 
sentiments  and  expressions,  as  the  character  which 
is  given  us  of  him  denotes  that  generoos  scorn  and 
Intrepidity  which  attends  heroic  virtue.  The  author 
doubtless  designed  it  as  a  pattern  to  those  who  live 
among  mankind  in  their  present  state  of  degene- 
racy and  corruption : 

*  Ro  spake  the  icraph  Abdiel,  (klth^il  found 

Among  the  faithleu,  faithftil  only  he ; 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmovM, 

Untbaken,  unteducNl,  untcrrify'd  { 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  bu  seal : 

Nnr  number  nor  example  with  bim  wrought 

To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  bis  consiarit  mind. 

Though  single.    From  amidst  them  forth  be  pate'd, 

liong  way  thro*  hostile  scorn,  which  he  suatainM 

SupCTior,  nor  of  violence  fear*d  augbt ; 

And,  with  retorted  scorn,  his  back  he  tnrn*d 

On  those  proud  tow*rs  to  swift  destruction  doom'd.' 

AOOISOV.  L, 
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Jfuttum  a  (abort  me  recUnai  otium, 

HOR.  Epod.  XTiL  vcr.  3*. 

Ko  CMC  doth  lay  me  down  ftom  pain. 

CREECH. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  As  I  believe  thu  is  the  first  complaint  that  ever 
was  made  to  yon  of  thi«  nature,  so  you  are  the  first 
person  I  ever  could  prevail  upon  myself  to  lay  it 
before.  llVhen  I  tell  you  I  have  a  healthy,  vigorous 
constitution,  a  plentiful  estate,  no  inonlinate  de- 
■ires,  and  am  married  to  a  virtuous  lovely  woman, 
who  neither  wants  wit  nor  good^nature,  and  by 
whom  1  have  a  niunerous  offspring  to  perpetuate 
my  family,  yon  will  naturally  conclude  me  a 
happy  man.  But,  notwithstanding  these  promising 
appearances,  I  am  so  far  from  it,  that  the  prospect 
of  being  ruined  and  undone  by  a  sort  of  extrava- 
gance, which  of  late  years  is  in  a  less  degree  crept 
into  every  fashionable  family,  deprives  me  of  all 
the  comforts  of  my  life,  and  renders  ine  the  most 
ttrixious,  miserable  man  on  earth.  My  wife,  who 
was  the  only  child  and  darling  care  of  an  indulgent 
mother,  employed  her  early  years  in  learning  all 
those  accomplishments  we  generally  understand  by 
good-breeding  and  polite  education.  She  sinp, 
dances,  plays  on  the  lute  and  harpsichord,  paints 
prettily,  is  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  French  tongue, 

*  This  It  the  only  paper  that  now  appears  as  N^  X.*8,  In 
any  edition  of  the  fltocctator  in  volnmrs,  except  an  ^vo.  edi- 
tion, printiad  in  1797.  This  article,  however,  had  no  place 
In  the  original  publicatk>n  in  folio ;  In  which  app<'anrd,  u 
No  928.  what  we  have  given  immediately  fbllowlni;  this  and 
narked  with  an  asterisk.— Either  as  being  too  trifling  In  it- 
self,  or  'offensive  to  some  fhmlly,  that  paper  was  withdrawn 
when  the  Spectator  came  firtt  to  be  !«•  published  in  volumci, 
and  the  present  ktttr  was  given  in  lis  stead  m  h**  J*M, 


and  has  made  a  considerable  progress  in  1: alias. 
She  is  besides  eicellently  skilled  in  all  dooi^wic 
sciences  as  preserving,  pickling,  paalr%«  mak.i.^ 
wines  of  fruit*,  of  our  own  growth,  embroidrrtL^, 
and  nrcdletvoikjiof  every  kind.  Hitherto  yon  mil 
be  apt  to  think  there  is  very  little  came  of  ron- 
plaint;  but  suspend  your  opinion  till  I  have  far* 
ther  explained  myself,  and  then  I  make  un  qiK«- 
tion  you  will  come  over  to  mine.  Yoa  are  aoi  ro 
imagine  I  find  faidt  that  she  either  poMraw^  *w 
takes  delight  in  the  exercises  of  thote  qualiAcadoii 
I  just  now  mentioned  (  *tis  the  ioMBodenile  ford, 
ness  she  has  to  them,  that  1  lament,  and  that  what 
is  only  designed  for  the  innocent  amusemeat  aj)4 
recreation  of  life,  is  become  the  whole  lMistoew;«-j 
study  of  ben.  The  six  months  we  are  in  town  Hm 
the  year  is  equally  divided  between  that  and  iir 
country),  from  almost  break  of  day  till  mnio,  tk' 
whole  morning  is  laid  out  in  practicing  with  ker 
several  masters i  and  to  make  op  the  1o9M>>  ocr.* 
sioncd  by  her  absence  In  summer,  every  day  is  i.e 
week  their  attendance  is  requiml  ;  and,  as  tkrr 
are  all  people  eminent  iu  their  profcsnons  thrr 
skill  and  time  mast  be  recompeined  acrordinri*. 
So  bow  far  these  articles  extend,  1  leave  ^o«  i« 
judge.  Limning,  one  would  think,  is  no  eIpc1^il' 
divenioni  but,  as  she  manages  the  matter,  it  t>  a 
very  considemble  addition  to  her  disbaf^emetb^; 
which  yon  will  easily  believe,  when  you  know  •» 
paints  fans  for  all  her  female  acquaintaace,  aj4 
draws  all  her  relations  pictures  ia  miniature :  iht 
first  must  be  mounted  by  nobody  but  Cohsnr,  as4 
the  other  set  by  nobody  but  Charles  Mather*. 
What  follows,  is  still  much  worse  than  the  forwri 
for,  as  I  told  you,  she  is  a  great  artist  at  her  sf»> 
die,  it  is  incredible  what  sums  she  expends  i>  («• 
broidery ;  for,  besides  what  is  appropriated  to  Wr 
personal  itse,  as  roantuas,  petticoats,  stoaiachen, 
handkerchiefs,  purses,  pincushions,  and  worknt 
apmos,  she  keeps  four  French  proteslaats  roM" 
anally  employed  in  making  diven  pieces  of  i»fft- 
floous  furuiture,  as  quilts,  toilets,  bangiop  tm  lU 
sets,  beds,  window-curtains,  eas)  .chairs,  uid  tab*a> 
rets :  nor  have  1  any  bop^  of  ever  rrciaimihg  her 
from  this  extravagance,  while  she  obsiioalel>  per- 
sists in  thinking  it  a  notable  piece  of  good  hviar. 
wifery,  because  they  are  made  at  home,  aad  di 
has  had  tome  share  in  the  performance.  Tbrrr 
would  be  no  end  of  relating  to  \ou  the  particaUn 
of  the  annual  charge.  In  furnishing  her  storr^voa 
with  a  profusion  of  pickles  and  prcbcr^e*:  fi)r»« 
is  not  contented  with  having  every  thing,  ualo^.  .< 
be  done  every  way,  in  vrhich  she  comoKi  an  l>or<^ 
ditary  book  of  receipts  i  for  her  female  aurv^:!.** 
have  been  always  faroi'd  for  good  houjeaikr., 
one  of  whom  is  made  Immortal,  by  gi^io:  ^  • 
name  to  an  eyfr-water,  and  two  aorta  of  pmldii-rv 
I  cannot  undertake  to  recite  all  her  medKM.l 
preparations,  as  salves,  sere^lolhs,  powders  r«  - 
fccts,  cordials,  ratafia,  penico,  orange*floner.~.i 
cherry-brandy,  together  with  inaamerabie  M»n«  «>( 
simple  waters.  But  there  Is  nothing  1  lay  »o  »<•> 
to  heart,  as  that  detestable  catalogbe  of  rouatfr> 
feit  wines,  which  derive  their  uunes  from  i-' 
fruits,  herbs,  or  trees,  of  whose  juices  the;  irr 
chiefly  compounded.  They  are  loutiaoiae  to  *•* 
taste,  and  peniiciota  to  the  health;  ai^d  s«  ts  * 
seldom  survive  the  year,  and  tbeu  are  thnraa 
away,  under  a  fiilse  pretence  of  frugality,  I  k-v 
affirm  they  stand  me  iu  more  than  if  1  catcrUtrri 
all  our  visitors  with  Che  best  burgundy  aad  ihb- 
paign.    CofiTee,  chocolate,  green,  imperial,  f«  \ 

*  Then  a  fbahloaahtc  tofBsa  ia  flect-sUfeC 
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I  bobea  (ras,  stem  to  be  trifles;  but  when  the 
per  appurtenances  of  the  tea-tible  are  added, 
V  swell  the  account  hip^her  than  one  would 
?ine.  I  cannot  conclodc  Without  doinfi:  her 
ice  in  one  article;  where  her  fni|;ality  is  bo 
larkable,  I  most  not  deny  her  the  merit  of  it, 

that  is  in  relation  to  ber  children^  who  are  all 
fined,  both  boys  and  ^irb,  to  one  larj^e  mom 
he  remotest  part  of  the  bouse,  with  bolts  on  the 
T3f  and  bars  to  the  windows,  under  the  care 

tuition  of  an  old  woman,  who  had  been  dry- 
te  to  ber  pandmothcr.  Thb  is  their  resideo  e 
the  year  round  ;  and,  as  they  are  never  allowed 
ppear,  sbe  prudently  thinks  it  needless  to  be 
ay  eipcnse  in  apparel,  or  learning.  Her  eldest 
gbter  to  this  day  would  have  neither  read  nor 
(e,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  botler,  who,  be- 
tbe  son  of  a  country  attorney,  bas  taught  ber 
I  a  hand  as  is  generally  used  for  inn^ossing  bills 
hancery.  By  this  time  1  have  sufficiently  tired 
r  patience  with  my  domestic  grievances)  which, 
>pe,  you  will  agree,  could  not  well  be  contained 

narrower  compassi  when  you  consider  what  a 
idoK  I  undertook  to  maintain  in  the  beginning 
ny  epistle,  and  which  manifestly  appeani  to  b« 
too  melancholy  a  truth.  And  now  I  heartily 
i  the  relation  I  have  given  of  my  misfortunes 
r  be  of  iKe  and  benefit  to  the  public.  By  the 
tnple  I  have  set  before  them,  tlie  truly  virtuousi 
n  may  learn  to  avoid  those  errors  which  have 
mbappil^  misled  mine,  and  which  are  Yisibly 
f  three.  First,  In  mistaking  the  proper  ob- 
i  of  her  esteem,  and  fixing  her  aifections  upon 
I  things  as  are  only  the  trappings  and  decora* 
1  of  her  sex.  Secondly,  In  not  distinguishing 
it  becomes  the  difiVrent  stages  of  life.  And, 
y,  The  abuse  and  corruption  of  some  excellent 
lities,  w  hich,  if  circumscribed  within  just  bounds, 
lid  have  been  the  blessing  and  prosperity  of  her 
ily,  but,  by  a  vicious  extreme,  are  like  to  be 
bane  and  destruction  of  it. 
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'  To  be  wen  tome  time  longer,  over  against  the  Mewg- 
('baring-cross,  a  little  man,  3  feet  high,  and  32  years 
-straight  and  prq|)ortionable :  hts  wife  2  feet  9  inches, 
iO,  nuw  brought  to  bed  after  a  long  and  tedious  labour 
r  itie  haodft  of  several  able  phrsicians,  being  the  least 
an  ibat  ever  was  with  child  in  Europe  i  likewisfi  their 
horse,  2  feet  4  inches  high,  which  performs  several 
lerful  actions  by  the  word  of  command,  t»eiag  so  saiall 
it  is  kept  ia  a  box.    Setfi^mi. 
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Deiectaia  ilU  urbanUnU  tarn  iuHa, 

PATRON.  AA& 

Delighted  with  unaffected  limpUcity. 

IT  useful  part  of  learning  whicb  consists  in 
ndations,  knowledge  of  differest  readings,  and 
like,  is  what  io  all  ages  persons  extremely  wise 
learned  have  had  in  great  veneration.  For 
reason  I  cannot  but  r^oice  at  the  following 
«tle,  whicb  lets  us  into  the  true  author  of  the 
er  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Clark,  part  of  which  I  did 
•elf  the  honour  to  publish  in  a  former  paper. 
iittst  confess  I  do  not  naturally  affect  critical 
rn'tng ;  but  finding  myself  not  so  much  regarded 
I  am  apt  to  flatter  myself  I  may  deserve  from 


Fr»m  the  criglaal  Mis  c4iti«a. 
cLag  paper. 


tee  Cbt'fkst  ngtc  U  tbt 


some  professed  patrons  of  learning,  I  could  not  but 
do  myself  the  justice  to  show  i  am  not  a  stranger 
to  such  erudition  as  they  smile  upon,  if  I  were 
duly  encouraged.  However,  this  is  only  to  let  the 
world  see  what  I  could  do  \  and  shall  not  give  my 
reader  any  more  of  this  kind,  if  he  will  forgive  the 
ostentation  I  show  at  present. 

*  SIR,  'March  13,  1711-12. 

'  Upon  reading  your  paper  of  yesterday,  I  took 
the  pains  to  look  out  a  copy  I  bad  formerly  taken, 
and  remembered  to  be  very  like  your  latit  letter  : 
comparing  them,  1  found  they  were  the  very  same  { 
and  have,  underwritten,  sent  you  that  part  of  U 
which'  you  say  was  torn  ofil'  I  hope  you  will  in- 
sert it,  that  posterity  may  know  it  was  Gabriel 
Bullock  that  made  love  in  that  natural  style  of 
which  you  seem  to  be  fond.  But,  to  let  you  see  I 
have  other  manuscripts  in  the  same  way,  I  have 
sent  you  Inclosed  three  oopiest  faithfully  taken  bj 
my  own  hand  from  the  originals,  which  were  wrote 
by  a  Yorkshire  gentleman  of  a  good  estate  to 
Madam  Mary,  and  an  uncle  of  hers,  a  knight  very 
well  known  by  the  most  ancient  gentry  in  that  and 
several  other  counties  of  Great  Britain.  I  have 
exactly  followed  the  form  and  spelling.  I  have 
been  credibly  informed  that  Mr.  William  Bullock, 
the  famous  comedian,  is  the  descendant  of  this  Ga- 
briel, who  begot  Mr.  'William  Bullock's  great- 
grandfather on  the  body  of  the  above-mentioned 
Mn.  Margaret  Clark.  As  neither  Speed,  nor 
Baker,  nor  Selden,  take  notice  of  it,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  be  positive;  but  desire  that  the  letter 
may  be  reprinted,  and  what  is  here  recovered  may 
be  in  itatics. 

*  I  am,  SIR, 

*•  Vourdaily  Reader.' 

*  To  her  Iv$ry  much  retpeet,  Mn,  Margaret  CUwk% 

*  LovF.LT,  and  oh  that  I  could  write  loving  Mrs. 

I  Margaret  Clark,  I  pray  you  let  affection  excuse 
pre&umptiou.  Having  been  so  happy  as  to  enjoy 
the  sight  of  your  sweet  countenance  and  comely 
body,  sometimes  when  I  had  occa&ioo  to  buy  trea- 
cle or  liquorish  powder  at  the  apothecary's  shop, 
I  am  so  enamoured  with  you,  that  i  can  no  more 
keep  close  my  flaming  desire  to  become  your  ser- 
vant. And  I  am  the  more  bold  now  to  write  to 
your  sweet  sflf,  because  I  am  ndw  my  own  man, 
and  may  match  where  I  please ;  for  my  father  is 
taken  away ;  and  now  I  am  come  to  my  living, 
which  is  ten  yardland,  and  a  bouse;  and  there  is 
never  a  yardland*  in  our  field  but  is  as  well  worth 
ten  pound  a  year,  as  a  thief's  worth  a  baiter;  and 
all  my  brothers  and  sisten  are  provided  for:  be- 
sides I  have  good  household  stull^  though  1  say  it, 
both  braai  and  pewter,  linens  and  woollens;  and 
though  my  house  be  thatched,  yet  if  you  and  I 
match,  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  have  one  half  of 
it  slated.  If  you  shall  tliink  well  of  this  motion, 
1  will  wait  upon  yon  as  soon  as  my  new  clothes 
are  made,  and  hay-harvest  is  in.  1  could,  though 
I  say  it,  have  good  maichet  in  our  town ;  but  my 
mother  ( Ood*s  peace  be  with  her)  charged  me  upon 
her  death'4ed  to  marry  a  gentlewoman^  one  who  had 
been  well  trained  up  in  the  tewing  and  cookery,  I  do 
not  think  but  thai  if  you  and  I  can  agree  io  marry, 
and  lay  our  meant  together,  I  thall  be  made  grand 
jury^ian  ere  two  or  three  yeart  cq^  about^  and  thai 
will  be  a  great  credit  to  us,  Jf  I  could  have  got  a 
mestengtr  for  tixponct,  I  would  haue  tent  one  011 

*  Tn  mmt  csuatles  Q»,  in  somt  Sk  sad  In  others  30  acres 
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pwrpau^  9nd  iohm  iri/U  or  other  for  a  token  of  my 
iove  t  huti  hope  there  i$  nothing  lost  for  that  neither. 
So  hoping  you  will  take  thit  letter  in  good  part^  and 
arnwer  it  with  what  care  and  apeed  you  can,  /  reel 
andrenudnf 

*  Yoon,  if  my  own. 


'  SwtpstODf 
*  Leicettcnhltt. 


*  MRk  GABRIEL  BULLOCK, 

*■  now  my  father  if  dead; 


*  When  the  coal-carts  come,  I  shall  send  ofteoer; 
and  may  come  in  one  of  ihem  myself*** 

'  For  Mir  fViltiam  to  go  to  london  at  weetmiHtier  re* 
meml^  a  parlement, 

*  SIR 

*  WiLUAK,  I  hope  that  yon  are  well.  I  write  to  let 
you  know  that  i  am  in  troubel  aboat  a  lady  your 
ntasc ;  and  I  do  desire  that  yoo  will  be  my  friend ; 
for  when  i  did  com  to  see  her  at  your  hall,  i  was 

J.  micbty  Abuesed.  i  would  fain  a  see  you  al  tope- 
^  clitf*,  and  thay  woold  not  let  me  go  to  you{  but  i 
desire  that  you  will  be  oar  friend,  for  it  i»  no  dis- 
hnnof  neither  for  you  mir  she,  for  God  did  make  us 
all.  i  wish  that  i  might  see  you^  for  thay  say  that 
vou  are  a  good  man;  and  many  doth  wounder  at  it, 
hut  madam  norton  is  abaesed  and  ceted  two  i  be- 
lieve.  i  might  a  had  many  a  lady,  but  i  con  have 
none  but  her  with  a  good  consons,  for  there  Is  a 
Ctod  that  know  our  hearts,  if  you  and  madam 
hiirton  H  ill  come  to  York,  there  i  shill  meet  you 
if  God  be  willing  and  if  yoo  be  pleased,  so  be 
not  angterie  till  you  know  the  trutes  of  things. 

*  I  give  my  to  me  lady,  and 

•Geo^NeUon.  L°Jl^^oS*K 

the  19th|  1706.* 

*  This  it  for  madam  mary  norton  dieforth  Lady  the 

to  Vorkt 

*  Madah  Mart.  Deare  loving  sweet  lady,  i  bo(ke 
you  are  well.  Do  not  go  to  london  for  they  will 
put  yod  in  the  nannerv ;  and  heed  not  Mrs*  Lucy 
what  she  saith  to  you,  for  she  will  ly  and  ceat  you. 
go  from  to  another  place,  and  we  will  gate  wed  so 
with  speed,  mind  what  i  write  to  you,  for  if  they 
gale  you  to  london  they  will  keep  yon  there;  and 
so  let  us  gate  wed,  and  we  will  both  go.  so  if  yon 
go  to  london,  you  meing  yourself,  so  heed  not 
what  none  of  them  saith  to  you.  let  us  gate  wed, 
and  we  shall  lie  to  gader  any  time*  i  will  do  any 
thing  for  you  to  my  poorr.  i  hope  the  devill  will 
faile  them  all,  for  a  hellish  company  there  be.  from 
there  cnrsed  trick  and  mischiefus  wa^s  good  lord 
bless  and  deliver  both  you  and  mc« 

'  I  think  to  be  at  york  the  94  day.' 

'  7%if  iefor  madam  mary  norton  to  go  to  hndon  for 
a  lady  that  beionge  to  dUhforth* 

'  Madam  Mary,  i  hope  you  are  well,  i  am  soary 
that  you  went  away  from  York,  deare  loving 
sweet  lady,  i  wriit  to  let  you  know  that  i  do  re- 
main faith  full  I  and  if  can  let  me  know  where  i 
can  meet  you,  i  will  wed  you,  and  i  will  do  any 
thing  to  diy  poor;  for  you  are  a  good  woman,  and 
will  be  a  loving  Misteris,  i  am  In  troubel  for  you, 
so  if  yoa  will  come  to  }ork  i  will  wed  yon.  so 
with  speed  come,  and  i  will  ha^e  none  but  yoo. 
so,  sweet  love,  heed  not  what  to  say  to  me,  and 
uith  speed  come;  heed  not  Hhat  none  of  them 
siiy  to  you ;  your  Maid  makes  you  believe  ought. 

•  Sec  N9  37>,  where  thii  Utter  b  (ivcn  inpcrfectly. 


*'  So  deare  love  think  of  llr.  gdof)ge  KlUsoa  nitk 
speed ;  i  sent  9  or  3  letten  before. 

'  I  gave  misteris  elcock  some  nots,  and  thay  pot 
me  in  pruson  all  the  night  for  me  pnins,  aod  dps 
new  whear  i  was,  and  i  did  gat  cold. 

'  But  it  is  for  mrs.  Lucy  to  go  a  good  wav  froa 
home,  for  In  york  and  round  abont  she  n  koonot 
to  writ  any  more  her  deeds,  the  same  will  tell  hot 
soul  is  black  within,  hor  corkis  stinks  of  bell. 

'  March  19th,  \'W: 

•TESLB.  it. 
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Irt  tamtn  reetat,  N\ 


fuo  deeemtt,  et  Al  _ 
HOR.  Bplft.  vl.  L  i. 
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With  Ancus,  and  with  Nums,  Mofi  of 
Wc  mutt  de««xBd  into  the  dlent  tomb. 


Mv  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coreriey  told  mt  VoAer 
night,  that  he  had  been  reading  my  paper  iipcio 
Westmioster4ibbey  *,  in  whidi^  says  be,  there  ait 
a  great  many  ingenious  faixies.  lie  told  me  si 
the  same  time,  that  he  observed  I  ImuI  promised 
another  paper  upon  the  tombs,  and  that  he  shoali 
be  glad  to  go  and  see  tbem  with  me,  not  haviac 
visited  them  since  he  had  read  history.  I  cosM 
not  at  first  imagine  bow  this  came  into  the  knight  • 
head,  till  I  recollected  that  be  had  been  ver)-  hmj 
all  last  Bommer  upon  Baker*s  Chronide^  which  hie 
has  quoted  several  times  in  his  disputes  with  Sa 
Andrew  Freepprt  since  his  last  coming  to  tovi. 
Accordingly  1  promised  to  call  apon  bim  the  ncit 
morning,  that  we  might  go  together  to  tbe  abbei. 

I  found  the  knight  under  his  bntler^s  bands,  whs 
always  shaves  him.  He  was  no  sooner  drrved, 
than  be  called  for  a  glau  of  tbe  widow  Tmhi't 
water,  which  be  told  me  be  always  draak  be* 
fore  he  went  abroad.  He  recomoeoded  to  lae 
a  dram  of  it  at  the  same  time,  with  so  nsnch  hc•^ 
tiness,  that  I  conld  not  forbear  drinking  it  A« 
soon  as  i  had  got  it  down,  I  foand  it  very  aaps- 
latable ;  upon  which  the  knight,  observing  thai  I 
had  made  several  wry  faces,  told  me  that  he  knew  I 
should  not  like  it  at  fint,  but  that  it  was  the  bed 
thing  in  the  world  against  the  stone  or  gravel. 

I  could  have  wi&ed  indeed  that  be  had  ar» 
quainted  me  with  the  virtues  of  it  sooner;  bat  ti 
was  too  late  to  complain,  and  1  knew  what  he  had 
done  was  out  of  good-will.  Sir  Rof^Cf  told  air 
fttilher,  that  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  very  tend 
for  a  man  whilst  he  staid  in  town,  to  keep  of  io* 
fection,  and  that  he  got  together  a  qnaatit^  of  ii 
upon  the  first  news  of  the  sickneH  being  at  DmI- 
zickf  :  when  of  a  sudden  turaiog  short  to  ooe  of 
his  servants,  who  stood  behind  him,  be  bid  hi« 
call  a  hackney-coach,  and  take  care  it  was  aa  el- 
derly man  that  drove  it. 

He  then  resumed  his  discoii|se  upon  Mrs.  Trthj't 
water,  telling  me  that  the  widow  Truby  wa>  are 
who  did  more  good  tJian  all  the  docton  aod  apu> 
thecaries  in  the  conntry;  that  she  dtUfllt*d  etrry 
poppy  that  grew  within  five  miles  of  ber;  thot  •W 
distributed  Ivr  water  gratis  amoog  all  %orit  of  f^'*- 
ple:  to  which  the  knight  added,  that  she  bad  a  «erT 
great  jointure,  and  that  tbe  whole  covntry  woaU 
fain  have  it  a  match  between  him  and  ber;  *  aod 
truly,*  says  Sir  Roger,  *  if  1  bad  not  bcra  eo- 
gaged,  peiliapa  I  could  not  have  done  belter.* 

His  diicourse  was  broken  off  b«  his  maa*s  teili'^ 


•  NO*. 
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he  bad  called  a  coach.  Upon  oar  fo\n^  to  it, 
r  baviogcast  hit  eye  upon  the  wheels,  he  asked 
coachman  if  hb  azietree  was  good :  upon  the 
}w*s  tdlinghim  he  woold  warrant  it,  the  knight 
«d  to  me,  told  me  he  looked  like  an  honest 
,  and  went  in  without  further  ceremony. 
re  had  not  gone  far  when  Sir  Roger,  popping 
Us  bead,  called  the  coachman  down  from  bis 
)  and,  upon  his  presenting  himself  at  the  win- 
,  asked  him  if  he  smoked.  As  1  was  consider- 
irhat  this  would  end  in,  he  bid  him  stop  by  the 
at  any  good  tobacconist's,  and  take  in  a  roll 
leir  best  Virginia,  Nothiog  material  happened 
le  reigning  part  of  our  journey,  till  we  were 
town  at  the  west  end  of  the  abbey. 
I  we  went  up  the  body  of  the  church,  the 
ht  pointed  at  the  trophies  upon  ooe  of  the  new 
iimeQCs,  and  cried  out,  *'  A  brave  man,  1  war- 
him!'  Passing  afterwards  by  Sir  Cloudsley 
el,  be  flung  his  hand  that  way,  and  cried,  *  Sir 
uisley  Shovel  I  a  very  gallant  man,'  As  we 
1  before  Busby's  tomb,  the  knight  ottered  him- 
again  after  the  same  manner:  *  Dr.  Busby  I  a 
t  man:  be  whipped  my  grandfather;  a  very 
t  nan !  I  should  nave  gone  to  him  myself,  if  I 
Dot  been  a  blockhead:  a  very  great  nianl' 
e  were  Immediately  conducted  into  the  little 
el  on  the  right  hand.  Sir  Roger,  planting  bin»» 
at  our  historian's  elbow,  was  very  attentive  to 
y  thing  he  said,  particularly  to  the  account  he 
t  us  of  the  lord  who  had  cut  of  the  king  of 
occo's  head.  Among  several  other  figures,  he 
very  well  pleased  to  see  the  statesman  Cecil 
1  his  knees  {  and,  concluding  them  all  to  be 
t  men,  was  conducted  to  the  figure  which  re- 
rats  that  martyr  to  good  housewifery  who  died 
be  pnck  of  a  needle.  Upon  our  Interpreter's 
ng  OS  that  she  was  a  maid  of  honour  to  Queen 
abetb,  the  knight  was  very  inquisitive  into  her 
t  aad  family }  and,  after  having  regarded  her 
fr  for  some  time,  *  1  wonder,'  says  he,  *  that 
lichard  Baker  has  said  nothing  of  her  in  his 
nicle/ 

e  were  then  conveyed  to  the  two  coronation 
rs,  where  my  old  friend,  after  having  heard  tint 
stone  underneath  the  most  ancient  of  them, 
h  was  brought  from  Scotland,  was  called  J»- 
i  pillar,  sat  himself  down  in  the  chair;  and, 
ing  like  the  figure  of  an  old  Gothic  king,  asked 
nterpreter,  what  authority  they  had  to  say  that 
ib  had  ever  been  in  Scotland  ?  The  fellow,  in- 
l  of  retamiag  him  an  answer,  told  him,  that 
)ped  bis  honour  would  pay  his  forfeit.  I  could 
rve  Sir  Roger  a  little  ruflled  upon  being  thus 
inned;  bat  our  guide  not  insisting  upon  his 
ind,  the  knight  soon  recovered  bis  good  bu- 
r,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  that  if  Will  Wim- 
were  with  us,  and  saw  those  two  chain,  it 
Id  go  hard  but  be  woold  get  a  tobacco-stopper 
af  ooe  or  t'other  of  them, 
r  Roger,  In  the  next  place,  laid  his  hand  upon 
rard  the  Third's  sword,  and  leaning  upon  the 
mel'  of  it,  gave  us  the  whole  history  of  the 
k  Prince;  concluding,  that,  ia  Sir  Richard 
er's  opinion,  Edward  the  Third  was  one  of  the 
te&t  princes  that  ever  sat  upon  the  English 
ne. 

e  were  then  shown  Edward  the  Confessor*s 
M  upon  which  Sir  Roger  acquainted  us,  that 
ras  the  first  who  touched  for  the  evil:  and  af-< 
rards  Henry  the  Fourth's;  opon  which  he  shook 
lead,  and  told  us  there  was  fine  reading  la  the 
laltiet  of  that  feign, 
or  condoaor  then  pointed  to  that  monnaieot 


where  there  Is  the  figure  of  one  of  our  English 
kings  without  a  head ;  and  upon  giving  us  to  know, 
that  the  head,  which  was  of  beaten  silver,  had  been 
stolen  away  several  years  since ;  *  Some  whig.  111 
warrant  you,'  says  Sir  Roger;  *  you  ought  to  lock 
up  your  kings  better;  they  will  carry  off  the  body 
too,  if  yon  don't  take  care.' 

The  glorious  names  of  Henry  the  Fifth  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  gnve  the  knight  great  opportunities  of 
shining,  and  of  doing  Justico  to  Sir  Richard  Baker, 
who,  as  our  knight  observed  irith  some  surprise, 
had  a  great  many  kings  in  him,  whose  monnmentf 
he  had  not  seen  fn  the  abbey. 

For  my  qwn  part,  1  conid  not  but  be  pleased  to 
see  the  k°is'^t  show  such  an  honest  passion  for  the 
glory  of  his  country,  and  such  a  respectful  grati* 
tnde  to  the  memory  of  its  princes, 

I  must  not  omit,  that  the  benevolence  of  my 
good  old  friend,  which  fiows  out  towards  every  one 
oe  convenes  with,  made  him  very  kind  to  our  in-* 
terpreter,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  extraordi- 
nary man ;  for  which  reason  bo  sbook  him  by  the 
hand  at  parting,  telling  him,  that  he  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  hha  at  his  lodgings  in  Norfolk-build- 
ings, and  talk  over  these  matten  with  him  more  at 
leisure. 


ADonoBf. 


L. 
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Muima  tUbHur  vucrU  ttvtttniia 

JtV.Sst.xiT.ver.  47. 

To  youtb  the  tenderett  regard  to  due. 

Thb  following  letten,  written  by  two  very  consi- 
derate correspondents,  both  under  twenty  years 
of  age,  are  very  good  arguments  of  the  necessity 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  many  incidents 
which  affect  the  education  of  yooth. 

'  SIR, 

'  1  HAVE  long  expected  that,  in  the  coune  of  your 
observations  upon  the  several  parts  of  human  life, 
you  woold  one  time  or  other  fall  upon  a  subject, 
which,  since  you  have  not,  I  take  the  liberty  to  re- 
commend to  yon.  What  I  mean  is,  the  patron- 
age of  young  modest  men  to  such  as  are  able  to 
countenance  and  inlrodace  them  Into  the  world. 
For  want  of  such  assistances,  a  youth  of  merit  lan- 
guishes in  obscurity  or  poverty  when  his  circum- 
stances are  low,  and  runs  into  riot  and  excess  when 
his  fortunes  are  plentiful.  I  cannot  make  myself 
^better  understood,  than  by  sending  you  an  history 
of  myself,  which  I  shall  desire  yon  to  insert  in 
your  paper,  it  being  the  only  way  .1  have  of  ex.i 
liressing  my  gratitude  for  the  highest  obligations 
imaginable. 
*  i  am  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  Lon-- 
I  don,  who,  by  many  lones,  was  reduced  from  a 
very  luxuriant  trade  and  credit  to  very  narrow 
circumstances,  in  comparison  to  that  of  bis  former 
abundance.  This  took  away  the  vigour  of  his 
mind,  and  all  manner  of  attention  to  a  fortano 
which  he  now  thought  desperate ;  insomuch  that  he 
died  without  a  will,  having  before  buried  my  mo- 
ther in  the  midst  of  his  other  misfortunes.  1  was 
sixteen  yean  of  age  when  I  lost  my  father ;  and 
an  estate  of  8002.  a  year  came  into  my  p«>Soessioii, 
without  friend  or  guardian  to  instruct  me  in  the 
management  or  enjoyment  of  it.  The  natural 
consequence  of  this  was  (though  I  wanted  no  di- 
rector,  ahd  soon  had  fellows  who  found  me  ont  for 
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a  imart  yoQn;<  gentleman,  and  ted  me  into  all  Uie 
debancheriet  of  which  I  whs  capable),  that  my 
companioDs  and  I  coald  not  well  be  supplied  with- 
oat  running  in  debt,  which  I  did  very  frankly,  till 
I  was  arrested,  and  conveyed,  with  a  guard  strong 
enough  for  the  most  desperate  assassin,  to  a  bai- 
liir*8  house,  where  I  lay  four  days,  surrounded  with 
very  merry,  but  not  very  agreeable  company.    As 
ioon  as  1  had  extricated  myself  from  that  shameful 
confinement,  I  reflected  opoo  it  with  so  much  hor- 
ror, that  I  deserted  all  my  old  acquaintance,  and 
took  chambers  in  an  Inn  of  court,  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  study  the  law  with  all  possible  application. 
I  trifled  away  a  whole  year  In  looking  over  a 
thousand  intricacies,  without  a  friend  to  apply  to 
in  any  cose  of  doubt;  so  that  I  only  lived  there 
among  men,  as  little  children  are  sent  to  scliool 
before  they  are  tapable  of  improvement,  only  to 
be  out  of  harm's  way.    In  the  midst  of  this  ittate 
of  suspense,  not  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  my- 
self,  i  was  sought  for  by  a  relation  of  mine ;  who,- 
upon  observing  a  good  inclination  in  me,  used  me 
with  great  familiarity,  and  carried  me  to  bis  seat 
In  the  country.  When  I  came  there,  he  introduced 
me  to  all  the  good  company  in  the  county;  and  the 
great  obligation  I  have  to  him  for  this  kind  notice, 
and  residence  with  him  ever  since,  hai  made  so 
strong  an  impression  upon  me,  that  he  has  an  au- 
thority of  a  father  over  me,  founded  noon  the 
love  of  a  brother.    I  have  a  good  study  of  bookit, 
a  good  stable  of  bones  always  at  my  command ; 
and,  though  I  am  not  now  quite  eighteen  years  of 
age,  familiar  convcnte  on  his  part,  and  a  strong  in- 
ciiiiatloo  to  exert  myself  on  mine,  have  had  an 
effect  upon  me  that  makes  me  acceptable  wherever 
I  go.    Thus,  Mr.  Spectator,  by  this  gentleman's  fa- 
vour and  patronage,  it  is  my  own  fault  if  1  am  not 
vriser  and  richer  every  day  I  live.     I  speak  this  as 
well  by  subscribing  the  initial  letters  of  my  name 
to  thank  him,  as  to  incite  others  to  an  imitation  of 
bb  virtue.    It  would  be  a  worthy  work  to  show 
what  great  charities  are  to  be  done  without  ei- 
pense,  and  how  many  noble  actium  are  lost,  out  of 
inadvertency,   in  persons  capable  of  performing 
them,  if  they  were  put  in  mind  of  it.    If  a  gen- 
tleman of  figure  in  a  county  would  make  his  family 
a  pattern  of  sobriety,  good  sense,  and  breeding, 
and  would  kindly  endeavour  to  influence  the  edu- 
cation and  growing  prospects  of  the  younger  gen- 
try about  him,  I  am  apt  to  believe  it  would  save 
him  a  great  deal  of  stale  beer  on  a  public  occa- 
sion, and  render  him  the  leader  of  bis  country  from 
their  gratitude  to  him,  instead  of  being  a  slave  to 
their  riots  and  tumults  in  order  to  be  made  their 
representative.    The  same  thing  might  be  recom- 
mended to  all  who  have  made  any  progress  in  any 
parts  of  liuowledge,  or  arrived  at  an>  degree  in 
a  profeosioo ;  others  may  gain  preferments  and  for- 
tunes from  their  patrons;  but  i  have,  1  hope,  re- 
ceived from  mine  good  habits  and  virtues.    I  re- 
peat to  you,  feir,  my  request  to  print  this,  in  return 
for  all  the  evil  an  helpless  orphan  shall  ever  escape, 
and  all  the  good  he  shall  receive  in  this  life  i  both 
wliich  are  wholly  owing  to  this  gentleman's  fa* 
vour  to^ 

*  ilB« 
*  Your  noft  obedient  humble  servant, 

'  ■•  p.' 

*  MK.  SPBCTATOa, 

M  AM  a  lad  of  about  fourteen.  I  find  a  mighty 
pleasure  in  learning.  I  have  been  at  the  Latin 
■rkuol  four  yearn,  i  don*t  know  I  ever  played 
truant,  or  neglected  any  ImIl  ny  master  set  me 
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in  my  life.    I  think  on  what  I  read  lo  school,  as 
I  go  home  at  noon  and  night,  and  to  intentiv,  thit 
I  have  often  gone  half  a  mile  out  of  my  way,  not 
minding  whither  I  went.    Our  maid  tells  mr,  she 
often  hears  me  talk  Latin  in  my  sleep,  and  1  dream 
two  or  three  nights  in  a  week  I  am  reading  Jarf- 
nal  and  Homer.    My  master  seems  as  well  pleased 
with  my  performances  as  any  boy's  in  the  sane 
class.    I  think,  if  I  know  my  own  mind,  1  would 
choose  rather  to  be  a  scholar  than  a  prince  withoat 
learning.    I  have  a  very  good  aflectionate  fathrr; 
but  though  very  rich,  yet  so  migiity  near,  that  he 
thinks  much  of  the  charges  of  my  education.    He 
often  tells  me  he  believes  my  schooling  will  ruia 
him;  that  I  cost  him  God  knows  what,  in  bookk 
I  tremble  to  tell  him  I  want  one.     I  am  forced  to 
keep  my  pocket-money,  and  lay  it  oat  for  a  booli 
now  and  then,  tliat  he  don't  know  of.    He  has  or- 
dered my  master  to  buy  no  more  books  for  me,  bit 
says  he  will  boy  them  himself.     1  atkcd  him  for 
Horace  t'other  day,  and  he  told  me  in  a  paaioa  be 
did  not  believe  I  was  fit  for  It,  but  only  my  rnanir 
had  a  mind  to  make  him  think  I  bad  got  a  grtst 
way  in  my  learning.    I  am  sometimes  a  month  be- 
hind other  boys  in  getting  the  books  my  master 
gives  orders  for.   All  the  boys  in  the  scbool,  but  1, 
have  the  classic  authon  in  nwum  ddpMm^  gilt  aad 
lettered  on  the  back.    My  father  it  often  reckot- 
ing  up  how  long  I  have  been  at  school,  and  tell* 
me  he  fears  I  do  little  good.    My  father's  carhaj^e 
so  discourages  me,  that  he  makes  me  isn>w  dull  aad 
melancholv.      My  master  wonders   what  is  tbe 
matter  with  me;  I  am  afraid  to-tell  hia|  for  be  n 
a  man  that  loves  to  enoonrage  learalsig,  and  wooU 
be  apt  to  chide  my  father,  and  not  buiowlng  ny 
father's  temper,  may  make  him  wonr.    8ir,  if  >«s 
have  any  love  for  learning,  1  beg  you  woold  pn 
me  some  instructions  in  this  case,  and  penosde 
parents  to  encouimge  their  children  when  they  iai 
them  diligeut  and  desirous  of  learning.    I  hs«e 
heard  some  parents  sav,  they  would  do  any  tbific 
for  their  children,  if  they  would  iMt  mind  Ibe^ 
learning:  I  would  be  glad  to  be  in  their  place. 
Dear  sir,  pardon  my  boldness.     If  yoo  will  b«t 
consider  and  pity  my  case,  1  will  pray  for  ^mt 
prosperity  as  long  as  I  live. 

'  Yonr  humble  aervaat. 


london» 
March  S,  nil. 

STEELE. 


JAMI 


DUCirVLTS. 


N«  831.   THURSDAY,  MARCH  80»  I7IM2. 


atoUdamprabti  tm  telkrt 

PBRS.  tet.  ii.  :i. 

HoMt  out  his  foolish  beard  tbr  dwe  to  plodu 

When  I  was  last  with  my  friend  Sir  Regrris 
Westminftier-abbey,  I  observed  that  be  stood  ittfP 
than  ordinary  before  the  host  of  a  veaerable  eM 
man.  i  was  at  a  loss  to  guess  the  reason  of  it; 
when  after  some  time,  he  pointed  to  the  igurr« 
and  aslied  aus  if  I  did  not  think  that  oar  fvrrta' 
thers  looked  much  wiser  in  their  l>cards  thao«e  U 
without  them?  *'  For  my  part,'  says  be,  *w bra  1 
am  walking  in  my  gallery  in  the  coaatry,  and  tec 
my  aiiceston,  who  many  of  them  died  befsfv  thry 
were  of  my  age,  I  cannot  forbear  regarding  theis 
as  so  many  old  patriarchs,  and,  at  the  same  ti«>-« 
looking  upon  myself  as  an  idle  smock-faccd  .^us*< 
fellow.  1  love  to  see  your  .Abrahams, your  laasr^* 
and  your  Jacobs,  as  we  have  thrm  in  old  piece*  ^i 
tapestry,  with  beards  below  their  girdkt»tbatctfva 
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the  hangings.*  The  Icnigbt  added,  if  I  would 
imeod  beards  in  ooe  of  my  papers,  and  en- 
>urto  restore  human  faces  to  their  ancient 
y,  that,  upon  a  month's  warning,  he  would 
take  to  lead  up  the  fashion  himself  in  a  pair 
linkers. 

ntled  at  ny  friend's  fancy;  but,  after  we 
I,  could  not  forbear  reflecting  on  the  mefa- 
losb  oar  faces  have  undergone  in^tbis  parti- 

^  beard,  conformable  to  the  notion  of  my 

Sir  Roger,  was  for  many  ages  looked  upon 

type  of  wisdook    Lucian  more  than  once 

the  philosophers  of  his  time,  who  eodea- 

d  to  rival  ooe  another  in  beards ;  and  repre- 

i  learned  man  who  stood  foe  a  professorship 

losophy,  as  unqualified  for  It  by  the  shortneis 

beard. 

an,  in  Ins  account  of  Zoilus,  the  pretended 
who  wrote  against  Homer  and  Plato,  and 
U  himself  wiser  than  all  who  had  gone  be- 
im,  tells  ns,  that  this  Zoilus  had  a  very  long 
that  bong  down  upon  his  breast,  bnt  no  hair 
his  bead,  which  he  always  kept  close  shaved, 
ling,  it  seems,  the  hairs  of  his  head  as  so 
suckers,  which,  if  they  bad  been  suffered  to 
might  have  drawn  away  the  nourishment 
lis  chin,  and  by  that  means  have  starved  his 

• 

ive  read  somewhere  that  one  of  the  popes 

d  to  accept  an  edition  of  a  saint^s  works, 

were  prasented  to  him,  because  the  saint,  in 

igics  befifre  the  book,  was  drawn  without  a 

• 

see  by  tbew  instances  what  homage  the 
has  forrocrly  paid   to  beards;  and  that  a 
r  was  not  then  allowed  to  make  those  de- 
tions  on  the  faces  of  the  learned,  which  have 
permitted  him  of  late  years, 
■ordingly  several  wise  nations  have  been  so 
oely  jealous  of  the  least  ruflle  offered  to 
lieards,   that  they  seem  to  have  fixed  the 
of  honour  principally  in  that  pari.    The 
ards  were  wonderfully  tender  in  this  parti- 
Don  Quevedo,  in  his  third  vision  on  the  last 
leoi,  has  carried  the  humour  very  far,  when 
lb  OS,   that  one  of  his  vainglorious  country- 
ifter  having  received  sentence,  was  taken  into 
>y  by  a  couple  of  evil  spirits;  but  that  his 
happening  to  disorder  his  mustachoes,  they 
forced   to  recompose   tliem  with  a  pair  of 
<-irons  before  tbey  could  get  him  to  file  off. 
we  look  into  the  history  of  our  own  nation, 
ill  find  that  the  beard  flourished  in  the  Saxon 
'chy,  but  was  very  much  discouraged  under 
orroan  line.    It  shot  out,  however,  fr^m  time 
e,  ia  several  reigns  under  different  shapes, 
afit  effort  it  made   seems  to  have  been  in 
I  Mary*s  days,  as  the  curious  reader  may  find, 
ptleases  to  peruse  the  figures  of  Cardinal  Pole 
(ishop  Gardiner;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
k  it  may  be  questioned,  if  zeal  against  po- 
las  not  induced  our  protestant  painters  to 
d  the  beards  of  these  two  persecutors  beyond 
aatural  dimensions  in  order  to  make  them 
tr  the  more  terrible. 

Dd  but  few  beards  worth  taking  notice  of  in 
ign  of  King  James  the  First, 
ring  the  civil  wan  there  appeared  one,  which 
I  too  great  a  figure  in  story  to  be  passed  over 
•oce;  I  mean  that  of  the  redoubted  Hudtbras, 
ODQot  of  which  Butler  has  transmitted  po  pot- 
in  the  following  lines: 


*  Ilii  tawny  heard  was  th'  eaual  grset 
Botb  of  bis  wisdom  and  his  face; 
In  cut  and  dy^  so  like  a  tile, 
A  mdUi'n  view  it  would  bct^iitle : 
The  upi>er  part  thereof  wa:*  whey. 
The  nether  orange  mix'd  with  grey.* 

The  whisker  continued  for  some  time  among  us 
after  the  expiration  of  beards;  but  this  is  a  bub* 
ject  which  I  shall  not  here  enter«upon,  having  dis- 
cussed it  at  laige  in  a  distinct  treatise,  which  I 
keep  by  me  in  manustcript,  upon  the  mustachoe. 

Jf  my  friend  Sir  Roger's  project  of  introducing 
beards  should  take  effect,  I  fear  the  luxury  of  the 
present  age  would  make  it  a  yery  expensive  fa- 
shion. There  is  no  question  but  the  beaux  would 
soon  provide  themselves  with  false  ones  of  the  light- 
est colours,  and  the  most  immoderate  lengths.  A 
fair  beard  of  the  tapestry  size,  which  8ir  Ro^er 
seems  to  approve,  could  not  come  under  twenty 
guineas.  The  famous  golden  beard  of  iEsculapiui 
would  hardly  be  more  valuable  than  one  made  in 
the  extravagance  of  the  fashion. 

Besides,  we  are  not  certain  that  the  ladies  would 
not  come  into  the  mode,  when  they  take  the  air  on 
honeback.  They  already  appear  in  hats  and  t'va- 
then,  coats  and  periwigs;  and  I  see  no  reason  wliy 
we  may  not  suppose  that  they  would  hare  their 
riding-beards  on  the  same  occasion. 

N.  B.  I  may  give  the  moral  of  this  discourse  in 
another  paper. 

BUOGELL.  X. 


N«  3S2.    FRIDAY,  MARCH  21,  171 1-12. 


JftntM  apttu  acutia 


Naribui  horum  hominum  — — 

HOR.  Sat.  iii.  I.  i.  rcr.  29. 

He  cannot  bear  the  raillery  of  the  age. 

CH££CH. 


*  OBAR  SHORT  PACE, 

'  Iw  your  speculation  of  Wednesday  last*,  you 
have  given  us  some  account  of  that  worthy  society 
of  brutes  the  Mohocks  f ;  wherein  you  have  parti- 
culariy  specified  the  ingenious  performances  of  the 
lion-tippers,  the  dancing-masters, and  the  tumblers; 
but  as  you  acknowledge  you  had  not  then  a  per- 
fect history  of  the  whole  club,  you  might  very  ea- 
sily omit  one  of  the  most  notable  species  of  it,  the 
sweaters,  which  may  be  reckoned  a  sort  of  danc- 
ing-masters too.  It  is,  it  seems,  the  custom  for 
half  a  dozen,  or  more,  of  these  well-disposed  sa- 
vages, as  soon  as  they  have  inclosed  ine  person 
upon  whom  they  design  the  favour  of  a  sweat,  to 
whip  out  their  swords,  and  hctlding  th<*m  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  they  describe  a  sort  of  magic  circle 
round  about  him  with  the  points.  As  soon  as  (his 
piece  of  conjuration  is  performed,  and  the  patient 
without  doubt  already  beginning  to  wax  warm,  to 
forward  the  operation,  that  member  of  the  circle 
towards  whom  he  is  so  rude  as  to  tuni  bis  back 
first,  runs  his  sword  directly  into  that  part  of  the 
patient  whereon  school-boys  are  punished ;  and  ai 
it  is  very  natural  to  imagine  this  will  sqoo  make 
him  tack  about  to  some  other  point,  every  gentle- 
man docs  himself  the  same  justice  as  oftrn  as  he 

*  N**  3?4.  We  must  suppose  this  letter  to  have  been  writ- 
ten two  or  three  days  before  its  insertion  ;  otherwise  it  shouM 
be  Wednesday  i^nmght. 

•f  See  more  in  N**  ^7.  See  also  Swift's  works,  8vo.  edit. 
1801,  vols.  iv.  55.  xi.  214.  XV.  'i8l.  »».  286.  2B7.  295.  xvii. 
360. 
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receives  the  affroot.  After  this  ji^  has  i^one  two  or 
three,  times  round,  and  the  patient  ib  thou«;ht  to 
have  sweat  sufficiently,  he  is  very  handsomely 
robbed  down  by  8ome  attendants  who  carry  with 
them  instruments  for  that  purpose,  and  so  dis- 
charged. This  relation  1  had  from  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  has  lately  been  under  this  discipline. 
He  tells  me  be  had  the  honour  to  dance  before  the 
emperor  himself,  ijot  without  the  applause  and  ac- 
clamatious  both  of  his  imperial  nv^esty  and  the 
whole  ring;  though  1  dare  say  neither  I,  nor  any 
of  his  accjuaintance,  ever  dreamt  he  would  have 
merited  any  reputation  by  his  activity. 

'  I  can  assnre  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  was  very 
near  being  qualified  to  have  given  you  a  faithful 
and  painful  account  of  this  walking  bagnio,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  myself.  Going  the  other  night 
along  Fleet-street,  and  having,  out  of  curiosity, 
just  entered  into  discourse  witii  a  wandering  fe- 
male who  was  travelling  the  same  way,  a  couple 
of  fellows  advanced  towards  us,  drew  their  swords 
and  cried  out  to  each  other,  ^  A  sweat !  a  sweat !" 
IVhcreupon,  suspecting  they  were  some  of  the 
ringleaders  of  iht  bagnio,  I  abo  drew  my  sword, 
and  demanded  a  parley:  but  finding  none  would 
be  granted  me,  and  perceiving  others  behind  them 
filing  ofl'  with  great  diligence  to  take  roe  in  flank» 
I  bvgan  to  sweat  for  fear  of  being  forced  to  it : 
but  very  luckily  betaking  myself  to  a  pair  of  heeb, 
which  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  would  do  me 
justice,  I  instantly  got  possession  of  a.  very  snug 
comer  in  a  neigbouring  alley  that  lay  in  my  rear; 
which  post  I  maintained  for  above  half  an  hour 
with  great  firmness  and  resolution,  though  not  let- 
ting this  success  so  far  overcome  me  as  to  make  me 
unmindful  of  the  circumspection  that  was  neces- 
Ktry  to  be  observed  upon  my  advancing  again  to- 
wards the  street!  by  which  prudence  and  good 
management  I  made  a  handsome  and  orderly  re- 
treat, having  suffered  no  other  damage  in  this  ac- 
tion than  the  loss  of  my  baggage,  and  the  disloca- 
tion of  one  of  my  sho<sheel.),  which  last  I  am  just 
now  informed  is  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery.  These 
sweater^,  by  what  1  can  learn  from  my  friend, 
and  by  as  near  a  view  as  1  w  as  able  to  take  of 
them  myself,  seem  to  me  to  have  at  present  but  a 
Hide  kind  of  discipline  amongst  them.  It  is  pro- 
bable, if  you  would  take  a  little  pains  with  them, 
they  might  be  brought  into  better  order.  But  I'll 
leave  this  to  your  own  discretion ;  and  will  only 
add,  that  if  you  think  it  worth  while  to  insert  this 
by  way  of  caution  tu  those  who  have  a  mind  to 
preserve  their  skins  whole  from  this  sort  of  cup- 
ping, and  tell  them  at  the  same  time  the  iuizard  of 
treating  with  night- walkers,  you  will  perhaps 
pblige  others,  as  well  as 

'  Your  very  homble  servant, 

*  JACK  ugbtfoot/ 

'  P.  S.  My  friend  will  have  me  acquaint  you, 
that  though  he  would  not  willingly  detract  from 
the  merit  of  that  extraordinary  strokesman,  Mr. 
Sprightly  *,  yet  it  is  bis  real  opinion,  that  some  of 
those  fellows  who  are  employed  as  rubbers  to  this 
new-fdbhioned  bagnio,  have  struck  as  bold  strokes 
us  ever  he  did  in  bis  life. 

*  I  had  sent  this  four-aud-twenty  hours  sooner,  if 
I  had  not  bad  the  misfortune  of  being  In  a  great 
doubt  about  the  orthography  of  the  word  bagnio. 
1  consulted  several  dictionaries,  but  found  no  re- 
lief: at  last,  having  recourse  both  to  the  bugnio  in 
Nei»gaCe<«treet|  and  to  that  In  Chaocery^lane,  aod 

•  N«3I9. 


finding  the  original  manuscripts  upon  the  sieii-,*^  t' 
of  each  to  agree  literally  with  my  own  «p«'liii.;:,  1 
returned  home,  full  of  satisfaction,  in  order  luc'.U' 
patch  this  epistle.* 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  As  you  have  taken  mo<$t  of  the  ciicamfttanc  >  m' 
human  life  into  your  conaideratioo,  we  the  un  <•  i- 
written  thought  it  not  improper  for  us  aL«o  lu  n- 
present  to  \ou  our  condition.  We  are  three  la<:.'> 
who  live  in  the  country,  and  the  greatest  improit  - 
ment  we  make  is  by  reading.  AVc  haie  tak^^u  ; 
soiall  Journal  of  our  lives,  and  find  it  cxttcatKf 
opposite  to  your  hist  Tucsdav*s  speciiUtiuo.  W" 
rise  by  seven,  and  pass  the  beginning  of  eark  dji 
in  devotion,  and  looking  into  those  affairs  that  f*'! 
w  ithiu  the  occurrences  of  a  retired  life  ;  in  tbp  .af- 
ternoon we  sometimes  enjoy  the  company  of  mt.  r 
friend  or  neighbour,  or  ekt*  work  or  read :  at  ciz^i 
wc  retire  to  our  chaunbers  ^^^  take  leave  of  e.r , 
other  for  the  whole  night  at  ten  o'clock.  \W 
take  particular  care  never  to  be  sick  of  a  Suodi). 
Mr.  Spectator,  we  are  all  very  good  maids,  but  arr 
ambitious  of  characters  which  we  think  ma. 
laudable,  that  of  being  very  good  wives.  If  ant 
of  ynur  correspondents  inquire  for  a  spouse  for  j>a 
honest  country  gentleman,  whose  estate  i>  not  di,-- 
ped,  and  wants  a  wife  that  can  save  half  hU  rn^' 
nup,  and  yet  make  a  better  figure  thaa  any  of  U 
neighbours  of  the  same  estate  with  finer  bred  «»- 
men,  you  shall  have  further  notice  from, 

*■  8tR, 

*  Your  courteous  reader^, 

*  STAaTBA  Bl  b«', 

*  DEBORAH  THairtT, 


ALICB  EABI.T. 


STBCLB. 
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^    ■        •Tocat  in  ecrtatnina  divm. 

VIRG.  iEa.  Ti.  ver.  17^ 

He  calls  embattled  deities  to  arms. 


Wk  are  now  entering  upon  the  sixth  book  of  P«* 
radise  Lost,  in  which  the  poet  describes  ihr  batt» 
of  angeb  $  having  raised  his  reader's  erperiai***'. 
and  prepared  him  for  it  by  several  passagvn  in  t^- 
prereding  books.     I  omitted   quoting   tiMse  pa- 
sages  in  my  observations  on  the  former  book?,  hav- 
ing purposely  reserved  them  for  the  opeo'i.;  <' 
this,  the  subject  of  which  gave  ocraaion  to  iSm 
The  author's  imugtn.ition  wa»  »o  inflamed  with  1 1 
great  scene  of  action,  that  wherever  he  speak"  •*' 
it,  he  rises,  if  po^^iblt*,  abo\e  himself.    Tha>  « 
he  mentions  Satan  in  the  beginning  of  bb  por-r. . 


Him  tbe  almighty  pomrt 


lIurIM  hcadlou^Aamiug  frum  di*etb<rralskf, 
With  hideouft  ruin  and  combustioo  dvwu 
To  bottomlrM  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adaroaotme  chain*  and  peiuU  fire. 
Who  durst  defy  th* Omnipotent  lo  arms.* 

We  have  likewise  several  aoble  bint«  of  >< 
the  infesnal  conference: 

*0  prince !  O  chief  of  many*tbit>iied  |viwers 
That  led  th*emt>attlcd  »ef«phini  ut  %iar, 
Too  well  I  tee  aod  rue  the  aire  e^'enl. 
That  with  utd  overthrow  4nd  foul  delvat 
Hath  lost  us  bcavcn  j  and  ail  tfai.-  nitsht}  Ikjpt 
•  In  horrible  d(.strociton  latd  thus  U>n. 
But  Mc :  tbe  angry  i  ictor  baa  recali'd 
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linUten  of  vengeance  and  pursuit 
I  ■ .  .  ' '  the  iCAtCB  of  heaven.    The  sulphurous  ball 
^  .  >t  ifvr  UH  in  sturm,  o'erblowii»  hath  laid 
T  ir  '.  >-.  aMT^tj  that  ffoi©  the  precipice 
<>''  hrt/'o  rereiv'd  us  felting:  and  tne  thunder, 
\N .  i<'<1  with  red  lii^htnini;  And  iinptftuous  rage, 
iV:ti  i(>^  has  tp^nt  iiiv  shafts,  and  ccai»e9  now 
To  beiluw  thrjugb  the  vaat  and  boundless  deep.' 

Vre  are  several  other  very  soblioie  images  oj 
'ume  subject  io  the  first  book,  as  alio   in  the 

>nd : 

'  What  when  we  fled  amain,  pursued  and  struck 
With  iieav*n*s  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 
The  deep  to  shelter  us ;  this  hell  ttien  seeni'd 
A  refuge  from  those  wounds ' 

n  ^hort,  the  poet  never  mentions  any  tbiog^  of 
battle,  but  in  such  ima«;e9  of  greatness  and 
or  as  are  suitable  to  the  subject.  Among  isevf> 
others  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  that  pabsage 
;rc  the  Power,  who  is  described  as  presiding 
r  the  chaos,  speaks  in  the  second  book  : 

'  Thu9  S^tan;  and  him  thus  the  Anarch  old, 

With  faltVmg  speech  and  visage  inoompos'd, 

Aniwer'd;  **  I  know  thee,  Rlra!Jg;er,  who  thou  art, 

Titat  mij(hty  leading  angel,  who  uf  late 

kisir  head  against  heaven's  King,  tho*  overthrowa 

I  -iw  and  beard  i  for  sucli  a  numVoua  host 

y.^<i  n»t  in  silence  through  the  frightetl  deep 

With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout, 

C'i.. fusion  wone  confounded ;  and  heaTen*s  gates 

y»  :'d  out  by  millions  her  victorious  bands 

Pv  r>uing " 

[t  rcqnir<^d  great  pregnancy  of  Invention,  and 
rn^th  of  imagination,  to  fill  this  battle  with  such 
cumstances  as  should  raise  and  astonish  the  mind 
the  reader ;  and  at  the  same  time  an  exactness 
judgrmenl,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  might  ap- 
ir  light  or  trivf;il.  Those  who  look  into  Homer 
'  surprised  to  find  his  battles  still  rising  one  above 
jther,  and  improving  io  horror  to  the  conclusion 
(he  Iliad.  Milton's  fight  of  angels  is  i^rought 
nith  the  same  beauty.  It  is  ushered  in  with 
b  signs  of  wrath  as  are  suitable  to  Omnipo- 
re  incensed.  The  first  engagement  is  carried 
under  a  cope  of  fire,  occasioned  by  the  flights 
ionumcrablc  burning  darts  and  arrows  which 
-  discharged  from  either  host.  The  second  on- 
\i  still  more  terrible,  as  it  is  filled  with 
•!>e  artificial  thunders,  which  seem  to  make  the 
(orv  doubtful,  and  produce  a  kind  of  coaster na- 
n  even  In  the  good  angels.  This  is  followed  by 
'  tearing  up  of  mountains  and  promontories;  till 
the  last  place  the  Messiah  comes  forth  in  the 
ne^  of  majesty  and  terror.  The  pomp  of  his 
pearaoce  amidst  the  roarings  of  his  thunders, 
t  flashes  of  bis  lightnings,  and  the  noise  of  bis 
iriot-w  heels,  is  described  with  the  ntmobt  flights 
human  imagination. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  first  and  last  day^s  en- 
;eiacnt  which  does  not  appear  natural,  and 
reeable  enough  to  the  ideas  most  readers  would 
t.ceive  of  a  fight  between  two  armies  of  angels. 
The  second  day's  engagement  U  apt  to  startle  an 
agination  which  has  not  been  raised  and  qualified 
r  •tuch  a  description,  by  the  reading  of  the  an- 
'nt  poets,  and  of  Homer  in  particular.  It  wa« 
rtainly  a  very  bold  thought  in  our  author,  to 
:nbe.the  first  use  of  artillery  to  the  rebel  angels. 
It  M  such  a  pernicious  invention  may  be  well 
pposed  to  have  proceeded  from  such  autnon,  so 
enters  very  properly  into  the  thoughts  of  that 
'ing,  who  b  all  along  described  as  aspiring  to  the 
lijoty  of  his  Maker.  Such  engines  were  the  only 
sftruments  he  could  have  made  use  of  to  imitate 
(Mc  thunders,  that  in  all  poetry,  both  sacred  and 


profane,  are  represented  as  the  arms  of  the  Al« 
mighty.  The  tearing  up  the  hills  was  not  alto- 
gether so  daring  a  thoag!it  as  the  former.  We  are, 
in  some  measure,  prepared  for  such  an  incident  by 
the  description  of  the  giants*  war,  which  we  meet 
w  ith  among  the  ancient  poet**.  What  still  made  this 
circumstance  the  more  proper'for  the  poet*:>  use,  is 
the  opinion  of  ni:.<ny  lettrni'd  men,  that  the  fable 
of  the  giants'  war,  which  make;!  so  great  a  noise 
in  antiquity,  and  ga\e  birth  to  the  sublime&t  de- 
scription in  Hesiod*swork»,wasan  allegory  founded 
upon  this  very  tradition  of  a  fight  between  the 
good  and  bad  angels. 

It  may,  perhap.s  be  worth  while  to  consider  with 
what  judgment  Milton,  in  this  narration,  has  avoided 
every  thii>g  that  is  nit  an  and  trivial  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  Latin  and  Gi^ek  poets ;  and  at  the 
same  time  improved  every  great  hint  which  he  met 
with  in  their  works  upon  this  subject.  Homer,  ia 
that  passage  which  Longinus  has  celebrated  for  its 
sublimeness,  and  which  Virgil  and  Ovid  have  co- 
pied after  him,  tells  us  that  the  giants  threw  0&« 
upon  Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  He  adds  an 
epithet  to  Pelion  (uvotf-t^t/XXov),  which  very  mrch 
swelb  the  idea,  by  bringing  up  to  the  reader's 
imagination  all  the  woods  that  grew  upon  it. 
There  is  further  a  great  beauty  in  his  singling  out 
by  names  these  three  remarkable  mountains  so 
well  known  to  the  Greeks.  This  last  is  such  a 
beauty,  as  the  scene  of  Milton's  war  could  not  pos- 
sibly furnish  him  with.  Claudian,  in  his  fragment 
upon  the 'giants*  war,  has  given  full  scope  to  that 
wildness  of  imagination  which  was  natural  to  him. 
He  tells  us,  that  the  giants  tore  up  whole  islands 
by  the  roots,  and  threw  them  at  the|gods.  i^e  de- 
scribes one  of  them  in  particular  taking  up  Len:« 
nos  in  his  arms,  and  whirling  it  to  the  skies,  with 
all  Vulcan's  shop  in  the  midst  of  it.  Another 
tears  up  mount  Ida,  with  the  river  Enipens,  which 
ran  down  the  sides  of  it  $  but  the  poet,  not  con- 
tent to  describe  him  with  this  mountain  upon  his 
shoulders,  tells  us,  that  the  river  flowed  down  his 
back  as  he  held  it  up  in  that  posture.  It  is  visible 
to  every  judicious  reader,  that  snch  ideas  savour 
more  of  burlesque  than  of  the  sublime.  They  pro- 
ceed from  a  wantonness  of  imagination,  and  ra- 
ther divert  the  mind  than  astonish  it.  Milton  lias 
taken  every  thing  that  is  sublime  in  these  several 
passages,  and  composes  out  of  them  the  following 
great  image: 

*  From  their  foundations  loos'ning  to  and  fro. 
They  plucked  the  seated  hills,  with  all  their  load. 
Rocks,  waters,  woods,  and  by  the  shaggy  tops 
Uplifting  boc«  them  in  their  hands  '* 

We  have  the  full  majesty  of  Homer  in  this  short 
description,  improved  by  the  imagination'  of  Clau- 
dian, without  its  puerilities. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  description  of  the  fallen 
angels  seeing  the  promontories  hanging  over  their 
heads  in  such  a  dreadful  manner,  with  the  other 
numberless  beauties  in  this  book,  which  are  so 
conspicuous,  that  they  cannot  escape  the  notice  of 
the  most  ordinary  reaider. 

There  are  indeed  so  many  wonderful  strokes  of 
poetry  in  this  book,  and  such  a  variety  of  sublime 
ideas,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
given  them  a  place  within  the  bounds  of  this  pa- 
per. Besides  that,  I  find  it  in  a  great  measure 
done  to  ray  hand  at  the  end  of  my  Lord  Roscom- 
mon's Essay  on  Translated  Poetry.  I  shall  refer 
my  reader  thither  for  some  of  the  master-strokes  of 
the  sixth  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  though  at  the 
same  time  there  are  many  othen  which  that  uoUc 
author  hat  not  takea  nocice  of. 
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MiUon,  notwilhstandioi;  the  sublime  i;;eDiu8  be 
was  master  of,  has  in  this  bool^  drawn  to  his  assist- 
auce  all  tbv  helps  he  could  mert  with  atnonjjf  the 
anrif^nt  poets.  The  sword  of  Michat  1,  which  makes 
at  s^n  at  a  havoc  amonp  the  bad  ani^l?,  was  given 
biui,  we  are  told,  out  of  the  armoury  of  God : 


But  the  sword 


or  Michael  from  the  armourv  of  God 
Was  f iv'n  him  tetnperM  lo,  that  Dcitber  keen 
Hot  solid  mif^ht  resist  that^dge :  it  met 
Tht  sword  of  Satan,  with  steep  force  to  smite 
Desccadtog^,  and  in  half  cut  ftbeer * 

This  passage  U  a  copy  of  that  In  Virgil,  wherein 
the  poet  tells  us,  that  the  sword  of  ^neas,  which 
was  ^iven  him  by  a  deity,  broke  into  pieces  Che 
•word  of  Tumos«  which  came  from  a  mortal  forge. 
As  the  moral  in  this  place  Is  divine,  so  by  the  way 
we  may  obscrre,  that  the  bestowing  on  a  man  who 
is  favoured  by  heaven  such  an  allegorical  weapon, 
is  v<'ry  conformable  to  Che  old  eastern  way  of 
thinking.  Not  only  Homer  has  made  use  of  it,  but 
we  find  the  Jewish  hero  in  the  book  of  Maccabees, 
wbcrhad  fooght  the  battles  of  the  chosen  people 
with  so  much  glory  and  success,  receiving  in  his 
dream  a  sword  from  the  hand  of  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah. The  following  passage,  wherein  Satan  is 
(Tescribed  as  wounded  by  the  sword  of  Michael,  Is 
in  imitation  of  Homer : 

'  The  griding  airord  with  diSODiitinuous  wonnd 
Pass'd  through  htm;  but  th'etliereal  substance  closed. 
Not  long  divisible;  and  flrooi  the  gash 
A  stream  of  nectarons  humour  iaaulag  iow'd 
Sanffuioe,  (cuch  as  cele«tial  spirits  may  bleed) 
And  all  his  armour  stain'd ' 

Homer  tells  as  in  the  same  manner^  that  opon 
Diomede's  wounding  the  gods,  there  flowed  from 
the  wound  an  ichor,  or  pure  kind  of  blood,  which 
was  not  bred  from  mortal  viands ;  and  that  though 
the  pain  was  eiquisitely  great,  the  wound  soon 
closed  up  and  healed  in  those  beings  who  arc  vest- 
ed with  immortality. 

1  question  not  but  Milton,  in  his  description  of 
his  furious  Moloch  ll>ing  from  the  battle,  and  bel- 
lowing with  the  wound  he  had  received,  had  his 
eye  on  Mars  in  the  Iliad;  who,  upon  his  being 
wounded,  is  represented  as  retiring  out  of  the 
fight,  and  making  an  outcry  louder  than  that  of  a 
whole  army  when  it  begins  the  charge.  Homer 
adds,  that  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  who  were  en- 
gaged In  a  general  battle,  were  terrified  eo  each 
side  with  the  bellowing  of  this  wounded  deity.  The 
readrr  will  easily  observe  how  Milton  has  kept  all 
the  horror  of  this  image,  withoat  ranning  Into  the 
ridicule  of  It  I 


*  — Where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought, 

And  with  fierce  ensigns  pier(^d  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloch,  furious  kin^'  who  him  defv'd, 
And  at  his  chariot-wheels  to  drag  him  Dound 
Tbmitcn'd,  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  beav^ 
ReiVain'd  hi*  tongue  blasphemous :  but  aoon 
Down  cloven  to  the  waist,  with  shatterM  arms 
And  uncouth  pain,  fled  bellowing * 

Milton  has  likewise  raised  his  description  in  this 
book  with  many  images  taken  out  of  the  poetical 

garts  of  scripture.  The  Messiah's  chariot,  as  I  have 
eforc  taken  notice.  Is  formed  upon  a  vision  of 
Kzekiel,  who,  as  Grotlus  observes,  has  very  much 
in  him  of  Homer*s  spirit  in  the  poetical  parti  of 
his  prophecy. 

The  following  lines,  in  that  gloriOiis  commission 
which  is  given  the  Messiah  to  extirpate  the  host  of 
rebel  angels,  b  drawn  from  a  sublime  naoage  in 
(kcPtolmt;  *  ^ 


*  Go  then,  thou  mightiest  in  thy  fhtherH  might! 
Ascend  my  chanot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 
That  shake  heaven*«  basis;  bring  forth  all  my  war, 
•     My  bow  and  thunder,  my  almighty  ama 
Gird  OB,  and  sword  upon  thy  puissant  thigb.  • 

The  readet  will  easily  discover  maaj  other 
strokes  of  the  same  nature. 

There  Is  no  question  but  Milton  had  healed  hi« 
imagination  with  (he  fight  of  the  gods  In  Hooef , 
before  he  entered  upon  this  engagettient  of  the  aa- 
gels.  liomer  there  gives  its  a  scene  of  men,  heron, 
and  gods,  mixed  together  in  battle.  Mananimatev 
the  contending  armies,  and  lifts  up  his  voice  is 
such  a  manner,  that  it  Is  heard  distinctly  amidst  all 
the  shouts  and  confusion  of  the  fight.  Jopiter  at 
the  sane  time  thunders  over  their  heads;  while 
Neptune  raises  such  a  tempest,  that  the  whole  field 
of  battle,  and  all  the  tops  of  the  moontains,  shake 
about  them.  The  poet  telk  os,  that  Pluto  himself, 
who«e  habitation  was  In  the  very  centre  of  the 
earth,  was  so  affrighted  at  the  shock,  that  be  leayi 
from  his  throne.  Homer  afterwards  describes  Vo'- 
can  as  pouring  down  a  storm  of  fire  opon  tlie  river 
XanthuSy  and  Minerva  as  throwing  a  rock  ai 
Mars;  who,  he  tells  u«,  covered  seven  acres  in  hs 
fall. 

As  Homer  has  Introduced  Into  his  battle  of  the 
gods  every  thing  that  Is  great  and  terrible  in  n- 
ture,  Milton  has  filled  bis  fight  of  Rood  and  bad 
angels  with  all  the  like  circumstances  of  honor. 
The  shout  of  armies,  the  rattling  of  brasen  chs- 
riots,  the  burling  of  rocks  and  mountains,  the  esrtft- 
quake,  the  fire,  the  thunder,  are  all  of  them  eo- 
ployed  to  lift  op  the  reader's  imagination,  and  pvr 
him  asaitable  idea  of  so  great  an  action.  Witli 
what  art  has  the  poet  represented  the  whole  bod* 
of  theiearth  trembling,  even  before  It  was  created! 

'  AH  heav*n  resounded  j  and  had  earth  been  thcs, 
AIT  earth  had  to  iU  centre  shook * 

In  how  sablime  and  jost  a  manner  does  he  aAer* 
wards  describe  the  whole  heaven  shaking  mder  the 
wheels  of  the  Messiah's  chariot,  with  that  excrp- 
tion  to  the  throne  of  God !     . 

* Under  his  burning  wheels 

The  itedfhst  empyrean  shook  tbioughuut  i 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God-—.' 

Notwithstanding  the  Messiah  appears  ckAei 
with  so  much  terror  and  majesty,  tise  poet  hss  itiU 
found  means  to  make  his  readers  conceive  u  ides 
of  him,  beyond  what  he  himself  b  able  to  describe : 

'  Tet  half  hl»  strength  he  put  not  forth,  bot  ahtckV 
tfla  thunder  In  mid  volley ;  for  he  mcaat 
Not  to  destroy,  but  root  ucm  out  of  bcavca.' 

In  a  word,  Milton's  genius,  which  irm  m  grvsi 
in  Itself,  and  so  strengthened  by  all  the  heips  •( 
learning,  appears  in  this  book  every  way  eqial  to 
bis  subject,  which  was  the  most  sablime  that  cnsid 
enter  into  the  thought  of  a  poeC  As  he  knew  sil 
the  arts  of  affecting  the  mind,  he  knew  it  mm  se> 
cessary  to  give  it  certain  resting-places,  nod  o^ 
portunitles  of  recoveriqg  Itself  from  time  to  tia«; 
he  has  therefore  with  great  addrcm  intenpeivd 
several  speeches,  reflections,  similltodes,  and  tie 
like  reliefs,  to  diversify  his  narration,  and  easr  (*e 
attention  of  the  reader,  that  he  might  come  fi«^ 
to  bis  great  action,  and  by  such  a  coolrast  of  Idesi 
have  a  more  lively  taste  of  the  nobler  paid  i^  k* 
description. 

ADOISOW.  i* 
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ffl4.    MONDAY,  MARCH  «4, 17  UAt. 


—  Foluisti,  in  nu>  gena^  unumquemque  nattrum 
uati  quendam  tut  Roteium,  dirittique  non  tarn  ea 
vT  recta  etaent  proburif  quam  qumprava  sunt  fat' 
du$  ttdUutractrt, 

CICERO  de  Gentu. 

I  would  hare  each  of  lu  be  a  kind  of  Roscius  in  hk 
xji  aad  Tou  have  said,  that  men  are  not  so  much 
leased  with  what  m  right,  as  disgusted  at  what  is 
Tong. 

very  naCun]  to  take  for  oar  whole  lives  a 
impression  of  a  thin^,  which  at  first  fell  into 
'mpt  with  D3  for  want  of  coostderalion.  The 
U9(-  of  a  certain  qualification  (which  the  wiser 
of  mankind  look  npon  as  at  best  an  indrf- 
t  tbin^,  and  generally  a  frivolous  cireum* 
e)  shows  the  ill  consequence  of  such  prepos- 
m«w  What  I  mean  is,  the  art,  skill,  accom- 
neoC,  or  whatever  yon  will  call  it,  of  dancinj^. 
ew  a  gentleman  of  great  abtUfies,  who  he- 
'd the  want  of  this  part  of  his  education  to 
nd  of  a  very  honourable  life.  He  observed, 
there  was  not  occasion  for  the  common  u^e  of 

(alenta  ;  that  they  are  but  seldom  in  demand ; 
luit  these  very  great  talents  were  often  ren- 
1  u<rlei>s  to  a  man  for  want  of  sinall  attain- 
A  good  mien  (a  becoming  motion,  gesture. 


s. 


i^pect  j  is  natural  to  some  men ;  but  even  those 
d  be  highly  more  graceful  in  their  carriage,  if 
they  do  from  the  force  of  nature  were  con- 
d  and  heightened  from  the  force  of  reason, 
ne  who  has  not  at  all  considered  it,  to  meo- 
(be  force  of  reason  on  such  a  subject  will  ap- 
fantastical  \  but  when  you  have  a  little  at- 
*d  to  it,  ao  assembly  of  men  will  have  quite 
ler  view ;  and  they  will  tell  you,  it  is  evi- 
from  plain  and  infallible  rules,  why  this 
with  those  beautiful  features,  and  well-fa- 
ed  person,  is  not  so  agreeable  as  he  who  sits 
im  without  any  of  those  advantages.    When 
fad,  we  do  it  without  any  exerted  act  of  me- 
tbat  presents  the  shape  of  the  letters ;  but 
makest  us  do  it  mechanically,  without  stay- 
like  children,  to  recollect  and  join  those  let- 

A  man  who  has  i!ot  had  the  regard  of  his 
re  in  any  part  of  his  education,  will  find  him- 
loablc  to  act  with  freedom  before  new  com- 
T  as  a  child  that  is  but  now  learning  would 

read  without  hesitation.  It  is  for  the  ad- 
'inent  of  the  pleasure  we  receive  in  being 
able  to  each  other  in  ordinary  life,  that  one 
d  wibh  dancing  were  generally  understood  as 
icive,  as  it  really  is,  to  a  proper  deportment 
titers  that  appear  the  most  remote  from  it.  A 
of  learning  and  sense  is  distinguished  from 
s  as  be  is  such,  though  he  never  runs  upon 
'  (00  difficult  for  the  rest  of  the  world ;  In 
nrjiner  the  reaching  out  of  toe  arm,  and  the 

ordinary  motion,  discovers  wliether  a  man 
learnt  to  know  what  is  the  true  harmony  and 
Oisore  of  his  limbs  and  countenance.  Whoever 
:ea  Booth,  in  the  character  of  Pyrrbiis,  march 
I  throne  to  receive  Orestes,  is  convinced  that 
4ic  and  great  conceptions  arc  expressed  in  the 
^ep ;  but,  perhaps  though  no  other  man  conld 
Tm  that  incident  as  well  as  he  does,  he  him- 
*ould  Ao  it  with  a  yet  greater  elevation  were 
dancer.  This  is  so  (iangeroos  a  Bu^>ject  to  treat 
gravity,  that  I  shall  not  at  presiut  enter  intd 
r  further;  hut  the  author  of  the  following  letter 
rcated  it  in  the  essay  he  speaks  of  ia  such  a 


manner,  that  I  am  beholden  to  him  for  a  resolution, 
tlmt  I  will  never  hereafter  think  meanly  of  taty 
thing,  till  I  have  heard  what  they  who  have  an* 
other  opinion  of  It  have  to  say  in  its  defence. 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  Stiver  there  are  hcarce  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences 
that  have  not  been  recommended  to  the  world  by 
the  pens  of  bome  of  the  professors,  masters,  or 
lovers  of  them,  whereby  the  usefulness,  excellenoe, 
and  benefit  arising  from  them,  both  as  to  the  specu- 
lative and  practical  part,  have  been  made  public, 
to  the  great  advantage  and  improvement  of  such 
arts  and  sciences;  why  should  dancing,  an  art  cele- 
brated by  the  ancients  in  so  extraordinary  a  man- 
ner, be  totally  neglected  by  the  modems,  and  left 
destitute  of  any  pen  to  recommend  its  various  ex- 
cellencies and  substantial  merit  to  mankind  ? 

'  The  low  ebb  to  which  dancing  is  now  falleo» 
is  altogether  owing  to  this  silence.  The  art  is  es» 
teemed  only  as  an  amusing  trifle;  it  lies  altogether 
uncultivated,  and  is  unhappily  fallen  under  the  im- 
putation* of  illiterate  and  mechanic.  Aqd  as  Tc« 
rence,  in  one  of  his  prologues,  complains  of  the 
rope-dancers  drawing  all  the  spectators  from  his 
play ;  so  may  we  well  say,  that  capering  and  tum- 
bling is  now  preferred  to,  and  supplies  the  place 
of,  just  and  regular  <!ancing  on  our  theatres.  It  is 
therefore,  in  my  opinioo,  high  timi;  that  some  one 
should  come  to  its  assistance,  and  relieve  it  from 
the  many  gross  and  growing  errors  that  have  crept 
into  it,  and  overcast  its  real  beauties;  and  to  set 
dancing  in  its  true  light,  would  show  the  usefulness 
and  elegance  of  it,  with  the  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion produced  fronr  it;  and  also  lay  down  some 
fundamental  rules,  that  might  so  tend  to  the  im- 
provement of  its  profestfon,  and  information  of  the 
spectators,  that  the  first  might  be  the  better  enabled 
to  perform,  and  the  latter  rendered  more  capable 
of  Judging  what  is  (if  there  be  any  thing)  valuable 
in  this  art. 

*  To  encourage  therefore  some  ingenious  pen 
capable  of  so  generous  an  undertaking,  and  in 
some  measure  to  relieve  dancing  from  the  disad 
vantages  it  at  present  lies  under,  I,  who  teach  to 
dance,  have  attempted  a  small  treatise  as  an  Essay 
towards  an  History  of  Dancing  * ;  in  which  I  have 
inquired  into  its  antiquity,  origin,  and  use,  and 
shown  what  esteem  the  ancients  had  for  It.  I 
have  likewise  considered  the  nature  and  perfection 
of  all  its  several  parts,  and  how  beneficial  and  de- 
lightful it  is,  both  as  a  qualification  and  an  exer- 
cise; and  endeavoured  to  answer  all  objections 
that  have  been  maliciously  ratted  against  It.  I 
have  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  the  parti- 
cular dances  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whether 
religious,  warlike,  or  civil ;  and  taken  particular 
notice  of  that  part  of  dancing  relating  to  the  an- 
cient stage,  ill  which  the  pantomimes  had  so  great 
a  share.  Nor  have  1  been  wanting  in  giving  an 
historical  account  of  some  particular  masters  ex- 
cellent in  that  surprising  art;  after  which  I  have 
advanced  some  observations  on  the  modern  danc- 
ing, both  as  to  the  stage,  and  that  part  of  it  so  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  qualification  of  gentle- 
men and  ladies;  and  have  concluded  with  some 
short  remarks  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
character  by  which  dances  are  writ  down,  and 
commimicated  to  one  master  from  another.  If 
some  great  genius  af^er  this  would  arise,  and  ad- 
vance this  art  to  that  perfection  it  seems  capable 
of  receiving,  what  might  not  be  expected  from  it  ? 

*  An  Essay  towards  an  History  of  Danoing,  kc.    By  Jobs 
Weaver,  Vima.  \1Vi.    ikcN"4Mi. 
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F«ir,  if  we  consider  (he  ori£;in  of  arts  and  sciences, 
we  shall  find  that  some  of  them  took  rise  from  be- 
ginnin<r3  so  mean  and  unpromisinj;,  that  it  is  very 
wonderful  to  think  that  ever  such  surprisinf^  struc- 
tures should  have  been  raised  upon  such  ordinary 
foundations.  But  what  cannot  a  great  genius  eflect  ? 
>Vbo  would  have  thought  that  the  clangorous  noise 
of  a  smith's  hammers  should  have  given  the  first 
rise  to  music?  Yet  Macrobius  in  his  second  book 
relates,  that  Pythagoras,  in  passing  by  a  smith's 
■hop,  found  that  the  sounds  proceeding  from  the 
hammers  were  either  more  grave  or  acute,  ac- 
cording  to  the  different  weights  of  the  hammers. 
The  philosopher,  to  improve  this  hint,  suspends  dif- 
ferent weights  by  strings  of  the  same  bigness,  and 
found  in  like  manner  that  the  sounds  answered  to 
tlie  weights.  This  being  discovered,  he  finds  out 
those  numbers  which  produced  sounds  that  were 
consonant :  as,  that  two  strings  of  the  same  sub- 
stance and  tension,  the  one  being  double  (he  length 
of  the  other,  gave  that  interval  which  is  called 
diapason,  or  an  eighth :  the  same  was  also  effected 
from  tv;o  strings  of  the  same  length  and  size,  the 
one  hnving  four  times  the  tension  of  the  other.  By 
these  steps,  from  so  mean  a  beginning,  did  this 
great  man  reduce,  what  was  only  before  noise,  to 
one  of  the  mobt  delightful  sciences,  by  marrying  it 
to  the  mathematics;  and  by -that  means  caused  it 
to  be  one  of  the  most  abstract  and  demonstrative 
of  sciences.  Who  knows  therefore  but  motion, 
whether  decorous  or  representative,  may  not  (as  it 
seems  highly  probable  it  may)  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  some  persons  capable  of  reducing  it 
into  a  regular  science,  though  not  so  demonstrative 
as  that  proceeding  from  sounds,  yet  sufficient  to 
entitle  it  to  a  place  among  the  magnified  arts  ? 

*  Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  as  yon  have  declared  your- 
self visitor  of  dancing-schools,  and  this  being  an  un- 
dertaking which  more  immediately  respects  them, 
I  think  myself  indispensably  obliged,  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  publication  of  this  my  essay,  to  ask 
your  advice;  and  hold  it  absolotely  necessary  to 
have  your  approbation,  in  order  to  recommend  my 
treatise  to  the  perusal  of  the  parents  of  such  as 
learn  to  dance,  as  well  as  to  the  youns;  ladies,  to 
whom,  as  visitor,  you  ought  to  be  guardian  *• 

•  Salop,  March  19,        .  ^  '  *  **"'  !"*' .  ,  ,  , 

17  n - 1 2.  *  Your  most  bumble  servant. 

■TESLE.  [The  letter,  probably,  by  Mr.  Weaver.]  T. 
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N»335.    TUESDAY,  MARCH  25,  1711-12. 

Rapiccrt  cxtmplar  vita  morumqutjubebo 
Doctum  imitatorem,  el  vtrn*  hinc  ducere  voce$, 

HOR.  Ant  Puet.  ver.  317. 

Those  are  the  likest  copies,  \»hicb  are  drawn 
From  the  original  of  human  life. 

ROSCOMMON. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  when  we  last 
met  together  at  the  club,  told  me  that  he  had  a 
great  mind  to  see  the  new  tmgedj*  with  me,  as- 
suring me  at  the  same  time,  (liat  he  had  not  been 
at  a  play  the<e  twenty  jeans.  '  The  last  I  taw,* 
said  Sir  Roger,  '  was'The  Committee  t,  whicli  1 
should  not  have  gone  to  neither,  hud  not  1  been 
told  beforehand  that  it  was  a  good  church-of-Kug- 
laod  comedy.*    He  then  proceeded  to  inquire  of 

♦  The  Disiri-st  Moth^,  by  Ambrose  PhiUpA,  4to.  1712. 

t  A  comedy  by  St r  Robert  Howard,  fol.  I(ia5i  intended  to 
throw  the  utmost  odium  on  the  Rouadbcad  party  and  their 
pnMMdingf. 


me  who  this  distrest  mother {  was;  aod,  a, 
hearing  that  she  w:i«i  I  lector's  widow,  faetuh  r 
that  her  husband  ua*i  a  brave  man«  and  that  «^-  • 
he  was  a  school-bov  be  had  read  his  life  at  thr  r'i'. 
of  the  dictionary.  My  friend  a>ked  me,  in  l.' 
next  place,  if  there  would  not  be  some  dao^rr  io 
coming  home  late,  in  case  the  Mohocks  »bo  l'.  L 
abroad  ^.  'I  a*i«*'ire  you,'  says  lie,  *  I  thoo'tu  I 
had  fallen  into  th<Mr  hands  Ia.-t  night;  for  I  nit- 
served  two  or  three  lubty  black  men  that  fMi'^mi^l 
me  half  way  up  Fleet-^tteet,  and  mended  iKir 
pace  behind  me,  in  proportion  as  I  put  on  to  ;r( 
away  from  (hem.  Yoo  must  know,*  eontiourd  (^e 
knight  with  a  smile,  '  1  tan^ied  they  had  a  roird  to 
hunt  me ;  for  I  remember  an  honest  gentler ao  ii 
my  neighbourhood,  who  was  «erved  such  a  ir>  k  i; 
King  Charles  the  Second's  time,  for  which  r.iiM 
he  has  not  venttired  himself  in  town  ever  »ince.  I 
might  have  shown  them  very  good  sport,  had  tSb 
been  their  design;  for  as  I  am  an  old  fo\-b«.-.trr. 
I  should  have  turned  and  dodged,  aod  bate  uUirJ 
them  a  thousand  tricks  they  had  never  seen  in  i  '.' 
lives  before.*  Sir  Roger  added,  that  *  if  tiiev  fr> 
tlemen  had  any  such  intention,  the^  did  noi«" 
ceed  very  well  in  it ;  for  I  threw  them  out,*  »av  "^i 
*  ar  the  end  of  Norfolk-strcec,  where  I  donbird  tS' 
corner  and  got  shelter  in  my  lodgings  before  t^' 
could  imagine  what  was  become  of  me.  Howeur.' 
says  the  knight,  *  if  Captain  Sentry  will  make  cnr 
with  us  to-morrow  night,  and  if  you  will  botti  of 
you  call  upon  me  about  four  o'clock,  that  »e  bst 
be  at  the  house  befor<?  it  is  full,  I  will  have  m 
own  coach  in  readiness  to  attend  you;  for  J«si 
tells  me  he  has  got  the  fore-wheels  mended. 

The  Giptain,  who  did  not  fail  to  meet  me  t^r 
at  the  appointed  hour,  bid  Sir  Ro|?er  fear  nothv 
for  that  he  had  put  on  the  same  sword  nkicb  v 
made  use  of  at  the  battle  of  Steenkirk.  Sir  Roe •'  • 
servants,  and  among  the  rest  my  old  friend  the  br.- 
ler,  had,  1  found,  provided  themselves  with  {>«' 
oaken  plants,  to  attend  their  nuvKer  apoo  iht<  «* 
casion.  When  we  had  placed  him  in  his  aack, 
with  myself  at  his  left-hand,  the  captain  b^itur 
him,  and  his  butler  at  the  bead  of  hu  footmco  •: 
the  rear,  we  convoyed  him  in  safety  to  the  pli'* 
house,  where,  after  having  marched  up  the  eom  u 
good  order,  the  Captain  and  1  went  iawiihhiu. 
and  seated  him  betwixt  us  in  the  pit.  As  mmo  s* 
the  house  was  full,  and  the  caudles  lighted,  b)  ^ 
friend  stood  up,  and  looked  about  him  with  itH 
pleasure  which  a  mind  seasoned  with  houtfi^* 
naturally  feels  in  itself,  at  the  sight  of  a  multiti^ 
of  people  who  seem  pleased  with  one  another,  *r 
partake  of  the  same  common  entertaiDBieal.  I 
could  not  but  fancy  to  myself,  as  the  old  man  ^iv*^ 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  pit,  that  he  made  a  u. 
proper  centre  to  a  tragic  audience.  Upon  f' 
entering  of  Pyrrfaus,  the  knight  told  me,  that  bt 
did  not  believe  the  King  hf  Knuice  hinself  hsi  a 
better  slrot.  1  was  indeed  very  attentive  to  '^^ 
old  friend's  remarks,  because  1  looked  upon  i^b 
as  a  piece  of  natural  criticism,  aod  was  well  pka«  J 
to  liear  him,  at  the  conclusion  of  almost  e*'^ 
scene,  telling  me  that  he  could  not  imagine  ^* 
the  play  would  end.  One  while  he  apprar  •' 
much  concerned  for  Andromache ;  aod  a  I ' 
whne  after  as  much  for  Uermiooe;  and  na«  '^j 
tremely  puzzled  to  think  what  wonld  becose  •• 
Pyrrhus. 

When   Sir  Roger  saw  Andromache's  ob«tix^" 
refusal  to  her  lover's  imponunitiri,  he  wbi»?'''' 
me  in  the  ea£r,  that  he  was  sore  Uie  woaU  ^ ' 
have  him;  to  nhich  he  added,  with  a  oMiir  t-^ 
•  Sec  N*:)3&  ♦  ace?iMfc3«|.574ai^   .' 
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lary  vebemf nee, '  You  can^t  ifnaginr,  sir,  what 
t)  hive  to  do  with  a  widow.*    Upon  Pyrrliiis's 
tcn'ins;  afterwards  to  leave  ber,  the  knight 
:  hia  head  and  muttered  to  bimielf,  '  Ay,  do 
u  can/    This  part  dwelt  so  much  upon  my 
A'>  iina^iualion,  that  at  the  close  of  the  third 
Bs  I  yvai  thinking  of  something  else,  he  whis- 
1  me  in  my  ear,  *  These  widows,  sir,  are  the 
nerverbe  creatures  in  the  world.     Rut  pray,* 
be,  *  )OU  that  are  a  critic,  is  the  play  accord- 
)  >our  dramatic  rules,  as  >ou  call  them?  Should 
people  in  tragedy  sdwais  talk  to  be  under- 
r    \\  by,  tb^re  is  not  a  single  sentence  in  this 
that  1  do  not  know  the  meaning  of.* 
e  fourth  act  very  luckily  began  before  I  had 
to  give  ihe  old  gentleman  an  answer.  '  Well,* 
the  knight,  sitting  down  with  great  satisfaction, 
ippokC  we  are  now  to  see  Ifector*8  ghost.*    He 
renewed  his  attention,  and,  from  time  to  time, 
a  praising  the  widow.    He  made,  indeed,  a 
mistake  an  to  one  of  her  pages,  whom  at  his 
pntcring  he  took  for  Astyanax;  but  quickly 
iiuscif  right  in  that  particular,  though,  at  the 
time,  he  owned  he  should  have  been  Yery 
to  have  seen  the  little  boy,  who,  says  he,  must 
s  he  a  very  fine,  child  by  the  account  that  is 
1  of  him.     Upon  Hermione*s  going  off  with  a 
ice  to  Pyrrhus,  the  audience  gave  a  loud  clap, 
hich  Sir  Roger  added,  *  On  my  word,  a  nota- 
ouDg  baggage  !* 

i  there  was  a  very  remarkable  silence  and  still- 
in  the  audience  during  the  whole  action,  it 
natural  for  them  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
'  intervals  between  the  acts,  to  express  their 
inn  of  the  players,  and  of  their  respective  parts. 
(o«er,  hearing  a  cluster  of  them  praise  Orestes, 
k  in  VI  ith  them,  and  told  them,  that  he  thought 
riciid  P>  lades  was  a  very  seusible  man.     As 
Mere  afterwards  applauding  Pyrrhus,  Sir  Ro- 
put  in  a  second  time.    '  And  let  roe  tell  you,' 
he,  *  though  he  speaks  but  little,  1  like  the  old 
w  in  whiskers  as  well  as  any  of  them.*  Captain 
r\,  seeing  two  or  three  wags  «i'ho  sat  near  us 
With  an  attentive  car  towards  Sir  Roger,  and 
ng  lest  they  should  smoke  the  knight,  plucked 
by  the  elbow,  and  whispered  something  in  his 
that  lasted  till  the  opening  of  the  fifth  act. 
knight  was  wonderfully  attentive  to  the  ac- 
t  which  Orestes  gives  of  Pyrrhu8*s  death,  and, 
e  conclusion  of  it,  told  me  it  was  such  a  bloody 
i  of  work,  that  he  was  iclad  it  was  not  uone 
I  the  stage.     Seeing  afterwards  Orestes  in  his 
1?  fit,  he  grew  more  than  ordinarily  serious, 
took  occasion  to  moralize  (in  his  way)  upon  an 
coiLicience,  adding,  that  Orestes,  in  his  mad- 
looked  as  if  he  saw  sooiething. 
>  we  were  the  first  that  came  into  the  house, 
e  were  the  lost  that  went  out  of  it;  being  re- 
tl  to  have  a  clear  pai«age  for  our  old  friend, 
ID  we  did  not  care  to  venture  among  the  just- 
of  the  crowd.    Sir  Roger  went  out  fully  satis- 
with  his  entertainment,  and  we  guarded  him 
)  lodging  In  the  same  manner  that  we  brought 
to  the  playhouse;  being  highly  pleased  for  my 
part,  not  only  with  the  performance  of  the 
licDt  piece  which  had  been  presented,  but 
the  satisfaction  which  it  had  given  to  the  old 
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Cuncti  peneptUre*:  ea  cum  rrprehendcrc  conor^ 
Qua  gravis  /£aopu%f  tfua  doctiu  Rtuciut  fgit : 
rU  quia  nil  rectum,  nui  quod placuU  nbi,  dueunt : 
Vcl  quia  turpc  putant  p^ircre  mincrihu$,  a  qua: 
Imberbes  didicere,  tenes perdtndfi  fnteri. 

HOR.  Ep.  1.  Lit  ver.  SO. 

IMITATSD. 

One  tra(!^c  sentence  If  I  dare  deride, 
Which  Wetterlon'»  jfrave  action  cUffnifyM, 
Or  wpl!-roouthM  Buoth  with  einpb  isi*  proclaim* 
(Tho*  but,  perhaps,  a  muster-roll  of  name.-.), 
How  w.ll  our  fathers  rise  up  in  a  rage, 
And  swear,  all  shame  is  lost  in  George's  a^o  * 
You'd  think  no  fools  diigrac'd  the  former  rfign, 
Did  not  some  grave  examples  vet  remain, 
Who  scorn  a  lad  should  teach  his  father  skill, 
And,  having  once  been  wrong*  wili  be  so  stilL 

POPE. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  As  you  are  the  daily  endeavourer  to  promote 
learning  and  good  sense,  I  think  myself  obliged  to 
sugge&t  to  your  consideration  whatever  may  pro- 
mote or  prejudice  them.  There  Im  an  evil  which 
has  prevailed  from  generation  to  generation,  which 
grey  hairs  and  tyrannical  custom  continue  to  sup- 
port ;  I  hope  your  spectatorial  authority  will  give 
a  seasonable  check  to  the  spread  of  the  infection ; 
I  mean  old  men*s  overbearing  the  strongest  sense 
of  their  juniors  by  the  mere  force  of  seniority ;  so 
that  for  a  young  man  in  the  bloom  of  life,  and 
vigour  of  age,  to  give  a  reasonable  contradiction 
to  his  elders,  is  esteemed  ao  unpardonable  indo- 
lence, and  regarded  as  reversing  the  decrees  of 
n<iture.  I  am  a  young  man,  I  confess;  yet  1  ho- 
nour the  grey  head  as  much  as  any  one:  however, 
when  in  company  with  old  men,  I  hear  them  speak 
obscurely,  or  reason  preposterously  (into  tvhich  ah- 
surditieii,  prejudice,  pride,  or  interest,  will  somc- 
timeti  thrutv  the  wiliest),  I  count  it  no  crime  to  rec- 
tify their  reasonings,  unless  conscience  mtist  truckle 
to  ceremony,  and  truth  fall  a  sacrifice  to  complai- 
sance. The  strongest  arguments  are  enervated,  and 
the  brightest  evidence  disappears,  before  those 
tremendous  reasonings  and  dazzling  discoveries  of 
venenibte  old  age.  *"  You  are  young  giddy-headed 
fellows;  you  have  not  yet  had  experience  of  the 
world.*  Thus  we  young  folks  find  our  ambition 
cramped,  and  onr  laziness  indulged,  since  while 
youn^  we  have  little  room  to  display  ourselves, 
and  when  old,  the  weakness  of  nature  must  pass 
for  strength  of  sense,  and  we  hope  that  hoary  heads 
will  raise  us  above  the  attacks  of  contradiction. 
Now,  sir,  as  you  would  enlive^  our  activity  in  the 
pursuit  of  learuing,  take  our  case  into  considera- 
tion; and,  with  a  ^loss  on  brave  Elihu*s  sentiment-^, 
assert  the  rights  of  youih,  and  prevent  the  perni- 
cious encroachments  of  age.  The  generous  reasoi> 
ings  of  that  gallant  youth  would  adorn  your  paper; 
and  I  beg  you  would  insert  them,  not  doubting  but 
that  they  will  give  good  entertainment  io  the  moat 
I  intelligent  of  your  readers.* 


**  So  these  three  men  ceased  to  answer  Job,  be- 
cause he  was  riichteous  in  his  own  eyes.  Then  was 
kindled  the  wrath  of  Elihu,  the  son  of  Barachel  the 
Buzite,  of  the  kindred  of  Ram.  Against  Job  was 
his  wrath  kindled,  because  he  justified  himself 
rather  than  (xod.  Also  against  his  three  friends 
was  his  wrath  kindledi  because  they  had  foand  no 
answer,  and  yet  had  condemned  Job.  Now  Elihu 
had  waited  till  Job  had  spoken^  because  they  were 
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elder  than  he.  When  Etihu  saw  there  was  no  ao- 
fwer  in  the  mouth  of  thete  three  men,  then  his 
wrath  was  kindled.  And  £Hbu,  the  von  of  Bara- 
chel  the  Buzite,  answered  aud  baid,  1  am  young, 
and  ye  are  very  old;  wherefore  1  was  afraid,  and 
durst  not  show  you  mine  opinion.  I  said,  Da.v 
should  speak,  and  multitude  of  years  should  tt'<ii-h 
wisdom.  But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  a:.d  the  in- 
■plration  of  the  Almighty  gtveth  them  undo  nil  a.  id- 
ing.  Great  men  are  not  always  whc".  r.eitii-rda 
the  aged  underttaud  judgment.  Therefore  I  »a:d« 
Hearken  to  me,  I  also  will  sh«»w  mice  opinion. 
Behold,  1  waited  for  your  words;  1  ^ave  rar  to 
your  reasons,  whilst  you  searched  out  wh.^t  t.i  &iy. 
Tea,  1  attended  unto  you.  And  b(>hoM  t.'i'  re  was 
noneDf  vou  that  convinced  Job,  ar  th.tt  d  «u-  "^i^d 
bis  words;  lest  yon  should  say,  V\  ,•  ba«  •  futui  i  j  n 
wisdom;  God  thrusteth  him  douii,  i:ot  m^n.  >  (»u 
he  hath  not  directed  his  word^  agaiii'^t  Kii :  ntrclior 
will  I  answer  him  with  your  speeches,  'ilir^ »  were 
amazed:  they  answered  no  more;  Miey  ii  fi  off 
speaking.  lYhen  I  liad  w.iited  (fur  tiioy  op-ik^e  not, 
but  stood  still  and  answrrcd  no  .n>re)  I  said,  I 
will  answer  also  ray  part ;  I  also  will  show  mine 
opinion.  For  I  am  full  of  matter,  the  spirit  within 
me  constraineth  me.  Behold,  m>  belly  is  a^  w  iiie 
which  hath  no  vent,  it  is  ready  to  bur»t  like  new 
bottles.  1  wilt  Bpcilk  that  I  may  be  refreshed  :  1 
will  open  my  lips  and  answer.  Let  me  not,  1  pray 
you,  accept  any  man's  person,  neither  let  me  give 
flattering  titles  nnto  maiu  For  1  know  not  to  give 
flattering  titles;  in  so  doing  my  Maker  would  soon 
take  me  away/' 


»i 


*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  HAVE  formerly  read  with  great  salt  faction  your 
papers  about  idoki*,  and  the  behaviour  of  gentle- 
men in  those  cofiee-houses  where  women  ofliciaie ; 
and  impatiently  waitf^l  to  «ee  >ou  lake  India  and 
China  shops  into  consideration :  but  since  you  have 
passed  us  o\er  in  silence,  either  that  you  have  not 
81  yet  thought  us  worth  your  notice,  or  that  the 
grievances  we  lie  under  have  escaped  your  discern- 
ing eye,  1  must  make  my  complahits  to  you,  and 
am  encouraged  to  do  it  because  you  seem  a  little 
at  leisure  at  this  present  writing.  I  am,  dear  sir, 
one  of  the  top  china^women  about  town;  and 
though  I  say  it,  keep  as  good  things,  aud  receive 
as  fine  company,  as  any  o'  this  end  of  the  town, 
let  the  other  be  who  she  will.  In  short,  I  am 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  easy,  were  it  not  for  a  club 
of  female  rakes,  who,  under  pretence  of  taking 
their  innocent  rambles  forsooth,  and  diverting  the 
spleen,  seldom  fail  to  plague  jue  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  to  cheapen  tea,  or  buy  a  skreen.  'What  else 
should  they  mean  ?  as  they  often  repeat  it.  These 
rakes  are  your  idle  ladies  of  fashion,  who,  having 
nothing  to  do,  employ  themselves  in  tumbling  over 
By  ware.  One  of  these  no<ustomers  (for  by  the 
way  they  seldom  or  never  boy  any  thing)  calls  for 
a  set  of  tea-dishes,  another  for  a  bason,  a  third  for 
my  best  green-tea,  and  even  to  the  punch«bowl, 
there's  scarce  a  piece  in  my  shop  but  must  be  dis- 
placed, and  the  whole  agreeable  architecture  dis- 
ordered, so  that  I  can  compare  them  to  nothing 
but  to  the  night-goblins,  that  take  a  pleasure  to 
overturn  the  disposition  of  plates  and  distiios  in  the 
kitchens  of  your  housewifely  maids.  Well,  after 
all  this  racket  and  clutter,  this  is  too  dear,  that  is 
their  aversion ;  another  thing  is  charming,  but  not 
wanted :  the  ladies  are  cored  of  the  spleen,  but  1 
not  a  shilling  the  better  for  It.    Lord,  what 
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signifies  one  poor  pot  of  tea,  tooiiilcriiig  the  tro^ 
bie  they  put  me  to?  Vapours,  Mr.  Spectator,  vt 
terrible  things ;  for,  though  I  am  not  po»e«rd  by 
them  myself,  I  botfer  more  from  them  thaa  if  I 
were.  Now  I  must  beg  you  to  admonish  all  sscli 
day-gobIiii6  to  make  fewer  visits,  or  to  be  iei»  trbt). 
blesoiiie  when  they  come  to  one^s  shop;  and  to 
eonviiice  tuem  that  we  honest  shopkeepers  ha^r 
^ofiietijii*ti;  better  to  do,  than  to  care  folks  of  lUe 
vapjun  gratis.  A  young  son  of  mine,  a  icbooi- 
boy,  is  my  secretary,  so  I  hope  you  will  nukr 
allowances. 

*  I  am,  SIR, 
*  Your  constant  reader, 
'  and  very  bomble  servant, 

*  March  tht  3}d.  *  REBECCA  the  dUtrturL.' 

STEELE.  T. 


N°  SS7.    THURSDAY,  MARCH  X7,  1712. 

Fingit  equum  Unera  docUem  ceniet  magJMer, 
Ire  viam  quam  mtmUrat  equa  -^— ^ 

HOR.  Bp.  H.  LI.  Tff.(4 

The  jockey  train*  the  young  and  tender  hone 
While  yet  ■oft-moutli'd,  and  bteeds  bim  to  the  coom. 

CREECH. 

I  RAVE  lately  received  a  third  letter  from  the  grs* 
tleman  who  has  already  given  the  public  two  e»au 
upon  education*.  As  his  thoughts  aeem  to  be  irn 
just  and  new  upon  this  subject,  1  duUl  confflaft»> 
cate  them  to  the  reader. 

*  SIR, 

'  Ip  I  had  not  been  hindered  by  aone  eitrasrrfi- 
nary  business,  I  should  have  sent  yoa  sooner  ■« 
further  thoughts  upon  education.  You  may  plme 
to  remember,  that  in  my  laft  letter  I  codearoind 
to  give  the  best  reasons  that  could  be  urged  Is  fa- 
vour of  a  private  or  public  education.  Upon  tkr 
whole,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  I  teenni 
rather  inclined  to  the  latter,  though  at  the  tamt 
time  I  confessed  that  virtue,  which  ought  to  beosr 
fint  and  principal  care,  was  more  uoally  acqairrd 
in  the  former. 

'  I  intend,  therefore,  in  this  letter,  to  ofier  st 
methods,  by  whicb  I  conceive  boyi  night  be  made 
to  improve  in  virtue,  as  they  advance  in  letters. 

*•  1  know  that  in  most  of  our  public  sckoob  vitt 
is  ponislled  and  discouraged,  wwnevcr  it  b  Cwpi 
out ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  sufficient,  nnle»  osr 
yonth  are  at  the  same  tbne  taught  toYorm  a  ri^ 
Judgment  of  things,  and  to  know  what  to  properly 
virtue. 

'  To  this  end,  whenever  they  read  the  lives  aad 
actions  of  such  men  as  have  been  famous  in  therr 
generation,  it  ihoidd  not  be  thought  cfioc^  l« 
make  them  barely  understand  so  many  Greek  or 
Latin  sentences;  but  they  should  be  asked  tkrir 
opinion  of  such  an  action  or  saying,  and  obliged  is 
give  their  reasons  why  they  take  it  to  be  giid  •» 
bad.  By  this  means  they  would  iflieaBibI}  umr 
at  proper  notions  of  courage,  tettpenuce,  hMMf* 
and  justice. 

*  There  must  be  great  care  takea  how  the  eiJ*- 
pie  of  any  particidar  person  it  r<  ruwnrudrd  t* 
them  in  gross;  instead  of  which  they  eoghc  tobe 
taught  wherein  such  a  maa,  though  great  ia  vast 
respects,  was  weak  and  faulty  In  ocheti.  For  mttt 
of  thb  caution,  a  boy  is  often  so  daaxled  with  tk 
lustre  of  a  great  chaiactcr,  that  hu  caufo^ioda  >h 
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tin  with  its  blemishes,  and  looks  even  upon  the 
y  parts  of  it  witb  an  eye  of  admiration. 

have  often  wondered  bow  Alexander,  wiw 
oatoraily  of  a  generous  and  merciful  disposi> 
came  to  be  guilty  of  so  barbarous  an  action  as 
of  dragj^ing  tbe  governor  of  a  town  after  his 
ot.  I  know  thb  is  generally  ascribed  to  his 
>a  for  Homer;  but  I  lately  met  with  a  pas- 
in  Plutarch,  which,  if  I  am  not  very  much 
lEen,  still  gives  us  a  clearer  light  into  the  mo- 
of  this  action.    Plutarch  tells  ns,  that  Alex- 

ID  his  youth  had  a  master  named  L3simachus, 
thouj^h  he  was  a  man  destitute  of  all  polite- 
ingratiated  hioiself  both  with  Philip  and  his 
,  and  became  the  second  man  at  court,  by 
\f^  the  king  Peleus,  the  prince  Achilles,  and 
If  Phoenix.  It  is  no  wonder  if  Alexander, 
^  been  thus  used  not  only  to  admire,  but  to 
oate  Achilles,  should  think  it  glorious  to  imi- 
im  in  this  piece  of  cruelty  and  extravagance. 

0  carry  this  thought  yet  further,  I.  shall  sub- 
to  voiir  consideration,  whether,  instead  of  a 

;  or  copy  of  verses,  which  are  the  usual  exer- 
as  they  are  called  in  the  school  phrase,  it 
i  not  be  more  proper  that  a  boy  should  be 
d,  once  or  twice  a  week,  to  write  down  his 
on  of  such  persons  and  tbingsi  as  occur  to  him 
i  reading;  that  he  should  descant  upon  the 
IS  of  Tumnsv  or  iEneas;  show  wherein  they 
led,  or  where  defective ;  censure  or  approve 
articular  action  ;  observe  how  it  might  have 
carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection,  and 
t  exceeded  or  fell  short  of  another.  He  might 
'  same  time  mark  what  was  moral  in  any 
h,  and  how  far  it  agreed  witb  the  character 
'  person  Hpeaking.  This  exercise  would  soon 
;tbeo  his  judgment  in  what  is  blameable  or 
•worthy,  and  give  him  an  early  seasoning  of 
lity. 

ext  to  those  examples  which  may  be  met  with 
iks,  I  very  much  approve  Horace's  way  of 
g  before  youth  tbe  infamous  or  honourable 
eters  of  their  contemporaries.  That  poet 
K,  this  was  the  method  his  father  made  use 
incline  him  to  any  particular  virtue,  or  give 
D  aversion  to  any  particular  vice.  **  If,"  says 
ce,  **■  my  father  advised  me  to  live  within 
Is,  and   be  contented  wi(h  the  fortune  he 

1  leave  me ;  **  Do  not  you  see,"  says  he,  "  the 
ible  condition  of  Burrus,  and  the  son  of  AU 
Let  the  misfortunes  of  those  two  wretches 

>oo  to  avoid  luxury  and  extravagance." 
would  inspire  me  with  an  abhorrence  to  de- 
er>' ;  **  Do  not,"  says  he,  ^  make  yourself 
f  ctanus,  when  you  may  be  happy  in  the  en 
ot  of  lawful  pleasures.  How  scandalous, 
f,  ^  is  the  character  of  Trebooius,  who  was 

caught  in  bed  with  another  man's  wife!" 
lust  rate  the  force  of  this  method,  the  poet 
that  as  a  headstrong  patient,  who  will  not 
t  follow  his  physician's  prescriptions,  grows 
ly  when  he  hears  that  bis  neighbours  die  all 

him:  so  youth  is  often  frighted  from  vice, 
ariog  the  ill  report  it  brings  upon  others, 
enophon's  schools  of  equity,  in  his  life  of 
•  tbe  Great,  are  snfllciently  famous.  He  tells 
at  the  Penian  children  went  to  school,  and 
tyed  their  time  as  diligently  in  learning  the 
iples  of  justice  and  sobriety,  as  the  youth  in 
countries  did  to  acquire  the  most  difficult  arts 
ciences :  their  governors  spent  most  part  of 
lay  in  hearing  their  mutual  accusations  one 
St  the  other,  whether  for  violence,  cheating, 
>r,  or  ingraiiUide;  and  taught  them  how  to 
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give  judgment  against  those  who  were  found  lo 
be  any  ways  guilty  of  these  crimes.  I  omit  the 
story  of  the  long  and  short  coat,  for  which  Cynis 
himself  was  punished,  as  a  case  equally  known 
with  any  in  Littleton. 

'  The  method  which  Apuleins  tells  us  the  Indian 
Gymnosophists  took  to  educate  their  disciples,  is 
still  more  curious  and  remarkable.  His  words  ar^ 
as  follow :  **"  When  their  dinner  is  ready,  before  Ik 
is  served  up,  the  masters  inquire  of  every  parti- 
cular scholar  how  he  has  employed  his  time  since 
sun-rising:  some  of  them  answer,  that,  having  been 
chosen  as  arbiters  between  two  persons,  they  have 
composed  their  differences,  and  made  them  friends ; 
some,  that  they  have  been  executing  the  orders  of 
their  parents;  and  others,  that  they  have  either 
found  out  something  new  by  their  own  application, 
or  learnt  it  from  tbe  instructions  of  tbeir  fellows. 
But  if  there  happens  to  be  any  one  among  them 
who  cannot  make  it  appear  that  he  has  employed 
the  morning  to  advantage,  he  is  immediately  ex- 
cluded from  the  company,  and  obliged  to  work 
while  the  rest  are  at  dinner." 

'  It  is  not  impossible,  that  from  these  several 
ways  of  producing  virtue  in  the  minds  of  boys, 
some  general  method  might  be  invented.  What  I 
would  endeavour  to  inculcate  is,  that  our  youth 
cannot  be  too  soon  taught  the  principles  of  virtue, 
seeing  the  first  impressions  which  are  made  on  tho 
mind  are  always  the  strongest. 

'  The  Archbishop  of  Cambray  *  makes  Tele- 
machus  say,  that,  though  he  was  young  in  years,  hn 
was  old  in  the  art  of  knowing  how  to  keep  both 
bis  own  and  his  friends  secrets.  "  When  my  fa- 
ther," says  the  prince,  ^  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy, 
he  took  mi  on  his  knees,  nnd,  after  having  em- 
braced and  blessed  me,  as  be  was  surrounded  by 
tbe  nobles  of  Ithaca,  *  O  my  friends,'  says  he, '  into 
your  hands  I  commit  the  education  of  ray  son :  if 
you  ever  loved  his  father,  show  it  in  your  care  to- 
wards him;  but,  above  all,  do  not  omit  to  form 
him  just,  sincere,  and  faithful  in  keeping  a  secret. 
^  These  words  of  my  father,"  says  Telemachus, 
*'  were  continually  repeated  to  me  by  his  friends 
in  his  absence;  who  made  no  scruple  of  communi- 
cating to  me  their  uneasiness  to  see  my  mother 
surrounded  with  lovers,  and  the  measures  they  de- 
signed to  take  on  that  occasion."  He  adds,  that 
he  was  so  ravished  at  being  thus  treated  like  a  man, 
and  at  the  confidence  reposed  in  htm,  that  he  never 
once  abused  it;  nor  could  all  tbe  insinuations  of 
his  father's  rivals  ever  get  him  to  betray  what  was 
committed  to  him  under  the  seal  of  secresy. 

'  There  is  hardly  any  virtue  which  a  lad  might 
not  thus  learn  by  practice  and  example. 

*  I  have  heard  of  a  good  man,  who  used  at  cer- 
tain times  to  give  his  scholars  sixpence  apiece,  that 
they  might  tell  him  the  next  day  how  they  had  em- 
ployed it.  The  third  part  was  always  to  be  laid 
out  in  charity,  and  every  boy  was  blamed,  or  com- 
mended, as  he  could  make  it  appear  he  bad  chosen 
a  fit  olyect. 

*  In  short,  nothing  is  more  wanting  to  our  pub- 
lic schools,  than  that  the  masters  of  them  should 
use  the  same  care  in  fashioning  the  manners  of  their 
scholars,  as  in  forming  their  tongues  to  the  learned 
languages.  Wherever  the  former  is  omitted,  I 
cannot  help  agreeing  with  Mr.  Locke,  that  a  man 
must  have  a  very  strange  value  for  words,  when, 
preferring  the  languages  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
nnns  to  that  which  made  them  such  brave  men,  he 

*  IVoiMeis  de  SaUgnac  de  la  MoiU  RnOon,  bom  at 
Oucrcy,  Aug.  6, 16S1 ;  died  ateaoibrtf,  Jan.  7, 17U# 
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can  think  It  worth  while  to  hazard  the  innocence 
and  ▼irtne  of  his  son  for  a  little  Greek  and 
Latin. 

*  As  the  subject  of  this  essay  is  of  the  hifi^hest 
importance^  and  what  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
yet  seen  treated  by  any  author,  I  have  sent  yon 
what  occurred  to  me  on  it  from  my  own  observa- 
tion, or  reading,  and  which  you  may  either  sup- 
press or  publish,  as  you  think  fit. 

*  1  am,  sin, 

•  Yours,  &c.' 

•unCELL.  AT. 


K^'SSS.    FRIDAY,  MARCH  28,  1712. 


— —  NUJ^U  unqiiam 
Tarn  ditpar  sibi 


HOR.  Sat.  iii.  I.  i.  ver.  18. 


Made  up  of  nought  but  inconsistencies. 

T  piND  the  tra^dy  of  The  Distressed  Mother  is 
published  to-day.  The  author  of  the  prologue  *, 
1  suppose,  pleads  an  old  excuse  I  have  read  some- 
where, of  *  being  dull  with  design ;  and  the  gen- 
tleman who  writ  the  epilogue  f,  has,  to  my  know- 
ledge, so  much  of  grc'ater  moment  to  value  himself 
upon,  that  he  will  easily  forgive  me  for  publish- 
ing the  exceptions  made  against  gaiety  qt  the 
end  of  serious  entertainments  in  the  following  let- 
ter: 1  should  be  more  unwilling  to  pardon  him, 
than  any  bodvt  ^  practice  which  cannot  have  any 
ill  consequence,  but  from  the  abilities  of  the  per- 
son who  is  guilty  of  it. 

'  KR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  BAD  the  happiness  the  other  night  of  sitting 
very  near  yon,  and  your  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger, 
at  the  acting  of  the  new  tragedy,  which  you  have, 
in  a  late .  paper  or  two,  so  justly  recommended. 
I  was  highly  pleased  with  the  advantageous  situa- 
tion fortune  had  given  me  in  placing  me  so  near 
two  gentlemen,  from  one  of  b  hicb  I  was  sore  to 
bear  such  reflections  on  the  several  incidents  of  the 
play  as  pure  nature  suggested  ;  and  from  the  other, 
such  as  flowed  from  the  exactest  art  and  judgment : 
though  I  mubt  confess  that  my  curiosity  led  me  so 
much  to  observe  the  knight*s  reflections,  that  I  was 
not  so  well  at  leisure  to  improve  myself  by  yours. 
Nature,  I  found,  plaved  her  part  in  the  knight 
pretty  well,  till  at  the  last  concluding  lines  she 
entirely  forsook  him.  You  must  know,  sir,  that  it 
is  always  my  custom,  when  I  have  been  well  en- 
tertained at  a  new  tragedy,  to  make  my  retreat 
before  the  facetious  epilogue  enters;  not  but  that 
those  pieces  are  often  very  well  written,  but  hav- 
ing paid  down  my  half-crown,  and  made  a  fair 
purchase  of  as  much  of  the«pleasipg  melancholy  as 
the  poet^s  art  can  alTord  mc,  or  my  own  nature  ad- 
mit of,  I  am  willing  to  carry  some  of  it  home  with 
me;  and  cannot  endure  to  be  at  once  tricked  out 
of  ail,  though  by  the  wittiest  dexterity  in  the 
world.  However,  I  kept  my  seat  the  other  night, 
in  hopes  of  finding  my  own  sciitiments  of  this  mat- 
ter favoured  by  yonr  friend's;  i%hen,  to  my  great 
surprise,  I  found  the  knight  entering  with  equal 
pleasure  into  both  parts,  and  as  much  satisfied 
with  Mrs.  Oldfield's  gaiety,  as  be  had  been  before 

*  Steele.  The  excuse  ftllodes  to  a  psassge  in  the  Isst  pa* 
figraph  of  the  TsUer,  N«  39. 

4  Budgell.  This  epilogue,  which  Is  objected  to  In  the  fi»1- 
Wwinc  letter,  !•  defended  in  H9  $H.  iec  tcaarks  on  this 
tragedy  ta  Not.  89G^  sad  Mi. 


with  Andromache's  greataeM.  Whether  this  mtn 
no  more  than  an  effect  of  the  knight's  persliai  b». 
roanity,  pleased  to  find  at  last,  that,  after  aU  iW 
tragical  doings,  every  thing  was  safe  and  nfll,  I 
do  not  know.  But,  for  my  own  part,  I  mn>t  cii<i- 
fess  I  was  so  dissatisfied,  that  1  was  «orr>  il»e  po'i 
had  saved  Andromache,  and  could  beartil>  hatr 
wished  that  he  hod  left  her  stonc^ead  opoo  t>r 
stage.  For  you  cannot  imagine,  Mr.  Sjiertaior. 
the  mischief  iibe  was  reserved  to  do  me.  1  f«»"" 
my  soul,  during  the  action,  gradually  worked  fp 
to  the  highokt  pitch;  and  felt  the  exalted  pa*- 
which  all  generous  minds  conceive  at  the  M^ht  t* 
virtue  in  distres.  The  impression,  believe  mr,  i-, 
was  so  strong  upon  me,  that  1  am  persuade d«  «f  I 
had  been  let  alone  in  it,  I  could  at  an  eitr.--..-i 
ha\e  ventured  to  defend  yourself  and  Sir  Rv  • 
against  half  a  score  of  the  tierce«t  Mohock*;  U. 
the  ludicrous  epilogue  in  the  close  extingni^beii  iJ 
my  ardour,  and  made  me  look  upon  all  >uch  to\- : 
achievements  as  downright  silly  and  roin.tii. 
What  the  rest  of  the  audience  felt,  I  canno;  -* 
well  tell.  For  mys.elf  I  must  declare,  that  at  ik* 
end  of  the  play  I  found  my  soul  unifonn,  aad  ail 
of  a  piece;  but  at  the  end  of  the  epilogue, ii  «ii 
so  jumbled  together  and  divided  l>etween  je*i  lU 
earnest,  that,  if  you  will  forgive  me  an  eitravz- 
gant  fancy,  I  will  heie  set  it  down,  I  coold  am 
but  fancy,  if  my  soul  had  at  that  moment  qanM 
my  body,  and  descended  to  the  poetical  *had«  ti 
the  posture  it  was  then  in,  what  a  strange  figirr  k 
would  have  made  among  them.  They  would  trt 
have  known  what  to  have  made  of  my  wA)n 
spi-ctre,  half  comic  and  half  tragic,  all  o\er  r^ 
sembling  a  ridiculous  face,  that,  at  the  «oie  ow, 
laughs  on  one  side,  and  cries  on  the  other.  TW 
only  defence,  I  think,  1  have  ever  heard  made  f* 
this,  as  it  seems  to  me  the  most  unnatural  tack  of  Ot 
comic  Uil  to  the  tragic  head,  is  this,  that  the  ■»«*• 
of  the  audience  must  be  refreshed,  and  geotlmfs 
and  ladles  not  sent  away  to  their  own  home*  ««* 
too  dismal  and  melancholy  thoughts  aboot  ibet 
for  who  knows  the  consequence  of  this?  I*f  r* 
much  obliged  indeed  to  the  poeto  for  the  great  w- 
derness  thcv  express  for  the  safety  of  oor  pef»^ 
and  heartily  thank  them  for  it.  But  if  that  be  iK 
pray,  good  sir,  assure  them,  that  we  are  w^  « 
us  like  to  come  to  any  great  harm ;  and  thsi.  H 
them  do  their  best,  we  shall,  in  all  prohibtiii*. 
live  out  the  length  of  our  days,  and  freqaeni  \k 
theatres  more  than  ever.  What  makes  me  m« 
desirous  to  have  8t»me  refonnatioo  of  thb  sunr? 
Is,  because  of  an  ill  consequence  or  two  a«e»«!  h 
it:  for  a  great  many  of  oor  church  mustciaas  ^<^« 
related  to  the  theatre,  they  have,  in  imitaiin-  ^^ 
these  epilogues.  Introduced  in  their  farewell  »•• 
Inntaries,  a  sort  of  music  quite  foreign  to  tW  de- 
sign of  church-services,  to  the  great  prejadne  *J 
well-disposed  people.  Those  fingering  geatlrw^ 
should  be  Informed,  that  they  ought  to  *m»t  n 
airs  to  the  place  and  bwiiness;  and  that  the  w*- 
cian  is  obliged  to  keep  to  the  text  as  m«*  a»  iV 
preacher.  For  want  of  this,  I  have  foiad  b»  rt- 
perience  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  For  whea  iW 
preacher  has  often  with  great  pfcty,  »»  *x 
enough,  handled  his  subject,  and  the  jadtc:*- 
clerk  has  with  the  utmost  dUigeoee  allied  a^ Ji^ 
staves  proper  to  the  discomv,  and  I  ha*e  f«iaj 
in  myself,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  P^«»  «^ 
thoughts  and  dispositions,  they  have  hem  aU  •J  • 
moment  dissipated  by  a  merry  jig  from  the  «rn^ 
loft.  One  knows  not  what  fhrther  in  rfe*' •  «»^ 
epilogues  I  have  been  S| 


of  ma«  •<»*''* 


produce:  but  this  I  am  credibly  tofcraMti  «i 
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Lorrain  *  has  retaUtd  upon  a  very  sudden 
matioa  in  hU  tra^pcal  dramas;  and  that,  at 
ext  monthly  performance,  be  designs,  instead  of 
nitcntial  paalm,  to  dismiss  his  audience  with 
icelient  new  ballad  of  his  own  composing. 
,  air,  do  what  you  can  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
iDg  evils,  and  you  will  very  much  oblige 
*■  Your  humble  servant. 


he  author  uncertain.] 
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Ut  fuM  exordia  primU 

mjiin.  et  ipte  lener  mundi  coucrcrtrit  orbit, 
f'/n  durare  solym  et  dUcludere  Nerca  ponto 
tpcrit,  et  rerum  pauiatim  Mtfmert  format. 

VlRG.'Ecl.  vi.  ver.  33. 

*  suni^  the  secret  Beeds  of  nature's  frame: 
•w  M.M1,  and  earth,  and  air,  and  active  flame, 
•I  thnmrh  Che  mtebty  void,  and  in  their  Ml 
er>'  lihndly  gather 'd  in  this  i^oodly  ball. 
e  ttii.ier  •oil  then  stiffening  by  decrees, 
i^t  inm  the  bounded  earth  the  bounding  seas, 
tn  tranb  and  ocean  vafious  forms  dis#>se, 
lid  a  new  sun  to  the  new  world  aro^e. 

DRYDEN. 


TXL's  has  observed,  that  there  may  be  a  lofti- 
in  sentiments  where  there  is  no  passion,  and 
s  instances  out  of  ancient  authors  to  support 
i»  opinion.     The  pathetic,  as  that  great  critic 
ves  may  animate  and  inflame  the  sublime, 
not  essential  to  it.     Accordingly,  as  he  fur- 
remarks,  we  very  often  find  that  those  who 
iiioit  in  stirring  up  the  pastsioni,  sery  often 
(!u*  talent  of  writing  in  the  great  and  sub- 
manner,  and  so  on  the  contrary.     Milton  has 
1)  hiiubelf  a  master  in  both  these  ways  of  writ- 
The  seventh  book,  which  we  are  now  en  ter- 
pen, is  an  instance  of  that  sublime  which  is 
tixed  and  worked  up  with  passion.    The  au- 
appears  in  a  kind  of  composted  and  sedate 
ty ;  and  though  the  sentiments  do  not  give  so 
aa  emotion  as  those  in  the  former  book,  they 
id   with    as  magnificent   ideas.      The  sixth 
,  like  a  troubled  ocean,  represents  greatness 
ifudion;  the  seventh  affects  the  imagination 
he  ocean  in  a  calm,  and  fills  the  miud  of  the 
r,  without  producing  in  it  any  thing  like  tu- 
ur  agitation. 

^  critic  above-mentioned,  among  the  rides 
t  he  la>s  down  for  succeeding  in  the  sublime 
of  writing,  proposes  to  his  reader,  that  he 
1  imitate  the  most  celebrated  authors  who 
^one  before  him,  and  have  been  engaged  in 
»  of  (be  same  nature;  as  in  particular  that, 
u Tito's  on  a  poetical  subject,  he  should  consi- 
ow-  iloiner  would  have  spoken  on  such  an  oc- 
).  By  this  means  one  great  genius  often 
t''>  the  flame  from  another,  and  writes  in  his 
,  without  copying  servilely  after  him.  There 
tiiuusand  shining  passages  in  Virgil,  nhich 
bcifii  lighted  up  by  Homer. 
lion,  though  bis  own  natural  strength  of  ge- 
>va^  capable  of  furnishing  out  a  perfect  work, 
oubile&s  very  much  raised  and  ennobled  his 
^l>tions  by  such  an  imitation  as  that  which 
iijtb  has  recommended. 

L  '.l.it  time  ordinary  of  Newgate;  and  who,  in  bit  ac- 
^  "f  the  convicts  executed  at  Tyburn,  generallv  repre- 
inem  as  true  penitent*,  and  dying  very  well,  after 
;  lived  f*r  the  roo»t  part  very  lU.  In  the  Tatler,  N^  63, 
re  huaiorottsly  styled  Lurrain's  taints.  See  Mr.  Budf- 
■>  wer  to  this  letter,  in  N^  341.  Sec  also  Swift's  Worka, 
UiL  ISO  I,  voL  viiL  p.  434. 


In  this  book,  which  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
six  days  works,  the  poet  received  but  very  few 
assistances  from  heathen  writers,  who  are  strangers 
to  the  wonders  of  creation.  But  as  there  aro 
many  glorious  strokes  of  patiry  npon  this  subject 
in  holy  writ,  the  author  has  numberless  allusions 
to  them  through  the  whole  course  of  this  book. 
The  great  critic  I  have  before  mentioned,  though 
an  .heathen,  has  taken  notice  of  the  sublime  man- 
ner in  which  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  has  de- 
scribed the  creation  in  the  first  chapter  of  Geoesb; 
and  there  are  many  other  passages  in  scripture 
which  rise  up  to  the  same  majesty,  where  this  sub  • 
ject  is  touched  upon.  Milton  has  shown  his  judg- 
ment very  remarkably,  in  making  use  of  such  of 
these  as  were  proper  for  his  poem,  and  in  duly  qua- 
lifying those  high  strains  of  eastern  poetry,  which 
were  suited  to  readers  whose  imagination*  were  set 
to  an  higher  pitch  than  those  of  colder  climates. 

Adam's  speech  to  the  angel,  wherein  he  desires 
an  account  of  what  had  passed  within  the  r^ioos 
of  nature  before  the  creation,  b  very  great  and 
solemn.  The  following  lines,  in  which  he  tells 
him,  that  the  day  is  not  too  far  spent  for  him  to 
enter  upon  such  a  subject,  are  exquisite  in  their 
kind : 

*  And  tite  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 
Much  of  hiK  race,  though  steep  i  suspense  in  heav*B 
Held  by  thy  voice ;  thy  potent  voice  ne  bears. 
And  lunger  will  delay  to  bear  tbee  tell 
Hid  generation,'  Ace. 

.  The  angel's  encouraging  our  fint  parents  in  a 
modest  pursuit  after  knowledge,  with  the  causes 
which  he  assigns  for  the  creation  of  the  world, 
are  very  just  and  beautiful.  The  Messiah,  by 
whom,  as  we  are  told  in  scripture,  the  heavens 
were  made,  goes  fortluin  the  power  of  his  Father, 
surrounded  with  an  host  of  angels,  and  clothed 
with  such  a  majesty  as  becomes  his  entering  upon 
a  work  which,  according  to  our  conceptions,  ap- 
pears the  utmost  exertion  of  Omnipotence.  What 
a  beautiful  description  has  our  author  raised  upon 
that  hint  in  one  of  the  prophets!  '  And  behold 
there  came  four  chariots  out  from  between  two 
mountains,  and  the  mountains  were  mountains  of 
brass:* 

'  About  his  chariot  numberless  were  pour*d 
Cherub  and  s>eraph,  potentates  and  thrones, 
And  virtues,  winged  Hpirits,  and  chariots  wing*d 
Fr*m  th'  armoury  of  God,  where  stand  of  old 
Myriada  between  tu-u  brazen  mountains  lodg'd 
Against  a  »)lenin  day,  harnessM  at  hand, 
Celestial  equipn^c!  and  now  came  forth 
Spontaneous,  i^u>t  within  them  spirit  liv'd) 
Attendant  on  their  Lord :  Heav'n  openM  wide 
Her  ever-during  gates,  harmonious  sound ! 
On  golden  hinges  moving ' 

I  have  before  taken  notice  of  these  chariots  of 
God,  and  of  these  gates  of  heaven;  and  shall  here 
only  add,  that  Homer  gives  us  the  same  idea  of  the 
latter  as  opening  of  themselves;  though  he  after- 
wards takes  off  from  it,  by  telling  us,  that  the  Hours 
first  of  all  removed  tho^e  prodigious  heaps  of 
clouds  which  lay  as  a  barrier  before  them. 

I  do  not  know  any  thing  in  the  whole  poem 
more  sublime  than  the  description  which  follows, 
where  the  Messiah  Is  represented  at  the  head  of 
his  angels,  as  looking  down  into  the  chaos,  calming 
its  confusion,  riding  into  the  midst  of  it,  and  draw 
ing  the  first  outline  of  the  creation : 

*  On  heav*nly  ground  they  stood,  and  from  the  sbors 
They  viewM  the  vast  immeasurable  abyn 
Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild. 
Up  from  the  bottom  turn'd  by  furioos  winds 
And  surging  waves,  a«  mouauins  to  asssull 
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Heiiy^&*s  height,  and  with  Uw  eentre  mix  the  pole. 

**  Silence,  ye  troubled  waves i  and  thou,  deep,  peace (*' 

feid  then  th*  omnific  word,  **  your  discord  end  :''^ 

Nor  staid,  but  on  the  wings  of  cherubim 

Vp-Iifted,  in  paternal  glory  rode 

Far  into  Chaos,  and  tbe  world  unborn; 

For  Chaoti  heard  bis  voice.    Him  all  his  train 

Follow'd  in  bright  procession,  to  behold 

Creation,  and  toe  wonders  of  his  might. 

Then  stay'd  tbe  fervid  wheels  j  and  in  his  hand 

He  took  the  golden  compasses,  preparM 

In  God*s  eternal  store  to  circumscribe 

This  univen>e,  and  all  created  things : 

One  foot  he  center*d,  and  the  other  tum'd 

Round  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure, 

And  said,  **  Thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy  bounds, 

This  be  thy  just  circumference,  O  world  !** 

The  thought  of  the  golden  compaasen  is  con- 
ceiv«rd  altogether  in  Homer*9  spirit,  and  is  a  very 
Boble  incident  in  this  wonderful  description.  Ho- 
sier, when  he  speaks  of  tbe  gods,  ascribes  to  tbem 
several  arras  and  instruments  with  the  same  great- 
ocss  of  imagination.  Let  the  reader  only  peruse 
the  description  of  Minerva's  legis,  or  buckler,  in 
the  fifth  book,  with  her  upear  which  would  over- 
turn whole  squadrons,  and  her  helmet  that  was 
sufiicient  to  ^ver  an  army  drawn  out  of  an  hun- 
dred cities.  The  golden  compasses  in  the  above- 
iri^ntioned  passage,  appear  a  very  natural  in- 
strument in  the  hand  of  him  whom  Plato  some- 
where calls  the  Divine  Geometrician.  As  poetry 
delights  in  clothing  abstracted  ideas  in  allegories 
and  sensible  images,  we  find  a  magniflcent  descrip- 
tion of  the  creation,  formed  after  the  same  manner, 
in  one  of  tbe  prophets,  wherein  he  describes  the 
Almighty  Architect  as  measuring  the  waters  in  the 
boUow  of  his  hand,  meting  out  the  heavens  with 
his  span,  comprehending  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a 
measure,  weighing  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the 
bills  in  a  balance.  Another  of  them,  describing 
the  Supreme  Being  in  this  great  work  of  creation, 
represents  him  as  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
earth,  and  stretching  a  line  upon  it;  and,  in  an- 
other place,  as  garnishing  the  heavens,  stretching 
out  the  north  over  the  empty  place,  and  hanging 
tbe  earth  upon  nothing.  This  last  noble  thought 
Jlilton  has  expressed  in  the  following  verse: 

*  And  earth  self^balancM  on  her  centre  hang,' 

The  beauties  of  description  in  this  book  lie  so 
very  thick,  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
them  in  this  paper.  The  poet  has  employed  on 
them  the  whole  energy  of  our  tongue.  The  several 
great  scenes  of  the  creation  rise  up  to  view  one 
after  another,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  reader 
ieems  present  at  this  wonderful  work,  and  to  assist 
among  the  choirs  of  angels  who  are  tbe  spectators 
of  it  How  glorious  is  the  condoiion  of  the  first 
dayl 


•Thus  was  the  6rsC  day  evHi  and  mom: 


Nor  past  uncelebrated,  nor  unsung 
By  the  celestial  choirs,  when  orient  light 
Exhaling  fir»t  fhmi  darkness  they  beheld ; 
Birtii-day  of  beav'n  and  earth !  with  Joy  and  shoot 
The  hollow  unlvenal  orb  they  6ird.* 

We  have  tbe  same  elevation  of  thought  in  the 
third  day,  when  the  mountains  were  broi^t  forth, 
and  the  deep  was  made: 

'  Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  up>heave 
Into  the  clrmdft,  their  top?  ascend  the  skyt 
80  high  li  bea\'d  the  tumid  hillN,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 
Capacious  bed  of  waters-         ' 

1¥e  have  also  the  rising  of  the  whole  vegetable 
world  described  In  this  dav*s  work,  which  is  filled 
with  all  the  graces  that  other  poet*s  have  iavbbed 


on  their  description  of  the  tpriog,  and  leads  the 
reader's  imagioation  into  a  theatre  eqoally  nr* 
prising  and  beautiful. 

The  several  glories  of  the  heavens  make  their 
appearance  on  tbe  fourth  day : 

*  First  in  his  east  the  glorions  lamp  was  seen 
Regent  of  day,  and  all  the  horizon  round 
Invested  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run 
His  longitude  through  heaven*s  high  road;  the  gny 
Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  dancM, 
Shedding  sweet  influence.    Le«  bright  tbe  Moon, 
hut  opposite  in  levelM  west  was  set 
His  mirror,  with  full  face  horrowine  hcrllgbt 
From  him,  for  other  lights  she  needed  none 
In  that  aspect,  and  still  that  distance  keeps 
Till  night  i  then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  shines, 
RevolvM  on  heaven's  great  axle,  and  her  reign 
With  thousand  lesser  fights  dividual  holda, 
With  thousand  thousand  stars,  that  tben  appcarM 
^wngling  the  hemisphere  ' 

One  would  wonder  how  the  poet  cmdd  he  is 
concise  in  hb  description  of  the  six  days  worlu,  n 
to  comprehend  them  within  the  boaods  of  an  epi- 
sode, and  at  tbe  same  time  so  particular,  as  to  gi(^ 
us  a  lively  idea  of  tbem.  This  b  still  more  rr- 
markable  in  hb  account  of  tbe  fifUi  and  sixth  da>N 
in  which  he  has  drawn  out  to  our  view  the  «hu> 
animal  creation,  from  the  reptile  to  the  behrmoii 
As  the  lion  and  the  leviathan  are  two  of  the  b»> 
blest  productions  in  the  world  of  living  creatvei, 
the  reader  will  find  a  most  exqoiaitc  spirit  of  po- 
etry in  the  account  which  our  author  gives  q»  o( 
tbem.  The  sixth  day  concludes  with  the  formatioi 
of  nmn ;  upon  which  the  angel  takes  occaMOo,  a 
he  did  after  the  battle  in  heaven,  to  remind  Mm 
of  bis  obedience,  which  was  the  priacipal  dcstp 
of  this  his  vbit. 

The  poet  afterwards  represents  the  Mesiak  r^ 
turning  into  heaven,  and  taking  a  survey  of  ka 
great  work.  There  is  something  inexpressihly  iob> 
lime  in  thb  part  of  the  poem,  where  the  aatkor 
describes  that  great  period  of  time,  filled  nitJi  « 
many  glorious  circumstances;  when  tbe  hcs«rsi 
and  earth  were  finbhed ;  when  the  Mcasiak  B^ 
cended  up  in  triumph  through  the  everlasting  gaie«; 
when  he  looked  down  with  pleasure  npoo  his  Br« 
creation ;  when  every  part  of  nature  seemed  i« 
rejoice  in  its  existence ;  when  the  montog<«tsn 
sang  together,  and  all  the  sous  of  God  shouted  U 

joy. 

<  80  ev'n  and  mom  accomplish'd  the  sixth  days 
Yet  not  till  the  Creator  from  bis  work 
Desisting,  though  unwearied,  up  retura'd, 
Vp  to  the  hcav'u  of  heav'ns,  his  high  abode; 
Thence  to  behold  this  new-created  world 
Th'  addition  of  his  empire,  bow  it  sho«*d 
In  |»ospect  ttom  his  throne,  how  good,  htm  frir, 
Aoswenng  His  great  idea.    Vp  be  rode, 
Follow'd  with  acclamation  and  tbe  soimd 
Sympbonlous  of  ten  thousand  harps,  that  tuned 
Angelic  harmonteai  tbe  earth,  tbe  air 
Resounded,  (thou  remember*it,  for  thoo  bcard^l 
The  heavens  and  all  the  constellatioo*  nub 
The  planets  in  their  station  bst*ning  stood. 
While  the  bright  pomp  sscended  Jubilant. 
**  Open,  ye  everlasUng  gates,**  they  ranc, 
"  Open,  ye  heavens,  your  living  doon;  let  ia 
The  great  Creator  from  bis  work  retumM 
Magnifioent,  his  six  days  work,  a  world  r" 

I  cannot  conclude  thb  tiook  upon  the  creati^ 
without  mentioning  a  poen  which  has  lateljsr 
peared  under  that  title  •.  The  work  was  sud**- 
taken  with  so  good  an  intention,  and  b  exeeaird 
with  so  great  a  mastery,  that  It  dewrvci  to  ^ 
looked  upon  as  one  of  tbe  most  useful  and  »t^^ 


•  «  Creation  j  a  philusophical  poen  j  duaunslntmf  tj« 
existence  add  providence  of  God.    in  seven  baak»>    »» 
Richard  Btackmoie,  Knt  M.  D.  sad  fillow  of  tbe  cwhr  '' 
physicians  in  London.* 
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-odactioDs  Id  our  fioglUh  Tene.  The  reader  can- 
it  bot  be  pleased  to  Sod  the  depths  of  philosophy 
iliTeoed  with  all  the  charms  of  poetry,  and  to 
e  90  great  a  strenj^h  of  reasoo,  amidst  so  beaa- 
ul  a  redandaacy  of  the  ima{;ioatioo.  The  author 
$  shown  08  that  design  in  all  the  works  of  na- 
rr,  which  necessarily  leads  as  to  the  knowledge 
its  fint  cause.  In  short,  he  has  illustrated,  by 
mberlesB  and  incontestable  instances,  that  divine 
sdom  which  the  son  of  Sirach  has  so  nobly  as- 
hed to  the  Supreme  Being  in  his  formation  of 
*  world,  when  he  tells  us,  that  *  He  created  her, 
d  saw  her,  and  numbered  her,  and  poured  her 
t  upoo  all  his  works.' 


ADDISOir. 


L. 
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htis  nacut  hie  nodrU  nteceatU  sedtinu  hotpeat 
hun  XBt  orcfertnal  quamjbrti  pectore  ei  ttrmU! 

VIRG.  Sxk,  IT.  Tcr.  10. 

rbat  chief  is  this  that  Tiiits  ui  fhxn  &r, 

Fbose  gallant  mien  bespeaks  him  tiainM  to  war.  I 

TAKE  it  to  be  the  highest  instance  of  a  noble 
id,  to  bear  great  qualities  without  discovering 
1  man's  behaviour  any  consciousness  that  he  is 
erior  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Or,  to  say  it 
erwise,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  great  person  so  to 
Dean  himself,  as  that  whatever  endowments  he 
y  have,  he  may  appear  to  value  himself  upon 
qualities  but  such  as  any  man  may  arrive  at. 
ou^ht  to  think  no  man  valuable  but  for  his  pub- 
spirit,  justice,  and  integrity ;  and  all  other  en- 
rments  to  be  esteemed  only  as  they  contribute 
he  exerting  those  virtues.  Such  a  man,  if  he  is 
e  or  valiant,  knows  it  is  of  no  consideration  to 
er  men  that  he  is  so,  but  as  he  employs  those 
i>  talents  for  their  use  and  service.  He  who  af- 
ts  the  applauses  and  aiddresses  of  a  multitude, 
assumes  to  himself  a  pre-eminence  upoo  any 
er  consideration,  must  soon  turn  admiration  into 
itempt.  It  b  certain,  that  there  can  be  no  me- 
10  any  man  who  Is  not  conscious  of  it ;  but  the 
se  that  it  is  valuable  only  according  to  the  ap- 
cation  of  it,  makes  that  superiority  amiable, 
ich  would  otherwise  be  invidious.  In  this  light 
3  considered  as  a  thing  in  which  every  man 
ifs  a  share.  It  anneies  the  ideas  of  dignity, 
iver,  and  fame,  in  an  agreeable  and  fami- 
r  manner,  to  him  who  is  possessor  of  it ;  and  all 
n  who  are  strangers  to  him  are  naturally  incited 
indulge  a  curiosity  in  beholding  the  person,  be- 
riour,  feature,  and  shape,  of  him  in  whose  cha- 
ter,  perhaps,  *each  man  had  formed  something  in 
nmon  with  himself. 

Whether  such,  or  any  other,  are  the  causes,  all 
n  have  a  yearning  curiosity  to  behold  a  man  of 
vie  worth.  And  I  have  had  many  letters  from 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  that  request  I  would  give 
m  an  exact  account  of  the  stature,  the  mien, 
aspect  of  the  prince  who  lately  visited  Eng- 
id,  and  baa  done  such  wooden  for  the  liberty  of 
rope  *.  It  would  puzzle  the  most  curious  to 
m  to  himself  the  sort  of  man  my  several  corres^ 
ndents  expect  to  hear  of,  by  the  action  men- 
oed,  when  they  desire  a  description  of  him- 
ere  is  always  something  that  concerns  them- 
t^es,  and  growing  out  of  their  own  circum- 
nce^  in  all  their  inquiries.    A  friend  of  mine 


in  Wales  beseeches  me  to  be  Teiy  exact  In  my 
account  of  that  wonderful  man,  who  had  marched 
an  army  and  all  its  baggage  over  the  Alps;  and,  if 
possible,  to  learn  whether  the  peasant  who  showed 
him  the  way,  and  is  drawn  in  the  map,  be  yet 
living.  A  gentleman  from  the  university,  who  ii 
deeply  intent  on  the  study  of  humanity,  desires  me 
to  be  as  particular,  if  I  had  opportunity,  in  ob- 
serving the  whole  interview  between  his  highnesi 
and  our  late  general.  Thus  do  men's  fancies  work 
according  to  their  several  educations  and*  circum- 
stances ;  but  all  pay  a  respect,  mixed  with  admira- 
tion, to  this  illustrious  character.  I  have  waited 
for  hu  arrival  in  Holland,  before  I  would  let  my 
correspondents  know  that  I  have  not  been  so  un- 
curious  a  Spectator,  as  not  to  have  seen  Prince 
Kugene  *.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  as  I  said  just 
now,  to  answer  every  expectation  of  those  who  have 
written  to  me  on  that  bead ;  nor  b  it  possible  for 
me  to  find  words  to  let  one  know  what  an  artful 
glance  there  is  in  his  countenance  who  surprised 
Cremona;  how  daring  he  appears  who  forced  the 
trenches  at  Turin :  but  in  general  I  can  say,  that 
he  who  beholds  him  will  easily  expect  from  him 
any  thing  that  b  to  be  imagined,  or  executed,  by 
the  wit  or  force  of  man.  Tlie  prince  is  of  that 
stature  which  makes  a  man  taost  easily  become 
all  parts  of  exercise;  has  height  to  be  graceful  on 
occasions  of  state  and  ceremony,  and  no  lest 
adapted  for  agility  and  dispatch:  his  aspect  is 
erect  and  composed ;  hb  eye  lively  and  thought- 
ful, yet  rather  vigilant  than  sparkling ;  his  action 
and  address  the  most  easy  imaginable,  and  his  be- 
haviour In  an  assembly  peculiarly  graceful  in  a 
certain  art  of  mixing  insensibly  with  the  rest,  and 
becoming  one  of  the  company,  instead  of  receiving 
the  courtship  of  it.  I'he  shape  of  his  person,  and 
composure  of  hb  limbs,  are  remarkably  exact  and 
beautiful.  There  b  in  his  looks  something  sublime, 
which  does  not  seem  to  arise  from  his  quality  or 
character,  but  the  innate  disposition  of  his  mind. 
It  is  apparent  that  he  suffers  the  presence  of  much 
company,  instead  of  taking  delight  in  it ;  and  he 
appeared  in  public,  while  with  us,  rather  to  re- 
turn good-will,  or  satisfy  curiotiity,  than  to  gratify 
any  taste  he  himself  had  of  being  popular.  As 
his  thoughts  are  never  tumultuous  in  danger,  they 
are  as  little  discomposed  on  ocrasions  of  pomp 
and  magnificence.  A  great  soul  is  affected,  in 
either  case,  no  further  than  in  considering  the  pro- 
perest  methods  to  extricate  itself  from  them.  If 
this  hero  has  the  strong  incentives  to  uncommon  en- 
terprises that  were  remarkable  in  Alexander,  he 
prosecutes  and  enjoys  the  fame  of  them  with  the 
justness,  propriety,  and  good  sense  of  Caasar.  It 
is  easy  to  observe  in  him  a  mind  as  capable  of  be- 
ing entertained  with  contemplation  as  enterprise; 
a  mind  ready  for  great  exploits,  bot  not  impatient 
for  occasions  to  exert  itself.  The  prince  has  wis- 
dom, and  valour  in  as  high  perfection  as  man  can 
enjoy  it ;  which  noble  faculties,  in  conjunction, 
banish  all  vain  glory,  ostentation,  ambition,  and 
all  other  vices  which  might  intrude  upon  his  mind, 
to  make  it  unequal.  These  habits  and  qualities  of 
soul  and  body,  render  this  personage  so  extraordi- 
nary,  that  he  appears  to  liave  nothing  in  him  but 
what  every  man  should  have  in  him,  the  exertion 
of  hb  very  self,  abstracted  from  the  circumstances 
in  which  fortune  has  placed  him.  Thus,  were  you 
to  see  Prince  Eugene,  and  were  told  he  was  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  you  would  say  he  is  a  man  of 

*  Hit  Hiehness  stood  godfather  to  Stesle*s  ssooikd  sou,  wha 
was  oamedEugane. 
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modeity  and  merit.  Should  you  be  told  that  trai 
Pijoce  Eugene,  he  would  be  diminished  no  other- 
wise, than  that  part  of  your  distant  admiration 
would  turn  into  familiar  i^ood-will. 

This  I  thought  fit  to  entertain  my  reader  with, 
concerning  an  hem  who  never  was  equalled  but  by 
one  man  *  i  over  whom  also  he  has  this  advantage, 
that  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  manifest  an 
crteem  for  him  in  his  adversity. 

r. 
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MUtUe- 


SevocaU  ani/not,  mthiumqtte  timorem 


VIRG.  JEn.  i.  ver.  206. 

ftnume  your  courage,  and  dismiss  yoar  care. 

DRYDEN. 

Having,  to  oblige  my  correspondent  Pbysibulus, 
printed  his  letter  last  Friday  f ,  in  relation  to  the 
new  epilogue,  be  cannot  take  it  amiss,  if  I  now 
publiah  another,  which  I  have  just  received  from  a 
gentleman  who  does  not  agree  with  him  in  his  sen- 
timents upon  that  matter. 

* 

*  SIR, 

'  I  AM  amazed  to  find  an  epilogue  attacked  in 
your  last  Friday's  paper,  which  has  been  so  gene- 
rally applauded  by  the  town,  and  received  such 
honour^  as  were  never  before  given  to  any  in  an 
English  theatre. 

*  The  audience  would  not  permit  Mrs.  Oldfield 
to  go  off  the  stage  the  finit  night  till  she  had  re- 
peated it  twice ;  the  second  night  the  noise  of  an- 
cora  was  as  loud  as  before,  and  she  was  again 
obliged  to  speak  it  twice  :  the  third  night  it  was 
called  for  a  second  time ;  and,  in  short,  contrary 
to  all  other  epilogues,  which  are  dropped  after  the 
third  repretientation  of  the  play,  this  has  already 
been  repeated  nine  times. 

*  I  mubt  own  I  am  the  more  surprised  to  find  this 
censure,  in  opposition  to  the  whole  tonn,  in  a 
paper  which  has  hitherto  been  famous  for  the  can- 
dour of  its  criticisms. 

'  I  can  by  no  means  allow  your  melancholy  cor- 
respondent, that  the  new  epilogue  is  unnatural,  be- 
cause it  is  gay.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  learned,  I 
could  tell  him  that  the  prologue  and  epilogue  were 
real  parts  of  the  ancient  tragedy ;  but  every  one 
knows,  that,  on  the  British  stage,  they  are  distinct 
performances  by  themselves,  pieces  entirely  de- 
tached from  the  play,  and  no  way  e^ential  to  it. 

'  The  moment  the  play  ends,  Mrs.  Oldfield  is  no 
more  Andromache,  but  Mn.  Oldfield ;  and  though 
the  poet  had  left  Andromache  stone-dead  upon  the 
stage,  as  your  ingenious  correspondent  phrases  it, 
Mrs.  Oldfield  might  rtill  have  ij)oke  a  merry  epi- 
logue. We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  a  tragedy 
where  there  is  not  only  a  death,  but  a  martyrdom  f, 
St.  Catherine  was  there  personated  by  Nell  Uwiu; 
•he  lies  stone-dead  upon  the  stage,  but,  upon  those 
gentlemen  8  oflering  to  remove  her  bod},  whose 
business  it  is  to  carry  off  the  slain  in  our  English 
tragedies,  she  breaks  out  into  that  abrupt  begin- 
ning of  what  was  a  very  ludicrous,  but  at  the  same 
time  thought  a  ver^  good  epilogue: 

*  The  Duke  of  Marlborough.    8ee  the  note  on  tlie  Dedica- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  $pecUtor. 

♦  N®J38. 

I  Tyraaaic  Lovt  i  or,  the  Royal  Martyr ;  by  Dry  den. 


*  Hold  (  are  you  mad  t  yoo  damii'd  _ 
I  am  to  rise  and  speak  the  efrflogue.' 
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*  This  diverting  manner  was  always  practised  bj 
Mr.  Dryden,  who,  if  he  was  not  the  be»t  writer  of 
tragedies  in  his  time,  was  allowed  by  every  ooe  to 
have  the  happiest  turn  for  a  prologue  or  an  rpi- 
logue.  The  epilogues  to  Cleomeues,  Don  Nrba*. 
tian,  The  Duke  of  Guise,  Aurengzebc,  ajid  Lute 
Triumphant,  are  all  precedents  of  this  nature. 

*  I  might  further  Justify  this  practice  b^  that 
excellent  epilogue  which  was  spoacn,  a  fen  yc^n 
since,  after  the  tragedy  of  Phaedra  and  Hi|>;}iil»> 
tiis  * ;  with  a  great  many  others,  in  which  the 
authors  have  endeavoured  to  make  tlie  audioncr 
merry.  If  they  have  not  all  succeeded  so  we  II  a< 
the  writer  of  this,  they  have  however  shown,  tlut 
it  was  not  for  want  of  good-will. 

'  I  must  further  observe,  that  the  gaiet>  of  it 
may  be  still  the  more  proper,  as  it  is  at  the  rod  of 
a  French  play;  since  every  one  knons  tb.ii  nar 
tion,  who  are  generally  esteemed  to  have  as  piilit^ 
a  taste  as  any  In  Europe,  always  close  their  tT^i.v 
entertainments  with  what  the^  call  a  pfiil'-  pu  , 
which  is  purposely  designed  to  raise  mirth,  and 
send  away  the  audience  well  pleased.  The  M'.e 
person  who  has  supported  the  chief  character  la 
the  tragedy,  very  often  plays  the  principal  part  is 
the  petite  piece;  so  that  I  have  myself  seeo,  ii 
Paris,  Orestes  and  Lubin  acted  the  same  oigbt,  b; 
the  sanie  man. 

*  Tragi-comedy,  indeed,  you  have  yonr>cir,  ia  a 
former  speculation,  found  fault  mith  very  ju>ii>, 
because  it  breaks  the  tide  of  the  pas^ioos  Htiiir 
they  are  yet  flowing;  but  this  is  nothing  at  all 
to  the  present  case,  where  they  have  already  bad 
their  full  course. 

*  As  the  new  epilogue  is  written  conformabt;  «i 
the  practice  of  our  best  poets,  so  it  is  not  >urb 
an  one,  which,  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  »a.«k 
in  his  Rehearsal,  might  serve  for  aoy  other  plj)  • 
but  wholly  rises  out  of  the  occurrences  ui  ik 
piece  it  whs  composed  for. 

*■  The  only  reason  ^our  mournful  cormpondrLt 
gives  against  this  facetious  epilogue,  a»  be  c.ill;  it. 
is,  that  he  has  a  mind  to  go  home  nielauchol; .  I 
wish  the  gentleman  ma>  not  be  more  grave  tkas 
wise.  For  my  own  part,  1  must  coofew,  I  tbiok 
it  very  sufficient  to  luive  the  anguish  of  a  ficcitioo 
piece  remain  upon  me  vthilc  it  b  rvprrseotic,:; 
but  1  love  to  be  sent  home  to  bed  in  a  good  b«- 
mour.  If  Pbysibulus  is  however  resolved  to  b^ 
inconsolable,  ui)d  not  to  have  his  tears  dried  u^ ,  ke 
need  only  continue  his  old  custom,  and  nbru  Ic 
has  had  his  half-crown's  worth  of  sorrow,  si lui  owt 
before  the  epilogue  begins. 

'  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  hear  this  tragical  C" 
nius  complaining  of  the  great  uiiscbict  Aud<v- 
marhc  had  done  him.  W  hat  was  that .'  ^  b),  *bc 
made  him  laugh.  The  pmtr  geuileinau's  sutfrni^ 
put  nic  in  mtml  of  Harlequin's  caae,  nbu  ««• 
tickled  to  deatb.  He  tells  us  soon  after,  ihrou^fa  « 
small  mistake  of  sorrow  for  rage,  that  during  i^ 
whole  action  he  was  so  very  sorr>,  that  he  ibiuki 
he  could  have  attacked  half  a  score  of  the  feericst 
Mohocks  f  in  the  cjlccss  of  hi*  gnef.  1  ra.  oot 
but  look  upon  it  as  an  happy  accident,  thai  a  m^ 
who  is  so  bloody-minded  in  his  afflicttoo,  wa*  ^^ 
verted  from  thi»  fit  of  outrageous  meUnchol,t.  IW 
valour  of  this  gentleman  in  his  distress  bnnp  » 
one's  memory  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  ^4w>* 
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soance,  who  lays  about  him  at  inch  an  anmercifal 
ite  in  an  old  romance,  I  shall  readily  grant  him 
lat  fab  soul,  as  he  himself  says,  would  Imve  made 
very  ridiculous  figure,  bad  it  quitted  the  body, 
od  descended  to  the  poetical  shades,  in  such  an 
icounter. 

'  As  to  bis  conceit  of  tacking  a  tragic  bead  with 
comic  tail,  in  order  to  refresh  the  audience,  it  is 
cb  a  piece  of  jargon,  that  I  don't  know  what  to 
ake  of  it. 

*  The  elegant  writer  makes  a  very  sudden  transi- 
)D  from  the  playhouse  to  the  church,  and  from 
nice  to  the  gallows. 

*  As  for  what  relates  to  the  church,  he  is  of  opi- 
oathat  these  epilogues  have  given  occasion  to 
(se  merry  jigs  from  the  organ*loft,  which  have 
^»i paled  those  good  thoughts  and  dispositions  he 
s  fonnd  in  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  pew,  upon 
p  sinking  of  two  staves  culled  out  by  the  judici- 
s  and  diligent  clerk. 

'  He  fetches  his  next  thought  from  Tyburn ;  and 
f>ras  very  apprehensive  lest  there  should  happen* 
T  iooovations  in  the  tragedies  of  hb  friend  Paul 
inrain  •. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  sir,  this  gloomy  writer,  who 
so  mightily  scandalized  at  a  gay  epilogue  after 
ter'iom  play,  speaking  of  the  fate  of  those  un- 
ppy  wretches  who  are  condemned  to  suffer  an 
}otniniou8  death  by  the  justice  of  our  laws,  en. 
avours  to  make  the  reader  merry  on  so  impn>- 
r  an  occasion,  by  those  poor  burlesque  expres- 
ns  of  tragical  dramas,  and  monthly  perfor- 
luces. 

^  I  am,  SIR,  with  great  respect, 
*  Your  most  obedient, 
*  most  humble  servant. 


'  PHIL0M£DE8.* 


BCDCELU 
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^uttiditpartet  sunt  non  violare  hoimnn  ;  oerecwn<ft«, 
non  qffcndere. 

TULL 

ustice  consist!  In  doing  no  injury  to  men ;  decency,  In 
giving  th«m  no  offence. 

regard  to  decency  is  a  great  rule  of  life  in  ge- 
ral,  hot  more  especially  to  be  consulted  by  the 
nale  world,  I  cannot  overlook  the  following  let- 
,  w  hich  describes  an  egregious  offender. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

WAV  this  day  looking  over  your  papers ;  and 
iding,  in  that  of  December  the  6th  f ,  with  great 
l^ht,  the  amiable  grief  of  Asteria  for  the  ab- 
ice  of  her  husband,  it  threw  me  into  a  great 
il  of  reflection.  I  cannot  say  but  this  arose 
7  much  from  the  circumstances  of  my  own 
%  who  am  a  soldier,  and  expect  every  day  to 
rive  orders  which  will  oblige  me  to  leaye  be- 
id  roe  a  wife  that  is  very  dear  to  me,  and  that 
ry  deservedly.  She  is  at  present,  I  am  sure,  no 
y  below  your  Asteria  for  conjugal  affection : 
t  I  see  the  behaviour  of  some  women  so  little 
ted  to  the  circumstances  wherein  my  wife  and  I 
Jl  soon  be,  that  it  is  with  a  reluctance,  I  never 
ew  before,  I  am  going  to  my  duty.  lYhat  puts 
'  to  present  pain  is,  the  example  of  a  young 
ly,  whose  story  yon  shall  have  as  well  as  I  can 
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give  it  you.  ^  Hortensios,  an  officer  of  good  rank 
in  her  majesty ^s  service,  happened,  in  a  ccrt&in 
part  of  England,  to  be  brought  to  a  country  gen- 
tleman*8  house,  where  he  was  received  with  that 
more  than  ordinary  welcome,  with  which  men  of 
domestic  lives  entertain  such  few  soldiers  whom  a 
military  life,  from  the  variety  of  adventures,  has 
not  rendered  overbearing,  but  humane,  easy,  and 
agreeable.  Hortensiua  btaid  here  some  time,  and 
had  easy  acce%  at  all  hours,  as  well  as  unavoidable 
conversation  at  some  parts  of  the  day,  with  the 
beautiful  Sylvana,  the  gentleman's  daughter.  Peo- 
ple who  live  in  cities  are  wonderfully  struck  with 
every  little  country  abode  they  sec  when  they  take 
the  air ;  and  it  is  natural  to  fancy  they  could  live 
in  every  neat  cottage  (by  which  they  pass)  much 
happier  than  in  their  present  circumstances.  The 
turbulent  way  of  life  which  Jlortensius  was  used 
to,  made  him  reflect  with  much  satisfaction  on  all 
the  advantages  of  a  sweet  retreat  one  day ;  and^ 
among  the  rest,  you  will  think  it  not  improbable 
it  might  enter  into  his  thought,  that  such  a  woman 
as  Sylvana  would  cousummate  the  happiness.  The 
world  is  so  debaucned  with  mean  considerations, 
that  Hortensius  knew  it  would  be  received  as  an 
act  of  generosity,  if  he  a^iked  for  a  woman  of  the 
highebt  merit,  without  further  questions,  of  a  pa- 
rent who  had  nothing  to  add  to  her  personal  qua- 
lifications. The  wedding  was  celebrated  at  her 
father*s  house.  When  that  was  over,  the*  generous 
husband  did  not  proportion  bis  provision  for  her  to 
the  circumstances  of  her  fortune,  but  considered 
bis  wife  as  bis  darling,  bis  pride,  and  his  vanity, 
or  rather  that  it  was  in  the  woman  be  had  chosen 
that  a  man  of  sense  could  show  pride  or  vanity 
with  an  excuse,  and  therefore  adorned  her  with 
rich  habits  and  valuable  jewels.  He  did  not  how- 
ever omit  to  admonish  her,  that  he  did  his  very 
utmost  in  this ;  that  it  was  an  ostentation  be  could 
not  be  guilty  of  but  to  a  woman  he  had  so  much 
pleasure  in,  desiring  her  to  consider  it  as  such  ; 
and  begged  of  her  also  to  take  these  uiatters  right- 
ly, and  believe  the  gems,  the  gowns,  the  laces* 
would  still  become  her  better,  if  her  air  and  be- 
haviour was  such,  that  it  might  appear  she  dressed 
thus  rather  in  compliance  to  his  humour  that  way, 
than  out  of  any  value  she  herself  had  for  the 
trifles.  To  this  lesson,  too  hard  for  a  woman, 
Hortensius  added,  that  she  must  be  sure  to  stay 
with  her  friends  in  the  country  till  his  return.  As 
soon  as  Hortensius  departed,  Sylvana  saw  in  her 
looking-glass,  that  the  love  he  conceived  for  her 
was  wholly  owing  to  the  accident  of  seeing  her ; 
and  she  was  convinced  it  was  only  her  misfortune 
the  rest  of  mankind  had  not  beheld  her,  or  men  of 
much  greater  quality  and  merit  had  contended  for 
one  so  genteel,  though  bred  in  obscurity ;  so  very 
witty,  though  never  au:quainted  with  court,  or 
town.  She  therefore  resolved  not  to  hide  so  much 
excellence  from  the  world ;  but  without  any  regard 
to  the  absence  of  the  most  generous  man  alive,  she 
is  now  the  gayest  lady  about  this  town,  and  has 
shut  out  the  thoughts  of  her  husband,  by  a  constant 
retinue  of  the  vainest  young  fellows  this  age  has 
produced ;  to  entertain  whom,  she  squanders  away 
all  Hortensius  is  able  io  supply  her  with,  though 
that  supply  is  purchased  with  no  less  difficulty 
than  the  hazard  of  his  life.** 

'  Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  would  it  not  be  a  work 
becoming  your  ofiice,  to  treat  this  criminal  as  she 
deserves  ?  You  should  give  it  tbe  severest  reflec- 
tions yott  can.  You  should  tell  women,  that  they 
are  more  stccoiutable  for  behaviour  in  absence, 
than  after  death.    The  dead  are  not  disboaoure'' 
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by  their  levities;  tlie  living  may  return,  and  be 
laoglied  at  by  empty  fops,  who  will  not  fail  to 
turn  into  ridicule  the  good  man,  who  is  so  unsea- 
sonable as  to  be  still  alivey  and  come  and  spoil 
good  company. 

*  I  am,  SIR, 
'  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant' 

All  strictness  of  behaviour  is  so  nnmercifully 
laoghed  at  in  our  age,  that  the  other  much*  worse 
extreme  is  the  more  common  folly.  But  let  any 
Woman  consider,  which  of  the  two  offences  an  hus- 
band would  the  more  easily  forgive,  that  of  being 
le»  entertaining  than  she  could  to  please  company, 
or  raising  the  desires  of  the  whole  room  to  his  dis- 
advantage ;  and  she  will  easily  be  able  to  form  her 
conduct  We  have  indeed  carried  women's  cha- 
racters too  much  into  public  life,  and  you  shall  see 
iHfem  now-ardays  affect  a  sort  of  fame :  but  I  can- 
not help  venturing  to  disoblige  them  for  their  ser- 
vice, by  telling  them,  that  the  utmost  of  a  woman's 
character  is  contained  in  domestic  life;  she  is 
blameable  or  praiseworthy  according  as  her  car- 
riage affects  the  house  of  her  father,  or  her  hus- 
band. All  she  has  to  do  in  this  world,  is  contained 
within  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  wife, 
and  a  mother.  All  these  may  be  well  performed, 
though  a  lady  should  not  be  the  very  finest  woman 
at  an  opera  or  an  assembly.  They  are  likewise 
consistent  with  a  moderate  share  of  wit,  a  plain 
dress,  and  a  modest  air.  But  when  the  very  brains 
of  the  sex  are  turned,  and  they  place  their  ambi- 
tion on  circumstances,  wherein  to  excel  is  no  addi- 
tion to  what  is  truly  commendable,  where  can  this 
end,  but,  as  it  frequently  dors,  in  their  placing  all 
their  industry,  pleasure,  and  ambition,  on  things 
which  will  naturally  make  the  gratifications  of  life 
last,  at  best,  no  longer  than  youth  and  good  for- 
tune ?  And  when  we  consider  the  least  ill  conse- 
quence, it  can  be  no  less  than  looking  on  Xheit  own 
condition,  as  years  advance,  with  a  disrelish  of  life, 
and  falling  into  contempt  of  their  own  persons,  or 
being  the  derision  of  others.  But  when  they  con- 
sider themselves  as  they  ought,  no  other  than  an 
additional  part  of  the  species  (for  their  own  hap- 
piness and  comfort,  as  well  as  that  of  those  for 
whom  they  were  born),  their  amOition  to  eicel 
will  be  directed  accordingly :  and  they  will  in  no 
part  of  their  lives  want  opportunities  of  being 
shining  ornaments  to  their  fatners,  husbands,  bro- 
thers, or  children. 
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Errat,  et  illine 

Hue  venit,  hinc  iiiuc,  tt  guo^libet  occupat  artu» 
Spiritu%;  t^utJ^rU  humana  tn  cvrpora  transit, 

Inque/traM  notttr 

FYTHAG.  ap.  OVID.  Metom.  I.  xv.  ver.  165. 

All  tbiogs  are  but  sltcrM,  notfalns  dies; 

And  here  and  there  th'  onbodyM  «pirlt  flies, 
By  time,  or  force,  or  ticitncss,  diaposiew'd, 
And  lodges  where  It  lights  in  man  or  beast. 

DRYDEN. 

Will  How etcomb,  who  loves  to  show  upon  occa- 
sion all  the  little  learning  he  has  picked  up,  told 
us  yesterday  at  the  club,  that  he  thought  there 
might  be  a  great  deal  said  for  the  transmigration 
of  Mttls,  and  that  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world 
believed  in  that  doctrine  to  this  day.  *  Sir  Paul 
Rycaut,*  says  he,  *  gives  os  an  account  of  several 
wcU-disposcd  Maiioinatani  that  purchase  the  free- 


dom of  any  little  bird  they  see  confined  to  i  cairr, 
and  think  they  merit  as  much  by  it,  as  wr  tbovld 
do  here,  by  ransoming  any  of  our  countrynen  fraa 
their  captivity  at  Algiers.  You  most  know,'  ia>i 
Will,  *■  the  reason  is,  because  they  consider  everj 
animal  as  a  brother  or  sister  in  disguise,  and  tliCTv> 
fore  think  themselves  (»bliged  to  extend  their  cha- 
rity to  them,  though  under  such  meao  droiih 
stances.  They'll  tell  you,*  says  Will,  <  that  t^ 
soul  of  a  man,  when  be  dies,  immediately  paan 
into  the  body  of  another  man,  or  of  some  brutr, 
which  he  resembled  in  his  humour,  or  his  foftvor, 
when  he  was  one  of  us.* 

As  I  was  wondering  what  this  profusion  of  lean- 
ing would  end  in.  Will  told  os,  that  *•  Jack  Frrr* 
love,  who  was  a  fellow  of  whim,  made  love  to  mm 
of  those  ladies  who  throw  away  all  their  fondues 
on  parrots,  monkeys,  and  lapdogs.  Upon  Koio^ie 
pay  her  a  visit  one  morning,  he  writ  a  very  prrti) 
epistle  upon  this  hint.  Jack,*  says  be,  *  was  coo- 
ducted  into  the  parlour,  where  he  diverted  hinirif 
for  some  time  with  her  fiivourite  monkey,  which 
was  chained  in  one  of  the  windows;  tillaO^of^th 
observing  a  pen  and  ink  lie  by  him,  he  writ  (he 
following  letter  to  his  Wistress  in  the  person  of  tke 
monkey ;  and,  upon  her  not  coming  down  w  mws 
as  he  expected,  left  it  in  the  window,  aad  west 
about  his  business. 

*  The  lady  soon  after  coming  into  the  parlao. 
and  seeing  her  monkey  look  upon  a  paper  with 
great  earnestness,  took  it  up,  and  to  this  day  i»  is 
some  doubt,'  says  Will,  *  whether  it  was  writtrs 
by  Jack,  or  the  monkey.* 

'  MADAM, 

'  Not  having  the  gift  of  speech,  I  have  a  lo«|(  tine 
waited  in  vain  for  an  opportunity  of  making  my 
self  known  to  youi  and  having  at  present  the  coiv 
veniencies  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  by  me,  I  glad); 
take  the  occasion  of  giving  you  my  history  io  wnt- 
ing,  which  1  could  not  do  by  word  of  mouth.  Yos 
must  know,  madam,  that  about  a  thousand  yran 
ago  I  was  an  Indian  brachman,  and  vened  in  all 
those  mysterious  secrets  which  your  Enropeao  phi- 
losopher, called  Pythagoras,  is  said  to  have  ieatwi 
from  our  fraternity.  I  had  so  ingratiated  ra>»rtft 
by  my  great  skill  in  the  occult  sciences  with  ;* 
demon  whom  I  used  to  convene  with,  that  he  pr> 
mised  to  grant  me  whatever  1  should  ask  of  bun. 
I  desired  that  my  soul  might  never  pass  info  the 
body  of  a  brute  creature;  but  this,  he  told  sk, 
was  not  in  his  power  to  grant  me.  I  then  l>eqc«di 
that  into  whatever  creature  I  should  chance  lo 
transmigrate,  I  might  still  retain  my  meuMKy,  aod 
be  conscious  that  I  was  the  same  person  who  \%>rA 
io  dilferent  animals.  This,  he  told  me,  was  withis 
his  power,  and  accordingly  promised,  on  the  worJ 
of  a  demon,  that  he  would  grant  me  what  I  de- 
sired. From  that  time  forth  I  lived  to  very  sfl- 
blameably,  that  I  was  made  president  of  a  coUece 
of  brachmaos,  an  olBce  which  I  discharged  with 
great  integrity,  till  the  day  of  my  death. 

*  I  was  then  shuffled  into  another  bomaa  bodi, 
and  acted  my  part  so  very  well  in  it,  that  1  becamr 
first  minister  to  a  prince  who  reigned  upon  cW 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  1  here  lived  In  great  hooocr 
for  several  yean,  but  by  degrees  lost  all  the  iaa^ 
cence  of  the  brachman,  being  obliged  to  riHe  «*d 
oppress  the  people  to  enrich  my  tovefe^;  tdl  »i 
length  I  became  so  odious,  that  my  master,  to  r^ 
cover  his  credit  with  his  sutyects,  shot  me  thratc* 
the  heart,  with  an  arrow,  as  I  was  oar  day  addrr»> 
ing  myself  to  him  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

*  Upon  my  nait  remote,  I  found  ayseir  in  ihs 
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j  aodn*  the  ihape  of  a  jackal,  find  soon  listed 
If  in  the  service  of  a  lion.  I  used  to  yelp  near 
^n  about  aiidni|;ht,  which  was  bis  time  of  rous- 
nd  seekinir  after  hi**  prey.  He  always  f»I- 
i  me  in  the  rear,  and  when  I  had  run  down 
buck,  a  wild  coat,  or  an  hare,  after  he  had 
•d  very  plentifnlly  opoo  it  himself,  would 
and  then  throw  me  a  hone  that  waii  but  half 
d,  for  my  encouragement;  but  upon  my  being 
crssfal  in  two  or  three  chases,  he  gave  me 
1  confounded  gripe  in  his  anger  that  I  died 

I  my  next  traosmigration,  I  was  again  set 
two  legs,  and  became  an  Indian  tax>gatherer; 
aving  been  guilty  of  great  extravagancies, 
ciog  married  to  an  expensive  jade  of  a  wife, 
M>  cursrdly  in  debt,  that  I  durst  not  show  my 

I  could  no  sooner  step  out  of  my  house  but 

arrested  by  somebody  or  other  that  lay  in 

'or  me.     As  I  ventured  abroad  one  night  in 

&k  of  the  evening,  I  was  taken  up  and  hur- 

Bto  a  dungeon,  where  I  died  a  few  months 

y  soul  then  entered  into  a  flying-fish,  and  in 
ate  led  a  most  melancholy  life  for  the  space 
>ears.  Several  fishes  of  prey  pnnued  me 
i  wa<«  in  the  water  $  and  if  I  betook  myself 
wing^,  it  was  ten  to  one  bat  I  had  a  flock 
(f>  aiming  at  me.  As  I  was  one  day  flying 
a  fleet  of  English  ships,  I  observed  a  huge 

II  vrbetting  his  bill,  and  hovering  just  over 
id :  upon  my  dipping  into  the  water  to  avoid 

fell  into  the  mouth  of  a  monstroos  shark, 
rallowed  me  down  in  an  instant. 
ras  some  years  afterwards,  to  my  great  snr- 
an  eminent  banker  in  Lombard-street  i  and, 
bering  bow  I  had  formerly  sufiered  for  want 
ley,  became  so  very  sordid  and  avaricious, 
e  whole  town  cried  shame  of  me.  I  was  a 
l>le  little  old  fellow  to  look  upon ;  for  I  had 
inner  starred  myself,  and  was  nothing  but 
id  bone  when  I  died. 

nas  afterwards  very  much  troubled  and 
d  to  find  myself  dwindled  into  an  emmet.  I 
artily  concerned  to  make  so  insignificant  a 
and  did  not  know  but  some  time  or  other  I 
tie  reduced  to  a  mite,  if  I  did  not  mend  my 
r\  1  therefore  applied  myself  with  great 
ce  to  the  ofiices  that  were  allotted  me,  and 
oeraliy  looked  upon  as  the  notablest  ant  in 
ole  mole-hill.  1  was  at  last  picked  op,  as  I 
oaning  under  a  burthen,  by  an  unlucky  cock 
w  that  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  bad 
made  great  depredations  upon  our  common- 

• 

)en  bettered  my  condition  a  little,  and  lived 
c  summer  in  the  shape  of  a  bee ;  but  being 
rith  the  painfnl  and  penurious  life  I  had 
one  in  my  two  last  transmigrations,  I  fell 
e  other  extreme,  and  turned  drone.  As  I 
y  headed  a  party  to  plunder  an  hive,  we 
eceived  so  warmly  by  the  swarm  which  de- 
it,  that  we  were  most  of  ro  left  dead  upon 
t 

tight  tell  yon  of  many  other  transmigrations 
I  went  throogh:  how  I  was  a  town-rake, 
terwards  did  penance  in  a  bay  gelding  for 
an ;  as  also  how  I  was  a  tailor,  a  shrimp, 
Uin-tit.  In  the  last  of  these  my  shapes,  I 
ot  in  the  Ckristmas  holidays  by  a  young 
apes,  who  would  needs  try  his  new  gun 
le. 

t  I  shall  pass  over  these  and  several  other 
»f  life,  to  remiod  yoa  of  the  young  beau  who 


made  love  to  yon  abbut  six  jean  since.  Ton  may 
remember,  madAm,  how  be  masked,  and  danced, 
and  sung,  and  |«Iayed  a  thousand  tricks  to  gain 
you;  and  how  be  was  nt  laU  carried  off  by  a  cold 
that  he   got  under  your  window  one  night  in  a 
serenade.     I  was  that  unfortunate  young  fellow 
whom  you  were  then  so  cruel  to.     Not  long  after 
my  shifting  that   unlucky  body,    I   found  myself 
upon  a  hill  in  iEtbiopia,  where  I  lived  in  my  pre* 
sent  grotesque  shape,  till  I  was  caught  by  a  servant 
of  the  English  factory,  and  sent  over  into  Great 
Britain.    I  need  not  inform  you  how  I  came  into 
yoiir  hands.    Yon  see,  madam,  this  is  not  the  urst 
time  that  you  have  had  me  in  a  chain :  I  am,  bow- 
ever,  very  happy  in  this  my  captivity,  as  you  often 
bestow  on  me  those  kisses  and  caresses  which  I 
would  have  given  the  world  for  when  I  was  a 
man.     f  hope  this  discovery  of  my  person  will  not 
tend  to  my  disadvantage,  hot  that  you  will  still 
continue  your  accustomed  favours  to 

'  Your  most  devoted  bumble  servant, 

'  PU66. 

'  p.  S.  I  would  advise  your  little  shock-dog  to 
keep  out  of  my  way;  for  as  I  look  upon  him  to 
be  the  most  formidable  of  my  rivals,  I  may  chance 
one  time  or  other  to  give  him  such  a  snap  as  he 
won't  like.* 


ADOISOlf. 


L. 
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— ~— — — —  In  ttUo  Vivendi  causa  palato  est, 

JUV.  Sat.  xi.  ver.  1 1. 

Such,  wboM  sole  bliss  is  eating;  who  can  give 
But  tbat  one  brutal  reason  why  they  live. 

CONGREYE. 

'  SCR.  SPECTATOR, 

*'  I  THifTK  it  has  not  yet  fallen  into  yonr  way  to 
discourse  on  little  ambition,  or  the  many  whimsical 
ways  men  fall  into,  to  distinguish  themselves  among 
their  acquaintance.  Such  observations,  well  pur* 
sued,  would  make  a  pretty  history  of  low  life.  I 
myself  am  got  into  a  great  reputation,  which  aros« 
(as  most  extraordinary  occurrei  ces  in  a  man*s  life 
seem  to  do)  from  a  mere  accident  I  was  some 
days  ago  unfortunately  engaged  among  a  set  of 
gentlemen  who  esteem  a  man  according  to  the 
quantity  of  food  he  throws  down  at  a  meal.  Now 
I,  who  am  ever  for  distinguishing  myself  according 
to  the  notions  of  superiority  which  the  rest  of  the 
company  entertain,  ate  so  immoderately  for  their 
applause,  as  had  like  to  have  cost  Vne  my  life. 
What  added  to  my  misfortune  was,  that  Mving 
naturally  a  good  stomach,  and  having  lived  soberly 
for  some  time,  my  body  was  as  well  prepared  for 
this  contention  as  if  it  had  been  by  appointment* 
I  had  quickly  vanquished  every  glutton  in  com- 
pany but  one,  who  was  such  a  prodigy  in  bis  way, 
and  withal  so  very  merry  during  the  whole  enter- 
tainment, that  he  insensibly  betrayed  me  to  con- 
tinue his  competitor,  which  in  a  little  time  con« 
eluded  in  a  complete  victory  over  my  rival ;  after 
which,  by  way  of  insult,  1  ate  a  considerable  pro- 
portion beyond  what  the  spectoton  thought  me 
obliged  in  honour  to  do.  The  effect  however  of 
this  engagement,  has  made  me  resolve  never  to  eat 
more  for  renown;  and  I  have,  pursuant  to  this  re- 
solution, compounded  three  wagers  I  had  depend- 
ing on  the  strength  of  my  stomach;  which  hap* 
pened  very  luckily,  because  it  was  stipulated  in 
onr  articles  either  to  play  or  pay.  How  a  mao  of 
S  ■ 
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common  sense  conld  be  thus  enf^aged,  is  hard  to 
determine;  but  the  occasion  of  this  is,  to  desire 
you  to  infonn  several  gluttons  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  loolc  on  me  with  envy,  that  they  had  best  mo- 
derate their  ambition  in  time,  te«t  infamy  or  death 
attend  their  success.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  sir,  with 
what  unspeakable  pleasure  I  received  the  accla- 
mations and  applause  of  the  whole  board,  when  I 
had  almost  eat  my  antagonist  into  convulsions.  It 
was  then  that  I  returned  his  mirth  upon  him  with 
such  success,  as  he  was  hardly  able  to  swallow, 
though  prompted  by  a  desire  of  fame,  and  a  pas- 
sionate fondness  for  distinction.  I  had  not  endea- 
voured to  excel  so  far,  had  not  the  company  been 
so  loud  in  their  approbation  of  my  victory.  I  do 
not  question  but  the  same  thirst  after  glory  has 
often  caused  a  man  to  drink  quarts  without  taking 
breath,  and  prompted  men  to  many  other  difficult 
enterprise;  which.  If  otherwise  punued,  might 
turn  very  much  to  a  man''s  advantage.  This  ambi- 
tion of  mine  was  indeed  extravagantly  pursued; 
however  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  you  hardly 
ever  see  a  man  commended,  for  a  good  stomach, 
but  he  immediately  falls  to  eating  more  (though  he 
had  before  dined),  as  well  to  confirm  the  person 
that  commended  him  in  his  good  opinion  of  him, 
as  to  convince  any  other  at  the  table,  who  may 
have  been  nnattentive  enough  not  to  have  done 
justice  to  his  character. 

'  I  am,  SIR, 
'  Tour  most  humble  servant, 

BPICVRB  MAMMON.* 
*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  HAVE  wrote  to  you  three  or  four  times,  to  desire 
you  would  take  notice  of  an  impertinent  custom  the 
women',  the  fine  women,  have  lately  fallen  into,  of 
taking  snniT.  This  silly  trick  is  attended  with  such 
a  coquette  air  in  some  ladies,  and  such  a  sedate 
masculine  one  in  "Othen,  that  I  cannot  tell  which 
most  to  complain  of;  bat  they  are  to  me  equally 
disagreeable.  Mrs.  Saater  is  so  impatient  of  being 
without  it,  that  she  takes  it  as  often  as  she  does 
salt  at  meals;  and  as  the  aflscts  a  wondfcrful  ease 
and  negligence  in  all  her  manner,  an  upper  lip 
mixed  with  snuflT  and  the  sance,  is  what  is  pre- 
sented to  the  observation  of  all  who  have  the  ho- 
nour to  eat  with  her.  The  pretty  creature  her 
niece  does  all  she  can  to  be  as  disagreeable  as  her 
sant;  and  if  she  b  not  as  ofienslve  to  the  eye,  she 
is  quite  as  much  to  the  ear,  and  makes  op  all  she 
wants  in  a  confident  air,  by  a  nauseoos  rattle  of 
the  nose,  when  the  snoif  is  delivered,  and  the  fingers 
make  the  stops  and  closes  on  the  nostrils.  This, 
perhaps,  is  not  a  very  courtly  Image  in  speaking 
of  ladies :  that  Is  very  true ;  hot  where  arises  the 
offence  ?  Is  It  in  those  who  commit,  or  those  who 
observe  it}  As  for  ray  part  T  have  been  so  ex- 
tremely disgusted  with  this  filthy  phytic  hanging 
on  the  lip,  that  the  most  agreeable  convenatiouy 
or  person,  has  not  been  able  to  make  up  for  it. 
As  to  those  who  take  It  for  no  other  end  but  to 
give  themselves  occasion  for  pretty  action,  or  to 
Bll  up  little  intervals  of  discourse,  I  can  bear  with 
them ;  but  then  they  most  not  use  it  when  another 
n  speaking,  who  ought  to  be  heard  with  too  much 
respect,  to  admit  of  otfrrfaig  at  that  time  from  hand 
to  Band  the  snuff-box.  But  Flavilla  Is  so  fsr  taken 
With  her  behaviour  In  this  kind,  that  she  polls  out 
her  box  (wMeh  Is  indeed  full  of  good  Brazil)  in  the 
■Iddle  of  the  sermon;  and,  to  show  sh^  has  the 
•odacity  of  a  welt«bred  woman,  she  offers  it  the 
men  as  well  as  the  women  who  sit  near  her :  but 
sines  by  tUs  tioM  all  the  world  knows  she  has  a 


fine  band,  1  am  iu  hopes  »he  may  give  hendf  00 
further  trouble  in  this  matter.  On  Saodaj  «i> 
sevennight,  uhen  they  came  about  for  the  oir- 
ing,  fihe  gave  hrr  cliarity  with  a  very  good  air,  b'l 
at  the  same  time  asked  the  church wa(d«n,  if  y 
would  take  a  pinch.  Pray,  sir,  thiuk  of  tSene 
things  in  time,  uiid  yon  will  oblige 

•  SIR, 

*  Your  most  hnvble  scrvsai. 


STRELE. 


r. 


M*345.    SATURDAY,  APRILS,  nil 

3anetiu9  hit  aMmat,  mentuqut  tapmciut  mttM 
lieertU  adhue,  tt  quod  donUnari  in  cetera 

NatUi  homo  eM 

OViO.  Met.  Ub.  1.  m.  % 

A  crrature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Wa»  waatinff  yet,  and  then  ww  man  dcnsfi'd; 
Connciou*  of  Uiought,  of  more  capactous  Dfcakt, 
For  empire  formed,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest. 

OKYDBN. 

Thb  accounts  which  Raphael  gives  of  the  baitlr  of 
angels,  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  have  \n  iVa 
those  qualifications  which  the  critics  judge  n^y 
site  to  an  episode.  They  are  nearly  related  (e  tin 
principal  action,  and  have  a  jast  coonecnos  «ia 
the  fable. 

The  eighth  book  opens  with  a  beautiful  d^vrif- 
tion  of  the  impression  which  this  discoane  of  u 
archangel  made  on  oar  fint  parents.  Adass  aftn- 
Wards,  by  a  very  natural  curiosity,  ioqoirej  c«o* 
coming  the  motions  of  those  celestial  bodies  «fe<i 
make  the  most  glorious  appearance  among  tk  11 
days*  work.  The  poet  here,  with  a  pt9i  deal  ^ 
art,  represents  Eve  as  withdrawing  mMntliis|»'''.| 
of  their  conversation,  to  amusements  more  Mitat« 
to  her  sex.  He  well  knew  that  the  episode  is  ^* 
book,  which  Is  filled  with  Adam*s  accosst  of  U 
passion  and  esteem  for  Eve,  would  have  heco  «^| 
proper  for  her  hearing,  and  has  therefore  dci«< 
very  just  and  beautiful  reasons  for  berretihof: 

<  So  spake  our  sire,  and  by  bis  couiit*naocc  tetan'i 

Ent'riDg  on  studious  thou'^thts  absirinci  whicS  E»e 

Perceivtnr,  where  the  tat  retlrM  iu  sighl. 

With  lowIlDeai  mi^ettic  from  her  seat. 

And  grace,  that  won  who  saw  to  wikb  her  ftat. 

Rose ;  and  went  forth  among  her  tniits  a«d  So«fn. 

To  visit  bow  they  prosper'd,  bud  and  bloos, 

Her  nursery :  they  at  her  coming  cpruoc, 

And,  touciM  by  tier  (air  tendance,  gladiier  frew. 

Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  witb  socb  discourse 

Delirhted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 

or  wliat  was  high :  socb  pleasure  she  icmtv^ 

Adam  relating,  sbc  sole  auditress  i 

Her  husband  the  relater  she  prKeiT*d 

Before  the  aofel,  and  of  htm  to  ask 

Chose  rather:  be,  she  knew,  would  lalomts 

Grateftil  dtgreasHms,  and  solve  high  di^Mitc 

WKh  eoiOucal  caresses:  (h>ai  his  Up 

Not  words  alone  i^eas'd  her.    f  O  when  meet  ni^ 

Such  palri,  in  love  and  mutual  heaoor  joiB*d '') 

The  angel's  returning  a  doubtful  •mmtr 
Adam*s  inquiries,  was   not  apJy  proper  f«r 
moral  reason  which  the  poet  assigns  hst  bci*: 
it  would  have  been  highly  absurd  to  have  pfn 
sanction  of  an  archangel  to  any  particslar  »}«i 
of  philosophy.    The  chief  points  in  the  Ptol<^' 
and  Copemican  hypotheses  are  described  witft ." 
conciseness  and  perspicaity,  and  at  the  M0«  t* 
dressed  in  very  pleasing  and  poetical  ima^^ev 

Adam,  to  detain  the  augel,  coten  afi^i* 
upon  his  own  history,  and  relates  to  his  i>  'j 
cumstances  in  which  he  found  himMlf  sp^  ' 
creation  1  as  also  his  convenatloa  wkh  his  m*^* 
and  his  fint  meeting  with  Bve*   there  k^i' 
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be  poem  more  apt  to  raise  the  attention  of  the 
ler,  than  this  ditcoune  of  our  g;reat  ancestor ; 
othin^  can  be  more  surprising  and  delightful  to 
than  to  hear  the  sentiments  that  arose  in  the 
man,  while  be  was  yet  new  and  fresh  from  the 
li  of  bis  Creator.  The  poet  has  interwoven 
y  thing  which  is  delivered  upon  this  subject  in 

writ,  with  so  many  beautiful  imaginations  of 
mo,  that  oothiog  can  be  conceived  more  just 
natural  than  this  whole  episode.  As  our  author 
w  this  subject  could  not  but  be  agreeable  to  his 
ler,  he  would  not  throw  it  into  die  relation  of 
six  days*  work,  bot  reserved  it  for  a  distinct 
)de,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
iting upon  it  more  at  large.  Before  I  enter 
iiis  part  of  the  poem,  I  cannot  but  take  notice 
(TO  shining  passages  in  the  dialogue  between 
m  and  the  angol.  The  first  is  that  wherein 
ancestor  givet  an  account  of  the  pleasure  be 

in  convening  with  him,  which  contains  a  very 
e  moral: 

For  white  I  lit  with  tb«e,  I  leem  in  heaven, 

lad  sweeter  tby  diiooune  is  to  my  ear 

'ban  fruita  of  palnk-tree  f  pleasanteat  to  thirst 

iOd  biiuger  both,  from  labour)  at  the  hour 

)f  sweet  repast;  they  satiate,  and  soon  fill, 

'hough  pleasant  i  but  thy  words,  with  grace  divine 

nbued,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety.* 

ic  other  I  shall  mention,  is  that  in  which  the 
I  gives  a  reason  why  be  should  be  glad  to  hear 
tory  Adam  was  about  to  relate. 

F»r  I  that  day  was  absent  as  befel, 
Wjund  on  a  vovage  uncouth  and  obscure, 
'ar  on  excursion  towards  the  gates  of  hell, 
quar'd  in  full  legion  (such  command  we  had) 
'o  see  that  none  thence  issued  forth  a  spy, 
k  enemy,  while  God  was  In  his  work, 
est  he,  inceoa'd  at  such  irruption  bold, 
>efttruction  with  creation  might  have  mix'd.* 

>ere  is  no  question  but  our  poet  drew  the  image 
hat  follows,  from  that  in  Virgirs  sixth  book, 
re  i£neas  and  the  Sibyl  stand  before  the  ada- 
tine  gates,  which  are  there  described  as  shot 
I  the  place  of  torments,  and  listen  to  the 
ns,  the  clank  of  chains,  and  the  noise  of  iron 
>s,  that  were  heard  in  those  regions  of.  pain 
iorrow. 

■  Fast  we  found,  (kit  shut 
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sented  as  discovering  by  the  ligbt  of  reason,  that 
he,  and  every  thing  about  him,  roust  have  been  the 
efl'ect  of  some  Being  infinitely  good  and  powerful, 
and  that  tbis  Being  had  a  right  to  his  worship  and 
adoration.  His  first  address  to  the  sun,  and  to  those 
parts  of  the  creation  which  made  the  most  distin- 
guished figure,  is  very  natural  and  amusing  to  the 
imagination : 


'be  dismal  gates,  and  barricado'd  strong ; 
I'll  long  ere  our  approaching  heard  within 
•oiv,  other  than  the  sound  of  dance  or  song, 
unneht,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage.* 

dam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his 
ition  and  sentiments  immediately  after  his 
tioD.  How  agreeably  does  he  represent  the 
ire  in  which  be  found  himself,  the  beautiful 
-tcape  that  surrounded  him,  and  the  gladness  of 
t  which  grew  up  in  hiu  ou  that  occasion  ! 

As  new  wak*d  from  soundest  sleep, 


>ft  on  the  flow'ry  hrrb  I  found  me  laid 
n  bilmv  sureaL  vy  hicb  wtth  his  beams  the  sun 
•<>Q  ciry'd,  and  on  the  reekini;  moisture  fed. 
:rAtf;ht  towards  heaven  my  wood'ring  eyes  1  tum'd, 
iQ'i  i^*d  awhile  the  ample  sky,  till  rais'd 
u  quick  instinctive  motion,  up  1  sprung, 
I*  tbaUcr\tard  endeavouring,  and  upright 
Ujod  on  my  feet.    About  me  round  I  saw 
MU  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains, 
ui  1  liquid  la(Me  of  murmuring  streams;  by  these, 
rature»  that  liv*d  and  mov'd,  and  walk*d,  or  flew, 
'•''U  (>:\  the  t»ranche9  warbling;  all  thines  smilM 
Vitn  tr^^rauce,  and  with  joy  my  heart  o'erilow'd.' 

iiam  U  afterwards  described  as  surprised  at  his 
cxii»teoce,  and  taking  a  survey  of  himself,  and 
U  the  worki  of  nature.    He  likewise  is  repre- 


And 
Ye 


-Thoa  nm,  said  f,  fhir  Ught, 


d  tbMi  «BUghteQ*d  earth,  so  ftesh  and  gay, 
-,  hills,  and  dales,  ye  nvers,  woods,  and  plaliM 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures,  tell, 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  came  1  thusf  how  here?* 


His  next  sentiment,  when  upon  bis  first  going  to 
sleep  be  fancies  himself  losing  his  existence,  and 
falling  away  into  nothing,  can  never  be  sufficiently 
admired.  His  dream,  in  which  he  still  preserves 
the  consciousness  of  his  existence,  together  with 
his  removal  into  tbe  garden  which  was  prepared 
for  his  reception,  are  also  circumstances  finely  ima- 
gined, and  grounded  upon  what  is  delivered  in 
sacred  story. 

These,  and  the  like  wonderful  incidents  m  this 
part  of  the  work,  have  in  them  all  the  beauties  of 
novelty,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  all  tho 
graces  of  nature. 

They  are  such  as  none  but  a  great  genius  could 
have  thoi^t  of,  though,  upon  the  perusal  of  them, 
they  seem  to  rise  of  themselves  from  the  subject  of. 
which  he  treats.  In  a  word,  though  they  are  na- 
tural,  they  are  not  obvious ;  which  is  the  true  cha- 
racter of  all  fine  writing. 

The  impression  which  the  interdiction  of  the 
tree  of  life  left  iu  tbe  mind  of  our  first  parent,  ip 
described  with  great  strength  and  judgment  j  as  the 
image  of  the  several  beasts  and  birds  passing  in 
review  before  him,  is  very  beautiful  and  lively  : 

-Each  bird  and  beast  behold 


Approaching  two  and  two,  these  cowring  low 
With  bbadlshment;  each  bird  stoopM  on  bis  wing: 
I  nam*d  them  as  they  passM ' 

» 

Adam,  in  the  next  place,  describes  a  conference 
which  he  held  with  his  Maker  upon  the  subject  of 
solitude.  The  poet  here  represents  the  Supreme 
Being  as  making  an  essay  of  his  own  work,  and 
putting  to  the  trial  that  reasonUig  faeulty  with 
which  be  had  endued  his  creature.  Adam  urges, 
in  this  divine  colloquy,  the  impossibility  of  bis  being 
happy,  though  he  was  the  inhabitant  of  Paradise, 
and  lord  of  the  whole  creation,  without  the  conver- 
sation and  society  of  some  rational  ,creaturc^  who 
should  partake  those  blessings  with  him.  This  dia^ 
logue,  which  is  Supported  chiefly  by  the  beauty  of 
the  thoughts,  without  other  poetic^  orn^ents,  la 
as  fine  a  part  as  any  in  tbe  whole  poem.  The 
more  the  reader  examines  the  justness  and  delicacy 
of  its  sentiments,  the  more  he  will  find  himself 
pleased  with  it.  The  poet  has  wonderfully  pre- 
served  the  character  of  majesty  and  condescension 
in  the  Creator,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  humi- 
lity and  adoration  in  the  creature,  ds  particularly 
in  tbe  following  lines : 

*  Thus  I  presumptuous ;  and  the  vision>rigbt 
As  with  a  smile  more  brighten*d,  thus  reply'd,  kc 

' 1  with  leave  of  speech  implor'd, 

And  humble  deprecation,  thus  reply'd : 

•*  Let  not  my  words  offend  thee,  Heavenly  Fow«r, 

My  Maker,  be  propitious  while  1  speak,*'  Uc* 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  hit 
second  aleep,  and  of  the  dream  in  which  he  behel<| 
the  formation  of  Eve.  The  new  passion  that  was. 
awakened  in  him  at  the  sight  of  her,  is  touched 
ver^  finely ; 
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'  Under  bU  forming  bands  a  creature  tJtw, 
Manlike,  but  dUPrent  kx  :  lo  lovely  fklr. 
That  what  aeeni'd  Mr  in  all  the  world,  McmM  iif>w 
Mean,  ur  In  her  summed  up,  in  her  contained. 
And  in  her  looks,  which  from  that  time  infua'd 
Swectnes*  intj  my  heart,  unfelt  before f 
And  all  thtnn  from  her  air  inspired 
The  spirit  of  lote,  and  amorous  delight.' 


ADDiioy. 


Adam^s  dittrest  apon  losinj^  sif^t  of  this  beautifol 
phantom,  with  bU  exctamationg  of  joy  and  grati- 
tade  at  the  discovery  of  a  real  creature  who  resem- 
bled the  apparition  which  had  been  presented  to 
him  tn  his'dreahi  \  the  approaches  he  makes  to  her, 

and  his  manner  of  courtship,  are  all  laid  toeethcr    u!"*-fJ»V*lr'^n«!!™"lT 

._        .    _  _•  •*  •  J.     *      ^.       A  I  Du  state  01  innocence* 

in  a  most  exquisite  propriety  of  sentiments. 

Though  this  part  of  (he  poem  is  worked  up  with 
great  warmth  and  spirit,  the  love  which  is  de- 
tcribod  in  it  is  every  way  suitable  to  a  state  of 
innocence.    If  the  reader  compares  the  description 
which  Adam  here  gives  of  his  leading  Eve  to  the 
nuptial  bower,  with  that  which  Mr.  Dry  den  has 
made  on  the  same  occasion  in  a  scene  of  his  ^^  Fall 
of  Man,''  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  great  care 
which  Milton  took  to  avoid  all  thoughts  cm  so  deli- 
cate a  subject  that  might  be  offensive  to  religion, 
or  good  manners.    The  sentiments  are  chaste,  but 
not  cold ;  and  convey  to  the  mind  ideas  of  the  most 
transporting  passion,  and  of  the  greatest  purity. 
IVhat  a  noble  mixture  of  rapture  and  innocence 
has  the  author  joined  together,  in  the  reflection 
which  Adam  makes  on  the  pleasures  of  love  com- 
pared to  those  of  sense  I 


'  Neither  her  outside  form'd  so  fair,  sor  aagbi 
In  procreation  common  tit  all  kinds, 
(Though  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  fbr, 
And  with  roysifrious  reverence  I  deem) 
So  much  delighu  me,  as  those  gnreful  actf, 
Those  thousand  decencies  that  daily  fiow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions,  mist  witb  lo«a 
And  sweet  compliance,  which  declare  uofeiga'd 
Union  of  mind,  or  In  us  both  one  louU 
Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pairl* 


Adam's  speech,  at  parting  with  the  angel,  has  in 
it  a  deference  and  gralitode  agreeable  to  an  inff 
rior  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  a  certain  digQit? 
and  greatness  suitable  to  the  father  of  nankiod  la 
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ComuHudinem  htrngmiMtit  Utrgitiami  mmnentm  ic«rr 
anlepono,  H*c  ett  gravium  kominum  atqite  H.jf.  ^ 
rmm;  iUa  quasi  atttnUUtmim  populit  muititwii** 
UoUaUm  voUtptatt  gum$i  iUUismUmtm* 

TVUL 


I  esteem  a  habit  of  benignity  greatly  prrfermble  to  n< 
oence.  The  fermer  is  peculiar  to  j^tmt  and  dt»t*np  • 
persons;  the  latter  belonn  to  Batterers  of  the  pn 
wlio  court  the  applause  of  the  Inconstant  vulgar. 


f»i* 


'Tbus  have  I  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  brought 

Mv  stoiy  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss 

Which  I  enjoy ;  and  must  confieas  to  find 

In  all  thing*  else  delight  indeed,  but  such 

As,  us*d  or  not,  woiks  in  the  mind  no  change 

Nor  vehement  desire  { these  delicacies 

I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits,  and  flowers, 

Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds  :  but  here 

Far  otnerwiflc,  transported  1  heboid, 

Transported  touch ;  here  passion  first  I  felt, 

Commotion  strange !  in  all  enjoyments  else 

Superior  and  unmov'd,  heie  only  weak 

Against  the  charm  of  beantv*s  pow*rfUl  glance. 

Or  nature  fsil'd  in  me,  and  left  some  part 

Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain  ^ 

Or  fVom  my  side  subdocting,  took  perhaps 

More  than  enough ;  at  least  on  her  bestow'd 

Too  much  of  ornament,  in  outward  show 

Elaborate,  of  inward  less  esact 

When  I  approach 
Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems, 
And  in  benelf  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say, 
8eero>  wisest,  virtuousest,  dlscreetest,  best; 
All  higher  knowledge  In  her  presence  falls 
Degraded :  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses,  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shows : 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait. 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally  {  and,  to  consummate  all. 
Greatness  or  mind  and  nobleness  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  plac*d.' 

These  sentiments  of  love  in  our  first  parent  gave 
the  angel  such  an  insight  into  human  nature,  that 
be  seems  apprehensive  of  the  evils  which  might 
befal  the  species  in  general,  as  well  as  Adam  in 
particular,  from  the  excess  of  his  passion.  He 
therefore  fortifies  him  against  it  by  timely  admoni- 
tions ;  which  very  artfully  prepare, the  mind  of  the 
reader  for  the  occurrences  of  the  next  book,  where 
the  weakness,  of  which  Adam  here  gives  such  dis- 
tant discoveries,  brings  about  the  fatal  event  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  poem.    His  discoune,  which 


Wren  we  consider  the  offices  of  human  life,  there 
is,  mrtbinks,  something  in  what  we  ordioariU  call 
generosity,  which  when  carefully  examined  term 
to  tlow  rather  from  a  loose  and  ungaarded  teiBp<r, 
than  an  honest  and  liberal  mind.  For  this  rea^ 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  liberalit>  >bo(14 
have  for  its  basis  and  support,  frogality.  B>  tit* 
means  the  beneficent  spirit  works  In  a  man  fraa 
the  convictions  of  reason,  not  from  the  impulsn  at 
passion.  The  generous  man  in  the  ordinary  ac> 
ceptation,  without  respect  of  the  demands  of  U 
own  family,  will  soon  find  upon  the  foot  of  kn 
account,  that  he  has  sacrificed  to  fools,  knafo^ 
flatterers,  or  the  deservedly  unhappy,  all  iht  sf- 
portunities  of  afibrding  any  future  assistance  mbm 
it  ought  to  be.  Let  him  therefore  reflect,  thai  if 
to  bestow  be  in  itself  laudable,  should  not  a  naa 
take  care  to  secure  an  ability  to  do  thinp  praiir* 
worthy  as  long  as  he  lives?  or^  conid  thm*  be  i 
more  cruel  piece  of  raillery  upon  a  man  who  «ho«M 
have  reduced  his  fortune  below  the  capacti>  ^ 
acting  according  to  his  natural  temper,  than  to  •«• 
of  him,  *  That  gentleman  was  generous  ¥  Ms  be- 
loved author  tlwrefore  has,  in  the  sentence  oo  ik' 
top  of  my  paper,  turned  his  eye  with  a  certa  > 
satiety  from  beholding  the  addreMes  to  tir  p^opi- 
by  largesses  and  public  entertainments  wbKb  V 
asserts  to  be  in  general  vicious,  and  arr  ai«-i«* 
to  be  regulated  according  to  the  circnmstaixri  «i 
time,  and  a  man*s  own  fortune.  A  coosuint  te* 
nignity  in  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  ii«f*»i. 
which  ought  to  run  through  all  a  mao*s  mcut^t 
has  efiects  more  tisefol  to  those  whom  yoo  oh!'."> 
and  lesM  ostentatious  in  yonnelf.  He  rams  bt*  ri*. 
commendation  of  this  virtue  on  coirmrrrial  I.!** 
and,  according  to  him,  a  citiien  who  i«  frank  >• 
his  kindnesses,  and  abhon  severity  in  his  drasard«; 
he  who,  in  buying,  selling,  lending;,  dning  aii»vf 
good  neighboorh<KHi,  is  just  and  easy  i  lie  who  Jp- 
pears  naturally  averse  to  dbputes,  and  abote  lie 
sense  of  little  suflerings  (  bean  a  nobler  chancirr« 
and  does  much  more  good  to  manfcind  thaa  aty 
other  nian*s  fortune,  without  commerce,  ran  ff- 
bly  support.   For  the  citizen,  above  all  other  ver 


follows  the  gentle  rebnke  he  received  from  the       ,      __ 

angel,  shows  that  his  love,  however  violent  it  might  I  has  opportunities  of  arriving  at  *  that  higbe*!  frwt 
appear,  was  still  foundrd  in  reason,  and  conse-  I  of  wealth,  to  be  liberal  without  the  least  eip' '«* 
qucntly  not  improper  for  I'aradiae :  *      I  of  a  man's  own  fortune.*    It  is  not  to  be  deaird 
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t  rach  a  practice  ii  liable  to  hazard ;  but  tliis 
refore  adds  to  the  obli^tioo,  that,  amoDg 
den,  he  who  obliges  is  as  much  concerned  to 
i^p  the  favour  a  secret,  as  lie  who  receives  it. 
e  uohappy  distinctions  among  us  in  England  are 
threat,  that  to  celebrate  the  intercourse  of  com- 
rcial  friendship  (with  which  1  am  daily  made 
(uainted)  would  be  to  raise  the  virtuous  roan  so 
ny  enemies  of  the  contrary  party.  I  am  obliged 
conceal  alt  I  know  of  Tom  the  Bounteous,  who 
ds  at  the  ordinary  interest,  to  give  men  of  less 
tune  opportunities  of  making  greater  advan- 
rs.  He  conceals,  under  a  rough  air  and  distant 
laviour,  a  bleeding  compadstoo  and  womanish 
der.eas.  This  is  governed  by  a  most  exact  cir- 
n^pt  r*  ion,  that  there  is  no  Industry  wanting  in 
person  whom  be  is  to  serve,  and  that  he  is  guilty 
no  improper  expenses.  This  I  know  of  Tom ; 
wh4i  dj.se  say  it  of  so  known  a  tory?  The 
le  care  I  was  forced  to  use  some  time  ago  in  the 
o.t  of  anotlier*s  virtue,  and  said  (ifty  instead  of 
hundred  *,  because  the  man  I  pointed  at  was  a 
i^.  Actions  of  this  kind  are  popular,  without 
ni;  invidious :  for  every  man  of  ordinary  circom- 
ices  loolcs  upon  a  man,  who  has  this  known  be- 
Qity  in  his  nature,  as  a  person  ready  to  be  nis 
'od  upon  sach  terms  as  he  ought  to  expect  it{ 
1  the  wealthy,  who  may  envy  such  a  character, 
do  no  injury  to  its  interests  but  by  the  imita- 
1  of  it,  in  which  the  good  citizen  will  rejoice 
>e  rivalled.  I  know  not  how  to  form  to  myself 
rrater  idea  of  branan  life,  than  in  what  is  the 
ctice  of  some  wealthy  men  whom  I  could  name, 
t  make  no  step  to  the  improvement  of  their 
a  fortunes,  wherein  they  do  not  also  advance 
ie  of  other  men  who  would  languish  in  poverty 
hoot  that  nianificence.  In  a  nation,  where  there 
so  many  public  funds  to  be  supported,  1  know 
whether  be  can  be  called  a  g<MKl  satyect  who 
•»  not  embark  some  part  of  his  fortune  with  the 
ie,  to  whose  vigilance  he  owes  the  security  of 
whole.  This  certainly  is  an  immediate  way  of 
ing  an  obligation  upon  many,  and  extending  his 
lignity  the  furthest  a  man  can  possibly,  who  is 
engaged  in  commerce.  But  he  who  trades, 
ides  giving  the  state  some  part  of  this  sort  of 
dit  he  gives  his  banker,  may,  in  all  the  occur- 
ces  of  his  life,  have  his  eye  upon  removing  want 
B  the  door  of  the  industrious,  and  defending  the 
lappy  uprigiht  man  from  bankruptcy.  Without 
benignity,  pride  or  vengeance  will  precipitate 
lan  to  choose  the  receipt  of  half  his  demands 
m  one  whom  he  has  undone,  rather  than  the 
ole  from  one  to  whom  he  has  shown  mercy, 
i  benignity  is  eswntial  to  the  character  of  a 
*  trader,  and  any  man  who  designs  to  enjoy  his 
ilth  with  honour  and  self-satisfaction:  nay,  it 
Did  not  be  hard  to  maintain,  that  the  practice 
supporting  good  and  industrious  m^n,  would 
ry  a  man  further,  even  to  his  profit,  than  in- 
lying the  propensity  of  serving  and  obliging  the 
tanate.  My  author  argues  on  this  subject,  in 
er  to  incline  men's  minds  to  those  who  want 
m  most,  after  this  manner :  '  We  must  always 
»ider  the  nature  of  things,  and  govern  ounclves 
ordingly.  The  wealthy  man,  when  he  has  re- 
d  you,  is  upon  a  balance  with  you;  but  the 
viQ  whom  you  Cavoured  with  a  loan,  if  he  be  a 
>d  man,  will  think  hiftiself  in  your  debt  after 
has  paid  you.  The  wealthy  iind  the  conspicuous 
t  not  obliged  by  the  benefits  you  do  thein  {  they 
Qk  they  conferred  a  benefit  when  they  received 
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one.  Your  good  oflices  are  always  suspected,  and 
it  is  with  them  the  same  thing  to  expect  their  fa- 
vour as  to  receive  it.  But  the  man  below  you,  who 
knows,  in  the  good  you  have  done  him,  you  re- 
spected himself  more  than  his  circumstances,  does 
not  act  like  an  obliged  man  only  to  him  from  whom 
he  has  received  a  benefit,  but  also  to  all  who  are 
capable  of  doing  him  one.  And  whatever  little 
offices  he  can  do  for  you,  he  is  so  tkr  from  magni- 
fying it,  that  he  will  labour  to  extenuate  it  in  all 
his  au:tioiis  and  expressions.  Bloreover,  the  regard 
to  what  you  do  to  a  great  man,  at  best  is  taken  no- 
tice of  no  further  than  by  himself  or  his  family  $ 
but  what  you  do  to  a  man  of  an  humble  fortune 
(provided  always  that  he  is  a  good  and  a  modest 
man),  raises  the  affections  towards  you  of  all  men 
of  that  character  (of  which  there  are  many)  in  the 
whole  city.' 

There  is  nothing  gains  a  reputation  to  a  preacher 
so  much  as  his  own  practice  i  I  am  therefore  cast- 
ing about  what  act  of  benignity  is  in  the  power  of 
a  Spectator.  Alas  1  that  lies  but  in  a  very  narrow 
compass  I  and  I  think  the  most  immediately  uader 
my  patronage  are  either  players,  or  such  whose  cir- 
cumstances bear  an  afliaity  with  theirs.  All  there- 
fore I  am  able  to  do  at  this  time  of  this  kind,  is  to 
tell  the  town,  that  on  Friday  the  Uth  of  this  in- 
stant, April,  there  will  be  performed,  in  York- 
buildings,  a  concert  of  vocal  and  instmmental  ma- 
sic,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Edward  Keen,  the  father 
of  twenty  children ;  and  that  this  day  the  haughty 
Geoi^  Powel  hopes  all  the  good-natured  part  of 
the  town  will  favour  him,  whom  they  applauded  in 
Alexander,  Timon,  Lear,  and  Orestes,  with  their 
company  this  night,  when  he  hazards  all  his  heroic 
glory  for  their  approbation  in  the  humbler  condi- 
tion pf  honest  Jack  Falstaff. 


STEELE. 
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QuisJ^roTf  o  civet !  qu^  tanta  Uctntiaferril 

LUCAN,  lib.  1.  Tcr.  t. 

What  blind,  detested  madaen  could 'alTofd 
Such  horrid  licence  to  the  murd'ring  tword! 

]tOW£. 

I  DO  not  question  but  my  country  readers  have 
been  very  much  surprised  at  the  several  accounts 
they  have  met  with  in  our  public  papers,  of  that 
species  of  men  among  us,  lately  known  by  the 
name  of  Mohocks.  I  find  the  opinions  of  the 
learned,  as  to  their  origin  and  designs,  are  alto- 
gether various,  insomuch  that  very  many  begin  to 
doubt  whether  indeed  there  were  ever  any  such  so- 
ciety of  men.  The  terror  which  spread  itself  over 
the  whole  nation  some  years  since  on  account  of 
the  Irish,  is  still  frebh  in  most  people*8  memories, 
though  it  afterwards  appeared  there  was  not  the 
least  ground  for  that  general  consteri-ation. 

The  late  panic  fear  was,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
deep  and  penetrating  persons,  of  tlie  same  nature. 
These  will  have  it,  that  the  Mohocks  are  like  those 
spectres  and  apparitions  which  frighten  several 
towns  and  villages  in  her  majesty's  dominions, 
though  they  were  never  seen  by  aily  of  the  inha- 
bitants, dthen  are  apt  to  think  that  these  Mo- 
hocks are  a  kind  of  bull-beggars,  first  invented  by 
prudent  married  men,  and  mastere  of  families,  iu 
order  to  deter  their  wives  and  daoghten  from  tak- 
ing the  air  at  unseasonable  hours;  and  that  when 
they  tell  them  *  the  Mohocks  will  catch  them,'  it  is 
a  caution  of  the  nine  natnra  with  that  of  our  forc« 
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fathen,  when  they  bid  their  chUdren  hate  a  care 
of  Raw-bead  and  Bloody -bones. 

For  my  own  part,  I'  ant  afraid  there  was  too 
macb  reason  for  that  great  alarm  the  whole  city 
has  been  in  upon  this  occasion;  thoug;h  at  the 
same  time  I  mast  own,  that  I  am  in  some  doubt 
whether  the  following  pieces  are  genuine  and  aui- 
thrntic;  and  the  more  so,  because  I  am  not  fully 
satisfied  that  the  name,  by  which  the  emperor  sub- 
scribrs  himself,  is  altogether  conformable  to  the 
Indian  orthography. 

I  shall  only  further  inform'  my  readers,-  that  it 
was  some  time  since  I  received  the  following  letter 
and  manifesto,  though  for  particular  reasoni  *1  did 
not  think  fit  to  publish  them  till  now. 


'  TO  THS  SrBCTATOH. 


Bin, 


*  FiWDiWG  that  our  earnest  endeavoun  for  the 
good  of  mankind  have  been  basely  •and  maliciously 
represented '  to  the  world,  we  send  you  inclosed 
our  imperial  manifesto,  which  it  is  our  will  and 
pleasure  that  you  forthwith  communicate  to  the 
public,  by  inserting  it  in  your  next^aliy  paper. 
We  do  not  ■  doubt  of  your  ready  compliance  in 
this  particulAr,  and  therefore  bid  yon  heartily  fiu^e- 
well. 

•  (Signed) 

*  TAW  WAW  EBEN  ZAN  aAtAOAa, 

'  Emperor  of  the  Mohocks.* 

'  Tht  Manifeato  of  Taw  Warn  Eben  Zan  Kaladar, 
Emperor  of  the  Mohocks, 

'  Wbereas  we  have  received  infonnation,  from 
sundry  quarters  of  this  great  and  populous  cit) ,  of 
several  outrages  committed  on  the  legs,  arms,  noses, 
and  other  parts  of  the  good  people  of  England, 
by  such  as  have  styled  themselves  our  subjects ;  in 
order  to  viodicate  our  imperial  dignity  from  the 
false  aspersloDs  which  have  been  cast  oo  it,  as  if 
we  ourselves  might  have  encouraged  or  abetted 
any  such  practices;  we  have,  by  these  presents, 
thought  fit  to  signify  our  utmost  abhorrence  and 
deteattation  of  all  such  tumultuous  and  irregular 
proceedings;  and  do  hereby  further  give  notice, 
that  if  any  person  or  persons  has  or  have  suffered 
any  wound,  hurt,  damage,  or  detriment,  in  his,  or 
their  limb  or  limbs,  otherwise  than  shall  be  here- 
after specified,  the  said  person  or  persons,  upon 
applying  themselves  to  such  as  we  shall  appoint 
for  the  inspection  and  redress  of  the  grievances 
aforesaid,  shall  be  forthwith  committed  to  the  care 
of  our  principal  surgeon,  and  be  cured  at  our  own 
expense,  in  some  one  or  other  of  those  hospitals 
which  we  are  now  erecting  for  that  purpose. 

*  And  to  the  end  that  no  one  may,  either  through 
ignorance  or  inadvertency,  incur  those  penalties 
which  we  have  thought  fit  to  inflict  on  persons  of 
loo^  and  dissolute  lives,  we  do  hereby  notify  to 
the  public,  that  if  any  man  be  knocked  down  or 
assaulted  while  he  is  employed  in  his  lawful  bu- 
siness, at  proper  hours,  that  it  is  not  done  by  our 
order;  and  we  do  hereby  permit  and  allow  any 
such  person,  so  knocked  down  or  assaulted,  to  rise 
again,  and  defend  himself  in  tho  best  manner  that 
he  is  able. 

'  We  do  also  command  all  and  every  our  good 
Bobjectf,  that  they  do  not  presume,  upon  any  pre- 
text whatsoever,  to  issue  and  sally  forth  from  their 
respective  quarters  till  between  the  hoars  of  eleven 
and  twelve.  That  they  never  tip  the  lion  vpon 
man,  woman,  or  child,  till  the  clock  at  St.  Dnn- 
•tmn*s  shall  have  struck  one. 


*  TImt  the  sweat  be  never  given  but  bettreea  die 
hours  of  one  and  two;  always  provided,  that  our 
hunters  may  begin  to  hunt  a  little  after  the  cloAf 
of  the  evening,  any  thing  to  the  contrary  brms 
notwithstanding.  Provided  also,  that  if  ever  ibr> 
are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pinking,  it  dull 
always  be  in  the  most  fleshy  parts,  and  soch  as  vt 
least  exposed  to  view. 

^  It  is  albo  our  imperial  will  and  pleasure,  tint 
our  good  subjects  the  sweaters  do  establish  i^  n 
hummums  in  such  close  places,  alleys,  nooks  tnJ 
comers,  that  the  patient  or  patients  may  not  be  ic 
danger  of  catching  cold. 

*  That  the  tumblers,  to  whose  care  we  di>ftf 
commit  the  female  sex,  confine  themselves  to  Drs* 
ry  Lane,  and  the  purlieus  of  the  Temple;  aad  that 
every  other  party  and  divhion  of  oor  sobjecb  ds 
each  of  them  keep  wilhin  their  respective  qnr- 
ters  we  have  allotted  to  than.  Provided  oeter- 
thelesB,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  ia  as^ 
wise  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  honter^  nko 
have  our  full  licence  and  permission  to  eater  isw 
any  part  of  the  town  wherever  their  gaaie  shall 
lead  them. 

'  And  whereas  we  have  nothing  more  at  oar  ia* 
penal  heart  than  the  reformation  of  the  cities  si 
London  and  Westminster,  whieh  to  our  mnpcak* 
able  satisfaction  we  have  in  soaae  measure  alrra^ 
effected,  we  do  hereby  earnestly  pray  aad  e&hoit 
all  husbands,  fathers,  housekeepeti,  and  aiasim 
of  families,  in  either  of  the  aforesaid  citici,  sot 
only  to  repair  themselves  to  tbeir  respective  habi- 
tations at  early  and  seasoniMe  hoars;  batah* 
to  keep  their  wives  and  daaghten,  aona,  servaois 
and  apprentices,  from  appearing  in  the  stieeis  tf 
those  times  and  seasons  which  bay  expose  then  (o 
a  military  dMCiplioe,  as  it  b  pracfiaad  by  oar  pod 
subjects  the  Mohocks;  and  we  do  farther  pronisf, 
en  our  imperial  word,  that  as  soon  as  the  refona*- 
tion  aforesaid  shall  be  brought  about,  we  wiU 
forthwith  cause  all  hostilities  to  cease. 

*  Given  from  our  court  at  the  Devil. 

Uvem,  March  I&,I119.* 


BODGELL, 


X 
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Invidiam  plaeart  para$,  virHitt  rtUetm  f 

UOR.  Sal.  iii.  I.  ii.  re.  a 

To  aban  detraction,  wouMst  then  vtrtaefly  t 

'  MR.  SPBCT^TOR, 
*  I  HAve  not  seen  you  lately  at  any  of  the  placw 
where  1  visit,  m»  that  1  am  aftaM  yoa  aie  wWCi 
unacquainted  with  what  passes  asaoag  my  pait  «f 
the  world,  who  are,  though  I  say  It,  stilhoui  eoo- 
troversy,  the  most  accomplished  and  best  bred  ^ 
the  town.    Give  me  leave  to  tell  yon,  that  I  an 
extremely  discomposed  when  I  hear  scasidal,  aad 
am  an  utter  enemy  to  all  manner  of  dctfaniac. 
and  think  it  the  greatest  meanness  that  people  •( 
di«tinction  can  be  guilty  of.    liowever,  it  is  hafdl« 
possible  to  come  Into  company,  whcrr  yoo  da  m( 
find  them  pulling  one  another  to  pieces  aad  lui 
from  no  other  provocation  but  that  of  heariac  *^ 
one   commended.      Merit,    both   as  ta  n  it  aad 
beauty,  is  become  no  other  than  the  pamfisr  •f 
a  few  trill iitg  people*s  favour,  whirh  %on  esoasf 
possibly  arrive  at,  if  yoo  have  really  anay  ci«>sc'^ 
you  that  is  deserving.    What  they  wooM  bnac  t* 
pa»  is,  to  make  all  good  and  evil  coost^c  ts  rr^ 
port,  and  with  whispers,  catansales  and  issper»»- 
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>nces,  to  hafe  tb«  cpndvet  of  those  reports.  By 
is  mraos  ionoceoti  are  blasted  upon  their  fint 
ip^arance  in  town;  and  there  is  oothiof^  quore 
quired  to  make  a  youn|;  woman  the  object  of 
>v  and  hatred,  thsui  to  dnierve  love  and  admi- 
tion.  This  abominable  endeavour  to  suppress  or 
iii^n  every  thiof^;  that  is  praiseworthy,  is  as  frequent 
aon^  the  men  as  the  women.  If  I  can  remember 
Irnt  passed  at  a  visit  last  ni^ht,  it  will  serve  as 
I  instance  that  the  sexes  are  equally. inclined  to 
Tarnation,  with  equal  malice,  with  equal  impo* 
oce.  Jack  Triplett  came  into  my  Lady  Airy*s 
*oai  ei|;ht  of  the  clock.  You  know  the  manner 
t  sit  at  a  visit,  and  I  need  not  describe  the  cir- 
f;  but  Mr.  Triplett  came  in,  introduced  by  two 
pers,  supported  by  a  spruce  servant,  whose  hair 
under  a  cap  till  my  lady*s  candles  are  all  lifhted 
s  and  the  hour  of  ceremony  begins;  I  say.  Jack 
iplett  came  in,  and  singinic  (for  be  is  really  good 

icnpany)  **  Every  feature,  charming  creature'* 

went  on,  **  It  is  a  most  unreasonable  thing  that 
nple  cannot  go  peaceably  to  see  their  friends, 
It  these  murderers  are  let  loode.  Such  a  shape  1 
cb  an  air!  what  a  glance  was  that  as  her  chariot 
issed  by  miner' — My  lady  herself  interrupted 
m;  **  Pray  who  is  this  fide  thing?''—''  I  war- 
nt,"  says  another,  *'  'tis  the  creature  I  was  tell- 
%  your  ladyship. of  just  now." — **  You  were  teU- 
S  of?"  says  Jack;  ^  I  wish  I  had  been  so  happy 
to  have  come  in  and  heard  you,  for  I  have  not 
ords  to  say  what  she  is:  but  if  an  agreeable 
igfat,  a  oiOdort  air,  a  virgin  shame,  and  imp^i- 
»ce  of  .being  beheld  amidst  a  blaze  of  t<^  thoii- 

■d  charms "  The  whole  room  flew  out 

Oh, Mr. Triplett!" When  Mrs.  Lofty,akoown 

wle,  said,  she  believed  she  knew  whom  the  gen- 
iman  meant  $  but  she  was,  indeed,  as  he  civilly 

presented  her,   impatient  of  being  beheld 

len  taming  to  the  lady  nejEt  to  ner "^  The 

(Kt  nnbred  creature  you  ever  saw."  Another 
irsoed  the  discoucie :  "  As  unbred,  madam,  as 
Ni  may  thinlL  her,  she  is  extremely  \^elied  if  she 
the  novice  she  appears;  she  was  last  week  at  a 
Jl  till  two  in  the  morning;  Mr.  Triplett  knows 
ledier  be  was  the  happy  man  that  took  care 

her  home  i  but ^"  This  was  followed  by  some 

Lfticnlar  exception  that  each  woman  In  the  room 
ide  to  some  peculiar  grace  or  advantage ;  so  that 
r.  Triplett  was  beaten  from  one  limb  and  fea- 
re  to  another,  till  he  was  forced  to  resign  the 
lolc  woman.  In  the  end,  I  took  notice  Triplett 
corded  all  this  malice  in  his  heart ;  and  saw  in 
I  coDotenaace,  and  a  certain  waggish  shrug,  that 
designed  to  repeat  the  conversation ;  I  there- 
re  let  the  discoone  die,  and  soon  after  took  an 
casion  to  recommend  a  certain  gentleman  of  my 
quaintance  for  a  person  of  singular  modesty, 
urage,  integrity,  and  withal  as  a  man  of  an  en- 
rtaining  conversation,  to  ^hich  advantages  he  had 
»hape  and  manner  peculiarly  graceful.  Mr. 
iplett,  who  is  a  woman*s  man,  seemed  to  hear 
*  with  patience  enough  commend  the  qualities  of 
»  mind.  He  never  beard  indeed  but  that  he  was 
very  honest  man«  and  no  fool;  but  for  a  fine 
ntlemao  he  most  ask  pardon.  Upon  no  other 
undation  than  this,  Mr.  Triplett  took  occasion 
give  the  gentleman's  pedigree,  by  what  methods 
me  part  of  the  estate  was  acquired,  how  mqch 
was  behord<;n  to  a  marri^e  for  tlie  present  cir- 
im&tances  of  it;  aftpr  all,  be  could  see  iibthin| 
It  a  common  man  m  his  person,  his  hreef!l)ogy  o^ 
icierstandlng. 

^  Thus,  Air.  Spectator,  fhi^  Ipip^rtip^fit  hnn^oor 
dixniolsbing  evfry  OQ$i  lyhp  Is  pfod^ced  ii)  con- 


versation to  their  advantage,  runs  through  the 
world;  and  I  am,  I  confes),  so  fearful  of  the 
force  of  ill  tongues,  that  I 'have  begged  of  all  those 
who  are  my  well-wishers  never  io  commend  me, 
'for  it  will  but  bring  my  frailties  into  examination; 
and  I  bad  .rather  be  unobserved,  than  conspicuous 
for  disputed  perfections.  I  am  confident  a  thou- 
sand young  .people,  who  would  have  been  orna- 
ments to  society,  have,  from  fear  of  scandal,  never 
dared  to  exert  themselves  in  the  polite  arts  of  life. 
Their  lives  have  .passed  away  in  an  odious  rusticity, 
in  spite  of  great  advantages  of  person,  genius,  and 
fortune.  There  is  a  vicious  terror  of  being  blamed 
in  some  well-inclined  people,  and  a  wicked  plea- 
sure in  siippre^ing  them  in  others;  both  which  I 
recommend  to  your  spcctatorial  wisdom  to  animad- 
vert upon;  and  if  you  can  be  successful  in  it,  I 
need  not  say  how  much  you  will  deserve  of  the 
town;  but  new  toasts  will  owe  to  you  their  beauty, 
and  new  wits  their  fame. 

*'  I  am,  siA, 
'  Your  moat  obedient  humble  servant. 


*  VARY.' 


STEEIA. 
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— —  Quoa  iile  timorum 
Maximva  haud  U9gtt,  iethi  metu$  .*  inde  mendi 
Jnjtmun  mens  prona  vtris,  artimaguc  capacea 

Mortis 

LUCAN,  lib.  I.  vcr.  454. 

Thrice  happy  they  beneath  their  northern  ikict, 
Who  that  wor»t  fear,  the  fear  of  death  despiae ; 
Uenoe  they  no  care*  for  this  frail  beiog  fieel, 
3ut  niih  undauoteO  oo  the  pointed  steel, 
Provoke  approachine  fate,  and  bravely  scorn 
To  spare  that  life  which  must  ao  soon  return. 

ROWE. 

I  AX  very  much  pleased  vrith  a  consolatory  letter 
of  Phalaris  *,  to  one  who  had  lost  a  son  that  was 
a  young  man  of  great  merit.  The  thought  with 
which  he  comforts  the  afflicted  father  is,  to  the 
best  of  my  memory,  as  follows : — That  he  should 
consider  death  had  set  a  kind  of  seal  upon  his  son's 
character,  and  placed  him  out  of  the  reach  of  vice 
and  infamy :  that,  while  he  lived,  he  was  still  with- 
in the  possibility  of  falling  away  from  virtue,  and 
losing  the  fame  of  which  he  was  possessed  f . 
Deaui  only  closes  a  man's  reputation,  and  deter- 
mines it  as  good  or  bad. 

This,  among  other  motives,  may  be  one  reason 
why  we  are  naturally  averse  to  the  launching  out 
into  a  man's  praise  till  his  he^  is  laid  in  the  dust. 
Whilst  he  is  capable  of  changing,  we  may  be 
forced  to  retract  onr  opinions.  He  may  forfeit 
the  esteem  ve  have  conceived  of  htm,  and  some 
time  or  other  appear  to  us  under  a  different  light 
from  what  he  does  at  present.  In  short,  as  the  life 
of  any  man  cannot  be  called  happy  or  unhappy, 

*  The  authenticity  of  the  epittlea  d  Flialaria  baa  been 
much  contested ;  bat  whoever  wrote  thtui|  they  pjoasfw  in- 
^nite'  merit.  Sir  WilUsm  Temple  s^ys  of  them,  *  They  h«ve 
more  ^ace,  more  spirit,  more  lorce  of  wit  and  geaitu,  than 
any  others  I  have  ever  seen,  either  ancient  or  mpdem.  Soch 
diversity  of  passions  upon  such  variety  of  aotiona  and  pw- 
s^ns  of  life  apd  goverament,  such  freedom  Qf  thoufht,  such 
boldness  of  expression,  such  bounty  to  bis  friends,  such  scorn 
of  his  rnemies,  such  honour  of  learned  men,  such  esteem  of 
good,  such  knowledge  of  Uf&  euch  contempt  of  death,  with 
such  fiiercencsa  of  nature,  and  cruelty  of  revenge,  could  never 
be  rcrpresented  but  by  him  that  po3.sesaed  them.' 

f  '  Yea,  speedily  was  he  taken  away,  lest  that  wickedness 
should  alter  his  understanding,  or  deceit  benille  his  soul.— 
His  foul  pleased  the  Lprd }  theretbre  hasted  ne  to  take  him 
Sway  firom  uwmg  the  wtckcl,*  ftci  Wtadon  of  Solomon,  iv. 
11.14.  ' 
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lo  neither  can  it  be  pronounced  Ticious  or  virtuous, 
before  tlie  concloflton  of  if. 

It  was  upon  tliis  consideration  that  Epaminon- 
das,  beinjr  aslced  whether  Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  or 
he  himself,  deserved  most  to  be  esteemed  ?  *  You 
must  flnt  see  us  die,*  saith  he,  '  before  that  ques- 
tion can  be  answered." 

As  there  is  not  a  more  melancholy  consideration 
to  a  good  man  than  his  beinfc  obnoxious  to  such  a 
change,  so  there  is  nothing  more  glorious  than  to 
keep  up  an  uniformity  in  his  actions,  and  preserve 
the  beauty  of  his  character  to  the  last. 

The  end  of  a  roan^s  life  is  often  compared  to  the 
winding  up  of  a  well-written  play,  where  the  prin- 
cipal persons  still  act  in  character,  whatever  the 
fate  is  which  they  undergo.  There  is  scarce  a 
great  person  in  the  Grecian  or  Roman  history, 
whose  death  has  not  been  remarked  upon  by  some 
writer  or  other,  and  censured  or  applauded,  ac- 
cording to  the  genius  or  principleti  of  the  person 
who  has  descanted  upon  it.  Monsieur  de  St.  Ev- 
remond  is  very  particular  in  setting  forth  the  con- 
stancy and  courage  of  Petronius  Arbiter  during 
his  last  moments,  and  thinks  he  discovers  in  them 
a  greater  firmness  of  mind  and  resolution,  than  in 
the  death  of  Seneca,  Cato,  or  Socrates.  There  is 
no  question  but  this  polite  anthor*s  affectation  of 
appearing  singular  in  his  remarks,  and  making  dis- 
coveries which  had  escaped  the  observation  of 
others,  threw  him  Into  this  course  of  reflection. 
It  was  Petronius*s  merit,  that  he  died  in  the  same 
gaiety  of  temper  in  which  he  lived  i  but  ai  his  life 
was  idtogether  loose  aiid  dissolute,  the  iodifierence 
which  he  showed  at  the  close  of  it,  b  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  piece  of  natural  carelessness  and  levity, 
rather  than  fortitude.  The  resolution  of  Socrates 
proceeded  from  very  diflferent  motives,  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  well-spent  life,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  happy  eternity.  If  the  ingenious  author  above- 
mentioned  was  so  pleased  with  gaiety  of  humour 
in  a  dying  man,  he  might  have  found  a  much  no- 
bler instance  of  it  in  our  countryman  Sir  Thomas 
More. 

This  great  and  learned  man  was  famous  for  en- 
livening his  ordinal^  discourses  with  wit  and  plea- 
santry i  and,  as  Erasmus  tells  him  in  an  epistle  de- 
dicatory, acted  in  all  parts  of  life  like  a  second 
Democritus. 

He  died  upon  a  point  of  religion,  and  is  re- 
spected as  a  martyr  by  that  side  for  which  he  suf- 
fered. That  innocent  mirth,  which  had  been  so 
conspicuous  in  hb  life,  did  not  forsake  him  to  the 
last.  He  maintained  the  same  cheerfulness  of 
heart  upon  the  scaffold,  which  he  used  to  show 
at  hb  table;  and,  upon  laying  hb  head  on  the 
block  «,  gave  instances  of  that  good  humour  with 
which  be  had  always  eatertalned  hb  friends  in 
the  most  ordinary  occurrences.  His  death  was  of 
a  piece  with  his  life.  There  was  nothing  in  it  new, 
forced,  or  affected.  He  did  not  look  upon  the 
severing  hb  head  from  his  body  as  a  circumstance 
that  ought  to  produce  any  change  in  the  disposi* 
tion  of  his  mind  i  and  as  he  died  under  a  fixed  and 
settled  hope  of  immortality,  he  thought  any  un- 
usual degree  of  sorrow  and  concern  improper  oo 
such  an  occasion,  as  had  nothing  in  it  which  could 
d^ect  or  terrify  him. 

There  is  no  great  danger  of  imitation  firom  this 
example.  Men's  natural  fears  will  be  a  snfllcient 
guard  against  it  I  shall  only  observe,  that  what 
was  philosophy  in  this  extraordinary  naui,  would 


•  H«  b«dc  th*  eneutloncr  sfiiy  till  be  bad  icnsvcd  his 
beard,  ssyiagi  *  If  y  heard  has  never  coaaiittsd  any  trca- 


be  frenzy  in  one  who  docs  not  retenble  bin  at 
well  in  the  cheerfulness  of  hb  temper,  as  io  ibc 
sanctity  of  his  life  and  mannerv. 

1  shall  conclude  (his  paper  with  the  imtancf  of 
a  person  who  seems  to  me  to  have  4iowo  morr  iti« 
trepidity  and  greatness  of  soul  in  his  dying  b«>' 
ments,  than  what  we  meet  with  among  any  of  the 
most  celebrated  Greeks  and  Ronians.  I  met  with 
this  instance  in  the  History  of  the  Revolutioffe»  la 
Portugal,  written  by  the  Abbot  de  VerfoL 

When  Don  S<-bastian,  King  of  Portugal  bad 
invaded  the  territories  of  Muli  Moloc,  Knipfrw 
of  Morocco,  in  order  to  dethrone  him,  and  srt  bu 
crown  upon  the  head  of  his  nephew,  Molac  »a« 
wearing  away  with  a  dbtemper  which  be  blmwlf 
knew  was  incurable.  However,  he  preparvd  fsr 
the  reception  of  so  formidable  an  enemy.  He  tnn 
indeed  so  far  spent  with  his  sickness,  that  be  ditf 
not  expect  to  live  out  the  whoir  day,  when  tbf 
last  decisive  battle  was  given ;  but  knowing  the 
fatal  consequences  that  would  happen  to  hb  cbil> 
dren  and  people,  in  case  he  should  die  before  br 
put  an  end  to  that  war,  he  commanded  hb  priaci- 
pal  officers,  that  if  he  died  daring  the  engage^ 
ment,  they  should  conceal  his  death  from  the  ana>. 
and  that  they  should  ride  up  to  the  litter  in  wbirb 
his  corpse  was  carried,  under  pretence  of  rrcrtr. 
ing  orden  from  him  as  usual.  Before  the  battir 
iM^an,  be  was  carried  thmogh  all  the  raaks  of  bn 
army  in  an  open  litter,  as  they  stood  drawn  up  is 
array,  encouraging  them  to  fight  valiantly,  in  dr- 
fence  of  their  religion  and  country.  Finding  af- 
terwards the  battle  to  go  against  him,  thoogb  he 
was  very  near  hb  last  agonies,  be  threw  hiaisrif 
out  of  his  litter,  rallied  his  army,  and  ted  theai  oa 
to  the  charge ;  which  afterwards  ended  in  a  co«- 
plete  victMiy  on  the  side  of  the  Moors.  He  bad 
no  sooner  bnaiglK  his  men  to  the  engagement,  bat. 
finding  himself  utterty  spent,  be  was  acaio  re- 
placed in  his  litter,  where,  laying  hb  finger  on 
hb  mouth,  to  eqyoin  secresy  to  hb  oflfecn,  a  bo 
stood  about  him,  he  died  a  few  moowols  after  is 
that  posture. 

ADDISON.  £• 
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Ma  animi  datio  qutt  oemftur  in  periemik,  n  juMtttt 
vacat  pttgnatque  pro  ntii  commodU,  im  vMo  t$i. 

Tlli. 

Tbat  couniR  tnd  intrepidity  of  mind,  which  diaMoiniMba 
itielf  in  danger,  if  it  it  void  of  all  ragard  to  joitior,  ni 
■upporti  a  man  only  in  the  ponnlt  of  his  own  intcnsu 
la  vicioiM. 

Captaiw  ScirraT  was  last  night  at  the  club,  and 
produced  a  letter  from  Ipswich,  which  hit  cor* 
respondent  desired  him  to  communicate  to  hb  fKro^ 
the  Spectator.  It  contained  an  accoaot  of  ao 
engagement  between  a  French  privateer,  cimi> 
maaded  by  one  Dorainick  Pottiere,  and  a  Uttk 
vessel  of  that  place  laden  with  com,  the  saaster 
whereof,  as  I  remember  was  one  Goodwin.  Tbr 
Englishman  defended  himself  with  iacrrdibk 
bravery,  and  beat  otf  the  Preach,  after  harint 
been  boarded  three  or  four  times.  The  ttmy 
still  came  on  with  greater  fury,  and  hoped  hj  ba 
number  of  men  to  carry  the  priie,  till  at  lat  (br 
Englishman,  finding  himself  stak  apace,  and  reMy 
to  perbh,  struck :  but  the  eTect  wUck  iWs  sbf«br 
gallantry  had  upon  the  captain  of  the  privairer* 
was  no  other  than  an  unnaiily  deriie  af  vtagcasce 
for  the  Ion  be  h«l  ratained  Ui  Uf  Mfcral  «aic^>» 
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>  fold  the  Ipswich  man  Ib  a  ^eaking-tmmpet, 
t  he  would  not  take  hhn  aboard,  and  that  be 
yed  to  see  bim  sink.  Tbe  Englishman  at  the 
le  tine  obserred  a  diiorder  in  the  Tessel,  which 
rightly  jodgcd  to  proceed  from  the  diadaio  which 
ship's  crew  bad  of  their  captain's  inhumanity, 
tb  this  hope  he  went  into  bis  boat,  and  ap- 
lached  tbe  enemy.  He  was  taken  in  by  toe 
ore  in  spite  of  their  commander;  but  thoof^h 
y  receii«d  bim  against  bis  command,  they 
ited  him  when  be  was  in  the  ship  in  the  man- 
he  directed.  Pottiere  caused  hb  men  to  hold 
idvrin,  while  be  beat  bim  with  a  stick,  till  he 
Ited  with  loss  of  blood,  and  rage  of  heart ;  after 
icb  he  ordered  bim  into  irons,  without  allowing 
I  any  food,  but  such  as  one  or  two  of  the  men 
e  to  him  under  peril  of  the  like  usage.  After 
in;i^  k?pt  him  sereral  days  overwhelmed  with 
misery  of  stench,  hunger,  and  soreness,  he 
Df;ht  him  into  Calais.  The  governor  of  the 
ce  was  soon  acquainted  with  all  that  had  passed, 
Qtased  Pottiere  from  his  charge  with  ignominy, 
Rave  Goodwin  all  the  relief  which  a  man  of 
our  would  bestow  upon  an  enemy  barbarously 
tted,  to  recover  tbe  imputation  of  cruelty  upon 
prince  and  country, 

Vhen  Mr.  Sentry  bad  read  bis  letter,  full  of 
I y  other  circumstances  which  aggravate  the  bar- 
ity,  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  criticism  upon  mag- 
imity  and  courage,  and  argued  that  they  were 
parable ;  and  that  courage,  without  regard  to 
ice  and  bimianity,  was  no  other  than  tbe  fierce- 
I  of  a  wild  beast.  '  A  good  and  truly  bold 
it/  continued  he,  '  is  ever  actuated  by  reason, 
a  sense  of  honour  and  duty.  The  affectation 
tuch  a  spirit  exerts  itself  in  an  impudent  aspect, 
overbearing  conftdeAc4r,  and  a  certain  negli- 
ce  of  giving  offence.  This  is  visible  in  all  the 
king  youths  you  see  about  this  town,  who  are 
J  in  assemblies,  unawed  by  the  presence  of 
;  and  virtuous  men ;  in  a  word,  insensible  of 
the  honours  and  decencies  of  human  life.  A 
aeless  fellow  takes  advantage  of  merit  clothed 
I  modesty  and  magnanimity,  and,  in  the  eyes 
ittle  people,  appears  sprightly  and  agreeable ; 
le  the  raao  of  resolution  and  true  gallantry  is 
'looked  and  disregarded,  if  not  despised.  There 
propriety  in  all  things;  and  I  believe  what 
scholars  call  just  and  sublime,  in  opposition  to 
id  and  bombast  expression,  may  give  you  an 
I  of  what  I  mean,  when  I  say  modesty  is  the 
ain  indication  of  a  great  spirit,  and  impudence 
affectation  of  it.  He  that  writes  with  judg- 
t,  and  never  rises  into  Improper  warmths,  ma^ 
Its  the  true  force  of  genius ;  in  like  manner,  be 
is  quiet  and  equal  in  his  behaviour,  is  sup- 
ed  in  that  deportment  by  what  we  may  call 
courage.  Alas !  it  is  not  so  easy  a  thing  to 
t  brave  man  as  the  unthinking  part  of  mankind 
pne.  To  dare,  is  not  all  that  there  is  in  it. 
privateer  we  were  just  now  talking  of,  had 
ness  enough  to  attack  his  enemy,  but  not 
Jincas  of  mind  enough  to  admire  the  same 
ity  exerted  by  that  enemy  in  defending  him- 
Thus  his  base  and  little  mind  was  wholly 
*n  up  in  the  sordid  regard  to  the  prize  of 
zh  be  failed,  and  the  damage  done  to  his  own 
H ;  and  therefore  he  used  an  honest  man,  who 
nded  his  own  from  him,  in  the  manner  as  he 
id  a  tfaief  that  should  rob  biuu 
lie  was  equally  disappointed,  and  had  not 
it  enough  to  consider,  tnat  one  case  would  be 
table  and  the  other  criminal.  Malice,  rancour, 
ed,  vengeance,  ara  what  t«ar  the  broastsof  mean 


men  in  fight;  but  fame,  glory,  canqnests,  desires 
of  opportunities  to  pardon  and  oblige  their  op- 
pnsen,  are  what  glow  in  the  minds  of  the  gallant.* 
Tbe  captain  ended  his  discourse  with  a  specimen 
of  his  book-learning ;  and  gave  us  to  undentand, 
that  he  had  read  a  French  author  on  tbe  subject  of 
justness  in  point  of  gallantry.  *  I  love,*  said  Mr. 
Sentry,  *  a  critic  who  mixes  the  rules  of  life  with 
annotations  upon  writers.  My  author,*  added  he, 
*  in  bis  discourse  upon  epic  poem,  takes  occasion 
to  speak  of  tbe  same  quality  of  courage  drawn  in 
tbe  two  different  characters  of  Tornus  and  iBneas. 
He  makes  courage  the  chief  and  greatest  ornament 
of  Tumus ;  but  in  iEneaa  there  are  many  others 
which  outsbife  it ;  among  the  rest,  that  of  pit* ty. 
Tnrnos  is  therefore  all  along  painted  by  tbe  poet 
full  of  ostentation,  his  language  haughty  and  vain- 
glorious, as  placing  his  honour  in  the  manifest  a- 
tion  of  his  valour:  iBneas  speaks  little,  is  slow  to 
acti^,  and  shows  only  a  sort  of  defensive  courage. 
If  eqtiTpage  and  address  make  Turnus  appear  more 
coumreoos  than  .£neas,  conduct  and  success  prove 
iEnelii^  more  valiant  than  T^^mm, 

STEELE.  j; 
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fn  tt'Omnis  domuM  incUnata  rfcumbtt. 

yiRG.  Mn,  xli.  ver.  5f. 

On  thee  the  fortunes  of  onr  house  depend. 

If  we  look  into  the  three  great  heroic  poems  which 
have  appeared  in  the  world,  we  may  observe  that 
they  are  built  upon  very  slight  foundations.  Homer 
lived  near  300  years  after  the  Trojan  war ;  and,  as 
the  vKriting  of  history  was  not  then  in  use  among 
the  Greeks,  we  may  very  well  suppose  that  the  tra« 
dition  of  Achilles  and  Ulysses  baud  brought  down 
but  very  few  particulars  to  his  knowledge ;  though 
there  is  no  question  but  be  has  wrought  into  bit 
two  poems  such  of  their  remarkable  adventures  aa 
were  still  talked  of  among  his  contemporaries. 

The  story  of  iEneas,  on  which  Virgil  founded 
his  poem,  was  likewise  very  bare  of  circumstancet, 
and  by  that  means  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
embellishing  it  with  fiction,  and  giving  a  full  range 
to  his  own  invention.  We  find,  however,  that  he 
has  interwoven.  In  the  course  of  his  &ble,*the 
principal  particulars,  which  were  generally  be- 
lieved among  the  Romans,  of  jEneas's  voyage  and 
settlement  in  Italy. 

The  reader  may  find  an  abridgment  of  the 
whole  story,  as  collected  out  of  the  ancient  histo- 
rians, and  as  it  was  received  among  the  Romans, 
in  Dionysins  Halicaraassus. 

Since  none  of  the  critics  have  considered  VirgiPs 
fable  with  relation  to  this  history  of  iEneas,  it 
may  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to  examine  it  iu  this 
fight,  so  far  as  regards  my  present  purpose.  Who- 
ever looks  into  the  abridgment  above-mentioned, 
will  find  that  the  chaiacter  of  JEncaa  is  filled  with 
piety  to  the  gods,  and  a  superstitious  observation 
of  prodigies,  oracles,  and  predictions.  Viigil  has 
not  only  preserved  this  character  in  the  person  of 
iEneas,  but  has  given  a  place  in  his  poem  to  those 
particular  prophecies  which  l|e  found  recorded  of 
him  in  history  and  traditlpn.  The  poet  took  the 
matters  of  fact  as  they  came  down  to  him,  and 
circumstanced  thepi  aftier  his  own  manner,  to 
make  them  appear  the  more  natural,  agreeable,  or 
surprising.  I  believe  very  many  rraders  Inve 
been  shocked  at  that  ludicrous  prophecy  which  009 
3i 
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of  the  barpiet  preoooDces  f  the  Trojans  in  (he 
third  book,  namely,  that  before  they  had  built 
their  intended  city,  they  should  be  reduced  by 
hunger  to  eat  their  very  tables.  But,  ivhen  they 
bear  that  this  was  one  of  the  circumstances  that 
had  been  transmitted  to  the  Romans  in  the  history 
of  £oeas,  they  will  think  the  poet  did  very  well 
in  taking  notice  of  it.  The  historian  above-men- 
tioned acquaints  us,  that  a  prophetess  had  foretold 
^neas  that  he  should  take  his  voyage  westward, 
till  his  companions  should  eat  their  tables;  and 
tliat,  accordingly,  upon  his  landing  in  Italy,  as 
they  were  eating  their  tlesh  upon  cakes  of  bread 
for  want  of  other  conveniences,  they  afterwards 
fed  on  the  cakes  themselves  t  upon  which  one  of 
the  company  said  merrily,  *•  We  are  eating  our 
tables/  They  immediately  took  the  hint,  says  the 
historian,  and  concluded  the  prophecy  to  be  ful- 
filled. As  Virgil  did  not  think  it  proper  tj^omit 
so  material  a  particular  in  the  history  of  4»aeas, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  with  how- much 
judgment  he  has  qualified  it,  and  taken  off^very 
thing  that  might  have  appeared  improper^ifor  a 
passage  in  an  heroic  poem.  The  prophetc^  who 
forctels  it,  is  an  hungry  harpy,  as  the  person  who 
discovers  it  is  young  Ascanius, 

'  Hmu  ttiam  mtmoM  comumimu$,  inquU  Iulu\?^ 
*  JEn.  vil.  ver.  116. 

*  See,  we  devour  the  plates  on  which  we  fed.'     * 

DRYD£N. 

Such  an  observation,  which  is  beautiful  in  the 
mouth  of  a  boy,  would  have  been  ridiculous  from 
any  other  of  the  company.  I  am  apt  to  think  that 
the  changing  of  the  Trojan  fleet  into  water- 
nymphs,  which  is  the  most  violent  machine  in  the 
whole  i£neid,  and  has  given  offence  to  several  cri- 
tics, may  be  accounted  for  the  same  way.  Virgil 
himself,  before  he  begins  that  relation,  premises, 
that  what  he  was  going  to  tell  appeared  incredible, 
but  that  it  was  justified  by  tradition,  What  fur- 
ther confirms  me  that  this  change  of  the  fleet  was 
a  celebrated  circumstance  in  the  history  of  .Eneas, 
i5,  that  Ovid  has  given  a  place  to  the  same  meta- 
morphosis in  bis  account  of  the  heathen  mytho- 
lo^'v. 

None  of  the  critics  I  have  met  with  have  consi- 
dered the  fable  of  the  ^ncid  in  this  light,  and 
taken  notice  how  the  tradition  on  which  it  was 
founded,  authorizes  those  parts  in  it  which  appear 
most  exceptionable.  I  hope  the  length  of  this  re^ 
flection  will  not  make  it  unacceptable  to  the  curi- 
ous part  of  my  readers. 

The  history  which  was  the  basis  of  Milton's 
poem,  is  still  shorter  than  either  that  of  the  Iliad, 
•r  JEne'td,  The  poet  has  likewise  taken  care  to 
insert  every  circumstance  of  it  in  the  body  of  his 
fable.  The  ninth  book,  which  we  are  here  to 
consider,  is  raised  upon  that  brief  account  in  scrip- 
ture, wherein  we  are  told,  that  the  serpent  was 
more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field  s  that  he 
tempted  the  woman  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fniit ; 
that  she  was  overcome  by  this  temptation,  and  that 
Adam  followed  her  example.  From  these  few 
particulars  Milton  has  formed  one  of  the  most  en- 
tertaining fables  that  invention  ever  prodoced.  He 
has  disposed  of  these  several  circumstances  among 
•o  many  beautifiil  and  natural  fictions  of  his  own, 
that  his  whole  story  looks  only  like  a  comment 
upon  sacred  writ,or  rather  seems  to  be  a  full  and  com- 
plete relation  of  what  the  other  is  only  an  epitome. 
i  have  insisted  the  longer  on  this  consideration,  as 
I  look  apoo  the  dispoiltioa  and  cootrivsace  of  the 


fable  to  be  the  principal  beauty  of  the  aiolk  book, 
which  has  more  story  in  it,  and  is  fuller  of  hty. 
dents,  than  any  other  in  the  whole  poem.    Sauj:  i 
traversing  the  globe,  and  still  keeping  witbio  itr 
shadow  of  the  night,  as  fearing  to  be  discovered  by 
the  angel  of  the  uin,  who  had  before  detected  bin, 
is  one  of  those  beautiful  imaginations  with  wbtrs 
he  introduces  this  his  second  scries  of  ad%en(wrn 
Having  examined  the  nature  of  ever>  creatorr, 
and  found  out  one  which  was  the  most  proper  tic 
his  purpose,  he  again  returns  to  Paradise;  and.  iv 
avoid  difecovery,  sinks  by  night  with  a  rt>rr  u.t 
ran  under  the  garden,  and  rises  up  again  ibrut;  <  a 
fountain  that  issued  from  it  by  the  tree  of  litr.  I  * 
poet,  who,  as  we  have  before  taken  notice,  spraki  i 
as  little  as  possible  io  bis  own  person,  and,  afirr  j 
the  example  of  Homer,  fills  ci/cry  part  of  hia  nu.i 
with  manners  and  characters,  introdaces  a  soliKiq'  y 
of  this  infernal  agent,  who  was  thus  fe«tle»«  in  ur  | 
destruction  of  man.    He  is  then  described  a«  f}'*6 1 • ; 
through  the  garden,  under  the  resenblancr  o:  4 
mist,  in  order  io  find  out  that  creature  io  wbirb  br 
designed  to  tempt  oar  first  parents.    This  de-rv  ,<  j 
tion  has  something  in   it  very  poetical  and  iw« 
prising: 

*  So  saying,  through  each  thicket  dank  or  dry, 

like  a  black  mitt  low  crecptng,  be  held  on 

His  mlduight  search,  where  soonett  he  might  find 

The  serpen  t :  bim  fast  sleeping  tttx^n  h«  foviid 

In  labyrinth  of  many  a  iDuno  sclf-roird, 

His  head  the  midst,  well  stor*d  with  subtle  wilci.* 

The  author  afterwards  gives  us  a  def«>riptioc  if 
the  morning,  which  is  wonderfully  soitable  to  » 
divine  poem,  and  peculiar  to  that  fint  season  kI 
nature.  He  represents  the  earth,  before  it  «ai 
cursed,  as  a  great  altar  breathing  out  its  iacr  > 
from  all  parts,  and  tending  op  a  pleasant  »&<«•' 
to  the  nostrils  of  its  Creator  t  to  which  be  add*  * 
noble  idea  of  Adam  and  £ve,  as  oflering  ti'J 
morning  worship,  and  filling  up  the  nnivenaJ  cu- 
cert  of  praise  and  adomtton : 

<  Now  when  a  sacred  light  began  io  dawn 
In  Eden  on  the  humid  ik>wer»,  that  bfcathM 
Their  morning  incense,  when  all  thloea  that  bfvttU 
From  tb*  earth's  great  altar  send  up  siirot  praise 
To  the  Creator,  and  his  oostrib  fill 
With  grateful  smell;  fbrlb  came  the  banian  pair, 
And  joined  their  vocal  worship  to  the  choir 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice  .* 

The  dispute  which  follows  between  our  t«o  fr  t 
parents,  is  represented  with  great  art  It  p*^ 
ceeds  from  a  difference  of  judgment,  not  of  pa^ 
sion,  and  is  managed  with  reation,  not  «itk  b^ai. 
ft  is  such  a  dispute  as  wc  may  suppose  migkt  bar r 
happened  in  Paradise,  had  wan  continued  hspp} 
and  innocent.  There  is  a  grent  delicacy  is  '-'' 
moralities  which  are  interspersed  in  Adam's  <  - 
course,  and  which  the  most  ordinary  reader  <ax* 
not  but  take  notice  of.  That  force  of  \o\e  wbi-^ 
the  father  of  mankind  so  finely  describes  is  t*r 
eighth  book,  and  which  is  inserted  in  mv  Iwt  >*- 
turday*s  paper,  shows  itself  here  in  mao\  it  ' 
stances :  as  in  those  fond  regards  he  casts  tows:  * 
Eve  at  her  parting  from  him : 

<  Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  ponaM 
DelighteO|  but  desiring  more  her  stay. 
Oft  be  to  ber  his  charge  of  quick  return 
Repeated  ;  she  to  him  as  oft  engaaM 
To  be  returned  by  noon  smid  the  bow  Y* 

Tn  his  impatience  and  amosemcnt  doriag  krr  sv 
sencc: 


Adam  the  while* 


Waiting  deilreos  ber  return,  had 
Of  choicest  flow*n  a  garfamd  to  adorn 
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Her  tresses^  »nd  ha  rural  labovn  crows. 
As  reapers  oft  are  wont  thetr  harvest  queen. 
Great  joy  be  promised  to  his  thoughlb,  and  new 
Solace  in  her  retam,  so  long  deUy'd.' 

lot  particularly  io  that  passionate  ipeecb, 
rre,  seeing  ber  irrecoTcrably  lost,  he  resolves  to 
ibh  with  her,  rather  than  to  live  without  her : 
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Some  cursed  firaud 


Or  enemy  hath  beguii'd  thee,  yet  unknown, 
And  me  with  thee  hath  niin'di  for  with  thee 
Certain  my  resolution  is  to  die : 
Ho*  can  I  live  witiiout  thee  ?  how  forc^ 
Thy  Bwcet  convene  and  love  so  dearly  join'd, 
To  live  again  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn  i 
Should  God  create  another  Eve,  and  I 
Another  rib  afford,  yet  loss  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart  i  no,  no!  I  feel 
The  link  of  nature  draw  me :  flesh  of  flesh, 
Uooe  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  from  thy  state 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  bliss  or  woe!' 

'he  beginning  of  this  speech,  and  the  prepara- 
I  to  it,  are  animated  with  the  same  spirit  as  the 
elusion,  which  1  have  here  quoted. 
he  several  wiles  which  are  put  in  practice  by 
tempter,  when  he  found  Eve  separated  from 
hasband,  the  many  pleading  images  of  nature 
ch  are  intermixed  in  this  part  of  the  story, 
1  its  gradual  and  regular  progress  to  the  fatal 
liitropbe,  are  so  very  remarkable,  that  it  would 
uperfluous  to  point  out  their  respective  bean- 
have  avoided  mentioning  any  particular  siroi- 
ies  in  my  remarks  on  this  great  work,  because 
ve  given  a  general  account  of  them  in  my  pa- 
on  the  first  book.  There  is  one,  however, 
lii  part  of  the  poem  which  I  shall  here  quote, 
t  i>  not  only  verj  beautiful,  but  the  closest  of 
io  the  whole  poem;  I  mean  that  where  the 
ent  is  described  as  rolling  forward  in  all  his 
e,  animated  by  the  evil  spirit,  and  conducting 
to  ber  destruction,  while  Adam  was  at  too 
It  a  distance  from  her  to  give  her  his  assistance, 
be  several  particnlan  are  all  of  them  wrought 
the  following  similitude : 


He  scrupled  not  to  cat 


Hope  elevates,  and  ioy 


Brightens  his  crest;  as  when  a  wandering  fire, 
Compact  of  onrtoous  vapour,  which  the  night 
i.>>ndenses,  and  the  cold  environs  rovod. 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame, 
[Which  oft,  thev  say,  some  evil  spirit  attends) 
^orenng  and  blazing  with  delusive  light, 
Muleads  tb'  amaz'd  nieht-wandctcr  from  bis  way 
To  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  through  p<Mid  or  pool, 
Taere  itwallowM  up  and  lost,  from  succour  far.' 

bat  secret  intoxication  of  pleasure,  with  all 
r  tramient  flushings  of  guilt  and  joy,  which 
poet  represents  in  our  first  parents  upon  their 
og  the  forbidden  fruit,  to  those  flaggings  of 
it,  damps  of  sorrow,  and  mutual  accusations 
ch  sotxeed  it,  are  conceived  with  a  wonderfn  1 
^ination,  and  described  in  very  natural  senti- 
ils. 

^ben  Dido,  in  the  fourth  iEneid,  yielded  to 
fatal  temptation  which  ruined  her,  Viigil  tells 
ie  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  were  fllled  with 
iei  of  lightning,  and  the  nymphs  howled  upon 
mountain  tops.  Milton,  in  the  same  poetical 
if,  has  described  all  nature  as  disturbed  upon 
'a  eating  the  forbidden  fruit : 

'  So  saying,  her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  plucked,  sbe  eat  t 
tlanh  felt  the  woaiuL  and  Nature  from  her  teat 
Sighing,  ttaioagh  all  her  works  gave  signs  of  woe 
That  ail  was  lost ^ 

Jpon  Adaoi*B  falling  into  the  same  guilt,  the 
^le  creaiion  appears  a  second  time  in  coo- 
aons: 


Against  his  better  knowledge}  not  deceiv'd| 

But  fondly  overcome  with  female  charm. 

Earth  trembled  from  ber  entrails,  as  again 

In  pangs,  and  Nature  gave  a  seomd  groan; 

Sky  lour'd,  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 

Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin.* 

As  all  nature  suffered  by  the  guilt  of  our  first 
parents,  these  symptoms  of  trouble  and  consterna* 
tion  are  wonderfully  imagined,  not  only  as  prodj* 
gics,  but  as  marks  of  her  sympathising  in  the  fall 
of  man. 

Adam's  converse  with  Eve,  after  having  eaten 
the  forbidden  fruit,  is  an  exact  copy  of  that  be* 
tween  Jupiter  and  Juno  in  the  fourteenth  Iliad* 
Juno  there  approaches  Jnpiter  with  the  girdle 
which  she  had  received  from  Venus  j  upon  which 
he  tells  her,  that  she  appeared  more  charming  and 
desirable  than  she  had  ever  done  before,  even 
when  their  loves  were  at  the  highest.  The  poet 
afterwards  describes  them  as  reposing  on  a  summit 
of  mount  Ida,  which  produced  under  them  a  bed 
of  flowers,  the  lotus,  the  crocus,  and  the  hyacinth  i 
and  concludes  his  description  with  their  falling 
asleep. 

Let  the  reader  compare  this  with  the  following 
passage  in  Milton,  which  begins  with  Adam's  speech 
to  Eve: 

"  For  never  did  thy  beauty,  since  the  day 
T  saw  thee  first,  and  wedded  thee,  adnm'a 
With  all  perfections,  so  inflame  my  sense 
With  ardour  to  enjoy  thee,  fairer  now 
Than  ever,  bounty  of  this  virtuous  tree," 

*  So  said  he,  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 
Of  amorous  intent,  well  understood 
Of  Eve,  whose  eye  darted  contagious  fire. 
Her  hand  he  seiz'd,  and  to  a  shady  bank, 
Thick  over-head  with  verdant  roof  embower'd, 
He  led  her  nothing  loth ;  flowers  were  the  coueb| 
Pansies,  and  violets,  and  asphodel. 
And  hyacinth,  Earth's  freshest  softest  lap. 
There  they  their  fill  of  love  and  love's  disport 
Took  largely  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal. 
The  solace  of  their  sin,  till  dewy  sleep 
OppressM  them  — — » 

As  no  poet  seems  ever  to  have  studied  Homer 
more,  or  to  have  more  resembled  him  in  the  great- 
ness of  genius,  than  Milton,  I  think  I  should  have 
given  but  a  very  imperfect  account  of  its  beauties^ 
if  I  bad  not  observed  the  most  remarkable  pas- 
sages which  look  like  parallels  in  these  two  great 
authors.  I  might,  in  the  course  of  these  criticisms* 
have  taken  notice  of  many  particular  lines  and  ex- 
pressions which  are  translated  from  the  Greek 
poet ;  but  as  I  thought  this  wotild  have  appeared 
too  minute  and  over-curioos,  I  have  purposely 
omitted  them.  The  greater  incidents,  however,  arc 
not  only  set  oflT  by  being  shown  in  the  same  light 
with  several  of  thie  same  nature  in  Homer,  but  by 
that  means  may  be  also  guarded'  against  the  eavUi 
of  the  tasteless  or  ignorant. 


▲OOISON. 
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■     Si  ad  honestattm  nati  aumui,  ea  aut  tola  ti- 

petenda  <3t,  aut  eerie  omni  pondere  graviar  tH  Atf- 
bttida  quam  reliquu  omnia. 

TUIL. 

If  virtue  be  the  end  of  our  being,  it  must  cither  ingress  our 
whole  coDcem,  or  at  least  take  place  of  all  our  other  io* 
terests. 

Will  Honetcomb  was  complaining  to  me  yester- 
day, that  the  conversation  of  the  town  is  so  altered 
of  late  yean,  that  a  fine  gentleman  is  at  a  lo>s  for 
matter  to  start  discourse,  an  weU  as  unable  to  fall  ta 
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wilft  the  Ulk  he  generally  meed  wUh^  Will  takes 
notice,  that  there  is  now  an  evil  under  the  sun 
which  he  supposes  to  be  entirely  new,  because  not 
mentioned  by  any  satirist,  or  moralist,  in  any  ai^e. 

*  Men,'  said  he,  *•  grow  knaves  sooner  than  they 
ever  did  since  the  creation  of  the  world  before.' 
If  yon  read  the  tragedies  of  the  la&t  age«  you  find 
the  artful  men,  and  persons  of  intrigue,  are  ad- 
vanced very  far  in  years,  and  beyond  the  plea- 
anres  and  ssUlics  of  yoqth ;  but  now  Will  observes. 
Chat  the  young  have  taken  in  the  vices  of  the  aged, 
and  you  shall  have  a  man  of  five-and-twenty, 
crafty,  false,  and  intriguing,  not  ashamed  to  over> 
reach,  cozen,  and  beguile.    My  friend  adds,  that, 
till  about  the  latter  end  of  King  Charles's  reign, 
(here  was  nota  rascal  of  any  eminence  under  forty. 
In  the  places  of  resort  for  conversation,  you  now 
hear  nothing  but  what  relates  to  the  improving 
men's  fortunes,  without  regard  to  the  methods  to- 
wards  It.    This  Is  so  fashionable,  that  young  men 
form  themselves  upon  a  certain  neglect  of  every 
thing  that  is  candid,  simple,  and  worthy  of  true 
esteem ;  and  affect  being  )  et  worsQ  than  they  are, 
by  acknowledging,  in  their  general  turn  of  mind 
and  discourse,  tli^t  they  have  not  any  remaining 
value  for  true  honour  and  honesty  {  preferring  the 
capacity  of  being  artful  to  gain  their  ends,  to  the 
merit  of  despising  those  ends  when  they  come  in 
competition  with  their  honesty.    All  this  is  due  tu 
the  very  silly  pride  that   generally  prevails,  of 
being  valued   for   the  ability  of  carrying  their 
point!  io  a  word,  from  the  opinion  that  shallow 
and  unexperienced  people  entertain  of  the  short- 
lived force  of  cunning.    But  I  shall,  before  I  en- 
ter upon  the  various  faces,  which  folly,  covered 
with  artifice,  puts  on  to  impose  upon  the  unthink- 
ing, produce  a  great  authority  «  for  asserting,  chat 
nothing  but  truth  and  ingenuity  has  any  lasting 
good  effect,  even  upon  a  man's  fortune  and  inte- 
rest. 

^  Truth  and  reality  have  all  the  advantages  of 
appearance,  and  many  more.  If  the  show  of  any 
thing  be  good  for  any  thing,  I  am  sure  sincerity  is 
belter;  for  why  does  any  man  dissemble,  or  seem 
to  be  that  which  he  is  not,  but  because  he  thinks  it 
good  to  have  such  a  quality  as  he  pretends  to  ?  for 
to  counterfeit  and  dissemble,  is  to  pat  on  the  ap. 
pearaoce  of  tome  real  excellency.  Now  the  best 
way  in  the  worid  for  a  man  to  seem  to  be  any 
thing,  is  really  to  be  what  he  would  seem  to  be. 
Besides  that  it  is  many  times  as  troublesome  to 
make  good  lh»  pretence  of  a  good  quality,  as  to 
have  it ;  and  if  a  man  have  it  not,  it  is  ten  to  one 
bat  he  is  discovered  to  want  it,  and  then  all  his 
pains  and  labour  to  seem  to  have  it,  is  lost.  There 
tt  something  unnatural  in  painting,  which  a  skilfnl 
eye  will  eaaily  discern  from  native  beauty,  and 
complexion. 

'  It  is  hard  to  personate  and  act  a  part  long; 
for  whest  truth  is  not  at  Che  bottom,  natnre  will 
always  he  endeavouring  to  return,  and  will  peep 
out  and  betray  herself  one  time  or  other.  There- 
fore If  any  man  think  it  convenient  to  seem  good, 
let  him  be  so  indeed;  and  then  his  goodness  will 
appear  to  every  body's  sattefacCion ;  so  that  upon 
all  accounts  sincerity  is  true  wisdom.  Particularly 
as  to  the  affairs  of  this  world,  integrity  hath  many 
advantages  over  all  the  fine  and  artificial  ways  of 
dissimulation  and  deceits  it  it  much  the  plainer 
and  easier,  much  the  safer  and  more  secure  way  of 
dealing  in  the  worid ;  It  has  leu  of  trouble  and 

•  Tl)«  futlowinff  Extneti  are  from  the  Sermons  of  Abp. 
Tilloiwo,  iu  folio,  vol  ii.  Skrm.  i. 


difBculty,of  iotanglementand  perplexity,  •fdasrrr 
and  hazard,  in  it;  it  is  the  shortest  and  aeamt  nay 
to  our  end,  carrying  us  thither  in  a  scraigfat  lu^. 
and  will  hold  out  and  last  longesL  Tbe  an»  v: 
deceit  and  cunning  do  continually  grow  weaker, 
and  less  effectual  and  serviceable  to  then  that  a<< 
them;  whereas  integrity  gains  strength  by  lar,  ^jii 
the  more  and  longer  any  man  practiseth  it,  tiic 
greater  service  it  does  him,  by  confirming  his  rq*)*- 
tation,  and  encouraging  those  with  whom  hr  h^-tr 
to  do,  to  repose  the  greatest  trust  and  coolideoce 
in  bim,  which  is  an  unspeakable  advantage  in  tW 
business  aod  affairs  of  life. 

*  Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itietf,  and  needi 
nothing  to  help  it  out  $  it  is  always  near  at  hand, 
and  sits  upon  our  lips,  and  is  ready  to  drop  oci 
before  we  are  aware;  whereas  a  lie  b  trouble, 
some,  and  sets  a  man's  inv^tion  upon  the  rart. 
and  one  trick  needs  a  great  many  more  to  mmke  it 
good.  It  is  like  building  upon  a  false  fooadaii^c, 
which  continually  stands  in  need  of  props  to  shorr 
it  up,  and  proves  at  last  more  chargeable,  than  u 
have  raised  a  substantial  building  at  first  apoo  a 
true  and  solid  foundation ;  for  sincerity  b  fiim  mmi 
substantial,  and  there  is  nothing  hollow  and  «»- 
sound  in  it,  and  because  it  b  plain  and  open,  fnn 
no  discovery ;  of  which  the  crafty  man  b  adwu%i 
in  danger;  and  when  be  thinks  he  walks  in  tat 
dark,  all  hb  pretences  are  so  transpareot,  that  he 
that  runs  may  read  them ;  he  b  the  last  naa  tkai 
finds  himself  to  be  found  out,  and  whQst  be  takrt 
it  for  granted  that  he  makes  foob  of  othcn,  he 
renders  himself  ridiculous. 

*  Add  to  all  this,  that  sincerity  b  the  most  cd»- 
pendious  wisdom,  and  an  excellent  instrument  f«r 
the  speedy  dispatch  of  busineas;  it  crcntca  coot.. 
dence  in  those  we  have  to  deaj  with,  snvcs  tir 
labour  of  many  inquiries,  and  brings  things  to  sa 
issue  in  a  few  words.  It  is  like  travelling  ia  a 
plain  beaten  road,  which  commonly  brUi|ps  «  maii 
sooner  to  his  journey's  end  than  by-wajv  ia  mhkh 
men  often  lose  themselves.  In  a  word,  whataoeirr 
conveniencies  may  be  thought  to  l»e  ia  fkladwad 
and  dissimulation,  it  is  soon  over;  bat  the  iaoos- 
venience  of  it  b  perpetual,  because  it  brinp  * 
man  under  an  everlasting  jealousy  and  sufpicJos, 
so  that  he  is  not  believed  when  he  speaks  trod, 
nor  trusted  perhaps  when  be  means  hnarnN. 
When  a  man  has  once  forfeited  the  repotatioo  ef 
his  integrity,  he  b  set  fast ;  and  nothing  will  chcs 
serve  his  turn,  neither  troth  nor  falsehood. 

'  And  I  have  often  thought,  that  God  hath  in  In 
great  wisdom  hid  from  men  of  false  and  dbhoaert 
miqds,  the  wonderful  ad\antages  of  truth  and  ic- 
tegrity   to   the  prosperity   even  of  oar  vorldJv 
affkirs :  these  men  are  so  blinded  by  their  covel- 
ousness  and  ambition,  that  they  cannot  look  be- 
yond a  present  advantage,  nor  forbear  to  seise 
upon  it,  though  by  wav»  never  so  indirect:  chrv 
cannot  see  so  far  as  to  the  remotest  conscqiieoce  of 
a  steady  integrity,  and  the  vast  benefit  and  advan- 
tages which  it  will  bring  a  num  at  last.    Were  Uc 
this  sort  of  men  wise  and  clear-sighted  cnoogh  co 
discern  this,  they  would  be  honest  oat  of  very 
knavery,  not  out  of  any  love  to  honesly  and  vir- 
tue, but  with  a  crafty  design  to  promote  and  ad- 
vance more  effectuallv  their  own  laterttts;  and 
therefore  the  justice  of  tbe  Divine  Pmvsdence  btfh 
hid  this  truest  point  of  wisdom  from  their  ejo^ 
that  bad  men  might  not  be  npoa  equal  toass  a  tA 
the  just  and  upright,  and  serve  theu*  own  wiciti 
de&if^ns  by  honest  and  lawful  meaniL 

'  Indeed,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  ia  tW 
world  for  a  day»  and  should  never  have 
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0  coD?en«  more  with  mankind,  never  more  need 
heir  good  opinion  or  good  word,  it  were  then  no 
teat  matter  (spealctng  as  to  the  concernments  of 
bb  world)  if  a  man  upent  his  reputation  all  at 
Dce,  and  ventured  it  at  one  throw :  bnt  if  he  be 
0  continue  in  the  world,  and  would  have  the  ad* 
antage  of  convenation  whibt  be  is  in  it,  let  him 
lake  use  of  truth  and  sincerity  in  all  his  words 
ad  actions;  for  nothing  bat  this  will  last  and  hold 
Dt  to  the  end :  all  other  arts  will  fail,  bnt  truth 
nd  integrity  will  carry  a  man  through,  and  bear 
im  OQt  to  the  last." 


tTE£LE. 
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In  Unui  labor  •— — . 

VIRG.  Gcorg.  It.  Tcr.  6. 

Tho'  low  the  lubject,  it  deserves  our  pains. 

H£  gentleman  who  obliges  the  world  in  general, 
id  me  in  particnlar,  with  his  thoughts  upon  edu- 
lioD,  has  just  sent  me  the  following  letter. 

1  TAKE  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  foorth  letter  • 
'00  the  education  of  youth.  In  my  last  I  gave 
Q  my  thoagbts  about  some  particular  tasks  which 
conceived  it  might  not  be  amim  to  mix  with  their 
ul  exercises,  in  order  to  give  them  an  early 
uooing  of  virtue ;  I  shall  in  this  propose  some 
len,  which  I  fancy  might  contribnte  to  give  them 
right  turn  for  the  worlds  and  enable  them  to 
Lke  their  way  in  it. 

'  The  design  of  learning  is,  as  I  take  it,  either  to 
uler  a  man  an  agreeable  companion  to  himself, 
1  teach  him  to  support  solitude  with  pleasure  i 

if  be  is  not  bom  to  an  estate,  to  supply  that 
feet,  and  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  acquiring 
^  A  penon  who  applies  himself  to  learning 
th  the  first  of  these  views,  may  be  said  to  study 
'  ornament ;  as  be  who  proposes  to  himself  the 
ond,  properly  studies  for  use.  The  one  does  it 
raise  himself  a  fortune ;  the  other,  to  set  off  that 
ich  be  Is  already  possessed  of.  But  as  far  the 
ater  part  of  mankind  are  included  in  the  latter 
»,  I  shall  only  propose  some  methods  at  present 

the  service  of  such  who  expect  to  advance 
m&eUes  io  the  world  by  their  learning.  In 
ler  to  which  I  shall  premise,  that  many  more 
Ues  have  been  acquired  by  4ittle  accomplish- 
nts  than  by  extraordinary  ones  i  those  qualities 
ich  make  the  greatest  figure  in  the  eye  of  the 
rid,  not  being  always  the  most  useful  in  them- 
fn,  or  the  most  advantageous  to  their  owners. 

The  posta  which  require  men  of  shining  and 
utmmon  parts  to  discharge  them,  are  so  very  few, 
I  many  a  great  genius  goes  out  of  the  world 
liiout  ever  having  had  an  opportunity  to  exert 
-if;  whereas  persons  of  ordiimry  endowments 
tt  with  occasions  fitted  to  their  parts  and  capap 
«s  every  day  in  the  cosomon  occurrences  of  life. 

1  am  acquainted  with  two  penons  who  were  for* 
rly  school-fellows  f,  and  have  been  good  friends 
T  since.    One  of  them  was  not  only  thought  an 

See  ?«M.  307,  S13,  and  397. 

I>ean  Swift,  and  Mr.  Stratford,  a  merchant  *  Stratford  l» 
th  a  pluoib,  and  is  now  lending  the  government  40/XX)/. ; 

we  were  educated  together  at  the  same  school  and  uni- 
tity.*-  Swift's  Works,  vol.  xlv.  p.  301,  8vo.  edit.  1801. 

aUo  in  the  BSOM  rolumr,  p.  062,  and  vul.  xv.  p.  W, 


impenetrable  blockhead  at  school,  but  still  main- 
tained his  reputation  at  the  university ;  the  other 
was  the  pride  of  his  master,  and  the  most  celebrated 
person  in  the  college  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
The  man  of  genius  is  at  present  buried  in  a  coun- 
try parsonage  of  eight-score  pounds  a  year ;  while 
the  other,  with  the  bare  abilities  of  a  common 
scrivener,  has  got  an  estate  of  above  an  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

*  I  fancy,  from  what  I  have  said,  it  will  almost 
appear  a  doubtful  case  to  many  a  wealthy  citizen^ 
whether  or  no  he  ought  to  wish  his  son  should  be  a 
great  genius :  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  chat  nothing  i* 
more  absurd  than  to  give  a  lad  the  education  of 
one,  whom  nature  has  not  favoured  with  any  par- 
ticular marks  of  distinction. 

*•  The  fault,  therefore,  of  our  grammar-schools  is, 
that  every  boy  is  pushed  on  to  works  of  genius : 
whereas  it  would  be  far  more  advantageous  for  the 
greatest  part  of  them  to  be  taught  such  little  prac- 
tical arts  and  sciences  as  do  not  require  any  great 
share  of  parts  to  be  master  of  .them,  and  yet  may 
come  often  into  play  during  the  course  of  a  man** 
life.  t 

'  Such  are  all  the  parts  of  practical  geometry. 
I  have  known  a  man  contract  a  friendship  with  a 
minister  of  state,  upon  cutting  a  dial  in  his  win- 
dow I  and  remember  a  clergyman  who  got  one  of 
the  best  benefices  in  the  west  of  England,  by  set- 
ting a  coimtry  gentleman*s  affairs  in  some  method, 
and  giving  him  un  exact  survey  of  his  estate. 

'  While  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  a  particular  which  Is  of  use  in  every 
station  of  life,  and  which  methinks  every  master 
should  teach  bis  scholars ;  I  mean  the  writing  of 
English  letters.  To  this  end,  instead  of  perplexing 
them  with  Latin  epistles,  themes,  and  verses,  there 
might  be  a  punctual  correspondence  established 
between  two  boys,  who  might  act  in  any  imaginary 
parta  6f  business,  or  be  allowed  sometimes  to  give 
a  range  to  their  own  fancies,  and  communicate  to 
each  other  whatever  trifles  they  thought  fit,  pro- 
vided neither  of  them  ever  failed  at  the  appointed 
time  to  answer  his  correspondent's  letter. 

*'  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  affirm,.that  the  gene* 
rality  of  boys  would  find  themselves  more  advan- 
taged by  this  custom,  when  they  come  to  be  men, 
than  by  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  their  masters  can 
teach  them  in  seven  or  eight  years. 

'  The  want  of  it  is  very  visible  in  many  learned 
persons,  who,  while  they  are  admiring  the  styles  of 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  want  phrases  to  express 
themselves  on  the  most  common  occasions.  I  have 
seen  a  letter  from  one  of  these  Latin  orators,  which 
would  have  been  deservedly  laughed  at  by  a  com* 
mon  attorney. 

'  Under  this  head  of  writing,  I  cannot  omit  ac- 
Gompts  and  short-hand,  which  are  learned  with  little 
pains,  and  very  properly  come  into  the  number  of 
such  arts  as  I  have  been  here  recommending. 

'  Ton  must  doubtless,  bir,  observe,  that  I  have 
hitherto  chiefly  insisted  upon  these  things  for  such 
boys  as  do  not  appear  to  have  any  thing  extraor- 
dinary in  their  natural  talents,  and  consequently 
are  not  qualified  for  the  finer  parts  of  learning ; 
yet  I  believe  I  might  carry  this  matter  still  further, 
and  venture  to  assert,  that  a  lad  of  genius  has  some- 
times occasion  for  these  little  acquirements,  to  be 
as  it  were  the  forerunners  of  his  parts,  and  to  in- 
troduce him  into  the  world. 

*  History  is  full  of  examples  of  persons  who, 
though  they  have  had  the  largest  abilities,  have 
been  obliged  to  insinimte  themselves  into  the  fa- 
vour of  great  men  by  these  trivial  accomplish* 
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ments ;  as  the  complete  gentleman,  id  some  of  our 
modern  comedies,  makes  his  first  advances  to  his 
mistress  under  the  disguise  of  a  painter,  or  a 
dancing-master. 

*  The  difference  b,  that  in  a  lad  of  genius  these 
are  only  so  many  accomplishments,  which  in  an- 
other are  essentials ;  the  one  diverU  himself  with 
them,  the  other  works  at  them.  In  short,  I  look 
upon  a  great  genius,  with  these  little  additions,  in 
the  same  light  as  I  regard  the  Grand  Seignior,  who 
is  obliged,  by  an  express  command  in  the  Alco- 
ran, to  learn  and  practise  some  handicraft  trade : 
though  I  need  not  to  have  gone  for  my  instance 
forther  than  Germany,  where  several  emperors 
have  voluntarily  done  the  same  thing.  Leopold, 
the  last,  worked  in  wood ;  and  I  have  heard  theie 
are  several  handicraft  works  of  his  making,  to  be 
seen  at  Vienna,  so  neatly  turned,  that  the  best 
joiner  in  Europe  might  safely  own  them,  without 
any  disgrace  to  his  profession  «. 

*  I  would  not  be  thought,  by  any  thing  I  have 
■aid,  to  be  against  improving  a  boy*s  genius  to  the 
utmost  pitch  it  can  be  carried.  What  I  would 
endeavour  to  show  in  this  essay  is,  that  there  may 
be  methods  takrn  to  make  learning  advantageous 
even  to  the  meanest  capacities. 

*  I  am,  SIR, 

'  Yoursy  &c.' 


BUDGEtX. 
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We  own  thy  rirtaet;  but  we  blame  beside 
Thy  mind  elate  with  insolence  and  pride. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  Yon  have  in  some  of  your  discourses  described 
mobt  sorts  of  women  in  their  distinct  and  proper 
classes,  as  the  Ape,  the  Coquette,  and  many  other»; 
but  I  think  >ou  jiave  never  yet  said  any  thing  of 
a  Devotee.    A  devotee  is  one  of  those  who  dispa- 
rage religion  by  their  indiscreet  and  unseasonable 
introduction  of  the  mention  of  virtue  on  all  occa- 
sions.    She  professes  she  is  what  nobody  ought  to 
doubt  she  is ;  and  betrays  the  labour  she  is  put  to, 
to  be,  what  she  ought  to  be  with  cheerfulness  and 
alacrity.     She  lives  in  the  world,  and  denies  her- 
self none  of  the  diversions  of  it,  with  a  constant 
declaration,  how  insipid  all  things  in  it  are  to  her. 
She  is  never  herself  but  at  church;  there  she  dis- 
plays her  virtue,  and  is  so  fervent  in  her  devotion^!, 
that  1  have  frequently  seen  her  pray  herself  out  of 
breath.    While  other  young  ladies  in  the  house  are 
dancing,  or  playing  at  questions  and  commands, 
she  readi)  aloud  in  her  closet.    She  says,  all  love  is 
ridiculous,  except  it  be  celestial;  but  she  speaks 
of  the  passion  of  one  mortal  to  another  with  too 
much   bitterness,  for  one  that   had   no  jealousy 
mixed  with  her  contempt  of  it.     If  at  any  time 
she  sees  a  man  warm  in  his  addresses  to  his  mis- 
tress, she  will  lift  up  her  eyes  to  heavep,  and  cry, 
"  What  nonsense  is  that  fool  talking!    Will  the 
bell  never  ring  for  prayers  ?"  We  have  an  eminent 
lady  of  this  stamp  in  our  country,  who  pretends  to 
amusements  very  much  above  the  rest  of  her  sex. 
She  never  carries  a  white  shock-dog  with  bells 
under  her  arm,  nor  a  squirrel  or  dormouse  in  her 

*  Tbc  Czar,  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  is  a  still  more  re- 
markable instance  of  imperial  handicraft 


pocket,  but  always  an  abridged  piece  of  auiral.h, 
to  steal  out  when  she  is  sure  of  being  obimcd. 
When  Uie  went  to  the  famous  ass-race  (wbidi  I 
must  confess  was  but  an  odd  divenioa  to  be  eo* 
couraged  by  people  of  rank  and  figure),  it  wai 
not,  like  other  ladies,  to  hear  those  poor  animab 
bray,  nor  to  see  fellows  run  naked,  or  to  bear 
country  squires  in  bob-wigs  and  white  girdlet  auke 
love  at  the  side  of  a  coach,  and  cry,  **  Madaii, 
this  is  dainty  weather."  Thus  she  described  tbf 
diversion ;  for  she  went  only  to  pray  beartiU  that 
nobody  might  be  hurt  in  the  crowd,  and  to'see  if 
the  poor  fellow's  face,  which  was  distorted  with 
grinning,  might  any  way  be  brought  to  itself  agats. 
She  never  chats  over  her  tea,  but  covers  her  face, 
and  is  supposed  in  an  ^aculation  before  she  ta*fei 
a  sup.  This  ostentatious  befaavtoor  is  such  an  of- 
fence to  true  sanctity,  that  it  disparage*  it,  aad 
makes  virtue  not  only  unamiable,  but  also  hdirt- 
loos.  The  sacred  writings  are  full  of  reflect uk* 
which  abhor  this  kind  of  conduct;  aad  a  de^oier 
is  so  far  from  promoting  goodness,  that  she  deien 
others  by  her  example.  Folly  and  vanity  id  or: 
of  these  ladies,  is' like  vice  in  a  clergyman;  it  dart 
not  only  debase  him,  but  makes  the  iocoR»ideniie 
part  of  the  world  think  the  worse  of  religion. 

*  I  am,  iiR, 
'  Your  humble  servant, 

*  aoTspi  p. 

*  MR    SPECTATOa, 

*  Xenophon,  in  his  short  account  of  the  Sparta.n 
commonwealth,  speaking  of  the  behaviour  of  the  r 
young  men  In  the  streets,  says,  "  There  wa^  ^^i 
much  modesty  in  their  looks,  that  you  might  a»  »o^.i 
have  turned  the  eyes  of  a  marble  statue  upon  ^xm 
as  theirs;  and  that  in  all  their  behaviour  they  Wnv 
more  modest  than  a  bride  when  put  to  t>ed  op»r 
her  wedding-night."  Thisvirtoc,  which  isaltian 
subjoined  to  magnanimity,  had  such  an  iBtlueoc* 
upon  their  courage,  that  in  t>attie  an  enemy  cocl>' 
not  look  them  in  the  face,  and  they  durst  not  bit 
die  for  their  country. 

*  Whenever  I  walk  into  the  streets  of  Loodn- 
and  Westminster,  the  countenances  of  all  the  ^waz 
fellows  that  pass  by  me  make  me  wish  m^^elf  ••• 
Sparta :  f  meet  with  such  bluatering  ain,  big  lool « 
and  bold  fronts,  that,  to  a  snperfieial  obtmrr. 
would  bespeak  a  courage  above  those  Greeiaa^.  1 
am  arrived  to  that  perfection  in  speealatioo,  that 
I  understand  the  language  of  the  eyes,  which  wodi 
be  a  great  misfortune  to  me,  had  1  not  corrertcJ 
the  testinefs  of  old  age  by  philosophy.    Tberr  •• 
scarce  a  man  in  a  red  coat  who  docs  not  tell  v>e. 
witli  a  full  stare,  he  is  a  bold  man :  I  see  se^rnl 
swear  inwardly  at  me,  without  any  oieoce  i*? 
mine,  but  the  oddness  of  my  person:  I  meet  r.»v 
tempt  in  c'very  street,  expressed  in  diflSnent  Bur- 
ners, by  the  scornful  look,  the  elevated  eye-brnw. 
and  the  swelling  nostrils,  of  the  proad  aad  pn^ 
perous.    The  'prentice  speaks  his  disrefpect  b>  »p 
extended  finger,  and  the  potter  by  stealing  out  hi 
tongue.    If  a  country  gentleman  appcan  a  hv\t 
curious  in  observing  &e  edifices,   signss  ckcit. 
coaches,  and  dials,  it  is  not  to  be  imagiaed  hom 
the  polite  rabble  of  this  town,  who  are  ac^aataird 
with  these  objects,  ridicule  his  natieify.    I  haTe 
known  a  fellow  with  a  burden  on  his  head,  steal  a 
hand  down  from  his  load,  and  slily  twirl  the  csrk 
of  a  squire's  hat  behind  himi  while  the  ofleadirc 
person  is  swearing,  or  out  of  connteaaDce,  all  t^ 
wag- wits  in  the  highway  are  griaaii^  in  applaw 
of  the  ingenious  rogue  that  gave  ham  the  tip,  asd 
the  folly  of  htm  who  bad  aot  cyca  alt 
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ad  lo  prevent  reccWin^  it.  These  things  arise 
im  a  general  affectation  of  smartness,  wit,  and 
ura^e.  Wycberly  somewhere  rallies  the  preten- 
•ns  this  way,  by  making  a  fellow  say,  ^  Red 
i^echfs  are  a  certain  sign  of  valonr;"  and  Otway 
ikes  a  man,  to  boast  his  agility,  trip  up  a  beggar 
crutches.  From  sacb  hints  1  beg  a  speculation 
this  subject :  in  the  meantime  1  shall  do  all  in 
:  power  of  a  weak  old  fellow  in  my  own  de- 
ice;  for  as  Diogenes,  being  in  quest  of  an  honest 
in,  sought  for  him  when  it  was  broad  daylight 
th  a  laotem  and  candle,  so  I  intend  for  the  fii- 
V  to  walk  the  streets  with  a  dark  lantern,  which 
i  a  convex  crystal  in  it;  and  if  any  man  siarr» 
me,  I  give  fair  warning  that  I  will  direct  th<* 
bi  full  into  h'ls  eyes.  Thus  despairing  to  find 
D  modest,  I  hope  by  this  means  to  evade  their 
pudence* 

'  I  am,  SIR, 
'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*  SOFHROSCNIUS.* 


T£XLE. 
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ffon  ego  mordad  duirinxi  carmine  quenquam, 

OVID.  TrisL  U.  ver.  563. 

I  ne'er  in  gall  dippM  my  cnvcnomM  pen, 
Nor  branded  the  bold  front  of  thameteM  men.- 

lATE  been  very  often  tempted  to  write  invec* 
.*s  upon  those  who  have  detracted  from  my 
ri^s,  or  spoken  in  derogation  of  my  person ;  but 
Mk  apon  it  as  a  particular  happiness,  that  1 
T  always  hindered  my  resentments  from  pro- 
"ding  to  this  extremity.  I  once  had  gone 
augb  half  a  satire,  but  found  so  many  motions 
humanity  rising  in  me  towards  the  persons  whom 
sd  severely  treated,  that  I  threw  it  into  the  fire 
hout  ever  finishing  It,  I  have  been  angry 
High  to  make  several  little  epigrams  and  lam- 
>ns;  and,  after  having  admired  them  a  day  or 
>>  have  likewise  committed  them  to  the  flames, 
^se  1  look  upon  as  so  many  sacrifices  to  buma- 
y^  and  have  received  mnch  greater  satisfaction 
n  the  suppressing  such  performances,  than  J 
Id  have  done  from  any  reputation  they  might 
e  procured  me,  or  from  any  mortification  they 
:ht  have  given  my  enemies,  in  case  I  had  made 
n  public.  If  a  man  has  any  talent  in  writing, 
Ions  a  good  mind  to  forbear  answering  calum> 
t  and  reproaches  in  the  same  spirit  of  bitter* 
}  with  which  they  are  offered.  But  when  a  man 
been  at  some  pains  in  making  suitable  returns 
in  enemy,  and  has  the  instruments  of  revenge 
lis  hands,  to  let  drop  his  wrath,  and  stifle  his 
^otments,  seems  to  have  something  in  it  great 

beroical.  There  is  a  particular  merit  in  such 
'ay  of  foi^iving  an  enemy;  and  the  more  vio- 
(  and  unprovoked  the  offence  has  been,  the 
Iter  still  is  the  merit  oC  him  who  thus  forgives  it. 

never  met  with  a  consideration  that  is  more 
ly  »pun,  and  what  has  better  pleased  me,  than 

in  Eptctetns  *,  which  places  an  enemy  in  a 
r  light,  and  gives  us  a  view  of  him  altogether 
erent  from  timt  in  which  we  are  used  to  regard 
.  Tile  sense  of  it  is  as  follows:  *  Does  a  man 
roach  thee  for  being  proud  or  ill-natu^d,  en- 
as  or  conceited,  ignorant  or  detracting  ?  Con- 
?r  with  thyself  wtMsther  hit  reproaches  are  true. 

Enchiridion,  or  Compendium  of  the  Stole  Pbiloiopby, 
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If  they  are  not,  consider  that  thou  art  not  the  per- 
son whom  be  reproaches,  but  that  he  reviles  an 
Imaginary  being,  and  perhaps  loves  what  thou 
really  art,  though  he  hates  what  thou  appearest  to 
be.  If  his  reproaches  are  true,  if  thou  art  the 
envious  ill-natured  man  he  takes  thee  for,  give  thy- 
self another  turn,  become  mild,  affable,  and  ob- 
liging, and  his  reproaches  of  thee  naturally  cease. 
His  reproaches  may  indeed  continue,  but  thou  art 
no  Ioniser  the  person  whom  he  reproaches.' 

I  often  apply  this  rule  to  myself  i  and  when  I 
hear  of  a  satirical  speech  or  writing  that  is  aimed 
at  me,  I  examine  my  own  heart,  whether  I  deserve 
I  it  or  not.  If  I  bring  in  a  verdict  against  myself, 
I  endeavour  to  rectify  ray  conduct  for  the  future 
in  those  particulars  which  have  drawn  the  censure 
upon  me  i  but  if  the  whole  invective  be  grounded 
upon  a  falsehood,  I  trouble  myself  no  further 
about  it,  and  look  upon  my  name  at  the  head  of 
it  to  signify  no  more  than  one  of  those  fictitious 
names  made  use  of  by  an  author  to  introduce  an 
imaginary  character.  Why  should  a  man  be  sen- 
sible of  the  sting  ot  a  reproach,  who  is  a  stranger 
to  the  guilt  that  is  implied  in  it  ?  or,  subiect  him- 
self to  the  penalty,  when  he  knows  he  has  never 
committed  the  crime?  This  is  a  piece  of  fortitude, 
which  every  one  owes  to  his  own  innocence,  and 
without  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  any 
merit,  or  figure,  to  live  at  ppiice  with  himself,  in 
a  country  that  abounds  with  wit  and  liberty. 

The  famous  Monsieur  Balzac,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Chancellor  of  France,  who  had  prevented  the  pub- 
lication of  a  book  against  him,  has  the  following 
words,  which  are  a  lively  picture  of  the  greatness 
of  mind  so  visible  in  the  works  of  that  author :  'If 
it  was  a  new  thing,  it  may  be  I  should  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  the  supprciiision  of  the  first  libel  that 
should  abuse  me ;  but  since  there  are  enough  of 
them  to  make  a  small  library,  1  am  secretly  pleased 
to  s(*e  the  number  increased,  and  take  delight  in 
raising  a  heap  of  stones  that  envy  has  cast  at  me 
without  doing  me  any  harm.' 

The  author  here  alludes  to  those  monuments  *  of 
the  eastt^m  nations,  which  were  mountains  of 
stones  raised  upon  the  dead  bodies  by  travellers, 
that  used  to  ca&t  every  one  his  stone  upon  it  as  they 
passed  by.  It  is  certain  that  no  monument  is  so 
glorious  as  one  which  is  thus  raised  by  the  hands  of 
envy.  For  my  part,  I  admire  an  author  for  such 
a  temper  of  mind  as  enables  him  to  bear  an  unde 
served  reproach  without  resentment,  more  than  for 
all  the  wit  of  any  the  finest  satirical  reply. 

Thus  far  I  thought  necessary  to  explain  myself 
in  relation  to  those  who  have  animadverted  on  this 
paper,  and  to  show  the  reasons  why  I  have  not 
thought  fit  to  return  them  any  formal  answer.  I 
must  further  add,  that  the  work  would  have  been 
of  very  little  use  to  the  public,  had  it  been  filled 
with  personal  reflections  and  debates;  for  which 
reason  I  have  never  once  turned  out  of  my  way 
to  observe  those  little  cavils  which  have  been  made 
against  it  by  envy  or  ignorance.  The  common  fry 
of  scribblers,  who  have  no  other  way  of  being 
takeu  notice  of  but  by  attacking  what  has  gained 
some  reputation  in  the  world,  would  have  furnished 
me  with  business  enough,  h!id  they  found  me  dis- 
posed to  enter  the  lisfs  with  them. 

1  shall  conclude  with  the  fable  of  BoccaIini*s 
traveller,  who  was  so  pestered  with  the  noise  of 
gras!>hoppers  in  his  ears,  that  he  alighted  from  his 
horse  in  great  wrath  io  kill  them  all.    *  This,'  says 


I 


*  In  North  Britain  there  are  oonuments  of  the  sane  kind, 
which  are  calltd  cotrm. 
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the  aDthor,  *  was  troubling  himtelf  to  no  manner 
of  purpose.  Had  he  pursued  bis  jonmey  without 
taking  notice,  of  them,  the  troublesome  insects 
wonld  have  died  of  themselves  in  a  very  few 
weeks,  and  he  would  have  sulfered  nothing  from 
them.' 

ADDISOK.  J[,», 
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Apiivima  qintqut  ditbunt  dil, 


Charior  est  iUu  homo  quam  sibi !  — — 

JUV.  Sat  X.  ver.  3^9. 

The  ffodft  will  grant 

What  their  nnerring  wiiKlom  &ec»  thee  vFaat: 
In  goodness,  as  in  greatness,  they  excel; 
Ah,  that  we  lov'd  ourselves  but  half  so  wellf 

DRVDEN. 

It  is  owing  to  pride,  and  a  secret  aflTectation  of  a 
certain  self«xbtence,  that  the  noblest  motive  for 
action  that  ever  was  proposed  to  man,  is  not  ac- 
knowledged the  glory  and  happiness  of  their  bring. 
The  heart  is  treacherous  to  itself,  and  wc  do  not 
Jet  our  reflections  go  deep  enough  to  receive  reli- 
gion as  the  most  honourable  incentive  to  good  and 
worthy  actions.     It  is  oor  natural  weakness  to  flat- 
ter ourselves  into  a  belief,  that  if  we  search  into 
our  inmost  thoughts,  we  findf  ourselves  wholly  disin- 
terested, and  divested  of  any  views  arising  from 
velf-love  and  vainglory.     But  however  spirits  of 
superficial  greatness  may  disdain  at  first  sight  to 
do  any  thing,  bat  from  a  noble  impulse  in  them- 
selves, without  any  future  regards  in  this  or  ano- 
ther being!  upon  stricter  inquiry  they  will  find, 
to  act  worthily,  and  expect  to  be  rewarded  only  in 
another  world,  is  as  heroic  a  pitch  of  virtue  as 
human  nature  can  arrive  at.    If  the  tenoor  of  our 
actions  have  any  other  motive  than  the  desire  to 
be  pleasing  in  the  eye  of  the  Deity,  it  will  neces- 
sarily follow  that  we  must  be  more  than  men,  if 
we  are  not  too  much  exalted  in  prosperity,  and 
depressed  in  adversity.    But  the  Christian  world 
has  a  leader,  the  contemplation  of  whose  life  and 
sotferings   must   administer  comfort   in  aflliction, 
while  the  sense  of  his  power  and  omnipotence  musf' 
give  them  humiliation  in  prosperity. 

It  is  owing  to  the  forbidding  and  unlovely  con- 
straint with  which  men  of  low  conceptions  act 
when  they  think  they  conform  themselves  to  reli- 
l^ion,  as  well  as  to  the  more  odious  conduct  of  hy- 
pocrites, that  the  word  Christian  does  not  carry 
with  it  at  first  view  all  that  is  great,  worthy,  friend- 
ly, gei^rous,  and  heroic.  The  man  who  suspends 
bis  hopes  of  the  reward  of  worthy  actions  till  after 
death,  who  can  bestow  unseen,  who  can  overlook 
hatred,  do  good  to  his  slanderer,  who  can  never  be 
angry  at  his  friend,  never  revengeful  to  his  enemy, 
is  certainly  formed  for  the  benefit  of  society. 
Yet  these  are  so  far  from  heroic  virtues,  that  they 
are  but  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  Christian. 

When  a  man  with  a  steady  faith  looks  back  on 
the  great  catastrophe  of  this  day  f ,  with  what 
bleeding  emotions  of  heart  must  he  contemplate  the 
life  and  snfierings  of  bis  Deliverer !  When  his  ago- 
nies occur  to  him,  how  will  he  weep  to  reflect  that 
he  has  often  forgot  them  for  the  glance  of  a  wan- 
ton, for  the  applause  of  a  vaip  world,  for  a  heap 
of  fleeting  past  pleasures  which  are  at  preseut 
aching  sorrows ! 

How  pleasing  is  the  contemplation  of  the  lowly 
steps  oar  Almighty  Leader  took  io  conducting  us 

•  In  NO  962,  Addison  had  adverted  Io  the  same  sabjjcct. 
t  Good  Friday. 


to  his  heavenly  mansioml  fn  plaia  and  apt  fu^ 
ble,  similitude,  and  allegory,  our  great  llt^r 
enforced  the  doctrine  of  oar  mUvatioa ;  bit  tkrj 
of  hfs  acquaintance,  instead  of  recdviog  what  tkrV 
could  not  oppose,  were  offended  at  tbe  presmp- 
tion  of  being  wiser  than  they.  Thi^T  could  sot 
raise  their  little  ideas  above  the  consideratim  of 
hi  in  in  those  circumstances  familiar  to  thna,  n 
conceive  that  he,  who  appeared  aot  more  teniblf 
or  pompous,  should  have  any  thing  oMre  etalie^ 
than  themselves;  he  in  that  place  therrfow  »oaM 
no  longer  tnetfectually  exert  a  power  whirh  wv 
incapable  of  conquering  the  prrprarmioo  of  the  r 
narrow  and  mean  conceptions. 

Multitudes  followed  him,  and  hraogbt  bin  tV 

dumb,   the  blind,  the  sick,  and  mained ;   wbov 

when  their  Creator  bad  toocbed,  wick  a  teeuad 

life  they  saw,  spoke,  leaped,  and  ran.     |h  aflcr- 

tion  to  him,  and  admiration  of  his  actioas,  tk' 

crowd  could  not  leave  him,  but  waited  aear  ba 

till  they  were  almost  as  faint  and  bdples  m  oHms 

they  brought  for  succour.    He  had  conpas«oa  «• 

them,  and  by  a  miracle  supplied  their  Deces»iti«\ 

Oh,  the  ecstatic  entertainment,  when  thev  ootid 

behold  their  food  imn\^iately  increase  to  the  d- 

tribut6r*s  hand,  and  see  their  God  in  penofe  fe<*dir{ 

and  refreshing  his  creatures!  Oh, envied  happiao! 

Butvhy  do  I  say  envied?  as  if  oar  God  did  imc 

still  preside  over  our  temperate  meali,   dkteri^ 

hours,  and  innocent  conversations. 

But  though  the  sacred  story  is  every  wbecv  fall 

of  miracles  not  inferior  to  this,  and  thoogb  ia  ilr 

midst  of  those  acts  of  divinity  he  never  gave  the 

least  hint  of  a  design  to  become  a  secalar  prise/. 

yet  had  not  hitherto  the  apobtles  tbenaeho  muy 

other  than  hopes  of  worldly  power,  prefcmesf, 

riches,  and  pomp  \  for  Peter,  upon  an  accidcsf  of 

ambition  among  the  apostles,  bearing  bb  ^Master 

explain  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  thk  wovid, 

was  so  scandalized,  that  be  whom  he  had  so  \t»t 

followed  should  suffer  the  ignominy,  sbaoie,  aad 

death  which  he  foretold,  that  he'  took  Um  »>«tfe 

and  said,  *  Be  It  far  from  thee,  Loid|  tMa   sIaC 

pot  beiyito  theet'  for  which  he  saflcnd  a  arvere 

V^reheosion  from  his  Master,  as  having  ia  has  view 

Cbc>lory  of  man  rather  than  that  of  God« 

lae  great  change  of  things  b^an  to  draw 
when  the  Lord  or  Nature  thought  fit  at  b  sav 
and  deliverer  to  make  his  public  entry  iat*  J 

salem  with  more  than  the  power  and  joy,  bat  a 

of  the  ostents^tion  and  pomp  of  a  tnoapbt  br 
came  humble,  meek,  and  lowly:  with  an  aiifWt 
new  ecstasy,  multitudes  strewed  his  way  with  ^x'. 
meats  and  olive-branches,  crying,  with  loud  pl»d- 
ness  and  acclamation,  *  Hosannah  to  the  Son  «f 
David !  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  aaix^  .v« 
the  Lordr  At  this  great  King*s  accewoa  to  i.i» 
throne,  men  were  not  ennobled,  Irat  saved ;  rri^s 
were  not  remitted,  bat  sins  forgiven.  He  did  not 
bestow  medals,  honours,  favouni  hot  bealcb.  Jot , 
sight,  speech.  The  first  object  the  blind 
was,  the  Author  of  sigh^i  while  the  lan.^  . 
fore,  and  the  dumb  repeated  the  HoMoaak 
attended,  he  entered  into  his  own  boose,  ihe . 

temple,  and  by  his  divine  authority  eape4ied 

ers  and  worldlings  that  profaned  it:  and  th^  did 
be  for  a  time  use  a  great  and  despotic  po«<-r«  t* 
let  unbelieven  understand  that  it  was  ooc  wamt  of, 
but  superiority  to,  all  worldly  domiaton,  that  imode 
him  not  exert  iL  But  is  this  then  the  Saviou^ }  l» 
thU  the  Deliverer?  Shall  thk  obKsre  Na&arev» 
command  Israel,  and  sit  on  the  throne  of  D^v«d? 
Their  prood  and  disdainful  hearts,  wbkh  wca 
trifled  with  tht  lava  and  prida  af  tbb  world* 
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irepiable  to  (he  reeeptioB  of  lo  mean  a  bene- 
tor,  and  were  now  enough  exasperated  with 
If  fits  to  conspire  his  death.  Our  I^rd  was  seu- 
e  of  their  design,  and  prepared  his  disciples 
it,  by  recounting  to  them  now  more  distinctly 
It  siioold  befal  himi  but  Peter,  with  an  uo- 
uoded  resohition,  and  in  a  flush  of  temper,  made 
inline  protestation,  that  though  all  men  were 
tided  in  him,  yet  would  not  he  be  offended. 
was  a  great  article  of  our  8aviour*s  business  in 
vorid  fo  bring  us  to  a  sense  of  our  inability, 
iioat  God's  assistance,  to  do  any  thing  great  or 
d;  be  therefore  told  Peter,  who  thought  so 
i  of  his  courage  and  fidelity,  that  they  would 
li  fail  him,  and  even  he  should  deny  him  thrice 

?ery  night« 

But  wimt  heart  can  conceive,  what  tongue 
r  the  sequel?  Who  is  that  yonder,  buffetted, 
:kf d,  and  spumed  ?  Whom  do  they  drag  liJce 
elon?  Whither  do  they  carry  my  Lord,  my 
g,  my  Saviour,  and  my  God?  And  will  he  die 
ipiate  these  very  iiyuries?  See  where  they  have 
ed  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life!  Hoi^  his  wounds 
:ken,  bit  body  writhes,  and  heart  heaves  with 

and  with  agony !  Oh  almighty  sufferer,  IooIl 
n,  IooIl  down  from  thy  triumphant  infamy. 

be  inclines  his  head  to  bu  sacred  bosom! 
k,  be  groans  I  See,  he  expires  1  The  earth 
tblei,  the  temple  rends,  the  rocks  burst,  the 
1  arise.  Which  are  the  quick?  Which  are  the 
d?  Sure  nature,  all  nature,  is  departing  with 
Creator  ♦.' 
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Ttmpeni  a  laehrymiit  t 


Who  can  relate  meh 


VIRG.  IL  vcr.  $. 
without  a  tear  r 


tenth  boolL  of  Paradise  Lost  has  a  greater  va^ 

of  persons  in  it  than  any  other  in  the  whole 

n.  The  author  upon  the  winding  up  of  his  ac- 

introduces  all  those  who  had  any  concern  in 

id  shows  with  great  beauty  the  influence  which 

d  opon  each  of  them.    It  is  like  the  last  act 

well- written  tragedy,  in  which  all  who  had  a 

io  it  are  generally  drawn  up  before  the  audi- 

,  and  represented  under  those  circumstances 

hicb  the  determination  of  the  action  places 

L 

(ball  therefore  consider  this  book  under  four 
Is,  in  relation  to  the  celestial,  the  toferoal,  the 
in,  and  the  imaginary  persons,  who  have  their 
rcttve  parts  allotted  in  it. 
>  begin  with  the  celestial  penora.  The  guar- 
angels  of  Paradise  are  described  as  returning 
iaven  upon  the  fall  of  man,  io  order  to  ap- 
e  their  vigilance }  their  arrival,  their  manner 
M:eption,  with  the  sorrow  which  appeared  in 
oelves,  and  in  those  spirits  who  are  sai^  to  re- 
!  at  the  coaversion  of  a  sinner,  are  very  finely 
together  in  the  following  lines: 

Up  into  beav'n  ftom  Paradise  in  batte 
ti'  angelic  guards  atccoded,  mate  and  sad 
or  raaa;  for  of  bto  staU  bj  tbto  they  knew: 
4uch  woadMng  how  the  subtle  flcad  had  stol'a 
Entrance  unscea.    Saon  as  th'  unweloone  news 
'rem  earth  arrlv*d  at  heaven  gate,  dispicM'd 

liM  lut  paragraph  is  a  traasaript  by  Stasia  tkom  his 
*  Ctacistiao  Ucm.*' 


All  were  who  heard;  dim  sadaesa  did  not  spare 
That  time  celestial  visages;  yet  mixM 
With  pity,  violated  not  their  bliss. 
About  the  new-arriT*d,  in  multitudes 
Th*  ethereal  people  ran,  to  hear  and  know 
How  all  befeL    They  tow'rds  the  throne  suprsmt 
Accountable  made  ha«tc,  bo  make  appear, 
«With  righteous  plea,  their  utmost  vigilance. 
And  easily  approv'd ;  when  the  Biost  High 
Eternal  Father,  fh>m  his  secret  cloud 
Amidst,  in  thunder  utter'd  thus  his  voice.* 

The  same  Divine  Penon,  who  in  the  foregoing 
parts  of  this  poem  interceded  for  our  flnt  parents 
before  their  fall,  overthrew  the  rebel  angels,  and 
created  the  worid,  is  now  represented  as  descend- 
ing ta  Paradise,  and  pronouncing  sentence  upon 
the  three  offenders.  The  cool  of  the  evening  being 
a  circumstance  with  which  holy  writ  introduces 
this  great  scene,  it  is  poetically  described  by  our 
author,  who  has  also^  kept  religiously  to  the  form  of 
words  in  which  the  three  several  sentences  were 
passed  upon  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  serpent.  He 
has  rather  chosen  to  neglect  the  numerousness  of 
bis  verse,  than  to  deviate  from  those  speeches 
which  are  recorded  on  this  great  occasion.  The 
guilt  and  confusion  of  our  first  parents,  standing 
naked  before  their  judge,  is  touched  with  great 
beauty.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Sin  and  Death  into 
the  works  of  the  creation,  the  Almighty  is  again  in- 
troduced as  speaking  to  hii  angels  that  surrounded 
him: 

*  lee!  with  what  heat  these  dogs  of  hell  advance. 
To  waste  and  havoc  yonder  world,  which  I 

8o  hix  and  good  created;'  8bc. 

The  following  passage  is  formed  upon  that  gIo» 
rious  image  in  holy  writ,  which  compares  the  voico 
of  an  innumerable  host  of  angels,  uttering  hallo-^ 
liljahs,  to  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderiDgs,  or  of 
many  waten: 

*  He  ended,  and  the  heav'nly  audience  loud 
8un|^  Hallelujah,  as  the  sound  of  seas, 

Through  rottftitudc  that  song.    **  Just  are  thy  wayi^ 
Bigfaleotts  are  thy  decrees  in  all  thy  works, 
Vrho  can  extenuate  tbeef**— ~' 

Though  the  author  in  the  whole  course  of  hit 
poem,  and  particularly  in  the  book  we  are  now 
eiamining,  has  infinite  allusions  to  places  of  scrip- 
ture ;  I  have  only  taken  notice  in  my  remarks  of 
such  as  are  of  a  poetical  nature,  and  which  are 
woven  with  great  beauty  into  the  body  of  his  fable. 
Of  this  kind  is  that  passage  in  the  present  book^ 
where,  describing  Sin  as  marching  through  the 
works  of  nature,  he  adds. 


Behind  her  Death 


Close  following  pace  for  pace,  not  mounted  yet 
On  bis  pale  horse ^ 

Which  alludes  to  that  passage  in  scripture  so  won* 
derfully  poetical,  and  terrifying  to  the  imagiuft^ 
tion :  '  And  I  looked,  and  belwld  a  pale  horse* 
and  hb  name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death,  and  Hell 
followed  with  him:  and  power  was  given  unto 
them  over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  with 
sword,  and  with  hunger,  and  with  sickness,  and 
with  the  beasts  of  the  earth.'  Under  thu  flnt 
head,  of  celestial  persons,  we  must  likewise  take 
notice  of  the  commauid  which  the  angeb  received, 
to  produce  several  changes  in  nature,  and  sully  the 
beauty  of  the  creation.  Accordingly  they  are  r^ 
presented  as  infecting  the  stars  and  planets  with 
malignant  influences,  weakening  the  light  of  the 
sun,  bringing  down  the  winter  into  the  milder  re 
gions  of  nature,  planting  winds  and  storms  in  se^ 
verel  quarters  of  the  sky,  storing  the  clouds  with 
thunder,  and,  in  short,  perverting  th«  whole  fruMh 
Sa 
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of  the  ufiirene  to  the  condition  of  its  criminal  in- 
habitants. As  this  is  a  noble  incident  in  the  poem, 
the  followin(^  lines.  In  which  5ve  see  the  angels 
heavini^  up  the  earth,  and  placinj^  it  in  a  different 
postnro  to  the  sun  from  what  it  had  been  before 
the  fall  of  man;  is  conceived  with  that  sublime 
imagination  which  was  so  peculiar  to  this  great 
author : 

*  Some  nay  he  bid  his  angels  turn  a<ikance 
The  poles  of  earth  twice  ten  decrees  and  more 
From  tbe  sun^s  asle»  they  with  labour  push'd 
Oblique  tbe  ceotxic  globe * 


We  are  in  the  second  place  to  consider  the  in- 
fernal agents  under  the  view  which  Milton  has 
given  us  of  them  in  this  book.  It  is  observed,  bjr 
those  who  would  set  forth  the  greatness  of  Virgirs 
plan,  that  he  conducts  his  reader  through  all  the 
parts  of  the  earth  which  were  discovered  in  his 
time.  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  ar^  tbe  several 
Scenes  of  his  fable.  The  plan  of  Milton's  poem  is 
of  an  infinitely  greater  extent,  and  fills  the  mind 
with  many  more  astonishing  circumstanced.  Satan, 
having  surrounded  the  earth  seven  times,  departs 
at  length  from  Paradise.  We  then  see  him  steering 
his  course  among  the  constellations,  and,  after 
having  traversed  tbe  whole  creation,  pursuing  his 
▼9>as^  through  the  chaos,  and  entering  into  his 
own  infernal  dominions. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  assembly  of  fallen 
angels  is  worked  op  with  circumstances  which  give 
a  delightful  surprise  to  the  reader:  but  there  is  no 
incident  in  the  whole  poem  which  does  this  more 
than  the  transformation  of  tbe  whole  audience, 
that  follows  the  account  their  leader  gives  them  of 
bis  expedition.  The  gradual  change  of  Satan  bim- 
lelf  Is  described  after  Ovid's  manner,  and  may  vie 
with  any  of  those  celebrated  tranfiformations  which 
are  looked  upon  as  tbe  most  beautiful  parts  in  that 
poet's  work^.  Milton  never  fails  of  improving 
his  own  bints,  and  bestowing  the  last  finishing 
touches  in  every  incident  which  is  admitted  into 
his  poem.  The  unexpected  hiss  which  arises  in 
this  episode,  the  dimensions  and  bulk  of  Satan  so 
much  superior  to  those  of  the  infernal  spirits  who 
luy  under  the  same  transformation,  with  tbe  annual 
change  which  they  are  supported  to  suffer,  are  in- 
stances of  this  kind.  The  beauty  of  the  diction  is 
very  remarkable  in  this  whole  episode,  as  I  have 
observed  in  tbe  sixth  paper  of  these  remarks  the 
great  judgment  with  which  it  was  contrived. 

The  parts  of  Adam  and  Eve,  or  the  human  per- 
sons, come  next  under  our  consideration.  Milton's 
art  is  no  where  more  shown  than  in  his  conducting 
the  parts  of  these  our  first  parents.  The  repre- 
sentation be  gives  of  them,  without  falsifying  the 
story.  Is  wonderfully  contrived  to  influence  the 
reader  with  pity  and  compassion  towards  them. 
Tboogh  Adam  involves  the  whole  species  in  misery, 
his  crime  proceeds  from  a  weakness  which  every 
man  Is  inclined  to  pardon  and  commiserate,  as  it 
seems  rather  the  frailty  of  human  OAture,  than  of 
tbe  person  who  ofi*ended.  Every  one  is  apt  lo  ex- 
cuse a  fault  which  he  himself  might  have  fallen 
Into.  It  was  the  excess  of  love  for  Eve  that  ru- 
ined Adam  and  his  posterity.  I  need  not  add, 
that  the  author  is  justified  in  this  partltular  by 
many  of  the  fathers,  and  the  most  orthodox  writen. 
Milton  has  by  this  means  filled  a  great  part  of  his 
poem  with  that  kind  of  writing  which  the  French 
critics  call  tbe  trmdre,  and  which  is  in  a  particular 
manner  engaging  to  all  torts  of  readers. 

Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  book  we  are  now  consi- 
dering, are  likewise  (trawn  with  such  scntimeiiCiaf  | 


do  not  only  interest  the  reader  in  their  afiictiossi 
bat  raise  in  him  tbe  most  melting  paist3M  of  Hs- 
manity  and  commiseration.  When  Adam  lees  iV 
several  changes  of  nature  produced  about  him,  he 
appears  in  a  disorder  of  m'*ad  suitabi*.*  toooe  «'•> 
had  forfeited  both  his  innocence  and  his  happinr^: 
he  is  filled  with  horror,  remorse,  d^spairi  is  it* 
anguish  of  his  heart  he  expostulates  with  hii  1  r^- 
ator  for  having  given  him  an  unasked  eiisteocr: 

*  T>id  I  request  thee,  Maker,  from  th«  day 
To  mould  roe  man  f  Did  I  solicit  tbee 
From  darkness  to  promote  me  ?  or  hen  place 
In  this  delicious  garden  f  As  my  will 
C)iicurr*d  not  to  my  being,  'twere  but  ri|lit 
And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dnst, 
Dcalrous  to  resign,  and  reader  back 
All !  receivM ' 

He  immediately  after  recovers  from  bis  pf^rp. 
tion,  owns  his  doom  to  be  just,  and  begs  thii  iv 
death  which  is  threatened  him  may  be  inflicird  ss 
him: 


Whv  deUvs 


His  hand  to  execute  what  his  decree 
Flx'd  on  this  day  t  Why  do  I  otcrltve* 
Whv  am  I  roockM  with  death,  and  lenfthevM  oat 
To  deathless  pain  i  How  gladly  would  1  meet 
Mortality  my  sentence,  and  be  earth 
Insensible!  how  glad  wootd  Uy  mc<lowii. 
As  In  my  mother^  lap  I  There  should  I  rest 
And  sleep  secure ;  his  dreadful  voice  no  more 
Would  thunder  in  my  ears:  no  fear  of  wone 
To  me,  and  to  my  ofEipring,  would  torment  ne 
With  cruel  expcctatioQ * 

This  whole  speech  Is  full  of  the  like  enaiidc. 
and  varied  with  all  those  sentiments  which  wr  ct^^ 
suppose  natural  to  a  mind  so  broken  and  dVvCurtkrd 
I  must  not  omit  that  generous  concern  whkb  «' 
first  father  shows  in  it  for  his  posterity,  and  wbid 
is  so  proper  to  alTect  the  reader; 


* Hide  me  fWym  the  face 

Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  mv  height 
Of  happiness !  vet  well,  if  here  wctuid  end 
The  misery;  I  aeserv'd  It,  and  would  bear 
My  own  deservings:  but  this  will  not  aervc; 
All  that  I  eat,  or  drink,  or  shall  beget. 
Is  propagateJ  curse.    O  voice  once  beard 
Delightfully,  **  locretie  and  multiply  j" 
Nuw  death  to  hearl  — ^— 

In  me  all 

Posterity  stands  curst !  Fair  patximooy. 
That  I  must  leave  ye.  sons'  O  were  1  aMe 
To  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  you  aooel 
So  disinherited,  how  would  you  bleas 
Me  now  your  curse !  Ah,  why  should  alt  mankiad, 
For  one  man^s  fault,  thus  guiltleaa  be  coodcmD*<t, 
If  goilUessf  Bat  from  ne  what  can  pvoeeed 
But  all  corrupt!  ^ 

Who  can  afterwards  behold  (he  fiuher  of  ■&"■ 
kind,  extended  upon  tbe  earth*  otteriog  his  r*^- 
night  complaints,  bewailing  his  existence,  aod  vm- 
ing  for  *death,  without  sympathizing  with  hia  « 
his  distfcss  ? 

• 

*  Thus  Adam  to  himself  lamented  load 

Through  the  still  night;  not  now  (as  ere  mm  (e\\y 

Wholesome  and  cool,  and  mild,  but  with  black  w, 

Accompanied  with  damps  and  (hvadful  gtoom. 

Which  to  his  evil  cnmcieocc  rrpioented 

All  things  with  double  trrtor.    On  the  eooad 

Outstretched  he  lay ;  on  the  cold  (rouods  and  oft 

Curst  his  creation;  death  as  oft  accoa'tf 

Of  tardy  eiccntion  -* 

Tbe  part  of  Eve  in  this  book  is  no  les  pn^* 
ate,  and  apt  to  sway  the  reader  in  her  fs««sr 
She  is  represented  with  great  tendcfves*  *i  ^ 
proaching  Adam,  but  is  sporned  from  him  wU^  s 
spirit  of  upbraiding  and  indignatioa,  eonU>mt^ 
to  the  nature  of  man,  wbM  paisions  had  v* 
gained  the  drimmion  over  him.  The  Mi*>9ii 
passage,  i%  herein  she  is  describad  as  retteaioi  kcf 
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ddressei  to  hin,  with  the  whole  speech  that  fol- 
>wii  it,  have  Mmething  in  them  eiquisitely  mov- 
i^and  pathetic: 

'  He  added  not,  and  from  b«r  tiiniM:  but  Eve, 
Not  90  rei>ab*d,  with  tean  tbat  oMs'd  not  flowing, 
And  tresscfl  all  disordered,  at  his  feet 
Fell  humble;  and  embracing  them  beaooi^bt 
His  peace,  and  thus  proceeded  In  ber  plaint. 
**  Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam !  Witness  lleav*n 

\V\ul  love  sincere,  and  rev'rence  in  my  heart 

I  bear  thee,  and  tiaweeting  have  olfended, 

Uuhappily  deeetv*d!  Thy  suppliant 

1  bef,  and  clasp  thy  knees}  bereave  me  not 

(vVQcreon  1  live.*)  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid, 

T'lv  coun^l  in  tnis  uttermost  distress, 

M?  only  strength,  and  stay!  Forlorn  of  tbee,  * 

wbithcr  shall  I  betake  me,  where  subsist  f 

White  yet  we  live  (scarce  one  short  hour  perhaps) 

Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace,"  &c/ 

Adam*i  reconcilement  to  her  ts  worked  op  in 
^  $<Lme  spirit  of  tenderness.  Ryc  afterwards  pro- 
ves to  her  husband,  in  the  blindness  of  her  de« 
lir,  that  to  prevent  their  gnilt  from  descending 
!)n  posterity,  they  should  resolve  to  live  cbiid- 
\;  or,  if  that  could  not  be  done,  they  should 
k  their  own  deaths  by  violent  methods.  As 
<sr  sentiments  naturally  engaf^e  the  reader  to  re> 
d  the  mother  of  mankind  with  more  than  ordi- 
y  commiseratiiin,  they  likewise  contain  a  very 
i  moral.  The  resolution  of  dying  to  end  our 
eries,  does  not  show  such  a  de^e  of  mogna- 
lity  as  a  resolution  to  bear  them,  and  submit  to 
dispensations  of  Providence.  Our  author  has, 
rffore,  with  great  delicacy,  represented  Eve 
ptitertaining  this  thought,  and  Adam  as  disap- 
ving  it, 

^e  are,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the  imagi- 
y  persons,  as  Death  and  Sin,  who  act  a  large 
t  io  this  book.  Such  beautiful  extended  alle- 
les are  certainly  some  of  the  finest  compositions 
;v'niu$;  but>  as  I  have  before  observed,  are  not 
^eable  to  tbe  nature  of  an  heroic  poem.  This 
$iQ  and  Death  Is  very  exquisite  in  its  kind,  if 

considered  as  a  part  of  snch  a  work.    The  | 
hs  contained  io  it  are  so  clear  and  open,  that  I 
1  not  lose  time  in  explaining  them ;  but  shrill 
f  obwrve,  that  a  reader,  who  knows  the  strength 
he  English  tongue,  will  be  amazed  to  think 

(he  poet  could  find  such  apt  words  and  phrases 
Wcrib«*  tbe  actions  of  those  two  imaginary  per- 
,  and  particularly  in  that  part  where  Death  is 
>  jited  as  forming  a  bridge  over  the  chaos ;  a 
k  suitable  to  the  genius  of  Milton. 
mce  the  subject  I  am  upon  gives  me  an  oppor> 
t  V  of  speaking  more  at  large  of  such  shadowy 

imaginary  persons  as  may  be  introduced  into 
Hc  poems,  I  shall  b^  leave  to  explain  myself 

matter  which  is  curious  in  its  kind,  and  which 
f  of  the  critics  have  treated  of.  It  is  certain, 
ner  and  Virgil  are  full  of  imaginary  persons, 
)  are  very  beautiful  in  poetry  when  they  are 

^hown  without  being  engaged  in  any  series  of 
an.    Homer  indeed  represents  Sleep  as  a  per> 

and  aeicribes  a  short  part  to  bim  in  his  Iliad; 
we  mu'.t  consider,  that  though  we  now  rcf^ard 
I  a  piTM>n  as  entirely  sliadowy  and  unsubbtan- 

the  heathens  made  «tatues  of  him,  placed  him 
icir  temples,  and  looked  upon  him  as  a  real 
.-.  When  Homer  makes  use  of  other  such  al- 
>ncal  persons,  it  is  only  in  short  expressions, 
eh  convey  an  ordinary  thought  to  the  mind  in 
mo-'t  pU'a!«ing  loatiner,  and  iiiay  rather  be  look- 
ipon  as  poetical  phrases,  than  all^orical  de- 
ptious.  Instead  of  telling  ui  that  men  naturally 
v*i5en  they  are  tsniftcJ,  he  introduces  the  per- 
t  of  Flight  and  Fear,  who,  he  tells  us,  are  inse- 


parable companions.    Instead  of  saying  that  the 
time  was  come  when  Apollo  ought  to  have  rt^ceived 
his  recompense,  he  tells  os  that  die  Hours  brought 
him  his  reward.     Instead  of  describing  the  effects 
which  Minerva's  aegis  produced  in  battle,  he  tells 
us,  that  the  brims  of  it  were  encompassed  by  Ter* 
ror,  Rout,  Discord,  Fury,  Pursuit,  Manacre,  and 
Death.     In  the  same  figure  of  speaking,  he  repre- 
sents Victory  as  following  Diomedes;  Discord  at 
the  mother  of  funerals  and  moomiogt  Venus  as 
dressed  by  the  Graces;  Bellona  as  wearing  Terror 
and  Consternation  like  a  garment.     1  might  give 
several  other  instances  out  of  Honiier,  as  well  as  a 
great  many  oat  of  Viigil.    Milton  has  likewise 
very  often  made  use  of  &e  same  way  of  speaking^ 
as  where  he  tells  us  that  Victory  sat  on    tbe 
right  hand  of  the  Messiah,    when    he   marched 
forth  against  the  rebel  angels ;  that  at  the  rising  of 
the  son,  the  Hours  unbarred  the  gates  of  light; 
that  Discord  was  the  daughter  of  Sin.    Of  the 
same  nature  are  those  expresnons,  where,  describe 
ing  the  singing  of  tbe  nightingale,  he  adds,  *  Silenc^ 
was  pleased;*   and  upon  the    Messiah's  bidding 
peace  to  the  chaos,  '  Confusion  heard  his  voice.' 
I  might  add  innumerable  instances  of  our  poet*s 
writing  in  this  beautiful  figure.    It  is  plain  that 
these  I  have  mentioned,  in  which  persons  of  an 
imaginary  nature  are  introduced,  are  such  short 
allegories  as  are  not  designed  to  be  taken  in  the 
literal  sense,  but  only  to  convey  particular  circum- 
stances to  the  reader,  after  an  unusual  and  enter- 
taining manner.    But  when  such  persons  are  intro- 
duced as  principal  actors,  and  engaged  io  a  series 
of  adventures,  they  take  too  much  upon  them,  and 
are  by  no  means  proper  for  an  heroic  poem,  which 
ought  to  appear  credible  in  its  principal  parts.    I 
cannot  forbear  therefore,  thinking,  that  Sin*  and 
Death  are  as  improper  agents  in  a  work  of  this 
nature,  as  Strength  and  Necessity  in  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  iEschylus,  who  represented  those  two 
pt'r^ons  naili>g  down  Prometheus  to  a  rock;  for 
which  he  has  been  justly  censured  by  the  greatest 
critics.    1   do  not  know   any  imaginary  penoa 
made  use  of  in  a  more  sublime  manner  of  think- 
ing than   that  in  one  of  the  prophets,  who,  de- 
scribing God  as  descending  from  heaven,  and  vi- 
siting the   sins  of  mankind,  adds  that  dreadful 
circumstance,  '  Before  him  went  the  Pestilence.* 
It  is  certain  this  imaginary  person  might  have  been 
described    in  all  her   purple  spots.     The  Fever 
might  have  marched  before  her.  Pain  might  have 
stood  at  her  right  hand,  Phrensy  on  her  left,  and 
Death  in  her  rear.    She  might  have  been  intrcH 
duced  as  gliding  down  from  the  tail  of  a  comet, 
or  darted  from  the  earth  in  a  flash  of  lightning. 
She  might  have  tainted  the  atmosphere  with  ber 
breath.    The  very  glaring  of  her  eyes  might  have 
scatteied  infection.    Bat  I  believe  every  reader 
will  think,  that  in  such  sublime  writings  tbe  men- 
tioning of  ber,  as  it  is  done  in  scripture,  has  some- 
thing in  it  more  just,  as  well  as  great,  than  all 
that  the  most  foociful  poet  could  have  bestowed 
upon  ber  io  the  ricboess  of  his  imagination. 
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K*S58.    MONDAY,  APRIL  81,  1718. 

—  Denpert  in  toco. 

HOR.  Od.  xii.  L  4.  Tcr.  nit 

Tit  wMom^  p«rt  sometimct  to  play  the  fool. 

Chakles  Lilly  attended  me  'the  other  day,  and 
made  me  a  preient  of  a  lar^  sheet  of  paper,  on 
which  is  delineated  a  pavement  in  Mosaic  work, 
lately  discovered  at  Stansfield,  near  Woodstocli  •. 
A  person  who  has  so  mach  the  gift  of  speech  as 
Mr.  Lilly,  and  can  carry  on  a  discourse  withoot  a 
reply,  had  great  opportonity  on  that  occasion  to 
expatiate  apon  m  fine  a  piece  of  antiquity.   Among 
other  things,  I  remember  be  gave  me  his  opinion, 
which  he  drew  from  the  ornaments  of  the  work, 
that  this  was  the  floor  of  a  room  dedicated  to  mirth 
and  concord.    Viewing  this  work,  made  my  fency 
run  over  the  many  gay  expressions  T  have  read  in 
lUicient  authon,  whiieh  contained  invitations  to  lay 
aside  care  and  anxiety,  and  give  a  loose  to  that 
pleasing  foicetfolness  wherein  men  pat  off  their 
characten  of  business,  and  ei\|oy  their  very  selves. 
These  hours  were  generally  passed  in  rooms  adorned 
for  that  purpose,  and  set  oat  in  such  a  manner,  as 
the  objects  all  around  the  company  gladdened  their 
hearts;  which,  Joined  to  the  cheerful  looks  of  well- 
chosen  and  agreeable  fricndi,  gave  new  vigour  to 
the  airy,  produced  the  latent  fire  of  the  modest, 
Md  gave  grace  to  the  slow  humour  of  the  reserved. 
A  Judicions  mixture  of  such  company,  crowned 
with  cbaplets  of  flowers,  and  the  whole  apartment 
f  lUtering  with  gay  lights,  cheered  with  a  pn>ftoion 
of  roses,  artificial  falls  of  water,  and  intervals  of 
■oft  notes  to  songs  of  love  and  wine,  suspended  the 
cares  of  human  life,  and  made  a  festival  of  mutual 
kindness.    Such  parties  of  pleasure  as  these,  and 
the  reports  of  the  agreeable  passages  in  their  jollU 
ties,  have  in  all  ages  awakened  the  dull  part  of 
mankind  to  pretend  to  mirth  and  good-humour, 
without  capacity  for  such  entertainments  i  for,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  there  are  an  hundred 
men  fit  for  any  employment,  to  one  who  is  capable 
of  oasiiug  a  night  in  company  of  the  first  taste, 
without  shocking  any  member  of  the  society,  over- 
rating his  own  part  of  the  conversation,  but  equally 
receiving  and  contributing  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
whole  company.    When  one  considen  such  collec- 
tions of  companions  in  past  times,  and  such  as  one 
might  name  in  the  present  age,  with  how  much 
•pleen  must  a  man  needs  reflect  upon  the  awkward 
gaiety  of  those  who  affect  the  frolic  with  an  ill 
gcacel    I  have  a  letter  firom  a  correspondent  of 
mine,  who  desires  me  to  admonish  all  loud,  mis- 
chievous, airy,  dull  companions,  that  they  are  mi»> 
taken  in  what  they  call  a  frolic.    Irregularity  in 
itself  is  not  what  creates  pleasure  and  mirth ;  hut 
40  see  a  man,  who  knows  what  rule  and  decency 
are,  descend  from  them  agreeably  in  our  company, 
4s  what  denominates  htm  a  pleannt  companion. 
Instead  of  that,  you  find  many  whose  mirth  consists 
only  4n  doing  things  which  do  not  become  them, 
with  a  secret  consciousness  that  all  the  world  know 
they  know  better:  to  this  is  always  added  some- 
thing mischievous  to  themselves  or  othera.    I  have 
heard  of  some  very  merry  fellows  among  whom  the 
frolic  was  started,  and  passed  by  a  great  m^ority, 
that  every  man  should  immediately  draw  a  tooth; 
•fter  which  they  have  gone  In  a  body  and  smoked 
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a  cohler.  The  same  company,  at  aaothfr  sickc, 
has  each  man  burned  his  cravat ;  and  one,  pci* 
haps,  whose  estate  would  bear  it,  has  thrown  a  \o^ 
wig  and  laced  hat  into  the  same  fire  •.  Tbo  t^ 
have  Jetted  themselvef  stark-naked,  and  m  iru 
the  streets,  and  frighted  women  very  socrmfo!]. 
There  is  no  Inhabitant  of  any  standing  in  Co«fsi 
garden,  but  can  tell  yon  an  hundred  good  bonoaiv 
where  people  have  come  off  with  a  little  blood»M, 
and  yet  scoured  all  the  witty  boon  of  the  nii^t  I 
know  a  gentleman  that  has  several  woonds  is  Che 
head  by  watch-poles,  and  has  been  thrice  run  thrai^ 
the  body,  to  carry  on  a  good  ieit.  He  Is  verj  ol4 
for  a  man  of  so  much  good  humour  i  bat  te  (lit 
day  he  is  seldom  merry  but  he  has  occwien  le  be 
valiant  at  the  same  time.  Bat,  by  the  favosr  sf 
these  gentlemen,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  4 
man  may  be  a  very  witty  man,  and  never  ofes4 
one  statute  of  thu  kingdom,  not  excepcing  nts 
that  of  stabbing. 

The  writers  of  plays  have  what  they  call  mkj 
of  time  and  place,  to  give  a  jnstnesi  to  their  rrp^^ 
•cntation;  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  all  mU 
pretend  to  be  companions  would  confine  their  ac- 
tions to  the  place  of  meeting;  for  a  frolic  ciirnr4 
further  may  be  better  performed  by  other  aoiash 
than  men.    It  is  not  to  rid  much  ground,  or  4« 
much  mischief,  that  should  denominate  a  pleawc 
fellow;  but  that  is  truly  frolic  which  Is  the  play  tf 
the  mind,  and  consists  of  various  and  unforced  sal- 
lies of  imagination.    Festivity  of  spirit  Is  a  «m 
uncommon  talent,  and  must  proceed  froB  an 
blage  of  agreeable  qualities  in  the  sam« 
There  are  some  few  whom  I  think  pecolSariy'hapfy 
In  It  t  but  it  is  a  talent  one  cannot  name  In  a  ■ac, 
especially  when  one  considen,  that  it  Is  never  rm 
grateful  but  where  it  Is  regarded  by  him  who  ps»- 
•esses  it  in  the  second  pla^.    The  beat  iMa  chat 
I  know  of  for  heightening  the  revel  falety  af  s 
company  Is  Estcourt  f ,  whose  Jovial  baascmr  iiU 
fuses  Itself  from  the  highest  penon  at  aa  eatertais- 
ment  to  the  meanest  waiter.    Merry  talcs,  arcam- 
panied  with  apt  gestures  and  lively  represeotatias 
of  circumstances  and  penons,  bqpiile  Che  graiot 
mind  into  a  consent  to  be  as  humoroas  as  himself 
Add  to  this,  that  when  a  man  is  in  his  good 
he  has  a  mimicry  that  does  not  debase  the 
he  represents;  but  which,  taking  fkmn  thegiraviiy 
of  the  character,  adds  to  the  agreeableaess  of  c 
This  pleasant  fellow  gives  one  some  idea  of  the  a»> 
cient  Pantomime,  who  is  said  to  have  gtvra  the 
audience,  in  dumb-show,  an  exact  Idea  ofiaay  cha- 
racter or  passion,  or  an  intelligible  rdatloo  of  aay 
public  occurrence,  with  no  other  exprrasioa  thaa 
that  of  his  looks  and  gestures.    If  alt  who  have 
been  obliged  to  these  talenU  in  Estooart  will  he  at 
Love  for  Love  t  to-morrow  night«  they  wilt  hoi 
papr  him  what  they  owe  him,  at  *o  easy  a  rate  m 
being  present  at  a  plav  which  nobody  wooM  oma 
seeing,  that  had,  or  had  not«  ever  aeea  It  belsre. 

T, 


•  A  ftoWc  of  HrChartMlcdky,  aad 

♦  lMNoa.964and4fiB. 
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Tbrta  lutna  Urpum  tequi/ur,  luput  ip»e  cagttUam  : 
ftoretdtm  eytisum  aequUur  iatdva  eapeUa. 

VIHG.  EcLU.  Tcr.fiS. 

The  greedy  lionets  the  wolf  pttftoct, 
The  wolf  the  kid,  the  wanton  kid  the  broww. 

DKYDEN. 

I  we  were  at  the  club  last  oigbt,  I  observed  that 
f  old  friend  Sir  Rc^er,  coDtrary  to  hU  moal  cot- 
n,  lat  very  ulent,  aad,  instead  of  mindiiif^  .what 
IS  laid  by  the  company,  was  whistling  ta  himself 
afrry  thoof^tful  mood,  and  playing  with  a  cork, 
jo^^  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  who  sat  between 
\  and,  as  we  were  both  observing  him,  we  saw 
r  knight  shake  his  head,  and  h«ird  him  say  to 
nself,  *•  A  foolish  woman!  I  can't  believe  it.' 
r  Andrew  gave  him  a  gentle  pat  npon  the  sbool- 
r,  and  offered  to  lav  him  a  bottle  of  wine  that 

was  thinking  of  the  widow.  My  old  friend 
irtrd,  and,  recovering  out  of  his  brown  study, 
id  Sir  Andrew,  that  onee  in  his  life.be  had  been 
(be  right.  In  short,  after  some  little  hesitation, 
r  iloger  told  as  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  that  he 
d  jnsC  received  a  letter  from  bis  steward,  which 
quainted  him  that  his  old  rival  and  antagonist  in 
:  country.  Sir  David  Dundrum,  had  been  making 
risit  to  the  widow.'    *  However,'  says  Sir  Roger, 

can  never  think  that  she'll  have  a  man  tut's 
If  a  year  older  that  I  am,  and  a  noted  republican 
to  the  bargain.* 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  looks  upon  love  as  his 
rticolar  province,  interrupting  our  friend  with 
janty  laugh,  *  I  thought,  knight,*  said  he,  '  thou 
dst  lived  long  enough  in  the  world,  not  to  pin 
f  happiness  upon  one  that  is  a  woman,  and  a 
dow.  I  think  that,  without  vanity,  I  may  pre- 
id  to  know  as  much  of  the  female  world  as  any 
10  in  Great  Britain,  though  the  chief  of  my  know* 
Igc  consists  in  this,  that  tlMy  are  not  to  be  known.' 
ill  immediately,  with  his  usual  fluency,  rambled 
o  ao  account  of  his  own  amours.  '  I  am  now/ 
i%  he,  *  npon  the  verge  of  fifty*  (though  by  the 
ly  we  all  knew  he  was  turned  of  threescore). 
foQ  may  easily  guess,*  continued  Will,  '  that  I 
ve  not  lived  so  long  in  the  world  without  having 
d  lome  thoughts  of  settling  in  it,  as  the  phrase  iZ 

*  tell  you  truly,  I  have  several  times  tried  my 
rtone  that  way,  though  I  cannot  much  boast  of 
rsuccess. 

'  I  made  ray  first  addresses  to  a  young  lady  In  the 
ootry ;  but,  when  I  thought  things  were  pretty 
^I1  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  her  faUier  happening 
hear  that  1  had  formerly  boarded  with  a  surgeon, 
'-  old  pat  forbad  me  his  house,  and  within  a  fort- 
^t  after  married  his  daughter  to  a  fox-hunter  in 
■  orighboorhood. 

*"  I  made  my  next  application  to  a  widow,  and 
tacked  her  so  briskly,  that  I  thought  myself  with- 
a  fortnight  of  her.  As  I  waited  upon  her  one 
irning,  the  told  me,  that  she  intended  to  keep 
r  re^y  money  and  jointure  in  her  own  hand, 
d  dnired  me  to  call  upon  her  attorney  in  Lion's 
n,  who  would  adjust  with  me  what  it  was  proper 
r  me  to  add  to  it.  I  was  so  rebuifed  by  this 
ertnre,  that  I  never  inquired  either  for  her  or 
r  attorney  afterwards. 

*  A  few  months  after,  I  addressed  myself  io  a 
•uog  lady  who  was  an  only  daughter  and  of  a  good 
■ily.  I  danced  with  her  at  several  balls,  sqaeesed 
r  by  the  hand,  oOd  sofi  things  to  her,  and  in 


shortmadeaodonbtofberbettrti  and,  thoigh  m j 
fortune  was  not  equal  to  her*s,  I  was  In  hopes  that 
her  fond  father  would  not  deny  her  the  man  she 
had  fixed  her  affections  upon.  But  as  I  went  one 
day  to  the  boose,  in  order  to  break  the  matter  to 
him,  I  found  the  whole  family  In  confusion,  and 
heard,  to  my  unspeakable  surprise,  that  Mim  Jenny 
was  that  very  morning  run  away  with  the  butler. 

'  I  then  courted  a  second  widowi  and  am  at  a 
lots  to  this  day  how  1  came  to  miss  her,  for  she  had 
often  commended  my  person  and  behaviour.  Her 
maid  indeed  told  me  one  day,  that  her  mistrem  said 
she  never  saw  a  gentleman  with  such  a  spindle  pair 
of  l^gs  as  Mr.  Honeycomb.   . 

*  After  this  I  laid  siege  ta  fonr  heiresses  succct- 
sively  $  and,  being  a  handsome  young  dog  in  those 
days,  quickly  made  a  breach  in  their  hearts  %  but 
I  doa*t  know  how  it  came  to  pam,  though  I  seldom 
&iled  of  getting  the  daughter's  consent,  I  could 
never  in  my  life  get  the  old  people  on  my  side. 

*  I  could  give  you  an  account  of  a  thousand  other 
unsncccnful  attempts,  particulariy  of  one  which  I 
made  some  yean  since  upon  an  old  woman,  whom 
I  had  certaialy  borne  away  with  flying  coloun,  if 
her  relations  had  not  come  pouring  in  to  her  aasist- 
ance  from  all  parts  of  England  %  nay,  I  believe,  I 
should  have  got  her  at  laU,  had  not  she  been  car- 
ried olT  by  a  hard  frost.* 

As  IVIirs  transitions  are  extremely  quick,  he 
turned  from  Sir  Roger,  and,  applying  hinuelf  to 
me,  told  me  there  was  a  passage  in  the  book  I  had 
considered  last  Saturday,  which  deserved  to  be 
writ  in  letters  of  gold  i  and,  taking  out  a  pocket 
Miltoo,  read  the  following  lines,  which  are  part  of 
one  of  Adam*s  speeches  to  Eve  after  the  fall : 


•Oh!  why  did  God, 


Creator  wUe,  that  peopled  nighcft  bcavHi 
With  iplrtta  maacuUne,  create  at  laat 
Tbto  novelty  on  earth,  thto  foir  dcftct 
Of  nature  f  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 
With  men,  ai  anfelt,  without  feminine  * 
Or  find  tome  other  way  to  generate 
Mankind  r   Thto  mischief  had  not  then  beftdl'a. 
And  more  that  iball  beftil,  innumerable 
DiflturtMnces  on  earth,  throoch  female  fnarei, 
And  straight  coc^oncUoo  wita  thto  sex:  for  ciUnr 
He  never  tball  find  out  fit  mate ;  but  raeh 
As  lorae  mtofortuae  brings  him,  ormtotake; 
Or,  whom  he  wishes  most,  shall  seldom  cain. 
Through  her  pcrvenencss;  but  shall  see  her  gala'd 
By  a  far  worse:  or  if  she  iovcw  withhtld 
By  parents ;  or  his  happiest  choice  too  late 
Shall  meet  already  link'd,  and  wedlock-bonnd 
To  a  fell  adversary,  hto  hate  or  shame : 
Which  infinite  calamity  shall  cause 
To  human  life,  and  household  peace  oonibond.' 

Sir  Roger  Ibtened  to  this  pasnge  with  great 
attentions  and,  desiring  Mr.  Honeycomb  to  fold 
down  a  leaf  at  the  place,  and  lend  him  his  book, 
the  knight  put  it  up  in  hb  pocket,  aad  told  us  that 
he  would  read  over  those  verses  again  before  he 
went  to  bed. 


•DDOELL. 


N«  860.    WEDKESDAT,  APRIL  SS,  1718. 

— -*—  Dt  pmuptrtait  taetnteg 
PbajHMcenUfumU. 

HOR.  BptoL  xvii.  L  I.  ver.  43. 

The  man  that's  silent,  nor  proclaims  hto  want, 
Gets  more  than  him  tliat  makes  a  load  complaint; 

CRBBCH. 

I  HAVB  nothing  to  do  with  the  bosinem  of  this  day, 
any  farther  than  aflxing  the  piece  of  lAtin  on  the 
hand  of  my  paper  |  which  I  Uiiak  a  niotto  not  na- 
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sof  table,  ttnce.  If  silenee  of  oar  poverty  b  a  recom- 
mcndatiod,  ttill  more  commendable  u  bii  modesty 
who  conceals  it  by  a  decent  dress  *. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  There  is  an  evil  aoder  the  sun,  which  has  not  yet 
come  within  yoor  speculation,  and  is  the  censure, 
disesteem,  and  contempt,  which  some  yonn|^  fel- 
lows meet  with  from  particular  persons,  for  the 
reasonable  methods  they  take  to  avoid  them  in 
ipeneral.  This  is  by  appearinj^  in  a  better  dress 
than  may  seem  to  a  relation  regularly  consistent 
with  a  small  fortune;  and  therefore  may  occasion 
a  judgment  of  a  suitable  extravagance  in  other 
particulars :  but  the  disadvantage  with  which  the 
man  of  narrow  circumstances  acts  and  speaks,  is 
so  feelingly  set  forth  in  a  little  book  called  The 
Christian  Hero  f ,  that  the  appearing  to  be  other- 
wise is  not  only  pardonable,  but  necessary.  Every 
one  knows  the  hurry  of  conclusions  that  are  made 
In  contempt  of  a  person  that  appears  to  be  cala- 
mitous! woich  makes  it  very  excusable  to  prepare 
oneself  for  the  company  of  those  that  are  of  a 
superior  quality  and  fortune,  by  appearing  to  be  in 
a  better  condition  than  one  is,  so  far  as  such  ap- 
pearance shall  not  make  os  really  of  worse. 

'  It  is  a  justice  due  to  the  character  of  one  who 
suflfers  hard  reflections  from  any  particular  penon 
upon  this  account,  that  such  persons  would  inquire 
into  bis  manner  of  spending  his  time ;  of  which, 
though  no  further. information  can  be  had  than  that 
be  remains  so  many  hours  in  his  chamber,  yet.  If 
this  is  cleared,  to  imagine  that  a  reasonable  crea- 
ture, wrung  with  a  narrow  fortune,  does  not  make 
the  best  use  of  tliis  retirement,  would  be  a  conclu- 
sion extremely  uncharitable.  From  what  has,  or 
will  be  said,  I  hope  no  consequence  can  be  ex- 
torted, implying,  that  I  would  have  any  young  fel- 
low spend  more  time  'than  the  common  leisure 
which  his  studies  require,  or  more  money  than  his 
fortune  or  allowance  may  admit  of,  in  the  pursuit 
of  an  acquaintance  with  his  bettere:  for  as  to  his 
time,  the  gross  of  that  ought  to  be  sacred  to  more 
substantial  acquisitions ;  for  each  irrevocable  mo- 
ment of  which  he  ought  to  believe  he  staods  reli- 
giously accountable.  And  as  to  hb  dress,  1  shall 
engage  myself  no  further  than  in  the  modest  de- 
fence of  two  plain  suits  a  year:  for  being  perfectly 
satisfied  in  Eutrapelu8*s  contrivance  of  making  a 
Mohock  of  a  man,  by  presenting  him  with  laced 
and  embroidered  suits,  I  would  by  no  means  be 
thought  to  controvert  the  conceit,  by  insinuating 
the  advantages  of  foppery.  It  is  an  assertion  which 
admits  of  much  proof,  that  a  stranger  of  tolerable 
sense,  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  will  be  better  re- 
ceived by  those  of  quality  above  him,  than  one  of 
much  better  parts,  whose  dress  is  regulated  by  the 
rigid  notions  of  frugality.  A  man*s  appearance 
falls  within  the  cenuire  of  every  one  that  sees  him; 
his  parts  and  learning  very  few  are  judges  of;  and 
even  upon  these  few,  they  can't  at  first  be  well  in- 
truded ;  for  policy  and  good-breeding  will  coun&el 
him  to  be  reserved  among  strangers,  and  to  support 
himself  only  by  the  comouMi  spirit  of  conversation. 
Indeed  among  the  injudicious,  the  words '  delicacy, 
idiom,  fine  images,  structure  of  periods,  genius,  fire,* 
and  the  rest,  made  use  of  with  a  frugal  and  comely 
gravity,  will  maintain  the  figura  of  immense  read- 
ing, aad  the  depth  of  criticism. 

*  AH  gentlemen  of  fortune,  at  least  the  young 
and  middle-aged,  are  apt  to  pride  tbembclves  a 
Uttle  too  much  upon  their  dress,  and  consequently 
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to  value  others  In  some  measure  vpou  the  mbt 
consideration.  Yflth  what  confusion  is  a  nsv  6f 
figure  obliged  to  return  the  civilities  of  the  laii« 
a  person  whose  air  and  attire  hardly  entitle  hia  ts 
it !  for  whom  neverthdess  the  other  has  a  |>ani- 
cular  esteem,  though  he  is  ashamed  to  ha«e  it  ck^i- 
lenged  In  so  public  a  manner.  It  must  be  allowed, 
that  any  young  fellow  that  affects  to  dress  aad  ap- 
pear genteelly,  might,  with  artificial  maaafriBnt, 
save  ten  pounds  a-year;  as,  instead  of  fine  hollasd, 
he  might  mourn  in  sackclodi,  and  in  other  panici- 
lars  be  proportlonably  shabby :  but  of  what  »enirr 
would  this  sum  be  to  avert  any  misfortune,  vbiUt 
it  would  leave  him  deserted  by  the  little  good  sc> 
qnaintance  he  has,  and  prevent  his  gainiais  ast 
other  ?  As  the  appearance  of  an  easy  fortuae  s 
necessary  towards  making  one,  1  douH  know  bn 
it  might  be  of  advantage  sometimes  to  throw  ioit 
one's  discourse  certain  exclamations  about  bask 
stock,  and  to  show  a  marvellous  surprise  upoo  lo 
fall,  as  well  as  the  most  affected  triumph  opoo  ib 
rise.  The  veneration  and  respect  which  the  pnt- 
tice  of  all  ages  has  preserved  to  appearances,  witk- 
oot  doubt  suggested  to  our  tradesmen  that  wi«e  aad 
politic  custom,  to  apply  and  recommend  theai^lm 
to  the  public  by  all  those  decorations  opoo  tfafir 
sign-posts  and  houses,  which  the  most  eiaisfst 
hands  in  the  neighbourhood  can  furnish  them  «tik. 
What  can  be  more  attractive  to  a  man  of  lettrrv 
than  that  immense  erudition  of  all  ages  ami  lai- 
guages,  which  a  skilful  bookseller,  in  co^juaciiu 
with  a  painter,  shall  image  upon  his  colooa,  aat 
the  extremities  of  his  shop?  The  same  spirit  o/ 
maintaining  a  handsome  appeaiance  reigns  aBor< 
the  grave  and  solid  apprentices  of  the  law  (here  1 
could  be  particulariy  dull  in  proving  the  word  ap- 
prentice to  be  significant  of  a  barrister);  and  mm 
nAy  easily  distinguish  who  has  most  lately  nadf 
his  pretensions  to  business,  by  the  whitest  and  notf 
ornamental  fnune  of  his  window :  if  indeed  ik 
chamber  is  a  ground-roon,  aad  lias  rails  before  i*, 
the  finery  is  of  necessity  more  extended,  and  tkr 
pomp  of  business  better  nu&intained.  Aad  wbsi 
can  be  a  greater  indication  of  tbe  dignity  of  dms 
than  that  burdensome  finery  which  b  the  refvlir 
habit  of  our  judges,  nobles,  and  bishops,  with  vliici 
upoo  certain  da^a,  we  see  (hem  incumbered?  KaA 
though  it  maybe  said,  this  is  awful,  and  oeofsari 
for  the  dignity  of  the  sUie,  yet  the  mUest  of  tbn 
have  been  remarkable,  before  they  arrived  al  tbra 
present  btations,  for  being  very  well-dreised  per- 
sons.  As  to  my  own  part,  I  am  near  thirtj ;  asd 
since  I  left  school  have  not  been  idle,  whicb  i*  a 
modern  phrase  for  having  studied  hard.  1  brmi^* 
off  a  clean  system  of  moral  philosophy,  and  i 
tolerable  jargon  of  metaphysics,  from  the  iuii«rr- 
sity ;  since  that,  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  Hear- 
ing  part  of  the  perplexed  style  and  matter  of  tb^ 
law,  which  so  hereditarily  descends  to  all  ib  prv 
fessoni.  To  all  which  severe  studies  I  have  tktv 
in,  at  proper  interims,  the  pretty  learning  of  tbr 
classic.*!.  Notwithstanding  which,  I  am  whai  ^^' 
speare  calls  a  fellow  of  oo  mark  or  likelihood ; 
which  makes  me  understand  the  more  fnU>«  thtf 
since  the  regular  methods  of  making  Meads  aad  s 
fortune  by  tlie  mere  force  of  a  profemloQ  b  lo  «rr> 
slow  and  auccrtaio,  a  man  should  take  all  resi^' 
able  opportunities,  by  enlarging  a  good  arqwutf- 
ance,  to  court  that  time  aod  cbanoe  which  a  *^^ 
to  happen  to  every  man.* 

8TEEI*B*  ^' 
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i\°S61.    THURSDAY,  APRIL  Uf  HIS. 

Tarlmream  iniendU  odomi,  qua  proHmu  omnU 
OmtrtmMtU  dmnu-^-' 

VlRiG.  S.n,  vii.  ver.  514. 

The  blast  TvtireaB  spmd«  it»  notes  mronnd ; 
Tbe  faoaae  asloq»b'd  trmbla  st  the  louiid. 

UTE  lately  received  tbe  following  letter  from  a 
untry  geollem&o: 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'he  Digbt  before  1  left  Loodoo,  I  went  to  lee  a 
ly  called  The  Homoroos  Lieatenaot*.  Upon  the 
ioj^  of  the  cnrtain  I  was  Tery  moch  tnrprised 
tb  the  gfreat  concert  of  cat«alb  which  was  eibi- 
ed  chat  evening,  and  began  to  think  with  myself 
It  I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  gone  to  a  mnsic- 
fting  instead  of  the  playhowe.  It  appeared 
leed  a  little  odd  to  me,  to  see  so  many  persons 
quality,  of  both  sexes,  assembled  together  at  a 
id  of  caterwauling;  for  I  cannot  look  upon  that 
rfonnance  to  have  been  any  thing  better,  what- 
v  tbe  mosicians  themselves  mi^t  think  of  it. 
I  had  no  acquaintance  in  the  house  to  ask  qoes- 
ns  of,  and  was  forced  to  go  out  of  town  earl  y 
next  morning,  I  could  not  learn  the  secret  of 
I  matter.  What  I  would  therefore  desire  of  yon, 
to  pve  me  some  account  of  this  strange  instm- 
01,  which  I  found  the  company  called  a  cat-call ; 
I  particularly  to  let  me  know  whether  it  be  a 
ce  of  music  lately  come  from  Italy.  For  my 
n  part,  to  be  free  with  yon,  I  would  rather  hear 
En^rlish  fiddle:  though  I  durst  not  show  my 
ikf  whilst  I  was  in  the  playhouse,  it  being  my 
nee  to  sit  the  very  next  man  to  one  of  the  per- 
ncrs.  *  I  am,  sfa, . 

*"  Your  most  affectionate 
*  friend  and  servant, 

*  JOHN  SHAIXOW,  Esq.* 

n  compliance  with  *Sqnire  Shallow's  request,  I 
>^  this  paper  as  a  dissertation  upon  the  cat- 
I;  In  order  to  make  myself  a  master  of  the 
jfct,  I  parchased  one  the  beginning  of  last 
^k,  though  not  without  great  difficulty,  being 
(rmed  at  two  or  three  toy-shops  that  the  players 
lately  boyght  them  all  up.  I  have  since  con- 
ed many  learned  antiquaries  in  relation  to  its 
filial,  and  find  them  very  much  divided  among 
iMeUes  upon  that  particular.  A  fellow  of  the 
al  society,  who  is  my  good  friend,  and  a  great 
ficient  In  the  mathematical  part  of  music,  con- 
JCN  from  the  simplicity  of  its  make,  and  the 
forioity  of  its  sound,  that  tbe  cat-call  is  older 
n  any  of  the  inventions  of  Jubal.  He  observes 
y  well,  that  musical  instruments  took  their  first 
from  the  notes  of  birds,  and  otl^r  melodious 
nals;  *  and  what,*  says  be,  *  was  more  natural 
Q  for  the  first  ages  of  mankind  to  imitate  the 
^e  of  a  cat  that  lived  under  the  same  roof  with 
nr'  He  added,  that  the  cat  had  contributed 
re  to  harmony  than  any  other  animal ;  as  we 
not  only  beholden  to  her  for  this  wind  instru- 
it,  but  for  our  string-music  in  general  f. 
Another  virtuoso  of  my  acquaintance  will  not 
w  the  cat-call  to  be  older  than  Thespis,  and  is 
to  think  it  appeared  in  the  world  soon  after 
ancient  comedy  \  for  which  reason  it  has  still  a 
ce  io  our  dramatic  entertainments.    Nor  must  I 

A  tragi-comrty  by  Beaamoat  and  Fletcher,  IbUo,  16*7. 
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here  omit  what  a  very  curious  gentlenao,  who  Is 
lately  returned  from  Jiis  travels,  has  more  than  once 
assured  me,  namely,  that  there  was  lately  dug  up 
at  Rome  the  statue  of  a  Momus,  who  holds  an  in- 
strument in  his  right  hand  very  much  resembling 
our  modern  cat-call. 

There  are  others  who  ascribe  this  invention  to 
Orpbens,  and  look  upon  the  cat-call  to  be  one  of 
thove  instruments  which  that  famous  musician  made 
use  of  to  draw  the  beasts  about  him.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  roasting  of  a  cat  does  not  call  together  a 
greater  audience  of  that  species,  than  this  instru- 
ment, if  dexterously  played  upon  in  proper  time 
and  place. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  various  and  learned 
coi^ectures,  I  cannot  forbear  thinking,  that  the 
cat-call  is  originally  a  piece  of  English  music.  Its 
resemblance  to  the  voice  of  some  of  our  British 
songsters,  as  well  as  the  use  of  it,  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  our  nation,  confirms  me  in  this  opinion.  It 
has  at  least  received  great  improvements  among 
us,  whether  we  consider  the  instrument  Itself,  or 
those  several  quavers  and  graces  which  are  thrown 
into  the  playing  of  it.  Every  one  might  be  sen- 
sible of  this,  who  heard  that  reonarkable  over^ 
grown  cat-call  which  was  placed  in  tbe  centre  of 
tbe  pit,  and  presided  over  all  the  rest  at  the  cele 
brated  performance  lately  exhibited  in  Drury- 
lane. 

Having  said  thus  much  concerning  the  original 
of  the  cat-call,  we  are  in  the  next  place  to  con- 
sider tbe  use  of  it.  Tbe  cat-call  exerts  itself  to 
most  advantage  in  the  British  theatre.  It  very 
much  improves  the  sound  of  nonsense,  and  often 
goes  along  with  the  voice  of  the  actor  who  pro- 
nounces it,  as  the  violin  or  harpsichord  accompanies 
the  Italian  recitativo. 

It  has  often  supplied  the  place  of  the  ancient 
chorus,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  ***.  In  short,  a 
bad  poet  has  as  great  an  antipathy  to  a  cat-call, 
as  many  people  have  to  a  real  cat. 

Mr.  Collier,  in  his  ingenious  essay  upon  music, 
has  the  following  passage : 

'  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  invent  an  instrument 
that  shall  have  a  quite  contrary  effect  to  those 
martial  ones  now  in  use ;  an  instrument  that  shall 
sink  the  spirits,  and  shake  the  nerves,  and  curdle 
the  blood,  and  inspire  despair  and  cowardice  and 
consternation,  at  a  surprising  rate.  *Tis  probable 
the  roaring  of  lions,  the  warbling  of  cats  and 
screech-owls,  together  with  a  mixture  of  the  howl- 
ing of  tfbgs,  judiciously  imitated  and  compounded, 
might  go  a  great  way  in  this  invention.  Whether 
such  anti-music  as  this  might  not  be  of  service  io  a 
camp,  I  shall  leave  to  the  military  men  to  con- 
sider.' ^ 

What  this  learned  gentleman  supposes  in  specu- 
lation, I  have  known  actually  verified  in  practice. 
The  cat-call  has  struck  a  damp  into  generals,  and 
frighted  heroes  off  the  stage.  At  the  first  sound 
of  it  I  have  seen  a  crowned  head  tremble,  and  a 

erincess  fall  Into  fits.  The  humorous  lieutenant 
imself  could  not  stand  it;  nay,  I  am  told  that 
even  Afmanzor  looked  like  a  mouse,  and  trembled 
at  tbe  voice  of  this  terrifying  instrument. 

As  it  is  of  a  dramatic  nature,  and  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  the  stage,  1  can  by  no  means  ap- 
prove the  thought  of  that  augry  lover,  who,  after 
an  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  some  years,  took  leave 
of  his  mistren  in  a  serenade  of  cat-calls. 

I  must  conclude  this  paper  with  the  account  I 
have  lately  received  of  an  ingenious  artist,  who 
has  long  studied  this  instrument,  and  is  very  well 
versed  in  all  the  rales  of  the  drama.    He  teaches 
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to  play  oa  it  by  book,  and  to  ezpren  by  it  the 
whole  art  of  criticism.  He  hai  fail  ba«  and  his 
treble  cat-call  4  the  former  for  tragedy,  the  latter 
for  comedy;  only  in  tragi-comedies  they  may  both 
play  tofether  in  concert.  He  has  a  particniar 
squeak,  to  denote  the  violation  of  each  of  the 
nnitifs,  and  has  different  sounds  to  show  whether  he 
aims  at  the  poet  or  the  player.  In  short,  he  teaches 
the  smnt-note,  the  foslian-note,  the  stapid-note, 
and  has  composed  a  kind  of  air  that  mav  serve  as 
an  act-tune  to  an  incorrigible  play,  and  wnich  takes 
la  the  whole  compass  of  the  cat-call. 
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Laudibut  of^uUur  vini  vtfuwti*- 


HOR.  £p.  six.  1. 1.  vcr.  C 

The  man,  who  pralict  drisking,  ttandft  ftooi  tlwDoe 
Coof  ict « lot  on  hit  own  cridcDce. 

«  im.  SPBCTATOa,  « Temple,  April  2V. 

*  SavsaAL  of  my  friends  were  this  morning  got 
together  over  a  dish  of  tea  in  ytry  good  health, 
though  we  had  celebrated  yesterdav  *  with  more 
glasses  than  we  could  have  dispensed  with,  had  we 
not  been  beholden  to  Brooke  and  Helller.  In  gra- 
titude, therefore,  to  those  good  citizens,  I  am.  In 
the  name  of  the  company,  to  accuse  you  of  great 
negligence  in  overlooking  their  merit,  who  have 
Imported  true  and  generous  wine,  and  taken  care 
that  it  should  not  be  adulterated  by  the  retalleiY 
before  it  comes  to  the  tables  of  private  fiunilies, 
or  the  dobs  of  honest  fellows.  I  cannot  imagine 
how  a  Spectator  can  be  supposed  to  do  his  duty, 
without  frequent  resumption  of  such  subjects  as 
concern  our  health,  the  tlr»t  thing  to  be  regarded, 
if  we  have  a  mind  to  relish  any  thing  eUe.  It 
would  therefore  very  well  become  your  s|iectalo- 
rial  vigilance,  to  give  it  In  orders  to  your  officer 
fbr  inspecting  signs  f,  that  in  his  march  he  would 
look  into  the  itinerants  who  deal  In  provisions, 
and  inquiro  where  they  buy  their  several  wares. 
Ever  since  the  decease  of  Cully-Muliy-Puif  {«  of 
agreeable  and  noisy  memory,  I  cannot  say  I  have 
observed  any  thing  sold  In  carts,  or  carried  by 
horse  or  ass,  or,  in  fine,  In  any  moving  market, 
which  is  not  perished  or  putrifled;  witness  the 
wheel-barrows  of  rotten  raisins,  almonds,  figs,  and 
currants,  which  you  see  vended  by  a  merchant 
dretsed  in  a  second-hand  suit  of  a  foot  soldier. 
Ton  should  consider  that  a  child  may  be  poisoned 
for  the  worth  of  a  fkrthing;  but  eicept  his  poor 
parents  send  to  one  certain  doctor  $  in  town,  they 
can  have  no  advice  for  him  under  a  guinea.  When 

Kilsons  are  thus  cheap,  and  medicines  thus  dear, 
w  can  you  be  negligent  In  Inspecting  what  we 
eat  and  drink,  or  take  no  noticf  of  siKh  as  the 
abovefmentioned  citisens,  who  have  been  so  service- 
able to  us  of  late  in  that  particular  ?  It  was  a  custom 
aaHMig  the  old  Romans,  to  do  him  particular  ho- 
oooiv  who  had  saved  the  lifie  of  a  citizen ;  how  much 
OMire  does  the  worid  owe  to  those  who  prevent  the 
death  of  multitudes?  As  these  men  deserve  well  of 
your  oflke,  so  such  as  act  to  the  detriment  of  our 
health,  von  ought  to  represent  to  themselves  and 
their  feiloW-subjeca  In  the  coloun  which  they  de- 

•  April  93 1  the  Annlvcmry  of  the  Qoccn^  Coraaation. 
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I  A  phytieian  of  that  day,  who  advcrtlncd  blf  readlncst  to 
attend  pi^rnta  at  dctcnntnatc  dUtancc*  all  over  Loodoa,  <tc 
ft«r  the  tmall  fct»  of  a  shillingt  lie.  to  half-a-cfwwa  a  tine 
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serve  to  wear.  I  think  It  would  be  ftr  the  psUk 
good,  that  all  who  vend  wines  should  be  sadcr  suh 
in  that  behalf.  The  chairman  at  thequvter^oMM 
should  inform  the  country,  that  the  viotaer  wb 
mixes  wine  to  his  cmtomefs,  shall  (npou  pisof  tbi 
the  drinker  thereof  died  within  a  vcar  asd  a  4a« 
after  taking  It)  be  deemed  guilty  or  wilfiil  mui/r, 
and  the  jury  shall  be  Instructed  to  inquire  aid  pn> 
sent  such  delinquents  accordingly.  It  is  no  aib. 
gation  of  the  crime,  nor  will  it  be  conceived  tfest 
it  can  be  brought  in  chancc4iedley  or  muHdaqith. 
ter,  upon  proof  that  it  shall  appear  wine  joisfd  is 
wine,  or  right  Herefordshire  poured  into  Port  0 
Port ;  but  his  selling  it  for  one  thing,  knowiac  it 
to  be  another,  most  justly  bear  the  foramid  guilt  of 
wilful  murder:  for  that  he,  the  said  viutaer,  U 
an  unlawful  act  willingly  in  the  false  mixture,  ui 
is  therefore  with  equity  liable  to  all  the  puisf  a 
which  a  man  would  be,  if  it  were  proved  be  ^e- 
sirned  only  to  run  a  man  through  the  arm,  wbow  k 
whipped  through  the  lungs,  nit  is  my  third  jew 
at  the  Temple,  and  this  is,  or  should  be,  Us. 
An  ill  intention  well  proved  should  meet  with  m 
alleviation,  because  it  outran  itself.  There  csbmh 
be  too  great  severity  used  against  the  li^ice  ■ 
well  as  cruelty  of  those  who  play  with  uien*f  Ufa 
by  preparinc  liquon,  whose  nature,  for  aught  ikrj 
know,  may  be  noxious  whea  mixed,  though  na^ 
cent  when  apart:  and  Brooke  and  HeUier,  mU 
have  insured  our  safety  at  oar  aieals,  add  drives 
jealousy  from  our  cups  in  coBvefuatioa,  deiervr  ilf 
custom  and  thanks  of  the  whole  town «  and  it  ii 
yonr  duty  to  remind  them  of  the  obligalioo. 

*  I  am,  SIB, 
'  Your  humble  servaat, 

^TOMrOTTLS.' 

*  MR.  IPBCTATOR, 

'  I  AM  a  perMO  who  was  long  Immured  in  a  td- 
lege,  read  much,  saw  little  1  so  that  I  kuev  m 
more  of  the  worid  than  what  a  lecture  or  view  t>( 
the  map  taught  me.  By  this  means  I  improved  u 
my  study,  but  liecame  unpleasant  in  coovenstiOT. 
By  conversing  generally  with  the  dead,  1  grew  al- 
most unfit  for  the  society  of  the  living  1  to  bi  s 
long  confinement  I  contracted  an  tti^inlysi«r- 
sion  to  convenation,  and  ever  discouned  with  psu 
to  myself,  and  little  entertainment  to  olhen.  it 
last  I  was  in  some  measure  made  sensible  of  ni 
failing,  and  the  mortification  of  never  being  fpoU 
to,  or  siieaking,  unlem  the  discourse  ran  spM 
books,  pot  me  npou  forelng  myself  amongit  mn. 
I  immediately  afiected  the  politest  compait>,  hj 
the  frequent  use  of  which  i  hoped  to  wear  of  tte 
rast  I  had  contracted  1  but,  by  au  nooooth  imiutHn 
of  men  used  to  act  In  public,  I  got  no  further  iJus 
to  discover  I  had  a  mind  to  appear  a  finer  tbraf 
than  I  really  was. 

*  Such  I  was,  and  such  was  my  cooditioo,  vrbea 
I  became  an  ardent  lover,  and  passionate  adaim* 
of  the  beauteous  Belinda.  Then  it  was  that  I 
realW  bcgaa  to  improve.  This  passion  changed  sU 
my  lean  and  diffidences  in  my  gcocfal  bchaiisw. 
to  the  sole  concern  of  pleasing  htf.  I  had  est  wtm 
to  study  the  action  of  a  gentlenaa  1  bet  love  (w^ 
seming  all  my  thoughts,  made  me  truly  be  the  thiag 
I  had  a  mind  to  appear.  M^  thoughts  grew  frer 
and  generous  1  and  the  ambition  to  1^  agieenhk  i* 
her  I  admired,  produced  in  my  carriage  a  £itt< 
similitude  of  that  disengaged  maoacr  of  m^  Br- 
linda.  The  way  we  are  in  at  piescttl  i^  thm  ^ 
sees  my  passion,  and  lees  I  at  prtwau  fochcsr 
speaking  of  it  through  prudential  legardk   T^ 

respect  to  her  she  returat  with  mach  civificv,  sad 
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n  my  Yalo«  for  her  ai  little  a  misfortone  to 
IS  is  coosisteot  with  diBCretion.  She  tin^  very 
fnin^ly,  and  is  readier  to  do  so  at  my  request, 
us^  »hc  kaows  1  love  her.  She  will  daoce 
me  rather  than  another  for  the  same  reason. 
'ortune  most  alter  from  what  it  is,  before  I 
pfalL  my  heart  to  her;  and  her  circnmstances 
lot  considerable  enoii|;h  to  malie  np  for  the 
iwness  of  mine.  Bat  I  write  to  you  now,  only 
»e  you  the  character  of  Belinda,  at  a  woman 
iuu  address  enoagh  to  demonstrate  a  (pratitude 
r  lover,  witboot  givin|^  him  hopes  of  success 
9  passion.  Belinda  ban  from  a  mat  wit, 
nfd  by  as  ^reat  prudence,  and  both  adorned 
innocence,  the  happiness  of  always  beinj^ 
r  to  di!$cover  her  real  thoughts.  She  has  many 
,  who  are  now  her  adrairen  \  bnt  her  treat- 
of  OS  is  so  just  and  proportioned  to  our  merit 
n\i  her,  and  what  we  are  in  ounelves,  that  I 
%t  to  you,  I  have  neither  jealousy  nor  hatred 
rds  my  rivals.  Such  is  her  goodness,  and  the 
mled^ment  of  every  man  who  admires  her, 
he  thinks  he  ought  to  believe  she  will  take 
(ho  best  deserves  her.  I  will  not  say  that  thu 
*  among  us  is  not  owiuj^  to  self-love,  which 
pts  each  to  think  himself  the  best  deserver. 
ik  there  is  something-  uncommon  and  worthy 
itatioo  io  this  lady*s  character.  If  yon  will 
i  to  print  my  letter,  yon  will  oblige  the  lUtle 
nity  of  happy  rivals,  and  io  a  more  particn- 


aoiier. 


'  SIR, 

*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

'  WILL  CTMOir.* 


:elb. 


T. 
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Htutf  ubique  paoor,  ttjiiiiritnu  mortis  imago. 

VIRG.  JEn.  il.  vcr.  388. 

1  ptrts  resound  with  tanraltis  plaints,  and  fieaiB| 
id  ^rialjr  death  in  sundry  ihapes  appean. 

DRYDEN. 

)v  has  shown  a  wonderful  art  in  describing 
iriety  of  passions,  which  arise  io  our  first  pa- 
Dpoo  the  breach  of  the  comnnandment  that 
)oeo  given  them.  Vfe  see  them  gradually 
g  from  the  triumph  of  their  guilt,  through 
M>,  §hame,  despair,  contrition,   prayer  and 

to  a  perfect  and  complete  repentance.  At 
id  of  the  tenth  book  they  are  represented  as 
atiog  themselves  upon  the  ground,  and  wa- 

the  earth  with  their  tears:  to  which  the  poet 
this  beautiful  circumstance,  that  they  offered 
eir  penitential  prayen,  on  the  very  place 
'.  their  Judge  appeared  Co  them  when  be  pro- 
ed  their  sentence : 

♦ TTiey  forthwith  to  the  place 

pairing  where  he  juds'd  them,  prostrate  fell 
Tore  bim  rev*rent,  ana  both  confeuM 
mbhr  their  faults,  and  pardon  begg'd,  with  tears 
Mcrin^  the  ground » 

^re  it  a  beauty  of  the  same  kind  in  a  tra|(edy 
!>hocles,  where  Oedipus,  after  having  put  out 
n  eyes,  instead  of  breaking  his  neck  from 
tKce  battlements  (which  furnishes  so  elegant 
tertatnment  for  our  English  audience)  desires 
e  may  be  conducted  to  mount  Cith«ron,  in 
to  end  bis  life  in  that  very  place  where  he 
ip<Med  in  bis  infancy,  and  whera  ha  sl^uld 


then  have  died,  had  the  will  of  hb  parent!  been 
executed. 

As  the  author  never  fails  to  give  a  poetical  tikm 
to  his  sentiments,  he  describes  in  the  beginning  of 
this  book  the  acceptance  which  these  their  prayen 
met  with,  in  a  short  allegory,  formed  upon  that 
beautiful  passage  io  holy  writ  *,  '  And  another  an- 
gel came  and  stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden 
censer;  and  there  was  given  unto  him  much  in- 
cense, that  he  should  offer  it  with  the  prayers  of  all 
saints  upon  the  golden  altar,  which  was  before  tbo 
throne :  and  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  which  cama 
with  the  prayers  of  the  laiots,  ascended  up  befora 
God.' 


To  heaven  their  prayers 


Flew  up,  nor  miss'd  the  way,  by  envious  winds 
Blown  vagab<md  or  frustratr :  In  they  pass'd 
Dimensloaless  throuKh  heav*nly  doors,  then  dad 
With  inoenae,  where  the  golden  altar  fum'd. 
By  their  great  Intercessor,  Same  in  sight 
Before  the  Father's  throne  * 

We  have  the  same  thought  expressed  a  secon4 
time  in  the  intercession  of  the  Messiah,  which  it 
conceived  in  very  emphatical  sentiments  and  ex- 
pressions. 

Among  the  poetical  parts  of  scripture,  which 
Milton  has  so  finely  wrought  into  this  part  of  his 
narration,  I  must  not  omit  that  wherein  Ezekiel, 
speaking  of  the  angels  who  appeared  to  him  in  a 
vision,  adds,  that  every  one  had  four  faces,  and 
that  their  whole  bodies,  and  their  backs,  and  their 
hands,  and  their  wings,  were  full  of  eyes  round 
about: 


The  oohort  bright 


Of  watchful  cherubim,  four  (hccs  each 
Had,  like  a  double  Janus,  all  their  shape 
Spangled  with  eyes * 

The  assembling  of  all  the  angels  of  heaven  ta 
hear  the  solemn  decree  passed  upon  man,  is  repr^ 
sented  in  very  lively  ideas.  The  Almighty  is  here 
described  as  rememberini^  mercy  in  the  midst  of 
judgment,  and  commanding  Michael  to  deliver  hit 
message  in  the  mildest  terms,  lest  the  spirit  of  man, 
which  was  already  broken  with  the  sense  of  hit 
guilt  and  misery,  should  fail  before  him : 

Yet  lest  thev  Mnt 


At  the  sad  sentence  ricorously  urg'd, 
For  1  behold  them  soft'ned,  and  with  tears 
Bewailing  their  excess,  all  terror  hide. 

The  conference  of  Adam  and  Eve  |s  full  of 
moving  sentiments.  Upon  their  going  abroad,  after 
the  melancholy  night  which  they  tuul  passed  together^ 
they  discover  the  lion  and  the  eagle,  pursuing  each 
of  them  their  prey  towards  the  eastern  gates  of 
Paradise.  There  is  a  double  beauty  in  this  -inci- 
dent, not  only  as  it  presents  great  and  just  omens,, 
which  are  always  agreeable  in  poetry,  but  at  it 
expresses  that  enmity  which  was  now  produced  in 
the  animal  creation.  The  poet,  to  show  the  like 
changes  in  nature,  as  well  as  to  grace  his  fable 
with  a  noble  prodigy,  represents  the  son  io  an 
eclipee.  This  (larticular  incident  has  likewise  a 
fine  effect  upon  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  in 
regard  to  what  follows ;  for  at  the  same  time  that 
the  sun  is  under  an  eclipse,  a  bright  cloud  desceodt 
in  the  western  quarter  of  the  heavens,  filled  with 
an  host  of  angelt,  and  more  luminous  than  the  sun 
itself.  The  whole  theatre  of  nature  is  darkened, 
that  this  glorious  machine  may  appear  with  ail  IHl 
lustre  and  magnificence : 


•  RevclatioB  viii.  3, 4 
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•Why  in  tbe  efett 


Oaricncit  ere  dmy's  mid^Mttne  f  and  morning  Hglit 
More  orient  in  tnat  we»tcm  cloud  that  drawi 
O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white, 
And  slow  descends  with  something  heav'nlj  fraughtr 
He  err'd  not,  for  by  this  the  heav*nty  bands 
Down  from  a  skv  of  Jasper  lighted  now 
In  Paradise,  and  on  a  hill  made  halt : 
A  glorious  apparition  * 

I  need  not  obterve  faow  properly  this  aatbor,  who 
iilways  suitM  his  parts  to  the  acton  whom  be  intro- 
duces, has  employed  Michael  in  the  ex  pulsion  of 
our  first  parents  from  Paradise.  The  archangel  on 
this  occasion  neither  appears  in  hb  proper  shape, 
nor  in  that  familiar  manner  with  which  Rapliael 
the  sociable  spirit  entertained  the  father  of  man> 
kind  before  the  fall.  His  perMMi,  bis  port,  and  be- 
haviour, are  suitable  to  a  spirit  of  the  hi|rhest  rank, 
and  exquisitely  described  in  the  following  pas- 


'  Th* archangel  soon  drew  nigh. 


Not  in  his  shape  celestial :  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man :  over  his  lucid  arms 
A  militarv  vest  of  purple  flow'd. 
Livelier  than  Melibcean,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old. 
In  time  of  truce  t  Irl«  had  dipt  the  woof: 
His  starry  helm,  unbuckled,  showM  him  prime 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended ;  by  his  stde» 
As  In  a  Klist*ring  xodiac  bung  the  sword, 
Satan's  dire  dreiMl,  and  In  his  band  the  spear. 
Adam  bow*d  low ;  be  kingly  from  hU  state 
Inclin'd  not,  but  his  coming  thus  declar'd.* 

£ye*8  complaint,  upon  hearin|:  that  she  was  to 
be  removed  from  the  i^arden  of  Paradise,  is  won- 
derfully beautiful.  The  seotimeoti  are  not  only 
proper  to  the  subject,  but  have  something  io  them 
particularly  soft  and  womanish : 

<  Must  I  then  leave  thee.  Paradise  f  Thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 
Fit  haunt  of  i^ods  f  where  I  bad  hope  to  spend 
Quiet,  thou  Kb  saH,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.    O  fiow'ts, 
That  n«*vcr  will  in  other  climate  gniw. 
My  early  vi.siution,  and  my  Ust 
At  ev'n,  whfch  I  bred  up  with  tpnder  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  yoo  names } 
Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribrsi,  and  i^ater  fVoro  the  aiubrosial  fountf 
Thee,  tantly,  nuptial  bower,  by  ine  adom*d 
With  what  to  sight  o«-  smell  wa^  sweet :  fh>m  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  thi^,  obscure 
And  wild  {  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  sir 
pure,  accustomed  to  imnrartaJ  faults  f * 


Adaro*s  speech  abounds  with  thoughts  which  are 
equally  moving,  but  of  a  more  masculine  and  ele- 
vated turn.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  sub- 
lime and  poetical  than  the  following  passage 
in  it: 

*  Tills  most  afflicta  me,  that  departing  hence 

As  from  his  face  I  shall  be  bid,  deprlv*d 

His  blessed  countenance;  here  t  could. flvquent, 

V^ith  worship  place  by  place  where  he  vouchsafM 

Presence  divine,  and  to  my  sons  relate. 

On  this  mount  be  appear^l,  under  this  tree 

Stood  visible,  among  these  pines  his  voice 

I  beard  j  bere  with  him  at  this  fbuntftia  talk'd} 

So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 

Of  Krassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 

Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory 

Or  monument  to  ages,  and  thereon 

Offer  swcct-sroelling  gums  and  fruiu  and  flow^s. 

In  yonder  nether  world,  where  shall  I  seek 

His  bright  appearances,  or  fbotateps  trace  i 

¥<3r  though  I  fled  him  angry,  yeSrecall*d 

To  life  prolongM  and  promts^  race,  I  now 

Gladly  behold  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 

Of  glory,  and  far  off  his  steps  adore.* 

The  angel  afterwards  leads  Adam  to  the  highest 
mount  of  Paradise,  and  lays  before  him  a  whole 
hemisphere,  a«  a  proper  itage  for  those  vitiom 


or  liif  le  p«-  ^ 

those  »hs  arri 
episode  i*  j«i 
tgnstn  the  sM 
It  thuof  MJb 


which  were  to  be  representrd  oa  it.  I  bavr  ^.u 
observed  how  the  plan  of  Miltoo*s  pom  ,<,  i 
many  particulars  greater  than  that  of  th^  llivL  < 
^neid.  yirgil's  hero,  in  the  last  of  the le  p«-  ^ 
is  entertained  with  a  sight  of  all  those  whs  arr 
descend  from  him ;  but  though  that 
admired  as  one  of  the  noblest  designs 
£nf  id,  every  ou"  must  allow  that 
is  of  a  much  higher  nature.  Adain^s  >  itiofi  *•  i 
confined  to  any  particular  tribe  of  mankisd,  I 
extends  to  the  whole  species. 

In  this  great  review  which  Adam  take«  sf  ill 
sons  and  daughters,  the  first  objects  he  is  prc«9 
with,  exhibit  to  him  the  story  of  Cain  sod  U 
which  is  dra«vn  together  with  much  clomr*  a 
propriety  of  expression.  That  curiosity  tad  i 
tural  horror  which  arises  in  Adam  at  the  Mck 
the  first  dying  man,  is  toncbed  with  grca  bosKj 

*  But  have  I  now  seen  death  '  Is  this  the  way 
I  must  return  to  native  dust'  O sight 
Of  terror  foul,  and  ugly  tu  behold. 
Horrid  to  think,  how  borribte  to  fed  !* 

The  second  vision  sets  before  him  the  ii 
death,  in  a  great  variety  of  appcaraaceo.  IV  \ 
gel,  to  give  him  a  general  idea  of  thosr  fi* 
which  his  guilt  had  brooght  upon  his  psfl'fl 
places  before  him  a  large  hospital,  or  laiv' 
filled  with  persons  lying  under  all  kinds  of 
diseases.  How  finely  lus  the  poet  told  m  tkn 
sick  persons  languished  under  lingering  ui 
curable  distempers,  by  an  apt  mod  jodicioib  t^ 
snch  imaginary  beings  as  those  I  mentioned  is 
last  8atunlay*s  paper  * ! 


ail 


<  Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  noons ; 
Tended  the  sick,  busy  ftoat  oouca  to  couch  ^ 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  bis  dart 
Shook,  bnt  delayed  to  strike,  tho*  oA  iavtA'd 
With  vows,  as  their  chief  good  mnd  foal  hope.* 

Tlie  passion  which  likewise  rioes  in  Adas 
occasion,  is  very  natoral. 

*  Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  coald  kmt 
Dry-ey'd  behold  ?  Adam  could  tML,  but  wrpc 
Tlio*  not  of  woman  bom  $  oompa«ioo  qwell'd 
His  best  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  i 


The  discourse  between  thn   angel  and  i* 
which  follows,  abounds  with  nobl^  morals. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  is  pt^ 
than  a  contrast  and  opposition  of  iocide««. 
author,  after  this  melancholy  pro«pect  oi  i' 
and  sickness,  raises  up  a  scene  of  mirth,  lo«  « < 
jollity.  The  secret  pl<'asure  that  steals  into  Ki* 
heart,  as  he  is  intent  upon  this  vision,  b  la^ 
with  great  delicacy.  1  must  not  omit  the  d<^ 
tion  of  the  loose  female  troop,  who  sedated 
w/m  of  God,  as  they  are  caUe4  in  acripcarr. 

*  For  that  Mr  female  tnop  thoo  aawHt  that  smM 


Of  goddesses,  so  blyfiie,  so  smooth,  so  gay, 

Yet  empty  or  all  good,  wherein  oooststa 

Woman *s  domestic  hooour,  aod  chtef  ptahe; 

Bred  only  and  completed  Io  the  taaie 

or  Jusiful  appetence,  to  sing,  to  daoec. 

To  drras,  ana  troule  the  tongoe,  and  roll  the  tjv: 

To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  kits 

Keligtous  titled  tbem  tbe  sons  of  God, 

Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  alt 

Ignobly,  to  the  trains  and  to  the  i 

Of  thoaefldri 


The  next  vision  is  of  a  qsitc 
aod  filled  with  the  horrori  of  war. 
sight  of  it  melts  into  tcan,  and  breaks 
pasBioaate  tpcccht 


I 
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•  OwliatarethcMt 


ath*8  mlaittcn,  not  men,  who  thus  dcsl  dcsth 

h'jraanly  to  incfit  mod  multiply 

n  thousandfold  the  sin  of  him  who  ilew 

1  brother:  for  of  whom  such  mamacre 

tke  tbey,  bnt  of  their  brethren,  men  of 


ton,  to  keep  np  an  agreeable  variety  in  bit 
S  after  having^  raised  in  the  mind  of  kit 
r  (he  sereral  ideae  of  terror  which  are  coo- 
hie  to  the  description  of  war,  paaiet  on  to 
softer  images  of  triamph»  and  festivab,  in  that 
of  lewdness  and  laxnry  which  when  in  the 

it  b  ▼isible  that  the  poet  bad  hii  eye  upon 
t  ac<!oont  of  the  nnivenal  dela|^,  tlie  reaider 
ob<enre  with  how  nrach  jod^ment  he  has 
*d  every  thtnf(  that  b  redundant  or  poerile 

Latin  poet«  We  do  not  liere  see  the  wolf 
lia^  aiDon^  ttie  sheep,  nor  any  of  tliose  wao- 
i.i<;iaation9,  which  8eoeca  found  fault  with, 
becoming  the  great  catastrophe  of  nature.  If 
oei  has  imitated  that  verse  in  which  Ovid 
s  (hat  there  was  nothing  hut  sea,  and  that  this 
d  no  shore  to  tt,  he  has  not  set  the  tlion<;bt  in 

li^ht  as  to  incur  the  censure  which  critics 
laftied  upon  it.  The  latter  part  of  that  verse 
id  is  idi^  and  superfluous,  but  just  and  beau- 
a  Milton. 

MUfue  mare  et  teUut  nuUtun  ducrimen  habitant, 
I  luhponlut  erat,  dtermd  gutx/ue  iittora  panto.* 

OVID.  Met.  i.  vcr.  291. 

ow  teas  and  earth  were  io  confiuloa  lost; 
rorid  of  wAiera,  and  without  a  coast' 

DRYDEN. 

* Sea  coTcr'd  sea, 

I  withoat  shore * 

MILTON. 


Hilton  the  former  part  of  the  description  does  I 
rental  (he  latter.    How  much  more  great  and 
I  on  ihb  occasion  is  that  which  follows  in 
owlish  poet, 

*  ——^  And  in  their  palaces, 
lere  luxury  late  rrign*d,  sea-mooAters  whclp*d 
d  »ubled • 

hat  in  Ovid,  where  we  are  told  that  the  sea^ 
aj  in  thode  places  where  the  goats  were  used 
vise  !  The  reader  may  find  several  other  pa- 
pL^^es  in  the  Latin  and  English  description 
delu<e,  wherein  our  poet  has  visibly  the  ad« 
ce.  The  bk y*t  being  overcharged  with  clouds, 
M>.ending  of  the  rains,  the  rising  of  the  seas, 
le  appearance  of  the  rainbow,  are  such  de- 
lOns  aa  every  one  must  take  notice  of.  The 
n*(aoce  relating  to  Paradise  is  so  finely  ima- 
,and  suitable  to  the  opiuions  of  many  learned 
\  that  I  cannot  forbear  giving  it  a  place  in 
aper. 


Then  ahall  this  mount 


Par;i'ii«e  by  mi^ht  of  w.ivc«  be  mov'd 

t  of  hi»  place,  pushed  bv  the  homed  flood; 

'a  all  hu  verdure  spotlM,  and  trees  adrift, 

w.t  thir  great  river  to  tti' op'ning  gulf, 

'1  ihen:  take  root ;  an  island  salt  and  bare, 

«  oaunt  of  acals  and  mcs  and  aea-mews  clang.* 


i  transition  which  the  poet  makes  from  the 
of  the  deluge,  to  the  concern  it  occasioned 
am,  is  exquisitely  graceful,  and  copied  after 
I,  though  the  firit  thought  it  introduces  it  ra- 
0  the  spirit  of  Ovid : 

low  did»t  thoa  grieve  then,  Adam,  to  behold 
if  «ii  of  all  thy  ol&pring,  end  «o  sad, 
p  'pulation  I  Tnee  another  flood, 
lean  and  socvbw,  a  flood  thcc  alsor  drown'd. 


And  sunk  thee  as  thy  sons ;  till  itently  rcar'd 
By  th'  auMl,  on  thy  feet  thou  stuodlt  at  last, 
Too'  oomfortleaa,  as  when  «  fhther  mourns 
His  children  all  in  view  dcstroy'd  at  once.* 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  ny  quofi^ 
tioos  out  of  the  deventh  book  of  Paradise  Lost, 
because  it  is  not  generally  reckoned  a.noog  the 
most  shining  books  of  this  poem ;  for  which  reason 
the  reader  might  be  apt  to  overlook  those  many 
passages  in  it  which  deserve  our  admiration.  The 
elcveoth  and  twelfth  are  indeed  built  upon  that 
single  circumstance  of  the  removal  of  our  first  pa- 
rents from  Paradise ;  but  though  this  b  not  in  it- 
self so  great  a  subject  as  that  In  most  of  the  fore- 
going books,  it  is  extended  and  diversified  with  so 
many  surprising  Incidents  and  pleasing  episodes, 
that  these  two  last  books  can  by  no  means  be  looked 
upon  as  unequal  parts  of  this  divine  piiem.  I  mu:^t 
further  add,  that,  had  not  Milton  represented  our 
first  parents  as  driven  out  of  Paradise,  bis  fall  of 
man  would  not  have  been  complete,  and  conse- 
quently his  action  would  have  been  imperfect. 

AODISOM.  Xr. 
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—  NatibuM  atgus 
QjuadrigUpetUHM  bene  vivere. 

UOR.  Ep.  zl.  L  I.  vcr.  9i. 

W«  ride  and  sail  In  quest  of  happiness. 

CREBCU. 

*  mt.  SPECTATOR, 

'  A  LADY  of  my  acquaintance,  for  whom  I  hava 
too  much  respect  to  be  easy  while  she  is  doing  an 
indiscreet  action,  has  given  occasion  to  this  trou- 
ble. She  is  a  widow,  to  whom  tho  indulgence  of 
a  tender  husband  has  entrusted  the  management  of 
a  very  great  fortune,  and  a  son  about  sixteen,  both 
which  she  b  extremely  fond  of.  The  boy  ha»  parts 
of  the  middle  size,  neither  shining  nor  despicable, 
and  has  passed  the  common  exercises  of  his  yean 
with  tolerable  advantage,  but  b  withal  what  you 
would  call  a  forward  youth  t  by  the  help  of  thte 
last  qualification,  which  serves  as  a  varnish  to  all 
the  rest,  he  is  enabled  to  make  the  best  use  of  his 
learning,  and  dbplay  it  at  full  length  upon  all 
occasioas.  Last  summer  he  distinguished  himself 
two  or  three  times  very  remarkably,  by  puzzling 
the  vicar  before  an  assembly  of  most  of  the  ladies 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  from  such  weighty  con- 
siderations ai  these,  as  it  too  often  unfortunately 
falb  out,  the  mother  is  become  invincibly  per- 
suaded that  her  son  is  a  great  scholar;  and  that  to 
chain  him  down  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  edu- 
cation, with  others  of  his  age,  would  be  to  cramp 
hb  faculties,  and  do  an  irreparable  injury  to  his 
wonderful  capacity. 

*  I  happened  to  vbit  at  the  home  last  week,  and 
missing  the  young  gentleman  at  the  tea4able,  where 
he  seldom  laib  to  officiate,  could  not  upon  so  ex- 
traordinary a  circumstance  avoid  inquiring  after 
him.  My  lady  told  me  he  was  gone  out  with  her 
woman.  In  order  to  make  some  preparations  for 
their  equipage;  for  that  she  intended  very  speedily 
to  carry  him  to  '  travel.'  The  oddness  of  the  ex- 
pression shocked  me  a  little;  however,  I  soon  re- 
covered myself  enough  to  let  her  know,  that  all 
I  was  willing  to  understand  by  it  was,  that  she  de- 
signed this  summer  to  show  her  son  hb  estate  in  a 
distant  county,  in  Which  he  had  never  yet  been. 
Bnt  she  soon  took.  care. to  rob  me  of  that  agree* 
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able  miBtakc,  and  let  me  into  the  whole  affair. 
She  enlarged  apon  young  niaster*s  prodigloiu  im- 
provements, and  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
all  book-learning;  concluding,  that  it  was  now 
high  time  he  should  be  made  acquainted  with  men 
aud  things;  that  she  had  resolved  he  should  make 
the  tour  of  France  and  Italy,  but  could  not  bear 
to  have  him  oat  of  her  sight,  and  therefore  in- 
tended to  go  along  with  him. 

'  I  was  going  to  rally  her  fur  so  extravagant  a 
resolution,  but  found  myself  not  in  a  fit  humour 
to  meddle  with  a  subject  that  demanded  the  most 
soft  and  delicate  touch  imaginable.  1  wus  afraid  of 
dropping  something  that  might  seem  to  bear  hard 
either  upon  the  sun's  abilities,  or  the  mother's  dis- 
cretion ;  being  sensible  that  in  both  these  cases, 
though  supported  with  all  the  powers  of  reason,  I 
should,  instead  of  gaining  her  ladyship  over  to 
my  opinion,  only  eipose  myself  to  her  disesteem: 
I  therefore  immediately  determined  to  refer  tlie 
whole  matter  to  the  Spectator. 

*  When  I  came  to  reflect  at  night,  as  my  custom 
is,  upon  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  I  could  not 
but  believe  that  this  humour  of  carrying  a  boy  to 
travel  in  his  mother's  lap,  and  that  upon  pretence 
of  learning  men  and  things,  is  a  case  of  an  ex- 
traordinary natare,  and  carries  on  It  a  particular 
stamp  of  roily.  I  did  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  iU  parallel  within  the  compass  of  my  obser- 
vation, though  I  could  call  to  mind  some  not  ex- 
tremely unlike  it.  From  hence  my  thoughts  took 
occasion  to  ramble  into  the  general  notion  of  tra- 
velling, as  it  is  now  made  a  part  of  education. 
Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  to  take  a  lad  from 
gramnmr  and  taw,  and,  under  the  tuition  of  some 
poor  scholar,  who  is  willing  to  be  banished  for 
thirty  pounds  a  year  and  a  little  victuals,  send  him 
crying  and  snivelling  into  foreign  countries.  Thus 
he  spends  his  time  as  children  do  at  poppet-shows, 
and  with  much  the  same  advantage  in  staring  and 
gaping  at  an  amaxing  variety  of  strange  things; 
strange  indeed  to  one  who  is  not  prepared  to  com- 
prehend the  reasons  aud  meaning  of  them;  whilst 
he  should  be  laying  the  solid  foundations  of  know- 
ledge in  his  mind,  and  furnishing  it  with  just  rules 
to  direct  his  future  progress  in  life  ander  some 
skilful  master  of  the  art  of  instruction. 

'  Can  there  be  a  more  astonishing  thought  in  m^ 
tore,  than  to  consider  how  men  should  fall  into  so 
palpable  a  mistake?  it  is  a  large  field,  and  may 
very  well  exercise  a  sprightly  genius;  but  I  do 
not  remember  you  have  yet  taken  a  turn  in  it. 
I  wish,  sir,  you  would  make  people  understand, 
that  **'  traver*  is  really  the  last  step  to  be  taken  in 
the  institution  of  youth;  and  to  set  out  with  It,  is 
to  begin  where  they  should  end. 

'  Certainly  the  true  end  of  vMting  foreign  parts, 
is  to  look  into  their  customs  and  policies,  and  ob- 
ferve  in  what  particulan  they  excel  or  come  short 
of  our  onn;  to  unlearn  some  odd  peculiarities  in 
our  manners,  and  wear  off  such  awkward  stiffnesses 
and  affectations  in  oor  behaviour,  as  possibly  may 
have  been  contracted  from  constantly  asboclatiog 
with  pne  nation  of  men,  by  a  more  free,  general, 
and  mixed  coovenatioo.  But  how  can  any  of 
thew  advantages  be  bttaiord  by  one  who  is  a  mere 
stranger  to  the  customs  and  policies  of  bis  native 
country,  and  has  not  yet  fiied  in  bis  mind  the  tir»t 
principles  of  manners  and  behaviour?  To  endea- 
vour it,  is  to  build  a  gaudy  structure  without  any 
foundation;  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, to  work  a  rich  embroidery  upon  a  cobaeb. 

*  Aimther  end  of  travelling,  which  deserves  to 
be  considered,  is  the  improvkig  our  taste  of  the 


best  authors  of  aatiqoity,  by  •eetng  the  pltoi 
where  they  lived,  and  of  which  they  wrmtt  i* 
compare  the  natural  face  of  the  ceaatrv  « its  cm 
descriptions  they  have  gi**rn  us,  aad  obirr\e  hi<« 
well  the  picture  agrees  with  the  orU^inaL  lu 
must  certainly  be  a  most  charming  eierciK  lo  u* 
mind  that  is  rightly  turned  for  it;  brskki  ikti  -. 
may  in  a  good  measure  be  made  sabservteat  to  a  • 
rali'ty,  if  the  person  is  capable  of  drawio^  i^ 
conclusions  concerning  the  oncertaiaty  of  !(>•&«• 
things,  from  the  rninous  alteratioas  lime  and  bj 
barity  have  brought  upon  so  many  palaces  ciirs 
and  whole  countries,  which  make  the  amt  u.^ 
trious  figures  in  history.  And  this  hint  wa}  ^ 
not  a  little  improved  by  examining  tutry  i  .< 
spot  of  grotttad  that  we  find  celebrated  as  the  itnt 
of  some  famous  action,  or  retaining  aa>  foot^uii 
of  a  Cato,  Cicero,  or  Brutus,  or  some  suck  ctm 
virtuous  man.  A  nearer  view  of  anj  »ack  p«n^ 
cular,  though  rrally  little  and  trifling  ia  iisri 
may  serve  the  more  powerfully  to  wars  a  er» 
rous  mind  to  aO  emulation  of  their  virtues  aad  a 
greater  ardency  Af  ambition  to  imitate  tucir  bn|h 
examples,  if  it  comes  duly  tempered  aad  prrpt'd 
for  the  impression.  But  this  I  bdieie  >os  vJ 
hardly  think  those  to  be,  who  are  so  far  fnw  r* 
tering  into  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  aoc'ff^ 
that  they  do  not  yet  understand  their  laspjp 
with  any  exactness  *. 

*  But  1  have  wandered  from  my  porposr,  «kd 
was  only  to  desire  you  to  save,  if  po»ible,  a  M 
English  mother,  and  mother's  own  soo,  froa  ht^ 
shown  a  ridiculous  spectacle  through  the  mo»t  poiJi 
paruof  Europe.  Pray  tell  them,  that  tbocxtM 
be  seasick,  or  jumbled  in  an  ovtlaodiib  uir 
coach,  may  perhaps  be  healthful  for  the  cofcin 
tion  of  the  body,  yet  it  is  apt  to  caose  sack  s  x» 
zinen  in  young  empty  heads,  aa  too  oftea  hri 
their  lifetime. 

[Mr.  PHILIP  YORKE,—    _        *  ^  "^  "*♦ 
qflcrwsnu  tart  iff    *TouraiOBth  mblesmtflt* 


JEb^dvicAcj 


*  raiup  aoautis. 


*  Sia,  Bncbta  U" 

*  I  WAS  married  on  Sunday  last«  and  wem  r*'^ 
ably  to  bed ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  waa  aw*ic»i 
the  next  morning  by  the  thunder  of  a  set  of  dnn 
These  warlike  souuds  (mcthinks)  are  very  tm^f^ 
in  a  marriage^M>ncert,  and  give  great  offeacr;  ty] 
seem  to  insinuate,  that  the  joys  of  this  statr  ^ 
short,  and  that  jars  and  discord  soon  easae.  1  (^ 
they  have  been  ominous  to  maay  malcho,  M 
sometimes  proved  a  prelude  to  a  liattle  ia  tk  N 
ney-mooo.  A  iwd  from  >ou may  hash  them;  t^ 
fore,  pray  sir,  let  them  be  silenced,  thai  for  (ki 
future  none  but  soft  ain  may  asbcr  ia  the  mn^u^ 

•  The  fellowinf  iwragraph  is  bete  rvprtotfd  ftt»  «S»  « 
edition  of  thi»  paper  in  folio.  Whetbw  wnttrn  ««|im-  » 
the  Eart  of  Hardwicke,  or  inicrted  aftcrvante  hy  >•  ^  -* 
Steele,  it  wa*  probably  supproaed  ao  the  fiist  i«p«bf<a- 
at  the  rcqocat  of  AddiMO,  to  whom  it  b  ao  ▼«?  ««»"  'J 
oompliment:— ^  I  cannot  auit  this  bead  mihtMt  P«)  *<  '^ 
acknowledgments  to  one  of  tne  most  eotcftatatac  r**';  * 
age  has  produced,  tor  the  pleasure  it  fa*e  me.    ?«•  • « •• 
slly  guess,  that  the  book  I  have  in  my  head  is  Itr-  **--  ' 
Remarks  upon  Italy.    That  ingenMMs  gcatkyiaa  Sai»  •-  • 
much  art  and  judgment  applied  his  exact  ka<**«*t  *  '  "^ 
the  parta  of  classical  leaming,  to  illostfal^  the  w««n   •' 
reuce*  of  his  travels,  that  his  week  akme  Is  a  ^^n***  ' 
of  what  I  have  said.    Nobody  that  has  a  tarte  ihu  ^*^ 
read  him  going  from  Kome  lu  Naples,  aad  mafciac  »•*» 
aad  Sihus  luhcus  his  chart,  bat  he  must  iml  mw  -  ^^ 
neas  In  himself  to  n«ect  thathcwas  a«liahMrrtt*«j 


liviab  knows  hmt  haw  IS  Mlaw  hit  M<^ 
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US 


of  a  bridal  night  i  which  will  be  a  ftiTOur  not  only 
fo  thoie  who  come  after,  bat  to  me,  who  can  still 
lubsciibe  oiyielf, 

*'  Your  most  humble 

*  and  moit  obedient  aerrant, 


*  ROBin  UUDBGaOOM/ 


'  MU  VPECTATOB, 

*  I  AX  one  of  that  tort  of  women  whom  the  gayer 
part  of  oar  lex  are  apt  to  call  a  prnde.  But  to 
ibow  them  that  1  have  ?ery  little  regard  to  their 
raillery,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them  all  at  The 
AmoftHii  Widow,  or.  The  Wanton  Wife,  which  ia 
to  be  acted  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Porter,  on  Mon- 
day the  S8th  instant.  I  assore  yon,  I  can  laugh 
at  an  amorons  widow,  or  wanton  wife,  with  as 
little  temptation  to  imitate  them,  as  I  could  at  any 
other  vicious  character.  Mn.  Porter  •  obliged  me 
fo  very  much  in  •  the  exquisite  sense  she  seemed  to 
have  of  the  honourable  seotiments  and  noble  paa» 
lions  io  the  character  of  Hermione,  that  I  shall 
appear  in  her  behalf  at  a  comedy,  though  I  have 
Qo  icreat  relish  for  any  entertainments  where  the 
mirth  is  not  seasoned  with  a  certain  severity,  which 
oogbt  to  recommend  it  to  people  who  pretend  to 
heep  reason  and  authority  over  all  their  actions. 

'  1  am,  am, 
*  Your  frequent  reader, 

'  ALTAM[RA«* 
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Fere  magia,  quia  verc  ealor  redii  ouibtu 


VIRG.  Georg.  iii.  ver.  273. 

But  most  in  tprine;  the  kindly  ipring  inspires 
EeviTing  beat,  and  kindles  genial  Ares. 

Tib  author  of  the  Menagiana  acquaints  us,  that, 
diicouning  one  day  with  several  ladies  of  qwUity 
about  the  effects  of  the  month  of  May,  which  in- 
foses  a  kindly  warmth  into  the  earth,  and  all  its 

inhabitants;  the  Marchio»e«  of  S ^  who  was 

one  of  the  company,  told  him,  that  though  she 
would  promise  to  be  chaste  in  every  month  be* 
sides,  she  could  not  engage  for  herielf  in  May. 
As  the  beginning  therefore  of  this  month  is  now 
very  near,  I  design  this  paper  for  a  caveat  to  the 
fiur  sex,  and  publish  it  before  April  u  quite  out, 
that  if  any  of  them  should  be  caught  tripping,  they 
nay  not  pretend  they  had  not  timely  notice. 

I  am  induced  io  this,  being  persuaded  the  above- 
mentioned  observation  is  as  well  calculated  for  our 
climate  as  for  that  of  France,  and  that  some  of 
oar  British  ladies  are  of  the  same  constitution  with 
the  French  marchioness. 

1  shall  leave  it  among  physicians  to  determine 
what  may  be  the  cause  of  such  an  anniversary  in- 
clination ;  whether  or  no  it  is  that  the  spirits,  after 
having  been  as  it  were  frozen  and  congealed  by 
winter,  are  now  turned  loose,  and  set  a-rambling; 
or  that  the  gay  prospects  of  fields  and  meadows, 
with  the  courtship  of  the  birds  in  every  bosh,  na^ 
turally  unbend  the  mind,  and  soften  it  to  pleasure; 
or  that,  as  some  have  imagined,  a  woman  ia 
prompted  by  a  kind  of  instinct  to  throw  herself  on 
a  bed  of  flowers,  and  not  to  let  those  beautiful 
cimches  which  nature  has  provided  lie  UMCless. 
However  it  be,  the  effects  of  this  month  on  the 

*  Of  tMs  admirable  actrcsi  some  anecdotes  will  be  found 
in  Daviet's  Xhamatto  Misoellaaics,  vol.  Ul.  p.  40^  %m,  adit 


lower  part  of  the  lez,  who  act  wlthoat  diigQise,are 
very  visible.  It  is  at  this  time  that  we  see  the  young 
B'enches  in  a  country  parish  dancing  round  a  May- 
pole, which  one  of  onr  learned  antiquaries  Mip* 
poses  to  be  a  relic  of  a  certain  pagan  worship 
that  I  do  not  think  fit  to  mention. 

It  is  likewise  on  the  first  day  of  this  month  that 
we  see  the  ruddy  milk-maid  exerting  her^lf  in  a 
most  sprightly  manner  under  a  pyramid  of  silver 
tankards,  and,  like  the  virgin  Tarpeia*,  oppressed 
by  the  costly  ornaments  which  her  benefactom  lay 
upon  her. 

I  need  not  mention  the  ceremony  of  the  green 
gown,  which  is  also  peculiar  to  this  gay  season. 

The  same  period icU  love-fit  spreads  through  the 
whole  sex,  as  Mr.  Dryden  well  observes  in  his 
description  of  thb  merry  month. 

*  For  thee,  sweet  month,  the  giuves  green  liv'rics  wear. 
If  not  the  first,  the  foirest  of  the  year ; 
For  thee  the  Graces  lead  the  dancing  Hours, 
And  Nature's  ready  pencil  paints  the  flowers. 
The  spnghtly  May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 
The  vigitsor  her  night,  and  breaks  their  sleep; 
Each  gentle  breast  with  kindly  warmth  she  moves, 
Inspires  new  flames,  revives  eztinguish*d  loves.' 

Accordingly,  among  the  works  of  the  great  mas- 
ters in  painting,  who  have  drawn  this  genial  season 
of  the  year,  wc  often  observe  Cupids  confused  with 
Zephyrs  flying  up  and  down  promiscuotisly  in  seve» 
ral  parts  of  the  picture.  I  cannot  but  add  from  my 
own  experience,  that  about  this  time  of  the  year 
love-letters  come  np  to  me  in  great  numbers  from 
aH  quarters  of  the  nation. 

I  received  an  epistle  in  particular  b^  the  lost 
post  from  a  Yorkshire  gentleman,  who  makes  heavy 
complaints  of  one  Zelinda,  whom  it  seems  he  has 
courted  unsuccessfully  these  three  years  past.  He 
tells  me  that  he  designs  to  try  her  this  May;  and  if 
he  does  not  carry  his  point,  he  will  never  think  of 
her  more. 

Having  thus  fairiy  admonished  the  female  sex, 
and  laid  before  them  the  dangers  they  are  exposed 
to  in  this  critical  month,  I  shall  in  the  next  place 
lay  down  some  rules  and  directions  for  their  better 
avoiding  those  calentures,  which  aiie  so  very  fre- 
quent in  this  season. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  advise  them  never  to 
venture  abroad  in  the  fields,  but  in  the  company  of 
a  parent,  a  guardian,  oc  some  other  sober  discreet 
person.  I  luive  before  shown  how  apt  they  are  to 
trip  in  a  flowery  meadow,  and  shall  further  ob- 
serve to  them,  that  Proserpine  was  out  a  maying 
when  she  met  with  that  fatal  adventure  to  which 
Milton  alludes  when  he  mentions. 


-That  fair  field 


Of  Enna,  where  Proserpine  gatb'ring  flowers. 
Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gatber'd ' 

Since  f  am  going  into  quotations,  I  shall  con- 
clude this  head  wi&  Yirgirs  advice  to  young  peo- 
ple, while  they  are  gathering  wild  strawberries  and 
nosegays,  that  they  diould  have  a  care  of  the  snake 
in  the  grass. 

In  the  second  place,  I  cannot  but  approve  those 
prescriptions  which  our  astrological  physicians  give 

*  See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Romulus.  8he  was  dau|;hter  of 
T^rpeius,  gnvemor  of  the  capitol,  which  she  betrayed  to 
Talios,  general  of  the  Sabincs,  on  condition  that  they  sbould 
give  her  what  they  wore  ou  their  left  hands,  meaning  their 
golden  bracelets;  which  they  did;  butTatiui»,  at  he  entered 
ihe  gates,  to  punish  her  perddy,  threw,  not  only  bis  brace- 
let, but  bis  shield  also,  upon  I'arpeia:  his  followers  imitated 
his  example;  and  Tarpeia  was  crushed  under  tbe  weight  of 
the  bracelets  and  shields  of  the  Sabines.  The  place  cf  bw 
burial  has  bean  tiaec  eaikd  the  Tarpeiaa  Rock. 
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In  their  almanacki  for  thig  monf b  t  mieh  as  are  *  a 
spare  and  umple  diet,  irith  the  moderate  use  of 
phlebotomv.* 

Under  tbu  head  of  abstinence,  I  shall  also  ad- 
Tise  my  fair  readers  to  be  in  a  particalar  manner, 
careful  liow  they  meddle  with  romances,  chocolate, 
ooveb,  and  the  like  inflaniers,  which  I  looli  upon 
as  ▼(*ry  danf^eroos  to  be  made  use  of  during  this 
great  carnival  of  nature. 

As  I  have  often  declared,  that  I  have  nothing 
mor>*  at  hrart  than  the  honour  of  my  dear  country- 
women,  I  would  ber  (hem  to  consider,  whenever 
their  resolutions  begin  to  fail  them,  that  there  are 
but  on^aiid'thirty  days  of  this  soft  season,  and  that 
if  they  can  but  weather  out  this  one  month,  the 
rest  of  the  year  will  be  easy  to  them.  As  for  that 
part  of  the  fair  sex  who  stay  in  town,  1  would  ad- 
vise them  to  be  parttrularly  cautious  how  they  give 
themtielves  up  to  their  most  innocent  ctertain- 
ments.  If  they  cannot  forbear  the  playhouse,  1 
would  recommend  tragedy  to  them  rather  than 
comedy ;  and  should  think  the  puppet-show  much 
safer  for  them  than  the  opera,  all  the  while  the  sun 
ii  in  Gemini. 

.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  thb  paper  is  written 
for  the  use  of  those  ladies  who  think  it  worth  while 
to  war  against  nature  in  the  cause  of  honour.  As 
for  that  abandoned  crew  who  do  not  think  virtue 
worth  contending  for,  but  give  up  their  reputation 
at  the  first  summoiis,  s<  ch  warnings  and  premoni- 
tions are  thrown  away  upon  theit.  A  prostitute 
is  the  same  eas\  creature  in  all  months  of  the  year, 
and  makes  no  difference  between  May  and  De- 
cember. 

BUDOBLL*.  X. 
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Pone  me  p4grU  ubt  nulla  eampie 
Arbpr  ^itica  rtcrtatur  auras 
JXUre  ridcnUm  Lalagtn  ornate, 
Dulee  loquentem. 

BOR.  Od.  iziL  L  1.  vtr  17 


flet  me  where  on  mniw  pathlen  plain 

The  swftithf  AfHcans  ctmipUln, 

To  s««  tb«  chariot  of  the  sun  * 

lo  near  the  loorchinff  country  nmx 

The  buralDR  looe,  toe  froxeo  teles, 

Shall  bear  me  sing  of  Celia'S  smilcsj 
AU  cold,  but  in  her  brrtut,  I  will  despite. 
And  dare  all  heat,  but  that  of  Cclia's  eyes. 

ROSCOMMON. 

Therb  are  such  wild  inconsistencies  in  the  thoughts 
of  a  man  In  love,  that  I  have  often  reflected  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  allowing  him  more  liberty 
than  othen  powessed  with  phrenty,  but  that  bis 
distemper  has  no  malevolence  in  it  to  any  mortal. 
That  devotion  to  his  mistress  liindles  in  his  mind  a 
general  tenderness,  which  exerts  itself  towards 
every  object  as  well  as  his  fair  one.  When  this 
passion  is  represented  by  writers,  it  is  common 
with  them  to  endeavour  at  certain  quaintoeases  and 
turns  of  imagination,  which  are  apparently  the 
work  of  a  mind  at  ease;  but  the  men  of  true  taste 
can  easily  distinguish  the  exertion  of  a  mind  which 
Overflows  with  tender  sentiments,  and  the  labour 
of  one  which  is  only  describing  distress.  In  per- 
formances of  this  kind,  the  most  absurd  of  all  things 
is  to  be  witty  I  every  sentiment  roust  grow  out  of 
the  occasion,  and  be  suitable  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  character.  Where  this  ntle  is  transgressed, 
the  kwnble  servant,  in  all  the  fine  tblnp  be  says, 
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is  but  showing  his  mlstrNs  how  well  he  can  dna, 
instead  of  say|ng  how  well  he  loves.    Lace  aad 


drapery  b 
passioti. 


as  much  a  nan,  as  wit  and  tarn  is 


'  MR.  8PBCTATOK, 
*  Trb  following  verses  are  a  translation  of  a  tap- 
land  love-song,  which  I  net  with  in  Scbefler's  his- 
tory of  that  country.  1  was  agreeably  »nrpriied 
to  find  a  spirit  of  tenderness  and  poetry  in  a  rrgiaa 
which  I  never  suspected  for  delicacy.  In  hotter 
climates,  though  altogether  uncivilised,  1  had  net 
wondered  if  I  had  found  some  sweet  wild  nates 
among  the  natives,  where  they  live  in  groves  of 
oranges,  and  hear  the  melody  of  birds  about  thew. 
But  a  Lapland  lyric,  breathing  sentiments  of  leva 
and  poetr}',  not  unworthy  old  Greece  or  Rome ;  a 
regular  ode  from  a  climate  pinched  with  frost,  and 
cursed  with  darkness  so  great  a  part  of  the  year; 
where  it  is  amazing  that  the  poor  natives  should 
get  food,  or  be  tempted  to  propagate  tbetr  »pecies: 
this,  r  confess,  seemed  a  greater  miracle  to  me, 
than  the  famous  stories  of  their  dmns,  their  winds, 
and  enchantments. 

'  I  am  the  bolder  In  commending  this  northera 
song,  because  I  have  Aiithfully  kept  to  the  leoti- 
ments,  without  adding  or  diminishing;  and  pretend 
to  no  greater  praise  from  my  translation,  timn  they 
who  smooth  and  clean  the  fur»  of  that  country 
which  have  suffered  by  carriage.  The  nonben  is 
the  original  are  as  loose  and  unequal  as  those  ia 
which  the  British  ladies  sport  their  Pindarics;  and 
perhaps  the  fairest  of  them  might  not  think  it  a 
disagreeable  present  from  a  lover.  But  I  hafC 
ventured  to  bind  it  In  stricter  measures,  as  bciag 
more  proper  for  our  tongue,  though  perhaps  wilder 
graces  may  better  suit  the  genius  of  the  Lapoaiaa 
language. 

*  It  will  be  necessary  to  Imagine,  that  the  aathsr 
of  this  song*,  not  having  the  liberty  of  vtsitiag  Ms 
mistress  at  her  father's  house,  was  la  hopes  of  spy 
ing  her  at  a  distance  in  the  Adds. 

**  Thou  riiiiM;  sun,  whose  ^adaone  laj 
Invites  my  Air  to  ninil  play, 
DtepH  the  mist,  and  clear  the  akics. 
And  bring  my  Orra  to  my  cyca. 

Oh !  were  I  tufc  my  dear  to  view, 
l*d  climb  that  pine-tree's  topmoai  bough, 
Aloft  in  air  that  qulv'riog  plafi. 
And  round  aiid  round  fbr  ever  gaat* 


My  Orra  Moor,  where  art  thoa  laid  t 
What  wood  conceal*  mv  tlceping 
Fa*t  by  ihe  roou  enrag'd  I'd  tear 
The  ticca  that  hide  my  promu*d  fhlr. 

Oh  I  could  I  ride  the  clouds  aod  akics^ 
Or  on  the  raven"*  pinions  riae : 
Ye  aturka,  ye  swans,  a  uMnncnt  stay. 
And  waft  a  lover  on  ht«  way 

My  bllas  too  long  my  brtdc  dsnka, 
Apace  the  watting  tuouDer  SIca : 
Nor  yet  the  wintry  blaati  I  fear. 
Not  •tormi  or  oiglit  »hall  keep  bm 

What  may  fbr  strength  with  ftoel 
Oh  i  love  baa  fetien  •tnmger  far : 
By  bolti  of  tteel  are  limb*  contin'd, 
But  cruel  love  enchain*  the  mind. 

No  longer  then  perplex  thy  bteaati 
Wlien  thooghtit  torment,  the  fir»t  arc  bcsti 
*n«  mad  to  go,  *tii  death  to  atay  i 
Away  to  Orra,  haate  away." 

SPBCTATOB,  ApfOthai«k 

'  I  AM  one  of  those  despicable  creatures  called  t 
chambennaid,  and  have  lived  wiUi  a  mSmnm  kf 

•  Thia  song  is  ascrthcd  to  Amhiaas  raupa 
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loiiif  time,  whom  I  love  as  my  life,  irhich  has  made 
my  duty  and  pleasure  inseparable.    My  greatest 
delij^ht  has  be^  lo  being  employed  aboat  £?r  per- 
mo;  aod  indeed  she  is  very  seldom  oat  of  humour, 
for  a  woman  of  her  quality.    Bat  hrre  lies  my 
complaint,  sir.    To  bear  with  me  is  all  the  encou- 
rai^ement  she  Is  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me$  for 
she  gives  her  cast-off  clothes  from  me  to  others ; 
some  she  is  pleased  to  bestow  in  th^  hoose  to  those 
that  neither  want  nor  wear  them,  and  «ome  to 
bongere-on,  that  frequent  the  bouse  daily,  who  come 
dreseed  out  in  them.    This,  sir,  is  a  very  mortify- 
ing sight  to  me,  who  am  a  little  necessitous  for 
clothes,  and  love  to  appear  what  I  am;  and  causes 
an  uneasiness,  so  that   I  cannot  serve  with  that 
cheerfulness  as  formerly ;  which  my  mistresH  takes 
notice  of,  and  calls  envy  and  ill-temper  at  seeing 
others  preferred  before  me.      My  mistress  has  a 
younger  sister  lives  in  the  house  with  her,  that  is 
some  thousands  below  her  in  estate,  who  is  conti- 
Doally  heaping  her  favours  on  her  maid ;  so  that  she 
can  appear  every  Sunday,  for  the  firet  quarter,  In 
a  fresh  suit  of  clothes  of  her  miiiress  s  giving,  with 
all  other  things  suitable.    All  this  I  see  without 
envying,  but  not  without  wishing  my  mistress  would 
a  little  coosider  what  a  discouragement  it  is  to  me 
to  have  ray  perquisites  divided  between  fawners 
and  jobbers,  which  othen  ei\joy  entire  to  them- 
selves.   I  have  spoken  to  my  mistress,  but  to  little 
purpose ;  I  have  desired  to  be  discharged  (for  in- 
deed 1  fret  myself  to  nothing),  but  that  she  an- 
iwen  with  silence.    1  beg,  sir,  your  direction  what 
CO  do,  for  I  am  fully  resolved  to  follow  your  coaiw 
lel;  who  am 

'  Tour  admirer, 

*  and  humble  servant, 

*  CONSTAWTIA  COMB-BRUSH.* 

'  I  beg  that  you  will  put  it  in  a  better  dress,  and 
let  it  come  abroad,  that  my  mistress,  who  is  an 
admirer  of  your  specul^qns,  may  see  it.* 

T. 
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—  Periturmpartiie  charts 

JUV.  Sat  I.  vcr.  19. 

In  mercy  ipsie  us,  when  we  do  our  best 
To  BMkc  as  moch  wsste-paper  as  the  reat. 

I  HAVB  often  pleased  myself  with  considering  the 
two  kinds  of  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  public 
from  these  my  speculations,  and  which,  were  I  to 
speak  after  the  manner  of  logicians,  I  would  dis- 
tin^ish  into  the  material  and  the  formal.  By  the 
latter  I  understand  those  advantage!  which  my 
readers  receive,  as  their  minds  are  either  improved 
or  delighted  by  these  my  daily  labours;  but  having 
already  sevend  times  descanted  on  my  endeavours 
in  ihb  light,  I  shall  at  present  wholly  confine  my- 
self to  the  consideration  of  the  former.  B/  the 
word  material,  I  mean  those  benefits  which  arise 
to  the  public  from  these  my  speculations,  as  they 
consume  a  considerable  quantity  of  our  paper-ma- 
nsfacture,  employ  our  artisans  in  printing,  aod  find 
business  for  great  numbers  of  indigent  persons. 

Our  paper-manufacture  takes  into  it  several 
mean  materials  which  could  be  put  to  no  other  use, 
and  affords  work  for  seveial  hands  in  the  collect- 
ing of  them,  which  are  incapable  of  any  other  em- 
ployment. Those  poor  retailers,  whom  we  see  so 
buMv  in  avery  street,  deliver  to  their  respective 


gleanings  to  the  merchant.  The  merchant  carriet 
Uiem  in  loads  to  the  paper-mill,  where  they  paas 
through  a  fresh  set  of  hands,  and  give  life  to  an- 
other trade.  Those  who  have  mills  on  their  estates, 
by  this  means  considerably  raise  their  rents,  and 
the  whole  cation  is  in  a  great  measure  supplied 
with  a  manufacture,  for  which  formerly  she  was 
obliged  to  her  neighbonrs. 

The  materials  are  no  sooner  wrought  into  paper, 
but  they  are  distributed  among  the  presses,  where 
they  again  set  innumerable  artists  at  work,  and 
furnish  business  to  another  mystery.  From  hence, 
accordingly  as  they  are  stained  with  news  and  po- 
litics, they  fly  through  the  town  in  Postmen,  Post- 
boys, Daily  Couranto,  Reviews,  Medleys,  and  Exa- 
miners. Men,  women,  and  children,  contend  who 
shall  be  the  first  bearers  of  them,  and  g-i  their 
daily  snstenance  by  spreading  them.  In  short, 
when  I  trace  in  my  mind  a  bundle  of  rags  to  a 
quire  of  Spectators,  I  find  so  many  hands  employed 
in  every  step  they  take  through  their  whole  pro- 
gre<is,  that  while  I  am  writing  a  Spectator,  I  fancy 
myself  providing  bread  for  a  multitude. 

If  I  do  not  take  care  to  obviate  some  of  my 
witty  readers,  they  will  be  apt  to  tell  me,  that  my 
paper,  after  it  is  thus  printed  and  published,  is 
still  beneficial  to  the  public  on  several  occasions. 
I  must  confess  I  have  lighted  my  pipe  with  my 
own  works  for  this  twelvemonth  past.  My  land- 
lady often  sends  up  her  little  daughter  to  desire 
some  of  my  old  Spectators,  and  lias  frequently  told 
me,  that  the  paper  they  are  printed  on  is  the  best 
in  the  world  to  wrap  spice  in.  They  likewise 
make  a  good  foondation  for  a  mutton-pye,  as  I 
have  more  than  once  experienced,  and  were  very 
much  sought  for  liut  Christmas  by  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. 

It  is  pleasant  enough  to  consider  the  changes  that 
a  linen  fragment  undergoes,  by  passing  through  the 
severhl  hands  above  mentioned.  The  finest  piecei 
of  holland,  when  worn  to  tatters,  assume  a  new 
whiteness  more  beautiful  than  their  fint,  and  often 
return  in  the  shape  of  letters  to  their  native  coun- 
try. A  lady*s  shift  may  be  metamorphosed  into 
hilletMloox,  and  come  into  her  possession  a  second 
time.  A  beau  may  peruse  his  cravat  after  it  is 
worn  out,  with  greater  pleasure  and  advantage 
than  ever  he  did  in  a  glass.  In  a  word,  a  piece  of 
cloth,  after  having  officiated  for  some  years  as  a 
towel  or  a  napkin,  may  by  this  means  be  raised  from 
a  dunghill,  and  become  the  most  valuable  piece  of 
furniture  in  a  prince's  cabinet. 

The  politest  nations  of  Europe  have  endeavoured 
to  vie  with  one  another  for  the  reputation  of  the 
finest  printing.  Absolute  governments  as  well  as 
republics  have  encouraged  an  art  which  seems  to 
be  the  noblest  and  moat  beneficial  that  ever  was 
invented  among  the  sons  of  men.  The  present  king 
of  France,  in  his  pursuits  after  glory,  has  particu- 
larly distinguished  him!»elf  by  the  promoting  of  this 
useful  art,  insomuch  that  several  books  have  been 
printed  in  the  Louvre  at  his  own  expence,  upon 
which  he  sets  so  great  a  value,  that  he  considers 
them  as  the  noblest  presents  he  can  make  to  foreign 
princes  and  ambassadors.  -If  we  look  into  the 
commonwealths  of  Holland  and  Venice,  we  shall 
find  that  in  this  particular  they  have  made  them- 
selves the  envy  of  the  greatest  monarchies.  Elzevir 
and  A'dus  are  more  frequently  mentioned  than  any 
pensioner  of  the  one,  or  doge  of  the  other. 

The  several  presses  which  .are  now' in  England, 
and  the  great  encouragement  which  has  been  given 
to  learning  for  some  yean  last  past,  has  made  our 
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own  nation  u  gloriooi  «pon  this  ncoonnt,  as  for 
its  lace  triampln  and  conquests.  The  new  edition 
which  is  ^ren  os  of  Cfesar*s  Commentaries*,  has 
already  been  taken  notice  of  in  foreij^o  f^ettes, 
and  is  a  worli  that  does  honour  to  the  English 
press.  It  is  no  wonder  that  an  edition  should  be 
very  correct,  which  has  passed  through  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  most  accurate,  learned,  and  judicious 
writers  this  age  has  produced.  The  beauty  of  the 
paper,  of  the  character,  and  of  the  several  cuts 
with  which  this  noble  work  is  illustrated,  makes  it 
the  finest  book  that  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  is  a 
true  instance  of  the  English  genius.  Which,  though 
it  does  not  come  the  first  into  any  art,  generally 
carries  it  to  greater  heights  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  I  am  particularly  glad  that  this 
author  comes  from  a  British  printing-house  in  so 
great  a  magnificence,  as  he  is  the  first  who  has 
given  OS  any  tolerable  account  of  our  country. 

My  illiterate  readers,  if  any  such  there  are,  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  me  talk  of  learning  as  the 
glory  of  a  nation,  and  of  printing  as  an  art  that 
gains  a  reputation  to  a  people  among  whom  it 
flourishes.  When  men*s  thoughts  are  taken  up  with 
avarice  and  ambition,  they  can<>ot  look  upon  any 
thing  as  great  or  valuable,  which  does  not  bring 
with  it  an  extraordinary  power  ar  interest  to  the 
person  who  u  concerned  in  it  But  as  I  shall 
never  sink  this  paper  so  far  ai  to  engage  with 
Goths  and  Vandals,  1  shall  only  regard  such  kind 
of  reasoners  with  that  pity  which  is  due  to  so  de- 
plorable a  degree  of  stupidity  and  ignorance. 

L. 
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So9  decebnt 
jMgert  %M  entet  altqui*  in  tuetm  edihn, 
Bumana  vita  varut  rtpntarUta  mala  : 
M  ytti  4abortt  niorltfinit'tt  grava, 
Omtta  amlOM  laude  et  Utitia  treqvi. 

EURIP.  mpud  TUU. 

When  flrat  an  in^t  dniwi  the  riUl  sir, 
Off>ci»Ciii  fffief  ftbould  wricome  hiro  to  caret 
But  ]oy  Mould  life'fe  concluding  icene  attend 
And  mirth  be  kept  to  grace  a  dying  firiend. 

As  the  Spectator  is  in  a  kind,  a  paper  of  news  from 
the  natural  world,  as  others  are  from  the  busy  and 
politic  part  of  mankind,  I  shall'  translate  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  written  to  an  eminent  French  gen- 
tleman in  this  town  from  Paris,  which,  gives  us  the 
exit  of  an  heroine,  who  b  a  pattern  of  patience 
and  generosity: 


SIR, 


Paris,  April  18, 17IS. 

*  It  is  so  many  years  since  you  left  your  native 
country,  that  I  am  to  tell  you  the  characters  of 
your  nearest  relations  as  much  as  if  yon  were  an 
utter  stranger  to  them.  The  occasion  of  this  is  to 
give  yon  an  account  of  the  death  of  Madam  de 
Villacerfe,  whose  departure  out  of  this  life  I  know 
not  whether  a  man  of  your  philosophy  will  call 
Unfortunate  or  not,  since  it  was  attended  with 
some  circumstances  as  much  to  be  desired  as  to  l>e 
lamen.ed.  She  was  her  whole  life  happy  in  an 
nninterrt'pted  health,  and  was  always  honoured  for 
mn  evennt'9»  of  temper  and  greatness  of  mind.  On 
the  10th  instant  that  iady  was  uken  with  an  indis- 
position which  confined  her  to  her  chamber,  but 

*  By  Dr.  ffamuel  Clarke,  la  folio  i  a  most  elegant  work, 
published  that  year. 


was  such  as  was  too  slight  to  make  her  take  a  tick 
bed,  and  fei.  too  grievous  to  admit  of  any  latislk- 
tion  in  being  out  of  it.    It  is  notoriously  kaoui, 
that  some  yean  ago  Monsieur  Festeau,  oae  of  the 
most  considerable  surgeons  in  Paris,  was  deqie- 
rately  in  love  with  this  lady.    Her  quality  placed 
her  above  any  application  to  her  on  the  acravoc  of 
his  passion :  but  al  a  woman  alwavs  has  ume  rr- 
gard  to  the  person  whom  she  believes  to  be  kn 
real  admirer,  she  now  took  It  in  her  bead  (opM 
advice  of  her  physicians  to  lose  some  of  her  blood) 
to  send  for  Monsieur  Festeau  on  that  oocasioa.  1 
happened  to  be  there  at  that  time,  and  ny  sear 
relation  gave  me  the  privilege  to  l>e  present.    Ai 
soon  as  her  arm  was  stripped  bare,  and  he  bcgas 
to  press  it  in  order  to  raise  the  vein,  hb  rolpor 
changed,  and  I  olMerved  him  seized  with  a  snddni 
tremor,  which  omde  me  take  the  litierty  to  ipeak 
of  it  to  my  cousin  with  some  apprehemioo.    Jike 
smiled,  and  said,  she  knew  Mr.  Festeau  had  so 
inclination  to  do  her  ii\jnry.    He  seemed  to  re» 
cover  himself,  and  smiling  also  proceeded  id  kii 
work.    Immediately  after  the  operation,  he  cried 
out  that  he  was  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  nen, 
for  that  he  had  opened  an  artery  instead  of  a  veio. 
It  u  as  impossible  to  express  the  artist's  distrsrtios 
as  the  patient's  composure.    I  will  not  dwell  os 
little  circumstances,  but  go  on  to  inform  you,  that 
within  three  days  time  it  was  thought  Beoesaar>  to 
take  off  her  arm.    She  was  so  far  fron  using  Fe»- 
tcau  as  it  would  be  natural  for  one  of  a  lover 
spirit  to  treat  him,  that  she  would  not  let  bin  he 
absent  from  any  consultation  about  her  prpsnt 
condition,  and  on  every  occasion  asked  whether  be 
was  satisfied  in  the  measures  that  were  taken  about 
her.  Before  this  last  operation  she  ordered  her  will 
to  be  drawn,  and  after  having  been  aboat  a  qaartrr 
of  an  hour  alone,  she  bid  the  snrgeooi,  of  whoa 
poor  Festeau  was  one,  go  on  in  their  work.  I  know 
not  how  to  give  you  the  terms  of  art ;  but  therr 
appeared  suoi  symptoms  'after  the  amputation  of 
her  arm,  that  it  was  visible  she  could  not  live  frar- 
aod-twenty  houfi.    Her  behaviour  was  so  magm- 
nimous  throughout  this  whole  affair,  that  I  was  par* 
ticulariy  curious  in  taking  notice  of  what  paaed, 
as  her  fiite  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  aad 
took  notes  of  what  she  sstid  to  all  aboat  her,  par- 
ticuiariy  word  for  word  what  she  spoke  to  Mr. 
Festeau,  which  was  as  follows : 

**  Sir,  you  give  me  Inexpressible  sorrow  for  the 
anguish  with  which  I  see  you  overwhelmed.  I  aa 
removed  to  all  intents  and  purposes  from  the  ia- 
terests  of  human  life,  therefore  I  am  to  licgis  to 
think  like  one  wholly  unconcerned  In  iL  I  do  aot 
consider  you  as  one  by  whose  error  I  have  kal 
my  life ;  no,  you  are  my  benefactor,  as  you  have 
hastened  my  entrance  into  a  happy  immortality 
This  is  my  seme  of  this  accident  i  but  the  world  is 
which  you  live  may  have  thoughts  of  it  to  your  diw 
advantage;  I  have  therefore  taken  care  to  provide 
for  yon  in  my  will,  and  have  placed  yoa  abate 
what  you  have  to  fear  from  tfieir  ill-natare.** 

*  While  this  excellent  woman  spoke  these  wordi^ 
Festeau  looked  as  if  he  received  a  eoadeamaiioo 
to  die,  instead  of  a  pension  for  his  life.  Madaa 
de  Villacerfe  lived  till  eight  of  the  clock  the  ortt 
night;  and  though  she  mutt  have  laboured  oadcr 
the  mo»t  exquisite  torments,  she  poacssed  her  niiad 
with  so  wonderful  a  patience,  that  one  may  raiher 
yay  she  ceased  to  breathe,  than  that  the  died  ai 
that  hour.  You,  who  had  not  the  bappioess  to  br 
personally  known  to  thU  lady,  have  aothiag  htf 
to  rejoice  in  Iho  honour  jou  Md  of  beiag  luUssd 
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»o  forest  merit ;  bat  we  who  hair«  lost  her  con- 
>atioD,  cannot  so  eauily  resign  our  own  happi- 
»  by  reflection  upon  ben. 

*  I  an,  tiR, 
'  Your  aff<ectiooate  kinsman, 
*  and  most  obedient 
*  bumble  servant, 

'  PAVL  RECHAUD.' 

rbere  hardly  can  be  a  greater  instance  of  an 
oicmind,  than  the  unprejudiced  manner  in  which 
I  lady  weighed  thb  misfortune*  The  regard  of 
ibelf  could  not  make  her  overlook  the  con- 
ion  of  the  unhappy  man,  whose  more  than  orc^i- 
Y  cnocem  for  her  was  all  his  guilt.  It  would 
taioly  be  of  singular  use  to  human  society  to 
e  an  exact  account  of  this  lady's  ordinary  con- 
(,  which  was  crowned  by  so  uncommon  magna- 
ity.  Such  greatness  was  not  to  be  acquired  in 
\aMt  article^  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but  it  was 
onstant  practice  of  all  that  is  praise-worthy, 
ch  made  her  capable  of  beholding  death,  not 
be  disMlation^  but  consummation  of  her  life. 
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Segrdu*  irritant  animot  demina  per  aurtg. 

Quoin  qu^  aunt  ocutia  tutjectafldclihut 

HOR.  An  Poet  ver.  S79. 

—What  we  bear  moves  less  than  what  we  tec. 

ROSCOMMON. 

TON,  after  having  represented  in  vision  the  his- 
of  mankind  to  the  first  great  period  of  nature, 
atches  the  remaining  part  of  it  in  narration. 
bas  devised  a  very  handsome  reason  for  the 
-I's  proceeding  with  Adam  after  this  manner; 
J^b  doubtless  the  true  reason  was,  the  difficulty 
:b  the  poet  would  have  found  to  have  sha- 
nl  out  so  mixed  and  complicated  a  story  in 
le  objects.  I  could  wish,  however,  that  the 
or  had  done  it,  whatever  pains  it  might  have 
bim.  To  give  my  opinion  freely,  I  think  that 
^xbibiting  part  of  the  history  of  mankind  in 
n,  and  part  in  narrative,  is  as  if  an  history- 
ter  should  put  in  colours  one  half  of  his  sub- 
and  write  down  the  remaining  part  of  it.  If 
io'k  poem  flags  any  where,  it  is  in  this  narra- 
wherc  in  some  places  the  author  has  been  so 
itive  to  his  divinity,  that  he  has  neglected  his 
'v.    The  narration,  however,  rises  very  hap- 

00  several  occasions,  where  the  subject  is  ca- 
-  of  poetical  ornaments,  as  particularly  in  the 
i^ion  which  be  describes  among  the  builders 
abel,  and  in  bis  short  sketch  of  the  plagues  of 
»(•  The  storm  of  hail  and  fire,  with  the  dark- 
^bat  overspread  the  land  for  three  days,  are 
ibed  with  great  strength.  The  beautiful  pas- 
which  follows,  is  raised  upon  noble  hints  in 
ture. 

* Thus  with  ten  wounds 

'e  rtrer-dragon  tam'd  at  length  submita 
>  let  bis  sojournere  depart ;  and  oft 
JQjbk*  his  btubborn  heart  j  but  stilJ,  at  ice, 
>re  hardea'd  after  thaw:  till  io  hia  ragi* 
irsuiop  whom  he  late  diamiMM,  the  sea 
rallows  him  with  hit  hoatj  but  them  leu  pais 
'  on  dry  land  betweea  two  crystal  walls  j 
tM  by  tb«  rod  of  Moses  so  tu  suod 
ridrt » 

e  river-dragon  is  an  allusion  to  the  crocodile, 

1  inhabito  the  Nile,  from  whence  Egypt  de- 
her  plenty.    This  allusion  ii  taken  from  that 


sublime  passage  in  Ezekiel ;  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God,  Behold  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh  kin^  of 
Egypt,  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of 
bis  rivers,  which  hath  toid.  My  river  is  mine  own, 
and  I  have  made  it  for  myself/  Milton  has  gived 
us  another  very  noble  and  poetical  image  in  the 
same  description,  which  is  copied  almost  word  for 
word  out  of  the  history  of  Moses  t 

'  All  nij^ht  he  will  pumue,  but  his  aipproacii 

DarlmcM  defends  between  till  morning  watch} 

Tbeo  through  the  fiery  pillar  and  tbe  cloud 

God  looking  forth,  will  trouble  all  his  hoHt« 

And  craze  uieir  chariot  wheeU :  when  by  command 

Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 

Orer  the  sea :  the  sea  bis  rod  obeys : 

On  their  embattellM  ranks  the  waves  return 

And  overwhelm  their  war ' 

As  the  principal  design  of  this  episode  was  td 
give  Adam  an  idea  of  the  holy  person  who  was  to 
reinstate  human  nature  in  that  happiness  and  per- 
fection from  which  it  had  fallert,  the  po^-t  confines 
himself  to  the  line  of  Abraham,  from  whence  the 
Messiah  was  to  decend.  The  angel  is  described  as 
seeing  the  patriarch  actually  travelling  toward*)  the 
Land  of  Promise,  which  gives  a  particular  livelv> 
neils  t(f  this  part  of  the  narration : 

'  I  see  him,  but  thou  canst  not,  with  what  faith 

He  leaTCs  his  gods,  his  friends,  his  native  soil 

Ur  of  Chaldea,  passing  now  the  fbrd 

To  Haran;  afler  him  a  cumbrous  train 

Of  herds,  and  flocks,  and  oum'rous  servitude; 

Not  wand'ring  poor,  but  trusting  alt  bis  wealth 

With  God,  who  caird  him  in  a  land  unknown. 

Canaan  he  now  attains;  I  see  his  tents 

Pitch'd  about  Sechem,  and  the  neighbouring  plaid 

Of  Moreh ;  there  by  promise  he  receives 

Gift  to  his  progeny  of  all  that  land ; 

From  Hamath  northward  to  the  desert  sooth  | 

(Things  by  their  names  I  call,  though  yet  unnara'd.)' 

As  Vifgirs  vision  In  the  sixth  iBneld  probably 
gave  Milton  the  hint  of  this  whole  episode,  the  last 
line  is  a  translation  of  that  verse  where  Anchises 
mentions  the  names  of  places,-  which  they  were  to 
bear  hereafter : 

'  H€e  turn  nomina  erwnt^  nunc  9unt  tine  nomine  terrm.* 

The  poet  has  very  finely  represented  the  joy  and 
gladness  of  heart  which  arises  in  Adam  upon  tho 
discovery  of  the  Messiah.  As  be  sees  his  day  at  a 
distance  throtigh  types  and  shadows,  he  rejoices  in 
it ;  but  when  he  finds  the  redemption  of  man  com- 
pleted, nnd  Paradise  again  renewedf  he  breaks 
forth  io  rapture  and  transport  1 

*  0  goodness  infinite,  goodness  Immense  f 
That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce,*  &c- 

I  have  hinted  in  my  sixth  paper  on  Milton,  that 
an  heroic  poem,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
best  critics,  ought  to  end  happily,  and  leave  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  after  having  conducted  it 
through  many  doubts  and  fears,  sorrows  and  dis- 
quietudes, in  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  satisfaction. 
Milton's  fable,  which  had  so  many  other  qualifica- 
tions to  recommend  it,  was  deficient  in  this  parti« 
cular.     It  is  here,  therefore,  that  the  poet  has 
shown  a  most  exquisite  judgment,  as  well  as  the 
finest  invention,  by  finding  out  a  method  to  supply 
this  natural  defect  io  his  subject.    Accordingly  he 
leaves  the  adversary  of  mankind^  in  the  last  view 
which  he  gives  us  of  him,  under  the  lowest  state 
of  mortification  and  disappointment.    We  see  him 
chewing  ashesi  groveling  in  tbe  dust,  and  loaden 
with  supernui*erary  pains  and  torments.    On  the 
contrary,  our  two  firbt  parents  are  comforted  by 
dreams  and  visions,  cheered  with  promisci  of  sal* 
vatloD,  and  in  a  manner  raised  to  a  greater  liappi* 
3  M 
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jiefls  than  diat  which  they  had  forfeited.  In  short, 
Satan  is  represented  miserable  in  the  height  of  his 
triumpltt,  and  Adam  triumphant  in  the  neigbt  of 
misery. 

Milton's  poem  ends  very  nobly.  The  last  speeches 
of  Adam  and  the  ardiangel  are  fiill  of  moral  and 
instructive  sentiments.  The  sleep  that  fell  upon 
Eve,  and  the  cfi'ects  it  had  in  quieting  the  disorders 
of  her  mind,  produces  the  same  kind  of  consolation 
in  the  reader,  who  cannot  peruse  the  last  beautiful 
speech,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  mother  of  man- 
kind, without  a  secret  pleasure  and  satisfaction : 

*  Whence  thou  rcturn'st,  and  whither  went*st,  I  know} 
For  God  is  also  in  sleepi  and  dreams  advise ; 
Which  he  hath  sent  propitious,  some  great  good 
Presaging,  since  witli  sorrow  and  heart's  distrets 
Wearied  I  fell  asleep :  but  now  lead  on  i 
In  me  b  no  delay :  with  thee  to  go, 
Is  to  stav  here  ^without  thee  here  to  stay« 
Is  to  go  nence  unwilling:  thou  to  me 
Art  ail  thinp  under  heav'n,  all  places  thou, 
Who  for  m)r  wilful  crime  art  baniah'd  h«ncc. 
This  further  consolation  vet  secure 
I  carry  hence;  though  all  by  me  is  lost, 
Such  raTour  I  unworthy  am  vouchsafed, 
By  me  the  prombM  seed  shall  all  restore.' 

The  following  lines,  which  conclude  the  poem, 
rike  in  a  most  glorious  blaze  of  poetical  imagei  and 
expressions. 

Heliodorus  in  his  JSthiopics  acquaints  us,  that 
the  motion  of  the  gods  differs  from  that  of  mortals, 
as  the  former  do  not  stir  their  feet,  nor  proceed 
step  by  step,  but  slide  over  the  surface  of  the  earth 
by  an  uniform  swimming  of  the  whole  body.  The 
reader  may  observe  wi&  how  poetical  a  descrip- 
tion Milton  has  attributed  the  same  kind  of  motion 
to  the  angels  who  were  to  take  potseasioa  of  Fa 
radise. 

*  80  spake  our  mother  Eve  j  and  Adam  heard 
Well  pleas'd,  but  answer'd  not;  for  now  too  aigb 
Th*  archaneei  stood}  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  ttxM  station,  all  in  bright  amy 
The  cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  mcteorous,  as  evening  mist 
Ris*n  from  a  river,  o'er  the  marish  flideiu 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  labTer*s  heel 
Homeward  returning.    High  in  front  advanced 
The  brandish'd  sword  of  God  before  them  bUi'd 
Fierce  as  a  comet  — * 

The  author  helped  his  invention  in  the  following 
passage,  by  reflecting  on  the  behaviour  of  the 
angel  who  in  holy  writ  has  the  conduct  of  Lot  and 
his  family.  The  circumstances  drawn  from  that 
relati6n  are  very  gracefully  made  use  of  on  this 
occasion. 

<  In  either  hand  the  hast*iaing  angel  caught 
Our  liugMng  parents,  and  to  th'  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct:  and  down  the  cliif  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain;  then  disappear'd, 
They  looking  back,'  te. 

The  scene  which  our  first  parents  are  surprised 
with,  upon  their  looking  back  on  Paradise,  won- 
derfully strikes  the  readcr*s  imagination,  as  nothing 
can  be  more  natural  than  the  tears  they  shed  on 
that  occasion. 

<  They  looking  bwk,  all  th>  eastero  fide  behdd 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 
Wav'd  over  by  that  flkming  brand,  the  gate 
With  dreadful  fkces  throng'd  and  6ery  arms  ; 
Borne  natural  tears  they  dropp'd,  but  wip'd  them  soon : 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  plact  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide.* 

If  I  might  presume  to  offer  at  the  smallest  altera- 
tion In  this  divine  work,  I  shotild  think  the  poem 
would  end  better  with  the  pamage  here  quoted, 
than  with  the  two  verses  which  follow : 

*  They  hand  in  hand,  with  wand'Hng  steps  aad  sfewj 
Through  Bdca  t«ok  their  soliury  way.' 


These  two  verses,  though  they  have  their  bcsitv 
fall  very  much  l»elow  the  foregoing  pasiace.  ui 
renew  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  angBiib  who 
was  pretty  well  laid  by  that  consideration: 

*  The  world  was  all  before  them,  whcie  to  choose 
Their  pUce  of  rest,  and  Providence  tbdr  goiiic. 

The  number  of  books  in  Paradise  Lost  is  ftj^ 
to  those  of  the  Mntid.  Our  author  io  bis  l^ 
edition  had  divided  his  poem  into  ten  booU,  b.i 
afterwards  broke  the  seventh  and  thedevestbriei 
of  them  into  two  different  books  by  the  help  d 
some  small  additions.  This  second  divisiM  «« 
made  with  great  judgment,  as  any  one  may  «ee  sh 
will  be  at  the  pains  of  examining  it.  It  »u  M 
done  for  the  sake  of  such  a  chtmerical  benr.*  t 
that  of  resembling  Virgil  in  Ihie  pnrticalir.H 
for  the  more  just  and  regular  disposition  of  ai 
great  work. 

Those  who  have  read  Bossn,  and  many  of  i 
critics  who  have  vrrittea  since  his  tine,  «UiH 
pardon  me  if  I  do  not  find  out  the  pafticnltr»j^ 
which  is  inculcated  In  Paradise  Lost  Thant 
can  by  no  means  think  with  the  lastHoent 
French  author,  that  an  epic  writer  first 
pitches  upon  a  certain  moral,  as  the  greaod-i^ 
and  foundation  of  his  poem,  and  aftemard>  ki 
out  a  story  to  it,  I  am  however  of  opinioa,  U 
no  just  heroic  poem  ever  was  or  can  be  aiidr,  fn 
whence  one  great  moral  may  not  be  dedx^ 
That  which  reigns  in  Milton,  b  the  most  untTi 
and  most  useful  that  can  be  imsigined.  I(  * 
short  this,  that  obedience  to  the  wcill  of  God  baI 
men  happy,  and  that  disobedience  makea  thra  ^ 
serable.  This  is  visibly  the  moral  of  the  priiir>| 
fable,  which  turns  upon  Adam  and  Eve,  nhsd 
tinned  in  Paradise,  while  they  kept  the  cotm 
that  was  given  them,  and  were  driven  oat  ef  if! 
soon  as  they  had  transgresMd.  Tbu  H  likewie^ 
moral  of  the  principal  episode,  which  fht«> 
how  an  innumerable  multitude  of  angeb  fell  fr\ 
their  state  of  bliss,  and  were  cast  into  kelli^ 
their  disobedience.  Besides  this  great  n»oiml,  «■ 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  soul  of  the  fable,  tU 
are  an  infinity  of  onder-morals«  which  we  i*J 
drawn  from  the  several  parts  of  the  poen,  1 
which  makes  this  work  more  awful  and  iostrwtl 
than  any  other  poem  in  any  langwage. 

Those  who  have  criticised  on  tlie  Od^sev,  I 
Iliad,  and  iEneid,  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  f^ 
to  fix  the  number  of  months  and  days  coatuscrfl 
the  action  of  each  of  those  poena.  If  as>  * 
thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  examine  dris  paiod 
in  Milton,  he  will  find,  that  from  Adam's  fim  i 
pearance  in  the  fourth  book,  to  his  espobiei  f^ 
Paradii«  in  the  twelfth,  the  author 
days.  As  for  that  part  of  the  action 
scribed  In  the  three  first  books,  as  it  does  to<  ^ 
I  within  the  regions  of  nature^  I  lAve  bc^ire  4 
served  that  it  is  not  subject  to  any  calcnlaf«w 
time. 

I  have  now  finished  my  observniioos  00  a  «4 
which  does  an  honour  to  the  Kng:lish  iaii»? 
have  taken  a  general  view  of  it  ander  thr«r  ti 
heads,  the  fable,  the  charactcn,  the  feet  <~  i 
and  the  language,  and  made  each  of  th^  (^  < 
ject  of  a  particular  paper.  I  have  ia  iW  9i 
place  spoke  of  the  censures  whidi  oaravi^^* 
incur  under  each  of  these  heads,  wMdi  I  !•*<  <  < 
fined  to  two  papers,  though  I  mi^bt  have  rzii^ 
the  number,  if  I  had  bmi  disposed  to  d«r ' 
so  ungrateful  a  subject,  i  bctscwy  hooewr. .  i 
the  severest  reader  will  not  And  an>  littk  :si 
la  heroic  poetryi  which  thit  inlkir  bia  Mv  >«< 
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mi  doa  not  eouie  noder  one  of  thoie  beads  amiiog 
Aicli  I  have  dbtriboted  his  several  blemwhes. 
iter  hanDfr  thus  treated  at  large  of  Paradise 
Off,  I  eooM  not  think  it  safficient  to  have  cele- 
rated  thb  poem  ui  the  whole,  without  descendiog 
» partictdan.  I  have  therefore  bestowed  a  paper 
9on  each  book,  and  endeavoored  not  only  to 
rove  that  the  poem  is  beautiful  in  general,  but  to 
»iot  oat  its  particular  beauties;  and,  to  deter- 
ioe  wherein  they  consist,  I  have  endeavoared  to 
ow  how  some  passages  are  beautified  by  being 
hlime,  othen  by  being  soft,  others  by  being  na- 
rai;  which  of  them  are  recommended  by  the  pas- 
»o,  which  by  the  moral,  which  by  the  sentiment. 
Id  which  by  the  expression.    I  have  likewise  en- 
aroored  to  show  how  the  genius  of  the  poet 
•Oft  by  a  happy  invention,  a  distant  allusion,  or 
judicious  imitation;  how  he  has  copied  or  Im- 
'oved  Homer  or  Virgil,  and  raises  his  own  ima- 
natiofls  by  the  use  which  he  has  made  of  several 
Mtical  passages  in  scripture.    1  might  have  in- 
Tted  also  several  passages  in  Tasso,  which  our 
ithor  has  imitated;  but,  as  I  do  not  look  upon 
a«o  to  be  a  snflBcient  voucher,  I  would  not  per- 
ex  my  reader  with  such  quotations  as  might  do 
ore  honour  to  the  Italian  than  the  English  poet, 
I  ibort,  I  have  endeavoured  to  particularize  those 
oomerable  kinds  of  beauty,  which  it  would  be 
dioos  to  recapitulate,  but  which  are  essential  to 
>eti7,  and  which  may  be  met  with  in  the  works 
'  ibts  great  author.    Had  I  thought,  at  my  first 
imaging  in  this  design,  that  it  would  have  led  me 
•0  great  a  length,  I  believe  I  should  never  have 
itered  upon  it;  but  the  kind  reception  which  it 
IS  met  with  among  those  whose  judgments  I  have 
value  for,  as  well  as  the  uncommon  demands 
hich  my  bookseller  tells  me  have  been  made  for 
«fe  particular  discourses,  give  me  no  reason  to 
pent  of  the  pains  I  have  been  at  in  composing 
em. 
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kVT  of  my  fair  readers,  as  well  as  vei^  gay  and 
ill-received  penons  of  the  other  sex,  are  ex- 
anely  perplexed  at  the  Latin  sentences  at  the 
ad  of  my  speculations,  I  do  not  know  whether 
Might  not  to  indulge  them  with  translations  of 
ch  of  them  • :  however,  I  have  to-day  taken 
wo  from  the  top  of  the  stage  In  Dmry-lane,  a 
of  Lfttin  which  often  stands  in  their  view,  and 
oifics,  that '  The  whole  worid  acts  the  player.' 
is  certain,  that,  if  we  look  all  round  us,  and  b^ 
Id  the  different  employments  of  mankind,  yoa 
rdly  see  one  who  b  not,  as  the  player  is,  in  an 
turned  character.  The  lawyer,  who  is  vehement 
d  loud  in  a  cause  wherein  he  knows  he  has  not 
i  truth  of  the  question  on  his  side,  is  a  player  as 
the  personated  part;  but  incomparsd>ly  meaner 
UI  he  as  to  the  prostitution  of  himself  for  hire; 
caase  the  pleader^s  falsehood  introduces  injns- 
e;  the  player  feigns  for  no  other  end  but  to  di- 
rt or  instruct  yon.  The  divine,  whose  passioni 
import  him  to  say  any  thing  with  any  view  but 
MBoting  the  interests  of  true  piety  and  religion, 
1  player  with  a  still  greater  impntation  of  guilt, 
proportion  to  his  depreciating  a  character  more 

It  is  scarcely  neceuarjr  to  observe,  that  in  the  original 
lUcatMa  9i  tht  tpwtaUr,  tht  BMCtoft  were  intraasUted. 


sacred,    Consldcf  all  the  different  pursuits  and  em- 
ployments of  men,  and  yon  will  find  half  their 
actions  tend  to  nothing  else  but  disguise  and  im- 
posture; and  all  that  Is  done  which  proceeds  not 
from  a  man's  very  self,  is  the  action  of  a  player* 
For  this  reason  it  is  that  I  make  so  frequent  men^ 
tion  of  the  stage.    It  is  with  me  a  matter  of  the 
highest  consideration,  what  parts  are  well  or  ill 
performed,  what  passions  or  sentiments  are   in- 
dulged or  cultivated,  and  consequently  what  man- 
ners and  customs  are  transfused  from  the  stage  to 
(he  world,  which  reciprocally -imitate  each  other. 
As  the  writers  of  epic  poems  introduce  shadowy 
persons,  and  represent  vices  and  virtues  under  the 
characters ^  of  men  and  women;  so  I,  who  aan  « 
Spectator  in  the  world,  may  perhaps  sometimes 
make  use  of  the  names  of  the  acton  on  the  stage« 
to  represent  or  admonish  those  who  transact  affairs 
in  the  world.    When  I  am  commending  Wiiks  for 
representing  the  tenderness  of  a  husband  and  a  fa^ 
ther  in  ^  Macbeth,-*  the  contrition  of  a  reformed 
prodigal  in  **  Harry  the  Fourth,**  the  winning  emp. 
tiness  of  a  young  man  of  good-nature  and  wealth 
in  '<  The  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,*'  the  officioosness  of 
an  artful  servant  in  ^  The  Fox;*'  when  thus  I  ce- 
lebrate  Willu,  I  talk  to  all  the  world  who  are  en. 
gaged  in  any  of  those  circumstances.    If  I  were  to 
speak  of  merit  neglected,  misapplied,  or  misunder^ 
stood,  might  not  I  say  Kstcoort  has  a  great  capa* 
city?  But  it  is  not  the  interest  of  others  who  bear 
a  figure  on  the  stage,  that  his  talents  were  under- 
stood; it  is  their  business  to  impose  upoa  him  what 
cannot  become  him,  or  keep  out  of  his  hands  any 
thing  in  which  he  would  shine.     Were  one  to  raise 
a  suspicion  of  himself  in  a  man  who  passes  upon 
the  world  for  a  fine  thing,  in  order  to  alarm  him 
one  might  say,  if  Lord  Foppington  were  not  oa 
the  stage  (Gibber  acts  the  false  pretensions  to  a 
genteel  behaviour  so  very  justly),  he  would  have 
in  the  generality  of  mankind  more  that  would  ad- 
mire than  deride  him.    When  we  come  to  charac- 
ters directly  coodcal,  it  is  not  to  be   imagined 
what  effect  a  well-regulated  stage  would  have 
upon  roen*8  mannerv.    The  craft  of  an  usurer,  the 
absurdity  of  a  rich  fool,  the  awkward  roughness 
of  a  fellow  of  half  courage,  the  ungraceful  mirth 
of  a  creature  of  half  wit,  might  be  for  ever  pot 
out  of  countenance  by  proper  parts  for  Dogget. 
Johnson,  by  acting  Corbacchio  the  other  nighty 
most  have  given  all  who  saw  him  a  thorough  de- 
testation of  aged  avarice.    The  petulancy  of  a 
peevish  old  fellow,  who  loves  and  hates  he  knows 
not  why,  Is  very  excellently  performed  by  the 
ingeniouii  Mr.  William  Penkethman,  in  *'  The  Fop*s 
Fortune;*'  where^  in  the  character  of  Don  Cho. 
lerick  Snap  Shortp  de  Testy,  he  answers  no  ques- 
tions but  to  those  whom  he  likes,  and  wants  no 
liccount  of  any  thing  from  those  he  approves.   Mr, 
Penkethman  is  also  master  of  as  many  faces  in  the 
dumb^ecene  as  can  be  expected  from  a  man  in  the 
circumstances  of  being  ready  to  perish  out  of  fear 
and  hunger.    He  wonders  throughout  the  whole 
scene  very  masterly,  without  neglecting  his  vie* 
tuals.    If  it  be,  as  I  have  heard  it  spmetimes  men- 
tioned, a  great  qualification  for  the  world  to  fol-  - 
low  business  and  pleasure  too,  what  is  it  in  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Penkethman  to  rep  resect  a  sense  of 
pleasure  and  pain  at  the  same  time ;  as  von  may 
see  him  do  this  evening  ? 

As  it  is  certain  that  a  stage  ought  to  be  wholly 
suppressed,  or  judiciously  encouraged,  while  there 
is  one  in  the  nation,  men  turned  for  regular  plea* 
sure  cannot  employ  their  thoughts  more  osenillyt 
for  the  divenion  of  mankind,  than  by  coaviaciq|p 
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|liem  that  it  is  in  tbeniselvrs  to  raise  this  entertain- 
ment to  the  (greatest  height.  It  if  on  Id  be  a  great 
Improvement,  as  well  as  embellishment  to  the  the- 
atre, if  dancing  were  more  regarded,  and  tanght 
to  all  the  actors.  One  who  has  the  advantage  of 
iuch  an  agreeable  girlish  person  as  Mrs.  Bicknell, 
joined  with  her  capacity  of  imitation,  could  in 
proper  gesture  and  motion  represent  all  the  de- 
eont  cliaracters  of  female  life.  An  amiable  mo- 
rf  sty  in  oue  aspect  of  a  dancer,  and  assumed  con- 
li'icnce  in  another,  a  sudden  joy  in  another,  a  fall- 
ing-oft*  with  an  impatience  of  being  beheld,  a  re- 
turn towards  the  audience  with  an  unsteady  resolu- 
tion to  approach  them,  and  a  well-acted  solicitude 
to  please,  would  revive  in  the  company  all  the  6ne 
touches  of  mind  raised  In  observing  all  the  objects 
of  aifpction  and  passion  they  had  before  beheld. 
6uch  ele^^ant  entertainments  as  these  would  polish 
the  town  into  judgment  in  their  gratifications;  and 
delicacy  in  pleasure  is  the  first  step  people  of  con- 
dition take  in  reformation  fVoih  vice.  Mrs.  Bick- 
nell ba!»  the  only  capacity  for  this  sort  of  dancing 
of  any  on  the  siage ;  and  1  dare  say  all  who  see 
her  performance  to-morrow  night  (when  sure  the 
romp  will  do  her  best  for  her  own  benefit)  will  be 
f>f  my  mind. 


ITEELE. 


T. 


N»  3T1.    TUESDAY,  MAY  «,  1712. 


Jamne  igitur  Uutdat  quod  dt  iapiaUibui  unui 
Ridcbatr 

3Vy.  Sat.  1. 28. 
And  tball  the  sage*  your  approbation  win, 
Whose  laughing  featui ea  wore  a  ooo&tant  grin  i 

I  SHALL  communicate  to  my  reader  the  following 
letter  for  th^  pntertainment  of  this  day. 

'  SIR, 

♦  Yow  know  very  well  that  our  nation  is  more  fa- 
mous for  that  sort  of  men  who  are  called  **  whims'' 
find  **  humorists,*'  than  any  other  country  In  the 

Iii'orld;  for  which  reason  it  is  observed,  that  our 
i^nglish  comedy  excels  that  of  all  other  nations  in 
(he  novelty  and  variety  of  its  characters. 

*  Among  those  innumerable  sets  of  whims  which 
our  country  produces,  there  are  none  whom  1  have 
regarded  with  more  curiosity  than  those  who  have 
invented  any  particular  kind  of  diversion  for  the 
entertainment  of  themselves  or  ^heir  friends.  My 
letter  shall  single  out  those  who  take  delight  in 
sorting  a  company  that  has  something  of  burlesque 
and  ridicule  in  its  appearance.  I  shall  make  my- 
self understood  by  the  following  example.  Oue 
of  the  wits  of  the  last  age,  who  was  a  man  of  a 
food  estate  f,  thought  he  never  laid  out  his  money 
Detter  than  in  a  jest;  as  be  was  one  >ear  at  the 
Bath,  observing  that,  in  the  great  confluence  of 
fine  people,  there  were  several  among  them  with 
long  chins,  a  part  of  the  visage  by  which  he  him- 
lelf  was  very  moch  distinguished,. he  invited  to 
dinner  half  a  score  of  these  remarkable  persons 
who  had  their  mouths  in  the  middle  of  their  faces. 
Tbey  had  no  sooner  placed  themselves  about  the 
table,  bat  they  began  to  stare  upon  one  another, 
pot  being  able  to  imagine  what  had  bronght  then 
fogether.    Oar  fingl'isb  proverb  laysi 

'  Tks  merry  In  the  hall, 
When  beards  wag  alL* 

*  Deroocrltus. 

4  TilUcn,  the  last  Duke  of  BuckiDghaob 


It  proved  so  in  the  assembly  I  am  now  »peiki  z 
of,  who  seeing  so  many  peaks  of  facr4  agitata j 
with  eating,  drinking,  and  discounr,  aod  obanv. 
ing  all  the  chins  that  were  present  minting  toct* 
tber  very  often  over  the  centre  of  the  table,  evcrj 
one  grew  sensible  of  the  jest,  and  cane  iat»  u 
with  so  much  good  homour,  that  tbey  li^ed  la 
strict  friendship  and  alliance  from  that  day  for- 
ward. 

*  The  same  gentleman  some  time  after  parW^* 
together  a  set  of  oglers,  as  he  called  them,  cuc- 
sisting  of  such  as  had  an  unlucky  cufl  la  their 
eyes.  His  diversion  on  this  occasion  was  to  srr 
the  cross  bows,  mistaken  signs,  and  wraag  coqd- 
vances,  that  paned  auiidst  so  many  broken  aod  le- 
fracted  rays  of  sight. 

*  The  third  feast  which  this  merry  gcntlemaaei* 
hiblted  was  to  the  stammeren,  whom  be  got  tage* 
ther  in  a  sofficient  body  to  fill  hi»  ubie.  He  had 
ordered  one  of  hb  servants,  who  was  placed  be- 
hind a  screen,  to  write  down  their  table  talk,wbiik 
was  very  easy  to  be  dqne  without  the  belp  of  sbofi> 
hand.  It  appears  by  the  notes  which  were  tak?c. 
that  though  their  convenation  ne%er  fell,  thcrr 
were  not  above  twenty  words  spoken  daring  ik 
first  course;  that  upon  serving  op  the  second,  m* 
of  the  company  was  a  quarter  of  an  boar  in  teUine 
them  that  the  ducklings  and  asparagus  were  ten 
good  ;  and  that  another  took  up  the  sane  ttnc  ts 
declaring  himself  of  the  same  opinion.  Thii  jr^ 
did  not,lH>wever,  go  off  so  well  as  the  former;  forsse 
of  the  gnests  being  a  brave  man,  and  fuller  of  rr> 
sentment  than  he  knew  bow  to  eaprrts,  wrat  o« 
of  the  room,  and  sent  the  facetious  inviieracks> 
lenge  in  writing,  which,  though  it  was  afierwarii 
dropped  by  the  interposition  of  friends,  pat  asttp 
to  these  ludicrous  entertainments. 

*  Now,  sir,  I  dare  say  yon  will  agree  with  ar. 
that  as  th^re  If  no  moral  )in  these  jests,  thev  oaeti 
to  be  discouraged,  and  looked  opon  rather  as  pierA 
of  qnluckiness  than  wit  However,  as  it  is  ■«<•- 
ral  for  one  man  to  refine  upon  the  tboog^t  of  aee* 
ther,  and  impossible  for  any  sin^^e  penoo,  how 
great  soever  h^s  p^ts  may  be,  to  invent  an  an,  aaJ 
bring  it  to  Its  utmost  perfection;  I  shall  here  gi^t 
you  an  account  of  an  honest  gentleman  of  my  tt- 
qnaintance,  who,  upon  bearing  tJfee  character  •{ 
the  wit  above-mentioned,  has  himself  asnmed  ii, 
and  endeavoured  to  convert  It  to  the  benefit  sf 
mankind.  He  invited  half  a  dosen  of  his  fnrtk 
one  day  to  dinner,  who  were  each  of  then  taoMt 
for  inserting  several  redundant  phmses  in  their  it^ 
course,  as  '*  D*ye  hear  me? — D  ye  see)— That  is 
— And  so,  sir.'*  Each  of  the  guests  Baking  fr^ 
quent  use  of  his  particular  elegance,  appeami  i« 
ridiculous  to  his  neighbour,  that  he  conM  not  hai 
reflect  opon  himself  a^  appearing  eqvally  nitof 
lous  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  By  this  wct^ 
before  they  had  sat  long  together,  every  one,  talt* 
Ing  with  the  greatest  circumspection,  aiid  carrMlT 
avoiding  his  favourite  expletive,  the  coavenaijoi 
was  cleared  of  its  redundancies,  and  had  a  pnMet 
quantity  of  sense,  though  less  of  soond,  ia  it. 

*  The  same  well-meaning  gentleman  took  sera* 
sion,  at  another  time,  to  bring  together  sack  sf  hii 
friends  as  were  addicted  to  a  foolish  tebitaal  ca*- 
torn  of  swearing.  In  order  to  show  them  the  s^ 
surdity  of  the  practice,  he  had  reconrse  to  the  la- 
ventioo  abovcHnentloned,  having  placed  aa  aM^ 
nuensis  in  a  private  part  of  the  raom.  AArr  ifct 
second  l)ottle,  when  men  open  their  arfads  withs^ 
reserve,  my  honest  friend  began  to  take  ostite  9I 
the  many  sonorous  but  unnecessary  wocii  thai  hai 
paascd  in  hii  hQOie liiicc  their  sitting  down  at  tahlr, 
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and  bow  mnell  pioA  cooTefBation  they  had  lost  by 
giviog  way  to  aach  superfluoos  phrases.  *^  What  a 
tai,"  cays  be,  ^  woidd  they  have  raised  for  the 
pcMM-,  bad  we  put  the  laws  in  eiecniion  upon  one 
another  T*  Every  one  of  them  took  this  gentle  re* 
proof  io  good  part;  opon  which  he  told  them, 
th&U  knowing  their  conTersation  would  have  no 
lecrets  in  it,  he  had  ordered  it  to  be  taken  down  in 
irritio^,  and  for  the  hnmour-sake,  would  read  it 
to  (hem,  if  they  pleased.  There  were  ten  sheets 
of  it,  which  might  have  been  reduced  to  two,  had 
there  not  been  those  abominable  interpolations  1 
isLYe  before  mentioned.  Upon  the  reading  of  it  in 
i»ld  blood,  it  looked  rather  like  a  conference  of 
ficndt  than  of  men.  In  short,  every  one  trembled 
It  himself  opoo  hearing  calmly  what  be  had  pro- 
aoanced  amidst  the  heat  and  inadvertency  of  dis- 
coorse. 

*  I  shall  only  mention  another  occasion  wherein 
ir  made  ose  of  the  same  invention  to  core  a  diffe- 
rent kind  of  men,  who  are  the  peats  of  all  polite 
roQversation,  and  marder  time  as  much  as  either  of 
ihe  two  former,  though  they  do  it  more  innocently ; 
[  mean,  that  doll  generation  of  story-tellers.  My 
rriend  got  together  about  half  a  dozen  of  hia  ac- 
loaiotaoce,  who  were  infected  with  this  strange 
nalady.  The  first  day  one  of  them  sitting  down, 
|otered  apod  the  siege  of  Vamor,  which  lasted  till 
bar  o'clock,  their  time  of  parting.  The  second 
lay  a  North  Briton  took  possession  of  the  dis- 
worse,  which  it  was  impossible  to  get  ont  of  bis 
lands  so  long  aa  the  company  stayed  together.  The 
bird  day  was  engrossed  after  the  same  mamier  by 
I  story  of  the  same  length.  They  at  last  began  to 
eflect  upOD  this  barbarous  way  of  treating  one 
mother,  and  by  this  means  awakened  oat  of  that 
J^kargy  with  which  each  of  them  had  been  seized 
or  several  years. 

'  As  you  have  somewhere  declared,  that  extra- 
•rdinafy  and  uncommon  characters  of  mankind  are 
he  game  which  you  delight  in,  and  as  I  look  upon 
on  to  be  the  greatest  sportsman,  or,  if  you  please, 
he  Nimrod  among  this  species  of  writers,  I  thought 
his  discovery  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  you. 

*  lam,  SIR,  &c.' 

■Aooisoir*.  /. 
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up  any  show,  or  act  any  stage-play,  be  the  actoi^ 
either  of  wood  and  wire,  or  flesh  and  blood,  are 
obliged  to  pay  out  of  their  gain  such  a  proportion 
to  the  honeftt  and  industrious  poor  in  the  neighbour' 
hood :  by  this  means  they  make  diversion  and  plea-r 
sure  pay  a  tax  to  labour  and  industry,  I  have 
been  told  also,  tliat  all  the  time  of  Lent,  in  Roi 
man  catholic  countries,  the  persons  of  condition 
administer  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  attend 
the  beds  of  lazars  and  diseased  persons.  Our  pro* 
testant  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  so  much  to  seek 
for  proper  ways  of  passing  time,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  Punchinello  for  knowing  what  to  do 
with  themselves.  Since  the  case  is  so,  I  desire  only 
you  would  intreat  our  people  of  quality,  who  are 
not  to  be  interrupted  io  their  pleasure  to  think  of 
the  practice  of  any  moral  duty,  that  they  would  at 
least  fine  for  their  sins,  and  give  something  to  these 
poor  children ;  a  little  out  of  their  luxury  and  su- 
perfluity would  atone,  io  some  measure,  for  the 
wanton  use  of  the  rest  of  their  fortunes.  It  would 
not,  methinks,  be  amiss,  if  the  ladies  who  haunt 
the  cloysters  and  passages  of  the  playhouse,  were, 
upon  every  offence,  obliged  to  pay  to  this  excel* 
lent  institution  of  schools  of  charity.  This  method 
would  make  offenders  themselves  do  service  to  the 
public.  But  io  the  mean  time  I  desire  you  would 
publish  this  voluntary  reparation  which  Mr.  Powell 
does  our  'parish,  for  the  noise  he  has  made  in  it  by 
the  constant  rattling  of  coaches,  drums,  trumpets, 
triumphs,  and  battles.  The  destruction  of  Troy, 
adorned  with  Highland  dances,  are  to  make  up  the 
entertainment  of  all  who  are  lo  well  disposed  at 
not  to  forbear  a  light  entertainment,  for  no  other 
reason  but  that  it  u  to  do  a  good  action. 

'  I  am,  SIR, 
'  Your  most  humble  servant. 


N«  912,     WEDNESDAY,  MAY  T,  Ul«. 


Pudet  hate  opprobria  nobis 


Et  diei  poiuinCf  et  nonpotuint  rtftlU, 

OVID.  MeUm.  i.  ver.  758. 

To  hear  an  open  tlander,  is  a  curse ; 
But  not  to  find  an  answer,  is  a  worse. 

DRYDEN. 

'mu  8PBCTAT0R,  *  May  6,  Vl\% 

I  AX  sexton  of  the  parish  of  Coven t-garden,  and 
omplained  to  you  some  time  ago,  that  as  I  was 
oiling  into  prayers  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  crowds 
•f  people  of  quality  hastened  to  assemble  at  a 
»uppet.show  on  the  other  side  of  the  garden.  I 
ad  at  the  same  time  a  very  great  disesteem  for 
At.  Powell  and  his  little  thoughtless  commonwealth, 
a  if  they  had  enticed  the  gentry  into  those  wan- 
Imngs:  but  let  that  be  as  it  will,  I  am  now 
onvinced  of  the  honest  intentions  of  the  said  Mr. 
'owell  and  company;  and  send  this  to  acquaint 
on,  that  he  has  given  all  the  profits  which  shall 
uise  to-morrow  night  by  his  play  to  the  use  of  the 
>oor  charity^hildren  of  this  parish.  I  have  been 
nfonned,  air,  that  in  Holland  all  persons  who  set 

*  U  has  been  sapposed,  that  the  Letten  of  Addison,  with 
ae  signatareC.  were  written  at  Chelsea:  those  with  JL  at 
tondoa  i  and  taoat  with  1.  at  blingtop. 


'  RALPH  BfiLLFBT. 

*■  I  am  credibly  informed  that  all  the  insinuations 
which  a  certain  writer  made  against  Mr.  Powdl  * 
at  the  Bath,  are  false  and  groqulleas.' 

*■  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  Mt  employment,  which  is  that  of  &  broker,  lead- 
ing me  often  into  taverns  about  the  Exchange,  has 
given  me  occasion  to  observe  a  certain  enormity, 
which  I  shall  here  submit  to  your  animadversion. 
In  three  or  four  of  these  taverns,  I  have,  at  diffe- 
rent times,  taken  notice  of  a  precise  set  of  people, 
with  grave  countenances,  short  wigs,  black  clothes, 
or  dark  camlet  trimmed  with  black,  and  mourning 
gloves  and  hat-bands,  who  meet  oti  certain  days  at 
each  tavern  successively,  and  keep  a  sort  of  moving 
club.  Having  often  met  with  their  faces,  and  ob- 
served a  certain  slinking  way  in  their  dropping  In 
one  after  another,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  In- 
to their  characters,  being  the  rather  moved  to  it  by 
their  agreeing  in  the  singularity  of  their  dress;  and 
I  find,  upon  due  examination,  they  are  a  knot  of 
parish  clerks,  who  have  taken  a  fancy  to  one  an* 
other,  and  perhaps  settle  the  bills  of  mortality  over 
their  half  pints.  I  have  so  great  a  value  and  ve- 
neration for  any,  who  have  but  even  an  assenting 
amen  in  the  service  of  religion,  that  I  am  afraid 
lest  these  persons  should  incur  some  scandal  by  this 
practice;  and  would  therefore  have  them,  without 
raillery,  advised  to  send  the  Florence  and  pullets 
home  to  their  own  houses,  and  not  pretend  to  live  as 
well  as  the  overs^rs  of  the  poor. 

*  I  am,  SIR, 
*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*  HUHPHRT  TRANirSll.* 

<^  Sac  M*  277. 
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•  m.  IPBCTATOII,  *  May  6. 

*  I  WAS  lait  Wednesday  nigUt  at  a  tavern  in  the 
city,  among  a  set  of  men  who  call  themselves  **  The 
Law>en*  Cluh."    Yon  most  know,  sir,  this  club 
consists  only  of  attornej's;  and  at  tbb  meeting 
every  one  proposes  the  cause  he  has  then  in  hand  to 
the   board,  upon  which   each  member  gives  his 
judgment  according  to  the  experience  he  has  met 
with.    If  it  happens  that  any  one  puts  a  case  of 
which  they  have  had  no  precedent,  it  is  noted  down 
by  their  clerk  Will  Goosequill  (who  registen  all 
their  proceedings),  that  one  of  them  may  go  the 
next  day  with  it  to  a  counsel.    Thia  indeed  is  com- 
mendable, and  ought  to  be  the  principal  end  of 
their  meeting  $  but  had  you  been  there  to  have 
heard  them  relate  (heir  methods  of  managing  a 
cause,   their  manner  of  drawing  out  their  bills, 
and,  in  short,  their  arguments  upon  the  several 
ways  of  abusing  their  clients,  with  the  applause 
that  is  given  to  him  who  has  done  it  most  artfully, 
yon  would  before  now  have  given  your  remarks  on 
them.    They  are  so  conscious  that  their  discourses 
ought  to  be  kept  a  secret,  that  they  are  very  cati- 
tlous  of  admitting  any  person  who  is  not  of  their 
profession.    When  any  who  are  not  of  (he  law  are 
let  in,  the  person  who  introduces  him  says,  he  is  a 
Tery  honest  gentleman,  and  he  is  taken  in,  as  their 
cant  is,  to  pay  costs.    I  am  admitted,  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  one  of  their  principals,  as  a  very 
honest,  good-natured  fellow,  that  will  never  be  in 
a  plot,  and  only  desires  to  drink  his  bottle  and 
•moke  his  pipe.    You  have   formerly  remarked 
upon  several  sorts  of  clubs ;  and  as  the  tendency  of 
this  is  only  to  increase  fraud  and  deceit,  1  hope 
you  will  please  to  take  notice  of  i(. 
*  I  am,  with  respect, 

*  Your  humble  servant, 


H  a.' 


T. 


N»  ^^.    THURSDAY,  MAY  8, 17 1«. 


HMU  enim  vUttun  specie  virtutia  et  umbra, 

JUV.  Sat.  xiv.  ver.  109. 

Vice  oft  to  hid  in  Virtue's  fair  disguiM, 

And  in  her  borronM  form  escapes  inquiring  eyes. 

Bf  a.  Locke*  in  his  treatise  of  Himian  Understand- 
ing, has  spent  two  chapten  upon  the  abuse  of 
words*  The  first  and  most  palpable  abuse  of 
words,  he  says,  is  when  they  are  used  without  clear 
and  distinct  ideas ;  the  second,  when  we  are  so  in- 
constant  and  unsteady  in  the  application  of  them, 
that  we  sometimes  use  them  to  signify  one  idea, 
sometimes  another,  lie  adds,  that  Uie  result  of  Our 
contemplations  and  reasoDings,  while  we  have  no 
precise  ideas  fixed  to  our  words,  roust  needs  be 
very  confused  and  absurd.  To  ayoid  this  incon- 
Tcnience,  more  especially  in  moral  discourses, 
where  the  same  word  should  constantly  be  used  in 
the  same  sense,  he  earnestly  recommends  the  use  of 
definitions.  *  A  definition,*  says  he,  *  is  the  only 
way  whereby  the  precise  meaning  of  moral  words 
can  be  known.*  lie  therefore  accuses  those  of 
great  negligence,  who  discourse  of  moral  things 
with  the  least  obscurity  in  the  terms  they  make  use 
of,  since  upon  the  foremcntioned  ground  he  does 
not  scruple  to  say,  that  be  thinks  '  morality  is  ca- 
pable of  dcmoostiation  as  well  ai  the  mathema^ 
tics.* 

1  know  DO  two  words  that  have  been  more 


abused  by  the  diflTerent  and  wrong  iatefpRtatioBS 
which  are  put  upon  them,  than  those  two,  ■adnny 
and  assurance.  To  say,  such  a  one  is  a  mt4tk 
man,  sometimes  indeed  passes  for  a  good  chvte* 
teri  but  at  present  is  very  often  osed  to  sijnitf«  t 
sheepish,  awkward  fellow,  who  has  aeithercM^ 
breeding,  politeness,  nor  any  knowledge  of  tl» 
world. 

Again,  a  man  of  assurance,  though  at  Ant  it  onW 
denoted  a  person  of  a  free  and  open  carriajce.  ■ 
now  very  usually  applied  to  a  profiigaie  mtnck, 
who  can  break  through  all  the  rules  of  decency  and 
morality  without  a  blush. 

I  shall  endeavour  therefore  in  this  essay  to  re- 
store these  words^to  their  true  meaning,  to  prvreia 
the  idea  of  modesty  from  being  confounded  with 
that  of  sheepishoess,'and  to  hinder  Impodenoe  fm 
passing  for  assurance. 

If  I  was  put  to  define  modesty,  I  woold  call  it, 
*  the  reflection  of  an  ingeonoos  mind,  either  wba 
a  man  has  committed  an  action  for  which  he  crs> 
snres  himself,  or  fancies  that  be  n  exposed  to  (ki 
censure  of  others.' 

For  (his  reason  a  man  truly  modest  to  as  aisck  is 
when  he  is  alone  as  in  company,  and  as  subject  to 
a  blush  in  his  closet,  as  when  the  eyes  of  maltitsdei 
are  upon  him. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  is- 
stance  of  modesty  with  which  I  am  so  well  pltts^ 
as  that  celebrated  one  of  the  young  prince,  nkoie 
father,  being  a  tributary  king  to  the  Romam,  hsi 
several  complaints  laid  against  hin  before  the  l^ 
nate,  as  a  tyrant  and  oppressor  of  his  sabjerti.  TW 
prince  went  to  Rome  to  defend  bis  fsther;  bc( 
coming  into  the  senate,  and  hearing  a  muttitode  ti 
crimes. proved  upon  him,  was  so  oppressed  when  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  speak,  that  he  was  aaahle  ia 
utter  a  word.  The  story  tells  us,  that  the  falkm 
were  more  moved  at  this  Instance  of  modesty  ui 
ingenuity,  than  they  could  have  been  by  the  sat 
pathetic  oration;  and,  in  short,  pardoned  the 
guilty  father  for  thb  early  promise  of  virtae  io  tto 
son. 

I  take  '  assurance  to  be  the  facalty  of  pomfir^ 
a  man's  self,  or  of  saving  and  doing  indifferrM 
things  without  any  uneasiness  or  cmotioo  is  Ac 
mind.*  That  which  generally  gives  a  man  wttmturt 
is  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the  worlds  bat  ab««« 
all  a  mind  fixed  and  determined  in  Itself  to  do  s»> 
thing  against  the  rules  of  honour  and  decency.  As 
open  and  assured  behaviour  is  the  nataral  cosa^ 
quence  of  such  a  resolution.  A  man  thas  armed, 
if  bis  words  or  actions  are  at  any  time  mWsirr^ 
prcted,  retires  within  himself,  and,  from  a  res* 
sciousness  of  his  own  integrity,  assumes  forre 
enough  to  despise  the  little  censarcs  of  ignsrsare 
and  malice. 

Every  one  ought  to  cherish  and  encoaragr  is 
himself  the  modesty  and  asnrance  I  have  here  nr*- 
tinned. 

A  man  withont  assnraoce  Is  liable  to  be  matft 
uneasy  by  the  folly  or  lll-flatnre  of  every  tmt  br 
converses  with.  A  man  withont  modesty  is  l*(  t« 
all  sense  of  honour  and  virtue. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  prfnce  whmt^ 
mentioned  possessed  both  these  qoalifications  is  a 
very  eminent  degree.  Withont  amorance  he  rnmH 
never  have  undertaken  to  speak  before  the  as* 
augnst  assembly  in  the  worid ;  witboot  nMdcstt,  bt 
would  have  pleaded  the  caa&e  fae  had  take*  vp* 
him  though  It  had  appeared  ever  so  scaadaloia. 

From  what  has  been  nid  it  Is  plain,  thai  ^• 
desty  and  aaniraoce  are  both  amiable,  and  nsj 
very  well  meet  In  the  lane  pcfsoa.    When  i^f 
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are  tbut  mazed  and  blended  together,  they  compoie 
what  we  endeavour  to  express  when  we  say,  '  a 
modest  asrorance  ;*  by  which  we  understand  the 
jast  mean  between  bashfulness  and  impudence. 

I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  as  the  same 
man  may  be  both  modest  and  assured,  so  it  is  also 
poMible  for  the  same  person  to  be  both  impudent 
and  bashful. 

We  have  frequent  instances  of  this  odd  kind  of 
mixtore  in  people  of  depraved  minds  and  mean 
education ;  who,  though  they  are  not  able  to  meet 
a  nan*s  eyes,  or  pronounce  a  sentence  without 
confusion,  can  voluntarily  commit  the  greatest  vil- 
lanies,  or  most  indecent  actions. 

Such  a  person  teems  to  have  made  a  resolution 
to  do  ill  even  in  spite  of  himself,  and  in  defiance 
of  all  those  checks  and  restraints  his  temper  and 
complexion  seem  to  have  laid  in  his  way. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  would  endeavour  to  establish 
this  maxim,  that  the  practice  of  virtue  is  the  most 
proper  method  to  give  a  man  a  becoming  assn- 
ranee  in  his  words  and  actions.  Guilt  always 
seeks  to  shelter  itself  in  one  of  the  extremes,  and 
ii  sometimes  attended  with  tioth. 


BUDOBLL. 


N»S74.    FRIDAY,  MAY  9, 1T12. 

KU  attutn  rtputant  *i  quid  tupcremt  agendum, 

LVC  Ub.  ii.  ver.  677. 

He  redeems  not  the  past,  while  aaght  remaio'd 
Great  to  be  doae,  or  mighty  to  be  gainM. 

ROWE. 

TuEaE  is  a  fault,  which,  though  common,  waats  a 
name.  It  is  the  very  contrary  to  procrastination. 
Ai  we  lose  the  pi^sent  hour  by  delaying  from  day 
tu  day  to  execute  what  we  ought  to  do  immedi- 
ately, so  moat  of  us  take  occaaion  to  sit  still, 
and  throw  mway  the  time  in  oor  possession,  by  re- 
trospect on  what  is  past,  imagining  we  have  al- 
ready acquitted  ounclves,  and  established  our  cha- 
racters in  the  sight  of  mankind.  But  when  we  thas 
put  a  value  upon  ourselves  for  what  we  have  al- 
ready done,  any  further  than  to  explain  ourselves 
in  order  to  assist  our  future  conduct,  that  will  give 
us  an  over-weening  opinion  of  our  merit,  to  the 
prejudice  of  our  present  industry.  The  great 
rule,  metfainka,  should  be,  to  manage  the  instant  in 
which  we  atand,  with  fortitude,  equanimity,  and 
moderation,  according  to  men's  respective  circnm- 
stances.  If  our  past  actions  reproach  us,  they 
cannot  be  atoned  for  by  our  own  severe  reflections 
so  effectually  as  by  a  contisry  behaviour.  If  they 
are  praiseworthy,  the  memory  of  them  is  of  no 
use  but  to  act  suitably  to  them.  Thus  a  good  pre- 
sent behaviour  is  ao  implicit  repentance  for  any 
miscarriage  in  what  is  past;  but  present  slackness 
will  not  make  up  for  past  activity.  Time  has 
swallowed  up  all  that  we  contemporaries  did  yes- 
terday, aa  irrevocably  as  it  has  the  actions  of  the 
anted il OTians.  But  we  are  again  awake,  and  what 
shall  we  do  to-day,  to-day  which  passes  while  we 
are  yet  speaking?  Shall  we  remember  the  folly  of 
last  nighty  or  resolve  upon  the  exercise  of  virtue 
to-morrow  ?  Last  night  is  certainly  gone,  and  to- 
morrow nay  never  arrive.  This  instant  make  use 
of.  Can  yon  oblige  any  man  of  honour  and  Tir- 
toe?  Do  it  immediately.  Can  you  visit  a  sick 
friend  ?  Will  it  revive  him  to  see  yon  eater,  and 
suspend  your  own  ease  and  pleasure  to  comfort  his 
w^kneas,  and  bear  the  Impertinences  of  a  wretch 
in  paia?  Do  not  gtay  to  taka  co«di|  bat  be  goB*. 


Your  mistre»  will  bring  sorrow,  and  your  bottltf 
madness.  Go  to  neither. — Such  virtues  and  divert 
sious  as  these  are  mentioned,  because  they  occur  to 
all  men.  But  every  man  is  sofBciently  convinced, 
that  to  suspend  the  use  of  the  present  moment,  and 
resolve  better  for  the  future  only,  is  an  unpardon- 
able folly.  What  I  attempted  to  consider,  was 
the  mischief  of  setting  such  a  value  upon  what  is 
past,  as  to  think  we  have  done  enough,  bet  a 
man  have  filled  all  the  offices  of  life  with  the  high- 
est dignity  till  yesterday,  and  begin  to  live  only  to 
himself  to-day,  he  must  expect  he  will  in  the  ef- 
fects upon  his  reputation  be  considered  as  the  man 
who  died  yesterday.  The  man  who  distinguishes 
himself  from  the  rest,  stands  in  a  press  of  people ; 
those  before  him  intercept  his  progress,  and  those 
behind  him,  if  he  does  not  urge  on,  will  tread  him 
down.  Caesar,  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  he  thought 
nothing  done  while  there  was  any  thing  left  for  him 
to  do,  went  on  in  performing  the  greatest  exploits, 
without  aaaumlng  to  himself  a  privilege  of  triking 
rest  upon  the  foundation  of  the  merit  of  his  former 
actions.  It  was  the  manner  of  that  glorious  cap- 
tain, to  write  down  what  scenes  he  had  passed 
through}  but  it  was  rather  to  keep  his  affairs  in 
method,  and  capable  of  a  clear  review,  in  case 
they  should  be  examined  by  othen,  than  that  he 
built  a  renown  upon  any  thing  that  was  past.  I 
shall  produce  two  fragments  of  his,  to  demonstrate, 
that  it  was  his  rule  of  life  to  support  himself  ra- 
ther by  what  he  should  perform,  than  what  he  had 
done  already.  In  the  tablet  whici)  he  wore  about 
him  the  same  year  in  which  he  obtained  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  there  were  found  these  loose  notes  of 
his  own  conduct.  It  is  supposei^  by  the  drcom^ 
stances  they  aHoded  to,  that  they  might  besai  down 
the  evening  of  the  same  night. 

*  My  part  is  now  but  begun,  and  my  glory  molt 
lie  sustained  by  the  use  1  make  of  this  victory  i 
otherwise  my  loss  will  be  greater  than  that  of  Pom* 
pey.  Our  personal  reputation  will  rise  or  fall  aa 
we  bear  our  respective  fortunes.  All  my  private 
enemies  among  the  prisoners  shall  be  spared.  I 
vrtll  forget  this,  in  order  to  obtain  such  another 
day.  Trebutius  is  ashamed  to  see  me :  I  will  go 
to  his  tent,  and  be  reconciled  in  private.  Give  all 
the  men  of  honour,  who  take  part  with  me,  the 
terms  I  offered  before  the  battle.  Let  them  owe 
this  to  their  friends  who  have  been  long  in  my  inte* 
rests.  Pbwer  is  weakened  by  the  full  use  of  it, 
but  extended  by  moderation.  Galbinlns  is  prondy 
and  will  be  servile  in  his  present  fortone :  let  him 
wait.  Send  for  Stertinins :  be  is  modest,  and  his 
virtue  is  worth  gaiatng.  1  have  cooled  my  heart 
with  reflection,  and  am  fit  to  rejoice  with  thie  army 
to-moiTow.  He  is  a  popular  general  who  can  ex- 
pose himself  like  a  private  man  duiing  a  battle  i 
but  he  is  more  popular  who  can  rejoice  but  like  a 
private  man  after  a  victory.' 

What  is  particnlariy  proper  for  the  example  of 
all  who  pretend  to  industry  in  the  punmit  of  ho- 
nour and  virtoe  is,  that  this  hero  was  more  than 
ordinarily  solicitous  about  his  xeputation,  when  a 
coaunon  mind  would  have  thought  itself  in  secu- 
rity, and  given  itself  a  loose  to  joy  and  triumph. 
But  though  this  is  a  very  great  instance  of  his  teas- 
per,  I  must  confess  1  am  mors  taken  with  his  re- 
flections when  he  retired  to  his  closet  in  some  dis« 
turbance  upon  the  repeated  ill  omens  of  Calphur* 
nia's  dream,  the  night  before  his  death.  The  lite* 
ral  translation  of  tSai  fragment  shall  conclude  this 
paper. 

^  Be  it  so  then.  If  I  am  to  die  to-morrow,  that 
is  what  I  am  to  do  to-morrow.    It  will  not  be 
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then,  because  I  am  willing  it  ihoulcl  be  tben ;  nor 
■hall  I  escape  it,  because  1  am  miwilling.  It  is  in 
the  gods  wheat  but  in  myself  how  I  shall  die.  If 
Calphurnia's  dreams  are  fumes  of  iodij;estion,  how 
shall  I  behold  the  day  after  to-morrow?  If  they 
are  from  the  gods,  their  admonition  is  not  to  pre- 
pare me  to  escape  from  their  decree,  bat  to  meet  it. 
J  have  lived  to  a  fulness  of  days  and  of  glory : 
what  is  there  that  Ce^ar  has  not  done  with  as 
much  honour  as  ancient  heroes  ?  Cesar  has  not  yet 
died  s  CsBsar  is  prepared  to  die. 


STEELE. 


r. 


W375.    SATURDAY,  MAY  10,  1712. 


JVbn  ponidaUem  mvUa  vocaverii 
Btcte  btahiiH :  rtctius  occupat 
Homen  benti,  qui  deortun 
Muntribut  tapienter  uti, 
Jhtramqiu  calUt  pauperism  pati, 
Pejuaqut  lUhofiagUium  timet. 

HOR.  Od.  ix.  1. 4-  ver.  4S. 

W€  barbarously  call  them  blc»*d, 
Who  are  of  large*t  tenements  poaaest'd. 
While  iwelling  ooflcra  break  their  owneis'  rest 

More  truly  happy  those,  who  can 

Govern  that  little  empire,  roan  : 
Who  spend  their  treasure  freely,  as  *twas  given 
By  the  large  bounty  of  indulgent  hcav'n : 
Who,  in  a  fix^d.  unalterable  state, 

Smile  at  the  doubtful  tide  of  fate, 
And  soorn  alike  her  friendship  and  her  hate : 

Who  poison  less  than  fiilsebood  fear, 

Loth  to  purchase  life  so  dear. 

STEPNEY. 


} 
} 


I  HATE  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  mention  a 
noble  saying  of  Seneca  the  philosopher,  that  a  vir- 
tnons  person  struggling  with  misfortunes,  and  rising 
above  them,  is  an  object  on  which  the  gods  them- 
idves  may  look  down  with  delight.  I  wall  there- 
fore set  before  my  reader  a  scene  of  this  kind  of 
distress  In  private  life,  for  the  speculation  of  tliis 
day. 

An  eminent  citizen,  who  had  lived  in  good 
fashion  and  credit,  was  by  a  train  of  accidents, 
and  by  an  unavoidable  perplexity  in  his  affairs, 
reduced  to  a  low  condition.  There  is  a  modesty 
osoally  attending  faultless  poverty,  which  made 
him  rather  choose  to  reduce  his  manner  of  living 
to  his  present  circnmstances,  than  solicit  his  frien£ 
in  order  to  support  the  show  of  an  estate  when  the 
rabstance  was  gone.  His  wife,  who  was  a  woman 
of  sense  and  virtue,  behaved  herself  on  this  occa- 
■ion  with  nncommoo  decency,  and  never  appeared 
so  amiable  in  his  eyes  as  now.  Instead  of  upbraid- 
ing him  with  the  ample  fortune  she  had  brought, 
or  the  many  great  offen  she  had  refused  for  his 
take,  she  redoubled  all  the  instances  of  her  nlTec- 
tioo,  while  her  husband  was  continually  pouring 
out  bis  heart  to  her  in  complaints  that  he  had 
rained  the  best  woman  in  the  wortd.  He  some- 
times came  home  at  a  time  when  she  did  not  ex- 
pect him,  and  surprised  her  in  tears,  which  ribe 
endeavoured  to  conceal,  and  always  put  on  an  air 
of  cheerfulness  to  receive  him.  To  lessen  their  ex- 
pense, their  eldest  daughter  (whom  I  shall  call 
Amanda)  was  sent  into  the  country,  to  the  house  of 
an  honest  former,  who  had  married  a  servant  of 
the  family.  This  young  woman  was  apprehensive 
of  the  ruin  which  was  approaching,  and  had  pri- 
vately engaged  a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
give  her  an  account  of  what  passed  from  time  to 
time  In  her  father*s  affaink  Amanda  was  in  the 
bloom  of  her  youth  and  beaoty  {  when  the  lord  of 
Che  ■Mnor,  who  often  called  in  at  the  the  fanner^s 


I  house  as  he  followed  his  country  tpdrti^  fell  p» 
siooately  in  love  with  her.  He  was  a  man  of  freit 
generosity,  but  from  a  loose  education  had  mo- 
traded  a  hearty  aversion  to  marriage.  He  thett- 
fore  eutertainAd  a  design  upon  Amaada*s  viifar, 
which  at  present  he  thought  fit  to  keep  private. 
The  innocesit  creature,  who  never  satpccted  his  ia* 
tentions,  was  pleased  with  his  person  i  and,  haviag 
observed  his  growing  paasion  for  her,  Ihiprd  hj  «o 
advantageous  a  match  she  might  quickly  l>e  ia  a 
capacity  of  supporting  her  impoverished  rvlatios*. 
One  day,  as  he  called  to  see  her,  he  fovnd  hrr  is 
tears  over  a  letter  she  had  just  received  from  ho 
friend,  which  gave  an  account  that  her  fother  hsd 
lately  been  stripped  of  every  thing  by  aa  etecs* 
tion.  The  lover,  who  with  some  dilficalty  fmwk 
out  the  cause  of  her  grief,  took  thii»  occasioo  ts 
make  her  a  proposal.  It  is  impo»ible  to  exprra 
Amanda*s  confusion  when  she  found  bis  prHeiK 
sions  were  not  honourable.  She  was  now  dnmcd 
of  all  her  hopes,  and  had  no  power  to  speak ;  bat, 
rushing  from  him  in  the  utmost  disturbance,  lucked 
herself  up  in  her  chamber.  He  immediate! v  di»> 
patched  a  messenger  to  her  father  with  the  follow 
Ing  letter : 

'sir, 
'  I  OAvs  heard  of  your  misfortoaes,  and  iRve  of* 
fered  your  daughter,  if  she  will  live  with  me,  i# 
settle  on  her  four  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  te 
lay  down  the  sum  for  which  you  are  now  db- 
tressed.  I  will  be  so  ingenuous  as  to  tdl  yoa  that 
1  do  not  intend  marriage :  but  if  yon  are  wiae,  >c« 
will  use  your  authority  with  her  not  to  be  too  okx, 
when  she  has  an  opportunity  of  saving  )oo  aad 
your  family,  and  of  making  herself  happy. 

*  I  aa.  dec- 


This  letter  came  to  tbe  hands  of  AoMnda's  mo- 
ther; she  opened  and  read  it  with  great  sw  prise 
and  concern.  She  did  not  think  it  proper  to  ex- 
plain herself  to  the  messenger,  but  desiring  htm  to 
call  again  the  next  morning,  she  wrote  to  bet 
daughter  as  follows : 

'  aEAaciT  CHILD, 

'  You  a  father  and  I  have  just  now  reoeived  a 
letter  from  a  gentleosao  who  pretends  love  to  >ea, 
with  a  proposal  that  insults  our  misfortaaes,  aad 
would  throw  us  to  a  lower  degree  of  misery  ihsa 
any  thing  which  is  come  upon  as.  How  ooitld  iMs 
barbarous  man  think  that  the  tenderest  of  pareals 
would  be  tempted  to  supply  their  want  by  giving 
up  the  best  of  children  to  infamy  aad  rain  ?  It  is 
a  mean  and  cruel  artifice  to  make  this  propoail  at 
a  time  whea  he  thinks  our  necessities  aaast  compri 
us  to  any  thing:  but  we  will  not-  eat  tke  bread  «f 
shame  {  and  therefore  we  charge  thee  not  to  thiak 
of  us,  but  to  avoid  the  snare  which  is  laid  for  thy 
virtue.  Beware  of  pitying  us :  it  It  not  so  bad  m 
you  perhaps  have  been  told.  All  thiags  will  yet  he 
well,  and  I  shall  write  my  child  better  news. 

*  I  have  been  interrupted!  I  know  not  how  I 
was  moved  to  say  things  would  mend.  As  I  was 
going  on,  1  was  startled  by  a  noise  of  em 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  hath  brought  as  aa 
pected  supply  of  a  debt  which  has  long  beca  owisf. 
Oh !  I  will  now  teil  thee  ail.  it  is  soase  da>«  1 
have  lived  almost  without  support,  having  coate^rd 
what  little  money  1  could  raise  to  your  poor  is- 
ther.  Thoo  wilt  weep  to  think  where  he  i^  yet 
be  assured  he  will  be  soon  at  liberty.  That  crael 
letter  would  have  broke  hb  heart,  bat  1  have  oaa* 
cealed  it  from  hiou    1  have  no  caMpaniaa  U  f*^ 
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ent  besides  little  Fanny,  who  stands  watching  my 
ooks  as  I  write,  and  is  cryini;  for  her  sister.  She 
ays  she  is  snre  yoii  are  not  well,  having  discovered 
hat  my  present  trouble  is  about  you.  But  do  not 
hinlL  1  would  thus  repeat  my  sorrows  to  grieve 
bee.  No,  it  is  to  intreat  thee  not  to  malce  them 
isapportable,  by  adding  what  would  be  worse 
'viD  all.  Let  OS  bear  cheerfully  an  affliction, 
hicb  we  have  not  brought  on  ourselves,  and  re- 
tember  there  is  a  Power  who  can  better  deliver 
s  ont  of  it,  than  by  the  loss  of  thy  innocence, 
feaven  preserve  my  dear  child ! 

*  Thy  affectionate  mother. 


Tbe  messenger,  notwithstanding  he  promised  to 
eliver  this  letter  to  Amanda,  carried  it  first  to  his 
laster,  who  be  imagined  would  be  glad  to  have 
n  opportunity  of  giving  it  into  her  hands  himself. 
[\i  master  was  impatient  to  know  the  success  of 
is  proposal,  and  therefore  broke  open  the  letter 
rivately  to  see  the  contents.  He  was  not  a  little 
loved  at  so  true  a  .picture  of  virtue  in  distress ; 
ut  at  the  same  time  was  infinitely  surprised  to 
nd  bis  ofScn  rejected.  However,  he  resolved  not 
*  soppress  the  letter,  but  carefully  sealed  it  up 
^io,  and  carried  it  to  Amanda;  All  his  endeap 
>ars  to  see  her  were  in  vain  till  she  was  assured 
t  brought  a  letter  from  her  mother.  He  would 
i>t  part  with  it  but  upon  condition  that  she  should 
ad  it  without  leaving  the  room.  While  she  was 
rru&ing  it,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  face  with  the 
i^epest  attention.  Her  concern  gave  a  new  soft- 
ns  to  her  beauty  |  and  when  she  burst  into  tears, 
i  could  no  longer  refrain  from  bearing  a  part  in 
^  sorrow,  and  telling  her,  that  he  too  had  read 
le  letter,  and  was  resolved  to  make  reparation 
ir  having  been  the  occasion  of  it.  My  reader  will 
ot  be  displeased  to  see  the  second  epistle  which 
t  now  wrote  to  Amanda's  mother. 

*  MADAM, 

I  AM  full  of  shame,  and  will  never  forgive  myself 
I  have  not  your  pardon  for  what  1  lately  wrote. 
t  was  far  from  my  intention  to  add  trouble  to  the 
Sicted;  nor  could  any  thing  but  my  being  a 
ranger  to  you,  have  betrayed  me  into  a  fault,  for 
btdi,  if  1  live,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  you 
Dends  as  a  son.  Yon  cannot  be  unhappy  while 
manda  is  your  daughter;  nor  shall  be,  if  any 
ling  can  prevent  it,  which  is  in  the  power  of, 

'  MADAM, 

*  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 


This  letter  be  sent  by  his  steward,  and  soon 
Fter  went  sp  to  town  himself  to  complete  the 
eoeroos  act  fae  had  now  resolved  on.  By  his 
iendship  and  assistance  Amanda's  father  was 
DiclLly  in  a  condition  of  retrieving  his  perplexed 
Bairs.  To  conclude,  he  married  Amanda,  and 
Djo^ed  tbe  double  satisfaction  of  having  restored 
worthy  family  to  their  former  prosperity,  and 
f  making  himself  happy  by  an  tUliance  to  their 
irtoes. 

■UGKES. 
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'-—^Pavone  ex  Pythatetrto. 

PERS.  Sat  vl.  ver.  11. 

From  the  Pythagorean  peacock. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  RAVE  observed  that  the  officer  yon  some  timd 
ago  appointed  as  inspector  of  signs,  has  not  done 
his  duty  so  well  as  to  give  you  an  account  of  very 
many  strange  occurrences  in  tbe  public  streets^ 
which  are  worthy  of,  but  have  escaped  your  notice. 
Among  all  the  oddoesses  which  I  have  ever  met 
with,  that  which  I  am  now  telling  you  gave  me 
most  delisht.  You  must  have  observed  that  all  the 
criers  in  the  street  attract  the  attention  of  the  pas- 
sengers, and  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  several  parts, 
by  something  very  particular  in  their  tone  itself, 
in  the  dwelling  upon  a  note^-or  else  making  them- 
selves  wholly  unintelligible  by  a  scream.  The  per- 
son I  am  so  delighted  with  has  nothing  to  sell,  but 
very  gravely  receives  the  bounty  of  the  people, 
for  no  other  merit  but  the  homage  they  pay  to  his 
manner  of  signifying  to  them  that  he  wants  a  sub- 
sidy. Yon  must  sure  have  heard  speak  of  an  old 
man,  who  walks  about  the  city,  and  that  part  of 
the  suburbs  which  lies  beyond  the  Tower,  perform- 
ing the  office  of  a  day-watchman,  followed  by  a 
goose,  which  bears  the  bob  of  his  ditty,  and  con- 
firms what  he  says  with  a  quack,  quack.  I  gave 
little  heed  to  the  mention  of  this  known  circum- 
stance, till,  being  the  other  day  in  those  quartere, 
I  passed  by  a  decrepit  old  fellow  with  a  pole  in 
his  hand,  who  just  then  was  bawling  out,  **  Half 
an  hour  after  one  o'clock;"  and  immediately  s 
dirty  goose  behind  him  made  her  response,  **•  Quack, 
quack."  I  could  not  forbear  attending  this  grav^ 
procession  for  the  length  of  half  a  street,  with  no 
small  amazement  to  find  the  whole  place  so  famU 
liarly  acquainted  with  a  melancholy  midnight  voice 
at  noon-day,  giving  them  the  hour,  and  exhorting 
them  of  Uie  departure  of  time,  with  a  bounce  aC 
their  doors.  l¥hlle  I  was  full  of  this  novelty,  I 
went  into  a  friend's  house,  and  told  him  how  I 
was  diverted  with  their  whimsical  monitor  and  his 
equipage.  My  friend  gave  me  the  history;  and 
interrupted  my  conmiendation  of  the  man,  by  tell- 
ing me  the  livelihood  of  these  two  animals  is  pur- 
chased rather  by  the  good  parts  of  the  goose  than 
of  the  leader;  for  it  seems,  the  peripatetic  who 
walked  before  her  was  a  watchman  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  the  goose  of  herself,  by  frequently 
hearing  his  tone,  out  of  her  natural  vigilante,  not 
only  observed,  but  answered  it  very  regularly  from 
time  to  time.  The  watchnmn  was  so  i^ected  with 
it,  that  be  bought  her,  and  has  taken  her  in  part- 
ner, only  altering  their  hours  of  duty  from  night 
to  day.  The  town  has  come  into  it,  and  they  live 
very  comfortably.  This  is  tbe  matter  of  fact.  Now 
I  desire  you,  who  are  a  profound  philosopher,  to 
consider  this  alliance  of  instinct  and  reason.  Your 
speculation  m&y  turn  very  naturally  upon  the  force 
the  superior  part  of  mankind  may  have  upon  the 
spirits  of  such  as,  like  this  watchman,  may  be  very 
near  the  standard  of  geese.  And  you  may  add  to 
this  practical  observation,  how,  in  all  ages  and 
times,  tbe  world  has  been  carried  away  by  odd 
unaccountable  things,  which  one  would  think  would 
pass  upon  no  creature  which  had  reason;  and, 
under  the  symbol  of  this  goose,  you  may  enter  into 
the  manner  and  method  of  leading  creatures,  with 
Sm 
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their  eyen  open,'  throogti  thick  and  thin,  for  they 
know  not  what,*  they  luiow  not  why. 

^  All  which  is  humbly  subnvtted  to  your  specta- 
torial  wisdom,  by, 

*  SIR, 

*  Yoor  most  humble  serrant, 

'  MICHAEL  GANDER.* 
*  MR.  8PECTATOR,- 

^  I  HA¥E  for  several  yeafs  had  under  my  care  the 
gofcmmeot  and  education  of  young  ladies  i  which 
trust  I  have  endeavoured  to  dischaiige  with  due 
regard  to  their  several  capacities  and  fortunes.    I 
have  left  nothing  undone  to  imprint  in  every  one 
of  them  an  humble  courteous  mind,  accompanied 
with  a  graceful  becoming  mien,  and  have  made 
them  pretty  much  acquainted  with  the  household 
part  of  family  affairs  i  but  still  I  find  there  is  some- 
thing very  much  wanting  in  the  air  of  my  ladies, 
diflerent  from  what  I  observe  in  those  that  are 
esteemed  your  fine-bred  women.   Now,  sir,  I  must 
own  to  you,  I  never  suffered  my  girls  to  learn  to 
dance;  but  since  I  have  read  your  discoune  of 
dancing,  where  you  have  described  the  beauty  and 
spirit  there  is  in  a  regular  motion,  I  own  myself 
your  convert,  and  resolve  for  the  future  to  give 
my  young  ladies  that  accomplishment.    But  upon 
imparting  my  design  to  their  parents,  t  have  been 
made  very  uneasy  for  some  time,  because  several 
of  them  have  declared,  that  if  I  did  not  make  use 
of  the  master  they  recommended,  they  would  take 
away  their  children.   There  was  Colonel  Jwnper*s 
lady,  a  colouel  of  the  train-bands,  that  has  a  great 
interest  in  her  parish ;  she  recommends  Mr.  Trott* 
for  the  prettiest  master  \h  town;  that  no  man 
teaches  a  jig  like  him }  that  she  has  seen  him  rise 
six  or  seven  capers  together  with  the  greatest  ease 
imaginable ;  and  that  his  scholars  twist  themselves 
more  wa^s  than  the  schohui  of  any  master  in  town  s 
besides,  there  is  Madam  Prim,  an  alderman's  lady, 
recommends  a  master  nf  her  own  name,  but  she 
declares  he  is  not  of  their  family,  yet  a  very  ex- 
traordinary man  in  his  way;  for  besides  a  very 
soft  air  he  has  in  dancing,  he  gives  them  a  parti- 
cular behaviour  at  a  tea-table,  and  In  presenting 
their  snuff-box ;  teaches  to  twirl,  slip,  or  flirt  a  fan, 
and  how  to  place  patches  to  the  best  advantage, 
either  for  fat  or  lean,  long  or  oval  faces:  for  my 
lady  says,  there  is  more  in  these  things  than  the 
world  imagines.    But  I  must  confess,  the  m%jor 

rirt  of  those  I  am  concerned  with  leave  it  to  me. 
desire,  therefore,  according  to  the  inclosed  di- 
rection, you  would  send  your  correspondent  who 
has  writ  to  you  on  that  subject  to  my  house.  If 
proper  application  -  this  way  can  give  innocence 
new  charms,  and  make  virtue  legible  in  the  coun- 
tenance, I  shall  spare  no  charge  to  make  my  scho- 
lars, in  their  very  features  and  limbs,  bear  witness 
how  careful  1  have  been  in  the  other  parts  of  their 
education, 

*  I  am,  SIR, 
*  Tonr  most  humble  servant, 

*  SACBEI*  WATCBFVL.* 
mSBLB*  x*» 

•  Ice  the  coodoainf  letters  of  No  S96|  N9  M9.  let  4: 
R»314,  let  «i  sad  N«Sl6,  Ut  I.  *  '  ^*' 
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Qmd  qui$^t  vUet^  nunquatn  KmUmimtiM 
CatUum  tat  in  horat. 

HOR.  Od.  xiU.  L  2.  vcr.  11. 

What  each  •hould  fly,  to  seldom 
We,  nnprovided,  we  undone. 

CREECH. 

LoTE  was  the  motber'of -poetry,  aod  still  prodi 
among  the  most  ignorant  and  barbaroos,  a 
unaginary  distresses  and  poetical  complaint*, 
makes  a  footman  talk  like  Oroondates,  and 
verts  a  brutal  rustic  into  a  gentle  swain.  IV 
ordinary  plebeian  or  mechanic  In  love  bleeds  aid 
pines  away  with  a  certain  elcgaaee  and  (fa^er. 
ness  of  sentiments,  which  this  pusloa  aatvaUy  is- 
spires. 

These  inward  languishingi  of  a  mind  infertH 
with  softness,  have  given  birth  to  a  phrane  mh><^ 
is  made  use  of  by  all  the  melting  tribe,  fipooi  iW 
highest  to  the  lowest,  I  mekn  that  of  *  d^ii^  fjr 
love.' 

Romances,  which  owe  their  very  l»eiiig  to  thn 
passion,  are  full  of  these  raetapliorical  deaths 
Heroes  and  heroines,  knights,  sipiires,  and  daH»r\ 
are  all  of  them  in  a  dying  condition.  There  i»  ihr 
same  kind  of  mortality  in  our  modern  tragrdm. 
where  every  one  gasps,  faints,  bleeds,  aad  d»^ 
Many  of  the  poets,  to  describe  the  ezccaCioa  wfark 
is  done  by  this  passion,  represent  the  fUrscx  ai 
basilisks  that  destroy  with  their  eyes*  b«t  1  tkiak 
Mr.  Cowley  has,  with  great  justnos  of  tkoi^. 
compared  a  beautiful  woman  to  a  porcs^iiie,  that 
sends  an  arrow  from  every  part. 

I  have  often  thought,  that  there  it  110  wa^  • 
effectual  for  the  cure  of  this  general  iDfinaity,ms 
man's  reflecting  upon  the  motives  that  prodare  t. 
When  the  passion  proceeds  from  the  senie  of  wt> 
virtue  or  perfection  in  the  person  beloved,  1  woiM 
by  no  means  discourage  it ;  but  if  a  man  coBsid#n 
that  all  his  heavy  complaints  of  wonnds  aad 
rise  from  some  little  affectations  of  coquetry, 
are  improved  into  charms  by  his  owa  fbsid 
gination,  tbe  very  laying  before  himself  the 
of  his  distemper,  may  l>e  snfiicient  to  cflect  ihr 
cure  of  it. 

It  is  in  thb  view  Aat  I  have  looked  over  tie 
several  bundles  of  letters  which  I  have  received 
from  dying  people,  and  composed  oat  of  tbcs  the 
following  bill  of  mortality,  vrbieh  I  shall  la>  he- 
fore  my  reader  without  any  farther  prefisce,  m 
hoping  that  it  may  be  useful  to  him  in  dUscoveria^ 
those  several  places  where  there  is  most  daafcr, 
and  those  fatal  arts  which  are  made  nse  of  la  d^ 
stroy  the  heedless  and  unwary : 


Lysander,  slain  at  a  pnppet-ehow  oa  the 
of  September. 

Thyrsis,  shot  from  a  casement  in  Piecadilly. 

T.  S.  wounded  by  Zellnda*s  scarlet  stockiogj 
she  was  stepping  out  of  a  coach. 

Will  Simple,  smitten  at  the  open  by ^ 

of  an  eye  that  was  aimed  at  one  who  stood  I9 

Tho»  Vainlove,  lost  his  life  at  a  balL 

Tim.  Tattle,  killed  by  the  tap  of  a  fiui  00  Ms 
shoulder  by  Coquetilla,  a^  he  was  talkisfg 
with  her  in  a  bow-window. 

Sir  Simon  Softly,  murdered  at  the 
Drary  Lane  by  a  frown. 

Philander,  mortallT  wooaded  liy  Ckanit  m 
was  a4|Bstijig  her  tucker. 
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RaJpb  G^ley,  Ec<|.  hit  by  a  randmn  ibot  at  the 

F.  R.  caosht  his  death  upon  the  water,  April 
he  1st. 

W.  W.  killed  by  an  onknowo  haod,  that  was 
pla>in|;  with  the  glove  off  upoa  the  side  of  the 
front  box  in  Drury  Lane. 

Sir  Christopher  Crazy,  Bart  hurt  by  the  brush 
>f  a  wlialebooe  petticoat. 

Svlvius,  shot  through  the  sticks  of  a  fan  at  St 
funes's  church. 

Damoo,  struck  through  the  heart  by  a  diamond 
lecklace. 

Thomas  Trusty,  Francis  Gooseqnill,  William 
IffanwfU,  Edward  Callow,  Esqrs.  standing  in  a 
vw,  fell  all  four  at  the  same  time,  by  an  ogle  of 
be  Widow  Trapland. 

Tom  Rattle,  chancing  to  tread  upon  a  lady's  tail 
bhe  came  out  of  the  playhouse^  she 'turned  full 
ipon  him,  and  laid  him  dead  upon  the  spot 

Dick  Tastewell,  slain  by  a  blush  from  tbe 
lueen's  box  in  the  third  act  of  the  Trip  to  the 
fubilee. 

Samuel  Felt,  haberdasher,  wounded  in  his  walks 
0  Islington,  by  Mn.  Susanna  Crom-stitch,  as  she 
vas  clambering  over  a  stile. 

It  F.,  T.  W.,  S.  I.,  M.  P.,  &c.  put  to  death  in 
be  last  birth-day  massacre. 

Roger  Blinko,  cut  off  in  tbe  twenty-fint  year  of 
lis  age  by  a  whitewash. 

Musidorus,  slain  by  an  arrow  that  flew  out  of  a 
limple  in  Belinda's  left  cheek. 

Ned  Courtly,  pi'esentiug  Flavia  with  her  glove 
which  she  had  dropped  oo  purpose),  bhc  received 
t,  and  took  away  his  life  with  a  cortsv. 

John  Gosselin,  having  received  a  slight  hurt  from 
i  pair  of  blue  eyes,  as  he  was  making  his  escape, 
vae  dispatched  by  a  smile. 

Strephon,  killed  by  Clarindaas  she  looked  down 
0(0  the  pit 

Charles  Carelem  shot  flying  by  a  girli>f  flfteen, 
rho  onerpectedly  popped  her  head  upon  him  out 
*f  a  coach. 

Josiah  Wither,  aged  threescore-and-tbree,  seat  to 
b  long  home  by  Elisabeth  Jetwell,  spinster. 

Jack  Freelove,  murdered  by  Melissa  in  her 
lair. 

William  Wiseacre,  Gent  drowned  in  a  flood  of 
can  by  Moll  Common. 

John  Pleadwell,  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
•arrister  at  law,  aanssioated  in  his  cbamben,  the 
((h  instant,  by  Kitty  Sly,  who  pretended  to  come 
D  him  for  his  advice. 
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Jcsredertf  O  9$agnct,  aderitjam  Umpui,  honortM. 

VIRG.  EcL  It.  ver.  48. 

Mature  in  vean,  to  ready  bouoors  move. 

DRYDEN. 

1  WILL  make  no  apology  for  entertaining  tbe  reader 
with  the  following  poem,  which  is  written  by  a 
;reat  genius,  a  friend  of  mine  *  in  the  country, 
fvho  is  not  ashamed  to  employ  his  wit  in  tho  praise 
»f  his  Maker : 

•  fvpe.    See  X»  ^^Zk- 


MESSIAH: 

A  SACaED  BCLOOUC, 

Composed  of  several  passages  of  Isaiah  the  prophet. 

Written  m  imUatian  qf  VirgWt  Potfte. 

TE  nymphs  of  flolyma!  begtn  tbe  song: 
To  bcaT'nly  themei  sablimer  •trsipB  jjelong. 
The  mossy  foantaini,  and  the  sylvan  sbaiks, 
Tbe  dreams  of  Pindus,  and  th'  Aoniaa  maids. 
Delight  no  more-^  thou  my  voice  inspire^ 
Wbo  toocb'd  Isaiah's  hallow'd  lips  with  4re! 

Rapt  Into  ftiture  tiroest  the  bard  begun, 
A  virgin  shall  conceive,  a  virgin  bear  a  son ! 
From  Jesse's  root  behold  a  bivoch  arise,  Iia.  xir  t* 

Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  fills  tbe  skies : 
Th*  ethereal  spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move, 
And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  Dove. 
Ye  heavens  •  bom  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour,  xlv«  8. 

And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower  r 
The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid,         xxv.  V 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  beat  a  shade. 
Ail  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fraud  shall  fail; 
Returning  justice  lift  aloft  her  scale ;  la.  T. 

Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 
And  white-robM  InntKcnce  from  heav'n  descend. 
Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  th'  expected  mom ! 
Oh  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  bomi 
See  nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring. 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring :         xxxv.  f. 
See  lofW  Lebanon  bis  head  advance, 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance; 
See  spicy  clouds  From  lowly  Sbaron  rise, 
And  Carmel's  flowery  top  perfiimes  tbe  skies! 
Hark!  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers ; 
Prepare  tiie  way  •  a  God,  a  God,  appears:  %\.  3,  \.  , 

A  God !  a  G'>d !  the  vocal  hills  reply, 
Tlie  rocks  proclaim  th'  approaching  Deity. 
Lo  earth  receives  him  from  tbe  bending  skies  ( 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains;  and  ye  valleys,  rise! 
With  beads  decliu'd,  ye  ccdar<i,  homage  pay; 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks;  ye  rapid  floods,  give  wav ! 
The  Saviour  comes!  by  ancient  bardls  forelijla< 
Hear  him,  ye  deaf!  and  all  the  blind,  beboldi  xlii.  \K 

He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray,       xxxy.  5, 6. 
And  on  the  sightless  eye-ball  pour  the  day. 
Tis  He  th'  obstructed  paths  or  sound  shall  clear, 
And  bid  new  music  charm  th*  unfolding  ear: 
The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  foreg(^ 
And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe; 
No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  bear, 
From  every  hot  He  wipes  oiT  every  tear  :  xxv.  t. 

In  adamintine  chains  shall  death  be  bound, 
And  hell's  grim  tyrant  feel  th'  eternal  wound. 
As  tbe  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care,  xl.  II. 

Seeks  freshest  pastures  and  the  purest  air. 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  direct^ 
By  day  o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects; 
Thejender  lambs  he  raises  in  his  arms. 
Feeds  fW>m  his  hand,  and  In  his  bosom  warms; 
Mankmd  shall  tlins  his  niardian  care  eagage, 
The  promis'd  father  of  the  future  age.  ix.  6. 

No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise,  ii.  V 

Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes; 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  cover'd  o'er, 
Tbe  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more : 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend, 
And  tbe  broad  (klchion  in  a  ploughshare ^od. 
Then  pahuxs  shall  rise  |  tbe  joyf u  I  son  lav.  2 1 ,  'Jt. 

Shall  finish  what  his  sbort-liv'd  sire  beaun; 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield. 
And  the  same  hand  that  sow'd,  shall  reap  the  field. 
Tbe  cwaln  In  barren  deserts  with  surprise  a^xv.  1, 7. 

Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise. 
And  starU  amidst  tho  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  car: 
On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes. 
The  green  reed  trembles,  and  tbe  bulrush  nods. 
Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplex'd  with  thorn,        [xlt- 19, 
The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  Ikjx  adorn :  and  Iv.  13. 

To  leafless  shrubs  the  flowering  palms  succeed, 
And  od'roos  myrtle  to  tbe  noisome  weed. 
Tbe  lambs  with  volvea  shall  grace  the  verdant  xi.  6,7, 8. 

mead. 
And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead; 
The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 
And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  fiset: 
Tbe  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 
The  crested  basillAk,  and  speckled  snake; 
Pleas'd  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey, 
And  with  their  forky  tongue  and  pointless  sting 

shall  play. 
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|»B.Uc.  1.    Ki««,  crown*d  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise  I 
Exalt  tliy  tow'iy  bead,  aad  lift  thy  eyes! 

Jx.  4>      See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courta  adorn; 
Sec  future  sous  aind  aaughters'vet  unborn 
In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise, 
Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies! 

Iz.  3.      See  barb'rous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend, 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend ; 
See  thy  brlKbt  alun  throng'd  with  prostrate  kings, 

Is.  6.      And  tjeapM  with  products  of  Sabaean  springs ! 
Por  thee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow. 
And  seeds  of  gold  tn  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 
See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display. 
And  break  upon  thee  with  a  flood  of  day ! 
six.  80.    No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  momt 
Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horOi 
But  loiit,  diMolv'd  iu  thy  superior  rays. 
One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 
Overflow  thy  courts:  The  Light  Himself  shallshine 
Reveal'd,  and  God^s  eternal  day  be  thine! 
U.  6.  and  The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay, 

liv.  10.    Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  motmtains  melt  away; 
But  fix'd  His  word.  His  saving  power  remains ; 
Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  owa  Messiah  reigns. 

r. 
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Scire  tuum  nihil  es$,  nui  Us  Mcire  hoc  tciat  alter. 

PERS.  Sat.  i.  ver.  S7. 


Science  is  not  science  till  revealM. 

DRYDEN. 


I  BATE  often  wondered  at  that  itl-oatured  position 
ivhich  has  been  Bometimes  maintained  in  the  schools, 
and  is  comprised  in  an  old  Latin  ferse,  namely,  that 
'  A  man's  knowledge  is  worth  nothing,  if  be  com- 
mnnicates  what  be  knows  to  any  one  besides/ 
There  is  certainly  no  more  sensible  pleasure  to  a 
good-natured  man,  than  if  be  can  by  any  means 
gratify  or  inform  the  mind  of  another.  I  might 
add,  that  this  virtue  naturally  carries  its  own  re- 
ward along  with  it,  since  it  is  almost  impossible  it 
.should  be  exercised  without  the  improvement  of 
the  person  who  practises  it.  The  reading  of  books, 
and  the  daily  occurrences  of  life,  are  continually 
furnishing  us  with  roatier  for  thought  and  reflec- 
tion. It  is  extremely  natural  for  us  to  desire  to 
see  such  our  thoughts  put  into  the  dress  of  words, 
without  which  indeed  we  can  scarce  have  a  clear 
and  distinct  idea  of  them  ourselves.  When  thry 
are  thus  clothed  in  expressions,  nothing  so  truly 
shows  us  whether  they  are  just  or  false,  as  those 
effects  which  they  produce  in  the  minds  of  others. 

1  am  apt  to  flatter  myself  that,  in  the  course  of 
these  my  spcctilations,  I  have  treated  of  several 
subjects,  and  laid  down  many  such  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  a  man*s  life,  which  my  readers  were 
either  wholly  ignorant  of  before,  or  which  at  Icai^t 
those  few  who  were  acquainted  with  them,  looked 
upon  as  so  many  secrets  they  have  found  out  for 
the  conduct  of  themselves,  but  were  resolved  never 
to  have  made  public. 

I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  from  my 
having  received  several  letters,  wherein  1  am  cen-' 
Bured  for  having  prostituted  learoiog  to  the  em* 
braces  of  the  vulgar,  and  made  her,  as  one  of  my 
correspondents  phrases  it,  a  common  strumpet.  1 
am  charged  by  another  with  laying. open  the  ar- 
cana or  secrets  of  prudence,  to  the  eyes  of  every 
reader. 

The  Darrow  spirit  which  appears  in  the  letters 
of  these  my  correspondents  is  the  less  surprising, 
M  it  has  shown  itself  in  all  ages:  there  is  still  ex- 
^t  an  epistle  written  by  Alexander  the  Great  to 
his  tutor  Aristotle,  upon  that  philosopher's  pob- 
fishiog  MMiie  part  of  hit  writiiigBi  in  which  the 


prince  complains  of  his  having  made  kaewa  to  all 
the  world  those  secrets  in  learning  which  he  had 
before  communicated  to  him  In  private  lectort^: 
concluding,  that  he  had  rather  excel  the  rat  ^f 
mankind  in  knowledge  than  in  power. 

LouLia  de  Padilla,  a  lady  of  great  letfnnc,  aad 
Countess  of  Aranda,  was  in  like  maoner  angr^  m\ih 
the  famous  Gratiao,  opon  his  publishing  hi»  tr«>a- 
tise  of  the  Discrete  *,  wherein  she  fancied  thai  he 
had  laid  open  those  maxims  to  comoMn  readers 
which  ought  only  to  have  been  reserved  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  great 

These  objections  are  thought  by  many  of  to  mnck 
weight,  that  they  often  defend  the  above-mentiosicd 
authors,  by  affirming  they  have  affected  mch  an 
obscurity  in  their  style  and  manner  of  writing,  that, 
though  every  one  may  read  their  works,  there  viil 
be  but  very  few  who  can  comprehend  their  meao- 

Persius,  the  Latin  satirist,  affected  ohscm'it^  for 
another  reason;  with  which,  however,  Mr.  Cowley 
is  so  offended,  that,  writing  to  one  of  bb  frieoiv 
*  You,'  says  he,  '  tell  me,  that  >ou  do  not  kno« 
whether  Persius  be  a  good  poet  or  oo,t>ecnQ9e  ^  a-, 
cannot  understand  him;  for  which  very  reason  1 
affirm  that  he  is  not  so.' 

However,  this  art  of  writing  nnlntelligihl>  hoi 
been  very  much  improved,  and  followed  by  se«eni 
of  the  modems,  who,  observing  the  general  inrU- 
nation  of  mankind  to  dive  into  a  secret,  nod  tlw 
reputation  many  have  acquired  by  concealing  thro- 
meaning  under  obscare  terms  and  phmsetfrnoHr, 
tliat  they  may  be  still  more  abstruse,  to  write  «it»> 
out  any  ineaning  at  all.  This  art,  as  it  is  at  pr^ 
sent  practised  by  many  eminent  authors,  oottms  \b 
throwing  so  many  words  at  a  venture  into  diCernt 
periods,  and  leaving  the  cnrions  reader  to  find  ihr 
meaning  of  them. 

The  Egyptians,  who  made  nse  of  hieroglypbie* 
to  signify  several  things,  expressed  a  man,  wlw  ookp 
fined  his  <  knowledge  and  discoveries  nkogrfVr 
within  himself,  by  the  figure  of  a  dark  Untm 
closed  on  all  sid^,  which,  though  it  was  iUon*- 
nated  within,  afiorded  no  manner  of  light  or  a^ 
vantage  to  such  as  stood  by  it.  For  my  own  pait, 
aa  I  shall  from  time  to  time  commnnicatr  to  i^ 
public  wlmtever  discoveries  I  happen  to  make,  I 
should  much  rather  be  compared  to  aoordinan 
lamp,  which  consumes  and  wastes  itself  for  the  be- 
nefit of  every  passenger. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  the  story  of  R«- 
stcrusius's  sepulchre.  I  suppose  I  need  not  in/«fB 
my  readers  that  tbn  man  was  the  author  of  the  IU- 
sicnisian  sect,  and  that  his  disciples  stall  pretend  t* 
new  discoveries  which  they  are  never  to  commmiH 
cate  to  the  rest  oC  mankind  f . 

'  A  certain  penon  having  occasion  to  dig  mmt^ 
what  deep  in  the  ground,  where  this  philonophrr 
lay  interred,  met  With  a  small  door,  having  a  mx  I 
on  each  side  of  it.  Hb  cariosity,  and  the  hope^o/ 
finding  some  bidden  treasnre,  soon  prompted  bin 
to  force  open  the  door.  He  was  immediately  «r< 
pri&ed  by  a  sudden  blaze  of  light,  and  diacm^rvri 
a  very  fair  vault.  At  the  upper  end  of  it  «»  « 
statue  of  a  man  in  armonr  sitting  by  a  Ubie,  Mti 
leaning  on  his  left  arm.  He  held  a  trnncheoi  a 
his  right  hand,  and  had  a  tamp  burning  before  fe». 
The  man  had  no  sooner  set  one  foot  wiih«B  the 
vault,  than  the  statue  erected  itself  from  ii>  kn*- 


•  Bee N«  293,  note;  and  N«409. 

f  See  Popc*s  works,  by  WarburtoOi  voL  1. 


Rape  of  the  Lock,**  caato  1. 
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tn(  posture,  iCood  bolt  ap-ri^t,  and,  apon  the  fel* 
low's  advaocing  another  step,  lifted  op  the  tron- 
cheoo  io  his  right  hand.  The  man  still'  ventored  a 
third  step,  when  the  statue  with  a  furious  blow 
broke  the  lamp  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  left  hir 
gunt  in  a  sodden  darkness. 

'  Upon  the  report  of  this  adventure,  the  country 
prople  soon  came  with  lights  to  the  sepulchre,  and 
diM:overcd  that  the  statue,  which  was  made  of 
brass,  was  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  clock- 
«orl( ;  that  the  floor  of  the  vault  was  all  loose,  and 
onderlaid  with  several  springs,  which  opon  any 
man's  entering,  naturally  produced  that  wnich  bad 
kappened.* 

Rosicrusitts,  say  hu  disdples,  made  use  of  this 
method,  to  show  the  world  that  he  had  re-invented 
tli^  ever-boming  lamps  of  the  ancients,  thoogh  he 
rvas  resolved  no  one  should  reap  any  advantage 
from  the  discoveiy. 


BUOGELL. 
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Eivaiem  patienUr  habe. 


OVID.  An  Am.  1.  U.  vcr.  538. 
With  patience  bear  a  rival  io  thy  love. 

<  SI  R,  *  Thunday,  May  8, 1719. 

The  character  you  have  in  the  world  of  being 
be  ladies*  philosopher,  and  the  pretty  advice  1 
lave  seen  you  give  to  others  in  your  papers,  make 
ae  addresa  myself  to  you  in  this  abrupt  manner, 
uid  to  desire  your  opinion  what  in  this  age  a  wo- 
naa  may  call  a  lover.  I  have  had  lately  a  gentle- 
nao  that  I  thought  made  pretensions  to  me,  inso- 
noch  that  mo«t  of  my  friends  took  notice  of  it,  and 
hougfat  we  were  really  married;  which  I  did  not 
ake  much  pains  to  undrceive  them,  and  especially 

I  young  gentlewoman  of  my  particular  acquaint- 
loce  which  was  then  in  the  country.  She  coming 
0  town,  and  seeing  our  intimacy  so  great,  she 
:a>e  herself  the  liberty  of  taking  me  to  task  con- 
ernin(|^it:  I  ingenuously  told  her  we  were  not 
aarried,  but  I  did  not  know  what  might  be  the 
^eot.  She  soon  got  acquainted  with  the  gentle- 
aao,  and  was  pleased  to  take  upon  her  to  ezamine 
itQ  about  it.  Now,  whether  a  new  face  had  made 
>  greater  conquest  than  the  old,  1  will  leave  you 
0  judge:  but  lam  informed  that  he  utterly  denied 

II  pretensions  to  courtship,  but  withal  professed  a 
incere  friendship  for  roe :  but,  whether  marriages 
Tc  proposed  by  way  of  friendship  or  not,  is  what 

dt^ire  to  know,  and  what  I  may  really  call  a 
9ver.  There  are  so  many  who  talk  in  a  language 
t  only  for  that  character,  and  >et  guard  them- 
rives  against  speaking  in  direct  terms  to  the  point, 
hat  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  court- 
bip  and  conversation.  1  hope  yoo  will  do  me 
i]>tice  both  opon  my  lover  and  my  friend,  if  they 
irovoke  me  further.  In  the  meantime  I  carry  it 
rith  so  equal  a  behaviour,  that  the  nymph  and  the 
wain  too  are  mightily  at  a  loss :  each  believes  I, 
fho  know  them  both  well,  think  myself  revenged 
n  their  love  to  one  another,  which  creates  an  irre- 
oncilable  Jealousy.  If  all  comes  right  again,  yoo 
loll  hear  ttirther  from, 

'  SIR, 

'  Yoiu'  most  obedient  servant, 

*  MTRTILLA.* 


*'  MR.  SPECTATOK,  'April  28,  1713. 

'  YocR  observations  on  persons  that  have  behaved 
themselves  irreverently  at  chnrch  *,  I  doubt  not, 
have  had  a  good  effect  on  some  that  have  read 
them ;  but  there  is  another  fault  which  has  hitherto 
escaped  your  notice,  1  mean  of  such  persons  as  are 
very  zealous  and  punctual  to  perform  an  ejacula- 
tion that  is  only  preparatory  to  the  service  of  the 
church,  and  yet  negtect  to  join  in  the  service  itself. 
There  is  an  instance  of  this  in  a  friend  of  Will 
Honeycomb's,  who  sits  opposite  to  me.  He  seldom 
comes  in  till  the  prayers  are  about  half  over;  and 
when  he  has  entered  his  seat  (instead  of  joining 
with  the  congregation)  he  devoutly  holds  hid  bat 
before  his  face  for  three  or  four  moments,  then 
bows  to  all  bis  acquaintance,  sits  down,  takes  m 
pinch  of  snuff  (if  it  be  evening  service,  perhaps  m 
nap),  and  spends  the  remaining  time  in  surveying 
the  congregation.  Now,  sir,  what  1  would  desire 
is,  that  you  would  animadvert  a  little  on  this  gen- 
tleman's practice.  In  my  opinion,  this  gentleman*8 
devotion,  cap  in  hand,  is  only  a  compliance  to  the 
cnstom  of  the  place,  and  goes  no  further  than  a 
little  ecclesiastical  good-breeding.  If  yoo  will  not 
pretend  to  tell  us  the  motives  that  bring  such  tri- 
flers  to  solemn  assemblies,  >et  let  me  desire  that 
you  will  give  this  letter  a  place  in  your  paper,  and 
I  shall  remain. 


'  SIR, 

'  Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

'j.sf.' 

<  MR.  SPECTATOR,  '  May  the  5th. 

'  The  conversation  at  a  dob,  of  which  1  am  a 
member,  last  night  falling  opon  vanity  and  the 
desire  of  being  admired,  pot  me  in  mind  of  relating 
how  agreeably  I  was  entertained  at  my  own  door 
last  Thursday  by  a  clean  fresh-coloured  girl,  under 
the  most  elegant  and  the  best-furnished  milk-pail  I 
had  ever  observed.  I  was  glad,  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  behaviour  of  a  coqnette  in  low 
life,  and  how  she  received  the  extraordinary  no- 
tice that  was  taken  of  her ;  which  I  found  had 
affected  every  muscle  of  her  face  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  does  the  feature  of  a  first-rate  toast 
at  a  play,  or  in  an  assembly.  This  hint  of  mine 
made  the  discourse  turn  upon  the  sense  of  plear 
sure;  which  ended  in  a  general  resolution, that  the 
milk-maid  eqjoys  her  vanity  as  exquisitely  as  the 
woman  of  quality.  I  think  it  would  not  be  an 
improper  subject  for  you  to  examine  this  fiailty, 
and  trace  it  to  all  conditions  of  life;  which  is  re- 
commended to  you  as  an  occasion  of  obliging  many 
of  your  readers,  among  the  rest, 

*  Your  most  bumble  servant, 

'  T.  B.' 

'sir,  *  May  13,  1712. 

'  CoMiiro  last  week  into  a  coffee-house  not  far  from 
the  Exchange  with  my  basket  under  my  arm,  a 
Jew  of  considerable  note,  as  1  am  informed,  takes 
half  a  dozen  oranges  of  me,  and  at  the  same  time 
slides  a  guinea  into  my  hand ;  I  made  him  a  curtsy, 
and  went  my  way.  He  followed  me,  and,  finding 
I  was  going  about,  my  business,  he  came  up  with 
me,  and  told  me  plainly,  that  he  gave  me  the 
guinea  with  no  other  intent  but  to  purchase  my 
person  for  an  hour.    ''  Did  you  so,  sir  ?"  says  I ; 

•  See  N*  259. 

<f  These  may  be  the  initials  of  Swifl's  name,  in  whose 

IworiM  there  is  a  sermon  expresvly  on  the  subject  of  Sleepinf 
at  Church.    See  tol.  a.  p.  124.  Svo.  edit  ItOi. 
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'*  yoD  gave  U  me  then  to  make  me  wicked ;  I  will 
keep  it  fo  make  me  honest.  However,  oot  to  be  in 
the  least  ungrateful,  I  promise  you  I  will  lay  it 
out  in  a  couple  of  rinf^  and  wear  them  for  your 
•ake.**  I  am  fo  just,  sir,  hesidet,  as  to  give  every 
body  that  asks  how  I  came  by  my  rings  this  ac- 
count of  my  benefactor «  but,  to  save  me  the  trou- 
ble of  telling  my  tale  over  and  over  again,  I  hum- 
bly beg  the  favour  of  yon  to  tell  it  once  for  aU^ 
and  you  will  extremely  oblige, 

^  Your  humble  servant, 

'  BCTTT  IXHOW.* 

'  SIR,  (fit  Bride%  May  15, 1712. 

'  Tis  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  dare 
•ay  will  be  no  less  satisfaction  to  you,  that  I  have 
an  opportunity  of  informing  you,  that  the  gentle- 
men and  others  of  the  parish  of  St.  Bride,  have 
raised  a  charity'«chaol  of  fifty  girls,  as  before  of 
fifty  boys.  Ton  were  so  kind  to  recommend  the 
boys  to  the  charitable  world,  and  the  other  sex 
hope  you  will  do  them  the  same  favour  in  Friday's 
Spectator,  for  Sunday  next,  when  they  are  to  ap- 
pear with  their  humble  airs  at  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Bride.  Sir,  the  mention  of  this  may  possibly 
be  serviceable  to  the  children;  and  sure  no  one 
will  omit  a  good  action  attended  with  no  expence. 

*  I  am,  snt, 
*  Your  very  humble  servant, 

'  TBS  BEXTOir.* 
T. 


are  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  philotophcn 
the  heatheni,  as  well  as  among  those  who  have 
deservedly  esteemed  as  lainls  and  holy 
Christians. 

If  we  consider  cheerfulness  la  three  lights,  wish 
regard  to  ourselves,  to  those  we  converse  witk,  aod 
to  the  great  Author  of  our  being,  it  will  not  a  liitif 
recommend  itself  on  each  of  these  accoonts.  TVs 
man  who  is  possened  of  this  excellent  firaime  of 


N«  381,    SATURDAY,  MAY  17, 1712. 

JEquom  memento  rebut  in  arduU 
Servare  meiUem^  non  rcctu  in  bonit 

Ab  inhoUnti  tcmperatam 
IdUUia  moriturt  Veii, 

HOR.  Od.4ti.  I.  2.  vcr.  1. 

Be  calm,  my  Dellus,  and  terene, 
However  fortune  change  the  scene. 
In  thy  moat  dejected  state. 
Sink  not  undementh  the  weight ; 
Nor  yet,  when  bappy  days  begin, 
And  the  full  tide  oomes  rolling  in, 
Let  a  fivrce,  unruly  joy, 
The  settled  quiet  of  thy  mind  destroy. 

ANON. 

I  HAVB  always  preferred  cheerfulness  fo  mirth. 
The  latter  I  coo!>tder  as  an  act,  the  former  as  an 
habit  of  the  mind.  Mirth  is  short  and  transient, 
cheerfulness  fiied  and  permanent.  Those  are  often 
raised  into  the  greatest  transports  of  mirth  who  are 
subject  to  the  greatest  depre^fsions  of  melancholy. 
On  the  contrary,  cheerfulness,  though  It  dors  not 
give  the  mind  such  an  exquisite  gladnm,  prevents 
us  from  falling  into  any  depths  of  sorrow.  Mirth 
is  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  breaks  through  a 
gloom  of  cloudsy  and  glitters  for  a  moment;  cheer- 
fulness keeps  up  a  kind  of  daylight  in  the  mind, 
luid  fills  it  with  a  steady  and  perpetual  •erenity. 

Men  of  austere  principles  look  upon  mirth  as 
^00  wanton  and  dissolute  for  a  state  of  probation, 
and  as  filled  with  a  certain  triumph  and  insolence 
of  heart  that  is  Inconsistent  with  a  life  which  is 
every  moment  obnoxious  to  the  greatest  dangers. 
Writers  of  this  complexion  have  observed,  that  the 
Sacred  Person  who  was  the  great  pattern  of  per- 
fection^was  never  seen  to  lai^;h. 

Cheerfulness  of  mind  Is  not  liable  to  any  of  these 
exceptions  I  it  is  of  a  serious  and  composed  na- 
ture I  it  does  not  throw  the  mind  into  a  condition 
improper  for  the  present  state  of  humanity,  and  is 
▼ery  conspicuous  in  the  chafacten  of  tme  who 


mind,  is  not  only  easy  in  his  thoughts,  bat  a  per. 
feet  master  of  all  the  powen  and  facoltieB  of  his 
soul.  His  imagination  is  always  dear,  mad  b« 
judgment  undisturbed;  his  temper  is  even  and  aa- 
ruffled,  whether  in  action  or  in  solitude.  He  cmmn 
with  a  relish  to  all  those  goods  which  aatare  ba 
provided  for  him,  tastes  all  the  pleasures  of  ths 
creation  which  are  poured  about  him,  aod  does  asi 
feel  the  full  weight  of  those  accidental  evib  which 
may  befal  him. 

If  we  consider  him  in  relation  to  the  pciw 
whom  he  converses  with,  it  naturally  produces  loi« 
and  good-will  towards  him.  A  cheerful 
not  onlv  disposed  to  be  afl*ahle  aod  (Migiaj 
raises  the  same  good-humour  ia  those  who 
within  iu  influence.  A  man  finds  himself  pleased. 
he  does  not  know  why,  with  the  cheerfalaaa  «f 
his  eompanion.  It  is  like  a  sudden  saoihiae  cfaa 
awakens  a  secret  delight  in  the  mind,  withoat  ha 
attending  to  it.  The  heart  rejoices  of  its  owa  ac- 
cord, and  naturally  flows  out  into  fricndAip  aad 
benevolence  towards  the  pemon  who  has  ao  kiatfiy 
an  elect  upon  it 

When  I  consider  this  cheerful  state  of  auod  is 
its  third  relation,  1  cannot  but  look  opoa  it  a*  a 
constant  habitual  gratitude  to  the  great  Author  M 
nature.  An  inward  cheerfulness  is  an  implictf 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Providence  aader  ail 
its  dispensations.  It  Is  a  kind  of  acquietceoce  la 
the  state  wherein  we  are  placed,  and  a  secret  a^ 
probation  of  the  Divine  Will  In  hit  coa^act  v^ 
wards  man. 

There  are  but  two  thinp  which,  in  my  opiatoa, 
can  reasonably  deprive  us  of  thb  chcerfnlacai  of 
heart.  The  first  of  these  is  the  sense  of  gnilu  A 
man  who  lives  in  a  state  of  vice  and  impeoiteaor, 
can  have  no  title  to  that  evenness  and  tianqailliry 
of  miad  which  is  the  health  of  the  aonl,  aad  Che 
natural  effect  of  virtue  and  innocence.  Cheerful- 
ness in  an  ill  man  deserves  a  harder  naae  thaa 
language  can  furnish  us  with,  and  is  maoy  deuces 
beyond  what  we  commonly  call  folly  or  asadnfi 

Atheism,  by  which  I  mean  a  disbelief  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  and  consequently  of  a  futarr  iiasr, 
under  whatsoever  titles  it  shelters  itself,  may  bk^ 
wise  very  reasonably  deprive  a  man  of  this  cheer* 
fulneia  of  temper.    There  it  something  to  partka- 
larly  gloomy  and  offensive  to  human  aatare  in  the 
prospect  of  non-existence,  that  I  cannot  but  «••- 
der,  with  many  excellent  writen,  how  it  is  poseihie 
for  a  man  to  outlive  the  expectation  of  it.    For 
my  own  part,  I  think  the  being  of  a  God  b  •• 
little  to  be  doubted,  that  it  is  aUnost  the  oaly  traili 
we  are  sure  of,  and  such  a  truth  as  we  mttt  aiih 
in  every  ol^ect,  in  every  occurrence,  aod  ia  oerj 
thought.    If  we  look  into  the  chaiactcn  of  ih« 
tribe  of  infidels,  we  generally  find  they  aie  as4« 
up  of  pride,  spleen,  and  caviL    It  b  indeed  mo 
wonder,  that  men  who  are  uneasy  to  thtm^JicK 
should  be  so  to  the  rest  of  the  worM{  aad  ho*  •• 
it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  otherwise  than 
in  nimself,  who  is  In  danger  every  jauiaint  of  1 
hb  entire  existence,  and  dropping  iato  atchi^' 

The  vicious  man  and  atheist  have  therrfser  ma 
pretence  to  chaerfoliiefii  aad  would  act  v<^  ***' 
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reaaooably  should  they  endeaTour  after  it.  It  b 
impossible  for  any  one  to  live  in  good  liamoor,  and 
enjoy  his  present  existence,  who  is  apprelienstye 
citbf r  of  torment  or  of  annthilation ;  of  being  mi* 
lerable,  or  of  not  being  at  all. 

After  baling  mentioned  these  two  great  princi* 
pin  which  are  destructive  of  cheerfulness  in  their 
01VJ1  nature,  as  well  as  in  right  reason,  I  cannot 
tbiok  of  any  other  that  ought  to  banish  this  happy 
temper  from  a  Tirtaoos  mind.  Pain  and  sickncbs, 
dame  and  reproach,  poverty  and  old  age,  nay 
deaih  itself,  considering  the  shortness  of  their  dnra^ 
tioD,  and  the  advantages  we  may  reap  from  them, 
do  not  deserve  the  name  of  evils.  A  good  mind 
may  bear  op  under  them  with  fortitude,  with  indo- 
lence, and  with  cheerfulness  of  heart.  The  tossing 
of  a  tempest  does  not  discompose  him,  which  he  b 
nre  will  bring  him  to  a  joyful  harbour. 

A  man  who  uses  his  best  endeavours  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  right  reason, 
(■as  two  perpetual  sources  of  cheerfulness,  in  the 
coDsideratioo  of  hn  own  nature,  and  of  that  Being 
on  wbom  be  has  a  dependence.  If  he  looks  into 
bioself,  he  cannot  but  rejoice  in  that  existence 
wbich  is  so  lately  bestowed  upon' him,  and  which, 
after  millions  of  ages,  will  be  still  new,  and  still 
to  its  beginnings  How  many  self-congraiuiations 
oatnially  rise  in  the  mind,  wb«n  it  re&cts  on  this 
iti  entrance  into  eternity,  when  it  takes  a  view  of 
those  improveable  faculties  which  in  a  few  years,, 
md  e? en  at  its  first  setting  out,  have  made  so  con- 
nderable  a  progress,  and  which  will  be  still  re- 
aving an  increase  of  perfection,  and  consequently 
ui  increase  of  happiness  I  The  consciousness  of 
>ocb  a  being  spreads  a  perpetual  diffusion  of  joy 
Ibroogh  the  soul  of  a  virtuous  nmn,  and  makes  him 
'ook  upon  himself  every  moment  bm  more  happy 
than  be  knows  how  to  conceive. 

The  second  souroe  of  cheerfulness  to  a  good 
Bind,  is  the  consideration  of  that  Being  on  whom 
ve  have  onr  dependence,  and  in  whom,  though  we 
^old  him  as  yet  buf  in  the  first  f/aint  discoveries 
tf  his  perfections,  we  see  every  thing  that  we  can 
nagine  as  greats  glorious,  or  amiable.  We  find 
*mKlves  every  where  upheld  by  his  goodness,  and 
OTouoded  with  ao  immensity  of  love  and  mercy. 
^0  short,  we  depend  upon  a  Being,  whose  power 
loalifies  bim  to  make  us  happy  by  ao  infinity  of 
leans,  whose  goodness  and  truth  engage  him  to 
nfce  thoaCvhi^py  who  desire  it  of  him,  and  whose 
achangeableness  will  secure  us  in  this  happiness 
B  all  eternity. 

Sttch  conaiderations,  which  every  one  should 
erpetually  cherish  in  his  thoughts,  will  banish 
rom  08  all  that  secret  heaviness  of  heart  which 
nthinkiog  men  are  subject  to  when  they  lie  under 
0  real  affliction ;  all  that  anguish  which  we  may 
»1  frooa  any  evil  that  actmdly  oppresses  ns,  to 
'hich  I  may  likewise  add  those  little  cracklings 
f  mirth  and  folly  that  are  apter  to  betray  virtue 
lan  support  it ;  and  establish  in  us  such  an  even 
od  cbeerfbl  temper,  as  makes  us  pleasing  to  oar* 
^Ues,  to  those  with  whom  we  converse,  and  to 
(im  whom  we  were  made  to  please. 

JODISOH*.  Im 

*  S«e  U«  M»l9«8tffs«BSt4  N^M7»  sad  sonoiiidid  N<)  991. 
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Babt»  coTifUenUm  reum, 

TULL. 

The  accused  confcsaa  hia  gailt 

I  OUGHT  not  to  have  neglected  a  request  •f  one  of 
my  correspondents  so  long  as  I  have;  but  I  dare 
say  I  have  given  him  time  to  add  practice  to  pro- 
fession. He  sent  me  some  time  ago  a  bottle  or 
two  of  excellent  wine,  to  drink  the  health  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  by  the  penny  post  advertised 
him  of  an  egregious  error  in  his  conduct.  My  cor- 
respondent received  the  obligation  from  an  un« 
known  hand,  with  the  candour  which  is  natural  to 
an  Ingenuous  mind  t  and  promises  a  contrary  be^ 
haviour  in  that  point  for  the  future.  He  will 
offend  hn  monitor  with  no  more  errors  of  that 
kind,  but  ttiaoks  bim  for  his  benevolence.  This 
frank  carriage  makes  me  reflect  upon  the  amiable 
atonement  a  man  makes  in  an  ingenuous  acknow* 
ledgment  of  a  fault  All  such  miscarriages  as  flow 
from  inadvertency  are  more  than  repaid  by  it ;  for 
reason,  though  not  concerned  in  the  injury,  em« 

gloys  all  its  force  in  the  atonement.  He  that  says, 
e  did  not  design  to  disoblige  yon  in  such  an  action, 
does  as  much  as  if  he  should  tell  you,  that  though 
the  circumstance  which  displeased  was  never  in  his 
thougbti,  he  has  that  respect  for  you,  that  he  is 
unsatisfied  till  it  is  wholly  out  of  yours.  It  must 
be  confessed,  that  when  an  acknowledgment  of  an 
offence  is  made  out  of  poorness  of  spirit,  and  not 
conviction  of  heart,  the  circumstance  is  quite  difie- 
rent.  But  in  the  case  of  my  correspondent,  where 
both  the  notice  is  taken,  and  the  return  inade  in 
private,  the  affair  begins  and  ends  with  the  highest 
grace  on  each  side.  To  make  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  fault  In  the  highest  manner  graceful,  it 
is  lucky  when  the  circumstances  of  the  offender 
place  him  above  any  ill  consequences  from  the  re- 
sentment of  the  person  offended.  A  dauphin  of 
France,  upon  a  review  of  the  army,  and  a  com- 
mand of  the  king  to  alter  the  posture  of  it  by  a 
march  of  one  of  the  wings,  gave  an  improper 
order  to  an  officer  at  the  head  of  a  bri^e,  who 
told  his  highness,  he  presumed  he  had  not  received 
the  last  orders,  which  were  to  move  a  contrary 
way.  The  prince,  instead  of  taking  the  admoni- 
tion, which  was  delivered  in  a  manner  that  ac- 
counted for  his  error  with  safety  to  his  understand- 
ing, shaked  a  cane  at  the  officer,  and,  with  the 
return  of  opprobrious  language,  persisted  in  his 
own  orders.  The  whole  matter  came  necessarily 
before  the  king,  who  commanded  his  son,  on  foot, 
to  lay  his  right  hand  on  the  gentleman's  stirrup  as 
he  sat  on  horseback  in  sight  of  the  whole  army, 
and  ask  his  pardon.  When  the  prince  touched  his 
stirrup,  and  was  going  to  speak,  the  officer,  with 
aa  incredible  agility,  threw  himself  on  the  earth, 
and  kissed  his  feet. 

The  body  Is  very  little  concerned  in  the  plea- 
sure or  sufferings  of  souls  truly  great ;  and  the  re^ 
paration,  when  an  honour  was  designed  this  soldier, 
appeared  as  much  too  great  to  be  borne  by  his 
gratitude,  as  the  iiyury  was  intolerable  to  his  re- 
sentment. 

When  we  turn  our  thoughts  from  these  extraor- 
dinary occurrences  into  common  life,  we  see  an 
ingenuous  kind  of  behaviour  not  only  make  op  for 
faults  committed,  but  ia  a  manner  expiate  them  in 
the  very  commission.  Thus  many  things  wherein  a 
nan  hw  pressed  too  far,  he  implicitly  excuses,  by 
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owoing;, '  This  is  a  trespass)  youUl  pardon  my  con- 
fidence ;  I  am  sensible  I  have  no  preteobion  to  this 
favour;*  and  the  like.  Bnt  commend  me  to  those 
gay  felions  about  town  who  arc  directly  impudent, 
end  inaice  up  for  it  no  otherwise  than  by  calling 
themselves  such,  and  ezuUing  in  it.  But  this  sort 
of  carriage)  which  prompts  a  man  against  rules  to 
urge  what  he  has  a  mind  to,  is  pardonable  only 
when  you  sue  for  another.  When  you  are  confi- 
dent in  preference  of  yourself  to  others  of  equal 
merit,  every  man  that  loves  virtue  and  modesty 
ought,  in  defence  of  those  qualities,  to  oppose  you. 
But,  without  considering  the  morality  of  the  thing, 
let  us  at  this  time  behold  only  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  candour  when  we  speak  of  ourselves. 

The  Spectator  writes  often  io  an  elegant,  often 
in  an  argumentative,  and  often  in  a  sublime  st>le, 
with  equal  success ;  but  how  would  it  hart  the  re- 
puted author  of  that  paper  to  own,  that  of  the 
most  beautiful  pieces  under  his  title  he  is  barely  the 
publisher?  There  is  nothing  but  what  a  man  really 
performs  can  be  an  honour  to  him ;  what  he  takes 
more  than  be  ought  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  he 
loses  in  the  conviction  of  his  own  heart ;  and  a  man 
most  love  his  consciousness,  that  is,  his  very  self, 
before  he  can  rejoice  in  any  falsehood  without  in- 
ward mortification* 

Who  has  not  seen  a  very  criminal  at  the  bar, 
when  bis  counsel  and  friends  have  done  all  that 
they  could  for  him  in  vain,  prevail  on  the  whole 
assembly  to  pity  him,  and  his  judge  to  recommend 
his  case  to  the  mercy  of  the  throne,  without  ofier- 
iog  any  thing  new  in  his  defence,  but  that  he, 
Whom  before  we  wished  convicted,  became  so  out 
of  his  own  mouth,  and  took  upon  himself  all  the 
■hame  and  sorrow  we  were  just  before  preparing 
for  him?  The  great  opposition  to  this  kind  of 
candour  arises  from  the  uiyust  idea  people  ordi- 
narily have  of  what  we  call  a  high  spirit.    It  is 
far  from  greatness  of  spirit  to  penist  in  the  wrong 
in  any  thing ;  nor  is  it  a  diminution  of  greatness  of 
spirit  to  have  been  in  the  wrong.   Perfection  is  not 
the  attribute  of  man,  therefore  he  is  not  degraded 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  an  imperfection :  but 
it  is  the  work  of  little  minds  to  imitate  the  forti- 
tude of  great  spirits  on  worthy  occasions,  by  ob- 
stinacy in  the  wrong.    This  obstinacy  prevails  so 
far  upon  them,  that  they  make  it  extend  to  the 
defence  of  faults  in  their  very  servants.    It  would 
•well  this  paper  to  too  great  a  length,  should  1  in- 
sert all  the  quarrels  and  debates  which  are  now  on 
foot  in  this  town  $  where  one  party,  and  in  some 
eases  both,  are  sensible  of  being  on  the  faulty  side, 
and  have  not  spirit  enough  to  acknowledge  it. 
Among  the  ladies  the  case  is  very  common  $  for 
there  are  very  few  of  them  who  know  that  it  is  to 
naintain  a  true  and  high  spirit,  to  throw  away 
from  it  all  which  itself  disapproves,  and  to  scorn 
10  pitiful  a  shame,  as  that  which  disables  the  heart 
from  acquiring  a  liberality  of  atfections  and  senti- 
ments.   The  candid  mind,  by  acknowledging  and 
discarding  its  faults,  has  reason  aod  truth  for  the 
foundation  of  all  its  passions  and  desires,  and  con- 
sequently is  happy  and  simple  {  the  disengenuous 
spirit,  by  indulgence  of  one  unacknowledged  error, 
is  entangled  with  an  after-life  of  guilt|  sorrow, 
nnd  perplexity. 
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Crimimbtu  dtbent  hortm 

JUV.tet.l.vfr.n 

A  beauteous  gmrdco,  bat  by  vice  DUiatiUi^L 

As  I  was  sitting  in  my  chamber,  and  thiakinir  m 
a  subject  for  my  next  Spectator,  I  beard  two  or 
three  irregular  bounces  at  my  landlady's  doer, 
and,  upon  the  opening  of  it,  a  loud  cheerful  voice 
inquiring  whether  the  philosopher  was  at  boaie. 
The  child  who  went  to  the  door  answered  very  is- 
nocently  that  he  did  not  lodge  there.  I  imoedi- 
ately  recollected  that  it  was  my  good  friend  >'t 
Roger*s  voice ;  and  that  I  had  promised  to  go  wiili 
him  on  the  water  to  Spriog^garden*,  in  caw  ii 
proved  a  good  evening.  The  knight  pot  me  is 
mind  of  my  promise  from  the  bottom  of  the  suir* 
case,  but  told  me  that  if  I  was  speculating,  hr 
would  stay  below  till  I  had  done.  Upoo  nv 
coming  down,  I  found  all  the  children  of  the  fa- 
mily got  about  my  old  friend ;  aod  my  laodUtff 
herself,  who  is  a  notable  prating  gossip,  en^^etf 
in  a  conference  with  him ;  lieing  oiighUly  pleoMd 
with  his  stroking  her  little  boy  on  die  bead,  aaA 
bidding  him  be  a  good  child  and  mind  his  book. 

We  were  no  sooner  come  to  the  Tdnple-ttaifs 
but  we  were  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  »4t<-r> 
men,  offering  us  their  respective  services.  Sir  Ro- 
ger, after  having  looked  about  him  vrrj  atteati^e- 
ly,  spied  one  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  immedialelv 
gave  him  orders  to  get  his  boot  ready.  As  we  nerr 
walking  towards  it,  *  You  must  know/  say»  &r 
Roger,  *  I  never  make  use  of  any  body  to  row  ae, 
that  has  not  either  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm.  1  wmU 
rather  bate  him  a  few  strokes  of  hb  mmx  thaa  aic 
employ  an  honest  man  that  has  been  wounded  is 
the  queen's  service.  If  I  was  a  lord  or  a  bbho^ 
and  kept  a  barge,  I  would  not  put  a  fcUow  ta  ay 
livery  that  had  not  a  wooden  leg.' 

My  old  friend,  after  having  seated  himself,  aaJ 
trimmed  the  boat  with  hb  coachman,  who,  bcisf 
a  very  sober  man,  always  serves  for  ballast  oa  that 
occasions,  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  for  Vau- 
hall  f .  Sir  Roger  obliged  the  watemuui  to  gise  si 
the  history  of  his  right  leg;  and,  hearing  that  W 
had  left  It  at  La  Hogue,  wiUi  many  paiticolar^ whuft 
passed  in  that  glorious  action,  the  knigihi,  ia  fht 
triumph  ef  his  heart,  made  several  rrfleciioas  so 
the  greatness  of  the  British  nation ;  as,  that  <nr 
Englishman  could  beat  three  Frenchmeii  i  that  wc 
could  never  be  in  danger  of  popenr  so  long  a^  «« 
took  care  of  our  fieet;  that  the  Thames  wa* chr 
noblest  river  in  Europe ;  that  London  bridge  •<* 
a  greater  piece  of  work  than  any  of  the  snvo 
wonders  of  the  world;  with  many  other  hoarrt 
prejudices  which  naturally  cleave  to  the  heart  of  a 
true  Englishman. 

After  some  short  pause,  the  old  knighc,  Ctfiiuc 
about  his  head  twice  or  thrice,  to  take  a  sswey  ai 
this  great  metropolis,  bid  me  obwrve  how  thick  the 
city  wm  set  with  churches,  and  thai  there  vai 
scarce  a  single  steeple  on  thb  side  Temple  bar.  *  A 
most  heathenish  sight ^*  says  Sir  Roger:  *  there  o 
no  religion  at  this  end  of  the  town.  The  fifty  mrm 
churehes  will  very  much  mend  the  urmpeci  <  biS 
chureh-work  h  slow,  chureh-work  is  slow. 

I  do  not  remember  I  have  any  where' 
in  Sir  Roger's  character,  his  cmtom  of 
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'very  body  that  paswfl  by  him  with  a  good-morrow, 
)r  a  ^ood-night.  This  (he  old  man  does  out  of  the 
)rerflowin|C9  of  his  hamaoity,  though  at  the  same 
ime  it  renders  him  so  popular  amoog  all  his  coan- 
ry  neighbonrs,  that  it  Is  thought  to  have  gone  a 
;nod  way  in  making  him  once  or  twice  knight  of 
he  shire.  He  cannot  forbear  this  exercise  of  be- 
levolence  even  in  town,  when  he  meets  with  any 
toe  in  bis  morning  or  evening  walk.  It  broke 
rom  him  to  several  boats  that  passed  by  os  on  the 
tater;  but,  to  the  knight's  great  surprise,  as  he 
?ve  the  good  night  to  two  or  three  young  fellows 
.  little  before  our  landing,  one  of  them,  instead  of 
etnrning  the  civility,  asked  us,  what  queer  old 
lot  we  bad  in  the  boat,  and  whether  he  was  not 
aiiamed  to  go  a  wenching  at  his  years?  with  a 
reat  deal  of  the  like  Thames-ribaldry.  Sir  Roger 
Kmed  a  little  shocked  at  flret,  but  at  length  as- 
oming  a  face  of  magistracy,  told  us,  that  if  he  were 
Middlesex  justice,  he  would  make  such  vagrants 
now  that  her  majesty's  subjects  were  no  more  to 
e  abased  by  water  than  by  land. 
We  were  now  arrived  at  Spring-garden,  which 
I  rxquisitely  pleasant  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Then  I  consider  the  fragrancy  of  the  walks  and 
Owen,  with  the  choirs  of  birds  that  sung  upon  the 
rces,  and  the  loose  tribe  of  people  that  walked 
nder  their  shades,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  the 
lace  as  a  kind  of  Mahometan  paradise.  Sir  Ro- 
er  told  me,  it  put  him  in  mind  of  a  little  coppice 
y  his  house  in  the  country,  which  his  chaplain 
sed  to  call  an  aviary  of  nightingalea.  *  You  must 
nderstand,*  says  the  knight,  '  there  is  nothing  in 
tie  world  that  pleases  a  man  in  love  so  much  as 
our  nightingale.  Ah,  Mr.  Spectator,  the  many 
loonligbt  ni^ts  that  1  have  walked  by  myself,  and 
tooght  on  the  widow  by  the  music  of  the  night- 
q^ale !'  He  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  was  fall- 
Bi;  into  a  fit  of  musing,  when  a  mask,  who  came 
ehind  him,  gave  him  a  gentle  tap  upon  the  shoul- 
cr,  and  asked  him,  if  he  would  drink  a  bottle  of 
lead  with  her?  But  the  knight,  being  startled  at 
>  unexpected  a  familiarity,  and 'displeased  to  be 
itennpted  in  his  thoughts  of  the  widow,  told  her 
le  was  a  wanton  baggage ;  and  bid  her  go  about 
?r  buiiiness. 

We  concluded  our  walk  with  a  glass  of  Burton 
I'*  and  a  slice  of  hung  beef.  When  we  had  done 
itin^  ourselves,  the  knight  calls  a  waiter  to  him, 
nd  bid  him  carry  (he  renuUnder  to  the  waterman 
lat  had  but  one  leg.  I  perceived  the  fellow 
ired  upon  him  at  the  oddness  of  the  message,  and 
33  going  to  be  saucy ;  upon  which  I  ratified  the 
night's  commands  with  a  peremptory  look. 
As  we  were  going  out  of  the  garden,  my  old 
ieod  thinking  himself  obliged,  as  a  member  of 
«  quorum,  to  animadvert  upon  the  morals  of  the 
tacc,  told  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  sat  at  the 
U",  that  he  sbonid  be  a  better  customer  to  her 
irden,  if  there  wert  more  nightiiigalcg,  and  fewer 
nimpets. 
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*  IIag;oe,  Mav  24,  N.  S.  The  same  republican  hands,  wh« 
have  so  often  since  the  Chevalier  de  Sl  George's  recovery 
killed  him  in  our  public  prints,  hnve  now  reduced  the 
young  Dauphin  of  France  to  that  desperate  condition  of 
weakuess,  and  death  itself,  that  it  is  hard  to  conjecture 
what  method  they  will  talte  to  bring  him  to  life  a^ain. 
Meantime  we  are  awurcd  by  a  very  good  hand  firom  Paris, 
that  on  the  90th  Instan:  this  youne  prince  was  as  well  a« 
ever  he  was  known  to  be  since  the  day  of  his  birth.  As  Cof 
the  other,  they  are  now  sending  his  ghost,  we  suppoae, 
(for  they  never  had  the  roodetity  to  contradict  their  asser- 
tions of  his  death]  to  Comoierri  in  Lorrain,  attended  only 
by  four  ^entiemen,  and  a  few  domestics  of  little  conwidera" 
tion.  The  Baroii  de  Bothmar*  having  delivered  in  his  cre- 
dentials to  qualify  him  as  an  ambassador  to  this  state  (aa 
office  to  which  his  greatest  enemies  will  acknowledge  him 
to  be  equal),  is  gone  to  Utrecht,  whence  he  will  proceed  to 
Hanover,  but  not  stay  long  at  that  court,  for  fear  the  peace 
should  be  made  during  his  lamented  absence.' 

POST-BOY,  May  20. 

I  SHOULD  be  thou|;h(  not  able  to  read,  should  I  over** 
look  some  excellent  pieces  lately  come  out.  My 
Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  has  just  now  published 
some  sermons,  (he  preface  to  which  seems  to  me  to 
determine  a  great  point.  He  has,  like  a  good 
man,  and  a  good  Christian,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
flattery  and  base  submission  of  false  friends  to 
princes,  asserted,  that  Christianity  left  us  where  it 
found  us  as  to  our  civ'il  rights.  The  present  enter- 
tainment shaH  consist  only  of  a  sentence  out  of  the 
Post-boy,  and  the  said  preface  of  the  Lord  of  St« 
Asaph  f .  1  should  think  it  a  little  odd  if  the  an 
thor  of  the  Post-Boy  should  with  impunity  call 
men  republicans  for  a  gladness  on  the  report  of  the 
death  of  (he  Pretender ;  and  treat  Baron  Bothmar^ 
the  minister  of  Hanover,  In  such  a  manner  as  you 
see  in  my  motto.  I  must  own,  I  think  every  man 
in  England  concerned  to  support  the  svccesston  of 
that  family. 

*  The  publishing  a  few  sermons,  whilst  T  live, 
the  latest  of  which  was  preached  about  eight  yean 
since,  and  the  first  above  seventeen,  will  make  it 
very  natural  for  people  to  inquire  into  (he  occasion 
of  doing  so ;  and  to  such  1  do  very  willingly  assign 
these  following  reasons : 

'  First,  from  the  observations  I  have  been  able 
(o  make  for  these  many  years  last  past  upon  our 
public  aflfairs,  and  from  the  natural  tendency  of  se- 
veral prioeiples  and  practices,  that  have  of  late 
been  studiously  revived,  and  from  what  has  foU 
lowed  thereupon,  I  could  not  help  both  fearing 
and  presaging,  that  these  nations  would  some  time 
or  other,  if  ever  we  should  have  an  enterprising 
prince  upon  the  throne,  of  more  ambition  thatt 
virtue,  justice,  and  true  honour,  fall  into  the  way 
of  all  other  nations,  and  lose  their  liberty. 

'  Nor  could  I  help  foreseeing  to  whose  charge.a 
great  deal  of  this  dreadful  mischief,  whenever  it 
should  happen,  would  be  laid,  whether  justly  or 

*  Then  Ambassador  from  Hanover. 

+  Dr.  William  Fleetwood.  *  Four  Sermons.  1.  On  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary,  169^  2.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  1700.  3.  On  the  death  of  King  William,  1701. 
4.  On  the  queen's  accession  to  the  throne,  in  1702.  With  a 
Preface.  Loud.  171'i.  8vo.*  This  preface,  which  overflowed, 
savs  Dr.  Juhn«K)n,  with  whiggish  principles,  was  ordered  to 
be  burnt  by  the  houbc  of  commons;  which  made  the  preCade 
and  the  sermons  more  generally  read,  and  more  gtrnerally 
admired.  This  N"  of  the  Spectator,  as  the  Bishop  ot  .St. 
Asaph  says  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Burnet,  Bish.)p  of  Sali-hury, 
•  conveye<l  about  fourteen  thoupanl  roplCTOi"  the  ojudf-nim;*! 
preface  into  i«  ople'-  hands  that  would  otberwisa  have  iu:var 
seen  or  heasa  ot  iu' 
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unjustly,  was  not  my  business  to  determine «  but  1 1 
i^esoWed,  for  my  own  particular  )iart,  to  deliver 
myself,  as -well  as  I  could,  from  the  reproaches 
and  the  curses  of  posterity,  by  publicly  declaring  to 
all  the  world,  that,  although  in  the  constant  course 
of  my  ministry  I  have  never  failed,  on  proper  oc- 
casions, to  recommend,  urge,  and  insbt  upon  Che 
loving,  honouring,  and  reverencing  the  prince's 
person,  and  holding  it,  according  to  the  laws,  in- 
violable and  sacred ;  and  paying  all  obedience  and 
submission  to  the  laws,  though  never  so  hard  and 
inconvenient  to  private  people:  yet  did  I  never 
think  myself  at  liberty,  or  authorized  to  tell  the 
people,  that  either  Christ,  St.  Peter,  or  St«  Paul,  or 
any  otberholywriter,had,by  any  doctrine  delivered 
by  them,  subverted  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
country  in  which  they  lived,  or  put  them  in  a  worse 
condition  with  respect  to  their  civil  liberties  than 
they  would  have  been  had  they  not  been  Christians. 
I  ever  thought  it  a  moot  impious  blasphemy  against 
that  holy  religion,  to  father  any  thing  upon  it  that 
might  encourage  tyranny,  oppression,  or  injustice. 
In  a  prince,  or  that  easily  tended  to  make  a  free 
and  happy  people  slaves  and  miserable.  No. 
People  may  make  themselves  as  wretched  as  they 
will,  but  let  not  God  be  called  into  that  wicked 
party.  When  force  and  violence,  and  hard  neces- 
sity, have  brought  the  yoke  of  servitude  upon  a 
people's  neck,  religion  will  supply  them  with  a  pa- 
tient and  submissive  spirit  under  it  till  they  can  in- 
nocently shake  it  off:  but  certainly  religion  never 
puts  it  on.  This  always  was,  and  this  at  present 
IS,  my  judgment  of  these  matters;  and  I  would  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  (for  the  little  share  of  time 
such  names  as  mine  can  live)  under  the  character 
of  one  who  loved  his  country,  and  would  be 
thought  a  good  Englishman,  as  well  as  a  good 
clergyman. 

'  This  character  I  thought  would  be  transmitted 
by  the  following  sermons,  which  were  made  for  and 
preached  in  a  private  audience,  when  I  could 
think  of  nothing  else  but  doing  my  duty  on  the  oc- 
casions that  were  then  offered  by  God*s  providence, 
without  any  manner  of  design  of  making  them 
public  f  and  for  that  reason  I  give  them  now  as 
they  were  then  delivered ;  by  which  I  hope  to  sa- 
tisfy those  people  who  have  objected  a  change  of 
pviociples  to  me,  as  if  I  were  not  now  the  same 
man  I  formerly  was.  I  never  had  but  one  opinion 
of  these  matters ;  and  that  I  think  is  so  reasonable 
and  well-grounded,  that  I  faNelieve  1  can  never  have 
any  other. 

*  Another  reason  of  my  publuhing  these  sermons 
at  this  time  is,  that  1  have  a  mind  to  do  myself 
lome  honour  by  doing  what  honour  I  could  to  the 
memory  of  two  most  excellent  princes,  and  who 
have  very  highly  deserved  at  the  hands  of  all  the 
people  pf  these  dominions,  who  have  any  true  va- 
lue for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  English  government,  of  which  they  were  the 
great  deliverers  and  defenders,  I  have  lived  to  see 
their  illustrious  names  very  rudely  handled,  and  the 
great  benefits  they  did  this  nation  treated  slightly 
and  contemptuouslv.  I  have  lived  to  see  our  de- 
liverance from  arbitrary  power  and  popery  tra- 
duced and  vilified  by  some  who  formerly  thought 
it  was  their  greatest  merit,  and  made  it  part  of 
their  boast  and  glory,  to  have  had  a  little  hand  and 
ibare  In  bringing  it  about ;  and  others  who,  with- 
out it,  most  have  lived  In  exile,  poverty,  and  mi- 
sery, meanly  discUumingIt,  and  using  ill  the  glori- 
ous instruments  thereof.  \Vho  could  expect  such 
a  requital  of  such  merit  ?  i  have,  I  own  it,  an  am- 


bition of  exempting  myielf  from  the  mnhef  «( 
unthankful  people :  and  as  I  loved  and  hoootied 
tho^e  great  princes  living,  and  lamented  ov«  ibm 
when  dead,  so  I  would  i^adly  raise  then  ip  a 
monument  of  praise  as  lasting  as  any  thing  of  aisc 
can  be ;  and  I  choose  to  do  it  at  this  tioie,  vkcs 
it  is  so  unfashionable  a  thing  to  speak  boaouiUy 
of  them. 

'  The  sermon  that  was  preached  upon  the  DoLr 
of  Gloucester's  death  was  printed  quickU  afur, 
and  is  now,  because  the  subject  was  bO  soiuU^ 
joined  to  the  others.  The  loss  of  that  most  pr> 
mising  and  hopeful  prince  was  at  that  time,  I  us, 
unsp«ULably  great;  and  manv  accidenu siDC«  hai^ 
convinced  us  that  it  could  not  nave  beeaovervab<4. 
That  precious  life,  had  it  pleased  God  to  have  pr>- 
longed  it  the  usual  space,  had  saved  ns  maoj  tVi.i 
and  jealousies,  and  dark  distrusts,  and  pieiroirrf 
many  alarms,  that  have  long  kept  os,  and  will  kfcf 
us  still,  waking  and  upeasy.  Nothing  remaififdio 
comfort  and  support  us  under  this  heavy  «tr•A^ 
but  the  necessity  IC  brought  (he  king  and  oaixa 
under  of  settling  thesnccemion  in  the  house  of  Ha- 
nover, and  giving  it  an  hereditary  right  by  act  ^ 
parliament,  as  long  as  it  continues  Protestant  6s 
much  good  did  God,  in  his  merciful  pro^ideocr, 
produce  from  a  mufortuoe,  which  wo  could  9€%ct 
otherwise  have  sufficiently  deplored  I 

*■  The  fourth  sermon  was  preached  upot  tkr 
queen's  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  fint  ycsr  la 
which  that  day  was  solemnly  observed  (for  by  foot 
accident  or  other  it  had  beenoveriookcd  the  yttt  bf> 
fore);  and  every  one  will  see,  without  the  dale  ti 
it,  that  it  was  preached  very  early  in  this  rfip« 
since  1  was  able  only  to  promise  and  pmagr  tfi 
future  glories  and  successes,  from  the  good  appetf^ 
aoces  of  things,  and  the  happy  turn  oar  a&in  b^ 
gan  to  take ;  and  could  not  then  coont  up  the  i^ 
tones  and  triumphs  that,  for  seveo  yean  after, 
made  it,  in  the  prophet's  language,  **  a  naoieasdi 
praise  among  all  the  people  of  the  earth.**  Jifte 
did  seven  such  years  together  pass  over  the  head  «f 
any  English  monarch,  nor  cover  It  with  so  mmk 
honour.  The  croWn  and  sceptre  seemed  to  he  tk 
queen's  least  oraaments  ;  those,  other  princes  wsre 
in  tommoo  with  her,  and  her  great  petBoaal  virtn 
were  the  same  before  and  since;  but  lach  wwt  or 
fame  of  her  i^ministration  of  afiUr»  at  home,  mA 
was  the  reputation  of  her  wisdom  aod  Mkit\  a 
choosing  ministers,  and  such  was  Ibea  csleeaei 
their  faithfulness  and  aeal,  their  diligeocr  ud 
great  abilities  in  executing  her  coaaaads;  to  saft 
a  height  of  mllltaryj^lory  did  her  great  gealsal  ai 
her  armies  carry  the  British  oaoie  abroad;  «> 
was  the  harmony  and  concord  betwixt  her  aad  kr 
allies;  and  such  was  the  blessing  of  God  upso  sK 
her  counsels  and  undertakings;  that  I  am  m fsrv 
OS  history  can-  make  me,  no  priace  mi  oor'i  crtr 
was  so  prosperous  and  soccessful,so  beloved,  caee» 
edy  and  honoured  by  their  subjects  and  their  Cnod^ 
nor  near  so  formidable  to  their  enemies^  We  vert. 
as  all  the  worid  imagiaed  theoyjnst  catering  •■  dr 
ways  that  promised  to  lead  io  saeh  a  pcacr  m 
woiild  have  answered  all  the  pnyen  of  oor  rrH* 
ousqueen,  the  care  and  vigilance  of  a  mwt  she 
ministry,  the  payments  of  a  willing  and  obedtftf 
people,  as  well  as  all  the  glorious  taUsaad  haart* 
of  the  soldiery ;  when  God,  for  our  siat,  penaiuH 
the  spirit  of  discord  to  go  forth,  aad  by  tfo>Wi< 
sore  the  camp,  the  city,  aad  the  coaaciy,  (aad  ^ 
that  it  had  altogether  spared  the  places  larrrd  i« 
his  worship  I)  to  spoil,  for  a  time,  tka  b<— it«^ 
and  pleasing  prospect,  ud  give  « la  its  iicid«  l 
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know  not  what  — ^.  Onr  enemies  will  tell  tlie 
rest  witli  pleasure.  It  will  become  me  better  to 
pray  to  Goid  to  restore  m  to  the  power  of  obtaintog 
iocb  a  peace  as  will  be  to  his  glory,  the  safety,  ho- 
nour, aod  the  welfare  of  the  queen  and  her  do- 
minions, and  the  f^eneral  satisfaction  of  all  her 
h\^  and  miicfatv  allies.' 
*  M»y  2, 17i2> 
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Thaea  pectora  Juneta  fide, 
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Breasts  that  with  sympftthizing  ardour  glow'd. 
And  holy  fheodsbip,  such  as  Theseus  vow'd. 

I  TiTTEirD  the  paper  for  this  day  as  a  loose  essay 
upon  friendship^  in  which  I  shall  throw  my  obser- 
vations together  without  any  set  form,  that  I  may 
avoid  repeating  what  has  been  often  said  on  this 
ubjecL 

Friendship  is  a  strong  and  habitual  inclination 
in  two  persons  to  promote  the  good. and  happiness 
of  one  another.  Though  the  pleasures  and  advan- 
tages of  friendship  have  been  largely  celebrated  by 
the  best  moral  writers,  and  are  considered  by  all  as 
great  ingredients  of  human  happiness,  we  very 
rarely  meet  with  the  practice  of  this  virtue  in  the 
worid. 

Every  man  is  ready  to  give  in  a  long  catalogue  of 
those  virtues  and  good  qualites  he  expects  to  find  in 
the  person  of  a  friend,  but  very  few  of  us  are  care- 
ful to  cultivate  them  in  ourselves. 

Love  and  esteem  are  the  first  principles  of 
friendship,  which  always  is  imperfect  where  either 
of  these  two  is  wanting^ 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  soon  ashamed  of 
loving  a  man  whom  we  cannot  esteem;  so,  on  the 
other,  though  we  are  truly  sensible  of  a  man's  abi- 
lities, we  can  never  raise  ourselves  to  the  warmth 
of  friendship,  without  an  affectionate  good-will 
towards  his  person. 

Friendship  insmediately  banishes  envy  luder  all 
its  disguises.  A  man  who  can  once  doubt  whether 
be  should  rejoice  in  his  friend*s  being  happier  than 
bioself,  may  depend  upon  it  that  he  is  an  utter 
itraoger  to  this  virtue. 

There  is  something  in  friendship  so  very  great 
and  noble,  that  in  those  fictitious  stories  which  are 
invented  to  the  honour  of  any  particular  person, 
the  authors  have  thought  it  as  necessary  to  make 
their  hero  a  friend  as  a  lover.  Achilles  has  his  Pa- 
troclus,  and  ^neas  his  Achates.  In  the  flist  of 
these  instances  we  may  observe,  for  the  reputation 
of  the  subject  I  am  treating  of,  that  Greece  was 
alsMst  ruined  by  the  hero's  love,  but  was  preserved 
by  his  friendship. 

The  character  of  Achates  suggests  to  us  an  ob- 
■ervation  we  may  often  make  on  the  intimacies  of 
great  men,  who  frequently  choose  their  companions 
rather  for  the  qualities  of  the  heart  than  those  of 
the  head,  aod  prefer  fidelity  In  an  e^y,  inoffen- 
live,  complying  temper,  to  those  endowments  which 
make  a  modi  greater  figure  among  mankind.  I  do 
not  remember  that  Achates,  who  is  represented  as 
the  first  favourite,  either  gives  his  advice,  or  strikes 
>  blow,  through  the  whole  JEntid. 

A  friendship  which  makes  the  least  nplse,  is  very 
often  most  useful :  for  which  reason  1  should  prefer 
a  pradent  friend  to  a  zealous  one. 

Attictts,  one  of  the  best  men  of  ancient  Rome, 
was  a  very  renyarkable  instance  of  what  1  am  here 


speaking.  This  extnordinaiy  person,  amidst  the 
civil  wars  of  his  country,  when  he  saw  the  designs 
of  all  parties  equally  tended  to  the  sabvenion  of 
liberty,  by  constantly  preserving  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  both  the  competitors,  found  means  to 
serve  his  friends  on  either  side :  and,  while  he  sent 
money  to  young  Marius,  whose  father  was  declared 
an  enemy  of  the  commonwealth,  be  was  himself 
one  of  Sylla's  chief  favourites,  and  always  near 
that  general. 

During  the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he 
still  maintained  the  same  conduct^  After  the  death 
of  Csesar,  he  sent  money  to  Brutus  In  his  trouble^ 
and  did  a  thousand  good  offices  to  Antony's  wife 
aqd  friends  when  that  party  seemed  ruined.  Lastly^ 
even  in  that  bloody  war  between  Antony  and 
Augustus,  Atticus  still  kept  his  place  in  both  their 
friendshi|is;  insomuch  that  the  first,  says  Cornelius 
Nepos,  whenever  he  was  absent  from  Rome  in  any 

Sart  of  the  empire,  writ  punctually  to  him  what 
e  was  doing;  what  he  read,  and  whither  he  iur 
tended  to  go ;  and  the  latter  gave  him  constantly 
an  exact  account  of  all  his  affaiis. 

A  likeness  of  inclinations  in  overy  particular  is 
so  far  from  being  requbite  to  form  a  benevolence 
in  two  minds  towards  each  other,  as  it  is  generally 
imagined,  that  I  believe  we  shall  find  some  of  the 
firmest  friendships  to  have  been  contracted  between 
penons  of  different  humours ;  the  mind  being  often 
pleased  with  those  perfections  which  are  new  to 
it,  and  which  it  does  not  find  among  its  own  ac- 
complishments. Besides  that  a  man  in  some  mea* 
sure  supplies  his  own  defects,  and  fancies  himself 
at  second  hand  possessed  of  those  good  qualities 
and  endowments,  which  are  in  the  possession  of 
him  who,  in  the  eye  of  the  worid,  is  looked  upon 
as  his  other  self. 

The  most  difficult  province  in  friendship  is,  the 
letting  a  man  see  his  faults  and  errors,  which  should, 
if  possible,  be  so  contrived,  that  he  may  perceive 
our  advice  is  given  him  not  so  much  to  please  our* 
selves  as  for  his  own  advantage.  The  reproaches 
therefore  of  a  friend  should  always  be  strictly  just, 
and  not  too  frequent. 

The' violent  desire  of  pleasing  in  the  person  rew> 
proved,  may  otherwise  change  into  a  despair  of 
doing  it,  wlUle  he  finds  himself  censured  for  faults 
he  Is  not  conscious  of^  A  mind  that  is  softened  and 
humanized  by  friendship  cannot  bear  frequent  re- 
proaches i  either  it  must  quite  sink  under  the  op- 
pression, or  abate  considerably  of  the  value  and 
esteem  it  bad  for  him  who  bestows  them. 

The  proper  business  of  friendship  is  to  inspire 
life  and  courage ;  and  a  soul  thus  supported,  out* 
does  itself  j  whereas,  if  it  be  unexpectedly  deprived 
of  these  succours,  it  droops  and  languishes. 

We  are  in  some  meaisure  more  inexcusable  if  we 
violate  our  duties  to  a  friend  than  to  a  relation  i 
since  the.  former  arise  from  a  voluntary  choice,  the 
latter  from  a  qecesslty  to  which  we  could  not  give 
onr  own  consent. 

As  it  has  been  said  on  one  side,  that  a  man 
ought  not  to  break  with  a  faulty  friend,  that  he 
may  not  expose  the  weakness  of  his  choice ;  it  will 
doubtless  hold  much  stronger  with  respect  to  a 
worthy  one,  that  he  may  never  be  upbraided  for 
having  lost  so  valuable  a  treasure  which  was  pnce  io 
his  possession  *, 
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Cum  triidibus  severe,  cum  remistis  Jfteunde^  cum  sent* 
hut  gravUer,  cu/njuvcntute  comiter  vivcre. 

TUIX. 

Tbb  piece  of  Latin  on  the  head  of  this  paper  is 
part  of  a  character  extremely  vicious;  but  1  have 
set  down  no  more  than  may  fall  in  with  the  rules 
of  justice  and  honour.    Cicero  spokp  it  of  Catiline, 
Mrbo,  he  said,  *  lived  with  the  sad  severely,  with 
the  cheerful  ai^reeably,  with  the  old  {gravely,  with 
the  young  pleasantly  ;*  he  added,  *  with  the  wicked 
boldly,   with  the  wanton  lasciviously/    The  two 
last  instances  of  his  complaisance  I  forbear  to  con- 
•ider,  having  it  in  my  thouj^hts  at  present  only  to 
ipeak  of  obsequious  behaviour  as  it  bits  upon  a 
Companion  in  pleasure,  not  a  man  of  desi.i^n  and 
{ntrigue.    To  vary  with  every  humour  in  this  man- 
ner, caqnot  be  agreeable,  except  it  comes  from  a 
man's  own  temper  and  natural  complexion;  to  do 
it  oat  of  an  ambition  to  excel  that  way,  b  the  most 
fruitless  and  unbecoming  prostitution  imaginable. 
To  put  on  an  artful  part  to  obtain  no  other  end 
but  an  unjust  praise  from  the  undiscerning,  is  of 
all  endeavours  the  most  despicable.    A  man  qiust 
be  sincerely  pleased  to  become  pleasure,  or  not  to 
interrupt  that  of  others :  for  this  reason  it  is  a  most 
calamitous  circumstance,  that  many  people  who 
want  to  be  alone,  or  should  be  so,  will  come  into 
conversation.    It  is  certain  that  all  men,  who  are 
the  least  given  to  reflection,  are  seized  with  an  in- 
clination that  way,  when,  perhaps,  they  had  rather 
^e  inclined  to  company ;  but  indeed  they  had  better 
go  home  and  be  tired  with  themselves,  than  force 
themselves  upon  others  to  recover  their  good-hu- 
mour.    In  all  this  the  case  of  communicating  to  a 
friend  a  sad  thought  or  difficulty,  In  order  to  relieve 
a  heavy  heart,  stands  excepted ;  but  what  is  here 
pieant  is,  that  a  man  should  always  go  with  inclina- 
tion to  the  tnm  of  the  company  he  is  going  iato,  or 
not  pretend  to  be  of  the  party.    It  is  certainly 
a  very  happy  temper  to  be  able  to  live  with  all 
kinds  of  dispositions,  because  it  argues  a  mind  that 
lies  open  to  receive  what  is  pleasing  to  others,  and 
not  obstinately  bent  on  aoy  particularity  of  bis 
own. 

This  it  is  which  makes  me  pleased  w  ith  the  cha- 
racter of  my  good  acquaintance  Acasto.  You 
meet  him  at  the  tables  and  conversations  of  the 
vise,  the  impertinent,  the  grave,  the  frolic,  and  the 
witty ;  and  yet  his  own  character  has  nothing  in  it 
that  can  make  him  particularly  agreeable  to  any 
one  sect  of  men ;  but  Acasto  has  natural  good  sense, 
g^ood-nature,  and  discretion,  so  that  every  man  en- 
joys himself  in  his  company;  and  though  Acasto 
contributes  nothing  to  the  entertaii)ment,  he  never 
^as  at  a  place  where  he  was  not  welcome  a  second 
time.  Without  thcac  subordinate  good  qualities  of 
Acasto,  a  man  of  wit  and  learning  would  be  pain- 
ful to  the  generality  of  mankind,  instead  of  being 
pleasing.  Witty  men  are  apt  to  imagine  they  are 
agreeable  as  such,  and  by  that  means  grow  the 
worst  companions  imaginable ;  they  deride  the  ab- 
sent or  rally  the  present  in  a  wrong  nuinuer,  not 
knowing  that  if  you  pinch  or  tickle  a  man  till  he 
is  uneasy  in  his  seat,  or  ungracefully  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  company,  yon  equally  hurt 
him. 

1  was  going  to  say,  the  tme  art  of  being  agree- 
able in  company  (but  there  can  be  no  soch  thing  as 
|v(  iu  it)  ii  to  appear  well  pleased  with  those  yon 


are  engaged  with,  and  rather  to  term  wcU  enlcr. 
tained,  than  to  bring  entertainment  to  otbcrw  I 
man  thus  disposed  is  not  indeed  whatweordioartU 
call  a  good  companion,  but  e««entially  is  such,  i^ 
ill  all  the  parts  of  his  conversation  has  sooirclitc^ 
friendly  in  his  behaviour,  which  coociliairs  nrc* 
minds  more  than  the  highest  sallies  of  wit  or  icaru 
of  humour  can  possibly  do.  The  feebleness  of  a;( 
in  a  man  of  this  turn,  has  somethiog  which  shoM 
be  treated  with  respect  even  in  a  maa  no  othcmr.' 
venerable.  The  forwardness  of  youth,  whea  it 
proceeds  from  alacrity,  and  not  insolence,  h»  alas 
its  allowances.  The  companion  who  is  formed  for 
such  by  nature,  gives  to  every  character  of  life  iti 
due  regards,  and  is  ready  to  accooat  for  their  i» 
perfections,  and  receive  their  acconplishmeati  u 
if  they  were  his  own.  It  most  appear  that  yoa  »• 
ceive  law  from,  and  not  give  it  to  yoor  compaa^, 
to  make  you  agreeable. 

I  remember  Tally,  speaking,  I  think,  of  Antoat, 
says,  that  in  ea  facetUt  eran/,  qu^  mmila  arte  tnii 
poasun^ :  *  He  had  a  witty  mirth,  which  coiUd  b^ 
acquired  by  no  art.'  This  quality  moat  be  of  the 
kind  of  which  I  am  now  speaking;  for  all  som 
of  behaviour  which  depend  upon  obacrration  ani 
knowledge  of  life,  are  to  be  acqaired  ;  bat  that 
which  no  one  can  describe,  and  is  apparently  t^ 
act  of  nature,  must  be  every  where  pre%alect.  b^ 
cause  every  thing  it  meets  is  a  fit  occasion  to  esrri 
it;  for  he  who  follows  nature,  can  never  be  ia- 
propcr  or  unseasonable. 

How  unaccountable  then  must  their  behaviaw 
be,  who,  without  any  manner  of  consideratioo  M 
what  the  company  they  have  just  now  entered  arr 
upon,  give  themselves  the  air  of  a  messenger,  ud 
make  as  distinct  relations  of  the  occurrence*  tbrj 
la&t  met  with,  as  if  they  had  t»een  dispatched  f.un 
those  they  talk  to,  to  be  ponctually  exact  in  a 
report  of  those  circumstances.  It  is  unpardooable 
to  those  who  arc  met  to  enjoy  one  anotlier,  tkit  a 
fresh  man  shall  pop  in,  and  give  us  only  the  l»< 
part  of  his  own  life,  and  put  a  stop  to  oon  dsrit; 
the  history.  If  such  a  man  conies  from  *Cluacf, 
whether  yon  will  or  not,  yon  most  bear  how  ibc 
stocks  go ;  and,  though  yoa  are  ever  so  inteadi 
employed  on  a  graver  subject,  a  yoong  fclloii  of 
the  other  end  of  the  town  will  take  his  place,  a/d 
tell  you,  Mn.  Sucfa-a-one  is  charmingly  tiandmr, 
bccaibe  he  just  now  saw  her.  But  1  think  I  neti 
not  dwell  on  this  subject,  since  I  have  ackcaa- 
ledged  there  can  be  np  rules  made  for  exccUiaic 
this  way ;  and  precepts  of  this  kind  fare  like  n\ft 
for  writing  poetry,  which,  it  is  said,  may*  have  pre- 
vented ill  poets,  but  never  made  good  oncn 

r. 


N»Sa7.    SATURDAY,  BfAY94,  1T12. 


Quid  pure  tranquiUet 

BOR.  Bp.  aviii.  L  I.  vtr.  :<& 

What  calms  the  breast,  and  Bsakcs  the  miod  muw- 

Iv  my  last  Saturday's  paper*  I  spoke  of  cherrf  J* 
ness  as  it  is  a  moral  habit  of  the  mind,  and  accaid* 
ingly  mentioned  such  moral  motives  as  are  apt  la 
cherish  and  keep  alive  this  happy  temper  is  tke 
soul  of  iban :  I  shall  now  consider  checrfitlne»  ia 
its  natural  state,  and  reflect  on  those  motives  to  li, 
which  are  indiflerent  either  as  to  viitae  or  vicc^ 
CheerfolnesB  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
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moter  of  heaUh.    Repininp,  and  secret  mormurs  I  principal  desiff^,  and  to  be  indostriom  in  making 


of  heart,  five  vnperceptible  strokes  to  those  deli- 
cate fibres  of  which  the  Tital  parts  are  composed, 
and  wear  odt  the  machine  insensibly ;  not  to  men- 
tion those  violent  ferments  which  they  »tir  up  in 
the  blood,  and  those  irregular  disturbed  motions 
which  they  raise  in  the  animal  spirits.  I  scarce 
remember,  in  my  own  observation,  to  have  met 
with  many  old  men,  or  with  such,  who  (to  use  our 
Eoflish  phrase)  wear  well,  that  had  not  at  least  a 
certain  indolence  in  their  humour,  if  not  a  more 
than  ordinary  gaiety  and  cheerfulness  of  heart. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  health  and  cheerfulness  mutually 
bf^et  each  other;  with  this  difference,  that  we 
leldom  meet  with  a  great  degree  of  health  which  is 
lot  attended  with  a  certain  cheerfulness,  but  very 
Dfieo  see  cheerfulness  where  there  is  no  great  de- 
gree of  health. 

Cheerfulness  beara  the  same  friendly  regard  to 
the  mind  as  to  the  body.  It  banishes  all  anxious 
care  and  discontent,  soothes  and  composes  the  pas- 
iioas,  and  keeps  the  soul  in  a  perpetual  calm.  But 
bving  already  touched  on  this  last  consideration, 
I  shall  here  take  notice,  that  the  world  in  which 
we  are  placed,  is  filled  with  innumerable  objects 
that  are  proper  to  raise  and  keep  alive  this  happy 
temper  of  mtnd. 

If  we  consider  the  world  in  its  subserviency  to 
nan,  one  would  think  it  was  made  for  our  use; 
t)Qt  if  we  consider  it  in  its  natural  beauty  and  har- 
Qooy,  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude  it  was  made 
for  our  pleasure.  The  sun,  which  is  as  the  great 
tool  of  the  universe,  and  produces  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  has  a  particular  influence  in  cheering 
ihe  mind  of  man,  and  making  the  heart  glad. 

Those  several  living  creatures  which  are  made 
br  our  service  or  sustenance,  at  the  same  time 
(itber  fill  the  woods  with  their  music,  furnish  us 
iritb  ^ame,  or  raise  pleasing  ideas  in  us  by  the  de- 
ii:bt fulness  of  their  appearance.  Fountains,  lakes, 
ind  rivers,  are  as  refreshing  to  the  imagination,  as 
to  the  Mil  through  which  they  pass. 

Tliere  are  writers  of  great  distinction,  who  have 
nade  it  an  uigumeot  for  Providence,  that  the  whole 
'arth  IS  covered  with  green  rather  than  with  any 
xher  colour,  as  being  such  a  right  mixture  of  light 
lod  shade,  that  it  comforts  and  strengthens  the  eye, 
n^tead  of  weakening  or  grieving  it.  For  this  rea- 
on  several  paintert  have  a  green  cloth  hanging 
tear  them,  to  ease  the  eye  upon,  after  too  great 
m  application  to  their  colouring.  A  famous  mo- 
lero  philosopher  *  accounts  for  it  in  the  following 
oanner :  All  colours  that  are  more  luminous,  over- 
M>wer  and  dissipate  the  animal  spirits  which  are 
employed  in  sight :  on  the  contrary,  those  that  are 
Dore  obscure  do  not  give  the  animal  spirits  a  suffi- 
3cot  exercise ;  whereas  the  rays  that  produce  in 
B  the  idea  of  green,  fall  upon  the  eye  in  such  a 
Ine  proportion,  that  they  give  the  animal  spirits 
heir  pro^r  play,  and  by  keeping  op  the  struggle 
n  a  just  balance,  excite  a  very  pleasing  and  agree- 
able sensation.  Let  the  cause  be  what  it  will,  the 
■feet  is  certain ;  for  which  reason  the  poets  ascribe 
o  this  particular  colour  the  epithet  of  cheerful. 

To  consider  further  this  double  end  in  the  works 
>f  nature,  and  how  they  are  at  the  same  time  both 
iscfal  and  entertaining,  we  find  that  the  most  im- 
[)ortaot  parts  in  the  vegetable  world  are  those 
kvhich  are  the  most  beautiful.  These  are  the  seeds 
^y  which  the  several  races  of  plants  are  propagated 
md  continued,  and  which  are  always  lodged  in 
BoweiB  or  blottoms.    Nature  ieems  to  hide  her 

*  Sir  Isaac  HewtMK 


the  earth  gay  and  delightful,  while  she  is  carrying 
on  her  great  work,  and  intent  upon  her  own  pre- 
servation. The  husbandman  after  the  same  manner 
is  employed  in  laying  out  the  whole  country  into 
a  kind  of  garden  or  landscape,  and  making  every 
thing  smile  about  him,  whilst  in  reality  he  thinks  of 
nothing  but  of  the  harvest,  and  the  increase  which 
is  to  arise  from  it. 

We  may  further  observe  how  Providence  haa 
taken  care  to  keep  up  this  cheerfulness  in  the  mind 
of  man,  by  having  formed  it  after  such  a  manner, 
as  to  make  it  capable  of  conceiving  delight  from 
several  objects  which  seem  to  have  very  little  use 
in  them ;  as  from  the  wildness  of  rocks  and  deserts, 
and  the  like  grotesque  parts  of  nature.  Those  who 
are  versed  in  philosophy  may  still  carry  this  coom- 
deration  higher,  by  observing  that  if  matter  had 
appeared  to  us  endowed  only  with  those  real  qua- 
lities which  it  actually  possesses,  it  would  hav» 
made  but  a  very  joyless  and  uncomfortable  fi^^re : 
and  why  has  Providence  given  it  a  power  of  pro- 
ducing in  us  such  imaginary  qualities,  as  tastes  and 
colours,  sounds  and  smells,  heat  and  cold,  but  that 
man,  while  ht  is  conversant  in  the  lower  stations 
of  nature,  might  have  his  mind  cheered  and  de- 
lighted with  agreeable  sensations?  In  short,  the 
whole  universe  is  a  kind  of  theatre  filled  with  ob- 
jects that  either  raise  in  us  pleasure,  amusement, 
or  admiration. 

The  reader^s  own  thoughts  will  suggest  to  him  the 
vicissitude  of  day  and  night,  the  change  of  seasoos, 
with  all  that  variety  of  scenes  which  diversify  the 
face  of  nature,  and  fill  the  mind  with  a  perpetual 
succession  of  beautiful  and  pleasing  iniages. 

I  shall  not  here  mention  the  several  entertain* 
meats  of  art,  with  the  pleasures  of  friendship, 
books,  conversation,  and  other  accidental  diver- 
sions of  life,  because  I  would  only  take  notice  of 
such  incitements  to  a  cheerful  temper  as  offer  them- 
selves to  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  and 
which  may  sufficiently  show  us  that  Providence  did 
not  design  this  world  should  be  filled  with  murmon 
and  repinings,  or  that  the  heart  of  man  should  be 
involved  in  gloom  and  melancholy, 

I  the  more  inculcate  this  cheerfulness  of  temper, 
as  it  is  1^  virtue  in  which  our  countrymen  are  ob- 
served to  bq  more  deficient  than  any  other  nation. 
Melatacholy  is  a  kind  of  demon  that  haunts  our 
island,  and  often  conveys  herself  to  us  in  an  east- 
erly wind.  A  celebrated  French  novelist,  in  op- 
position to  those  who  begin  their  romances  with 
the  flowery  season  of  the  year,  enters  on  his  story 
thus:  '  In  the  gloomy  month  of  November,  when 
the  people  of  England  hang  and  drown  them- 
selves, a  disconsolate  lover  walked  out  into  the 
fields,*  &c 

£very  one  ought  to  fence  against  the  temper  of 
his  climate  or  constitution,  and  frequently  to  in- 
dulge in  himself  those  considerations  which  may 
give  him  a  serenity  of  mind,  and  enable  him  to 
bear  up  cheerfully  against  those  little  evils  and 
misfortunes  which  are  common  to  human  nature, 
and  which  by  a  right  improvement  of  them  will 

Eroduce  a  satiety  of  joy,  and  an  uninterrupted 
ippiness. ' 

At  the  same  time  that  I  would  engage  my  reader 
to  consider  the  world  in  its  most  agreeable  lights, 
I  must  own  there  are  many  evils  which  naturally 
spring  up  amidst  the  entertainments  that  are  pro- 
vided for  us;  but  these,  if  rightly  considered,  should 
be  far.from  overcasting  the  mind  with  sorrow,  or 
destroying  that  cheerfulness  of  temper  'which  I 
Ihaye  bceo  recoouD^ndifii^.    Thii  ioterspenioD  ef 
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jtwii  with  good,  and  pain  with  pleasure,  in  the 
works  of  nature,  is  very  truly  ascribed  by  Mr. 
liocke,  in  hb  Esray  on  Human  Understand in|:,  to 
a  moral  reason,  in  the  follow  ing  words : 

'  Beyond  all  this  we  may  find  another  reason 
why  God  hath  scattered  up  and  down  several  de- 
grees of  pleasure  and  pain,  in  all  the  things  that 
environ  and  affect  us,  and  blended  them  together, 
in  almost  all  that  oar  thoughts  and  senses  have  to 
do  with;  that  we,  finding  imperfection,  dissatis- 
faction, and  want  of  complete  happiness  !n  all  the 
enjoyments  which  the  creatures  can  afford  us,  might 
be  led  to  seek  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  Him  with 
whom  "  there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right 
hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore." 


ADDISOir. 


L. 


N®388.    MONDAY,  MAY  26,  1718. 

— ~7V6»  ret  antigua  laudu  et  artit 
Jngrtdiar:  §ancU)9  OMuui  redudertfonUM. 

VIRG.  GcoTK.  II.  vcr.  174- 

For  thcc  I  dare  unlock  the  tacrcd  spriuf  , 
And  Arts  dlKlot'd  by  ancient  fagcs  ting. 

'  MR.  SPBCTAtOR, 

'  It  is  my  custom,  when  1  read  yonr  papers,  io 
read  over  the  quotations  in  the  authors  from  whence 
yon  take  them.  As  you  mentioned  a  passage  lately 
out  of  the  second  chapter  of  Solomon^s  Song  *,  it 
ioccasioned  my  looking  into  it ;  and  upon  reading 
it,  1  thought  the  ideas  so  ezqubitely  soft  and  ten<> 
der,  that  I  could  not  help  making  diis  paraphrase 
of  it  t  which,  now  it  Is  done,  I  can  as  little  forbear 
•ending  to  you.  Some  marks  of  your  approbation, 
which  I  have  already  received,  have  given  me  so 
sensible  a  taste  of  them,  that  1  cannot  forbear 
endeavoaring  after  them  as  often  as  I  can  with  any 
appearance  of  success. 

'  I  am.  tin, 
*  Your  most  ooedient  faomble  servant. 

THB  tBGOMD  CHAPTBR  OF  SOLOMON*!  SOWO. 

"  As  wb«n  In  Sharon^i  field  the  bliuhlog  ime 
Don  its  ctuMte  botom  to  the  mora  diicloic. 
Whilst  all  afoond  the  Zephyrs  bear; 
The  firagrant  odours  through  the  air  i 
Or  as  the  lily  in  the  shady  vale, 
Does  e*er  each  flow*r  with  beauteous  prMe  prerail. 
And  stands  with  dews  and  kindest  tpnshinc  bksa'd. 
In  (kir  pre-emiiiemc.  superior  to  the  rest : 
So  If  my  love,  with  nappy  influence,  shed 
Rb  eyes'  bright  sunshine  on  his  loter^  bead, 
Then  shall  the  rase  of  Sharon's  field 
And  whitest  lilies,  to  my  beauties  yield. 
ThenJhirest  flowers  with  studious  art  combine. 
The  roses  with  the  lilies  join. 
And  tbdr  united  cbaraM  are  less  than  mine. 


■<  As  much  as  fSsirest  lilies  can  sorpaia 
A  thorn  In  beauty,  or  In  height  the  grass; 
So  does  my  love,  among  the  virclns,  shine, 
Adorn'd  with  graces  more  than  naif  divine  | 
Or  as  a  tree,  that,  glortous  to  bdiold. 
Is  hung  with  apple*  all  of  ruddy  gold, 
Hcspenan  fhiit,  and  beautifully  high. 
Extends  Its  branches  to  the  sky ; 
So  docs  my  love  the  virgin's  eyes  Invite : 
Tls  he  alone  can  fix  their  wand'ring  sight. 
Among  ten  thousand  eminently  bright. 

*  Bensath  his  pleasing  shade 
My  wearied  limbs  at  cMe  I  Uld, 
And  on  his  IVacrant  boughs  iccUo'd  my  head. 
I  pullM  the  golden  fhiit  with  eager  baste; 
Sweet  was  the  fruit,  and  pleasing  to  the  taste: 
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With  sparkling  wfne  be  crown*d  the  bewl. 
With  gentle  ecstasies  he  filPd  my  soul; 
Joyous  we  sat  beneath  the  shady  grove, 
And  o'er  my  head  be  hung  the  naacra  of  his  knrc. 

•• 
*<  I  faint !  I  die !  my  Ub'ring  breast 
Is  with  the  mighty  weight  of  love  oppressM  I 
I  feel  the  fire  posscas  my  heart. 
And  pain  convey'd  to  ev*ry  part. 
Thro*  all  my  veins  the  passion  flies. 
My  feeble  soul  forsakes  its  place, 
A  trembling  faintncas  scab  my  eyes. 
And  paleness  dwells  upon  my  noe: 
Oh  !  let  my  love  with  powerful  odomi  stay 
My  fislnting  lovesick  soul,  that  dies  ansy^ 
One  hand  beneath  me  \*t  him  place. 
With  t'other  press  me  In  a  cbasfee  a 

"  I  charge  yon,  nymphs  of  Sion,  as  tou  go 
Arm'd  with  the  sounding  quiver  and  the  bov, 
Whilst  thfo'  the  lonesome  woods  you  iwe. 
Yon  ne'er  disturb  my  sleeping  love. 
Be  only  gentle  Zepnyia  there. 
With  oowny  winp  to  fhn  the  air  ; 
Let  sacred  silence  dwell  around. 
To  keep  off  each  intruding  sound  t 
And  when  the  balmy  slumber  leaves  bis  eyes, 
May  be  to  joys,  unknown  till  then,  arise. 

**  But  see<  he  oomest  widi  what  m^ieatie gait 
He  onward  bears  his  lovely  state! 

Now  through  the  lattice  he  appcan, 
With  softest  words  dispels  my  feara. 
Arise,  my  Mr  one,  and  recti ve 
All  the  pleasures  love  can  give. 
For  now  the  sullen  winter'*  past. 
No  more  we  Csar  the  nortbero  blast: 
No  storms  nor  threat*ning  clouds  appear. 
No  falling  rains  deform  the  year. 
My  love  admits  of  no  delay, 
Arise,  my  fiUr,  and  ooom  away. 


<•  Already,  see !  the  teeming  earth 
Brings  ibrtn  the  flowta,  her  beauteom  birth. 
The  dews,  and  softHtcaoending  show*n. 
Nurse  the  new-born  tender  fiow*iB. 
Hark !  the  birds  melodious  sing, 
And  sweetly  usher  In  the  spring. 
Close  by  his  fellow  sits  the  dovc^ 
And  billing  whlspera  her  Us  love 
The  spreading  vinca  with  blosooaaa  swel^ 
Diffusing  round  a  grmtcful  smell. 
Arise,  my  fldr  one,  and  receive 
All  the  blessinp  love  can  givci 
For  love  admits  of  no  delay. 
Arise,  my  fair,  and 


**  As  to  Its  mate  the  constant  dove 
Flies  thro'  the  covert  of  the  spicy  gniv^ 
So  let  us  hasten  to  some  lonely  hmmc. 
There  let  me  safe  in  thy  lov'd  arms  be  laid, 
Where  no  intruding  hateful  noise 
Shall  damp  the  soimd  of  thy  melodhws 
Where  1  may  gaia,  and  BBarfc  each  ' 
For  iwcct  thy  voioe^  and  lofely  is  thy 


tbeyj 


**  As  all  of  me,  my  Love,  is 
Let  all  of  thee  be  ever  mine. 
Among  the  lilies  we  wilt  play. 
Fairer,  my  Love,  thou  art  Hmui 
Till  the  purple  morn  arise. 
And  balmy  sleep  Ibrsafce  thine  . 
Till  the  gndsome  beams  of  day 
Bcmove  te  shades  of  night  m 

Then  when  soft  sleep  shall  from  thy 

Bise  like  the  bounding  roe,  or  losty  hni^ 

Glad  to  behold  the  light  aoin 

From  Bcthcr'S  moonlaias  oarting  o^  lbs 
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•MMora  pit  doeuere  parenia. 


H<HU 
Their  pious  9itt%  t  better  kann  tmaght 

KoTBiH a  hu  more  surprised  the  learned  in  Eng- 
land, tlian  the  price  of  which  a  small  boot,  entitled, 
*  Spaccio  della  Bestia  triomfante,*  bore  in  a  iate 
auction  *.  This  book  was  sold  for  thirty  pounds. 
As  it  was  written  by  one  Jordanos  Bronus,  a  pro- 
fessed atheist,  with  a  design  to  depreciate  religion, 
every  one  was  apt  to  fancy,  from  the  extravagant 
price  it  bore,  that  there  most  be  something  in  it 
Tery  formidable. 

I  must  confess  that,  happening  to  get  a  sight  of 
one  of  them  myself,  I  conld  not  forbear  perusing 
it  with  this  apprehension ;  but  found  there  was  so 
fery  little  danger  in  it,  that  I  shall  venture  to  give 
ay  readers  a  fair  accoun^of  the  whole  plan  upon 
which  this  wonderful  treatise  is  built. 

The  author  pretends  that  Jupiter,  once  upon  a 
time,  resolved  upon  a  reformation  of  the  constel- 
lations :  for  which  purpose,  having  sununoned  Che 
ttan  together,  he  complains  to  them  of  the  great 
decay  of  the  worship  of  the  gods,  which  he  thought 
so  much  the  harder,  having  called  several  of  those 
celestial  bodies  by  the  names  of  the  heathen  deities, 
and  by  that  means  made  the  heavens  as  it  were  a 
book  of  the  pagan  theology.  Momus  tells  him, 
that  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at^  since  there  were 
so  n^ny  scandalous  stories  of  the  deities.  tJpon 
which  the  author  take*  occasion  to  cast  reflections 
npoD  all  other  religions,  concluding  that  Jupiter, 
after  a  full  hearing,  discarded  the  deitiet  out  of 
heaven,  and  called  the  stars  by  the  names  of  the 
moral  virtues. 

This  short  fable,  which  has  no  pretence  in  it  to 
reason  or  argument,  and  but  a  very  small  share  of 
wit,  has  however  recommended  itself  wholly  by 
its  impiety,  to  those  weak  men  who  would  dbtin- 
guijh  themselves  by  the  singalarity  of  their  opi- 
nions. 

•  or  the  library  of  Charles  Barnard,  Eaq.  in  171 1,  for  3». 
It  is  now  Tcry  soaroe,  and  bas  fetcbed  the  exorbitant  price 
of  SOL  The  antbor  of  this  book,  Giordano  Bruno,  was  a 
natiTc  of  Nola,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naplo,  and  published  his 
Spwda^  tee.  at  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  request,  at  London,  whi- 
tber  be  came  after  being  expelled  Geneva,  and  OHitlnucd 
a^out  two  years  in  tlie  house  of  Mr.  Castienau,  King 
Hfiirv  III.*s  ambasndor  to  (ineen  Elizabeth.  He  was  very 
««U  kaowu  to  ber  m^esty,  and  betored  by  the  most  polite 
ptrt  of  the  court;  but  his  best  friends  were  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
ind  Fottlkes  Grerille,  who  were  very  Intimate  together,  and 
then  the  most  learned  and  witty  gentlemen  in  England. 
With  these,  and  tamt  others  of  their  club,  Bruno  held  sssem- 
bliea;  bat  aa  they  treated  of  subjects  of  a  very  delicate  na- 
ture, which  could  not  suit  the  taste  or  capacity  of  every 
body,  they  kept  the  door  always  shut,  and  none  but  select 
ptnons  were  admitted  Into  the  company.  There  were  but 
twenty  copiea  printed  of  his  book,  which  is  an  odd  compo- 
•ittoa  i  tat  he  treats  all  kinds  of  miracles  as  fables,  and  main- 
uins  that  the  heathen  theology  is  not  by  far  so  unintelligible, 
absurd,  sod  monstrous,  as  the  Jewish  aud  Chrlatian  theology. 
He  wishes  that  men,  laying  aside  all  prejudices,  would  admJt 
of  no  other  rule  of  their  conduct  but  the  law  of  nature,  which 
he  divides  Into  forty-eight  articles,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  constellations  in  heaven,  to  each  of  which  he  givei 
the  name  of  one  of  these  virtues.  Morhofl;  Polyblst.  1.  1,  S, 
il  speaking  of  atheists,  says,  'Jordatmun  tamen  Bru- 
n»m  huie  ctatti  non  euMumeraremt  manifkdo  in  illo 
athtiijni  ixtiigia  rton  deprehettdo.'  Bruno  published  many 
other  wriUngs  said  to  be  atbeisticaL  The  book  spoken  of 
here,  was  printed,  not  at  Paris,  as  Is  said  In  the  title-page, 
nrir  m  1544;  but  at  London,  and  in  1584,  l9nio»  and  dedi- 
cated to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  There  was  kn  edition  of  it  in 
hn^lish,  I7l3.~Bruno  at  length  fell  Into  the  bands  of  the 
loquisition  at  Venice;  and,  refusing  to  retract,  was  burntat 
tke  stikc,  Feb.  17,  1600. 
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There  are  two  considentions  which  have  been 
often  urj^ed  against  atheists,  and  which  tfiey  never 
yet  could  get  over.  The  first  is,  that  the  greatest 
and  most  eminent  persons  of  all  ages  have  been 
against  them,  and  always  complied  with  the  public 
forms  of  worship  established  in  their  respective 
countries,  when  there  was  nothing  in  them  either 
derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
or  prejudicial  to  the  good  of  mankind. 

The  Platos  and  Ciceros  among  the  ancients  i 
the  Bacons,  the  Boyles,  and  the  Lockes,  among 
our  own  countrymen,  are  all  instances  of  what  I 
have  been  saying;  not  to  mention  any  of  the  di- 
vines however  celebrated,  since  our  adversaries 
challenge  all  those,  as  men  who  have  too  much  in- 
terest in  this  cnse  to  be  impartial  evidences. 

But  what  has  been  often  urged  as  a  considera* 
tion  of  much  more  weight,  b  not  only  the  opintoo 
of  the  better  sort,  bat  the  general  consent  of  man- 
kind to  this  great  truth  $  which  I  think  could  not 
possibly  have  come  to  pass,  but  from  one  of  the 
three  following  reasons:  either  that  the  idea  of  a 
God  is  innate  and  coexistent  with  the  mind  itself; 
or,  that  this  truth  is  so  very  obvious,  that  it  is  dis- 
covered by  the  first  exertion  of  reason  in  persons 
of  the  most  ordinary  capacities;  or  lastly,  that  it 
has  been  delivered  down  to  us  through  all  ages  by 
a  tradition  from  the  first  man. 

The  atheists  are  equally  confounded,  to  which- 
ever of  these  three  causes  we  assign  it ;  they  have 
been  so  pressed  by  this  last  argument  from  the 
general  consent  of  mankind,  that  after  great  search 
and  pains  they  pretend  to  have  foand  out  a  nation 
of  atheists,  I  mean  that  polite  people  the  Hot- 
tentots. 

I  dare  not  shock  my  readers  with  the  descriptioo 
of  the  customs  and  manners  of  these  barbarians, 
who  are  in  every  respect  scarce  one  degree  above 
brutes,  having  no  language  among  them  bnt  a  con- 
fused gabble,  which  is  neither  well  undentood  by 
themselves  nor  others. 

It  is  not  however  to  be  imagined  how  moch  the 
atheists  have  gloried  in  these  their  good  friendt 
and  allies. 

If  we  boast  of  a  Socrates  or  a  Seneca,  they  may 
now  confront  them  with  these  great  philoBophert 
the  Hottentots. 

Though  even  this  point  has,  not  withont  reason, 
been  several  times  controverted,  I  see  no  manner 
of  harm  it  could  do  to  religion,  if  we  should  en- 
tirely give  them  up  this  elegant  part  of  mankind. 

Methinks  nothing  more  shows  the  weaknem  of 
their  cause,  than  that  no  division  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  join  with  them,  but  those  among  whom 
they  themselves  own  reason  is  almost  defaced,  and 
who  have  little  else  but  their  shape  which  can  en- 
title them  to  any  place  in  the  species. 

Besides  these  poor  creatures,  there  have  now 
and  then  been  instances  of  a  few  crazed  people  in 
several  nations,  who  have  denied  the  existence  of 
a  deity. 

The  catalogue  of  these  is  however  very  short: 
even  Yanini  *,  the  most  celebrated  champion  for 

*  Lucitlo  Vanlni  was  bom  at  Taurlsano,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  In  1585.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  learning  from 
his  infkncy,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  phikMophy, 
physic,  and  astronomy,  which  insensibly  led  him  into  the 
whims  of  astrology.  But  the  greatest  part  of  bis  time  be 
bestowed  upon  divinity:  he  also  understood  the  dvil  and 
canon  law.  When  he  bad  finished  his  studies  at  Padua,  he 
was  ordained  priest,  and  soon  became  a  preacher.  He  never- 
theless devoted  part  of  his  time  to  the  reading  of  Aristotle, 
Averroca,  Cardan,  and  Poroponatius,  which  were  bis  favourite 
authors.  It  is  said,  that  he  received  from  them  the  seeds  of 
atheism^  aud  drew  thence  those  monstroua  doctrines  which 
kc  afterwards  taught  othen.   After  he  bad  travelled  through 
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the  caii^,  professed  before  his  jud/;e$  that  he  be- 
lieved  the  existence  of  a  God;  and,  taking  up  a 
ttraw  which  lay  before  him  on  the  ground,  assured 
them,  that  alone  was  sufficient  to  convince  him  of 
it ;  Sieging  several  arguments  to  prove  that  it  was 
impossible  nature  alone  could  create  any  thing. 

I  was  the  other  day  reading  an  account  of  Ca- 
•imir  Lyszynski,  a  gentlemiin  of  Poland,  who  was 
convicted  and  executed  for  this  crime  ♦.  The 
manner  of  his  punishment  was  very  particular.  A« 
soon  as  his  body  was  burnt,  his  ashes  were  put  into 
a  cannon,  and  shot  into  the  air  towards  Tartary. 

T  am  apt  to  believe,  that  if  something  like  this 
method  ojt  punishment  should  prevail  in  England 
Xsuch  is  the  natural  good  sense  of  the  British  na- 
tion), that  whether  we  rammed  an  atheist  i^hole 
Snto  a  great  gun,  or  pulverised  our  infideU,  as  they 
do  in  Poland,  we  should  not  have  many  charges. 

I  should  however  premise,  while  our  ammunition 
lasted,  that  instead  of  Tartary,  we  should  always 
keep  two  or  three  cannons  ready  pointed  towards 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  order  to  shoot  our  lui- 
believers  into  the  country  of  the  Hottentots. 

In  my  opinion,  a  solemn  judicial  death  is  too 
great  an  honour  for  an  atheist,  though  I  must  allow 
the  method  of  exploding  liim,  as  it  is  practised  in 
this  ludicrous  kind  of  martyrdom,  has  something  in 
it  proper  enough  to  the  nature  of  his  offence. 

There  is  indeed  a  great  objection  against  this 
manner  of  treating  them.  Zeal  for  religion  is  of 
•o  active  a  nature,  that  it  seldom  knows  where  to 
rest ;  for  which  reason  1  am  afraid,  after  having 
dischaiged  our  atheists,  we  might  possibly  think  of 
shooting  off*  our  sectaries;  and  as  one  does  not 
foresee  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  it  might 
one  time  or  other  come  to  a  man^s  own  turn  to  fly 
out  of  the  month  of  a  demi-cuWerin. 

If  any  of  my  readers  imagine  that  I  have  treated 
these  gentlemen  in  too  ludicrous  a  manner,  I  must 
confess,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  reasoning  against 
such  unbelievers  upon  a  point  that  shocks  the  com- 
mon  sense  of  mankind,  is  doing  them  too  great 
sm  honour,  giving  them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  and  making  people  fancy  that  they  have 
more  in  them  than  they  really  have. 

As  for  those  persons  who  have  any  scheme  of 
religious  worship,  I  am  for  treating  such  with  the 
utmost  tenderness,  and  should  endeavour  to  show 
them  their  errors  with  the  greatest  temper  and  hu- 

part  of  Germany  and  the  feow  Countries,  he  went  to  Geneva, 
Mid  thence  to  Lyons;  where  haviuf;  taken  upon  blra  to  vent 
bli  Ineliglovt  nottons,  under  the  pretext  of  teaching  phito- 
jophy,  he  fouod  himself  in  danger  of  being  seized,  and  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  England,  where,  in  I614,  he  was  Imprisoned 
Ibr  forty-nine  days.  Being  set  at  liberty,  he  crosBed  the  sea, 
•ad  took  the  road  for  Italy.  He  ttoppcc  at  Genoa,  and  there 
underUiok  lib  teach  the  youth.  But  he  was  soon  forced  to 
abandon  that  citv,  and  returned  to  Lyons,  where  he  endea- 
voured lo  screen  bimself  from  the  persecution  of  the  clergy, 
by  writing  a  book  against  Cardan,  and  other  atheistical 
writers;   In  which,  under  pretence  of  confuting  them,  he 

Elves  them  in  some  measure  ttie  victory,  by  the  weakness  of 
is  answers.  He  afterwards  became  a  monk  In  a  convent  at 
Cuienoe;  but  being  banished  thence,  he  retired  to  Paris, 
where,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  clergy,  he  undertook  to 
write  **  An  Apology  for  the  Council  of  Trent.**  His  bvoks  grew 
daily  more  suspected ;  and  we  are  told,  that  Vanini,  finding 
himself  shunned  bv  every  body,  and  reduced  to  the  lowest 
poverty,  wrote  to  the  pope,  that  **  if  he  had  not  a  good  be- 
nefice soon  bestowed  upon  him,  be  would  in  three  months 
time  overturn  the  whole  Christian  religion."  Vanini  mJRht 
possibly  write  such  a  letter,  but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that 
ne  should  send  it  to  Rome.  He  left  Paris  in  1617,  aud  re- 
turned to  Toulouse.  Hhcre  he  Infused  his  Impious  opinion* 
Into  the  minds  of  bis  scbolart.  This  being  discovered,  be 
was  prosecuted,  and  condeained  to  have  his  tongue  cut 
out,  and  be  burnt  alive:  which  was  accordingly  executed, 
reb.  19,  1619. 

•  At  Warsaw,  ie80»   See  Moahein,  Ecd.  Hist. 


manity:  hot  as  these  miscreants  are  for  t!bro«:r; 
dowa  religion  in  genera),  for  stripping  HumkiBd  of 
what  themselves  own  is  of  ezc^teot  ase  io  sM 
great  societies,  without  once  offering  to  estabii^ 
any  thing  io  the  room  of  it;  I  think  the  hni  wAt 
of  dealing  with  them,  is  to  retort  their  own  «<a- 


poos  upon  them, 
mockery. 


nOD6EU» 


which  are  those  of  scon  ^^A 
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Ubn  pudtndo,  ted  tton  faeitndo  id  quod  nom  dttttt,  m- 
pudcntix  nomen  ^ugore  cUbemuM. 

TUIL 

The  wav  to  avoid  the  reputation  of  impudence,  m,  ctr* " 
be  aiihamed  of  what  we  do,  but  never  to  do  wbu  «! 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of. 

Mant  are  the  epistles  1  receive  from  ladies  ex> 
tremely  afflicted  that  they  lie  under  the  obaerts- 
tion  of  scandalous  people,  who  love  to  6ttsm 
their  neighbours,  and  make  the  nnjustcst  interpfe> 
tation  of  innocent  and  indifferent  actiooa.  Ih^ 
describe  their  own  behaviour  so  nnhappilv,  (kit 
there  indeed  lies  some  caose  of  susptcioa  «p«a 
them.     It  is  certain  that  there  Is  no  aatboril)  fur 

Kereons  who  have  nothing  else  to  do,  to  pass  aniv 
ours  of  conversation  upon  the  miscarna|;e9  of 
other  people ;  but  since  they  will  do  so,  the>  «to 
value  their  reputation  should  be  caotioaB  of  af> 
pearances  to  their  disadvantage;  but  very  otirs 
our  young  women,  as  well  as  the  middle^tged,  ae^ 
the  gay  part  of  those  growing  old,  wtthont  cotcnag 
into  a  formal  league  ror  that  purpose,  to  a  srooas 
agree  upon  a  short  way  to  preserve  their  chaisf^ 
ters,  and  go  on  in  a  way  that  at  best  is  only  ma 
vicious.  The  method  is,*  when  an  ill-oatnrcd  « 
talkative  girl  has  said  any  thing  that  bears  haxi 
upon  some  part  of  another's  carriage,  Ihb  ora* 
tare,  if  not  in  any  of  their  little  cabals,  i«  raa 
down  for  the  most  censorions  dangerous  hod«  la 
the  world.  Thus  they  giurd  their  repatatioa  ntka 
than  their  modesty ;  as  if  guilt  lay  In  beiog  ndcr 
the  imputation  of  a  fault,  and  not  in  a  commts^^* 
of  it.  Orbicilla  is  the  kindest  poor  thing  in  lawa, 
but  the  mo^t  blushing  crrature  living.  It  is  trr. 
she  has  not  lost  the  sense  of  shame,  bat  she  Is* 
lost  the  sense  of  innocence.  If  she  bad  more  coO' 
tidence,  and  never  did  any  thing  which  oac^t  N 
stain  her  cheeks,  would  she  not  be  much  more  b^ 
dest  without  that  ambiguons  suffusion,  which  i*  (be 
livery  both  of  guilt  and  innocence  ?  Modesty  co»> 
sists  in  being  conscious  of  no  ill,  and  not  in  bcia( 
ashamed  of  having  done  it.  When  people  g»  spas 
any  other  foundation  than  the  tmth  of  their  a«i 
hearts  for  the  conduct  of  their  actions,  it  lies  in  1^ 
power  of  scandalous  toogues  to  carry  the  matU 
before  them,  and  make  the  rest  of  maakind  CaB  la 
with  the  ill  for  fear  of  reproach.  On  the  ofkr 
hand,  to  do  what  you  onght,  is  the  read)  wav  ta 
make  calumny  either  silent,  or  ineffeclaally  mh- 
cious.  Spenser,  in  his  Fairy  Qneen,  mys  sda»- 
rably  to  young  ladies  under  the  disiras  of  bcia; 
defamed : 

'  The  best,'  said  he,  *  that  I  can  yon  adviieb 

la  to  avoid  th*  occasion  of  the  ill; 
For  when  the  cau^e,  whence  evil  doth  arne^ 

Removed  is,  th*  efferl  surceaseth  stttL 
Abstain  from  ylear ure,  and  restrain  your  wiD; 

Subdue  drsire,  and  bridle  Ioom  delight : 
i;»e  scanty  diet,  aud  ^rbear  yoor  411} 

Shun  sccrpsy,  and  talk  (n  open  stglit : 
80  shall  you  soon  repair  your  prsacm  €%\\  M^' 
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Instead  of  this  care  over  tbeir  words  and  actioifts, 

recomafnded  by  a  poet  io  old  Qaeen  Bess's  da>6, 

the  {DodcFD  way  is  to  say  aad  do  what  you  please, 

a.d  vet  be  the  prettiest  sort  of  woman  in  the  world. 

If  fatben  ^d  brothers  will  defend  a  Iady*s  honour, 

ihe  15  quite  as  safe  as  in  her  own  innocence.   Many 

of  the  di«tre%ed,  who  suffer  under  the  malice  of 

e? il  tongues,  are  so  hnrmless  that  they  are  every 

dav  they  livr.  asleep  till  tweWe  at  noon ;  concern 

themselves  with  nothing  boftheir  own  penons  till 

two;  take  their  necessary  food  between  that  time 

and  four;  visit,  go  to  the  play,  and  sit  up  at  cards 

till  towards  the  ensaing  mom ;  and  the  malicious 

world  shall  draw  conclusions  from  innocent  glances, 

ihort  whispers,  or  pretty  familiar  railleries  with 

fashionable  men,  that  these  fair  ones  are  not  as 

rigid  as  vestals.    It  is  certain,  say  these  *  gooJest' 

creatures,  very  well,  that  virtue  does  not  consist  in 

coostrained  behaviour  and  wry  faces!  that  must 

he  allowed  ;  but  there  is  a  decency  in  the  aspect 

aod  manner  of  ladies,  contracted  from  a  habit  of 

▼irtae,  and  from  general  reflections  that  regard  a 

modest  conduct,   all   which   may  be  understood, 

thoQf^  ihey  cannot  be  described.    A  young  woman 

of  this  sort  claims  an  esteem  mixed  with  affection 

■Dd  honour,  and  meets  with  no  defamation  i  or,  if 

*e  does,  the  wild  malice  is  overcome  with  an  un- 

ilisturi)ed  perseverance  in  her  innocence.  To  speak 

fwly,  there  are  such  coveys  of  coquettes  about 

fWs  town,  that  if  the  peace  were  not  kept  by  some 

impertinent  tongues  of  their  own  sex,  which  keep 

ihem  uuder  some  restraint,  we  should  have   no 

manner  of  engagement  upon  them  to  keep  them  in 

w>  tolerable  order. 

As  I  am  a  Spectator,  and  beboM  bow  plainly 
M4>  part  of  womankind  balance  the  behaviour  of 
fte  other,  whatever  I  may  think  of  tale-bearers  or 
l*"*'^^",  I  cannot  wholly  suppress  them,  no  more 
nan  a  general  would  discourag  *  «pie8.  The  enemy 
»o«ld  easily  surprise  bim  who  they  knew  had  no 
ofelligence  of  their  motions.  It  i«  so  far  other- 
wise with  me,  that  I  acknowledge  I  permit  a  she- 
fanderer  or  two  in  every  quarter  of  the  town,  to 
'*c  in  the  chanu:ters  of  coquettes,  and  take  all  the 
noocenl  freedoms  of  the  rest,  in  order  to  send 
a<*  infohnatioo  of  the  behaviour  of  their  respective 
i»(eriioods. 

Bat  as  the  matter  of  respect  to  the  world  which 
»ok«  on,  is  carried  on,  methtnks  it  is  so  very  easy 
»  be  what  is  in  the  general  called  virtuous,  that  it 
«d  not  cost  one  hour's  reflection  in  a  month  to 
^reserve  that  appellation.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear 
'f  pretty  rogues  talk  of  virtue  and  vice  among 
acb  other.  *  She  is  the  laziest  creature  in  the 
wrid ;  but,  I  most  confess,  strictly  virtuous :  the 
eevishest  busy  breathing ;  but  as  to  her  virtue, 
»<^  is  without  blemish.  She  has  not* the  least  cha- 
"y  for  any  of  her  acquaintance ;  but  I  must 
llow  her  rigidly  virtuous.'  As  the  unthinking  part 
f  the  male  world  call  every  man  a  man  of  honour 
BO  is  not  a  coward;  so  the  crowd  of  the  other 
;X  terms  every  woman  who  will  not  be  a  wench, 
trtaotts. 
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Non  tu  prtce  poicu  cmaci. 


•TEELE. 


T. 


Qum  nifi  tcductU  nequean  committere  diets: 

At  bona  pan  procerum  tacUa  tibabit  accrra. 

JUaud  cuivu  promptum  eat,  murmurque  hu,imU$qtu  sw 

8urro» 
ToUere  detempih  ;  et  npcHo  vivtrt  vofo. 
Mens  bana^Jhma.  fide*  ;  h^c  ctare^  U  ut  audiai  ho^pes, 
lUa  sihi  introrsum.  et  nub  Lingua  immurmurat  .*  O  si 
EbuUU  patrui  prteclarumftmua  /  Et  O  si 
St4b  rattro  creprl  argenti  mihi  ncii/i  dexlro 
HcrcuU!  pupiUumvAutinam^  qutmproximus  hicres 
JmpcUOt  expungam.'— 

PER8.  Sat  ii.  ver.  3. 


■         Thy  pray*rB  the  teat  of  heav*n  will  bear ; 
Nor  need'st  thou  take  the  ffod*  aside,  to  hear : 
While  others,  e*en  the  miKhty  men  or  Rome, 
Big  HweU*d  with  mischief;  to  the  temples  come; 
And  in  low  murmurs,  and  with  costly  smoke, 
Heaven's  help,  to  prosper  their  black  vows,  iuvoka. 
So  boldly  to  the  gods  mankind  reve-%1 
What  firom  each  other  they,  for  shame,  conceal. 
'  Give  me  good  fame,  ye  pow'r»,  and  make  me  just  :* 
Thus  much  the  rogue  to  public  ears  will  trust. 

In  private  then '  When  wilt  thou,  miehly  Jove, 

My  wealthy  uncle  from  this  world  remove  t* 

Or *  O  thou  thundVerV  son,  great  Hercules, 

That  once  thy  bounteous  deity  would  please 
To  guide  my  rake  upon  the  cbmking  sound 
Of  some  vast  treasure,  hidden  un(i<>r  p'ound  '.' 
*  O  were  my  pupil  fairly  knockM  o*th*  head  • 
1  sbouM  powcss  th*  estate  if  he  were  dead.* 

ORYO£N. 


Where  Homer  represents  Phoenix,  the  tntor  of 
Achilles,  as  persuading  his  pupil  to  lay  aside  his 
resentment,  and  give  himself  up  to  the  entreaties  ot 
his  countrymen,  the  poet,  in  order  to  make  htm 
speak  in  character,  ascribes  to  him  a  speech  full  of 
those  fables  and  allegories  wliich  old  men  take  de- 
light in  relating,  and  which  are  very  proper  for 
instruction.    *  The  gods,*  says  he, '  suffer  themselves 
to  be  prevailed  upon  by  entreaties.     When  mortals 
have  offended  them   by  their  transgressiorui,  they 
appease  them  by  vows  and  sacrifices.     You  must 
know,  Achilles,  that  Prayers  are  the  daughters  of 
Jupiter.     They  are  crippled  by  kneeling,  huve 
their  faces  full  of  scars  and  wrinkles,  and  their  eyes 
always  cast  towards  heaven.     They  are  consfMit 
attendants  on  the  goddess  Ate,  dnd  march  beiiind 
her.    This  goddess  walks  forward  with  a  bold  and 
haughty  air,  and,  being  very  light  of  foot,  runs 
through  the  whole  earth,  grieving  and  alHicting  the 
sons  of  men.    She  gets  the  start  of  Prayers,  who 
always  follow  her,  in  order  to  heal  those  persons 
whom  the  wounds.    He  who  honours  tiiese  daugh- 
ters of  Jupiter,  when  they  draw  near  to  him,  re- 
ceives great  benefits  from  them;  bnt  as  for  him  who 
rejects  them,  they  entreat  their  father  to  give  hit 
orders  to  the  goddess  Ate,  to  punish  him  for  hit 
hardness  of  heart.'    This  noble  allegory  needs  but 
little  explanation;  for  whether  the  goddess  Ate  sig- 
nifies injury,  as  some  have  explained  it ;  or  guilt  in 
general,  as  others ;  or  divine  justice,  as  I  am  the 
more  apt  to  think ;  Ihe  interpretation  is  obvious 
enough. 

I  shall  produce  another  heathen  fable  relating  to 
prayers,  which  it  of  a  more  diverting  kind.  One 
would  think  by  some  passages  in  it,  that  it  was 
composed  by  Lucian,  or  at  least  by  some  author 
who  has  endeavoured  to  imitate  his  way  of  writing ; 
but  as  dissertations  of  this  nature  are  more  curious 
than  useful,  I  shall  give  my  reader  the  fable,  with- 
out any  further  inquiries  after  the  author. 

*  Menippus  the  philosopher  was  a  second  time 
taken  up  iato  heaven  by  Jupiter,  when  for  his  en* 
tertainment  be  lifted  up  a  trap-door  that  was  placed 
by  his  foot-ttool.    At  iti  ritiogp  tbera  isued  through  • 
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they  were  the  prayers  tliat  were  sent  up 
from  the  earth.    Menippus,  amidst  the  confusion  of 
▼oices,  which  was  so  grrat  that  nothing  less  than 
the  ear  of  Jove  could  distingatsh  them,  heard  the 
words  *'  riches,  honour,"  aod  ^  long  life,**  repeated 
to  several  different  tones  and  languages.    When 
the  first  hubbub  of  sounds  was  over,  the  trapdoor 
being  left  open,  the  voices  came  up  more  separate 
and  distinct.    The  first  prayer  was  a  very  odd  one ; 
it  came  from  Athens,  and  desired  Jupiter  to  in- 
crease the  wisdom  and  the  beard  of  his  humble  sup- 
plicant.   Menippus  knew  it  by  the  voice  to  be  the 
prayer  of  his  friend   Licander   the  philosopher. 
This  was  socceeded  by  the  petition  of  one  who  had 
just  laden  a  ship,  and  promised  Jupiter,  if  he  took 
care  of  it,  and  returned  it  home  again,  full  of 
riches,  he  would  make  him  an  offering  of  a  silver 
f}up.    Jupiter  thanked  him  for  nothing;  and  bend- 
ing down  his  ear  more  attentively  than  ordinary, 
heard  a  voice  complaining  to  him  of  the  cruelty  of 
an  Ephesian  widow,  and  begging  him  to  breed 
compassion  in  her  heart.   **  This,"  says  Jupiter,  "  is 
a  very  honest  fellow.     1  have  received  a  great  deal 
of  incense  from  him ;  I  will  not  be  so  cruel  to  him 
as  not  to  bear  his  prayers.**  He  was  then  Interrupted 
with  a  whole  volley  of  vows,  which  were  made  for 
the  health  of  a  tyrannical  prince  by  his  subjects 
who  prayed  for  him  in  his  presence.    Menippus 
was  surprised,  after  having  listened  to  prayers  of- 
fered up  with  so  much  ardour  and  devotion,  to  hear 
low  whispers  from  the  same  assembly,  expostu- 
lating with  Jove  for  suffering  such  a  tyrant  to  live, 
and  asking  him  how  bis  thunder  could  lie  idle?  Ju- 
piter was  so  offended  at  these  prevaricating  ras- 
•als,  that  he  took  down  the  first  vows,  and  puffed 
away  the  last.    The  philosopher  seeing  a  great 
cloud  mounting  upwards,  and  making  its  way  di- 
rectly to  the  trap-door,  inquired  of  Jupiter  what 
It  roearit.    **  This,**  says  Jupiter,  ^  is  the  smoke  of 
a  whole  hecatomb  that  is  offered  me  by  the  general 
of  80  army,  who  is  very  importunate  with  me  to 
let  him  cot  off  an  hundred  thousand  men  that  are 
drawn  up  in  array  against  him.    What  does  the  im- 
pudent wretch  think  I  see  in  him,  to  believe  that 
I  will  make  a  sacrifice  of  so  many  mortals  as  good 
as  himself,  and  all  this  to  his  glory  forsooth  ?  But 
bark,'*  says  Jupiter,  *'  there  is  a  voice  I  never 
heard  but  in  time  of  danger :  'tis  a  rogue  that  ii 
shipwrecked  in  tbe  Ionian  sea.    I  saved  him  on 
a  plank  but  three  days  ago,  upon  his  promise  to 
mend  his  manners)  the  scoundrel  is  not  worth  a 
groat,  aod  yet  has  the  impudence  to  offer  me  a 
temple  if  I  will  keep  him  from  sinking. — But  yoa- 
iler,'*  says  he,  '*  is  a  special  youth  for  you ;  he  de- 
•ires  me  to  take  his  father,  who  keeps  a  great  estate 
from  him,  out  of  the  miseries  of  human  life.    The 
old  fellow  shall  live  till  he  makes  his  heart  ache,  I 
can  tell  him  that  for  his  pain^'*    This  was  followed 
op  by  the  soft  voice  of  a  pious  lady,  desiring  Ju- 

{>iter  that  she  might  appear  amiable  and  charming 
n  the  sight  of  her  emperor.  As  the  philosopher 
was  reflecting  on  this  extraordinary  petition,  there 
blew  a  gentle  wind  through  the  trap«door,  which 
he  at  first  mistook  for  a  gentle  gale  of  Zephyrs, 
bo  lafterwards  found  it  to  be  a  breeae  of  sighs. 
They  smelt  strong  of  flowers  and  incense,  and  were 
succeeded  by  most  passionate  complaints  of  wounds 
and  torments,  fire  and  arrows,  cruelty,  despair,  and 
death.  Menippus  fancied  that  such  lamentable 
cries  arose  from  some  general  execution,  or  from 
wretches  lying  under  the  torture  s  but  Jupiter  told 
him  that  they  caaie  np  to  him  from  tbe  iile  of  Paphof, 


generation  of  both  sexes,  and  find  it  so  isupw^ibie 
to  please  them,  whether  I  grant  or  refuse  their  pe- 
titions,  that  I  shall  order  a  western  wind  for  iV 
future  to  intercept  them  in  their  pamage,  and  Mo« 
them  at  random  upon  the  earth."  The  last  pctitiM 
I  heard  was  from  a  very  aged  man  of  near  as  has- 
dred  years  old,  begging  but  for  one  year  morr  o( 
life,  and  then  promising  to  die  contcnied.  **■  1^ 
is  the  rarest  old  fellow r  says  Jopiter;  "he  hs» 
made  thb  prayer  to  me  for  above  twenty  yean  ts> 
getber.  When  he  was  but  fifty  yean  old,  he  4^ 
sired  only  that  he  might  live  to  see  hU  ton  settled  is 
the  world.  I  granted  it  He  then  begged  tk 
same  favour  for  his  daughter,  and  afterwards  ihsi 
he  might  iee  the  education  of  a  grandson.  Whea  all 
this  was  brought  about,  he  puts  np  a  petition  tbt 
he  might  live  to  finish  a  house  he  was  baildiag.  Is 
short,  he  is  an  unreasonable  old  cur,  and  never  wan 
an  excuse ;  I  will  hear  no  more  of  hioi.-  Vpm 
which  he  flung  down  the  trapdoor  in  a  pasrins. 
and  was  resolved  to  give  no  more  andicnccs  tte 
day.' 

Notwithstanding  the  levity  of  this  fable,  the  ■•• 
ral  of  it  very  well  deserves  onr  attentioo,  and  ii 
the  same  with  that  which  has  been  incalcatcd  ^j 
Socrates  and  Plato,  not  to  mention  JavcasI  asd 
Persius  *,  who  have  each  of  them  nuMie  tbe  lant 
satire  in  their  whole  works  upon  this  sabject.  Tit 
vanity  of  men*s  wishes,  which  are  the  naisnl 
prayers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  many  of  thow  k^ 
cret  devotions  which  they  offer  to  the  Sopreme  Be- 
ing, are  sufficiently  exposed  by  it.  Asnoog  other 
reasons  for  set  forms  of  prayer,  1  have  oftrt 
thought  it  a  very  good  one,  that  by  this  mcam  tk 
folly  and  extravagance  of  nien*s  desires  aa^  k 
kept  within  due  bovnds,  and  not  break  out  is  «^ 
surd  ridiculous  petitions  on  so  great  aod  solcns  » 
occasion. 

I 
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Per  atnbaga  et  mitUtUrim  deonum 
PnrdpUandtu  at  liber  tpirUu: 


By  fable's  akd  angovem'd  Hwej  Man, 
And  cUlms  the  ministry  of  heavenly  ~ 


The  Tranaformaiion  of  FUeUo  imU  a  L^^khg-ffm. 

'  MH.  SPBCTATOn, 

*  I  WAS  lately  at  a  tea-table,  where 
ladies  entertained  the  company  with  a 
a  coquette  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
discovered  practising  before  her  glass.  TatmtOi 
discourse,  which  from  being  witty  grew  Co  hrn» 
licious,  the  matron  of  the  faosily  took  ocmii* 
from  the  subject  to  wish  that  there  were  to  ^ 
found  amongst  men  such  fisithfal  SBoniton  to  drrs 
the  mind  by,  as  we  consult  to  adoni  the 
She  added,  that  if  a  sincere  fHead  were 
lously  changed  into  a  looking-gtass, 
be  ashamed  to  ask  iU  advice  very  often,  iw 
whfansical  thought  worked  so  mncb  ipoa  my  htn 
tbe  whole  eveding,  that  it  prod 
dream* 


\. 


•  lav. 
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all  alone  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  She  ran  with 
transport  to  her  darling,  and  withoat  mixture  of 
fear,  lest  1  should  dislike  her.  But,  oh  me !  what 
was  her  fury  when  she  heard  roe  say,  I  was  afraid 
and  shocked  at  so  loathsome  a  spectacle !  she  step- 
ped back,  swollen  with  rage,  to  see  if  I  "ad  the 
insolence  to  repeat  it.  1  did,  with  thb  addition, 
that  her  ill-timed  passion  had  increased  her  ugli- 
ness. Enraged,  inflamed,  distracted,  she  snatched 
a  bodkin,  and  with  all  her  force  stabbed  me  to  the 
heart.  Dying,  I  preserved  my  sincerity,  and  ex- 
pressed  the  truth,  though  in  broken  words;  and  by 
reproachful  grimaces  to  the  last,  I  mimicked  the 
deformity  of  my  murdress.  .    ,..  j 

"  Cupid,  *^ho  always  attends  the  fair,  and  pitied 
the  fate  of  so  useftil  a  servant  as  I  was,  obtained 
of  the  Destinies,  that  my  body  should  remain  in- 
corruptible, and  retain  the  qualities  my  niind  bad 
posseted.  1  immediately  lost  the  figure  of  a  man, 
and  became  smooth,  polished,  and  bnght,  and  to 
this  day  am  the  first  favourite  of  the  ladies. 
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'  Hetfaooght  that,  as  I  stood  before  my  glass,  the 
image  of  a  youth  of  an  open  ingenuous  aspect 
appeared  la  it,  who  with  a  small  shrill  voice  spoke 
in  the  following  manner. 

**Tbe  looking-glass  you  see,  was  heretofore  a 
man,  even  I  the  unfortunate  Fidelio.  1  had  two 
brothers,  whiMe  deformity  in  shape  was  made  up  by 
the  clearness  of  their  understandings.  It  must  be 
owned,  however,  that  (as  it  generally  happens) 
they  had  each  a  pervericness  of  humour  suitable  to 
their  distortion  of  body.  The  eldest,  whose  belly 
sunk  in  monstrously,  was  a  great  coward;  and, 
though  his  splenetic  contracted  temper  made  him 
take  fire  immediately,  he  made  objects  that  beset 
htm  appear  greater  than  they  were.  The  second, 
whose  breasts  swelled  into  a  bold  relievo,  on  the 
contrary,  took  great  pleasure  in  lessening  every 
thing,  and  was  perfectly  the  reverse  of  his  brother. 
These  oddnesses  pleased  company  once^  or  twice, 
but  disgusted  when  often  seen  $  for  which  reason 
the  young  gentlemen  were  sent  from  court  to  study 
mathematics  at  the  university. 

**  I  need  not  acquaint  you,  thai  I  was  very  Well 
made,  and  reckoned  a  bright  polite  gentleman.  I 
was  the  confidant  and  darling  of  all  the  fair;  and 
if  the  old  and  ugly  spoke  ill  of  me,  all  the  worid 
knew  it  was  because  I  scorned  to  flatter  them.  No 
ball,  no  assembly  was  attended  till  I  had  been  con- 
sulted. Flavia  coloured  her  hair  before  me,  Celia 
ibowed  me  her  teeth,  Panthea  heaved  her  bosom, 
Cleora  brandished  her  diamond ;  I  have  seen  Cloe's 
foot,  and  tied  artificially  the  garters  of  Rhodope. 

'^  It  is  a  general  maxim,  that  those  who  doat 
upon  themselves  can  have  no  violent  affection  for 
another:  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  found  that  the 
women''s  passion  rose  for  me  in  proportion  to  the 
love  they  bore  to  themselves.  This  was  verified  in 
my  amour  with  Narcissa,  who  was  so  constant  to 
me,  that  it  was  pleasantly  said,  had  I  been  little 
enough,  she  would  have  hung  me  at  her  girdle.  The 
most  dangeroos  rival  I  had  was  a  gay  empty  fel- 
low, who,  by  the  strength  of  a  long  intercourse 
with  Narcissa,  joined  to  his  natural  endowments, 
had  formed  himself  Into  a  perfect  resemblance  with 
her.  I  had  been  discarded,'  had  she  not  observed 
that  he  frequently  asked  my  opinion  about  matters 
of  the  last  consequence.  Thu  made  me  still  more 
considerable  in  her  eye. 

**  Though  1  was  eternally  caressed  by  the  ladles, 
such  was  their  opinion  of  my  honour,  that  I  was 
never  envied  by  the  men.  A  jealous  lover  of  Nar- 
cissa  one  day  thought  he  had  caught  her  in  an  amo- 
rous conversation :  for  though  he  was  at  such  a  dis- 
tance that  he   could  hear  nothing,  he  imagined     —  -^  '      ^      ^  *.,.:k.,i-«»  <w.«on     t 

strange  tilings  from  her  aim  and  gitures.   Imie-    tempest,  and  every  water  a  *«'bulcnt  ocean     I 

times^^ith  f  serene  look  she  stepped  back  in  a  j  hope,  when  you  reflect  a  lU«e.  ,«„  w^  ijoUhink 

listening  posture,  and  brightened  into  an  innocent 

snile.    Quickly  after  she  swelled  into  an  air  of 

majesty  and  disdain,  then  kept  her  eyes  half  shut 

after  a  languishing   manner,    then    covered   her 

blushes  with  her  hand,  breathed  a  sigh,  and  seemed 

ready  to  sink  down.    In  rushed  the  furious  lover; 

but  how  great  was  his  surprise  to  see  no  one  there 

but  the  innocent  Fidelio,  with  his  back  against  the 

wall  betwixt  two  windows ! 

^  It  were  endless  to  recount  all  my  adventures. 
Let  me  hasten  to  that  which  cost  me  my  life,  and 
Narcissa  her  happiness.  • 

**•  She  had  the  misfortune  to  have  the  small-pox, 
upon  which  f  was  expressly  forbid  her  sight,  it  being 

pprebended  that  it  would  increase  her  distemper, 

od  that  I  should  infaUibly  catch  it  at  the  first 

•ok.    As  soon  as  she  was  suffered  to  leave  her 

ed,  she  stole  out  of  her  chamber,  and  found  me 


present.     You  perhaps    may 
nost  romantic  wretch,  when  1 


N"  393.    SATURDAY,  MAY  31,  17 12. 

Netcio  Qua  nrmUr  tolitum  dulcedine  Uti. 

'      '^  VIRG.  Georg.  U  ver.  415. 

Unusual  iweetoess  purer  joys  Impires. 

LooKiNO  over  the  letters  that  have  been  sent  me,  I 
chanced  to  find  the  following  one,  which  I  received 
about  two  years  ago  from  an  ingenious  friend  who 
was  then  in  Denmark. 

•  DEAR  SIR,  '  Copenhagen,  May  1, 1710. 

<  TaE  spring  with  you  has  already  taken  possession 
of  the  fields  and  woods.  Now  is  the  season  of  so- 
litude, and  of  moving  complainu  upon  trivial  suf- 
ferings. Now  the  griefs  of  lovers  begin  to  flow, 
and  their  wounds  to  bleed  afresh.  I  too,  at  this 
distance  from  the  softer  climates,  am  not  without 
my  discontents  at 
laugh  at  me  for  a  most 
have  disclosed  to  you  the  occasion  of  my  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  yet  1  cannot  help  thinking  my  nnhappi- 
ness  real,  in  being  confined  to  a  region,  which  is 
the  very  reverse  of  Paradise.  The  seasons  here  are 
all  of  them  unpleasant,  and  the  country  quite  des- 
titute  of  rural  charms.  I  have  not  heard  a  bird 
sing,  nor  a  brook  murmur,  nor  a  breeze  whisper, 
neither  have  1  been  blessed  with  the  sight  of  a  flowery 
meadow  these  two  years.    Every  wind  here  is  a 


the  grounds  of  my  complaint  in  the  least  frivolous 
and  unbecoming  a  man  of  serious  thought ;  since 
the  love  of  wo<ids,  of  fields  and  flowers,  of  rivers 
and  founUins,  seems  to  be  a  passion  implanted  in 
our  natures  the  most  early  of  any,  even  before  the 

fair  sex  had  a  being. 

•  I  am,  SIR,'  «c.  • 

Could  1  transport  myself,  with  a  wish,  from  one 
country  to  another,  1  should  choose  to  pass  my 
winter  in  Spain,  my  spring  in  Italy,  my  jummcr  in 
England,  and  my  autumn  in  France.  Of  all  these 
seasons  there  is  none  that  can  vie  with  the  spring 
for  beauty  and  delightful  ness.  •  It  bears  the  same 
figure  among  .the  seasons  of  the  year,  that  the 

•  This  letter  has  been  thought  to  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Molesvrortb,  author  of  the  Hi»lory  of  Denmark. 
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morning  docs  among  Che  divisions  of  the  day,  or 
youth  among  the  stages  of  life.  The  English  ium- 
raer  is  pleasanter  than  that  of  any  other  xountry  in 
Europe,  on  no  other  account  but  because  it  has  a 
greaterniixture  of  hpring  in  it.  The  mildness  of 
our  climate,  with  those  frequent  refreshments  of 
dews  and  rains  that  fall  among  us,  keep  up  a  per- 
petual cheerfulness  in  our  field?,  and  fill  thetottest 
months  of  the  vear  with  a  lively  verdure. 

Id  the  opening  of  the  spring,  when  all  nature 
begins  to  recover  herself,  the  ssime  animal  pleasure 
which  makes  the  birds  sing,  and  the  whole  brute  I 
creation  rejoice,  rises  very  sensibly  in  the  heart  of 
man.  1  know  none  of  the  poets  who  have  observed 
so  well  as  Milton  those  secret  overflow ings  of  glad- 
ness  which  diffuse  themselvett  through  the  mind  of 
the  beholder,  upon  surveying  the  gay  scenes  of  na- 
ture :  he  has  touched  upon  it  twic«  or  thrice  in  his 
Paradise  Lost,  and  describes  it  very  beautifully 
ui:der  the  name  of  '  vernal  delight,*  in  that  passage 
where  he  .represents  the  devil  himself  as  almost 
sensible  of  it : 

*  BlosromB  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue. 

Appeared  with  gay  cnamclPd  colours  niix'd  : 

On  which  the  mn  more  glad  imprebsM  his  beams 

Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 

When  God  hath  «hower*d  the  earth  ;  so  lovely  seemM  . 

That  landscape  :  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 

Meets  hih  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 

Vernal  delight,  and  joy  able  to  drive 

All  sadness,  but  despair,*  dec. 


Many  authors  have  written  on  the  vanity  of  the 
creature,  ard  represented  the  barrenness  of  every 
thing  in  this  world,  and  its  incapacity  of  producing 
any  solid  or  substantial  happiness.    As  dis4  0urs<'s 
of  this  nature  are  v^ry  useful  to  the  sensual  and  vo- 
luptuous, those  speculations  which  show  the  bright 
side  of  things,  nod  lay  forth  those  innocent  enter* 
tainments  which  are  to  be  met  with  among  the  se- 
veral objects  that  encompass  us,  are  no  less  bene- 
ficial to  men  of  dark  and  melancholy  tempers.     It 
was  for  this  reason  that  I  endeavoured  to  recom- 
mend a  cheerfulness  of  mind  in  my  two  last  Satur- 
day's papers,  and  which  I  would  still  inculcate, 
oot  only  from  the  consideration  Of  oiinielvcs,  and 
of  that  Being  on  whom  we  depend,  nor  from  the 
general  survey  of  that  universe  in  which  we  are 
placed  af  present,  but  from  reflections  on  the  par- 
ticular season  in  which  this  paper  is  %vritten.    The 
creation  is  a  perpetual  featit  to  the  mind  of  a  good 
roan  ;  every  thing  he  sees  cheers  and  delights  him. 
Providence  has  imprinted  so  many  smiles  on  nature, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  mind  which  is  not  sunk  in 
more  gross  and  sensual  delights,  to  take  a  survey  of 
them,  without  several  secret  sensations  of  pleasure. 
The  psalmist  has,  in  several  of  his  divine  poems, 
celebrated  those  beautiful  and '  Agreeable  scenes 
which  make  the.  heart  glad,  and  produce  in  it  that 
vernal  delight  which  I  have  before  taken  notice  of. 

Natural  philosophy  quickens  this  taste  of  the 
creation,  a'.d  renders  it  not  only  pleasing  to  the 
imagination,  but  to  the  understanding.  It  does  oot 
rest  In  the  murmur  of  brooks  and  the  melody  of 
birds,  in  the  shade  of  groves  and  woods,  or  in  the 
embroidery  of  fields  nod  meadows  s  but  considers 
the  several  ends  of  Providence  which  are  served 
by  them,  and  the  wonders  of  divine  wisdom  which 
appear  in  them.  It  heightens  the  pleasures  of  the 
tycy  and  raises  such  a  ruiionjil  admiration  in  the 
loul  as  is  little  iufcrior  to  demotion. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  uf  every  one  to  offer  up 
this  kind  of  worship  to  the  gnat  Author  of  nature, 
and  to  indulge  tbcse  more  refined  meditations  of 
heart,  which  are  doubtless  highly  acceptable  in  his 


sight ;  I  shall  therefore  conclode  this 
that  pleasure  which  the  mind  naturally  roacri»ci 
from  the  present  season  of  the  year,  by  ibe  rrcoo> 
mending  of  a  practice  for  which  every  wie  L.s 
sufficient  abilities. 

I  would  have  my  readers  endeavour  to  moralize 
this  natural  pleasure  of  the  soul,  and  to  improve 
this  vernal  delight,  as  Milton  calls  it,  into  a  C'kn*- 
tian  virtue.  When  we  find  ourselves  iospirrd  ^nk 
this  pleasing  instinct,  this  secret  satisfactioo  a:d 
complacency  ari&ing  from  the  b<<autie8  of  the  cre> 
tion,  let  us  consider  to  whom  we  btand  indebted 
for  all  these  entertainments  of  sense,  and  who  it  k 
that  thus  opens  his  hand,  and  fills  the  world  «iib 
good.  The  apostle  instructs  us  to  take  advantage 
uf  our  present  temper  of  mind,  to  graft  i  poo  it 
such  a  religious  exercise  as  is  particularly  rooforv* 
able  to  it,  by  that  precept  which  advises  th4»e«lw 
are  sad  to  pray,  and  those  who  arc  merry  to  ytui 
psalms.  The  cheerfulness  of  heart  whirh  »pnL;> 
up  in  us  from  the  survey  of  nature's  works,  'f  ^i 
admirable  preparation  for  gratitude.  The  muc 
has  gone  a  great  way  towards  praise  and  thaak*- 
giving,  that  is  filled  with  such  a  secret  gUdseis. 
A  grateful  reflection  on  the  Supreme  Cause  a  1m 
produces  it,  sanctifies  it  in  the  soul,  and  gites  it  o 
proper  value.  Such  an  liabitual  dbpokitioo  or 
mind'  consecrates  every  field  and  wcmmI,  turns  as 
ordinary  walk  into  a  morning  or  evening  sarriL>r, 
and  will  improve  those  transient  gleaoia  of  jo* 
which  naturally  brighten  up  and  refresh  the  s<tul  as 
such  occasions,  into  an  inviolable  and  perp4tS4l 
state  of  bliss  and  happiness  *. 

ADDISON.  ^* 
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Bene  cotligUur  htrc  pueri%  et  mnUereuUt  et  aenU  ft  «^ 
twum  uniiUiutU  {ifn  tu  etu  grrUa  .*  grati  vero  kim.  -* 
el  ea  t^utr  Jtuttt  judicto  ctrto  ponderantt,  ytvi*'- 
potM  nuUo  ntodo. 

TITJ- 

It  is  rightly  Infened,  that  thnc  tbiugs  are  p'eis.'.*  u 
children,  women,  and  ^laveis  and  even  to  n*cb  trttt#« 
at  greatly  resemble  ftl«ve«  i  but  can  by  mt  mtva*  t«  «- 
proved  by  a  man  of  6^re  and  cbaractcTt  and  »  ho  i  't  « 
a  right  judgmcat  of  things. 

I  HAVE  been  considering  the  little  and  friiolo'* 
things  w  hich  give  men  accesses  to  one  another,  *ai 
power  with  each  other,  oot  only  io  the  eonsMS 
and  indiflerent  accidents  of  life,  but  also  it  nut- 
ters of  greater  importance.  \  ou  sec  io  electi<i« 
for  members  to  sit  io  \  arliameql,  how  far  AhMisc 
rows  of  old  women,  drinking  with  clow m,  and  ^ 
ing  upon  a  level  with  the  lowest  part  of  vaakiwl  la 
that  wherein  they  themselves  are  lowest,  their  A*- 
versions  will  carry  a  candidate.  A  rapacit}  iM 
prostituting  a  man's  self  io  his  beliavioar,  aU  dr* 
scending  to  the  present  humour  of  tbr  vulgv.  » 
perhaps  as  good  an  ingredient  as  aay  other  (^-t 
making  a  considerable  figure  in  the  world;  aid  d 
a  mail  has  nothing  else  or  better  to  thiak  of,  te 
could  not  make  his  way  to  wealth  aad  dt^w(t\vt 
by  properer  methods,  than  studying  theparttctur 
bent  or  inclination' of  people  vkith  whom  he  n>^ 
verses,  and  working  from  the  obsenratios  ^  >«l^ 
their  bias  in  all  matters  wherein  behasaa}  i«<rf. 
course  with  them :  for  his  ease  and  comfort  hr  ma.} 
assure  himself,  he  need  not  be  at  the  eip**^  « 
any  great  talent  or  virtue  to  please  evra  iW***^ 
are  po:^fecssed  of  the  highest  qualilicatioos.    f  rtJr, 

•  See  Nos.  :;81  and  3S7  on  the  uae  >i*bj(tt 
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in  some  partknlar  dhgaht  or  other,  (often  a  secret  1 
to  the  proad  man  himself)  is  the  most  ordinary  I 
iprini^  of  action  among  men.  You  need  no  more 
[han  to  discover  what  a  man  values  himself  for ; 
tbeo  of  all  things  admire  that  qaality,  but  be  sure 
to  be  failioi;  in  it  yourself  in  coropariion  of  the 
onan  M-hom  you  court.  I  have  heard,  or  read,  of 
1  secretary  of  state  in  Spain,  who  served  a  prince 
who  was  happy  in  an  elp$:ant  use  of  the  Latin 
!ongiie,  and  often  writ  dibpatches  in  it  with  his 
)wn  band.  *The  king  sbovied  his  secretary  a  letter 
ie  had  written  to  a  fOreifpi  prince,  and  under  the 
olour  of  asking  his  advice,  laid  a  trap  for  his  ap- 
)Iau&e.  The  honest  man  read  it  as  a  faithful  conn- 
dior,  and  not  only  excepted  at^ainst  his  tying  him- 
elf  down  too  mneh  by  some  expressions,  but 
nended  (he  phrase  in  others.  You  may  guess  the 
liifpatches  that  evening  did  not  take  much  longer 
ime.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  bis 
two  boose,  sent  for  his  eldrat  son,  and  communi- 
atfd  to  him  that  the  family  most  retire  out  of 
Ipaio  as  soon  as  possible ;  *•  for,*  said  he,  '  the 
;in§  knows  I  understand  Latin  better  than  he 
ocs« 

This  egregious  fault  ia  a  man  of  the  world  should 
»eale9i»on  |o  all  who  would  make  their  fortunes : 
)ut  a  regard  most  be  carefully  bad  to  the  person 
nth  whom  you  have  to  do ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
ioobted  but  a  great  man  of  common  sense  must 
ook  with  secret  indignation,  or  bridled  laughter, 

0  aii  ihe  slaves  who  stand  around  him  with  ready 
aces  to  approve  and  smile  at  all  he  says  in  the 
To».  It  is  good  comedy  enough  to  observe  a  su- 
erior  talking  half  sentences,  and  playing  an 
amble  admirer's  countenance  from  one  thing  to 
notber,  with  anch  perplexity,  that  he  knows  not 
ibat  to  sneer  in  approbation  of.  But  this  kind  of 
ooiplaisance  is  peculiarly  the  manner  of  courts; 

1  all  other  places  you  must  Constantly  go  further  in 
ffmpliance  with  the  persons  you  have  to  do  with, 
Ao  a  mere  conformity  of  looks  and  gestures.  If 
00  are  in  a  country  life,  and  would  be  a  leading 
tao,  a  good  stomach,  a  lood  voice,  and  rustic 
iieerfolness,  will  go  a  great  way,  provided  you 
re  able  to  drink,  and  drink  any  thing.  But  I 
as  just  now  going  to  draw  the  manner  of  behavl- 
ur  I  would  advise  people  to  prEu:tise  under  some 
laxim,  and  iotimated,  that  every  one  almost  was 
Dreroed  by  bis  pride.  There  was  an  old  fellow 
l>out  forty  years  ago  so  peevish  and  fretful,  though 


a  man  of  bosiness,  that  no  one  could  come  at  him: 
but  he  frequented  a  particular  little  coffee-house 
where  he  triumphed  over  every  body  at  trick-track 
and  back-gammon.  The  way  to  pass  his  office  welly 
was  first  to  be  insulted  by  him  at  one  of  those  games 
in  hts  leisure  hours ;  for  his  vanity  was  to  show  that 
he 'was  a  man  of  pleasure  as  well  as  business. 
Next  to  this  sort  of  insinuation,  which  is  called  in 
all  places  (from  its  taking  its  birth  in  the  house- 
holds of  princes)  making  one*8  court,  (he  most  pre- 
vailing way  is,  by  what  better-bred  people  call  a 
present,  the  vulgar  a  bribe.  1  humbly  conceive 
that  such  a  thing  is  <fonveycd  with  more  gallantry 
in  a  billet-doux  that  should  be  understood  at  the 
Bank,  than  in  gross  money:  but  as  to  stnbborn 
people,  who  are  so  surly  as  to  accept  of  neither 
note  nor  cash,  having  formerly  dabbled  in  che^ 
mistry,  I  can  only  say  that  one  part  of  matter  aska 
one  thing,  and  another  another  to  make  it  fluent; 
but  there  is  nothing  but  may  be  dissolved  by  a  pro- 
per mean.  Tbos  the  virtue  which  is  too  obdurate 
for  gold  or  paper,  shall  melt  away  very  kindly  in 
a  liquid.  The  island  of  Barbadoes  (a  shrewd  peo- 
ple) manage  all  their  appeals  to  Great  Britain  by 
a  hkilful  distribution  of^^citron  water*  among  the 
whisperers  about  men  in  power.  Generous  winei 
do  every  day  prevail,  and  chat  in  great  points, 
where  ten  thousand  times  their  value  would  have 
been  rejected  with  indignation. 

But  to  wave  the  enumeration  of  the  sundry  ways 
of  applying  by  presents,  bribes,  management  of 
people's  passions  and  affections,  in  such  a  manner 
as  it  shall  appear  that  the  virtue  of  (he  best  man 
is  by  one  method  or  other  corruptible ;  let  us  look 
out  for  some  expedient  to  turn  those  passions  and 
affections  on  the  side  of  truth  and  honour.  When 
a  man  has  laid  it  down  for  a  position,  that  parting 
with  his  integrity,  in  the  minutest  circumstance,  is 
losing  BO  much  of  his  very  self,  self-love  will  become 
a  virtue.  By  this  meatis  good  and  evil  will  be  the 
only  objects  of  dislike  and  approbation;  and  he 
that  injures  tmy  man,  has  effectually  wounded  the 
man  of  this  turn  as  much  as  if  the' harm  had  been 
to  himself.  This  se^ms  to  be  the  only  expedient  to 
arrive  at  an  impartiality ;  and  a  man  who  follows 
the  dictates  of  truth  and  right  reason,  may  by  arti- 
fice be  led  in(o  error,  but  never  can  into  guilt. 

KTEELE.  T. 

*  At  that  time  known  by  the  name  of  Barbadoes  water. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  BOlfOUIUBLS 

CHARLE$,  EARL  OF  SUNDERLAND*. 

MT  LORD, 

VraiT  many  favoiin  and  ciTilitics  (received  from 
joa  in  a  private  capacity)  vrbich  I  have  no  other 
way  to  acknowledice,  will,  I  hope,  ezcose  this  prc^ 
sumption ;  but  the  justice  I,  as  a  Spectator,  owe 
joor  character,  places  me  above  the  want  of  an 
excuse.    Candour  and  openness  of  heart,  which 
diine  in  all  your  words  and  actions,  exact  the  highest 
esteem  from  all  who  have  the  honour  (o  Iloow  you; 
and  a  winning  condescension  to  all  subordinate  to 
yon,  made  business  a  pleamre  to  those  who  exe- 
cuted  it  under  you,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
heightened  her  majesty's  favour  to  all  who  had  the 
happiness  of  having  it  conveyed  through  your 
hands.    A  secretary  of  state,  in  the  interest  of 
mankind,  joined  with  that  of  his  fellow-subjects, 
accomplishrd  with  a  great  facility  and  elegance  in 
all  the  modern  as  well  as  ancient  languages,  was  a 
happy  and  proper  member  of  a  ministry,  by  whose 
services  your  sovereign  and  country  are  in  so  high 
and  flourishing  a  condition,  as  makes  all  other 
princes  and  potentates  powerful  or  inconsiderable 
in  Europe,  as  they  are  friends  or  enemies  to  great 
Britain.    The  importance  of  those  great  events 
which  happened  during  that  administration  in  which 
your  lordship  bore  so  important  a  charge,  will  be 
acknowledged  as  long  as  time  shall  endure.    I  shall 
not  therefore  attempt  to  rehearse  those  illustrious 
passages;  but  give  this  application  a  more  private 
and  particular  turn,  in  desiring  your  lordship  would 
continue  your  favour  and  patronage  to  me,  as  yon 
are  a  gentleman  of  the  most  polite  literature,  and 
perfectly  accomplished  in  the  knowledge  of  books 
and  men,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  beseech  your 
indulgence  to  the  following  leaves,  and  the  author 
of  them;  who  is,  with  the  greatest  truth  and  ro- 

SpCCt,  MT  LORD, 

Your  Lordship*s 
obliged,  obedient, 

and  humble  servant, 

TH£  SPECTATOR. 

•  This  WIS  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Spencer,  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland, who  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  December  5, 
1706}  from  which  oflfice  he  waa  dismissed  June  I4, 1710.  On 
the  1st  of  September,  1715,  he  had  a  pension  of  1,900/.  per 
annum  settled  on  him;  on  the  I6tb  ot  April,  1717,  he  waa 
a^aln  made  secretary  of  state;  on  the  l6th  of  March,  1717-19, 
be  was  appointed  lord  president  of  the  council;  on  the  6tb 
of  February,  17IS-19,  made  groom  of  the  stole ;  and  died  on 
the  19tb  of  April,  1723.  He  married  Lady  Anne  Churchill, 
second  daughter  of  John  Ihike  of  Marlborough. 
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Tts  reason  now,  *twas  appellle  hcCan. 

'  Bbware  of  the  ides  of  Bfarcb,*  nid  the 
augur  to  Julius  Csesar:  *•  Beware  of  the  moufbW 
May,*  says  the  British  Spectator  to  his  fair  <tm 
trywomen.  The  caution  of  the  first  was  uahappiv 
neglected,  and  Csesar*s  confidence  cost  him  hit  l:*'c 
I  am  apt  to  flatter  myself  that  my  pretty  rctdm 
had  much  more  regard  to  the  advice  I  gave  thca*. 
since  I  have  yet  received  very  few  aceoaats  of «« 
notorious  trips  made  in  the  last  month. 

But  though  1  hope  for  the  best,  I  shall  not  f^ 
nouDce  too  positively  00  this  point,  till  I  base  if« 
forty  weeks  well  over,  at  which  period  of  tiwe, » 
my  good  friend  Sir  Roger  hiM  ofica  toM  mt,  ir 
has  more  bnsinen  as  a  justice  of  peace,  asMBi  o 
dissolute  young  people  in  the  coaatry,  than  at  an 
other  season  or  the  year. 

Neither  must  I  forget  a  letter  wUch  I  rrcriiH 
near  a  fortnight  since  from  a  lady,  who,  it  ven^ 
coidd  hold  out  no  longer,  telling  me  ibe  laai^ 
upon  the  month  as  then  out,  for  that  she  hsi  si 
along  reckoned  by  the  new  stiles 

On  the  other  hand,  1  havo  furtmk  rcaMa  is  k^ 
lieve,  from  several  angry  letter*  which  have  bm 
sent  to  me  by  disappointed  lovera,  that  ssv  adr  t 
has  been  of  very  signal  service  to  the  fsirirt. 
who,  according  to  the  old  provcvfo,  were  *llf^ 
warned,  forearmed.* 

One  of  these  gentlemen  tells  ase,  that  hr  »^ 
hare  given  me  an  hundred  pooods,  rather  tbns  I 
should  have  published  that  paper;  for  Ihst  In 
mistrem,  who  had  promised  to  explasa  henHf  a 
him  about  the  beginning  of  May,  vpoa  ivai«c| 
that  discoune  told  him,  that  she  woald  give  ha 
her  answer  in  June. 

Thynis  acquaints  me,  that  whea  he  de»evd 
Sylvia  to  take  a  walk  in  the  fields,  ihe  toUka, 
the  Spectator  had  forbidden  her. 

Another  of  my  correspondents,  who  write*  kia> 
self  Mat  Meager,  complains  that  whereas  hr  c^ 
stantly  used  to  breakfast  with  hb  mbtrM  v^ 
chocolate,  going  to  wait  upon  her  the  ini  nf  Vi* 
he  found  his  usual  treat  very  much  changed  for  iM 
worse,  and  has  been  forrad  to  feed  ever  »aa 
upon  green  tea. 

As  I  begun  this  critical  beasoo  with  a  carctt  ■ 
the  ladies,  I  shall  conclude  it  with  a  co«:n<«^ 
tion,  and  do  most  heartily  wish  them  J07  of  ^^^ 
happy  deliverance. 

They  may  now  reflect  with  plcasore  es  At 
dangers  they  have  escaped,  and  look  hsrk  «  • 
as  much  satisfaction  00  the  perils  that  chrrii^'i 
them,  as  their  great-grandmothen  did  forvrrii  « 
the  burning  plough-shares,  after  hx\%t  F-""' 
through  the  ordeal  trial.  The  instigaQoi  •  «<  ^^ 
spring  are  now  abated.  The  night ingsk  fi«A  r  « 
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ber  *  Iofe-hib4Hir*d  son;,*  as  Mtlioo  phrases  it|  the 
blosons  are  fallen,  and  the  beds  of  flowers  swept 
away  by  the  scythe  of  the  mower. 

I  shall  now  allow  my  fair  readers  to  return  to 
their  romances  and  chocolate,  provided  they  make 
use  of  tbem  with  moderation,  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  month,  when  the  son  shall  have  made  some 
proems  in  the  Crab.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous 
Ihaa  too  much  confidence  and  security.  The  Tro- 
jans, who  stood  upon  their  guard  all  the  while  the 
Greeiaos  lay  before  their  city,  when  they  fancied 
the  i\e^  was  raised,  and  the  danger  past,  were 
the  very  next  night  burnt  in  their  beds.  I  mast 
also  observe,  that  as  in  some  climates  there  Is  a 
perpelaal  spring,  so  in  some  female  constitutions 
there  is  a  perpetual  May.  These  are  a  kind  of 
Taletodinarians  in  chastity,  whom  I  would  con- 
tiaue  in  a  constant  diet.  I  cannot  think  these 
wholly  out  of  danger,  till  they  have  looked  upon 
the  other  sex  at  least  five  yean  through  a  pair  of 
ipectacleL  WUl  Honeycomb  has  often  assured 
me,  that  it  Is  much  easier  to  steal  one  of  this 


species,  when  she  has  pamed  her  grand  climacteric, 
than  to  carry  off  an  icy  girl  on  this  side  five-and- 
twenty ;  and  that  a  rake  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  gain  the  afiiections  of 
a  yooog  lady  of  fifteen,  had  at  last  made  bis  for- 
tune by  running  away  with  her  grandmother. 

Bot  as  I  do  not  design  this  speculation  for  the 
^eipreens  of  the  sex,  I  shall  again  apply  myself 
to  tho^e  who  would  willingly  listen  to  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  virtue,  and  can  now  hear  me  in  cold 
blood.  If  there  are  any  who  have  forfeited  their 
innocence,  tbey  must  now  consider  themselves 
under  that  melancholy  view  in  which  Chamont  r». 
lards  bis  sister,  in  those  beautiful  lines: 


-Long  she  floorish^d. 


Grew  nreet  to  Mnie,  and  lovely  to  tbe  eye : 
mi  at  tbe  last  a  cruel  spoiler  came, 
Crept  thto  fair  rote,  and  rifled  all  iu  nreetness, 
Then  cast  it  like  a  loathaome  weed  away.' 

On  tbe  contrary,  she  who  has  observed  the  timely 
taotioos  I  gave  her,  and  lived  up  to  the  rules  of 
modesty,  will  now  flourish  like  '  a  ro»e  in  June,' 
with  all  her  virgin  blushes  and  sweetness  about 
1^.  I  must,  however,  desire  these  last  to  con- 
Rder,  bow  shameful  it  would  be  for  a  general,  who 
las  made  a  successful  campaign,  to  be  surprised  in 
bo  winter  quarters.  It  would  be  no  less  disho- 
Bourable  for  a  lady  to  lose,  in  any  other  month  of 
the  year,  what  she  has  been  at  tbe  pains  to  pre- 
*rve  in  May. 

There  is  no  charm  in  the  female  sex,  that  can 
wpply  the  place  of  virtue.  Without  innocence, 
^uty  t6  unlovely, and  quality  contemptible;  good- 
^recdiog  degenerates  into  wantonness,  and  wit  into 
opudence.  It  is  observed,  that  all  the  virtues  are 
Represented  by  both  painters  and  statuaries  under 
Vmale  shapes;  but  if  any  one  of  them  has  a  more 
;>articular  title  to  that  sex,  it  is  modesty.  T  shall 
eave  it  to  the  divines  to  guard  them  against  the 
>pposite  vice,  as  they  may  be  overpowered  by 
eoiptations.  It  is  sutfictcnt  for  me  to  have  warned 
iiem  against  it,  as  they  may  be  led  astray  by  in- 
linct 

I  desire  this  paper  may  be  read  with  more  than 
ordinary  attention,  at  all  tea-tables  within  tbe  cities 
>f  Undon  and  Westminster. 

nJDQELU  X. 
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K*  396.    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  4,  1718* 

Barters,  Cebwcfst,  Darii,  FMa,  BaraHptonK 

HAvimi  a  great  deal  of  business  upon  my  hands  at 
present,  I  shall  beg  the  reader's  leave  to  present 
him  wiUi  a  letter  tlut  I  received  about  half  a  year 
ago  from  a  gentleman  at  Cambridge,  who  sttlei 
himself  Peter  de  Qnir  f .  1  have  kept  it  by  no 
some  months;  and,  though  I  did  not  know  at  first 
what  to  make  of  it,  upon  my  reading  it  over  very 
frequently  I  have  at  last  discovered  several  con* 
ceits  in  it :  I  would  not  therefore  have  my  reader 
discouraged  if  be  does  not  take  them  at  the  fint 
perusal. 

'  TO  THE  SPSCTATOB. 

'  JVons  Jt  John*s  ColUge,  Cambridge,  lb».  3,  I71f . 


'  SIR, 

*  Tbb  monopoly  of  puns  in  this  university  has  been 
an  immemorial  privilege  of  the  Johnians  | ;  and 
we  can't  help  resenting  the  late  invasion  of  our 
ancient  right  as  to  that  particular,  by  a  little  pre- 
tender to  clenching  in  a  neighboiuring  college,  who 
in  an  application  to  you  by  way  of  letter,  awhile 
ago,  stiled  himself  Philobrune^..  Dear  sir,  as  you 
are  by  character  a  professed  well-wisher  to  specu- 
lation, you  will  excuse  a  remark  which  this  gentle- 
man's passion  for  the  brunette  has  suggested  to  a 
brother  theorist:  it  is  aq  offer  towards  a  mechae 
nical  account  of  his  lapse  to  punning,  for  he  be> 
longs  to  a  set  of  mortals  who  vsUue  themselves  upon 
an  uncommon  mastery  in  the  more  humane  and 
polite  part  of  letters. 

*  A  conquest  by  one  of  this  species  of  females 
gives  a  very  odd  turn  to  the  intellectuals  of  the 
captivated  person,  and  very  different  from  that 
way  of  thinking  which  a  triumph  from  tbe  eyes  of 
another,  more  emphatically  of  the  fair  sex,  does 
generally  occasion.  It  fills  the  imagination  with 
an  assemblage  of  such  ideas  and  pictures  as  are 
hardly  any  thing  but  shade,  such  as  night,  the  devi)^ 
&C.  These  portraitures  very  near  overpower  the 
light  Of  tbe  understanding,  almost  beni^t  the  fa- 
culties, and  give  that  melancholy  tincture  to  the 
most  sanguine  complexion,  which  this  gentleman 
calb  an  inclination  to  be  in  a  brown-study,  and  Is 
usually  attended  with  worse  consequences,  in  case 
of  a  repulse.  During  this  twilight  of  intellects,  the 
patient  is  extremely  apt,  as  love  is  the  most  witty 
passion  in  nature,  to  offer  at  some  pert  salli^  now 
and  then,  by  way  of  flourish,  upon  the  amiable 
enchantress,  and  unfortunately  stumbles  upon  that 
mongrel  miscreated  (to  speak  in  Miltonic)  kind  of 
wit,  vulgarty  termed  the  pun.    It  would  not  be 

much  amiss  to  consult  Dr.  T— *  W (who  is 

certainly  a  very  able  projector,  and  whose  system 
of  divinity  and  spiritual  mechanics  obtains  very 
much  among  the  better  part  of  our  undergraduates) 
whether  a  general  inter-marriage,  enjoined  by 
parliament,  between  this  sisterhood  of  the  olive- 
beauties,  and  the  fraternity  of  the  people  called 
qnakers,  would  not  be  a  very  serviceable  expe- 
dient, and  abate  that  overflow  of  light  which  shines 
within  them  so  powerfully,  that  it  dazzles  their 
eyes,  and  dances  them  into  a  thousand  vagaries  of 

*  A  barbarous  vene.  Invented  by  tbe  logicians. 
4  Tbe  writer  of  tbit  letter  was  the  noted  orator  Henley, 
t  Tbe  students  of  9L  John's  College,    lae  tht  Gentinaan^ 
Magaslne,  vol.  Izv. 
I  Tbe  iocOBd  ktt«  in  No  98«. 
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.^rror  awd  enthustastti.  These  reflections  may  im- 
part BOioe  ltj;ht  towards  a  dUcovery  of  the  orii^in 
of  pQnnio|^  amoof;  us,  and  the  foundation  of  Us 
prevailing  so  lon^  in  this  famous  body.  It  is  no- 
torious«  from  the  instance  under  consideration,  that 
it  must  bt  owini;  chiefly  to  the  nse  of  brown  jugs, 
noddy  belch,  and  the  fumes  of  a  certain -memor- 
able place  of  rendezTOiis  with  us  at  meals,  known 
by  the  name  of  Stalncoat  Hole :  for  the  atmosphere 
of  the  kitchen,  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  predomi- 
nates least  about  the  fire,  but  resides  behind  and 
llll«  the  fragrant  receptacle  above  mentioned.  Be- 
sides,  it  is  further  observable,  that  the  delicate 
spirits  among  us,  who  declare  against  these  nau- 
seous proce^ings,  sip  tea,  and  put  up  for  critic 
and  amour,  profess  likewise  an  equal  abhorrence 
for  puaning,  the  ancient  innocent  diversion  of  this 
society.  After  all,  sir,  though  it  may  appear  some- 
thing absurd,  that  I  seem  to  approach  you  with  the 
air  of  an  advocate  for  punning  (you  who  have  jus- 
tified your  censures  of  the  practice  in  a  set  disser- 
tation upon  that  subject  *),  yet  I  am  confident 
Tou  will  think  it  abundantly  atoned  for  by  observ- 
ing, that  this  humbler  eiercise  may  be  as  instru- 
mental in  diverting  m  from  any  innovating  schemes 
and  hypotheses  in  wit,  as  dwelling  upon  honest 
orthodox  logic  would  be  in  securing  us  from  he- 
resy in  religion.     Had  Mr.  W n's  +  researches 

been  confined  within  the  bounds  of  Ramus  or 
Crackenthorp,  that  learned  newsmonger  might 
have  acq'iirvced  In  what  the  holy  oracles  pro- 
nounced  upon  the  deluge,  like  other  Christians; 
and  had  thr  surprising  Mr.  L-' — ^y  %  been  content 
with  the  employment  of  refining  upon  Sbakspeare^s 
points  and  quibbles  (for  which  be  must  be  allowed 
to  have  a  superlative  genius),  and  now  and  then 
penning  a  catch  or  a  ditty,  instead  of  inditing  odes 
and  sonnets,  the  gentlemen  of  the  bon  ^e^t  in  the 
pit  would  never  have  been  put  to  all  that  grimace 
in  damning  the  frippery  of  state,  the  poverty  and 
languor  of  thought,  the  unnatural  wit,  and  inarli- 
licial  structure  of  his  dramas. 

*•  I  am,  SIR, 
*  Your  very  bumble  servant, 

•  <  PETER  DB  QCm.* 


N'SOT.    THURSDAY,  JUNE  5,  171?. 


FectrtU' 


—Dolor  ipte  ducrtum 

OVID.  Metam.  L  xni.  ver.  92tt. 

tor  grief  inspir'd  mc  then  with  eloquence. 

DRYDEN. 

As  the  Stoic  philosophen  discard  all  passions  in 
general,  they  will  not  allow  a  wise  man  so  much 
as  to  pity  the  afllictions  of  another.  '  If  thou  scest 
thy  friend  in  trouble,*  sa>s  Epictetus,  *  thou  mayest 
put  on  a  look  of  sorrow,  and  condole  with  him, 
but  take  care  that  thy  sorrow  be  not  real.*  The 
more  rigid  of  this  sect  would  not  comply  so  far  as 
to  show  even  such  an  outward  appearance  of  grief; 
but  when  one  told  them  of  any  calamity  that  had 
befallen  even  the  nearest  of  their  acquaintance, 
would  immediately  reply,  *■  IVhat  is  that  to  me  ?* 

«  See  NO  61.  f  Mr.  WiUiam  Whiaton. 

t  iVrhaps  John  Licy,  who  altered  Shalupearf^s  play  of 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  He  was  author  of  three  other 
comedic«,  and  a  player  who  pleased  Cha.  If.  so  much,  that 
he  had  his  picture  painted  in  three  of  his  best  characters, 
vtk.  Tent!:uf,  in  TheCommiUee;  Ocruple.  iu  TfuCheaii; 
and  OiUti(/rft,  in  The  yari€ty;  which  plcturt  is  still  pic* 
served  In  Windsor  Casllo. 


If  you.  aggravated  the  circumstance^  of  (he  aJ^.r* 
tion,  and  showed  how  one  mbfortnne  was  follnarl 
by  another,  the  answer  was  still,  '  All  thi»  ns)  be 
true,  but  what  is  it  to  me  ?* 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  cnap.i^r09 
does  not  only  refine  and  civilijee  haman  nat«r-, 
but  has  something  in  it  more  pleasing  and  acrirr. 
able  than  what  can  be  met  with  in  such  an  indol-M 
happiness,  such  an  indifference  fo  ro»ikiod  a«  tfr 
in  which  the  Stoics  placed  their  wtvdooL  A«  Imf 
is  the  most  delightful  passion,  pity  is  nothinc  rl«r 
but  love  softened  by  a  degirre  of  sorrow.  In  ^fon, 
it  is  a  kind  of  pleasing  anguish,  as  well  w*  ses^ 
rous  sympathy,  that  knits  mankind  together,  ad 
blends  them  in  the  same  common  lot. 

Those  who  have  laid  down  mles  for  rhetoric  v 
poetry,  advise  the  writer  to  m  ork  himself  sp,  if 
possible,  to  the  pitch  of  sorrow  which  he  rndta- 
vonrs  to  produce  in  others.  There  are  none  there- 
fore who  stir  up  pity  so  much  as  thotie  vi  ho  indiit 
their  own  suflerings.  Grief  has  a  natural  eloqiKirr 
belonging  to  it,  and  breaks  out  in  more  moxie; 
sentiments  than  can  be  supplied  by  the  finest  i»>* 
gination.  Nature  on  this  occasioo' dictates  a  rb<e- 
sand  passionate  things  which  cannot  be  sapplird 
by  art. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  short  speeches  e' 
sentences,  which  we  «ften  meet  with  in  bi^tori'S 
make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind  nl  iW 
reader,  than  the  most  laboured  strokes  in  a  « HI- 
written  tragedy.  Truth  and  matter  of  fact  lets  tA» 
person  actually  before  us  in  the  om-,  whos  fictiaa 
places  at  a  greater  distance  from  us  in  the  otVr. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  aarieoi  «r 
modem  story  more  aflerting  than  a  letter  of  4'i 
of  Boleyn,  wife  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  aii 
mother  to  Queen  Klixabeth,  v«hich  is  still  eii.uit  u 
the  Cotton  library,  as  written  by  her  own  haJid. 

Shakspeare  himself  could  not  have  made  b^^ru!! 
in  a  stiain  so  suitable  to  her  cooditioo  and  (ia- 
racter.  One  sees  in  it  the  expostulation  of  a  ftlight  ^ 
lover,  the  resentments  of  an  ii\iiired  womaa,  s*^ 
the  sorrows  of  an  imprisoned  queen.  I  need  t  ' 
acquaint  my  reader  that  this  princess  «a«  d  . 
under  prosecution  for  dblo^alty  to  the  king's  hc^. 
and  that  she  was  afterwards  publicly  beheadri 
upon  the  same  account,  though  this  praaecotion  « .* 
believed  by  man3'  to  proceed,  as  she  her«*lf  ibu 
mates,  rather  from  the  king*s  love  to  Jane  Sr\in<).'. 
than  from  any  i|ctnal  crime  In  Ann  of  Bole>B. 

Queen  Ann  Boleyn^M  la$t  Utter  to  King  Uemnf. 


sfa. 


Cotton  Lib. 
Otho  C.  10. 


'  You  a  giace's  dispteasnre,  and  m%  icw 
prisonment,  are  things  so  strance  ■:*.« 
me,  as  what  to  vtrite,  or  what  to  excuse,  I  am  ai'> 
gether  ignorant.  Whereas  ^on  send  unto  me  {%*>'" 
ing  me  to  confess  a  troth,  and  so  obtain  ytnu  fa- 
vour) by  such  an  one,  whom  you  know  to  he  cilv 
ancient  professed  enemy,' I  no  sooner  rrcei%ed  u« 
nie«>sage  by  him,  than  I  rightly  conceived  ^  '«r 
meanings  and  if,  as  you  say,  confessing  a  lru.< 
indeed  may  procure  my  safety,  I  shall  witk  ^ 
willingness  and  duty  perform  your  coooiaod. 

*  But  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagtae,  that  >ovf 
poor  wife  will  ever  be  brought  to  ackoonleiV  * 
fault,  where  not  so  much  as  a  thought  thereof  |  rt- 
ceded.  And  to  speak  a  tmib,  never  pnore  kii 
wife  more  loyal  in  all  dnt>,  and  iu  all  tnri£^<- 
tion,  than  you  have  ever  found  in  Ana  Bo  •-. : 
w  ith  which  name  and  place  I  could  wilUagli  ba«r 
contented  nfyself,  if  God  and  your  grace's  pi^-- 
sure  had  been  so  plcMBd«    Neither  did  1  at  s»> 
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4ime  so  far  fpmt  myself  in  my  ^taltation  or  re- 
newed qveensoiiK  but  that  I  always  looked  for 
tach  ao  alteration  as  I  now  And ;  for  the  groand 
of  my  preferment  being  on  no  snrer  foundation 
thoo  your  grace's  fancy,  die  least  alteration  1  knew 
was  fit  and  snfllcient  to  draw  that  fancy  to  some 
4>ther  object.  Yon  have  chosen  me  from  a  lo^ 
estate  to  be  your  qnetn  and  companion,  far  be- 
yoad  my  desert  or  desire.  If  then  you  fonnd  me 
irortby  of  such  honour,  good  yocfr  grace,  let  not 
aoy  lij^ht  fancy,  or  bad  counsel  of  mine  enemies, 
withdraw  yonr  princely  favour  from  me;  neither 
let  that  stain,  that  unworthy  stain,  of  a. disloyal 
heart  towards  your  good  grace,  ever  .cast  so  foul 
a  blot  on  your  most  dutiful  wife,  and  the  infant 

{»riDcess  your  daughter.  Try  me,  good  king,  but 
et  me  have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let  not  my  sworn 
enemies  sit  as  my  accusers  and  judges ;  yea,  let  me 
receive  an  open  trial,  for  my  truth  shall  fear  no 
open  shame ;  then  shall  you  see  either  mine  inno- 
cence cleared,  your  suspicion  and  conscience  sa- 
tisfied, the  ignominv  and  slander  of  the  world 
stopped,  or  my  guilt  openly  declared.  80  that 
w^tsoever  God  or  you  may  determine  of  me,  your 
grace  may  be  freed  from  an  open  censure  |  and 
mioe  ofiTence  being  so  lawfully  proved,  yjour  grace 
is  at  liberty,  both  before  God  and  man,  not  only 
to  execute  worthy  punishment  on  me  as  an  unlaw- 
fal  wife,  but  to  follow  your  aflTection,  already  set- 
tled on  that  party,  for  whose  sake  I  am  now  as  I 
am,  whose  name  I  could  some  good  while  since 
have  pointed  unto,  your  grace  not  being  ignorant 
of  my  suspicion  therein. 

*  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me, 
and  that  not  only  my  death,  but  an  infamous  slao- 
^ff  must  bring  you  the  eiyoying  of  your  desired 
happiness,  then  I  desire  of  God,  that  he  will  par- 
don your  great  sin  therein,  and  likewise  mine 
enemies,  the  instruments  thereof,  and  that  be  will 
not  call  you  to  a  strict  account  for  your  an- 
princely  and  cruel  usage  of  me,  at  hb  general 
jodgment-seat,  where  both  you  and  myself  must 
ibortly  appear,  and  in  whose  judgment  I  doubt 
pot  (whatsoever  the  world  may  think  of  me)  mine 
innocence  iball  be  openly  known,  and  snflkiently 
cleared. 

'  My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself 
may  only  bear  the  burden  of  your  grace*s  displea- 
inre,  and  that  it  may  not  touch  the  innocent  souls 
of  those  poor  gentlemen,  who  (as  I  undentand) 
are  likewise  in  strait  imprisonment  for  my  sake. 
If  ever  I  have  found  favour  in  your  sight,  if  ever 
the  naaae  of  Ann  Boleyn  bath  been  pleasing  in 
jour  ears,  then  let  me  obtain  this  request,  and  I 
will  so  leave  to  trouble  yonr  grace  any  further, 
with  mine  earnest  prayers  to  the  Trinity,  to  have 
your  grace  in  hit  good  keeping,  and  to  direct  yon 
in  all  yonr  actions.  From  my  doleful  prison  In 
^  Tower,  thu  sixth  of  May; 
*  Your  most  loyal 

*  and  ever-fiutbfnl  wife, 

'  Avir  Boumr.' 


4Dofaoir« 


L. 
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Intartireparet  eata  ratione  modoque, 

HOR.  Sat  ill.  1.  S.  ver.  ST1. 


-You'd  be  a  fool 


With  art  and  wiidom,  and  be  mad  by  rul^ 

CREECH. 

Cnmifo  and  Flavia  are  persons  of  distinction  in 
this  town,  who  have  been  loven  these  ten  months 
last  past,  and  writ  to  each  other  for  gallantry  sake, 
under  those  feigned  naipesi  Mr.  Such-a^ne  and 
Mrs.  Such-9N>ne  not  being  capable  of  raising  the 
soul  out  of  the  ordinary  tracts  and  passages  of  life, 
up  to  that  elevation  which  makes  the  life  of  the 
enamoured  so  much  superior  to  that  6f  the  rest  of 
the  world.  But  ever  since  the  beauteous  Cecilia  has 
made  such  a  figure  as  she  now  does  in  the  circle  of 
charming  women,  Cynthio  has  been  secretly  one 
of  her  adorers.    Lsetitui  has  been  the  finest  woman 
in  town  these  ^three  months,  and  so  long  Cynthio 
has  acted  the  part  of  a  lover  very  awkwardly  in 
the  presence  of  Flavia.    Flavia*has  been  too  blind 
towards  him,  and  has  too  sincere  an  heart  of  her 
own,  to  observe  a  thonsand  things  which  would 
have  discovered  this  change  of  mind  to  any  one 
less  engaged  than  she  was.    Cynthio  was  musing 
yesterday  in  the  piazza  In  Covent-garden,  and  was 
saying  to  himself  that  he  was  a  very  ill  roan  to  go 
on  in  visiting  and  professing  love  to  Flavia,  when 
his  heart  was  enthralled  to  another.    It  is  an  in- 
firmity that  I  am  not  constant  to  Flavia ;  but  it 
would  be  still  a  greater  crime,  since  I  cannot  con- 
tinue to  love  her,  to  profess  that  I  do.    To  marry 
a  woman  with  the  coldness  that  usually  indeed 
comes  on  after  marriage,  is  ruining  one*s  self  with 
one*s  eyes  open;  besides  it  is  really  doing  her  an 
injury.    This  last  consideration  forsooth,  of  in- 
juring her  in  persisting,  made  him  resolve  to  bre^k 
off  upon  the  fint  favourable  opportunity  of  makinj^ 
her  angry.    When  he  was  in  this  thought,  he  saw 
Robin  the  porter,  who  waits  at  Will's  coflTee-hoose, 
passing  by,    Robin,  you  must  know,  is  the  best 
man  in  town  for  carrying  a  billet  $  the  fellow  has 
a  thin  body,  swift  step,  demure  looks,  suflkient 
sense,  and  knows  the  town.     This  man  carried 
Cynthio*s  first  letter  to  Flavia,  and,  by  frequent 
errands  ever  since,  is  well  known  to  her.   The  fel- 
low covets  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his  mes- 
sages with  the  most  exquisite  low  humour  imagin- 
able.   The  first  he  obliged  Flavia  to  take,  was  by 
complaining  to  her  that  he  had  a  wife  and  three 
children,  and  if  she  did  not  take  that  letter,  which 
be  was  sure  there  was  no  harm  in,  but  rather  love, 
his  family  must  go  supperless  to  bed,  for  the  gen- 
tleman would  pay  him  according  as  he  did  his 
business.    Robin  therefore  Cypthio  now  thought  fit 
to. make  use  of,  and  gave  him  orders  to  wait  before 
Flavia*s  door,  and  If  she  called  him  to  her,  and 
asked  whether  it  was  Cynthio  who  passed  by,  he 
should  at  fint  be  loth  to  own  it  was,  but  upon  im- 
portunity confem  it.  There  needed  not  much  search 
into  that  part  of  the  town  to  find  a  well<dressed 
husMy  fit  for  the  purpose  Cynthio  designed  her.   As 
soon  as  he  believed  Robin  was  posted,  he  drove 
by  Flavia's  lodgings  in  a  hackney-coach  and. a  wo- 
man in  it.    Robin  was  at  the  door  talking  with 
Flavia's  maid,  and  Cynthio  pulled  up  the  glass  as 
surprised,  and  hid  his  associate.    The  report  of  this 
circumstance  soon  flew  op  stairs,  and  Robin  could 
not  deny  but  the  gentleMBB  *  favoiired'  his  master  1 
3«l  ' 
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jet  if  it  was  he,  he  was  sare  the  lady  was  bot  hit 
.cousin  whom  he  had  seen  ask  for  him;  adding, 
that  be  believed  she  was  «  poor  relation ;  because 
^hey  made  her  wait  one  morning  till  be  was  awake. 
Flavia  immediately  writ  the  following  epistle, 
^hieh  Robin  brought  to  Will's: 

*sia,  « June  4, 1712.   . 

f  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it,  basest,  fiilsesi  of  man- 
jkind ;  my  maid^  as  well  as  the  bearer,  saw  yoo. 

'  THB  IHiDRKO  PLAVIA.' 

After  Cynthio  had  read  the  tetter,  he  asked 
Robin  how  she  looked^  and  w^t  ^she  said  at  the 
jdelivery  of  it.  Robin  said  she  spoke  short  to  him, 
and  called  him  back  again,  and  had  nothing  to  say 
to  htm,  and  bid  him  and  all  the  men  in  the  world 
go  out  of  her  sights  but  the  maid  followed,  and 
bid  him  bring  an  answer. 

pynthio  returned  as  follows : 

*  MADAM,  ( Juae  4,  Tbrve  afternoon,  1718. 

.'  That  your  maid  and  the  bearer  have  seen  me 
very  often  is  very  certain  |  but  I  desire  to  know, 
being  engagjed  at  piquet,  what  your  letter  means 
by  "*  'tis  in  vain  to  deny  it.**  I  shall  stay  here  all 
the  evening, 

'  TOUa  AMAXEO  CTHTBIO.* 


As  soon  as  Robin  arriyed  with  this^  Flavia  an- 
swered : 

*  DBAR  CTWTHIOy 

M  BAVB  walked  a  turn  or  two  ifi  my  anti-chamber 
since  I  writ  ^o  yon,  and  have  recovered  myself 
from  an  impertinent  fit  which  yon  jMight  tp  forgive 
me,  and  desire  pfou  would  come  to  me  immediately 
to  langh  off*  a  lealoosy  that  yoii*and  a  creature  of 
pe  town  went  by  in  a  hackney-coach  an  hoar  ago. 
'  I  am  your  most  humble  servant, 

'  VLAVIA. 

'  I  will  not  open  the  letter  which  mv  Cynthio 
^rit  upon  the  misapprehension  you  most  have  been 
pmder,  when  yon  Irrit,  for  want  of  hearing  the 
ff  hole  circumstance.* 

< 

* 

Robin  came  bac^  in  an  instant,  and  Cynthio 
answered^- 

<  _  •'  Hair  an  Imw  iIs  minvtm  after  three, 

MADAM,  jaoe  4,  Will's  c0iec>lioaie. 

r  It  is  certain  I  went  by  yOur  lodgings  with  a  gett- 
tlewoman  to  whom  1  have  the  honour  to  bt  known ; 
she  is  indeed  my  relation,  and  a  preUy  sort  of  a 
woman.  But  your  startii^  manner  of  writii^  and 
pwning  you  have  not  done  me  tlie  honour  so  sonch 
fa  to  open  my  letter,  has  in  it  something  very  un. 
accountable,  and  alarms  one  that  has  had  thonghls 
of  pamlog  his  days  with  yon.  But  I  am  bom  to 
admire  yoo  with  all  your  little  imperfections. 

'  cthtbio.* 

Robin  ran  back,  and  brought  for  answer— 


at  the  clock,  taking  snufl^  and  writ  two  or  thrre 
words  on  the  top  of  the  letter  when  he  pivc  Ua 
his. 

Now  the  plot  thickened  so  well,  as  that  Cjathis 
saw  he  had  not  much  more  to  accompliih  heisg 
irreconcileably  banished :  lie  writ— 

*  MADAM, 

'  I  HAVE  that  pr^udice  in  fiivonr  of  all  yoo  do, 
that  it  is  not  pomible  for  you  to  determlae  apM 
what  will  not  be  ^ay  pleating  to 

*  Xonr  obedient  servant, 

•  CTSTHlOw* 

This  was  delivered,  and  the  answer  retitfpedt  is 
a  little  more  than  two  seconds* 

'sin, 
'  Is  it  come  to  (his  ?   Ton  never  loved  mc,  and  the 
creature  yon  were  with  to  the  propcicst  penon  for 
your  associate.    I  despise  you,  aad  hope  1  ihall 
soon  hate  you  as  a  villain  to 

'  THB  CBBDUUIOS  ILAVIA.* 

Robin  ran  back  with— 

'  MADAM, 

*  Youa  credulity  when  you  are  to  gain  yba  pswat, 
and  suspicion  when  yon  fear  to. lose  It,  asakcits 
very  hard  pari  to  beliave  as  becomes 

'  Your  humble  slave, 

•  cmaio.' 

Robin  whipt  away,  and  returned  with 


WELLVOaD, 

*  Flavia  and  Cynthio  are  no  more.  I  relieve  yts 
fkom  the  hard  part  of  which  you  complain,  as4 
banish  you  fhim  my  sight  for  ever. 


Robin  had  a  crown  for  his  aflcnioon*s  work; 
and  thb  is  published  to  admoukdi  Cecilia  to  avcBCc 
the  ii\|ury  done  to  Flavia. 

r. 
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Ut  nemo  in  toe  tettUU 


,  *  Exact  sir,  that  are  at  Wilfs  coffeeJiouse  six 
minutes  after  three,  June  4|  one  that  has  had 
thoughts,  and  all  my  little  imperfections.  Sir,  come 
JUi  mo  immediately,  or  i  shall  determine  what  may 
peiliapB  not  be  very  pleasing  to  you. 

*  nJiviA.* 

Robin  gave  an  accoont  that  she  looked  ezcemlve 
angry  when  she  gave  him  the  leUer;  and  chat  he 
told  hcr»  for  she  asked,  that  Cynthio  only  looked 


VBMS.  fcLiv.  fCLtt 

None,  nono  dcwends  iolo  biMKM;  to  tod 
The  Mcret  ImpcrfectioDa  of  hia  mind. 

DKTDBN. 

Htpocbibt  at  the  fashionable  end  of  the  tows,  h 
very  different  from  hypocrisy  In  the  dty.  'He 
modtoh  hypocrite  endeavours  to  appear  wmn  vi- 
cious than  he  really  is,  the  other  kind  of  bypomtp 
more  virtuous.  The  former  is  afiraid  of  every  tkiof 
that  has  the  show  of  religioo  in  It,  mnd  would  k 
thought  engaged  in  many  criminal  gallantries  as4 
amours,  which  he  to  not  guilty  o€.  The  latirr  » 
sumes  a  face  of  sanctity,  and  coven  a  mnltiind'  n 
vices  under  a  seeming  religious  depoflmeat. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  hypocrtoy.  vtock 
diff'en  from  both  these,  and  which  I  ialcnd  w 
make  the  sul^ect  of  this  paper :  I  mean  dm  h}r^ 
crisy,  by  which  a  man  does  not  only  decri«e  iW 
world,  but  very  often  Imposes  on  Mmsrlfi  thai 
hypocrisy  which  conceals  hts  own  heatt  fio«  ^i"* 
and  makes  him  believe  he  to  more  virtaom  thsa  k 


really  is,  and  either  not  attend  to  hto  vices  <v  ^-^ 
take  even  bu  vices  for  virtues.    It  to  tkto  fotal  ^ 
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pocrisy,  and  aetfidecfMf  wliicb  (s  faken  notice  of 
in  those  words,  '  Who  con  andentaod  his  erron  ? 
cleanse  tboo  me  from  secret  fknlts/ 

If  (be  open  professors  of  impiety  deserve  ilie  nt- 
mtet  application  and  endeavours  of  moral  writen 
to  recover  tbem  from  vice  and  folly,  how  much 
more  may  those  lay  a  claim  to  their  care  and  com- 
passion, who  ane  wal Icing  in  the  paths  of  death, 
while  they  fancy  themselves  engaged  in  a  course 
of  virtue !  I  shall  endeavour  therefore  to  lay  down 
lome  rules  for  the  discovery  of  those  vices  that 
lark  ID  the  secret  comers  of  the  soni,  and  to  show 
my  reader  those  methods  by  which  he  may  arrive 
at  a  true  and  Impartial  knowledge  of  himself.  The 
osuaf  means  prescribed  for  this  piirpose,  are  to 
examine  oorselves  by  the  roles  which  are  laid  down 
for  our  direction  in  sacred  writ,  and  to  compare 
our  lives  with  the  life  of  that  person  who  acted  up 
to  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  and  is  the 
standing  example,  as  well  as  the  great  guide  and 
instructor,  of  those  who  receive  his  doctrines. 
Tboui^  these  two  heads  cannot  be  too  much  in- 
listed  upon,  I  shall  but  just  mention  them,  since 
they  have  been  handled  by  many  great  and  eoii- 
nent  writen. 

I  wooM  therefore  propose  the  following  methods 
to  the  coDsideraiion  of  such  as  would  find  out  their 
secret  faults,  and  make  a  true  estimate  of  them- 
idves^ 

In  the  first  place,  let  them  con^der  well  what 
are  the  charar£^n  which  they  bear  among  their 
enemies.    Our  friends  very  often  flatter  us,  as  much 
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it  is  not  imposriUe  thai  we  may  be  deceived. 
Intemperate  2ea],  bigotry,  and  persecution  for  any 
party  tfr  opinion,  how  praiseworthy  soever  they 
may  appear  to  weak  men  of  our  own  principles*' 
produce  infinite  calamities  among  nanlcind,  and 
are  highly  criminal  in  their  own  nature :  and  yet 
how  many  persons  eminoAt  for  piety  snl&r  such 
monstrous  and  absurd  principles  of  action  to  take 
root  in  their  minds  under  the  colour  of  virtues  1 
For  my  own  part,-  I  must  own,  I  never  yet  knew 
any  party  so  just  and  reasonable,  that  a  man  could 
follow  It  in  its  height  and  violence,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  innocent. 

We  should  likewise  be  very  apprehensive  of 
those  actions  which  proceed  from  natural  constitu- 
tions, favourite  passions,  particular  education,  or 
whatever  promotes  our  woiidly  interest  or  advan- 
tage. In  these  and  the  like  cases,  a  manV  judg- 
ment is  easily  perverted,  and  a  wrone  bias  hung 
upon  his  mind.  These  are  the  inlets  of  prejudice, 
the  unguarded  avenues  of  the  mind,  by  which  a 
thousand  errors  and  secret  faults  find  admission, 
without  being  dbserved  or  taken  notice  of.  A 
wise  man  wilt  suspect  those  actions  to  which  he  is 
directed  by  something  besides  reason,'  and  alwayf 
apprehend  some  concealed  evil  in  every  resolution 
that  is  of  a  disputable  nature,  when  it  is  conform- 
able to  bis  particular  temper,  his  age,  or  way  of 
life,  or  when  it  favours  his  pleasufe,  or  his  profit. 

There  is  nothing  of  greater  Importance  to  ui^ 
than  thus  diligently  to  sift  our  thoughts,  and  exa^ 
mine  all  these  dark  recesses  of  the  mind,  if  we 


as  oor  own  hearts.    They  either  do  not  see  our  1  would  establish  ovr  bMs  in  such  a  solid  and  sub- 
faults,  or  conceal  them  from  us,  or  soften  them  by  |  stantfal  virtue,  as  will  torn  to  account  in  that 


their  representations,  after  such  a  manner,  that  we 
think  them  too  trivial  to  be  taken  notice  of.  An 
tulvereary,  on  the  contrary,  makes  a  stricter  search 
into  us,  discovers  every  flaw  and  Imperfection  in 
oor  tempers;  and  though  his  malice  may  set  them 
in  too  strong  a  light,  it  has  generally  some  ground 
for  what  it  advances.  A  friend  exaggerates  a 
man^s  virtues,  an  enemy  inflames  hb  crimes.  A 
wise  man  should  give  a  just  attention  to  both  of 
tbem,  so  far  as  they  may  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  one,  and  the  diminution  of  the  other.  Plutarch 
has  written  an  essay  on  the  benefits  which  a  man 
may  receive  ft^m  his  enemies,  and,  among  the  good 
fruits  of  enmity,  mentions  this  in  particular,  that 
by  the  reproaches  which  it  casts  upon  us  we  see 
the  worst  &de  of  ourselves,  and  open  our  eyes  to 
several  blemishes  and  defects  in  our  lives  and  con- 
versations, which  we  shoold  not  have  observed 
without  the  help  of  such  ill-natured  monitors. 

In  order  likewise  to  come  at  a  trae  knowledge 
of  ourselves;  we  should  consider  on  the  other  hand 
bow  far  we  may  deserve  the  praises  and  approba- 
tioos  which  the  world  bestow  upon  osi  whetlier 
the  actions  they  celebrate  proceed  from  laudable 
aod  worthy  motives ;  and  how  far  we  are  really 
possessed  of  the  virtues  which  gain  us  applause 
among  those  with  whom  we  converse.  Such  a 
reflection  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  consider 
bow  apt  we  are  either  to  value  or  condemn  our- 
seires  by  the  opinioM  of  others,  and  to  sacrifice 
the  report  of  oor  own  hearts  to  the  judgment  of 
the  world. 

In  the  next  place,  that  we  may  not  deceive  our- 
selves in  a  point  of  so  much  importance,  we  should 
not  lay  too  great  a  stress  on  any  supposed  virtues 
we  possess  that  are  of  a  doubtful  nature:  and 
soch  we  may  esteem  all  those  In  which  multitudes 
of  men  dissent  from  os,  who  aro  as  good  and  wise 
as  ourselves.  We  should  always  act  with  great 
cwtiomefli  aod  circaaiipcctioii  in  poioti  whtie 


great  day  when  it  must  stand  tbe'  test  of  infinite 
wisdom  aod  justice. 

I  shall  conclude  Ails  essay  with  observing,  that 
the  two  kinds  of  hypocrisy  I  have  here  spoken  of, 
namely,  that  of  deceiving  the  world,  and  that  of 
imposing  on  ourselves,  aro  touched,  with  wonderful 
beauty  in  the  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  psalm.  The 
folly  of  the  first  kind  of  hypocrisy  is  thero  set  forth 
by  roflections  on  God's  omniscience  and  omnipre- 
sence, which  are  celebrated  in  as  noble  strains  of 
poetry  as  any  other  I  ever  met  with  either  sacred 
or  profane.  The  other  kind  of  hypocrisy,  where* 
by  a  man  deceives  himself,  is  intimated  In  the  twtf 
last  venes,  where  the  psalmist  addresses  himself  to 
the  great  Searcher  of  hearts  in  that  emphatical 
petition,  *  Try  pe,  O  God,  and  seek  the  ground  of 
my  heart  j  prove  me,  and  examine  my  thoughts. 
Look  well  if  there  be  any  way  of  wickedness  IM 
me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting.' 

▲oouom  if 
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"Lam  OiMHW  in  kerba. 

VIBO.  BcLUL  Tsr.lB. 

There^  a  snskc  in  the  grsis.        [English  FrovabJ} 

It  should,  methinks,  preserve  modesty  and  its  in« 
terests  in  the  world,  that  the  transgression  of  it 
always  creates  offence ;  and  the  very  purposes  of 
wantonness  aro  defeated  by  a  carriage  which  has 
in  it  so  much  boldness,  as  to  intimate  that  fear  and 
reluctance  are  quite  extinguished  in  an  object 
which  would  be  otherwise  desirable.  It  was  said 
of  a  wit  x)f  the  last  age  *, 

•  Sir  Cbailts  Scdlsy. 
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Which  can  wilb  a  retisUeM  charm  Impart 
The  kKMMt  withes  to  the  chastest  heart ; 
Baise  such  a  conflict,  kindle  such  a  flic, 
Between  declining  Tirtue  and  desire. 
That  the  poor  vanqulsh'd  maid  dlasolrcs  away 
In  dreams  all  night,  in  sighs  and  tears  all  day.' 


{ 


Thii  <  prefailiDg  geotle  art*  was  made  up  of 
complaisaoce,  courtship,  and  artful  conformity  to 
(he  modesty  of  a  woman's  manners.  Rusticity, 
broad  expression,  and  forward  obtrusion,  offend 
(hose  of  education,  and  make  the  transgressors 
odiodls  to  all  who  have  merit  enough  to  attract 
iTegard.  It  is  in  this  taste  that  the  scenery  is  so 
beautifully  ordered  in  the  description  n^hich  An- 
fonij^  makes  in  the  dialogue  between  him  and 
Dolabella,  of  Cleopatra  In  her  bai|;e :' 

■  Her  galley  down  the  silver  Chinos  rowMi 

The  tackling  silk,  th«  streamers  wav'd  with  gold : 

The  gentle  windvwere  lodg*d  (n  purple  sails; 

Her  nymphs,  like  Nereids,  round  ner  oouch  were  plac'd. 

Where  she,  another  sea-bom  Venus,  lay ; 

She  lay,  and  lean*d  her  cheek  upon  her  hand, 

Apd  cast  a  look  so  langulshlngly  sweet. 

As  if  secure  of  all  beholders'  hearts. 

Neglecting  she  could  take  them.    Boys,  like  cupids. 

Mood  fhnning  with  their  painted  winga  the  winds 

That  plajr'd  about  her  (hoc ;  but  If  she  smll'd, 

A  darting  glory  seemM  to  blaze  abroad. 

That  men*i  desiring  eyes  were  never  weary'd. 

But  hung  upon  the  object.    Tc»  soft  lutes 

The  silver  oars  kept  time :  and  while  they  playM, 

The  bearing. gave  new  pleasure  to  the  sight; 

And  both  to  thought—* ^ 

Here'  the  imagination  is  warmed  with  all  the 
o>jects  presented,  and  yet  (here  is  nothing  that  is 
Ibscionsy  or  what  raises  any  idea  more  loose  than 
(ba(  of  a  beautiful  woman  set  'OlT  to  advantage. 
The  like,  or  a  more  delicate  and  careful  spirit  of 
modesty,  a||>pears  in  the  following  passage  in  one 
tfTMr.  Philips*s  pastorals: 

•  Breathe  soft  ye  winds,  ye  waters  gcntir  flow, 
Shield  her  ye  trees,  ye  flowYs  around  her  grow; 
Te  swains,  I  bee  you,  past  in  silence  by, 
My  love  In  yoniwr  vale  asleep  does  He.' 

Desire  is  correcled^  when  there  is  ft  tenderness  or 
affmiralioo  expressed  which  partakes  the  passion. 
Licentious  language  has  something  brutal  in  it, 
which  disgraces  humanity,  and  leaves  us  in  the  con- 
dition of  tlie  savages  in  the  field.  But  it  may  be 
asked,  to  what  good  use  can  tiend  a  discoune  of 
(his  kind  at  all  ?  It  is  t6  afarm  chastie  eani  against 
such  as  have,  what  is  above  called,  (be  *  prevailing 
gentle  art.'  Masters  of  that  talent  are  capable  of 
clothing  their  thoughts  in  so  soft  a  dress,  and  some- 
thing so  distant  from  (he  secret  purpose  of  their 
heart,  that  (he  imagination  of  the  unguarded  is 
touched  with  a  fondness,  which  grows  too  insensibly 
to  be  resis(ed.  Much  care  and  concern  for  the 
lady's  welfare,  to  seem  afraid  lest  she  should  be 
annoyed  by  the  very  air  which  surrounds  her,  and 
this  uttered  rather  with  kind  looka,and  exprewed  by 
an  itaterjection,  an  '  ah,'  or  an  '  oh,'  at  some  little 
hazard  in  moving  or  making  a  step,  than  in  any 
direct  profession  of  love,  are  the  methods  of  skilftd 
admirers.  They  are  honest  arts  when  their  purpose 
b  rach.  but  idfamoos  when  misapplied.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  many  a  young  woman  in  this  town  has 
had  her  heart  irrecoverably  won,  by  men  who 
have  not  made  one  advance  which  tir«  their  ad- 
mirers, though  the  females  languish  with  the  dtmost 
anxiety.  I  have  often,  by  way  of  ad*.ionition  to 
tny  fenale  readers,  given  them  warning  against 

•  Dryden'k  All  Ibr  Love,  act  lii. 


agreeable  company  of  the  other  aez,  except  they 
are  well  acquainted  with  their  chaiacten.  Woaca 
may  disguise  it  if  they  think  fit;  and  the  moic  to 
do  it,  they  may  be  angry  at  me  for  saying  it  {  hit 
I  say  it  is  natural  to  them,  that  they  have  m 
manner  of  approbation  of  men,  withont  some  de- 
gree of  love.  For  this  reason  he  li  danferoos  to 
be  entertained  as  a  friend  or  visiUnt,  who  is  capa- 
ble of  gaining  any  eminent  esteem  or  obscrvatioo, 
though  it  be  never  so  remote  from  pretensions  as  a 
lover.  If  a  man*s  heart  has  not  the  abhorreooe 
of  any  treacherous  design,  he  may  easily  improve 
approbation  into  kindncm,  and  kindness  into  pas* 
sion.  There  may  possibly  be  no  manner  of  love 
between  them  in  the  eyes  of  all  their  aoquaim- 
ance;  no,  it  is  all  friendships  and  yet  the>  may 
be  as  fond  as  shepherd  and  shepherdess  in  a  pas- 
toral; but  still  the  nymph  and  the  swain  saay  be 
to  each  other,  no  other,  I  warrant  yon,  than  Pj- 
lades  and  Orestes. 

( When  Lucy  decks  with  flowlm  her  cwelllhf  biwt, 
And  on  bcr  elbow  leans,  disseml>liag  teat; 
IJnable  to  refirain  my  madding  mind. 
Nor  sheep  nor  pasture  worth  my  care  I  flad.* 

*  Once  Delia  slept,  on  easy  moss  recllnV, 
Her  lovely  limbs  half  bare,  and  rude  the  wind» 
1  smooth'd  her  coats,  and  stole  a  silent  kiaas 
Condemn  me,  shepherds,  if  I  did  amiss.' 

Such  good  oflices  as  tlieae,  and  sisch  friendly 
thoughts  and  concerns  for  one  another,  are  whsit 
make  up  the  amity,  as  they  call  ii,  between  ssaa 
and  wonuu. 

It  is  the  permission  of  such  inlereomie,  that 
makes  a  young  woman  come  to  the  arms  of  her 
husband,  after  the  disappointment  of  foor  or  five 
passions  which  she  has  successively  had*  for  dilerrat 
men,  before  she  is  pmdentially  given  to  Urn  for 
whom  she  has  neither  love  nor  friendship.  Fbr 
what  should  a  poor  creature  do  (hat  haa  lost  all 
her  friends  I  There's  Marinet  the  agreeable  has,  to 
my  knowledge,  had  a  friendship  for  Lord  Wdfbrd, 
which  had  like  to  break  her  heart;  then  she  had 
so  great  a  friendship  for  Colonel  Hardy,  that  die 
could  not  endure  any  woman  else  shonid  do  aay 
thing  but  rail  at  him.  Many  and  fatal  have  been 
disasters  between  friends  who  have  fallen  out,  and 
these  resentments  are  more  keen  than  ever  those  of 
other  men  can  possibly  be :  but  in  tha*  It  happens 
unfbrtunately,  that  as  there. ought  to  be  nothiag 
concealed  from  one  frietad  to  another,  the  ftieads 
of  different  sexes  very  often  find  fatal  effects  from 
their  unanimity. 

For  my  part,  who  study  to  pass  life  in  ns  mnch 
innocence  and  tranquillity  as  I  can,.  T  shnn  the 
company  of  agreeable  women  as  mnch  na  poanMei 
and  most  confess  that  I  have,  though  a  tolerable 
good  philosopher,  but  a  low  opinion  of  Plaloaic 
love :  fbr  which  reason  I  thought  it  neoeanry  to 
^ive  my  fair  readers  a  caution  againa  it,  having, 
to  my  great  concern,  observed  the  waist  of  a  Pla- 
tonist  lately  swell  to  a  roundness  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  that  philoaophy. 
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SPECTATMl. 
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In  amort  h^e  omnia  intutU  vUia  .*  Ii^ruf, 
Stt^rieiona,  tniiiMctCttf,  indueUe, 
Bettiim,  jMjr  rumaii— — 

TER.  EoD.  act  1.  ic  1. 

It  is  the  ctpriekms  fttate  of  love,  to  be  attended  with  in- 
janc«,  mipicfoii*,  eomlilct,  troctt,  qmrrelUnf,  aod  le- 

coocilcment. 

iRALL  pablisb,  for  (be  eote rtainment  of  this  day, 
I  odd  sort  of  a  packet,  which  I  hare  just  received 
001  oDe  of  my  female  correspobdeotf. 

'KB.  SPBCTATOR, 

IncE  yon  haye  often  confessed  that  yon  are  not 
fpleasrd  your  papers  shoiild  Mmetimes  convey 
e  complaints  of  distreased  loyers  to  each  other, 
im  in  hopes  yon  will  favonr  one  who  f;\^t$  you 
I  nndonbted  instance  of  her  reformation,  and  at 
e  same  time  a  convinclnf  proof  of  the  happy  in- 
Koce  yoor  labours  have  had  orer  the  nuMt  incor- 
pbif  part  of  the  most  incorrigible  sex.  You 
lit  know,  sir,  I  am  ode  of  that  spedes  of  wo- 
rn, whom  yon  hate  often  charactensed  under  the 
flw  of  *<  Jilta^**  and  that  I  send  yon  these  lines 
well  to  do  pobKc  penanci?  for  having  so  long 
otimied  in  a  known  error,  as  to  beg.  pardon  i^ 
t  party  offended.  I  the  rather  choose  thb  way, 
caose  it  in  some  measure  answers  the  terms  on 
kich  he  intimated  the  breach  between  ns  might 
■riblj  be  made  up,  at  you  will  see  by  the  letter 
«nt  me  the  next  day  after  I  had  discarded  him ; 
Uch  I  thought  fit  to  send  you  a  copy  of,  that  yon 
gkc  the  better  know  the  whole  case. 
*  I  most  further  acquaint  you,  that  before  I  jilted 
n,  there  had  been  the  greatest  Intimacy  between 
for  a  year  and  a  balf  together,  during  all  which 
M I  cherished  his  hopes,  and  indulged  his  flame. 
bave  yon  to  guess,  after  this,  what  must  be  his 
rprisf,  when,  upon  his  pressing  for  my  full  con- 
it  one  day,  I  told  him  I  wondered  what  could 
ike  him  fancy  he  had  ever  any  place  in  my  affec- 
Qi.  His  own  sex  allow  him  sense,  and  all  ours 
Bd  breeding.  His  penon  is  such  as  might,  with- 
1  fanity,  iMke  him  believe  himself  not  incapa^ 
'  to  be  beloved.  Our  fortunes  indeed,  weighed 
^  nice  scale  of  interebt,  are  not  exactly  equal, 
lich  by  the  way  was  the  true  cause  of  my  jilting 
I;  and  I  had  the  assurance  to  acquaint  him  with 
i  following  maxim,  that  I  should  always  believe 
It  inao*s  passion  to  be  the  most  violent,  who 
Bid  offer  me  the  largest  settlement.  I  have  since 
ttged  my  opinion,  and^  have  endeavoured  to  let 
I  know  so  much  by  several  letters,  but  the  bar- 
ram  man  has  refused  them  aH  r  so  that  I  have 
way  left  of  writing  to  him  but  by  your  assist- 
K.  if  yon  can  bring  him  about  once  more,  I 
»fflise  to  send  you  all  gloves  and  favours,  and 
Jl  desire  the  ^our  of  Sir  Roger  and  yourself  to 
ad  isgodfaChen  to  my  first  boy. 
*  I  am,  SIR, 
*  Tour  most  obedient,  most  homble  servant, 

*  AMORXT.* 

*  PBILAMDBR  TO  AMORET. 
'  VADAV, 

AM  io  surprised  at  the  question  you  were  pleased 
ask  me  yesterday^ that  1  am  still  at  a  loss  what  to 
'  to  it  At  least  my  answer  would  be  too  long 
(roohle  yon  with,  as  k  wonid  come  from  st  per- 
il who,  it  Mems,  b  so  very  indifferent  to  you. 


Instead  of  it^  I  shall  only  recomttend  io  yoar  con' 
sideration  the  opinion  of  one  whose  sentiments  on 
these  matters  I  have  often  heard  yon  say  are  ex* 
tremely  just  ''  A  generous  aod  constant  pateion," 
sayp  your  favourite  author,  **  in  an  agreeable  lover, 
where  there  is  not  too  great  a  disparity  in  their 
circumstances,  is  the  greatest  blessing  that  can 
befal  a  person  beloved  t  and  if  overlooked  in  one» 
may  perhaps  never  be  found  in  another.** 

*  I  do  not,  however,  at  all  despair  of  being  very 
shortly  much  better  beloved  by  you  thanAntenor  is 
at  present ;  since,  whenever  my  fortune  shall  ex- 
ceed his,  you  were  pleased  to  intimate  your  pamion 
would  increase  accordingly. 

'  The  world  has  seen  me  shamefully  loje  that 
time  to  please  a  fickle  woman,  which  might  have 
been  employed  much  more  to  my  credit  and  ad- 
vantage in  other  pursuits.  I  shall  therefore  take 
the  liberty  to  acquaint  you,  however  harsh  it^may 
sound  in  »  lady's  ears,  that  thougl»  your  love-fit 
should  happen  to  return,  unless  you  could  contrive 
a  way  to  make  your  recantation  as  well  known  to 
the  public,  as  they  are  already  apprised  of  the 
manner  with  which  you  have  trwted  me,  you  shall 
never  more  see 

*  PHILAIIDBR.* 


*  AMORBT  TO  PHILANDBR. 


SIB, 


*  Upon  reflection,  I  find  the  iiyury  I  have  done 
both  to  you  and  myself  to  be  so  great,  that,  though 
the  part  I  now  act  may  appear  contrary  to  that' 
decorum  usually  observed  by  our  sex,  yet  I  pur^ 
posely  break  through  all  rules,  that  my  repentance 
may  in  some  measure  equal  my  crime.  I  assure 
you,  that  in  my  present  hopes  of  recovering  you,  I 
loolc  upon  Antenor*8  estate  with  contempt  llie 
fop  was  here  yesterday  in  a  gilt  chariot  and  new 
liveries,  but  I  refused  to  see  him.  Though  I  dread* 
to  meet  your  eyes,  after  what  has  passed,  I  flatter 
myself,  that,  amidst  all  their  confubion,  yon  will 
discover  such  a  tenderness  in  mine,  as  none  caa 
imitate  but  those  who  love.    I  shall  be  all  this 

month  at  Lady  D ^*s  in  the  coilntry  »  but.  the 

woods,  the  fields,  and  gardens,  without  Philander^ 
afford  no  pleasures  to  the  unhappy 

*  AXORET.' 

'  I  must  desire  you,  dear  Mr.  Spectator,  to  pub* 
lish  this  my  letter  to  Philander  as  soon  as  po«ible» 
and  to  assure  him  that  I  know  nothing  at  all  of  the 
death  of  his  rich  uncle  in  Gloucestershire.' 


BUDOBLL. 
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•  qum 


Ipu  sibi  tradU  SptciaUT- 

HOR.  Ars  Poet  ver.  181. 

By  tbc  Spectttor  given  to  hlmaelt 

t 

Wbbb  I  to  publish  all  theadvertisomcDtt  I  receive 
from  different  hands,  and  persons  of  different  cir- 
cumstances and  quality,  the  very  mention  of  them, 
without  reflections  on  the  several  subjects,  would 
raise  all  the  passions  which  can  be  felt  by  hnmaa 
minda.  Am  instances  of  this,  I  shall  give  you  two 
or  three  letters  {  the  writers  of  which  can  have  no 
recourse  io  any  legal  power  for  redress,  and  seem 
to  have  written  rather  to  vent  their  sorrow  than  t« 
receive  consolation. 
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SPECtATOR. 


♦  : 


*  MS.  8PBCTAT0K, 

*  I  JkM  a  yooDg  woman  of  beauty  and  qoalUy,  aad 
•uitably  married  to  a  ^ntleraao  who  doats  oo  me. 
But  this  penoD  of  mine  is  the  object  of  an  anjost 
pamion  in  a  nobleman  who  is  very  intimate  with 
my  hoeband.  This  friendship  pives  him  very  easy 
access,  and  frequent  opportunities  of  entertaining 
me  apart.  My  heart  is  in  the  utmost  anguish,  and 
my  face  is  covered  over  with  confusion,  when  I 
impart  to  you  another  circumstance,  which  is,  that 
my  mother,  the  most  mercenary  of  all  women,  is 
gained  by  this  false  friend  of  my  husband's  to  soli- 
cit me  for  him.  I  am  frequently  chid  by  the  poor 
believiog  man  my  husband,  for  showing  an  impa- 
tienca  of  his  friend*s  ciimpany;  and  I  am  nerer 
alone  with  my  mother,  but  she  tells  me  stories  of 
the  discretionary  part  of  the  world,  and  such  a 
one,  and  such  a  one,  who  are  guilty  of  as  much  as 
■be  advises  me  to.  She  laughs  at  my  astonishment; 
and  seems  to  hint  to  me,  that  as  virtuous  as  she  has 
always  appeared,  I  am  not  the  daughter  of  her  hos- 
band!  It  is  possible  that  printing  this  letter  may 
relieve  me  from  the  unnatural  importunity  of  my 
mother,  aod  the  perfidious  courtship  of  my  bus* 
band^s  friend.  I  nave  an  unfeigned  love  of  virtue, 
and  am  resolved  to  preserve  my  innocence.  The 
only  way  I  can  think  of  to  avoid  the  fatal  conse^ 
queoces  of  the  discovery  of  this  matter,  is  to  fly 
away  fur  ever,  vihich  I  most  do  to  avoid  my  hus- 
band's fatal  resentment  against  the  man  who  at< 
tempts  to  abuse  him,  and  the  shame  of  exposing  a 
parent  to  infamy.  The  persons  concerned  will 
know  these  circumstances  relate  to  them;  and, 
though  the  regard  to  virtue  is  dead  in  them,  I  have 
some  hopes  from  their  fear  of  shame  upon  reading 
this  in  your  paper  {  which  I  coiynre  you  to  pub- 
lish, if  you  have  any  compassion  for  li\|nred  vir- 
tue. 

*  SYLVIA.* 
*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  All  the  husband  of  a  woman  of  merit,  but  am 
Allien  in  love,  as  they  call  it,  with  a  lady  of  her 
acquaintance,  who  is  going  to  be  married  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  deserves  her.  I  am  in  a  trust  relating  to 
this  lady's  fortune,  which  makes  my  concurrence  in 
this.matter  necessary ;  but  I  Imve  so  irresistible  a 
rage  and  envy  rise  in  me  when  I  consider  his  future 
happiness,  that  against  all  reason,  equity,  and  com- 
mon justice,  1  am  ever  playing  mean  tricks  to 
suspend  the  nuptials.  I  have  no  manner  of  hopes 
for  myself:  Emilia,  for  so  1*11  call  her,  is  a  woman 
of  the  most  strict  virtue;  her  lover  is  a  gentleman 
whom  of  all  others  I  could  wish  my  friend :  but 
envy  and  jealousy^  though  placed  so  uiyostly,  waste 
my  very  being ;  and,  with  the  torment  and  sense  of 
a  demon,  I  am  ever  cursing  what  I  cannot  but  ap- 
prove. I  wbh  it  were  the  iMginning  of  repentance, 
that  I  sit  down  and  describe  my  present  disposition 
with  so  hellish  an  aspect;  but  at  present  tlie  de- 
'  struction  of  these  two  excellent  persons  would  be 
more  welcome  to  me  than  their  happiness.  Mr. 
Spectator,  pray  let  me  have  a  paper  on  these  ter- 
rible groundlesi  sufferings,  and  do  all  you  can  to 
exorcise  crowds  who  are  in  some  degree  pomemed 
ai  lam. 

*  CAHIBAL.* 
*  MB.  SPaCTATOU, 

*  I  BAVB  no  other  means  but  tiih  to  ezprew  my 
thanks  to  one  man,  and  my  rcMntment  against  an- 
otlwr.  My  eireumstaacet  are  as  follow:  i  have 
buuB  for  fiva  yean  last  past  courted  by  a  gentle^ 


man  of  greater  fortune  than  I  ought  to  expert.  » 
the  market  for  womea  goe^    Ton  SMSt,  to  he  ««rr, 
have  observed  people  who  live  in  that  sort  of  «i , 
as  all  their  friends  reckon  it  will  be  a  match,  v: 
are  marked  out  by  all  the  worid  for  eadi  tt^„ 
In  this  view  we  have  been  regarded  for  Maict>w,| 
and  I  have  above  thete  three  years  loved  his  t'vi 
derty.    As  he  is  very  careful  of  his  fbctuie,  1 1^ 
ways  thooffht  he  lived  in  a  near  manner,  U  Ut  i^ 
what  he  thought  was  wanting  la  my  foitssr  i 
make  up  what  he  might  expect  in  anotiier.    W4a^ 
these  few  months  I  have  Observed  bis  carrisge  ^ 
much  altered,  and  he  has  affected  a  ocrtaio  s*  i 
getting  me  alone,  and  talking  witk  a  flughc> 
^ion  of  passionate  words,-  httw  I  am  not  t« 
resisted  longer,  how  irresistible  hb  wishes  vr, 
the  like.    As  long  as  I  have  been  acquaiated 
him,  I  could  not  on  such  occasions  say  doi 
to  him,  **  You  know  you  ma>  make  ase  yi 
you  please.*'    But  the  other  nig|ht  he  with 
frankness  and  impudence  explained  to  me,  Ihs: 
thought  of  me  only  as  a  mistress.     I  amwnri 
declaration  as  it  deserved;  npota  wbtch  be 
doubled  the  terms  on  which  he  pftvpoied  m\  jA 
ing.   When  my  anger  heightened  apon  him,  he  u 
me  he  was  sorry  be  had  made  so  little  ase  o( 
unguarded  hours  we  had  been  together  <o 
from  company,  ^  as  indeed,**  continued  hr, 
we  are  at  present.**    I  flew  fron  htm  to  a  s 
bonring  gentlewoman's  boose,  and^  thoo^ii  het 
band  was  in  the  room,  threw  nsyaelf  on  a 
and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tean.    My  friw 
sired  her  husband  to  leave  the  rooai.    **  Bat,** 
he,  **  tliere  is  something  so  extraordinarv  is 
that  I  will  partake  in  the  aOictioo;  ags4,te 
what  It  will,  she  is  so  much  yoor  friend,  ihsl 
knows  you  may 'command  wbat  services  I  os 
her.'*    The  man  sat  down  by  me,  and  spohe  is 
a  brother,  that  1  told  him  my  wMeaflUctiM. 
spoke  of  the  iiyury  done  me  witk  so 
nation,  and  animated  me  againot  the  love  hr 
he  saw  I  had  for  the  wretch  wtw  would  hiw 
trayed  me,  with  so  much  reason  and 
my  weakness,  that  I  doubt  not  of  mj 
His  wife  and  he  are  my  comforten, 
der  no  more  restraint  in  their  company  tkas  «f 
were  alone ;  and  I  doubt  not  iNit  ia  a  isn 
contempt  aad  hatred  will  take  place  of  the 
of  alTection  to  a  rascal.  ^ 

*  I  am«  sn, 

*  Your  uflectieoate  reader. 

*noena«- 


*  MR.  SPBCTATOa* 

*  I  HAo  the  misfortune  to  be  aa  uncle 
knew  ray  nephews  from  my  niecoi  aad  m*  v 
are  grown  up  to  better  acquaintaooe,  thty  dmr  ■ 
the  respect  they  owe.  One  upbraidrme  with  kra 
their  (Stmiliar,  another  will  haiAy  be 
that  I  am  an  uncle,  a  third  calls  me  littk 
and  a  fourth  tells  me  them  is  no  duty  at  ail  i*s 
lucle.  I  have  a  brotber4B4aw,  whaie  «0  W 
win  all  my  aflecUoo,  nnlem  you  diall  thiU  ^ 
worthy  of  your  ougm8aace«  and  will  be  fkti^  "^ 

Erescribesome  rules  for  our  future  mnprscd  ^ 
iviour.  It  wiU  be  worthy  the  pafikirisntij 
your  geaius  to  lay  down  lutas  for  bis  imdurt.  «u 
was,  as  It  were,  bom  aa  old  maai  ia  whc¥  iH 
will  muck  oblige,  sia, 

'  Yoor  most  obedleat  smust. 
*  counojrs  i 
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KMOS,    THURSDAY,  JUNE  12, 1712. 

Qui  mor€»  hominum  muUorum  tidit 

HOR.  An  Poet  rer.  142. 

Wbo  uuoT  towns*  and  change  of  manners  saw. 

ROSCOMMON. 

f  isir  I  comiiler  tkis  great  city  in  ita  several  qoar- 
Ys  and  divisioiia,  I  IqolL  npoo  it  as  an  a^regate 
f  Tartons  Bation  diatingaiMiad  from  each  otlier  by 
teir  respective  OMtoaWy  mannen,  and  iotereflB, 
%t  coorta  of  two  coontrica  do  not  so  much  differ 
MB  one  anotlier,  as  tlie  court  and  city,  in  their 
ecaliar  wa>s  of  life  and  con  venation.    In  short, 
K  ifdiabilaats  of   St.  Jamea^s,  notwithatanding 
lejUve  under  the  same  lawa,  and  spealc  the  same 
■fraage,  are  a  distinct  people  from  those  of 
leapside,  who  are  likewise  removed  from  those 
r  die  Temple  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  Smith- 
eld  en  the  other,  by  seveial  climates  and  deg reea 
I  Ibeir  way  of  thinking  and  conyersing  together. 
For  tUa  rroaoo,  when  any  public  affair  is  upon 
le  aavil,  I  love  to  hear  the  reflections  that  arise 
pan  it  in  the  several  diatricta  and  pariahea  of  Lon- 
00  and  WestiaiBster,  and  to  ramble  op  and  down 
wbole  day  together,  in  order  to  make  myself  ac- 
saioted  with  thie  opinions  of  my  ingeniooa  country, 
vo.  By  tUs  means  I  know  the  faces  of  all  the  princi- 
•IpoUticiana  within  the  billa of  mortality:  and  aa 
my  coflee-hooie  haa  aome  particular  statesman  be- 
Mfiof  to  it,  vrko  is  the  month  of  the  atreet  where 
e  lives,  I  ahrsya  take  care  to  place  myself  near 
iai,  in  order  to  know  hia  judgment  on  the  present 
Mtve  of  affiUn.    Hie  hat  progrem  that  1  made 
riib  this  intention  was  about  three  montha  ago, 
rhea  we  had  a  carreat  report  of  the  King  of 
'Aace  s  death.    Aa  I  foresaw  this  would  produce 
)  lew  face  of  thina  in  Europe,  and  many  euriona 
pecidBtiona  in  our  British  coffee-hottea,  I  waa  very 
^simuB  to^  learn  the  thoughts  of  our  most  eminent 
oliijcians  on  that  occasion. 
That  I  might  begin  aa  near  the  fonnUiin-head  as 
■■ible,  I  Ani  of  all  called  in  at  St.  James's, 
rliere  1  found  the  vrhirte  outward  room  in  a  bnx  of 
•litick    The  speoilations  were  but  very  indiffe* 
M  towards  the  door,  but  grew  finer  aa  you  ad* 
■need  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  were 
ivery  much  improved  by  a  knot  of  theorists,  who 
U  in  the  ioner  room,  within  the  steams  of  tlie  cof- 
ee^,  thai  1  there  heard  the  whole  Spanish  mo- 
uthy disposed  of,  and  all  the  line  of  Bourbon 
rovided  for  in  1cm  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
I  afliCTwarda  called  ia  at  Giles's,  where  I  saw  a 
«ard  of  French  gentlemen  sitting  upon  the  life 
fld  death  of  their  grand  monarque.    Those  among 
^  who  htfd  espoused  the  whig  interest*  very  po- 
Itivdy  aOrmed,  that  he  departed  this  life  about  a 
fttk  since,  and  therefere  proceeded  without  any 
■nher  delay  to  the  fdeaieof  their  friends  in  the 
aiiics,  and  to  their  own  rci^stablishment  {  but, 
ioding  they  could  not  agree  among  themselves,  I 
nceeded  on  my  iatendal  progress. 
Upon  my  arrival  ai  Jenny  l&i*s,  I  saw  an  alert 
vong  fellow  that  cocked  his  hat  upon  a  friend  of 
^  wbo  entered  just  at  the  same  time  with  my- 
(^If,  and  accosted  Mm  after  the  following  asanner: 
Well,  Jack,  the  old  prig  is  dead  at  last.    Sharp's 
Ik  word.    Now  or  aever,  boy.    Up  to  the  wails 
*f  Paris  directly.'    With  several  other  deep  reflec- 
ioDs  of  the  same  nature. 
1  met  with  very  little  variation  ia  the  politics  be- 


tween Charini^rom  and  Coventgardeo.  Aadnpon 
my  going  into  Will's,  I  found  &eir  discourse  was 
gone  off  from  the  death  of  the  French  king  to  that 
of  Monsieur  Boileau,  Racine^  Coraeille,  and  se- 
veral other  poets,  whom  they  regretted  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  persons  who  would  have  obliged  the 
world  with  very  noble  elegies  on  the  death  of  so 
great  a  prince,  and  so  eminent  a  patr^  of  learn- 
ing. 

At  a  coffee-house  near  the  Temple,  I  found  a 
couple  of  young  gentlemen  engaged  very  smartly  in 
a  dispute  on  the  succemion  to  the  Spanish  monarrhy. 
One  of  them  seemed  to  have  been  retalhed  as  ad- 
vocate for  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  other  for  hia 
Imperial  m%jesty.  They  were  both  for  regulating 
the  title  to  that  kingdom  by  the  statute  laws  of 
England :  but  finding  them  goitig  out  of  my  depth, 
I  passed  forward  to  Paul's  Church-yard,  where  1 
listenod  with  great  attention  to  a  learned  man  who 
gave  the  company  an  account  of  the  deplorable 
state  of  France  daring  the  minority  of  the  deceased 
king. 

I  then  turned  on  my  right  hand  into  Fish-street, 
where  the  chief  politician  of  that  quarter,  upon 
hearing  the  news,  (after  having  taken  a  pipe  of  to- 
bacco, and  ruminated  for  some  time)  '  If,  says  he, 
'  the  King  of  France  is  certainly  dead,  we  shall 
have  plenty  of  mackarel  this  season :  our  fishery 
will  not  be  disturbed  by  privateen,  as  it  has  been 
for  these  ten  years  past'  He  aflterwards  considered 
bow  the  death  of  thb  great  aoan  would  affect  our 
pilchards,  and  by  several  other  remarks  inf^ised  a 
general  joy  into  his  whole  audience. 

'  I  atterwards  entered  a  by-coffee-house,  that 
stood  at  the  upper  end  of  a  narrow  lane,  where  I 
met  with  a  non-juror,  engaged  very  warmly  with  a 
laceomn  who  was  the  great  support  of  a  neigh- 
bouring conventicle.  Tke  matter  in  debate  was» 
whether  the  late  French  king  was  most  like  Angus- 
tift  Cesar,  or  Nero.  The  controversy  was  carried 
on  with  great  heat  on  both  sides,  and  as  each  of 
them  looked  upon'  me  very  frequently  during  the 
coune  of  their  debate,  1  was  under  some  appre- 
hension that  they  would  appeal  to  me,  and  there« 
fore  laid  down  my  penny  at  the  bar,  and  made  the 
best  of  my  way  to  Cheapslde. 

T  |iere  gated  upon  the  signs  for  some  time  before 
I  found  one  to  my  purpose.  The  first  object  I 
met  in  the  coffee-room,  was  a  penon  who  expressed 
a  great  grief  for  the  death  of  the  French  kingi 
but,  upon  his  explaining  himself,  I  found  his  sor- 
row did  not  arise  from  the  lorn  of  the  monarch,  but 
for  his  having  sold  out  of  the  Bank  about  three 
days  before  he  heard  the  news  of  IL  Upon  which 
a  liaberdasher,  who  was  the  oracle  of  the  coffee^ 
house,  and  had  hb  drele  of  admirers  about  him, 
called  several  to  witness  that  he  had  declared  his 
opinion  above  a  week  before,  that  the  French  king 
was  certainly  dead  f  to  which  he  added,  that,  con- 
sidering the  late  advices  we  had  receiyed  from 
France,  it  was  impossible  that  it  could  be  other- 
wise. As  he  was  laying  these  together,  and  dic- 
tating to  his  hcaren  with  great  authority,  there 
caaae  in  a  gentleumn  from  Garraway's,  who  told 
us  that  there  were  several  letters  from  France  just 
come  In,  with  advice  that  the  king  was  4n  good 
health,  and  was  gone  out  a  hunting  the  yery  morn- 
ing the  post  came  away:  upon  which  the  habep* 
dasher  stole  off  hia  hat  that  hung  upon  a  wooden 
peg  by  him,  and  retired  to  hia  shop  with  great  con- 
fusion. This  intelligence  put  a  stop  to  my  travels, 
which  I  had  prosecated  with  so  much  satisfaction ; 
not  being  a  little  pleased  to  hear  so  many  different 
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opinioof  opon  lo  gtemi  an  erent,  aod  to  observe 
bow  oaturally  upon  sucb  a  piece  of  news  every 
Aoe  is  apt  to  consider  it  witb  regard  to  bis  particu. 
lar  interest  and  advantage. 

ATfDUOVp  *  L, 

N*  404.    FRIDAY,  JUNE  IS,  ni«. 


Hon  omnia  possumus  omnes. 

VIRG.  Eel.  vili.  ver.  0S. 

'     With  diffnent  talents  forni'4,  we  variously  excel. 

Katdrb  does  nothing  in  vain :  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  has  appointed  every  thing  to  a  certain  nse 
and  purpose,  and  determined  it  to  a  settled  coarse 
and  sphere  of  action,  from  which  if  it  in  the  least 
deviates,  it  becomes  unfit  to  answer  those  ends  for 
which  it  was  designed.  In  like  manner  it  is  in  the 
dispositions  of  society ;  the  civil  economy  is  formed 
in  a  chain,  as  well  as  the  natural :  and  in  either  case 
the  breach  bat  of  one  link  puts  the  whole  in  some 
disorder.  It  is,  I  think,  pretty  plain,  that  most 
of  the  absurdity  and  ridicale  we  meet  with  in  the 
world,  is  generally  owing  to  the  impertinent  af- 
fectation of  excelling  in  characters  men  are  not  fit 
for,  and  for  which  nature  never  designed  them. 

Every  man  has  one  or  more  qualities  which  may 
make  him  useful  both  to  himself  and  others.  Na- 
ture never  fails  of  pointing  them  oot ;  and  while 
the  infant  continues  under  her  guardianship,  she 
brings  him  on  in  his  way,  and  then  ofTen  herself  for 
a  guide  in  what  remains  of  the  journey  t  if  he  pro- 
ceeds In  that  course  he  can  hardly  miscarry.  Na- 
ture makes  good  her  engagements;  for,  as  she 
never  promises  what  she  is  not  able  to  perform,  so 
she  never  fails  of  performing  what  she  promises. 
But  the  misfortune  is,  men  despise  what  they  may 
be  masters  of^  and  aJTect  what  they  are  not  fit  for ; 
they  reckon  themselves  already  possessed  of  what 
their  genius  inclined  them  to,  and  so  bend  all  their 
ambition  to  excel  in  what  is  out  of  their  reach. 
Thus  they  destroy  the  use  of  their  natural  talents, 
in  the  same  manner  as  covetous  men  do  their  quiet 
and  repose ;  they  can  enjoy  no  satisfaction  in  what 
they  have,  because  of  the  absurd  inclination  they 
are  possessed  with  for  what  they  have  not.       ^ 

Cleanthes  had  good  sense,  a  great  memory,  and 
a  constitution  capable  of  the  closest  application. 
In  a  word,  there  was  no  profession  in  which  Cle- 
anthes might  not  have  made  a  very  good  figure: 
but  this  won't  satisfy  htm  t  he  takes  up  an  unac- 
countable fondness  for  the  character  of  a  fine  gen- 
tleman; all  his  thoughts  are  bent  upon  this:  in- 
stead of  attending  a  dissection,  frequenting  the 
courts  of  justice,  or  studying  the  fiatben,  Cleanthes 
reads  plays,  dances,  dresses,  and  spends  his  time  in 
drawing-rooms  i  instead  of  being  a  good  lawyer, 
divine,  or  physician,  Cleanthes  is  a  downright 
coxcomb,  and  will  remain  to  all  that  know  him  a 
contemptible  example  of  talents  misapplied.  It  is 
to  this  affectation  the  world  owes  its  whole  race  of 
coxcombs.  Nature  in  her  whole  drama  never  drew 
mch  a  part ;  she  has  sometimes  made  a  fool,  but  a 
coxcomb  is  always  of  a  man*s  own  making,  by 
applying  his  talents  otherwise  than  Nature  design- 
ed, who  ever  bears  a  high  resentment  for  being  put 
out  of  her  coune,  and  never  fails  of  taking  her  re- 
venge on  those  that  do  so.  Opposing  her  tendency 
In  tbe  application  of  a  man's  parts,  has  the  same 
success  as  declining  from  her  course  in  the  pro- 
duction of  vegetables,  by  the  assis^nce  of  art 
hot-bed.    We  aiay  possibly  extort  u  un- 


willing plant, or  an  unthaely  salad;  but  hsvvni, 
how  tasteless  and  insipid !  Just  as  insipid  si  iv 
poetry  of  Valcrio.  Valerio  bad  au  univcnil  ciu- 
racter,  was  genteel,  had  learning,  tboo^t  jwilt, 
spoke  correctly ;  It  was  believed  iImiv  wai  mmkuz 
in  which  Valerio  did  not  excel ;  and  it «« 10  f* 
true,  that  there  was  but  one:  Valerio  had  do f^ 
nius  for  poetry,*yet  he  is  resolved  to  be  a  pod :  w 
writes  verses,  and  takes  great  pains  to  coaviaor  ar 
town  that  Valerio  b  not  that  extnocdiaary  poM 
he  was  taken  for. 

If  men  would  be  content  to  graft  upon  Nstar. 
and  assist  her  operations,  what  migbty  cfiecbs't^ 
we  expect !  Tally  would  not  stand  so  mack  si«ip 
in  oratofy,  Virgil  in  poetry,  or  Cmsar  in  war.  T« 
build  upon  Nature,  b  laying  tbe  fonadatioa  9pm 
a  rock ;  every  thing  disposes  itself  into  order  « t 
were  of  course,  ami  the  whole  work  Is  half  4m 
as  soon  as  undertaken.  Cicero*s  gemus  ioriisH 
him  to  oratory,  VirgiPs  to  follow  tbe  tiaia  of  tk 
Muses;  they  piously  obeyed  the  admoaitiea,  ri 
were  rewarded.  Had  Virgil  attended  the  kv.'« 
modest  and  ingenuous  virtue  would  sarelv  hn 
made  bat  a  very  indifferent  figure;  and  TdBu 
declamatory  inclination  would  have  Iwea  as  sida 
in  poetry.  Nature,  if  left  to  beradf,  leadi  m  m 
in  the  best  course,  but  will  do  nothing  bj  campshM* 
and  constraint;  and  if  we  are  not  satisicd  to  ftkrr 
way,  we  are  always  the  greatest  mattienn  by  il 

Wherever  Nature  designs  a  productioa,  ifce  iV 
ways  disposes  seeds  proper  for  it,  which  are  tisbi^ 
lately  necessary  to  the  formatioo  of  any  anni  cr 
intellectual  excellence,  as  thev  are  10  the  btK 
and  growth  of  plants;  and  1  kaow  not  by  «^ 
fate  aod  folly  it  is  that  men  are  taught  m  » 
reckon  him  equally  absurd  that  will  write  irrni 
in  spite  of  Nature,  with  that  gardeaer  that  ^mH 
undertake  to  raise  a  jonquil  or  tulip  withesi  ttr 
help  of  their  respective  seeds. 

As  there  is  no  good  or  bad  quality  that  don  sr 
affect  both  sexes,  so  it  is  not  to  be  imagiaed  b«: 
the  fair  sex  must  have  suffered  by  an  afiiectatisa  4 
this  nature,  at  least  as  much  as  the  other.  Ite  J 
effect  of  it  is  in  none  so  oonsplcaous  as  ia  tW  tt« 
opposite  characters  of  Csellaaad  Iras:  C^iaha 
all  the  charms  of  person,  together  with  as  sbw- 
dant  sweetness  of  nature,  but  waots  wit,  aai  te 
a  very  ill  voice;  Iras  is  ugly  and  ungcntH,  ^ 
has  wit  and  good  sense.  If  Cselia  would  hr  «ik«. 
her  beholden  would  adore  her;  if  Iras  wooidcsh. 
her  hearers  would  admire  her;  bat  Cmlia'i  uac* 
runs  incessantly,  while  Iras  gUea  hei^f  silrsiv* 
and  soft  languors,  so  that  it  Is  difikult  to  ptntt^r 
one's  self  that  Celia  has  beauty,  and  Ini  «« 
each  neglects  ber  own  excellence,  and  isaahiii«» 
of  the  other*s  character;  Iras  would  he  thsufh  a 
have  as  much  beauty  as  Cselia,  and  Cdia  ss  ttA 
wit  as  Iras. 

The  great  mlsfoitone  of  this  affectatiea  is  ihi 
men  not  oidy  lose  a  good  quality,  but  also  eostivi 
a  bad  one.    They  not  only  are  nnfit  for  what  ckn 
were  designed,  but  they  assign  themselves  ts  v^ 
they  are  not  fit  for ;  and,  instead  of  makimghftn 
good  figure  one  way,  voMke  a  very  ridical—  <"' 
another.    If  Semanthe  would  have  beea  nn*"' 
with  her  natural  complcxioa,  she  might  snil  k*« 
been  celebrated  by  the  name  of  tbe  aiifcW«sf«{ 
but  Semaathe  has  taken  up  an  affcciataaa  la  «htf 
and  red,  and  is  now  distinguished  by  the  chsntfcr 
of  the  lady  that  paint!  so  welU    Ittawsr<,flMd 
the  world  be  reformed  to  the  ohedioace  «f  *| 
famed  dictate, '  Follow  Nature,*  which  ihr  One» 
of  DdphoB  praaoiwoed  to  Ooera  «bea  he  c* 
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raltrd  what  coone  of  slwliei  he  should  punoe, 
we  dwuld  fee  almost  every  man  as  emineot  in  his 
proper  sphere  as  Tolly  was  in  bis,  and  should  la  a 
very  short  time  find  impertinence  and  affectation 
banished  from  aroooi;  the  women,  and  coxcombs 
sad  &he  characten  from  amoo^  the  men.  For  my 
part,  I  could  never  consider  this  preposterous  re- 
poignancy  to  nature  any  otherwise,  than  not  only 
as  the  i^realest  folly,  bat  also  one  of  the  most  hei- 
noiB  crimes,  since  it  is  a  direct  opposition  to  the 
disposition  of  Providence,  and  (as  Tully  expresses 
it)  like  the  sin  of  the  giants,  an  actual  rebellion 
s^iut  heaven^ 

[Supposed  to  be  1»ope.]  Z. 


Ko  405.    SATURDAY,  JUNE  U,  1712. 

Mi>.ffoif7«?  *Exaijyoy*  h  it  f  ^rva  Ti^iir'  axtnuy. 

HOM.  Iliad  I.  ver.  472. 

Wiib  hymns  divine  the  joyous  bsnquet  end«; 
The  Px'ans  Irngtheu'd  till  the  sun  descend*: 
The  Grnks  resiorM  the  grateful  note  a  prolong  j 
Apollo  listens,  and  approves  the  song. 

POPE. 

I  AX  very  sorry  to  fiod^  by  the  opera  bills  for  this  day, 
that  we  are  likely  to  lose  the  greatest  performer  in 
dramatic  music  that  is  now  living,  or  that  perhaps 
ever  appeared  upon  a  stage.  I  need  not  acquaint 
ny  reader,  that  I  am  speaking  of  Signior  Nicoltni. 
The  t«wn  is  highly  obliged  to  that  excellent  artist, 
fsr  having  shown  us  the  Kalian  music  in  Its  per- 
fectioD,  as  well  as  for  that  generous  approbation 
hf  lately  gave  to  an  opera  *  of  our  own  conotry, 
is  which  the  composer  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to 
the  beauty  of  the  words,  by  following  that  noble 
example,  which  has  been  set  him  by  the  greatest 
fi>reticn  masters  in  that  art. 

I  could  heartily  wnh  there  was  the  same  appli- 
cation and  endeavoors  to  coUlvate  and  improve 
Mir  dmrchnnaslc,  as  have  been  lately  bestowed  on 
(hat  of  the  stage*  Our  composers  bare  one  very 
?rcat  incitement  to  it.  They  are  sure  to  meet^with 
eicellent  words,  and  at  the  same'  time  a  wonder- 
tsl  variety  of  them.  There  is  no  passion  that  is 
iM)t  finely  expressed  in  those  parts  of  the  inspired 
writings  which  are  proper  for  divine  songs  and  an- 
thems. 

There  is  a  certain  coldness  and  iadiiference  in 
^  phrases  of  our  European  languages,  when  they 
tre  compared  with  the  oriental  forms  of  speech ; 
uid  it  happens  very  luckily,  that  the  Hebrew  idioms 
"CO  into  the  English  tongue  with  a  particular  grace 
uid  beauty.  Onr  language  has  received  innu- 
Deiable  elegancies  and  fmprovements,  from  that 
ofusioD  of  Hebraisms,  which  are  derived  to  it  out 
>f  the  poetical  passages  in  holy  writ.  They  give 
t  force  and  energy  to  onr  expression,  warm  and 
tniinate  our  language,  and  convey  our  thoughts  in 
nore  ardent  and  intense  phrases,  than  any  that  are 
0  be  met  with  in  our  own  tongue.  There  is  some- 
hin«r  so  pathetic  in  this  kind  of  diction,  that  it 
»ften  ids  the  mind  in  a  flame,  knd  makes  our 
'4'art9  burn  within  us.  How  cold  and  dead  does  a 
>rayer  appear,  that  is  composed  in  the  most  eie- 
;aot  and  polite  forms  of  speech,  which  are  natural 

*  Calyno  aod  Tckmacfeus,  wiMsa  by  Mr.  Hoxhts,  and 
nsposeibyOsUianL 


to  our  tongue,  when  It  is  not  heightened  by  that 
solemnity  of  phrase  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
sacred  writings !  It  has  been  said  by  some  of  the 
ancients,  that  if  the  gods  were  to  talk  with  men, 
they  would  certainly  speak  in  Pluto's  st>le;  but  I 
think  we  may  say  with  justice,  that  when  mortals 
converse  with  their  Creator,  they  cannot  do  it  in 
so  proper  a  style  as  tn  that  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
If  any  one  would  judge  of  the  beauties  of  poetry 
that  are  to  be  met  t^ith  in  the  divine  writings,  and 
examine  how  kindly  the  Hebrevr  manners  of  speech 
mi X  and  incorporate  w  ith  the  Engl ish language ;  aftei' 
having  perused  the  book  of  Psalms,  let  him  read  a 
literal  translation  of  Horace  or  Pindar.  He  will 
find  in  these  two  last  such  an  absurdity  and  confu- 
sion of  style,  with  such  a  comparative  povert>  of 
imagination,  as  will  make  him  very  sensible  of  what 
I  have  been  here  advancing. 

Since  we  have  therefore  such  a  treasury  of  words, 
so  lieaotifnl  in  themselves,  and  so  proper  for  the 
airs  of  music,  I  eannot  but  wonder  that  persons  of 
distinction  should  give  so  little  attention  and  en- 
couragement to  that  kind  of  mtisic,  which  would 
have  its  foundation  in  reason,  and  which  would 
improve  our  virtue  in  proportion  as  ft  raises  our 
delight.  The  passions  that  are  excited  by  or- 
dinary compositions  generally  flow  from  such  silly 
and  absurd  occasions,  that  a  man  Is  ashamed  to 
reflect  upon  them  seriously;  but  the  fear,  the  love, 
the  sorrow,  the  indignation  that  are  awakened  in 
the  mind  by  hymns  and  anthems,  make  the  heart 
better,  and  proceed  from  such  causes  as  arc  alto-  • 
gether  reasonable  and  praise-worthy.  Pleasure  and 
duty  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  greater  our  satufac- 
tion  is,  the  greater  is  our  religion. 

Music  among  those  who  were  styled  the  chosen 
people  was  a  religious  art.  The  songs  of  Sion, 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  were  In  high  re- 
pute among  the  courts  of  the  eastern  monarchs, 
were  nothing  else  but  psalms  and  pieces  of  poetry 
that  adored  or  celebrated  the.  Supreme  Being. 
The  greatest  conqueror  in  this  holy  nation,  after 
the  manner  of  the  old  Grecian  lyrics,  did  not  only 
compose  the  words  of  his  divine  odes,  but  generally 
set  them  to  music  himself;  after  which,  his  works, 
though  they  were  consecrated  to  the  tabernacle, 
became  the  national  entertainment,  as  weU  as  the 
devotion  of  his  people. 

The  first  original  of  the  drama  was  a  reli^outf 
worship  consisting  only  of  a  chorus,  which  was  no- 
thing else  but  a  hymn  to  a  deity.  As  luxury  and 
voluptuousness  prevailed  over  innocence  and  reli- 
gion, thb  form  of  worship  degenerated  into  tra- 
gedies; in  which,  however,  the  chorus  so  far  re- 
membered Its  first  office,  as  to  brand  every  thing 
that  was  vicious,  and  recommend  every  thing 
that  was  laudable,  to  intercede  with  heaven  for 
the  innocent,  and  to  implore  its  vengeance  on  the 
criminal. 

Homer  and  Heslod  intimate  to  us  how  this  art 
should  be  appHed,  vwhen  they  represent  the  muses 
as  surrsiunding  Jupiter,  and  warbling  their  hymns 
about  his  throne^  I  might  show,  from  Innumerable 
passages  In  ancient  writers,  not  only  that  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  were  made  use  of  in  their  reli-* 
gious  worship,  but  that  their  most  favourite  diver- 
sions were  filled  with  songs  and  hymns  to  theif  re- 
spective deities.  Had  we  frequent  entertainments 
of  this  nature  among  us,  they  would  not  a  tittle 
purify  and  exalt  onr  passions,  give  our  thoughts  a 
proper  turn,  and  cherish  those  difine  impulses  in  the 
soul,  which  every  one  feeU  that  has  not  stifled  then 
by  sensual  and  Immoderate  pleasures. 
Music,  when  thus  applied,  raises  noble  htats  la 
9m 
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the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  filb  it  with  great  con- 
ceptions. It  strengthens  devotion,  and  advances 
praise  into  rapture,  lengthens  out  every  act  of 
worship,  and  produces  more  lasting  and  permanent 
impressions  in  the  mind,  than  those  which  accom- 
pany any  transient  form  of  words  which  are  uttered 
in  the  ordinary  method  of  religious  worship* 


ADDISON. 


N«  406.    MONDAY,  JUNE  16,  1712. 

ITcc  tiudia  adoUteeMiam  atunt,  tentetuUm  aibUcianl, 
§eeundaa  re»  omani,  advertu  $olatium  tt  pe^iligium 
jnraherU  ;  delectant  domi,  non  impediunt  /ttrit ;  per- 
noUant  nobi$cum,  pcrtgrinemLur,  rusticaTtiur. 

TUtL. 

Thcie  8tudM§  improve  yoatb  i  deltght  old  age ;  are  the  or- 
nament of  pmperity,  and  refuge  of  advcnity ;  please  at 
home ;  are  no  incumbrance  abroad ;  lodge  with  ua ;  tra- 
vel with  ua,  and  retire  into  the  ooontry  with  ua. 

Tbb  following  lelten  bear  a  pleasing  image  of  the 
joys  and  satisfactions  of  a  private  life.  The  first 
is  from  a  gentleman  to  a  friend,  for  whom  he  has 
a  very  s^reat  respect,  and  to  whom  he  communi- 
cates the  satisfaction  be  takes  in  retirement;  the 
other  is  a  letter  to  me,  occasioned  by  an  ode  writ- 
ten by  my  Lapland  lover  f :  th'is  correspondent  Is 
lo  kind  as  to  translate  another  of  SchefTer^s  songs 
in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  I  publish  them  to- 
gether, that  the  young  and  old  may  find  something 
in  the  same  paper  which  may  be  suitable  to  their 
respective  tastes  in  solitude ;  for  I  know  no  fault 
in  toe  description  of  ardent  desires,  provided  they 
are  honourable^ 

*  DCAR  SIR, 

You  have  obliged  me  with  a  very  kind  letter  i  by 
firhich  I  find  you  shift  the  scene  of  your  life  from 
the  town  to  the  country^  and  enjoy  that  mixed  state 
which  wise  men  both  delight  in,  and  are  qualified 
for.  Methinks  most  of  the  philosophers  and  mo- 
ralists have  run  too  much  into  extremes,  in  praising 
entirely  either  solitude  or  public  life;  in  the  for- 
mer men  generally  grow  useless  by  too  much  rest, 
and  in  the  latter  are  destroyed  by  too  much  preci- 
pitation ;  as  waters  lying  still,  putrify  and  are  good 
for  nothing ;  and  running  violently  on,  do  but  the 
more  mischief  in  their  pamage  to  others,  and  are 
swallowed  up  and  kwt  the  sooner  themselves. 
Those  who,  like  you,  can  make  themselves  useful 
to  all  states,  should  be  like  gentle  streams,  that  not 
only  glide  through  lonely  vales  and  forests  amidst 
the  flocks  and  shepherds,  but  vbit  populous  towns 
In  their  course,  and  are  at  once  of  ornament  and 
service  to  them.  But  there  is  another  sort  of  people 
who  seem  designed  for  solitude,  those  I  mean  who 
have  more  to  hide  than  to  show.  As  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  one  of  those  of  whom  Seneca  nys, 
^  Tarn  umbratUei  tuni,  ut  pnUnt  in  turhido  esse 
mdaquid  im  hice  e§t"  Some  men,  like  pictures,  are 
fitter  for  a  comer  than  a  full  light ;  and  I  believe 
such  as  have  a  natural  bent  to  solitude  are  like 
waters  which  may  be  forced  into  fountains,  and 
exalted  to  a  great  height,  may  make  a  much  nobler 
figure,  and  a  much  louder  noise,  but  afler  all  ran 
more  smoothly,  equally  and  plentifully,  in  their 
•wn  natural  course  upon  the  ground.    The 
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deration  of  this  would  make  me  very  well 
tented  with  the  possession  onlvof  that  quiet  whick 
Cowley  calls  the  companion  or  ofaanrity ;  but  wht- 
ever  has  the  mows  too  for  his  comiwaiMs  as 
never  be  idle  enough  to  be  uneasy.  Tb«,  itr,  >m 
see  I  would  flatter  myself  Into  a  good  opiaisoU 
my  own  way  of  living :  Plutarch  just  now  toM  ae, 
that  it  is  in  human  life  as  in  a  game  at  Ubks,  mt 
may  wish  he  had  the  highest  cast,  bat  If  UichaKr 
be  otherwise,  he  Is  even  to  play  It  as  wcU  as  kt 
can,  and  mak€  the  best  of  it. 

*  I  am,  sm, 
*  Your  most  obliged, 
'and  most  hnnbte: 


SPBCTATOB, 
<  The  town  being  lo  well  pleased  with  the  fine  pk- 
ture  of  arUesB  love,  wUch  Nature  in^favd  tkc 
Laplander  to  paint  in  the  ode  >oa  lately  priatrd  *  i 
we  were  in  hopes  that  the  iogenloas  traadattr 
would  have  obliged  it  with  the  other  aba  «bx) 
Schefl'er  has  given  us;  bat  since  hehna  not,a  avt 
inferior  hand  has  ventured  to  send  yon  this. 

*  It  is  a  custom  with  the  northern  loven  to  i^ 
vert  themselves  with  a  song,  whilat  they  joaraey 
through  the  fenny  moors  to  pay  a  vWlto  their  ■» 
tresses.  This  is  addressed  by  the  lover  to  hii  ici» 
deer,  which  is  the  creature  that  in  that  eornH) 
supplies  the  vrant  of  horses.  The  cifcamHisca 
which  successively  present  themseWcs  to  hfaa  in  !■ 
way,  are,  I  believe  ymi  wiU  Aink,  aataralli  ii- 
terwoven.  The  anxiety  of  absence,  the  gIsMi- 
ness  of  the  roadk,  and  his  rasoltttioa  of  freqaMMt 
only  those,  since  those  only  can  carry  him  to  the  sk- 
ject  of  his  desirai4'the  dissatitfoctioa  he  expraan 
even  at  the  gieatest  swlftncw  with  which  he  ii  csr- 
ried,  and  his  joyfol  mrprlie  at  an  aneipcdc^ 
sight  of  his  mistrem  as  she  is  bailiinf, 
tifnlly  described  in  the  original. 

•  If  all  those  pretty  langes  of  rvral 
lost  in  the  imitation,  yet  possibly  ym  mny  ihiak  it 
to  let  this  supply  the  place  of  a  long  letter,  vkt 
want  of  leisure  or  indisporitlon  for  wrltiag  «t9 
not  permit  our  being  entertained  by  yoif  •»* 
hand.  I  propose  tnch  a  time,  beeaasr,  thos^^  * 
is  natural  to  have  a  fJDBdnem  for  what  oat  dta 
one*sself,  yet  I  assnre  yo«  1  vronld  not  harrtf? 
thing  of  mine  displace  a  single  Use  of  yoon. 

«  Hutte,  my  rein-deer,  and  let  oa  almbly  go 
Our  am*kx>us  Journey  through  this  drawy  wuSc  j 

Haale»  ny  retuHlcert  still,  itiU  thou  art  sooata«i 
Impetuoua  lore  demanda  the  llghtotaif^  kaalc. 

«  Around  ns  flir  the  rathy  noon  aK  tpicad ; 

Soon  will  the  eon  withdraw  Ma  checrfhl  rwjt 
Darkling  and  tii'd  we  ahaU  the  maiahea  Umd, 

No  lay  unsung  to  cheat  the  Sedloua  way. 

X  The  watry  kngth  of  them  mUoyiMBa  moan 
Doca  aU  the  flowty  mcadowa  prtdccMdj 

Through  tbeae  1  iy  to  her  my  soul  adomj 
Ye  flow'ry  meadowa,  empty  pride,  T 


*  The  letter  O  la  tuppoied  to  have  been  oaed  by  Addlaoa, 
M  the  cignature  to  aucn  of  theae  papcn  aa  were  aent  from  hia 
ofllce ;  or  pertaape  this  ilguiture  naned  those  which  had  beea 
aketchcd  at  Oxmd. 

♦  teell09lf. 


<•  Bach  moment  ftom  the  chafmcr  rm  eoaii^ 
My  breaat  U  tortttr*d  with  Impatiest  tos 

Fly,  my  rein-deer,  fly  swifter  than  the  wtad, 
Tliy  Urdy  fcet  wtaf  with  mj  Acfoc  '~^ 


«  Our  pleasing  toil  will  then  be  sooa  o'topa}4r 
And  thou,  In  wonder  loat,  abalt  view  my  Bfe^ 

Admire  each  limtura  of  the  lovely  aiaid,  _^ 
Her  arttoaa  chaima,  her  htoo■^  hw  spaigpflr  •* 


«  Butloi  wlthnaoefalmottoathcnahe 
Gently  remonng  each  ambitSoas  wmve; 

The  crowding  waves  tnaaaorted  elasp  her 
Whcar-wheniohwhen^aUi      ^^ 


407. 

**  In  vain,  ve  cnrloos  stmmi,  m  fast  yt  flovr, 
To  hide  ber  (Vora  a  lorcr^  ardent  gaie : 

From  every  touch  you  more  traosparent  grow, 
And  all  rercal'd  the  beantcoua  wanton  playi*' 

•TEKLE. 
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abettfacundU  gratia  dictit, 

OVID.  MtU  xHl.  Ter.  137. 

Kloqncnt  wiorda  a  gractftil  manner  want 

M(WT  foreign  writen,  who  have  giTen  any  chanc- 
ter  of  the  English  nation,  whoever  ticci  they 
aKiibe  to  it,  allow,  in  general,  that  the  people  are 
oaturally  modest.  It  proceeds  perhaps  from  thb 
our  oatfonal  virtue,  that  oar  orators  are  observed 
to  make  use  of  less  gesture  or  action  than  those  of 
other  constriet.  Oar  preachers  stand  stock  still  in 
the  palpit,  and  will  not  so  much  as  move  a  finger 
to  let  off  thtf  best  sermons  in  the  world.  Yfe  meet 
with  the  same  speaking  statues  at  our  ban,  and  in 
all  poblic  places  of  debate*  Our  words  flow  from 
OS  10  a  smooth  continued  stream,  without  those 
itrBioiogB  of  the  voice,  motions  of -the  •  body,  and 
BKyesty  of  the  hand,  which  are  so  much  celebrated 
in  the  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome.  We  can  talk 
of  life  and  death  in  cold  blood,  and  keep  our  tem- 
per in  a  disconne  which  turns  upon  every  thing 
that  is  dear  to  us.  Though  our  ical  breaks  oot  in 
the  finest  tropes  and  figures,  it  is  not  able  to  stir 
a  limb  about  us.  I  have  heard  it  observed  more 
than  once,  by  those  who  baye  seen  Italy,  that  an 
utnivelled  Englishman  cannot  relish  all  the  beau- 
ties of  Italian  pictures,  because  the  postures  which 
are  expreaed  in  them  are  often  such  as  are  pecu- 
liar to  t(|at  country.  One  who  has  not  seen  an 
Italian  in  the  pulpit,  will  not  know  what  to  make 
of  that  noble  gesture  in  Raphaers  picture  of  St. 
Pul  preaching  at  Athens,  where  the  apostle  is  re- 
presented as  lifting  up  both  his  arms,  and  pourlog 
out  the  thunder  of  hto  ihetoric  amidst  an  audience 
of  pagan  philosophers 

It  is  certain,  that  proper  gestures  and  vehement 
exertions  of  the  voice  cannot  be  too  much  studied 
by  a  public  orator.  They  are  a  kind  of  comment 
to  what  he  utters,  and  enforce  every  thing  he  says, 
with  weak  hearers,  better  than  the  strongest  aign- 
meot  he  can  makt  use  of.  They  keep  the^udience 
awake,  and  fix  their  attention  to  what  b  delivered 
to  them,  at  the  same  time  that  they  show  the 
ipcaker  is  In  earaest,  and  affected  himself  with 
what  he  so  pamionately  recommends  to  others. 
Violent  gesture  and  vociferation  naturally  shake 
the  hearts  of  the  ignorant,  and  fill  them  with  a  kind 
of  religioos  horror.  Jiothing  is  more  fiequent  than 
to  see  women  weep  and  tremble  at  the  sight  of  a 
no? iog  preacher,  thongh  he  is  placed  quite  out  of 
their  hearing  |  as  in  England  we  yery  frequently 
lee  people  lulled  adeepwith  solid  and  elaborate 
discounes  of  piety,  who  would  be  wanned  and 
tnaiported  oot  of  themselves  by  the  bellowing  and 
distoitions  of  enthuitasm. 

If  nonsense,  when  accompanied  with  such  an 
OBotion  of  voice  and  body,  has  snefa  an  influence 
00  men's  minds,  what  might  we  not  expect  from 
naoy  of  those  admirable  discounes  which  are 
printed  in  our  tongue,  were  they  delivered  with  a 
becommc  fervour,  and  with  the  most  agreeable 
Snccs  of  voice  and  gesture? 

We  are  told  that  the  great  Latin  orator  very 
nocfa  inpaired  his  health  by  this  laterum  conientio, 
of  action,  with  which  he  used  to 


deliver  himself.  The  Greek  orator  was  likewise 
so  very  famous  for  this  particular  in  rhetoric,  that 
one  of  hu  antagonists,  whom  he  had  banished  from 
Athens,  reading  over  the  oration  which  had  pro- 
cored  his  banishment,  and  seeing  his  friends  ad- 
mire it,  could  not  forbear  asking  them,  if  they 
were  so  much  affected  by  the  bare  reading  of  it, 
how  much  more  they  would  have  been  alarmed, 
had  they  heard  him  actually  throwing  out  such  a 
storm  of  eloquence  ?  » 

How  cold  and  dead  a  figure,  in  comparison  of 
these  two  great  men,  does  an  orator  often  make  at 
the  British  bar,  holding  up  his  headtwith  the  most 
insipid  serenity,  and  stroking  the  sides  of  a  long 
wig  that  reaches  down  to  his  middle !  The  truth 
of  It  is,  there  is  often  nothing  more  ridiculous  than 
the  gestures  of  an  English  speaker ;  yon  see  some 
of  them  running  their  hands  into  their  pockets  as 
far  as  ever  they  can  thrust  them,  and  othen  look- 
ing with  great  attention  on  a  piece  of  paper  that 
has  nothing  written  in  it;  you  niay  see  many  a 
smart  rhetorician  turning  his  hs4  in  Jt^is  hands, 
moulding  it  into  several  different  cocks,  examining 
sometimes  the  lining  of  it,  and  sometimes  tl^e  but- 
ton, daring  the  wlu>le  course  of  his  harangue,  A 
deaf  man  would  think  he  was  cheapening  a  bra- 
ver, when  perhaps  he  is  talking  of  the  fate  of  the 
British  nation.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  yoonf 
man,  and  used  to  frequent  'Westminster-hall,  there 
was  a  counsellor  who  never  pleaded  without  a 
piece  of  packthread  in  his  hand,  which  he  used  to 
twist  about  a  thumb  or  a  finger  all  the  while  he 
was  speaking:  the  wags  of  those  days«sed  to  call 
it  *  the  thread  of  his  discourse,'  for  he  was  unable 
to  utter  a  word  without  It.  One  of  his  clients,  who 
was  more  merry  than  wise,  stole  it  from  him  one 
day  in  the  midst  of  his  pleading  {  but  he  had  better 
have  let  it  alone,  for  he  lost  his  cause  by  bis  jest. 

I  have  all  along  acknowledged  myself  to  be  a 
dumb  man,  and  therefore  may  be  thought  a  very 
improper  person  to  give  rules  for  oratory  i  but  I 
believe  every  one  will  agree  with  me  in  this,  that 
we  ought  either  to  lay  aside  all  kinds  of  gcstare 
(which  seems  to  be  very  suitable  to  the  genius  of 
our  nation),  or  at  least  to  make  use  of  such  only 
as  are  graceful  and  expressive. 


ADDlSOIf. 


NM08,    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  18,  1712^ 

Dteet  t^ffMu$  animi  fifgue  «e  nimimn  erigtre,  nee  tuk- 
Jaoen  tervUiUn 

JVLL,  de  Finibut. 

We  tbonld  keep  onr  paialoUs  limn  bctng  exalted  ahove 
meaoore,  or  aervllcly  depmicd. 

*  MR.  8PBCTATOR, 

*  I  HayB  always  been  a  very  great  lover  of  your 
speculations,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  sul^ect,  as  to 
your  manner  of  treating  it.  Human  nature  I  al- 
ways thought  the  most  useful  ol^ect  of  human 
reason,  and  to  make  the  consideration  of  it  plea* 
sant  and  entertaining,  I  alwa>s  thought  the  best 
employment  of  human  wit :  other  parts  of  philo- 
sophy may  perhaps  make  us  wiser,  but  thb  not 
only  answen  that  end,  but  «pakes  us  better  too. 
Hence  it  was  timt  the  oracle  pronounced  Socrates 
the  wisest  of  all  men  living,  because  he  judiciously 
made  choice  of  human  nature  for  the  object  of  his 
thoughts;  an  inquiry  into  which  as  much  exceeds 
all  other  learning,  as  it  is  of  more  consequence  to 
adjust  the  true  nature  and  measures  of  right  and 
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iirrung,  than  to  s^ttle  the  distance  of  the  planets 
and  compate  the  times  of  their  circumvolutions. 

*  One  ^ood  efiect  that  will  immediately  arise 
from  a  near  observation  of  human  nature^  is,  that 
tve  shall  cease  to  vtonder  at  those  actions  which 
mm  are  used  to  reckon  wholly  unaccountable; 
for,  as  nothing  is  produced  without  a  cause^  so,  by 
obsf'fving  the  natnre  and  course  of  the  passions,  we 
ihail  he  able  to  trace  every  action  from  its  first 
conception  to  its  death.  We  shall  no  more  admire 
ftt  the  proceedings  of  Catiline  or  Tiberius,  when 
we  know  the  one  was  actuated  by  a  cruel  jealousy, 
the  other  by  a  furious  ambition ;  for  the  actions  of 
men  follow  their  passions  as  naturally  as  light  does 
beat,  or  as  any  other  effect  flows  from  its  cause; 
reason  must  be  employed  in  adjusting  the  passionst, 
but  they  must  ever  remain  the  principles  of 
action. 

>  The  strange  and  absurd  variety  that  is  so  ap. 
|iarent  in  racn*s  actions,  shows  plainly  they  can 
iiever  proceed  immediately  from  reason ;  so  pure  a 
fountain  emits  no  such  troubled  waters.  They  most 
necessarily  arise  from  the  passions,  which  are  to 
the  mind  as  the  winds  to  a  ship;  they  only  can* 
ioEiove  it,  and  they  too  often  destroy  it:  if  fair  and 
gentle,  they  guide  it  into  the  harbour;  if  contrary 
and  furious,  they  overset  it  in  the  waves.  In  the 
same  manner  is  the  mind  assisted  or  endangered 
by  the  passions ;  reason  mnst  then  take  th€  place 
of  pilot,  and  can  never  fail  of  securing  ber  char^ 
if  she  be  not  wanting  to  herself.  The  strength  of 
the  passions  will  never  be  accepted  as  an  excuse 
for  comply ng  with  them ;  they  were  designed  for 
subjection ;  and  if  a  man  suffers  them  to  get  the 
upper  hand,  he  then  betrays  the  liberty  of  his 
own  soul. 

*  As  nature  has  framed  the  several  species  of 
beings  as  it  were  in  a  chain,  so  man  seems  to  be 
placed  as  the  middle  link  between  angels  and 
brutes.  Hence  he  participates  both  of  flesh. and 
spirit  by  an  admirable  tie,  which  in  him  occasions 
perpetual  war  of  passions;  and  as  aman  inclines  to 
the  angelic  or  brute  part  of  his  constitution,  he  is 
then  denominated  good  or  bad,  vlrtuons  or  wicked : 
if  love,  mercy,  and  good-nature  prevail,  they  *peak 
bim  of  the  angel ;  if  hatred,  cruelty,  and  envy  pre- 
dominate, they  declare  his  kindred  to  the  brute. 
Hence  it  was  that  some  of  the  ancients  imagined, 
that  OS  men  in  this  life  inclined  more  to  the  angel 
or  the  brute,  so  after  their  death  they  should  trans- 
migrate into  the  one  or  the  other;  and  it  would  be 
no  unpleasant  notion  to  consider  the  several  species 
of  brutes,  into  which  we  may  imagine  that  tyrants, 
misen,  the  proud,  malicious,  and  ilUoatvred,  might . 
be  changed. 

^  As  a  consequence  of  this  original,,  all  passions 
lire  in  a|l  men,  hot  appear  not  in  all :  constitution, 
education,  custom  of  the  country,  reason,  and  the 
like  causes,  may  improve  or  abate  the  strength  of 
ithem;  but  still  the  seeds  remain,  which  are  ever 
ready  to  sprout  forth  upon  the  least  encourage- 
ment. I  Have  heard  a  story  of  a  good  religious 
man,  who,  having  been  bred  with  the  milk  of  a 
goat,  was  very  modest  in  public  by  a  careful  re- 
flection he  made  on  bis  actions ;  but  he  frequently 
had  an  hour  in  secret,  wherein  he  had  his  frisks 
isnd  capers;  and  if  we  had  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining the  retirement  of  the  strictest  philosophers, 
no  doubt  but  we  should  find  perpetual  returns  of 
those  passions  they  so  artfully  conceal  from  the 
public.  I  remember  Machiavel  observes,  that  every 
State  should  entertain  a  perpetual  jealousy  of  its 
neighbours,  that  so  it  should  never  be  anprovided 
When  aa  emergency  happens ;  in  Hke  manner,  should 


the  reason  be  perpetually  on  its  gaardagaiuM  tti- 
passions,  and  never  suficr  them  to  carry  en  am 
design  that  may  he  destructive  of  its  sccvit%  ;  yrx 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  careful,  that  ii  d«'T 
so  far  break  their  strength  as  to  render  them  cm- 
temptible,  and  consequently  itsdf  oagaarded. 

'  The  understanding  being  of  itsdf  too  slow  zr* 
lazy  to  exert  itself  into  action,  it  is  acces»af%  it 
•bould  be  put  in  motion  by  the  gentle  gales  of  Om 
passions,  which  may  prewrve  it  from  stagoatis* 
and  rorruption;  for  they  are  neocMary  to  tsr 
health  of  the  mind,  as  the  eircalatioa  of  ibe  ss- 
mal  spirits  is  to  the  health  of  the  body:  tbry  k«ry 
it  in  life,  and  strength,  and  vigour ;  nor  is  if  pet. 
sible  for  the  mind  to  perform  its  oCces  wicIm* 
their  assistance.  These  motions  are  given  uf>  ««t 
our  being;  they  are  little  spirits  tUmt  are  bsra 
and  die  with  us ;  to  some  they  are  mild,  easy,  bU 
gentle ;  to  othen,  wayward  and  oomiT*  yet  wtm 
too  strong  for  the  reins  of  reason,  and  the  guidanot 
of  judgment. 

*  We  may  generally  observe  a  pretty  nice  pr»> 
portion  between  the  strength  of  reason  and  pis 
sion;  the  greatest  geniuses  have  coisswnnly  tbt 
strongest  affections,  as,  on  tlie  other  hand,  f%t 
weaker  understand inp  have  generally  the  weaker 
passions ;  and  it  is  fit  the  fnry  of  the  covnm  shiMM 
not  be  too  great  for  the  strength  of  the  chariocrvr. 
Young  men,  whose  passions  are  not  a  little  unl*. 
give  small  hopes  of  their  ever  being  coasidersbki 
the  fire  of  youth  will  of  course  abate,  and  b  a 
fault,  if  it  be  a  fault,  that  mends  every  day  ;  b« 
sorely,  unless  a  man  has  fire  in  yontk,  he  can  kmriU 
have  warmth  in  old  age.  We  most  tberefare  k 
very  cautious  lest,  while  we  think  to  reflate  ilf 
passions,  we  should  quite  extinguish  than,  nbcf 
is  putting  out  the  light  of  the  moIi  for  to  be  wit^ 
out  passion,  or  to  1^  hurried  away  with  it,  nakn 
a  man  equally  blind.  The  extnordinaiy  sewrit 
used  in  most  of  onr  schoob  has  tlus  fintal  elect,  't 
breaks  the  spring  of  the  mind,  and  mort  ccrtaioli 
destroys  more  gtMid  geniuses  than  it  caa  poasihii 
improve.  And  surely  it  is  a  mighty  miiUke  tkif 
the  passions  should  be  so  entirely  subdued:  ftf 
little  irregularities  are  sometimes  not  ooly  to  be 
bone  with,  but  to*  be  cultivated  too,  since  ikq 
are  frequently  attended  with  the  grraccst  pcffrc* 
tions.  All  great  geniuses  have  faalts  mixed  aid 
their  virtues,  and  resemble  the  flamiiv  hmk  wkt% 
has  thorns  amongst  lights. 

*  Since  therefore  the  pomions  are  the  priaripi«t 
of  human  actions,  we  mnst  endeavour  to  miMfv 
them  so  as  to  retain  their  vigour,  yet  keep  ih« 
under  strict  command ;  we  must  govcn  Ihem  rv 
ther  like  free  subjects  than  slaves,  lert,  while  *r 
intend  to  make  them  obedient,  they  l>ecoaie  ahjecu 
and  unfit  for  those  great  purposes  to  trhach  ifert 
were  designed.  For  my  part,  I  must  coofei»  1 
could  never  have  any  r^purd  to  that  sect  of  phd» 
sopheis,  who  so  much  insisted  npon  an  ab^lstr 
indifllcrence  and  vacancy  from  all  paswoas  for  « 
seems  to  me  a  thing  very  inconsaslcnt,  for  a  bsb 
to  divest  himself  of  humanity,  in  order  to  acfmv 
tranquillity  of  mind;  and  to  eradicate  the  wn 
principles  of  action,  becaute  it  is  pOHible  thry 
may  produce  ill  efleets. 

*  I  am,  sia, 
'  Your  affectionate  ndairer, 

•T.fc 

[Suppoied  to  be  by  Pofb.]  *• 
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-MuM€to  contingere  cuncta  Uport* 

LUCR.  lib.  i.  Tcr.  933. 


To  pace  each  fubjeet  with  enliv'niag  wit 

* 

Gratuw  *  very  often  recommcDds  '  the  fine  taste' 
as  the  utmost  perfection  of  an  accomplished  roan. 

As  this  word  arises  very  often  in  convenation,  I 
■ittll  eodeavoor  to  give  some  account  of  it,  and  to 
lay  down  rales  liow  we  may  iuiow  whether  we  arc 
possessed  of  it,  and  how  we  may  acqoire  that  fine 
mu  of  writin^^,  which  is  so  much  talked  of  among 
the  polite  world. 

Most  lan^ages  make  use  of  this  metaphor,  to 
express  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which  distinguishes 
all  cbe  most  concealed  faults  and  nicest  perfections 
in  writing.  We  may  be  sure  this  metaphor  would 
oot  have  been  so  general  in  all  tongues,  had  there 
not  been  a  yery  great  conformity  between  that 
meotal  taste,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
and  that  sensitive  taste,  which  gives  us  a  relish  of 
every  different  flavour  that  aifects  the  palate. 
Accordingly  we  find,  there  are  as  many  degrees 
of  refinement  in  the  intellectual  faculty,  as  in  the 
tense,  which  Is  marked  out  by  this  common  deno- 
mination. 

I  koew  a  person  who  possessed  the  one  in  so 
great  a  perfection,  that  after  having  tasted  ten 
dificreot  kinds  of  tea,  he  would  distinguish,  with- 
out seeing  the  colour  of  it,  the  particular  sort  which 
was  offered  bim;  and  not  ooly  so,  but  any  two 
torts  of  them  that  were  mixed  together  in  an  equal 
proportion;  nay,  he  has  carried  the  eaperiment  so 
tar,  as,  upon  tasting  the  composition  of  three  dif- 
ferent sorts,  to  name  the  parcels  from  whence  the 
«^eral  ingredients  were  uken.  A  man  of  a  fine 
taste  in  writing  will  discern,  after  the  same  man- 
ner, not  ooly  the  general  beauties  and  imperfec- 
tions of  an  author,  but  discover  the  several  ways 
of  thinking  and  expressing  himself,  which  diver- 
iifj  him  from  all  other  authors,  with  the  several 
foreign  infusions  of  thought  and  language,  and 
the  particular  authors  from  whom  they  were  bor- 
rowed. 

*  After  baying  thus  far  explained  what  is  gene- 
rally meant  by  a  fine  taste  in  writing,  and  shown 
the  propriety  of  the  metaphor  which  is  used  00 
tbis  occasion,  I  think  I  may  define  it  to  be  *  that 
facnlty  of  the  soul,  which  discerns  the  beauties  of 
an  author  with  pleasure,  and  the  imperfections  with 
dislike.'  If  a  man  would  know  whether  he  is  pos- 
seted of  this  faculty,  I  would  have  him  read  over 
the  celebrated  works  of  antiquity,  which  have  stood 
the  test  of  so  many  difllerent  ages  and  countries,  or 
those  works  among  the  moderns  which  have  the 
sanction  of  the  politer  part  of  our  contemporaries. 
If,  opoo  the  perusal  of  such  writings,  de  does  oot 
find  himself  delighted  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
or  if,  upon  reading  the  admired  passages  in  such 
authors,  he  finds  a  coldness  and  indifference  In  his 
thoDghts,  be  ought  to  conclude,-  not  (as  is  too  usual 
among  tasteless  readers)  that  the  author  wants 
oo^e  perfections  which  have  been  admired  in  him, 
hut  that  he  himself  wants  the  facnlty  of  discovering 
them. 

He  shoold,  in  the  second  place,  be  very  careful 
to  observe,  whether  he  tastes  the  distinguishing  per- 
fections, or,  if  i  may  be  allowed  to  call  them  so, 

•  Sec  NaB.993  and  779. 


the  specific  qualities  of  the  author  whom  he  pe- 
ruses; whether  he  b  particularly  pleased  with  Livy 
for  his  manner  of  tellfng  a  story,  with  Sallust  for 
hb  entering  into  those  internal  principles  of  action 
which  arise  from  the  characters  and  manners  of 
the  persons  he  describes,  or  with  Tackus  for  his 
displaying  those  outward  motives  of  safety  and 
interest,  which  give  birth  to  the  whole  series  of 
transactions  which  he  relates. 

He  may  likewise  consider,  how  differently  he  If 
affected  by  the  same  thought,  which  presents  itself 
in  a  great  writer,  from  what  he  is  when  he  finds  it 
delivered  by  a  person  of  an  ordinary  genius;  for 
there  is  as  much  difference  In  apprehending  a 
thought  clothed  in  Cicero's  language,  and  that  of 
a  common  author,  as  in  seeing  an  object  by  the 
light  of  a  taper,  or  by  the  light  of  the  son. 

It  M  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  such  a  taste  as  that  I  am  here  speak* 
log  of.  The  facnlty  must  in  some  degree  be  born 
with  us,  and  it  very  often  happens,  that  tho^e  who 
Imve  other  qualities  in  perfection  are  wholly  void 
of  this.  One  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians 
of  the  age  has  assured  me,  that  the  greatest  plea- 
sure he  took  in  reading  Virgil,  was  iu  examining 
iGneas  his  voyage  by  the  map ;  as  I  question  not 
but  many  a  modem  compiler  of  history  would  be 
delighted  with  little  more  in  that  divine  axithor 
than  the  bare  matters  of  fact. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  faculty  must  in  some 
measure  be  bora  with  us,  there  are  se\eral  methods 
for  cultivating  and  improving  it,  and  without  which 
it  will  be  very  uncertain,  and  of  little  use  to  the 
person  that  possesses  it.  The  most  natural  method 
for  this  purpose  is,  to  be  conversant  among  the 
writings  of  the  most  polite  authors.  A  man  wh« 
huis  any  relish  for  fine  writing,  either  discovein 
new  beauties,  or  receives  stronger  impressions,  from 
the  masterly  strokes  of  a  great  autbnr  every  time 
he  peruses  him ;  besides  that  he  naturally  wears 
himself  into  the  same  manner  of  speaking  and 
thinking. 

Conversation  with  meo  of  a  polite  genius  is  an- 
other method  for  improving  our  natural  taste.  It 
Is  impossible  for  a  man  of  the  greatest  parti  to 
consider  any  thing  in  its  whole  extent,  and  in  all 
its  variety  of  li^ts^  Every  man,  besides  those 
general  observations  which  are  to  be  made  upon  an 
author,  forms  several  reflections  that  are  peculiar 
to  his  own  manner  of  thinking ;  so  that  convenatioo 
wilt  naturally  furnish  us  with  hints  which  we  did 
not  attend  to,  and  make  us  enjoy  other  men's  parts 
and  reflections  as  well  as  our  own.  TIfis  i«  the  best 
reason  I  can  give  for  the  observation  which  several 
have  made,  that  men  of  great  genius  in  the  same 
way  of  writing  seldom  rise  up  singly,  but  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  time  appear  togetbor,  and  in  a 
body ;  as  they  did  at  Rome  in  the  reigo  of  Au* 
gustus,  and  in  Greece  about  the  age  of  Socratcsb 
1  cannot  think  that  Coraeille,  Racine,  Moliere, 
Boilean,  La  Fontaine,  Bniyere,  Boasn,  or  the  Da- 
ciers,  would  have  written  so  well  as  they  haye  done, 
had  they  not  been  friends  and  contemporaries. 

It  is  likewise  ncceaary  for  a  man  who  would 
form  to  himself  a  finished  taste  of  good  writing,  to 
be  well  versed  in  the  works  of  the  best  critics  both 
ancient  and  modem.  I  most  confem  that  I  could 
wish  there  were  authors  of  this  kind,  who  betide 
the  mechanical  rules,  which  a  man  of  yery  little 
taste  may  discourse  upon,  would  enter  into  the  veiy 
spirit  and  soul  of  fine  writing,  and  show  us  the 
several  sources  of  that  pleasure  whi^  rises  in  the 
mind  upon  the  perusal  of  a  noble  work,  'puis  aU 
though  in  poetry  it  be  absolutely  necetnry  diat  the 
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unities  of  tine,  place,  and  action,  with  otiier  points 
of  the  same  nature,  should  be  thoroughly  explained 
and  underUoodi  there  is  still  something  more  essen- 
tial to  the  art,  something  that  elevates  and  asto- 
nishes the  fancy,  and  gives  a  greatness  of  mind  to 
|he  reader,  which  few  of  the  critics  besides  Lon* 
ginns  have  considered. 

Our  general  taste  in  England  is  for  epigram, 
turns  of  wit,  and  forced  conceits,  which  luive  no 
Dinner  of  influence,  either  for  the  bettering  or 
enlarging  the  mind  of  him  who  reads  them,  and 
have  been  carefully  avoided  by  the  greatest  writers, 
both  among  the  ancients  and  modems.  I  liave  en- 
deavoured, in  several  of  my  speculations,  to  banish 
(hb  Gothic  taste,  which  has  taken  possession  among 
us.  I  entertained  the  town  for  a  weelc  together 
with  an  eany  upon  wit  *,  in  which  I  endcaivoured 
to  detect  sevend  of  those  false  kinds  which  have 
been  admired  in  the  diflierent  ages  of  the  world, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  show  wherein  the  nature 
pf  true  wit  consists.  I  afterwards  gave  an  instance 
of  the  great  force  which  lies  in  a  natural  simplicity 
of  thoc^t  to  affect  the  mind  of  the  reader,  from 
such  vulgar  pieces  as  have  little  else  besides  this 
single  qualification  to  recommend  them.  I  have 
likewise  examined  the  works  of  the  greatest  poet 
which  our  nation,  or  perhaps  any  other,  has  pro- 
duced, and  particularised  most  of  those  nUional 
and  manly  beauties,  which  give  a  value  to  that  di- 
vine work  f  •  I  shall  next  &tnrday  enter  upon  an 
cmay  on '  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,*  which, 
though  it  shall  consider  that  subject  at  large,  will 
perhaps  suggest  to  the  reader  what  it  is  that  gives 
a  beauty  to  many  passages  of  the  finest  writers 
both  In  prose  and  veiie.  As  an  undertaking  of 
this  nature  is  entirely  new,  I  question  not  but  it 
will  be  leceMred  with  candour. 


ADDlSOir. 
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•JhtmJ&H»  naU,  nUkU  vtdMur  mundiut, 
Nk  magu€omponium  guidquam,  nee  megit  eltgam; 
Chut,  cum  OH^Uore  tuo  cum  cotnnnt,  Uguriunl, 
Harum  vidert  ingluviem,  tordet,  inopUun, 
Quum  inhonal^  toi^  tint  domi,  atqut  atidm  eibij 
Quo  potto  esjurt  hetUmo  jMnem  atrum  vorent: 
Nome  omnia  kmct  talus  eat  adolacenhdu, 

TER.  Eun.  act  r.  k.  4. 

When  they  sre  abroad,  nothing  is  to  dean,  and  nicely 
dfcisedi  and  when  at  rapper  with  a  nllaot,  they  do 
but  piddle,  and  pick  the  choicest  bits;  out,  to  see  their 
nastiness  and  poverty  at  home,  their  gluttony,  and  how 
they  devour  blacic  crusts  dipped  in  yesterday's  broth, 
is  a  perfect  antidote  against  wenching. 

Will  HoifSTCoHB,  who  disguises  his  present  decay 
by  visiting  the  wenches  of  the  town  only  by  way 
of  humour,  told  us,  that  the  last  rainy  night  he, 
with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  was  driven  into  the 
Temple  cloister,  whither  had  escaped  also  a  lady 
most  exactly  dressed  from  head  to  foot.  Will 
made  00  scruple  to  acquaint  us,  that  she  sainted 
fain  very  familiarly  by  his  name,  and,  turning  im- 
mediately to  the  knight,  she  said,  she  supposed  that 
was  his  good  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley :  upon 
which  nothing  less  could  follow  than  Sir  Roger's 
approach  to  salutation,  with  '  Madam,  the  same, 
at  your  service.*  She  was  dressed  in  a  black  tabby 
naatna  aad  petticoat,  without  riblnins ;  her  linen 

4  See  the  crWqoe  upon  MUton,  V9  967,  and  the  suhsc- 
quest  Satwday  pspcn- 


striped  muslin,  and  in  the  whole  an  agmabie  ». 
cond  mourning;  decent  dresses  being  ofkcs  afectei 
by  the  creaturei  of  the  town,  at  ooce  ceawhiac 
cheapness  and  the  pretensions  to  modestv.   $ike 
went  on  with  a  familiar  easy  air,  '  Your  (nntL 
Mr.  Honeycomb,  '  is  a  little  surprised  to  sre  a  «•• 
man  here  alone  and  unattended  1  but  I  daaiMtf 
my  coach  at  the  gate,  and  tripped  it  douu  ts  m% 
counsers  chambers;  for  lawveti*  fees  Uke  ip  to* 
much  of  a  small  disputed  jointure  to  adwit  uj 
other  expenses  but  mete  necessariea.*    Mr.  Hsar^- 
comb  begged  they  might  have  the  honour  of  Miti'< 
her  down,  for  Sir  Roger's  servant  was  goae  ts  oil 
a  coach.    In  the  interim  the  footman  ietamcd,«iil 
*  no  coach  to  be  had ;'  and  there  appealed  MtkK 
to  be  done  but  trusting  hersdf  with  Mr.  Hose*- 
comb  and  his  friend,  to  wait  at  the  tavern  at  tk 
gate  for  a  coada,  or  to  be  sal^iected  to  all  the  »• 
pertinence  she  must  meet  with  In  that  puMie  plar^ 
Mr.  Honeycomb  being  a  man  of  honoor  iHommti 
the  choice  of  the  fint,  and  Sir  Roger,  as  the  brof 
Bsan,  took  the  lady  by  the  hand,  kadiag  he 
through  all  the  shower,  covering  her  with  hate. 
and  gallanting  a  familiar  acqunintanoe  ihrsm 
rows  of  young  fdlows,  who  winked  at  Sakn  a 
the  state  she  marched  off.  Will  Hoaeycamb  braf- 
ing  up  the  rear. 

Much  importunity  prevailed  upon  the  &ir  sv 
to  admit  of  a  collation,  where,  after  dodarisg  ^ 
had  no  stomach,  and  having  enten  a  oooplr  *^ 
chickens,  devoured  a  truss  of  salad,  and  drssi ; 
fuU  botae  to  her  share,  she  sung  the  Old  )ias» 
Wish*  to  Sir  Roger.  The  knight  left  the  iwa 
for  some  time  after  supper,  and  vrrit  the  follswvc 
billet,  which  he  conveyed  to  Sukey,  and  Sukf?  ti 
her  friend  Will  Honeycomb.  WUI  has  gifts  < 
to  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  who  read  it  Imt  aichiti 
the  clnb. 


*  MADAM, 

*  I  AM  not  SO  mere  a  couatry  gentlenan^bot  I  as 
guem  at  the  law-bustnem  you  had  at  the  Ttrnftt- 
If  you  would  go  down  to  the  country,  aad  Irtte 
off  all  your  vanities  but  your  singing,  let  sie  kii#« 
at  my  lodgings  in  Bow-street,  Covent-gardes,  ua 
you  shall  be  encouraged  by 

'  Your  humble  servant, 

'  Bocnn  DK  covsatsr/ 

My  good  friend  could  not  well  sUnd  the  nSHirrj 
which  was  rising  upon  him ;  but,  to  put  a  «iop  is  v 
I  delivered  Will  Honeycomb  the  foUoitiag  Irttrr. 
and  desired  him  to  read  it  to  the  board : 


*  Ma.  SFBGTATOn, 

*  Having  seen  a  translation  of  one  of  the  chspun 
in  the  Canticles  into  English  verae  inserted  mmi 
your  late  papers  f;  I  have  ventured  to  scad  >« 
the  viitb  chapter  of  the  ProvertH  in  a  fotttai 
dicss.  If  you  think  it  wordiy  of  appcariag  siasu 
your  speculations,  it  will  be  a  snficicai  ttmui  m 
the  trouble  of 

*  Your  constant  leader, 

*s.a 


**  My  SOD,  th*  instroetioB  that  ny 
Grave  on  the  living  tablet  of  thy  heart; 
And  an  the  wholesoase  precepts  that  I  pn, 
Observe  with  strictest  reverence,  and  htc. 


*  See  *<  Sonfs  and  other  Rtenw,  by 
16fi4<    Song  JucvU.— tt  may  be  imagioed,  by  «h«i 
that  the  song  was  aot  of  the 
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**  Let  an  thy  homage  be  to  Wisdom  paid, 
Seek  bcr  protection,  and  implore  her  aid } 
That  she  may  keep  thy  aoul  from  harm  secure. 
And  turn  thy  footstep*  from  the  harlot's  door. 
Who  with  con'd  charms  lores  the  unwary  in. 
And  sooths  with  flattery  their  souls  to  sin. 

"  Once  from  my  window  as  I  east  mine  eye 


On  those  that  paasM  in  giddy  numbers  bv, 
imong  the  foolish  youths  I  spyM, 

"e. 
fhi 
And  evening  aoft  led  on  the  shades  of  night, 


AjrotL__  „    _  ,  ... 

Who  took  not  sacred  WiMlom  for  bis  ruide. 
<*  Just  as  the  sun  withdrew  his  cooler  light. 


He  stole  in  covert  twilight  to  his  fate, 

Aod  passM  the  comer  near  the  harlot's  gate  I 

When  lo,  a  w«man  comes! 

Loose  her  attiie,  and  such  her  glaring  dress, 
As  sptly  did  the  harlot's  mind  express  : 
Subtle  she  is,  and  practised  in  the  arts 
By  which  t  *e  wanton  conquer  heedless  hearts : 
Stubborn  and  loud  she  is ;  she  hates  her  home, 
Varying  her  place  and  form,  she  loves  to  roam : 
Now  site's  within,  now  in  the  street  docs  stray. 
Now  at  each  corner  stands,  and  waita  her  prey. 
The  youth  she  seiz'd ;  and,  laying  now  aside 
All  modesty,  the  female's  justest  pride. 
She  said  with  an  embrace,  •  Here  at  my  house 
Peaee-oftrings  are,  this  day  I  paid  mjr  vows, 
I  therefore  came  abroad  to  meet  mv  dear, 
Aod  k},  in  happv  hour,  1  find  thee  bere. 
My  chamber  I've  adom'd,  and  o'er  my  bed 
Are  oovMngs  of  the  richest  tapestry  spread. 
With  linen  It  is  decfc'd  from  Eg^rpt  brought. 
And  ctrvings  by  the  curious  artist  wrought ; 
It  wanU  no  glad  perfume  Arabia  yields 
lo  all  her  citron  grove^  and  spicy  fields ; 
Here  all  her  store  of  richest  odours  meets, 
III  hiy  thee  in  a  wlldemesa  of  sweets, 
Whatever  to  the  sense  can  grateful  be, 

1  have  collected  there 1  want  but  thee. 

My  husband's  go'ie  a  journey  far  away, 
Much  gold  he  took  abroad,  and  long  will  sUy, 
He  nam'd  for  his  return  a  disunt  day. 

-  Upon  her  tongue  did  such  smooth  mischief  dvKll, 
And  from  her  lips  such  welcome  flatt'ry  fell, 
Th'  ongoarded  youth,  in  silken  fetters  ty'd, 
RcrignM  bis  reason,  aod  with  ease  eoroply'd. 
Thus  does  the  ox  to  his  own  slaughter  go. 
And  thus  is  setueless  of  th'  impending  Dk>w. 
Thus  flies  the  simple  bird  Into  the  snare, 
That  skilful  fowkrs  for  his  life  prepare. 
But  let  my  sons  attend.    Attend  may  they 
Whosn  youthful  Tigour  may  to  sin  betray  i 
Let  them  folse  charmers  fly,  and  guard  their  hearts 
Against  the  wily  wantoo'k  pleasing  arts; 
With  caic  diivct*  their  steps,  nor  turn  astray 
To  tread  the  paths  of  her  deceitful  way ; 
Lest  they  too  late  of  her  fell  power  complain. 
And  falf,  where  many  mightier  have  been  slalB." 
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^  LUCR.  lib.  I.  TH.  MS. 

- —  Issplfcd  I  trace  the  Muses'  seals, 
CnUoddeB  yet :  'tis  sweet  to  visit  first 
VntoochM  aad  Tirgin  streams,  and  quench  my  thirst. 

CR£BCH. 


Oim  tight  It  the  moat  perfect  and  most  dcii^thil 
of  all  our  leotet.  It  filli  the  mind  wfth  the  largest 
▼Hiety  of  ldei%  coofcnci  with  Its  object!  tt  thii 
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greatest  dbtanee*  and  conilaaei  the  longett  in  ac- 
tion without  being  tired  or  tatiated  with  iti  proper 
enjoy  mentji.  The  sense  of  feeling  can  indeed  give 
ut  a  notion  of  eztention,  shape,  aad  all  other  ideas 
that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colouni  bat  at  the 
same  time  it  it  very  much  straitened  and  eonfined 
in  its  operations,  to  the  number,  bulk,  and'  dis- 
tance of  its  particular  objects.  Onr  sight  teems 
designed  to  supply  all  these  defects,  and  may  be 
conidered  as  a  more  delicate  and  diffusive  kind  of 
touch,  that  ipreads  itself  over  an  infinite  multitude 
of  bodies,  comprehends  the  largest  figures,  and 
brings  into  our  reach  some  of  the  most  remote  parts 
of  the  universe. 

It  is  this  sense  which  furnishcB  the  imagination 
with  its  ideas  I  so  that  by  Mhe  pleasures  of  the 
imagination,'  or  '  fiucy,'  (which  I  shall  use  pro- 
miscuously)  I  here  mean  tuch  as  arite  from  visible 
objects,  either  when  we  have  them  actually  in  our 
view,  oV  when  we  call  up  their  ideas  into  our 
minds  by  paintings,  statues,  descriptions,  or  any 
the  like  occasion.  We  cannot  indeed  have  a  single 
image  in  the  fancy  that  did  not  make  its  first  en« 
trance  through  the  sight ;  but  we  have  the  power  of 
retaining,  altering,  and'  compounding  those  images, 
which  we  have  once  received,  into  all  the  varieties 
of  pictnre  and  vision  that  are  most  agreeable  to 
the  imagination :  for  by  this  faculty  a  man  in  a 
dungeon  is  capable  of  entertaining  himself  with 
scenes  and  landscapes  more  beantiful  than  any  that 
can  be  found  in  the  whole  compam  of  nature. 

There  are  few  words  in  the  English  language 
which  are  employed  in  a  more  loose  and  uncircum- 
scribed  sense  than  those  of  the  fancy  and  the  ima- 
gination. I  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  fix 
and  determine  the  notion  of  these  two  woids,  as  I 
intend  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  thread  of  my 
following  speculations,  that  the  reader  may  con- 
ceive rightly  what  is  the  subject  which  I  proceed 
upon.  I  must  therefore  desire  him  to  remember, 
that  by  *  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,*  I  mean 
only  such  pleasures  as  arise  originally  from  sight, 
aad  that  I  divide  these  pleasures  into  two  kinds : 
my  design  being  flnt  of  all  to  disceucse  of  those 
primary  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  en- 
tirely proceed  firom  such  objects  as  aro  before  our 
eyes;  and  in  the  next  place  to  speak  of  those  se- 
condary  pleasures  of  die  imagination  which  flow 
from  the  ideas  of  visible  objects,  when  the  ol^ects 
are  not  actually  before  the  eye,  but  are  called  up 
into  our  memories,  or  formed  into  agreeable  vi- 
sions of  things  that  are  either  absent  or  fictitious. 

The  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  taken  la  the 
full  extent,  are  not  so  gross  as  those  of  sense,  nor 
so  refined  as  those  of  the  undentaading.  The  last 
are  indeed  more  preferable,  because  they  are 
founded  on  some  new  knowledge  or  improvement 
in  the  mind  of  man;  yet  it  must  be  confeised, 
that  those  of  the  imagination  are  as  great  and  as 
transporting  as  the  other.  A  beautiful  prospect 
delights  the  soul,  as  much  as  a  demonstration ;  aod 
a  description  in  Homer  has  charmed  more  readers 
than  a  chapter  in  Aristotle.  Besides,  the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination  have  this  advantage  above  those 
of  the  understanding,  that  they  are  more  obvious, 
and  more  easy  to  be  acquired.  It  is  but*  opening 
the  eye,  and  the  scene  enters  The  coloun  paint 
themselves  on  the  fancy,  with  very  little  attention 
of  thought  or  application  of  mind  in  the  be- 
holder. We  are  struck,  we  know  n<ft  how,  with 
the  symmetry  of  any  thing  we  see,  and  imme- 
diately assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  object,  without 
inquiring  iato  the  particnlac  cauMs  ud  occasions 
of  it. 
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A  man  of  a  polite  hnai^toatioii  is  let  into  a  i^reat 
man?  pleasures  that  the  valgar  are  not  capable  of 
recelying.  He  can  converse  with  a  picture,  and 
find  an  ai^reeable  companion  in  a  statue,  lie 
meets  with  a  secret  refreshment  in  a  descrip- 
tion, and  often  feels  a  f^reater  satisfaction  in  the 
prospect  of  Aelds  and  meadows,  than  another  does 
in  the  possession.  It  n^ives  him,  indeed,  a  kind  of 
property  in  every  thinf[;  he  sees,  and  makes  the 
most  rode  nncnUtvated  parts  of  nature  ad  minis* 
ter  to  his  pleasures:  so  that  he  looks  upon  the 
world  as  it  were  in  another  lij^ht,  and  discovers  in 
It  a  multitude  of  charms,  that  conceal  themselves 
from  the  feoerality  of  mankind. 

There  are  indeed  but  very  few  who  know  how 
to  be  Idle  and  innocent,  or  have  a  relish  of  any 
pleasures  that  are  not  criminal ;  every  diversion 
they  fake  is  at  the  expense  of  some  one  virtue  or 
another,  and  their  very  first  step  out  of  business  is 
into  vice  or  folly.  A  man  shonld  endeavour,  there- 
fore,  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent  pleasures 
ai  wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire  into  them 
with  safety,  and  find  in  them  such  a  satisfaction  as 
a  wise  man  would  not  blush  to  take.  Of  this  na- 
ture are  those  of  the  imafpnation,  which  do  not 
require  such  a  bent  of  thought  as  is  necessary  to 
our  more  serious  employments,  nor,  at  the  same 
time,suirer  the  mind  to  sink  into  that  neglif  ence  and 
remissness,  which  are  apt  to  accompany  our  more 
sensual  delists  $  but  like  a  gentle  exercise  to  the 
faculties,  awaken  them  from  sloth  and  idleness, 
without  putting  them  apon  any  labour  or  difficulty. 

We  might  here  add,  that  tlie  pleasures  of  the 
fiincy  are  more  conducive  to  health,  than  those  of 
the  understanding,  which  are  worked  out  by  dint 
of  thinkinc:,  and  attended  with  too  violent  a  labour 
of  the  brain.  Delightful  scenes,  whether  in  na- 
ture, painting,  or  poetry,  have  a  kindly  influence 
on  the  body,  as  well  as  the  mind  $  and  not  only 
serve  to  clear  and  brighten  the  imagination,  but 
are  able  to  dtoperse  grief  and  melancholy,  and 
to  set  the  animal  spirits  in  pleasing  and  agreeable 
motiom.  For  this  reason,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in 
his  Essay  upon  Health,  has  not  thought  it  impro- 
per to  prescribe  to  his  reader  a  poem  or  a  prospect, 
where  oe  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty 
and  subtle  disifuisitions,  and  advises  him  to  pursue 
studies  that  fill  the.  mind  with  splendid  and  illustri- 
ous objects,  at  histories^  fables,  and  contemplations 
of  nature. 

I  have  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introduction, 
settled  the  notion  of  those  pleasures  of  the  imagi- 
nation  which  are  the  sul^ect  of  my  present  under- 
taking,  and  endeavoured,  by  several  considerations, 
to  recomBieiid  to  my  reader  the  pursnit  of  those 
pleasures.  1  shall  in  my  next  paper  examine  the 
several  soarces  from  whence  these  pleasurei  are  de- 
rived. 

AODISOH.  O 
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— -  Dici9um  He  breve  Jitt  opu*. 

MART.  Ep.  Ixnili.  lib.  4. 

The  work,  divided  sptly,  abortrr  grows. 

I  SHALL  first  consider  those  pleasures  of  the  iaus)- 
nation  which  arise  from  the  actual  view  and  sunn 
of  outward  objects :  and  these,  I  think,  all  pn>> 
ceed  from  the  si^ht  of  what  b  great,  noconoMMi,(f 
beautiful.  There  may,  indeed,  be  somelbiac  «> 
terrible  or  offensive,  that  the  horror  or  loatb«w> 
ness  of  an  object  may  overbear  the  picasarr  wbirt 
results  from  its  greatness,  novelty,  or  beaut) :  b« 
still  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  of  delighi  io  (k 
very  disgust  it  gives  us,  as  any  of  these  three  qs> 
lifications  are  most  conspicuous  and  prerailinr- 

By  greatness,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  balk  tl 
any  single  object,  but  the  lafgencm  of  a  wksW 
view,  considered  as  one  entire  piece.     Such  are  ikr 
prospects  of  an  open  champaign  coontr«,  a  ik 
uncultivated  desert  of  huge  Imps  of  mouotsts\ 
high  rocks,  and  precipices,  or  a  wide  ezpaa««f 
water,  where  we  are  not  struck  with  the  novetiv 
or  beauty  of  the  sight,  but  with  that  rude  kiAil  « 
magnificence  which  appears  in  many  of  these  tft- 
pendous  works  of  nature.    Our  imagioatioo  \tna 
(o  be  filled  with  an  object,  or  to  grasp  at  auy  tkiac 
that  is  too  big  for  its  capacity.     We  are  fi«a|(  acf 
a  pleasing  astonishment  at  such  aoboooded  v»r«v 
and  feel  a  delightful  stillness  and  amazement  io  ckc 
soul  at  the  apprehensions  of  them.    The  aiodsf 
man  naturally  hates  every  thing  that  look>  Uit  a 
restraint  upon  it,  and  is  apt  to  &ncy  itself  oi^ 
a  sort  of  confinement,  when  the  sight  is  pent  sp 
in  a  narrow  compass,  and  sbnrtened  oo  ever;  We 
by  the  neighbourhcHHl  of  iralU  or  — auim.    O^ 
the  contrary,  a  spacious  horixon  Is  an  inagr  •f 
liberty,  where  the  eye  has  room  to  raogc  abroad, 
to.ezpatiate  at  large  on  the  immenmty  of  iti  «te«s 
and  to  lose  itself  amidst  the  variety  of  ohjecft  that 
offer  themselves  to  its  observation.   Soch  wide  ui 
undetermined  prospects  are  as  pteastagtotkefoan, 
as  the  speculations  of  eternity  or  in#aifnde  irr 
to  the  understanding.    But  if  there  be  a  beaat,^  or 
uncommonness  joined  with  tha  grandeur,  as  is  s 
tronbled  ocean,  a  heaven  adorned  with  stan  aai 
meteors,  or  a  spacious  landscape  cut  out  into  ri^rf\ 
woods,  rocks,  and   meadows,   the   plrsoare  >tU 
grows  upon  us,  as  it  arises  from  more  thaa  a  MSfW 
principle. 

Every  thing  that  is  new  or  uneoavoa  ruirt  a 
pleasure  in  the  imagination,  becaose  it  ilb  thnasi 
with  an  agreeable  surprise,  gratifies  its  carioiitv, 
and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  sras  aoi  hefirr 
possessed.  We  are  indeed  so  often  UMienmit  tenk 
one  set  of  objects,  and  tired  oat  with  so  mao^  n^ 
peated  shows  of  the  same  things,  that  whmii  irr 
is  new  or  uncommon  contribnles  a  little  to  «V7 
human  life,  and  to  divert  oor  minds,  for  a  vhilr, 
with  the  strangeness  of  its  appcanmce.    It 
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Qs  for  a  kind  of  rerreshmentf  and  takes  off  from 
that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of,  in  our 
usual  and  ordinary  entertainments.  It  is  this  that 
bestows  charms  on  a  moo»ter,  and  makes  even  the 
imperfections  of  nature  please  us.  It  is  this  that 
recommends  variety,  where  the  mind  is  every  in- 
stant called  off  to  something  new,  and  the  atten- 
tion Dol  suffered  to  dwell  too  long,  and  waste  itself 
on  any  particular  object  It  is  this,  likewise,  that 
improves  what  is  .great  or  beautiful,  and  makes  it 
afford  the  mind  a  double  entertainment.  Groves, 
fields,  and  meadows,  are  at  any  season  of  the  year 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  but  never  so  much  as  in  the 
opening  of  the  spring,  when  they  are  all  new  and 
fresh,  with  their  first  gloss  upon  them,  and  not  yet 
too  much  accustomed  and  familiar  to  the  eye.  For' 
this  reason  there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens  a 
proipect  than  rivers,  jetteaus,  or  falls  of  water, 
where  the  scene  is  perpetually  shifting  and  enter- 
taining the  sight  every  moment  with  something  that 
is  new.  We  are  quickly  tired  with  looking  upon 
bills  and  valleys,  where  erery  thing  continues  fixed 
sod  settled  in  the  same  place  and  posture,  but  find 
oor  thoughts  a  little  agitated  and  relieved  at  the 
sipbt  of  such  objects  as  are  ever  in  motion,'  and 
sliding  away  from  beneath  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder. 

But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  more  di- 
rectly to  the  soul  than  beauty,  which  immediately 
diffuses  a  secret  satisfaction  nnd  complacency 
throogb  the  imagination,  and  gives  a  finishing  to 
any  thing  that  is  "great  or  uncommon.  The  very 
fin>t  discovery  of  it  strikes  the  mind  with  an  inward 
joy,  and  spreads  a  cheerfulness  and  delight  through 
all  its  faculticrs.  There  is  not  perhaps  any  real  beauty 
Af  deformity  idore  in  one  piece  of  matter  than  ano- 
(ber,  because  we  might  have  been  so  made,  that  what- 
N)evernow  ap  pears  loathsome  to  us,  might  have  show  o 
itself  agreeable;  but  we  find  by  experience  that  there 
are  several  modifications  of  matter  which  the  mind, 
without  any  previous  consideration,  pronounces  at 
first  «ight  beautiful  or  deformed.  Thus  we  see  that 
every  different  species  of  sensible  creatures  has  its 
different  notions  of  beauty,  and  that  each  of  them 
is  most  affected  with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind. 
Thii  is  no  where  more  remarkable  than  in  birds  of 
the  »ame  shape  and  proportion,  where  we  often 
kee  the  mate  determined  in  his  courtship,  by  the 
>iu{;Ie  grain  or  tincture  of  a  feather,  and  never 
discovering  any  charms  but  in  the  colour  of  Its 
kpccies. 

'  Seii  thtUamo  aervarefidef^f  sancUuque  veretur 
Cimnubii  Ugtf;  non  iUum  in  peclare  candor 
HoUUiiat  niceu$  ;  nequc  pravum  accendii  nmorem 
iiplc7idida  litftugOf  tti  honaia  inverlice  eritia, 
Purpureusve  nitor  pennantm;  ast  agmina  lalt 
Faminea  e^piarat  cautu*,  fna€iUa$i/ue  rtquirit 
t'^4fnutatf  piaribumfue  inUrlUa  corpora  gulti*  : 
^tfaccret,  piclia  tytvam  circum  undtauc  momlris 
Vonfuitun  aspictrcs  vuigo,  pcatuai/ue  oijbrmrt, 
£tgtttii§  ambiguum,et  venerig  momuncnta  nc/anda. 

*  Uinc  merula  in  nigra  se  odUctal  nigra  marilo, 
Hinc  $ocium  Uucioa  petit  pkilomela  canorum, 
AgruMcaque  para  sonUu4,  hinc  noetua  tetram 
Canitiau  alarum,  St  glaucoh  miratur  octllot. 
Nempe  sibi  temper  conHat,  erucitque  quotannis 
Lttdda  progenits^  cattos  co/rfu»a  parenta  / 

Jhttn  virides  inter  taltttt  luvotque  tonorot 
yere  novo  <x*dtat,  piumq^tque  decora  JuventU* 
EipUcat  ad  woletn  patrtiique  cotaribuM  ardet.* 

*  The  feathei'd  husband,  to  bis  partner  true, 
PTttervei  oonoubial  rites  inviolate. 

Wttb  cold  ludiflerence  every  charm  be  sees, 
Tb«  milky  whiteness  of  the  sutely  neck, 
The  thiniDg  down,  proud  crest,  and  purple  wingit 
Bot  cxutiouft  with  a  searchiog  ey«  explores 
The  female  tribes,  bis  proper  mate  to  find, 
With  kindred  co1otir»  ntark'd :  did  he  not  so» 


^        The  gmve  with  painted  monstei%  would  abottad« 
Th'auibiguoiij  product  of  unnatural  love.   ' 
The  blackbird  hence  selects  her  Moty  spouse  { 
The  ni^htingaJe,  her  niiisical  compeer, 
Lur*d  by  the  well-known  voice:  the  bird  of  night, 
Stolt  with  her  dusky  w1ng;«  and  pvenish  eyes. 
Wooes  bis  dun  paramour.    The  beauteous  race 
Speak  the  chaste  loves  of  their  pros^enitors ; 
When,  by  tlie  spring  invited,  they  exult 
In  woods  and  fields,  and  to  the  sun  unfold 
Their  plumes,  that  with  paternal  colours  glow.' 

There  is  a  second  kind  of  beauty  that  we  find  in 
the  several  products  of  art  and  nature,  which  does 
not  work  in  the  imagination  with  that  warmth  and 
violence  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in  our  proper 
species,  but  is  apt  however  to  raise  in  us  a  secret 
delight,  and  a  kind  of  fondness  for  the  places  or  ob- 
jects in  which  we  discover  it.  This  consists  either  In 
the  gaiety  or  variety  of  colours,  in  the  symmetry  and 
proportion  of  parts,  in  the  arrangement  and  disposi- 
tion of  bodies,  or  in  a  just  mixture  and  concurrence 
of  all  together.  Among  these  several  kinds  of  beau- 
ty the  eye  takes  most  delight  in  colours.  We  no 
where  meet  with  a  more  glorious  or  pleasing  show 
in  nature,  than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is  wholly  made 
up  of  those  diff.-rent  stains  of  light  that  show 
themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation.  For 
this  reason  we  find  the  poets,  who  are  always  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  the  imagination,  borrowing 
more  of  their  epithets  from  colours  than  from  any 
other  topic. 

As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  Is  great, 
strange,  or  beautiful,  and  is  still  more  pleased  the 
more  it  finds  of  these  perfections  in  the  same  ob- 
ject, so  it  is  capable  uf  receiving  a  new  satisfac- 
tion by  the  assistance  of  another  sense.  Thus  any 
continued  sound,  as  the  music  of  birds,  or  a  fall  of 
water,  awakens  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder, and  makes  him  more  attentive  to  the  seve- 
ral beauties  of  the  place  that  lie  before  bun.  Thus 
if  there  arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells  or  perfumes, 
they  heighten  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and 
make  even  the  coloun  and  verdure  of  the  land- 
scape appear  more  agreeable;  for  the  ideas  of 
both  senses  recommend  each  other,  aiid  are  plea- 
santer  together,  tliao  when  they  enter  the  mind  se- 
parately: as  the  different  colours  of  a  picture, 
when  they  arc  well  disposed,  set  off  one  another, 
and  receive  an  additional  beauty  from  the  advan- 
tage of  their  situation. 

ADDISON.  O. 
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The  cause  is  secret,  but  th*  effect  is  known. 

ADDISON. 

Tflouffn  in  yesterday's  paper  we  considered  bow 
every  thing  that  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt 
to  affect  the  imagioation  with  pleasure,  we  miisl 
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owD  that  it  is  impoisibte  for  m  to  anii^a  the  neccs- 
•ary  cause  of  this  pleasorr,  because  we  know  nei- 
ther the  nature  of  an  idea,  nor  the  substance  of 
a  human  soul,  which  mi^ht  lielp  us  to  discover 
the  conformity  or  disagreeabif  ncss  of  the  one  to 
the  other ;  and  therefore,  for  want  of  such  a  light, 
all  that  we  can  do  in  i^peculations  of  this  kind,  is 
to  reflect  on  those  operations  of  the  soul  that  are 
most  agreeable,  and  to  range,  under  their  proper 
heads,  what  la  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind, 
without  being  able  to  trace  out  the  several  neces- 
sary and  efficient  causes  from  whence  the  pleasure 
or  displeasure  arises. 

Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  obser- 
TBtion,  as  there  are  often  a  greater  variety  that  be- 
long to  the  same  effect ;  and  these,  though  they  are 
not  altogether  so  satisfactory,  are  generally  more 
useful  than  the  other,  as  they  give  us  greater  oc- 
casion of  admiring  the  goodness  and  wi^om  of  the 
first  Contriver. 

One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delight  in  any 
thing  that  is  great,  may  be  this.  The  Supreme 
Author  of  our  being  has  so  formed  the  soul  of  man, 
that  nothing  bat  himself  can  be  its  last,  adequate, 
and  proper  happiness.  Because,  therefore,  a  great 
part  of  our  happiness  must  arise  from  the  con- 
templation of  his  being,  that  be  might  give  our 
souls  a  just  relish  of  such  a  contemplation,  he  has 
made  them  natorally  delight  fn  the  apprehension 
of  what  is  great  or  unlimited.  Our  admiration, 
which  is  a  very  pleasing  motion  of  the  mind,  im- 
mediately rises  at  the  consideration  of  any  object 
that  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room  in  ibe  fancy, 
and  by  consequence,  will  improve  into  the  highest 
pitch  of  astonishment  and  devotion  when  we  con- 
template  his  nature,  that  is  neither  circumscribed 
by  time  nor  place,  nor  to  be  comprehended  by  the 
largest  capacity  of  a  created  being. 

He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea 
of  any  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  that  he 
might  encourage  us  in  the  punuit  after  knowledge, 
and  engage  us  to  search  into  the  wonders  of  bis 
creation ;  for  every  new  idea  brinp  such  a  plea- 
sure along  with  it,  as  rewards  any  pains  we  haye 
taken  in  its  acquisition,  and  consequently  serves  as 
a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh  discoveries. 

He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  our 
own  species  pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  be 
tempted  to  multiply  their  kind,  and  fill  the  world 
with  inhabitants!  for  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
wherever  nature  is  crossed  in  the  production  of  a 
monster  (the  result  of  any  unnatural  mixture)  the 
breed  is  incapable  of  propagating  its  likeness,  and 
of  founding  a  new  order  of  creatures :  so  that  un- 
less all  aniumls  were  allured  by  the  beauty  of  their 
own  species,  generation  would  be  at  an  end,  and 
the  earth  unpeopled. 

Id  the  last  place,  he  has  made  every  thing  that 
is  beautiful  in  all  other  objects  pleasant,  or  rather 
has  made  so  many  obiccts  appear  beautiful,  that 
he  might  render  the  whole  creation  more  gay  and 
delightful.  He  has  given  almost  every  thing  about 
us  the  power  of  raising  an  agreeable  idea  in  the 
imagination :  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be- 
hold his  works  with  coldness  or  indifference,  and  to 
survey  so  many  beauties  without  a  secret  satisfac- 
tion and  complacency.  Things  would  make  but  a 
poor  appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we  saw  them  only 
in  their  proper  figures  and  motions :  and  what  rea- 
son can  we  assign  for  their  exciting  in  us  many  of 
those  ideas  which  arc  diflerent  from  any  thing  that 
exists  in  the  objects  themselves  (fof  such  are  light 
and  colours),  were  it  not  to  add  supemamerary 
^tiwBentt  to  the  univene,  aod  make  it  more  agree- 


able to  the  imaginaiioo  ?  We  are  every  whrrr  r»- 
tertained  with  pleasing  shows  and  apparitisa»;  «• 
discover  imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens,  latf  a 
the  earth,  and  see  some  of  this  visioaar)  bessii 
poured  out  upon  the  whole  creatioos  but  uliai  a 
rough  unsightly  sketch  of  nature  shonid  «e  br  ps- 
tertained  with,  did  all  her  colouring  disappear,  asl 
the  several  distinctions  of  light  and  shade  vanA? 
In  short,  our  souls  are  at  present  delightfidlj  1mi 
and  bewildered  in  a  pleasing  delusioa,  uik  at 
walk  about  like  the  enchanted  hero  in  a  rosMoor, 
who  sees  l>eautiful  castles,  woods,  and  neadowi; 
and  at  the  nme  time  hean  the  warbling  of  b«o, 
and  the  purling  of  streams ;  bat,  upon  the  iuA 
ing  of  some  secret  spell,  the  fantastic  scene  hmit 
up,  and  the  disconsolate  knight  finds  hioMlf  os  « 
barren  heath,  or  In  a  solitery  desart.  It  b  dis 
improbable  that  something  like  this  aiay  be  tu 
state  of  the  wul  after  Its  firvt  separation,  in  retpeci 
of  the  images  it  will  receive  from  matter,  thot^  ii* 
deed  the  ideas  of  colours  are  so  pleating  and  beis> 
tiftil  in  the  imagination,  that  It  Is  pomihle  the  m. 
will  not  be  deprived  of  them,  Irat  peihaps  ftai 
them  excited  by  some  other  occasional  caiar,  o 
they  are  at  present  by  the  different  imprewoflu: 
the  subtle  matter  on  the  organ  of  light. 

I  have  here  supposed  that  my  reader  k  at* 
quainted  with  that  great  modem  discavciy,  m^ 
is  at  present  universally  acknowledged  by  ail  » 
inquirers  into  natural  phih  sophy :  nanely,thaiiicM 
and  coloun,  as  apprehended  by  the  imagioatK' 
are  only  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  Dot  qualitict  ikt 
have  any  existence  in  matter.  As  this  b  a  uva 
which  has  been  proved  iocontestably  by  naav  ■»• 
dem  philosophert,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the  ieec 
specuhitions  in  tlmt  science,  if  the  Engliih  nUr, 
would  see  the  notion  explained  at  large,  ke  att 
find  it  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  second  hook,  v. 
Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  Hnoian  Underslasdiag. 

AOoiaoN.  0. 


[The  following  letUr  from  Sleek  to  Jdiuemhkrx 
reprinted  from  the  original  editivm  of  Tlr  ^ 
ttUor  in  foUo. 


•imet^i: 


!   of  TOMf  diHOQTMK  «^' 

world  with  a  tntn  ti  Ufi 


BFECTATOa, 
*  I  WOULD  not  dircrt  the  ooorac 
^OQ  seem  bent  upoa  obliging  the^ 
tug,  which,  rightly  attended  to,  may  rmdcrtbc  Mrof«<^ 
man  who  readi  it  more  eaay  and  happ^  fiw  tke  thlsw.   l^ 
pleaiures  of  the  Imaginatloa  are  what  brwUdor  lilb,  vhni  v» 
son  and  judgment  do  not  interpose:  itia  thcctfMt  !■%*''■ 
action  in  yoo  to  look  caiefully  into  the  powfr»  of  thory .  «t. 
other  men,  from  the  knowledge  of  tbam,  mav  hnpton  '^* 
joys,  and  allay  tbeir  grieft,  by  a  just  nat  ef  thai  nea»f    • 
say,  sir,  I  would  not  interrupt  yoo  in  the  pmaita*  til  A»  - 
coun^  i  but  if  you  will  do  me  the  fatoor  of  iastms^  '  • 
letter  in  your  next  paper,  yon  will  do  some  semK  »  ' 
public,  though  not  in  so  noble  a  way  of  oMiginfi  aft  (S»  - 
improring  their  minds.    Allow  me,  sir,  to  eeMaint  Tut,  • 
a  design  (of  which  I  am  partly  aathor^  thou^  It  tnd- 1 
creater  a  good  than  that  of  getUng  money.    I  «^«->i  ^' 
liope  for  the  (kvoar  of  a  philosopher  in  ihb  inatsei,il  tf  •^ 
not  attempted  under  all  the  restitetloos  which  yas  ac»  (  ' 
upon  private  aequislUoos.    The  tlrst  pvrpese  wbwa  r**" 
good  man  is  to  propose  to  himselfr  isthe  aert lee  af  k»  r 
and  coontry;  after  that  is  done,  he  caamA  add  ta  t  i  «* 
but  be  must  also  be  bcndkial  to  them.    Th«achcmr«':^* 
is  not  only  consistent  with  that  end,  hvt  hM  iti ««?  ^   « 
in  sttbordmatlon  to  it$  far  no  man  can  he  a  gamer  Sm 
at  the  same  thne  he  himself,  or  some  other,  mart  mg«w^ 
tbeir  dealings  with  the  govcmmeoL    It  Is  oalM  "  TW  v 
Uplfcation  Table,'  and  is  so  far  calculated  far  the  mb** 
service  of  her  m^esty,  that  the  same  pefMO  wha  h*^ 
in  the  lottery  of  the  state  may  receive  yet  fuither  «.-«•- '  * 
in  this  table.   And  I  am  sure  nothing  can  be  msre  p^^  •  • 
her  gracious  temper  than  to  find  out  addiifcmwl  ovi-** ' 
increasing  their  good  (brtone  who  advcntmr  aa$  tkm  ' ' 
service,  or  laying  occasions  far  otben  to  hmimi  *i^  ' 
serving  their  country  who  are  at  ptesrat  In  iso  *s*^^ 
stancss  to  cacrt  thcmscivek   The  muum  id  ^ 
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detign  ia,  by  givio;  oat  reeeipts  Ibr  half  goiheas  received, 
wfaicb  ihall  entitle  the  Ibrtinute  beaier  tooertain  tuou  in  the 
table*  u  ii  set  forth  at  large  in  tbe^ra|ioealt  printed  the  23d 
inttaot.  There  is  another  circumsnn^  In  this  denign  which 
fires  roe  hopce  <^  yoar  favour  to  it,  and  that  it  what  Tully 
adrises,  to  wit,  that  the  benefit  it  made  as  diffusive  at  pot- 
lible.  Every  one  that  has  liatf  a  guinea  is  put  into  the  poi- 
nbility,  from  that  small  sum,  to  raise  hinuelf  an  easy  fortune: 
vh<n  these  little  parcels  of  wealth  are,  as  it  werci  thus 
tbrowo  back  again  into  the  redonation  of  Providence,  we  are 
to  expect  that  some  who  live  under  hardships  or  otMcurity, 
may  be  produced  to  the  world  in  the  figure  tney  deserve  by 
this  means.  I  doubt  not  but  this  last  argument  will  have 
(bfce  with  yeu,  and  I  cannot  add  another  to  it,  hot  what  your 
Kverity  wUl,  1  fear,  very  little  regard;  which  is,  that  I  am, 

*SIR, 
'  Your  greatest  admirer, 

« RICHARD  STEELE.1 

%*  Set  the  AdverttacmeBt  at  the  end  of  N«  4IT. 


K»  414.    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  85, 17 12. 

PAPER  IV. 
OK  TUB  PLtoABtJRES  OF  TRK  IWAGINATIOW. 

coNTEirrs. 

The  works  of  natare  more  pleasant  to  the  Imagination  than 
tHosc  of  art.  The  woiks  of  nature  stiU  more  pleasant,  the 
more  they  resemble  those  of  art.  The  works  of  ant  more 
pleasant,  the  more  they  resemble  those  of  nature.  Our 
Ea^lisb  piantatkma  and  gardens  considered  in  the  Ibreso- 
ing  light 


Mteriutaic 


AlUrm  poacU  opem  rett  ti  cor^urat  amiice. 

HOR.  Ars  PoeL  ver.  4II. 

But  mutually  they  need  each  other's  help. 

R06COMMOM. 

Ip  we  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  art,  as 
they  are  ifnalified  to  entertain  the  imaicination,  we 
thall  find  the  last  very  defective,  in  comparison  of 
the  former ;  for  though  they  may  sometimes  appear 
as  heantifiil  or  strange,  they  can  have  nothing  in 
them  of  that  vastness  and  immensity,  which  affbrd 
H>  great  an  entertainment  to  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder. The  one  may  be  as  polite  and  delicate  as 
the  other,  but  can  never  show  heneif  so  ailgust  and 
magnificent  in  the  design.  There  is  something 
Biorel»old  and  masterlj  in  the  rough  careless  strokes 
of  nature,  than  in  the  nice  touches  and  embellish- 
Bfnts  of  arL  The  beauties  •of  the  most  stately 
garden  or  palace  lie  in  a  narrow  compass,  the  ima- 
gioation  tmmediately  runs  them  over,  and  requires 
lonething  else  to  gratify  her;  but  in  the  wide 
fields  of  nature,  the  sight  wanders  up  and  down 
without  confinement,  and  is  fed  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  images,  without  any  certain  stint  or  nnm- 
l>er.  For  this  reason  we  always  find  the  poet  in 
love  with  the  connlry  life,  where  nature  appean 
io  the  greatest  perfection,  and  furnishes  out  all 
those  scenes  that  are  most  apt  to  delight  the  ima- 
ginatiun. 

'  Srripiontm  ckorut  omnii  auutt  ntmuM,  etfugU  urbes.' 

HOR.  £p.  ii.  1. 3.  ver.  77. 

*  -——  To  grottos  and  to  groves  we  run, 
Tj  case  and  slleoce,  ev*rv  muse*s  son.' 

POPE. 

'  IJie  tecttra  quiet,  et  mtwrUt  faUtrt  vila, 
Dna  opu/u  variarum  ;  hie  laiit  cHa/imdia, 
^pfUme^t  vMque  taeuts  Mcfrigida  Tempt, 
MujiUiu^ue  bimm,  moUuque  auo  arbort  tomni.* 

VIRG.  Georg.  ii.  ver.  4^.  * 

*  Here  easy  quiet,  a  sceore  retreat, 
A  harmless  Uft  that  knows  not  how  to  cheat, 
With  home-bred  plenty  the  rich  owner  blrsn, 
And  raral  pleaswcs  crown  his  happiness. 


Unvex'd  with  quarrels,  nodistufb'd  with  noiat, 
The  country  king  his  peaceful  realm  enjoys : 
Cool  grots,  and  living  lakes,  the  flow*ry  pride 
Of  meads,  and  streams  that  through  the  valley  gUde; 
And  shady  groves  that  easy  slfep  invite. 
And,  after  toilsome  days,  a  short  repose  at  night.' 

DRYDEN. 

But  though  there  are  several  of  these  wild  scenes, 
that  are  more  delightful  than  any  artificial  shows  ( 
yet  we  find  the  works  of  nature  still  more  pleasant, 
the  more  they  resemble  those  of  art :  for  in  this 
case  our  pleasure  rises  from  a  double  principle ; 
from  the  agreeableoess  of  the  objects  to  the  eye, 
and  from  their  similitude  to  other  objects.  We  art 
pleased  as  well  with  comparing  their  beauties,  as 
with  'surveying  them,  and  can  represent  them  to 
our  miods,  either  as  copies  or  originals.  Hence  it 
is  that  we  take  ddight  in  a  prospect  which  U  well 
laid  out,  and  diversified  with  fields  and  meadows, 
woods,  and  rivers ;  in  those  accidental  landscapes 
of  trees,  clouds,  and  cities,  that  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  veins  of  marble,  in  the  curious  fret-work  of 
rocks  and  grottos;  and,  in  a  word,  in  any  thing 
that  hath  snch  a  variety  or  regularity  as  may  seem 
the  efl*ect  of  design  in  what  we  call  the  works  of 
chance. 

If  the  products  of  nature  rise  In  value  according 
as  they  more  or  less  resemble  those  of  art,  we  may 
be  sure  that  artificial  works  receive  a  greater  ad- 
vantage from  their  resemblance  of  such  as  are 
natural;  because  here  the  similitude  is  not  only 
pleasant,  but  the  pattern  more  perfect.  The  pret- 
tiest landscape  1  ever  saw,  was  one  drawn  00  the 
walls  of  a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite  on  one 
side  to  a  navigable  river,  and  on  the  other  io  a 
park.  The  experiment  is  very  common  In  optics*. 
Here'  you  might  discover  the  waves  and  fluctnations 
of  the  water  in  strong  and  proper  colooti,  with  the 
picture  of  a  ship  entering  at  one  end,  and  sailing 
by  degrees  through  the  whole  piece.  On  another 
there  appeared  the  green  shadows  of  trees,  waving 
to  and  fro  with  the  wind,  and  herds  of  deer  among 
them  in  miniature,  leaping  about  upon  the  wail. 
I  roust  confess,  the  novelty  of  such  a  sight  may  be 
one  occasion  of  its  pleaitantness  to  the  imagination ; 
but  certainly  the  chief  reason  is  its  near  resem- 
blance to  nature,  as  it  does  not  only,  like  dther 
pictures,  give  the  colour  and  figure,  but  the  motion, 
of  the  things  it  represents. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  there  is  generally 
in  natare  something  more  grand  and  angnst,  than 
what  we  meet  with  iu  the  curiosities  of  art.  When, 
therefore,  we  see  this  imitated  in  any  measure,  it 
gives  OS  a  nobler  and  more  exalted  kind  of  plea* 
sore  thuan  what  we  receive  from  the  nicer  and 
more  accurate  productions  of  art.  On  this  account 
our  English  gardens  arc  not  so  entertaining  to  the 
fancy  as  those  io  France  and  Italy,  where  we  see  a 
large  extent  of  ground  covered  over  with  an  agree- 
able mixture  of  garden  and  forest,  which  represent 
every  where  an  artificial  rudeness,  much  more 
charming  than  that  neatness  and  elegancy  which 
we  meet  with  in  those  of  our  own  country.  It 
might  indeed  be  of  ill  consequence  to  the  public, 
as  well  as  unprofitable  to  private  persons,  to  ali- 
enate so  much  groimd  from  pasturage,  and  the 
plough,  in  many  parts  of  a  country  that  is  so  well 
peopled,  and  cultivated  to  a  far  greater  advantage. 
But  why  may  not  a  whole  estate  be  thrown  Into  a 
kind  of  garden  by  frequent  plantations,  that  may 
turn  as  much  to  the  profit  as  the  pleasure  of  the 
owner }    A  marsh  ovei^own  with  willows,  or  a 

*  Alluding  to  the  representations  of  nature  produa^  by 
the  aamcra  obscura,  Ice.  io  a  daikan^  room. 
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mountain  shaded  wUh  oak?,  are  not  only  more 
beautiful  but  more  beneficial,  than  ^ben  tbey  Ue 
bare  and  unndoraed.  Fieidsi  of  corn  make  a  plea- 
sant prospect,  and  if  the  walks  were  a  little  taken 
care  of  that  lie  between  them,  if  the  natural  em- 
broidery of  the  meadows  were  helped  and  ira- 
pri>ved  by  some  nmall  additions  of  art.  and  the 
t^evcral  rows  of  hedges  stt  off  by  trees  and  flofiers 
that  the  soil  was  capable  of  receivin]^,  a  man 
mipht  make  a  pretty  landscape  of  his  own  pos- 
sessions. 

AVriters  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  China, 
tell  U9  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  laugh  at  the 
plantations  of  our  Europeans,  which  are  laid  out 
by  the  rule  and  line;  because  they  say,  any  one 
may  place  trecb  in  equal  rows  and  uniform  figures. 
Thoy  choose  rather  to  show  a  genius  in  works  of 
this  nature,  and  therefore  always  conceal  the  art 
by  which  they  direct  ihemselves.  They  have  a 
word,  it  t^euis,  in  iheir  langtiagc,  by  which  they 
evpress  the  particular  beauty  of  a  plantation  that 
thiM  strikes  the  imagination  at  first  sight,  without 
discovering  wliat  it  is  that  has  so  agreeable  an 
eilect.  Our  British  gardeners,  on  the  contiary, 
instead  of  humouring  nature,  love  to  deviate  from 
it  as  muoJi  as.po^^ible.  Our  trees  rise  in  cone«, 
globes,  aud  pyramids.  We  see  the  marks  of  the 
scissan  ifon  every  plant  and  bni'h.  I  do  not  know 
whether  1  am  singalar  in  my  opinion,  but,  for  my 
own  part,  I  would  rather  look  upon  a  tree  in  all 
its  luxuriancy  and  diffusion  of  boughs  and  branches, 
than  when  it  is  thus  cut  and  trimmed  into  a  ma- 
thematical figure  I  and  cannot  but  fancy  that  an 
orchard  in  flower  looks  infinitely  more  delightful, 
than  all  the  little  labyrinths  of  the  most  finished 
parterre.  But  as  our  great  modellers  of  gardens 
Bave  their  magazines  of  plants  to  dispo^  of^  it  is 
irery  natural  for  them  to  tear  .up  all  the  beautiful 
plantations  of  fruit-trees,  and  contrive  a  plan  that 
may  most  turn  to  their  own  profit,  in  taking  off 
their  evergreens,  and  the  like  moveable  plants, 
with  which  their  shops  are  plentifully  stocked. 

ADDIIOir»  O. 
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PAPER  V. 
ON  THB  PLBAIVKRS  OV  THE  IMAaiflATIOIV. 

CONTENTS. 

Of  Architecture,  ai  it  affpcu  the  ImsEloatlon.  Gmitnns  in 
Architecture  relatm  either  to  tbe  bulk  or  to  the  manoer. 
GreatncM  of  bulk  in  tbe  ancient  orienUl  boildinn.  The 
aDCient  accounts  of  these  boildinga  con6rme(f,  1.  From  the 
advantage*  fur  raising  »uch  works,  m  the  fir»t  agea  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  cn^ttem  cUmalea ;  2.  Prom  Mverai  of 
tbem  which  are  still  exunt.  Instances  how  greatness  of 
manoer  %ffvcu  the  iinajgination.  A  Prench  author's  ob- 
servations on  this  subject.  Why  concave  and  convex 
figures  give  a  greatness  of  manner  to  works  of  architecture. 
Every  thing  that  pleases  the  imagination  in  architecture, 
Is  cither  great,  beautiful,  or  new. 

Jidde  tot  rgre^iat  vrbct,  operumqut  labortm. 

VIRG.  Gcorg.  ii.  vcr.  J5S. 

Next  add  our  cities  of  i1lu«>trious  name. 
Their  costly  lat>our,  and  9tu|)en(lous  frame. 

ORYDEN. 

flAVfTiG  already  shown  how  the  fancy  is  affected 
by  the  works  of  nature,  and  afterwards  considered 
in  general  both  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art, 
bow  they  mutually  nssibt  aud  complete  each  other 
in  forming  such  scen<>s  and  prospects  as  are  most 
ayt  to  delight  the  mind  of  tbe  biholder,  I  shall  io 


this  paper  throw  together  some  reflettloM  on  ttut 
particular  art,  which  has  a  more  inmedialr  v^ 
deocy,  than  any  other,  to  produce  those  prioar^ 
pleasures  of  the  imagination*  which  have  hilben« 
been  the  subject  of  this  discourse.  The  art  I  mrsa 
is  that  of  architecture,  which  I  shall  consider  onli 
with  regaiVl  to  the  light  Io  which  the  forrcoir: 
speculations  have  placed  it,  witboot  eoteriog  iru 
those  roles  and  maxims  which  the  great  nastf rs  t  f 
architecture  have  laid  down  and  explained  at  Lvr 
in  numberless  treatises  upon  thai  subject. 

Grentnesst  in  the  works  of  architecture,  mavlx* 
considered  as  relating  to  the  bulk  and  body  of  i^ 
structure,  or  to  the  manner  io  which  it  b  built.  Ai 
for  the  first,  we  find  the  ancients  especia*!}  aDoo; 
the  eastern  nations  of  tbe  world,  infinitcty  sopeiW 
to  (lAs  moderns. 

Not  to  mention  the  tower  of  Babel,  of  whiifa  u 
old  anthor  says,  there  were  the  foaodatioas  to  U 
seen  in  his  time,  which  looked  like  a  spacios 
mountain;  what  could  be  more  tiobte  than  tk 
walls  of  Babylon,  its  banging  gardens,  and  iti  to- 
pic to  Jupiter  Belus,  that  rose  a  mile  high  by  ri^ic 
several  stories,  each  story  a  furlong  in  lieig*it,  arJ 
on  the  top  of  which  was  the  Babylonian  ot<»«'r%: 
tory?  I  might  here,  likewise,  take  notice  of  ty 
hu^e  rock  that  \^  as  cut  into  the  figure  of  Seroinc", 
with  Oie  smaller  rocks  that  lay  by  it  in  thr  i^^ 
of  tributary  kings;  the  prodigious  basoo,  or  anv 
ficial  lake,  which  took  in  the  whole  Eaphiaii*vttti 
such  time  as  a  new  canal  was  formed  for  it^  m-r,< 
tion,  with  the  several  trenches  tbroogh  whirb  i^ 
river  was  conveyed.  I  know  there  are  prnoc* 
who  look  upon  some  of  tJiese  wonders  of  art  ai 
fabulous;  but  I  cannot  find  any  ground  fbr  sdchs 
suspicion  ;  unless  it  be  that  we  have  no  inch  «eci* 
among  us  at  present.  ,  There  were  indeed  nu:  t 
greater  advantages  for  building  io  those  times,  a*'^ 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  than  bave  been  mn  «tJ 
ever  since.  Tbe  earth  %vas  extremely  fruitful;  ix% 
lived  generally  on  pa&tui:age,  which  rrqiurti>  4 
much  smaller  number  of  hands  than  agrKiiluirr. 
t*here  were  few  trades  to  employ  the  busy  part  •' 
mankind,  and  fewer  arts  and  sciences  to  gi\e  i^o^k 
to  men  of  speculative  tempers :  aod,  what  is  taorr 
than  all  the  re^i,  the  prince  was  absolute;  sv  (^j; 
when  he  went  to  war,  he  put  himself  91  the  heai 
of  a  whole  people;  as  we  find  Semiramis  leiiltic 
her  three  millions  to  the  field,  aod  yet  overpovrrerf 
by  the  number  of  her  enemies.  It  is  ao  wuo4fr. 
therefore,  whrn  she  was  at  peace,  and  turned  krr 
thoughts  on  building,  that  sbe  coold  accomplitk  ^ 
great  works,  with  such  a  prodigious  n.aUtiode  of 
labourers :  besides  that  in  her  climate  tbcrr  «ai 
small  interniption  of  frosts  aod  wiotcfsi,  v^k^ 
make  the  northern  workmen  lie  half  the  |ear  idle. 
I  might  mention  loo,  among  the  benefit*  0/  t^ 
climate,  what  historians  say  of  the  earU^,  that  u 
sweated  out  a  bitumen  or  natural  kind  of  mortar, 
which  is  doubt  lew  the  same  with  that  meotiooed  ia 
holy  writ,  as  contributing  to  the  stnictufe  of  ft^M: 
'  Slime  they  nsed  instead  of  mortar.* 

In  Kgypt  we  still  tee  their  pyramids  whirb  ss- 
swer  to  the  descriptions  that  ba^e  been  mUt^i 
them ;  and  I  question  not  but  a  traveller  opghi  ^a' 
out  some  remains  of  tbe  labyrinth  that  co«errd  s 
whole  province,  and  had  a  hundred  temples  Av 
posed  among  its  several  quarters  and  divixsm. 

The  wall  of  China  is  one  of  these  eastern  (Mem 
of  magnificence,  which  makes  a  ficw^  ***^  *'  '^ 
map  of  the  world,  although  ao  aecouat  of  it  »»>-d 
have  been  thought  fabulous,  were  not  the  wall  it- 
self still  extant. 

We  are  obligt^d  to  devotjoo  fbr  the  aoWnt  b«>* 
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logs  liwt  luiTe  adoroed  the  WYeral  countriM  of  the 
world.  It  is  this  which  has  set  men  at  work  on 
temples  and  public  places  of  worehip,  not  only 
that  tJiey  might,  by  the  maf^nificence  of  the  buiid- 
io(,  invite  the  Deity  to  reside  within  it,  but  that 
neb  stapeodouB  works  might,  at  the  same  timer 
open  the  mind  to  vast  conceptions,  and  fit  it  to  coo- 
verse  with  the  divinity  of  the  place.  For  every 
tbin^  that  b  majestic  imprints  an  aw  fulness  and 
reverence  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  strikes 
io  with  the  natural  greatness  of  the  soul. 

In  the  second  place  we  are  to  consider  great- 
iH*s  of  manner  in  architecture,  which  has  such 
force  upon  the  imagination,  that  a  small  building, 
where  it  appears,  shall  give  the  mind  nobler  ideas 
than  one  or'  twenty  times  the  bulk,  where  the  raai^ 
ner  is  ordinary  or  little.  Thus,  perhaps,  a  man 
wsuld  have  been  more  astonished  with  the  majestic 
air  that  appeared  in  one  of  Lysippos^s  statues  of 
Alexander,  though  no  bigger  than  the  life,  than  he 
might  have  been  with  mount  Athos,  had  it  been 
cot  ioto  the  figure  of  the  hero,  according  to  the 
proposal  of  Paldias,  with  a  river  in  one  hand,  and 
a  city  in  the  other. 

Let  any  one  reflect  on  the  disposition  of  mind  he 
finds  in  himself,  at  his  fint  entrance  into  the  Pan* 
thfon  at  Rome,  and  how  the  imagination  is  filled 
with  wmetbing  great  and  amazing;  and,  at  the. 
ttfflf  time,  consider  how  little.  In  proportion,  he 
ia  afircted  with  the  inside  of  a  gothic  cathedral, 
thoD^  it  be  five  times  larger  than  the  other;  which 
can  arise  from  nothing  else  but  the  greatness  of  the 
manner  in  the  one,  and  the  meanness  in  the  other. 

I  have  seen  an  observation  upon  this  subject  in 
a  French  author,  which  ver>'  much  pleased  me.  It 
is  in  Moasienr  Freart*s  Parallel  of  the  Ancient  and 
Modem  Architecture,  I  shall  give  it  the  reader 
with  the  same  terms  of  art  which  he  has  made  use 
«f.  *  I  am  observing,*  says  he,  '  a  thing  which,  in 
my  opinion,  ia  very  curious  (  whence  it  proceeds, 
fbat  io  the  same  quantity  of  superficies,  the  one 
manner  seems  greatand  magnificent,  and  the  other 
poor  and  trifling;  the  reason  is  fine  and  uncommon. 
1  say  then,  that  to  introduce  into  architecture  this 
ffnndeur  of  manner,  we  ought  so  to  proceed,  that 
(he  division  of  the  principal  members  of  the  order 
may  consist  but  of  few  parts,  that  they  be  all  great, 
and  of  a  bold  and  ample  relievo  and  swelling;  and 
(^t  the  eye  beholding  nothing  little  and  mean, 
^  imagination  may  be  more  vigorously  touched 
and  aflected  with  the  work  that  stands  before  it. 
For  example ;  in  a  cornice,  if  the  gola  or  cyma- 
tliun  of  the  corona,  the  coping,  the  modillions  or 
dentclli,  make  a  noble  show  by  their  graceful  pro- 
jections, if  we  see  none  of  that  ordinary  confusion 
vbich  is  the  result  of  those  little  cavities,  quarter 
rounds  of  the  astragal,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
other  ittlenniogled  particulars,  which  produce  no 
<'fiect  in  great  and  massy  works,  and  which  very 
uoprofitably  take  up  place  io  the  prejudice  of  the 
principal  member,  it  is  most  certain  that  this  man- 
ner will  appear  solemn  and  great ;  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  will  have  but  a' poor  and  mean  effect, 
^bere  there  is  a  redundancy  of  those  smaller  orna^ 
ueotc,  which  divide  and  scatter  the  angles  of  the 
fcii(bt  into  such  a  multitude  of  rays,  so  pressed  toge- 
^er  that  the  whole  will  appear  but  a  confusion.* 

Among  all  the  figures  of  architecture,  there  are 
none  that  have  a  greater  air  tlian  the  concave  and 
the  convex ;  and  we  find  in  all  the  ancient  and 
raodem  architecture,  as  well  in  the  remote  parts  of 
(htoa,  as  in  countries  nearer  home,  that  round 
piUars  and  vaulted  roufs  make  a  great  part  of 
ib(M  buildingB  which  are  designed  for  ||omp  and 


magnificence.  The  rcasoa  I  take  to  be,  because 
in  these  figures  we  generally  see  more  of  the  body, 
than  in  those  of  other  kinds.  There  are,  indeed, 
figures  of  bodies,  where  the  eye  may  take  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  surface;  but  as  In  such  bodies  the 
sight  must  split  upon  several  angles,  it  does  not 
'take  in  one  uniform  idea,  but  several  ideas  of  the 
same  kind,  Iy>ok  upon  the  outside  of  a  dome, 
your  eye  half  surrounds  it;  look  upon  the  inside, 
and  at  one  glance  you  have  all  the  prospect  of  it ; 
the  entire  conoavity  falls  into  your  eye  at  once,  the 
sight  being  as  the  centre  that  collects  and  gathers 
into  it  the  lines  of  the  whole  circumference:  io  a 
square  pillar,  the  sight  often  takes  in  but  a  fourth 
part  of  the  surface ;  and  in  a  square  concave,  must 
move  up  and  down  to  the  d liferent  sides,  before  it 
ia  master  of  all  the  inward  surface.  For  this  rea- 
son, tlie  fancy  is  infinitely  more  struck  with  the 
view  of  the  open  air,  and  skies,  that  passes  through 
an  arch,  than  what  comes  ihrough  a  square,  or  any 
other  figure.  The  figure  of  the  rainbow  does  pot 
contribute  less  to  its  magnificence,  than  the  co» 
lours  to  its  beauty,a8  it  is  very  poetically  described 
by  the  son  of  Sirach :  '  Look  upon  the  rainbow, 
and  praise  him  that  made  it ;  very  beautiful  it  is 
in  its  brightness!  it  encompasses  the  heavens  with 
a  glorious  circle,  and  the  hands  of  the  AAsst  Higb 
have  bended  it*  ^ 

Having  thus  spoken  of  that  greatness  which  af. 
fects  the  mind  in  architecture,  I  might  next  show 
the  pleasure  that  rises  in  the  imagination  from 
what  appears  new  and  beantiliil  in  this  art ;  but 
as  every  beholder  has  naturally  a  greater  taste  of 
these  two  perfections  in  every  building  which 
offers  itself  to  bis  view,  than  of  that  which  I  have 
hitherto  considered,  I  shall  not  trouble  my  reader 
with  any  reflections  upon  it.  It  is  suflicient  for 
my  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  this  whole  art  which  pleases  the  imagina* 
tion,  but  as  it  is  great,  uncommon,  or  beautiful, 
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another. 


Quatcnus  hoe rimile  eU  ocutis,  qttori  wnfe  ridcmvx. 

LUCil.  I.  iT.  ver.  75^ 

-Objects  still  appear  the  same 


Tb  mind  and  eye,  in  colour  and  in  framo. 

CREECH. 

* 

I  AT  first  divided  the  pleasuf&i  of  the  imagination 
into  such  as  arise  from  objects  that  are  actually 
before  our  eyes,  or  tliat  once  eulered  in  at  our 
eyes,  and  are  afterwards  called  op  into  the  mind 
either  barely  by  its  own  operations,  or  on  occasion 
of  something  without  us,  a^  statues,  or  descriptions. 
We  have  already  considered  the  first  divi!>ioo,  and 
shall  therefore  enter  on  the  other,  which,  fur  dis- 
tinction sake,  J  have  called  '  The  Secondary  Plea* 
sures  of  the  Imae;i nation,"  When  I  say  the  ideas 
we  receive  from  statues,  descriptions,  or  such  like 
ccasioDSy  are  the  same  that  were  ouce  actually  in 
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oor  Tiew,  it  mast  not  be  addentood  that  we  bad 
once  seen  tbe  very  place,  action,  or  penoo,  which 
are  carved  or  described.  It  is  sufficient  that  we 
have  seen  places,  persons,  or  actions  in  general, 
which  bear  a  resemblance,  or  at  least  some  remote 
analogy,  with  what  we  find  represented  i  since  it 
is  in  tt»e  power  of  the  imagination,  when  it  is  once 
slocked  with  particular  ideas,  to  enlarge,  com- 
poond,  and  vary  them  at  her  own  plcasnre. 

Among  tbe  different  iLinds  of  representation,  sta- 
tuary is  the  most  natural,  and  shows  us  something 
likest  the  object  that  is  represented.  To  make  use 
of  a  common  instance,  let  one  who  is  born  blind, 
take  an  image  in  his  hands,  and  trace  out  with  his 
fingers  the  different  furrows  and  impressions  of  the 
chisel,  and  he  will  easily  conceive  how  the  shape 
of  a  man,  or  beast,  may  be  represented  by  it;*  but 
shoild  he  draw  his  hand  over  a  picture,  where  all 
is  smooth  and  unif«>rm,  he  would  never  be  able  to 
imagine  how  the  several  prominences  and  depres- 
siont  of  a  human  body  could  be  shown  on  a  plain 
piece  of  canvas,  that  has  in  it  no  nnevenness  or 
irregularity.  Description  runs  yet  further  from  the 
thing  it  represents  than  painting:  for  a  picture 
bears  a  real  resemblance  to  its  original,  which 
letters  and  syllables  are  wholly  void  of.  Colonn 
speaiL  all  languages,  but  words  are  understood 
only  by  such  a  people  or  nation.  For  this  reason, 
though  men*s  necessities  quickly  put  them  on  find- 
ing out  speech,  writing  is  probably  of  a  later  in- 
Tention  than  painting;  particularly  we  are  told 
that  In  America,  when  the  Spaniards  first  arrived 
there,  expresses  were  sent  to  the  emperor  of 
Mexico  ID  paint,  and  the  news  of  hb  country  deli- 
neated by  tbe  strokes  of  a  pencil,  which  was  a 
more  natural  way  than  that  of  writingi  though  at 
the  same  time  much  more  imperfect,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  the  little  connections  of  speech, 
or  to  give  tbe  picture  of  a  conjunction  or  an  ad- 
verb. It  would  be  yet  more  strange  to  represent 
▼islble  objects  by  sounds  that  have  no  ideas  an- 
nexed to  them,  and  to  make  something  like  de- 
scription in  music.  Yet  it  i«  certain,  there  may 
be  confused  imperfect  notions  of  this  nature  raised 
in  the  imagination  by  'an  artificial  composition  of 
notes;  and  we  find  that  great  masters  in  the  art  arc 
able,  sometimes,  to  set  their  hearers  in  the  heat 
and  hurry  of  a  battle,  to  overcast  their  minds  with 
melancholy  scenes  and  apprehensions  of  deaths 
and  funerals,  or  to  lull  them  into  pleasing  dreams 
of  gmves  and  elysiums. 

In  all  these  instances,  this  secondary  pleasure  of 
the  imogiuation  proceeds  from  that  action  of  tlw 
mind,  >ihicb  compares  the  ideas  arising  from  the 
original  objects  with  tlie  ideas  we  receive  from 
the  statue,  picture,  description,  or  sound,  that  re- 
presents them.  It  is  impo^ible  for  ns  to  give  the 
necessary  reason  why  this  operation  of  the  mind  is 
attended  with  so  much  pleasure,  as  I  have  before 
observed  on  tbe  same  occasion ;  but  we  find  a  great 
variety  of  entertainments  derived  from  this  single 
principle:  for  it  is  this  that  not  only  gives  us  a 
relish  of  statuary,  painting,  and  description,  but 
makes  us  delight  in  all  the  actions  and  arts  of  mi- 
micry. It  is  this  that  makes  the  several  kinds  of 
wit  pleasant,  which  consists,  as  I  have  formerly 
shown,  in  the  aifinity  of  ideas;  and  we  may  add, 
it  Is  this  also  that  raises  the  tittle  satisfaction  we 
sometimes  find  in  the  diflerent  sorts  of  fal»e  wit ; 
whether  it  consists  in  the  affinity  of  letteni,  as  an 
anagram,  acrostic;  or  of  syllables,  os  in  doggrel 
rhimes,  echoes;  ur  of  words,  as  in  puns,  quibbles ; 
or  of  a  whole  sentence  or  poi*in,  a^  wings  and 
altars.    The  final  cause,   probably,  of  annexing 


plearare  to  this  operstiod  of  tbe  aiad,  mis 
quicken  and  encourage  m  in  oar  seardM  after 
tmtb,  since  the  distinguishing  one  thing  fnai  sa- 
other,  and  the  right  discerning  betwixt  oar  itff». 
depends  wholly  upon  our  conparing  them  tofrw 
ther,  and  observing  the  congrvity  or  dingrreiBcsi 
that  appears  among  the  several  works  of  nalire. 

But  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  tiMse  plcaAn 
of  the  imagination,  which  proceed  from  ideas  raM 
by  words  because  most  of  the  observations  thsi 
agree  with  descriptions,  are  equally  applicable  u 
painting  and  statuary. 

Words,  when  well  chosen,  have  wo  great  a  forct 
in  them,  that  li  description  oflen  gives  ns  man 
lively  ideas  than  the  sight  of  thiogt  thtwatheK 
The  reader  finds  a  scene  drawn  in  atrmiger  colosrv 
and  painted  more  to  the  life  in  hb  iaaginaliaa,  hi 
the  help  of  words  than  by  an  actoal  msnrey  of  rs^ 
scene  which  they  describe,  la  thb  rase  the  part 
seems  to  get  the  better  of  nature :  he  takes  >s- 
deed,  the  landscape  atter  her,  but  give*  it  aiofr 
vigorooi  tenches,  heightens  its  t»eaoly,  and  le  r^ 
livens  the  whole  piece,  that  the  ioMges  which  ttow 
from  the  ol^ects  themselves  appear  weak  and  Caiix, 
in  coBBparison  of  those  that  come  from  tbe  etpfr^ 
sions.  The  reason,  probably,  may  be,  becaasr.  ia 
the  survey  of  any  object,  we  have  only  so  nrach  of 
it  painted  on  tbe  imagination  as  conies  ia  at  tiir 
eye;  but  in  its  description,  tbe  poet  gives  v*  ai 
free  a  view  of  it  as  he  pleaaes,  and  discovers  to  a 
several  parts,  that  either  we  did  not  attend  to,  <-r 
that  lay  out  of  our  sight  when  we  Irsi  beheld  ■' 
As  we  look  on  any  object,  oor  idea  of  it  is,  p^- 
haps,  made  up  of  two  or  three  simple  ideas ;  (m 
when  the  poet  represents  it,  be  may  either  give  m 
a  more  complex  idea  of  it,  or  only  raise  in  «  aKk 
ideas  as  are  most  apt  to  alTect  the  inaipnaliae. 

It  nay  be  here  worth  owr  while  to  eaamiae  Is* 
It  comes  to  pass  that  several  readen,  who  arc  aH 
acquainted  with  the  same  language,  and  knov  thr 
meaning  of  the  words  they  roul,  ahonld  ocf€nhi» 
less  have  a  dilTerent  relish  of  tlie  saaac  descriptiMi' 
Yfc  find  one  tiansported  with  a  passage,  whseh  as- 
other  runs  over  with  coldness  and  iadtfereaot;  w 
finding  the  representation  extreaaely  nacnral,  vkrr 
another  can  perceive  nothing  of  llkeaess  and  ro» 
formity.    This  difi*erent  taste  mwt  proceed  etfkr 
from  the  perfection  of  imagination  in  one  man 
than  in  another,  or  from  the  dtfereoC  ideas  dai 
several  readers  alfix  to  the  same  words.    For,  t« 
have  a  tme  relish,  and  form  a  right  jadgaeat  of  s 
description,  a  man  should  l>e  l»ora  with  a  f9a4 
imagination,  and  most  have  well  welgbed  the  forev 
and  energy  that  lie  in  the  several  wotds  of  a  Isa- 
guage,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distingvtsb  which  an 
most  significant  and  expressive  of  their  pMprf 
ideas,  and  what  additional  strength  asid  brsatt 
they  are  capable  of  receiving  from  conjanctiM 
with  others.    The  tapcy  most  be  wans,  to  rris  r 
the  print  of  those  images  It  hath  received  frsm  •«( 
ward  objects;  and  the  judgment  dltoeroiag«  u 
know  what  expressiors  are  most  proper  to  cl»:hr 
and  adorn  them  to  the  best  advantage.     %  n* 
who  is  deficient  in  either  of  these  rwpeets  ihne:- 
iie  may  receive  the  general  notion  of  a  dcsmp<-«« 
can  never  see  dbtioctly  all  its  particular  heaai>" 
as  a  person  with  a  weak  sight  may  ha%r  t\T  r«r- 
fused  prospect  of  a  place  that  lies  before  !•*. 
without  entering  into  Its  several  pari*,  ar  dir  r*. 
ing  the  variety  of  its  cotoun  in  their  AUI  glor^  <»< 
perfection. 
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PAPER  VII. 
OJi  THE  PLEAtVRn  OV  THE  UfAGlHATIOir. 

G0NTBNT8. 

Now  t  whole  Mt  of  ideas  hang  tosetber,  fcc.  A  iiatnni 
niue  assigned  for  it.  How  to  pcfWct  the  imasinatUm  of 
a  writer.  Who  amofif  the  aneient  poeU  had  tEis  (hcully 
in  It*  grratevt  perfiection.  Homer  excelled  In  Imagining 
what  U  great;  Viri^il  in  imaginlDg  what  la  beautiful; 
Ofid-  in  imagining  what  In  new.  Onr  own  oountiyman 
Miiuio  vfT)-  perft-ct  in  all  three  rcipecta» 

Quern  fit,  Meipomene,  temel 
Jihicemtem  pt^cido  tumint  videris. 

Son  iiUtm  labor  Itthmius 
ClarabU  pmgUem,  non  equut  impigert  4iP> 

Sed  gua  Tihur  aqutt/htiie  petjiuuni, 

Ei  tpima  nemorwn  comm 
Finganl  JEoiio  carmine  nobilem. 

HOR.  Od.  Hi.  1. 4.  vet.  1. 


At  whoae  bleas'd  birtb  pmpltloot  rays 
The  Mnacs  abed,  on  wbom  they  smile, 

No  dustj  Isthmian  game 
Shall  atootcat  of  the  ring  proclaim, 

Or,  to  reward  bia  toil. 
Wreath  ivy  crowns,  and  grace  bis  bead  with  baya,  ftc 

But  fruitful  'nbur*i  shady  groTCs, 

ItB  pkasant  springs  and  purling  streama, 

Snail  raise  a  lasting  name. 
And  set  him  high  in  sounding  tene 

For  Lyric  verse. 

CREECH. 

Wc  may  obterre,  that  aoy  single  circamsCaiice  of 
what  we  have  formerly  seen,  often  raises  ap  a 
whole  fceae.of  imagery,  and  awakens  numbttrlesi 
ideas  that  before  slept  in  the  imaginatioo ;  sach  a 
IMTticolar  smell  or  colour  is  able  to  fill  the  mind, 
OD  a  sudden,  with  the  picture  of  the  fields  or  gar- 
dens where  we  firrt  met  with  it,  and  to  bring  op 
Into  Yiew  all  the  variety  of  images  that  once  at- 
tended it.  Oar  imagination  takes  the  hint,  and 
leads  OS  unexpectedly  into  cities  or  theatres,  plains 
or  meadows.  We  may  further  observe,  when  the 
fancy  thus  reflects  on  the  scenes  that  have  passed 
Id  it  formerly,  those  which  were  at  first  pleasant  to 
behold^  appear  more  so  upon  reflection,  and  that 
the  memory  heightens  the  deligbtfulness  of  the  ori- 
ginal. A  Cartesian  would  accoiut  for  both  these 
iostaaces  in  the  following  manner: 

The  set  of  ideas  which  we  received  from  such  a 
prospect  or  garden,  having  entered  the  mind  at  the 
ttme  tiiae,  have  a  set  of  traces  belonging  to  them 
in  the  brain,  bmdering  very  near  opon  one  an- 
other; when,  therefore,  any  one  of  these  ideas 
vises  in  the  imagination,  and  consequently  dis- 
patches a  flow  of  animal  spirits  to  its  proper  trace, 
the^e  spirits,  in  tbe  violence  of  their  motion,  run 
not  only  into  the  trace  to  which  they  were  more 
particularly  directed,  but  into  several  of  those  that 
lie  about  it.  By  this  means  they  awaken  other 
ideas  of  the  same  set,  which  immediately  determine 
a  new  dbpatch  of  spirits,  that  in  the  same  manner 
open  other  neighbouring  traces,  till  at  last  the 
whole  set  of  them  is  blown  up,  and  the  whole 
prospect  or  garden  flourishes  in  tbe  imagination. 
But  because  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  these 
places  far  surmounted,  and  overcame  tbe  little  dis- 
agreeableness  we  found  in  them ;  for  this  reason 
there  was  at  first  a  wider  passage  worn  in  the 
pleasure  traces,  and,  on  the  contrary,  so  narrow  a 
oac  in  thoie  which  belonged  to  the  disagre^^le 
ideas,  that  they  were  quickly  stopped  up,  and 
rendered  incapable  of  receiving  any  animal  spirits, 


and  consequently  of  exciting  any  unpleasant  ideas 
In  the  memory. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  inquire,  whether  the 
power  of  imagining  things  strongly  proceeds  from 
any  greater  perfection  in  the  soul,  or  from  any 
nicer  textnre  in  tbe  brain  of  one  man  than  of  an- 
other. But  this  is  certain,  that  a  noble  writer 
should  be  bom  with  this  faculty  in  its  full  strength 
and  vigour,  so  as  to  be  able  to  receive  lively  ideas 
from  outward  objects,  to  retain  them  long,  and  to 
range  them  together,  upon  occarion,  in  such  figures 
and  representations,  as  are  most  likely  to  hit  the 
foncy  of  the  reader.  A  poet  should  take  as  much 
pains  in  forming  his  imagination,  as  a  philosopher 
tn  cultivating  his  understanding.  He  must  gain  a 
doe  relish  of  the  works  of  nature,  and  be  tho- 
roughly conversant  in  the  Tarioin  scenery  of  a 
country  life. 

Mfhen  he  b  stored  with  country  images,  if  be 
would  go  beyond  pastoral,  and  tbe  lower  kinds  of 
poetry,  be  ought  to  acqufiint  himself  with  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  courts.  He  should  be  very 
well  versed  in  every  thing  that  is  noble  and  stately 
in  tbe  productions  of  art,  whether  it  appear  in 
painting  or  statuary.  In  the  great  works  of  archU 
tectnre  which  are  in  their  present  glory,  or  in  the 
ruins  of  those  which  flourished  in  former  ages. 

Such  advantages  as  these  help  to  open  a  man's 
thoughts,  and  "to  enlarge  his  imagination,  and  will 
therefore  have  their  influence  on  all  kinds  of 
writing,  if  the  author  knows  bow  to  make  right 
Use  of  them.  And  among  those  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages who  excel  in  this  talent,  the  most  perfect 
In  their  several  kinds  are  periiaps  Homer,  Vligil, 
and  Ovid.  Tbe  flnt  strikes  the  inmgioation  won- 
derfidly  with  what  is  great,  the  second  with  what 
is  beautiful,  and  tbe  last  with  what  is  strange* 
Reading  the  Iliad,  is  like  travelling  through  a 
country  uninhabited,  where  the  fisncy  is  entertained 
with  a  thousand  savage  prospects  of  vast  deserts, 
wide  uncultivated  manhes,  huge  forests,  misshapen 
rocks  and  precipices.  On  the  contrary,  the  i£neld 
is  like  a  well-ordered  garden,  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  find  out  any  part  unadorned,  or  to  cast 
onr  eyes  upon  a  single  spot  that  does  not  pioduee 
some  beautiful  plant  or  fiower.  But  when  we 
are  in  tbe  Metamorphoses,  we  are  walking  on  en- 
chanted ground,  and  see  nothing  but  scenes  of 
magic  lying  round  us. 

Homer  is  in  his  province,  when  be  is  describing 
a  battle  or  a  multitude,  a  hero  or  a  god.  Virgil  b 
never  better  pleased  than  when  be  b  in  hb  elysium, 
or  copying  out  an  entertaining  picture.  Homer's 
epithets  genetaUy  mark  out  what  is  great;  Virgirs, 
what  b  agreeable.  Nothing  can  be  mure  magni- 
ficent than  the  figure  Jupiter  makes  in  the  first 
Iliad,  nor  more  charming  than  that  of  Venns  in 
the  first  JEneid, 

H'  xai  tx/nttna-iv  iw'  ofgi/o-i  rnta-t  K^ttuft 

KfMTo;  air'  ttBaietrou'  Mtyav  i*  iX<Xi£fy  O^i/uwoy. 
^  Iliad,  lib.  1.  Tcr.  Ml. 

*  He  spoke,  and  awAit  bends  his  sable  brows ; 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  tbe  nod, 
Tbe  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  the  god : 
High  heav'n  with  trembling  the  dread  signal  took. 
And  all  Olympus  to  the  centre  shooli.* 

POPE. 

'  Digit  eC  averUns  rotea  Qcrvict  rtfuUii  : 
A/nbro$ktque  comtt  divinum  vcrticc  odortm 
Spiraotre :  pedes  vegLis  dcfiuxU  ad  imM, 
Et  vera  inctnu  patuU  dea     •  ••* 

JEn.  i.  Tcr.  4O6. 

*  Thus  having  said,  she  tam'd  and  made  appear 
Hsc  sack  rcfnl^t,  and  dlshcvcL'd  hairj 
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Which,  flowinf  from  her  thouldvre,  reach'd  the  ground, 
And  widely  spread  ambrosial  acents  around  : 
In  lcn;;th  of  train  descends  her  sweeping  gown, 
Atid  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queen  of  love  is  known.* 

DHTDEN. 

noin«'*B  penoDs  are  most  of  them  godlike  and 
terrible :  Virf^il  has  scarce  admitted  any  into  his 
poem,  who  are  uot  beautiful;  aod  has  taicen  par* 
tlcttJar  care  to  make  his  hero  so 


lumenque  Jurentai 


Purpurcum,  el  lalot  vcutiv  uffiavit  honom.'* 

Xa.  i.  ver.  594- 

*  And  {^ve  his  rolling  eyes  a  sparkling  grace, 
And  brcaih^d  a  youthful  vigour  on  his  face.' 

DRYOE?f. 

Id  a  word,  Homer  lilts  his  readers  with  sublime 
idcis,  and,  I  believe,  bos  raised  the  imagination  of 
all  the  good  poets  that  have  come  after  him.  I 
shall  only  instance  Horace,  who  immediately  takes 
fire  at  the  first  hint  of  any  passage  in  the  Iliad  or 
Odyssey,  and  always  rises  above  himself  when  he 
has  Homer  in  his  view.  Virgil  has  drawn  together, 
into  bis  iEneid,  all  the  pleasing  scenes  his  aubjrct 
is  capable  of  admitting,  nn'd  in  his  Georgics  has 
given  as  a  collection  of  the  most  delightful  land* 
scapes  that  can  be  made  oat  of  fields  and  woods, 
herdtf  of  cattle,  and  swarms  of  bees. 

Ovid*  in  his  Metamorphoses,  has  shown  us  how 
the  imagination  may  be  affected  by  what  is  strange. 
Ue  describes  a  miracle  in  every  story,  and  always 
^ves  us  the  sight  of  some  new  creature  at  the  end 
of  it.  His  art  consists  chiefly  in  well  timing  his 
description,  before  the  fir^t  shape  is  quite  worn  off, 
and  the  aew  one  perfectly  tinish«l;  so  that  he 
every  where  entertains  us  with  something  wc  never 
iaw  before,  aod  shows  us  monster  after  monster  to 
the  end  of  the  Metamorphoses. 

If  I  were  to  name  a  poet  that  is  a  perfect  master 
in  all  these  arts  of  working  on  the  imagination,  I 
think  Milton  may  pass  for  one :  and  if  his  Para* 
dise  Lost  falls  short  of  the  iEneid  or  Iliad  in  this 
respect,  it  proceeds  rather  from  the  fault  of  the 
language  in  which  it  is  written,  than  from  any  de- 
fect of  genios  in  the  author.  So  divine  a  poem  in 
English,  is  like  a  stately  palace  built  of  brick, 
where  one  may  see  architecture  in  as  great  a  per- 
fection as  in  one>>f  marble,  though  the  materials 
are  of  a  coarser  nature.  But  to  consider  it  only 
as  it  regards  our  pre-ent  subject;  what  can  be 
conceived  greater  than  the  battle  of  angels,  the 
majesty  of  Messiah,  the  stature  and  behaviour  of 
Satan  and  his  peer:*  ?  What  more  beautiful  than 
PandsBmomiam,  Paradise,  Heaven,  Angels,  Adam 
aod  Eve?  What  more  strange  than  the  creation 
of  the  world,  the  several  metamorphoses  of  the 
fallen  angels,  and  the  surprisriug  adventures  their 
leader  meets  with  in  his  search  after  Paradise? 
No  other  subject  could  have  furnished  a  poet  u  ith 
scenes  so  proper  to  btrike  the  imagination,  as  no 
other  poet  could  have  painted  those  scenes  in  more 
strong  aod  lively  colours. 
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**  WhertaM  the  propotal  called  the  Multiplication 
Table  is  under  an  information  from  the  attorney- 
general ;  in  humble  sulmtisnon  and  duty  to  her  ma- 
jesty the  taid  undertaking  ii  laid  doicn\  and  attend' 
ance  i$  ihiM  day  given^  at  the  latt  house  on  the  left 
hand  in  Ship  Vardj  Bartholomew  Laney  in  order  to 
repay  tuch  sums  as  have  bun  paid  in  the  said  table, 
without  deduction.'* 


See  the  letter  annexed  to  A"*  413,  and  Himi 
FTorA'j,  voLxv,  p,  SI?.  Soo.  edit,  1801.  •  StrrU  wat 
arrested  the  other  day  for  making  a  t^tterf^  dtrt  *• 
against  an  act  of  parliament.  lie  is  now  %ndv  p.  -^ 
secuiion;  but  thty  think  it  will  bt  dropped  »•«♦  j 
pityk  I  btlicvc  he  will  very  soon  lose  hi$  emjf  - 
mentf  for  he  has  been  mighty  impertinent  of  ki*  -i 
Am  Spt4Uators;  and  I  will  never  offer  a  wMd  u  -* 
behalfr 
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PAPER  VIII. 
ON  THE  PLEABIJBES  OP  THE  IXACrKATIOl. 

CONTENTS. 

Why  any  thing  that  Is  upplca5a"t  tn   brhold  pir«f> 
imagination  when  ^ell  <'.c«*.Tibtd.    Why  the  ioiir*  • 
receives  a  morr  e>:quisite  p)r&»ure  from  the  d<it's 
of  what  it  g(<*«t,   new,  or  t>eHiiitful.    The  plra^-^iT 
heightened,  if  tvbat  l»  deaerib^fd  r*ia«  poskiOD  lo  lb-  - 
Diiagreeable  pfusionn  pleas* nc  wh«ii  raised  by  apt  <ie- 
tions.    Why  terr«-»r  and  grief  are  picA<>ini(  U>  the  Bt'u<4  * 
excited  by  description.    A  particular  advantage  Ifce  «  ^ 
in  poetry  aod  nctiun  have  lo  please  the  imafiAaijun.  w 
liberties  are  allowed  ihein. 


» • 


—r-Jiaret  et  rubus  asper  amo/fvin. 

VntG.  EcL  iii.  ver. 

The  rugged  thorn  shall  bear  the  fragnnt  ruse. 

The  pleasures  of  these  secondary  vievrs  of  the 
gi nation  are  of  a  wider  and  more  ani«efsil  oat«.< 
than  those  it  has  when  joined  with  sif^fat;  furr« 
only  what  is  great,  strange,  or  braotiful,  hot  a-« 
thing  that  is  disagreeable  when  looked  cpc 
pleases  us  in  an  apt  description.  Ilere,  ttMT'f  r , 
we  most  inquire  after  a  new  principle  of  plc%^v:% 
which  is  nothing  else  but  the  action  of  the  bii.<^ 
which  compares  the  ideas  that  arise  fron  ys-^r'i 
with  the  ideas  that  arise  from  the  objects  thi^ 
selves;  and  why  this  operation  of  the  mind  l*  s- 
tended  with  so  much  pleasure,  we  have  before  cr  - 
sidered.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  the  descnptrf 
of  a  dunghill  is  pleasing  to  the  imaginatioo,  ii  iK 
image  be  represented  to  our  raiods  by  sniiih^f 
expressions;  though,  perhaps,  thb  may  be  SKirr 
properly  called  the  pleasure  of  the  uoderstariic; 
than  of  the  fancy,  because  we  are  not  so  vrat) 
delighted  with  the  image  that  is  contained  ifl  |>? 
description,  as  with  the  aptncM  of  the  dcscriptio) 
to  excite  the  image. 

But  if  the  description  of  what  is  little,  coonor. 
or  deformed,  be  acceptable  to  the  imaginatioA.  (^ 
description  of  whnt  is  great,  surprising,  or  h<a  - 
tiful,  is  much  more  so;  because  here  ue  *m^ 
only  delighted  with  comparing  the  representtii  < 
with  the  original,  but  are  highly  pleased  wiiA  t"* 
original  itself.  Mo^t  readers,  I  believe,  areta"'* 
charmed  with  Milton*s  description  of  Paradt*. 
than  of  bell :  they  ore  both,  perhaps,  eqwlh  pr- 
feet  in  their  kind;  but  in  the  one  the  briafl^'^ 
aod  snlphur  are  not  so  refreshing  to  the  imsz"^ 
tion,  as  the  beds  of  flowers  and  the  wiMeraeN*  f  i 
sweets  in  the  other. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  which  rtci^ 
mends  a  description  more  than  all  the  rM;  asi 
that  is,  if  it  represenU  to  us  such  objects  as  are  a?t 
to  raise  a  secret  ferment  in  the  mind  of  the  reaifr, 
and  to  work  with  violence  upon  his  pas»f«(a*  f*" 
In  this  case,  we  are  at  once  warmed  and  ni^*- 
eoed,  so  that  the  pleasure  becomes  nsorf  wm%ertai. 
and  is  several  ways  qualified  to  enteitaia  *v[^ 
Iq  painting,  it  is  pleaiant  (o  look  oelhepicW' 
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any  face  where  the  resemblance  is  hit|  but  the 
pleasure  increases  if  \U  be  the  pictore  of  a  face 
that  is  bfantifal,  and  is  still  (greater,  if  the  beauty 
bf  soft<'ned  with  an  air  of  melancholy  or  sorrow. 
The  two. lead ini;  passions  which  the  more  serious 
parb  of  poetry  endeavour  to  stir  np  in  us,  are 
trrror  and  pity.  And  here,  by  the  way,  one  woald 
wooder  how  it  comes  to  pais  that  such  passions  as 
are  very  unpleasant  at  all  other  times,  are  very 
s^fcahle  when  excited  by  proper  descriptions. 
It  is  not  strange,  that  we  should  take  deli|^bt  in 
iiKh  pasKi^es  as  are  apt  to  produce  hope,  joy,  ad- 
miration, love,  or  the  like  emotions,  in  us,  because 
tJiey  never  rise  in  the  mind  without  an  inward 
plc3iure  which  attends  them.  But  how  comes  it 
to  pa«8,  that  we  should  take  delight  in  being  tern* 
fied  or  dejected  by  a  description,  when  we  find  so 
ffluch  uneasiness  in  the  fear  or  grief  which  we  re- 
ceive from  any  other  occasion  ? 

If  we  consider,  therefore,  the  nature  of  this  plea^ 
airr,  we  shall  find  that  it  does  not  arise  so  pro- 
perly from  the  description  of  what  is  temble,  as 
from  the  reflection  we  make  on  ourselves  at  the 
time  of  reading  it.  When  we  look  on  such  hideous 
ibjects  we  are  not  a  little  pleased  to  think  we  are 
•a  00  danger  of  them.  We  consider  them,  at  the 
Bme  time,  as  dreadful  and  harmless;  »o  that  the 
Bore  frightful  appearance  they  make,  the  greater 
i  ibe  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  sense  of  oar 
)wn  safety.  In  short,  we  look  opon  the  terrors 
>f  a  description,  with  the  same  curiosity  and  satis- 
faction that  we  survey  a  dead  monster. 


'  Iitfbrme  cadaver 


ProtrahUur:  nequtunt  crp/eri  corda  tuertdo 
TerrUnla  ocuta$,  vuiium^  viliMaque  tetit 
Pectora  wcni^cri  atqwi  extinctotftiucibut  ignet* 

VIRG.  An.viii.  ver«e64. 


-They  drag  him  ffoni  bii  den . 


The  wondMng  neigbbourhood,  with  glad  nurprise. 
Beheld  his  ihagged  breatt,  bit  giant  size, 
His  tnouth  that  flames  no  more,  and  his  cxtinguisb'dj 
eyet.» 

DRYDEN. 

ii  b  for  the  same  reason  that  we  are  delighted  with 
hr  reflecting  upon  dangers  that  are  paat,  or  in 
ooking  on  a  precipice  at  a  distance,  which  would 
iil  on  with  a  different  kind  of  horror.  If  we  saw  it 
laoging  over  onr  heads. 

lo  tbr  like  manner,  when  we  read  of  torments 
voQflds,  deaths,  and  the  like  dismal  accidents,  our 
pleonre  does  not  flow  so  properly  from  the  grief 
vhich  such  melancholy  descriptions  give  os,  as  from 
^  secret  comparison  which  we  make  between 
ourselves  and  the  person  who  suffers.  Such  repre- 
mtatioos  teach  us  to  set  a  just  value  upon  our 
v«n  condition,  and  make  as  prize  our  good  for- 
'ue,  which  exempts  us  from  the  like  calamities. 
^  is,  however,  such  a  kind  of  pleasure  as  we  are 
sot  capable  of  receiving,  when  we  see  a  person 
ictually  lying  ander  the  tortures  that  we  meet  with 
R  a  description ;  because,  in  this  case,  the  object 
prf«K»  too  close  opon  our  senses,  and  bears  so  hard 
ipon  us,  that  it  does  not  give  ns  time  or  leisure  to 
reflert  on  ourselves.  Our  thoughts  are  so  intent 
upon  the  miseries  of  the  sufferer,  that  we  cannot 
lam  them  upon  our  own  happiness.  Whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  we  consider  the  misfortanes  we  read 
io  hivtury  or  poetry,  either  as  past,  or  as  fictitious; 
M>  that  the  reflection  opon  ourselves  riseb  in  us  in- 
lennbly,  and  overbears  the  sorrow  we  conceive  for 
(^  solTerings  of  the  afillcted. 

But  because  the  mind  of  man  requires  something 
more  perfect  in  matter  than  what  it  finds  there, 
ud  can  never  meet  with  any  sight  in  natare  which 


safllciently  answers  Its  highest  ideas  of  pleasant- 
ness; or,  in  other  words,  becaose  the  imagination 
can  fisncy  to  Itself  things  more  great,  strange,  or 
beaatifiil,  than  the  eye  ever  saw,  and  is  still  sen- 
sible of  some  defect  in  what  it  has  seen ;  on  this 
account  it  is  the  part  of  a  poet  to  humoar  the  ima- 
gination in  our  own  notions,  by  mending  and  per- 
fecting nature  where  he  describes  a  reality,  and  by 
adding  greater  beanties  than  are  pat  together  in 
nature,  where  he  describes  a  fiction. 

He  is  not  obliged  to  attend  her  in  the  slow  ad- 
vances which  she  makes  from  one  season  to  another, 
or  to  observe  her  conduct  in  the  successive  pro- 
duction of  plants  and  flowers.  He  may  draw  into 
his  description  alt  the  beauties  of  the  spring  and 
autumn,  and  make  the  whole  year  contribute  some- 
thing to  render  it  the  more  agreeable.  His  rose- 
trees,  woodbines,  and  jessamines,  may  flower  toge- 
ther, and  bis  beds  be  covered  at  the  same  time 
with  lilies,  violets,  and  amarattths.  His  soil  is  not 
restrained  to  any  particular  set  of  plants,  but  is 
proper  either  for  oaks  or  myrtles,  and  adapts  itself 
to  the  products  of  every  climate.  Oranges  may 
grow  wild  in  it  I  mvrrb  may  be  met  with  in  every 
hedge ;  and  if  he  thinks  it  proper  to  have  a  grove 
of  spices,  he  can  quickly  command  sun  enough  to 
raise  it.  If  all  this  will  not  furnish  out  an  agree- 
able scene,  he  can  make  several  new  species  of 
flowers,  with  richer  scents  and  higher  colours  thao 
any  that  grow  in  the  gardens  of  nature.  His  con- 
certs of  birds  may  be  as  full  and  harmoaious,  and 
his  woods  as  thick  and  gloomy,  ns  he  pleases.  He 
Is  at  no  more  eipence  in  a  long  vista  than  a  short 
one,  and  can  as  easily  throw  his  cascades'  from  a 
precipice  of  half  a  mile  high,  as  from  one  of  twenty 
yard^.  He  has  his  choice  of  the  winds,  and  can 
turn  the  course  of  hit  rivers  in  all  the  variety  of 
meanders,  that  are  most  delightful  to  the  readers* 
imagination.  In  a  w/>rd,  he  has  the  modelling  of 
nature  In  his  own  hands,  and  may  give  her  what 
charms  he  pleases,  provided  he  does  not  reform  her 
too  much,  and  run  into  absurdities  by  endeavour- 
ing to  exceL 
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PAPER  IX. 

on  TffE  pleasdhes  or  the  iirAOiirATfov. 

CONTENTS. 

Of  that  kind  of  poetry  whicb  Mr.  Itoyden  calls,  *  The  Fairy 
Way  of  Writing.'  How  a  poet  sbould  be  qualified  for  iu 
Tbe  pleasures  of  the  imaeinatiou  that  arise  from  it.  la 
thifi  respect  why  the  modem*  excel  the  ancienta.  Why 
the  English  excel  the  moderot.  Who  the  best  among  tbe 
Euglish.    Of  embleoiatical  penona. 


•■?N, 


mentU  gnUiittmui  error. 

HOR.  Ep.  ii.  1.  S.  ver.  140. 

In  pleasing  arror  lost,  and  charmingly  deceivM. 

TueuE  is  a  kind  of  writing,  wherein  the  poet  quite 
loses  sight  of  natare,  and  entertains  his  reader's 
imagination  with  the  characters  and  actions  of  such 
persons  as  have  many  of  them  no  existence,  but 
what  he  bestows  on  them.  Such  are  fairies,  w  itches, 
magicians,  demons,  and  departed  spirits.  This  Mr. 
Dryden  calls  '  the  fairy  way  of  writing,*  which  is 
indeed  more  difficult  than  any  other  that  depends 
on  the  poet's  fancy,  because  be  has  no  pattern  to 
follow  in  it,  and  must  work  altogether  out  of  his 
own  invention. 
3t 
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There  is  a  very  odd  turn  of  thought  required  for 
this  sort  of  writing;  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  poet 
to  succeed  in  it,  who  has  not  a  particular  cast  of 
fancy,  and  an  i^u^cination  naturally  fruitful  and 
superstitioaB.  Besides  thisi,  he  ought  to  be  very 
well  versed  in  It'gends  and  fables,  antiquated  ro« 
usances,  and  the  traditions  of  nurses  and  old  wo* 
men,  that  he  may  fall  in  with  our  natural  preju- 
dices, and  humour  those  notions  which  we  have 
imbibed  in  our  infancy.  For  otherwise  he  will  be 
apt  to  make  his  fairies  talk  like  people  of  his  own 
species,  and  not  like  other  sets  of  beings,  who  con- 
verse with  different  objects,  and  think  in  a  different 
manner  from  that  of  mankind. 

*  Sj/lvia  dtducti  ctrceant,  tnejudict,Jhuni, 
Nett/ut  innati  triviit,  ac  pcneforen$es, 
Aut  fUmitun  tenerU  juotntntttr  icrsibus 
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A  Mtyr,  that  comes  staring  from  the  woods, 
Mutt  not  at  firet  speak  like  an  orator. 

ROSCOMMON. 

I  do  not  say,  with  Mr.  Bays  in  the  Rehearsal,  that 
spirits  most  not  be  confined  to  speak  sense ;  but  it 
is  certain  their  sense  ought  to  be  a  little  disco- 
loured, that  it  may  seem  particular,  and  proper  to 
the  person  and  condition  of  the  speaker. 

These  descriptions  raise  a  pleasing  kind  of  horror 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  amuse  his  imagina* 
tioo  with  the  strangeness  and  novelty  of  the  per- 
sons who  are  represented  la  them.  They  bring  up 
into  oiir  memory  the  stories  we  have  heard  in  our 
childhood,  and  favour  those  secret  terrors  and  ap- 
prehensions to  which  the  mind  of  man  is  natu- 
rally subject.  We  are  pleased  with  surveying  the 
different  habits  and  behaviours  of  foreign  coun- 
tries: bow  much  more  miut  we  be  delighted  and 
surprised  when  we  are  led,  &s  it  were,  into  a  new 
creation,  and  see  the  persons  and  manners  of  an- 
other species  I  Men  of  cold  fancies,  and  philoso- 
phical dispositions,  object  to  this  kind  of  poetry, 
that  it  has  not  probability  enough  to  affect  the 
imagination.  But  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that 
we  are  sure,  in  general,  there  are  many  intellec- 
tual beings  in  the  world  beside  ourselves,  and 
several  species  of  spirits,  who  are  subject  to  diffe- 
rent laws  and  economies  from  those  of  mankind : 
wMbn  we  see,  therefore,  any  of  these  represented 
naturally,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  representation 
as  altogether  impossible ;  nay,  many  are  prepos- 
sessed with  such  false  opinions,  as  dispose  them  to 
believe  these  particular  deltisions ;  at  least  we  have 
all  heard  so  many  pleasing  relations  in  favour  of 
them,  that  we  do  not  care  for  seeing  through  the 
falsehood,  and  willingly  give  ourselves  op  to  so 
agreeable  an  im|)oslure. 

The  ancients  have  not  much  of  this  poetry  among 
them  (  for,  indeed,  almost  the  whole  substance  of 
it  owes  its  original  to  the  darkness  and  superstition 
of  later  ages,  when  pious  frauds  were  made  use 
of  to  amuse  mankind,  and  frighten  them  into  a 
•eose  of  their  duty.  Our  forefathers  looked  upon 
nature  with  more  reverence  and  horror,  before 
the  world  was  enlightened  by  learning  and  phtlo- 
•ophy ;  and  loved  to  astonish  themselves  with  the 
apprehensions  of  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms,  and 
ladiaotments.  There  was  not  a  village  in  England 
that  bad  not  a  ghost  in  It ;  the  churchyards  were 
all  haunted ;  every  large  common  had  a  circle  of 
fairies  belonging  to  it;  and  there  was  scarce  a 
•bepherd  to  be  met  with  who  had  nut  seen  a 
spirit*. 

Aioong  all  the  poets  of  this  kind,  oor  English 

*SeeNos.I10ta4ll7. 


are  much  the  best,  bv  what  I  have  yet  secB;  ukr. 
ther  it  be  that  we  abound  with  more  storio  o(  cka 
nature,  or  that  the  genios  of  ow  eoaatry  is  f tf* 
I  for  this  sort  of  poetry.  For  the  English  are  Bat» 
rally  fanciful,  and  very  often  disposed,  b%  Um: 
gloominess  and  melancholy  of  temper  which  is  « 
frequent  in  our  nation,  to  many  wild  sotiom  ui 
visions,  to  which  otben  are  not  so  liaMe. 

Among  the  English,  Shakspeare  has  ineoapw 
bly  excelled  all  others.  That  noble  extn«^a» 
of  fancy,  which  he  had  in  to  great  perfectioa,  ti» 
roughly  qualified  him  to  toach  thb  weak  iQpri«> 
tious  part  of  his  reader's  imagination  «  aad  bh.y 
him  capable  of  succeeding,  where  he  had  rMtat 
to  support  him  besides  the  itrengtli  of  kU  o«i 
genius.  There  is  something  so  wild,  and  jei  •s*' 
lemn,  in  the  speeches  of  his  ghosts,  fairies,  «ii:V\ 
and  the  like  imaginary  penons,  that  we  am* 
forbear  ^thinking  them  natural,  tkoagh  we  hh«r  ■ 
role  by  which  to  Judge  of  them,  and  mart  caoSi* 
if  there  are  inch  beinp  in  the  world.  It  look«  hicifi* 
probable  they  should  talk  and  act  as  be  has  rrp.- 
scnted  them. 

There  is  another  sort  of  imaginary  beiags  u.: 
we  sometimes  meet  with  among  the  poctk,  «Wi 
the  author  represents  any  passion,  ^petite,  votif 
or  vice,  under  a  visible  shape,  and  makes  it  a  p» 
son  or  an  actor  in  bis  poem.  Of  tkb  auwitm 
the  descriptions  of  Hunger  and  Envy  in  (hii  •< 
Fame  in  Virgil,  and  of  Sin  and  Death  in  Mthk 
We  find  a  whole  creation  of  Che  like  sfan^v^ 
persons  in  Spenser,  who  had  an  adoilrable  taire:  >< 
representations  of  this  kind.  I  liaTe  diKovrH  ^ 
these  emblematical  penoos  in  former  papen  *«i:> 
shall  therefore  only  mention  tbrm  in  cJus  pUcr. 
Thus  we  see  how  many  wa^s  poetry  addresn  * 
self  to  the  imagination,  as  it  has  not  ool>  the  whih 
circle  of  nature  for  its  province,  bat  make  Br« 
worlds  of  its  own,  shows  as  penons  wHo  an*  i« 
to  be  found  in  being,  and  represents  e%eo  ik  ^ 
coJties  of  the  soul,  with  the  several  virtso  >  ' 
vices,  in  a  sensible  shape  and  character. 

I  shall,  in  my  two  following  pa|»ef«,  coofi^, « 
general,  bow  other  kinds  of  writing  are  qnaltAH 
to  please  the  imagination  i  with  which  1  iotrarf'* 
conclude  this  essay. 
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'QuoeunqyevoUni 


And  raise  mcn^ 


HOB.  AishxI."*  ■^• 
Id  what  height  ihcvwwi. 


As  the  writers  in  poetry  and  •ction  benow  t^ 
several  materials  mm  oatward  objects,  aad  •■• 
them  together  at  their  own  pleasare,  thrrf  •* 
othcn  who  are  obliged  to  fbllow  naive  w^ 
closely,  and  to  take  intire  tceaes  qat  aCler.  *• 
are  hiatoriaas,  nataral  philosophoik  tiavdk*^  r^ 
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l^rapben,  and,  in  a  word;  all  who  deicribe  visible 
objects  of  a  real  ezhteoce. 

It  is  the  BKMt  af;;reeable  talent  of  an  historian  to 
be  able  to  draw  up  his  armies  and  fight  his  battles 
in  proper  expressions,  to  set  before  our  eyes  the 
divisions,  cabaU  and  jealousies  of  great  men,  and 
to  lead  us  iiep  by  step  into  the  several  actions  and 
I  events  of  his  hi«tory.     We  love  to  see  the  subject 
vafoidiDg  itself  by  just  degree^,  and  breaking  upon 
;  US  insensibly,  that  so  we  noay  be  kept  in  a  pleasing 
:  tufpeose,  and  have  time  given  os  to  raise  our  ex- 
pectations, and  to  side  with  one  of  the  parlies 
concerned  io  the  relation.     I  confeat  this  shows 
more  the  art  than  the  veracity  of  the  historian ;  bnt 
I  am  only  Co  speak  of  him  as  he  is  qualified  to 
please  the  imagination.    And  io  this  respect  LIvy 
has,  perhaps,  excelled  all  who  went  before  him, 
or  have  written  since   his  time.     He  describes 
every  thing  in  so  lively  a  manner,  that  his  whole 
history  is  ao  admirable  picture,  and  touches  on 
such  proper  circumstances  in  every  story,  that  his 
reader  beromes  a  kind  of  spectator,  and  feels  in 
btroself  all  the  variety  of  passions  which  are  cor- 
respondent to  theseveral  parts  of  the  relation. 

But  among  this  set  of  writers  there  are  none  who 
Bore  gratify  and  enlarge  the  imagination,  than  the 
aathors  of  the  new  philosophy,  whether  we  consi- 
der their  theories  of  the  earth  or  heavens,  the  dis- 
coveries tbey  have  made  by  glasses,  or  any  other 
of  their  cootcmplations  on  nature.  We  are  not  a 
little  pleased  to  find  every  green  leaf  swarm  with 
miliioos  of  animals,  that  at  their  largest  growth 
are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  There  is  some- 
thing very  engaging  to  the  fancy,  as  well  as  to  onr 
reason,  io  the  treatises  of  metals,  mineral,  plants, 
and  meteors.  But  when  we  survey  the  whole  earth 
al  once,  and  the  several  planets  that  lie  within  its 
oeigbbourhood,  we  are  filled  with  a  pleasing^  asto- 
Di^btnent,  to  see  so  many  worlds  han«;ing  one  above 
another,  and  sliding  round  their  axirs  in  such  an 
amazing  pomp  and  solemnity.  If,  after  this,  we 
coQtemplate  those  wild  fields  of  etner,  that  reach 
in  height  ax  far  as  from  Saturn  to  the  fixed  stars, 
and  run  abroad  almost  to  an  infinitude,  our  imagi- 
nation finds  its  Capacity  filled  with  so  immense  a 
prospect,  and  puts  itself  upon  thi*  stretch  to  com- 
prehend it.  But  if  we  yet  rise  hlglif r,  and  con- 
lider  the  fixed  stars  as  so  many  vast  oceans  of 
flame,  that  are  each  of  them  attended  with  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  planets  and  still  discover  new  firma- 
ments and  new  lights  that  are  sunk  further  iu  thoae 
nnfathomable  depths  of  ether,  so  as  not  to  be  seen 
by  the  strongest  of  our  telescopes,  we  are  lost  in 
such  a  labyrinth  of  suns  and  worlds,  and  confounded 
niih  the  immensity  and  magnificence  of  nature. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  the  fancy,  tlian  to 
enlarge  itself  by  degrees,  in  Its  contemplation  of 
the  various  proportions  which  its  several  objects 
hear  to  each  other,  when  it  compares  the  body  of 
man  to  the  bulk  of  the  whole  e:trtb,  the  earth  to 
the  circle  it  desi'ribes  round  the  sun,  that  circle  to 
the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  sphere  of  the  fixed 
stars  to  the  circuit  of  the  whole  creation,  the  whole 
creation  itself  to  the  infinite  space  that  is  every 
where  diffused  about  it ;  or  when  the  imagination 
workii  downward,  and  considers  the  bulk  of  a  hu- 
man body  in  respect  of  an  animal  a  hundred  times 
less  than  a  mite,  the  particular  limbs  of  such  an 
animal,  the  different  springs  which  actuate  the 
)imt>s,  the  spirits  which  set  these  springs  a  going, 
and  the  proportionable  minuteness  of  these  several 
parts,  before  they  have  arrived  at  their  full  growth 
and  perfection :  bus  if,  after  all  this,  we  take  the 
ItaU  particle  of  these  animaJ  spirit!!,  and  consider 


its  capacity  of  being  wrought  into  a  world  that 
shall  contain  within  those  narrow  dimensions  a 
heaven  and  earth,  stars  and  planets,  and  every 
different  species  of  living  oreatores,  in  the  same 
analogy  and  proportion  they  bear  to  each  other  in 
our  own  universe ;  sdch  a  speculation,  by  reason  of 
its  nicety,  appears  ridicolons  to  those  who  have 
not  turned  their  thoughts  that  way,  though  <i^t  the 
same  time  it  is  founded  on  no  less  than  the  evi- 
dence of  a  demonstration.  Nay,  we  may  3'et 
carry  it  further,  and  discover  in  the  smallest  par- 
ticle of  this  little  world,  a  new  inexbausted  fund 
of  matter,  capable  of  being  spun  out  into  another 
nni  verse. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  subject,  because 
I  think  It  may  show  us  the  proper  limits  as  well  as 
the  defectiveness  of  our  imagination;  how  it  is 
confined  to  a  very  small  quantity  of  space,  and 
immediately  stopped  in  its  operations,  when  it  en- 
deavours to  take  in  any  thing  that  is  very  great  or 
very  little,  l^et  a  man  try  to  conceive  the  diffe- 
rent bulk  of  an  animal,  which  is  twenty,  from  an- 
other  which  is  an  hundred  times  less  than  a  mite,  or 
to  compare  in  his  thonghts  a  length  of  a  thousand 
diameters  of  the  earth,  with  that  of  a  million;  and 
be  will  quickly  find  that  he  has  no  different  mea- 
sures  in  his  mind,  adjusted  to  such  extraordinary 
degrees  of  grandeur  or  minuteness.  The  under- 
standing, indeed,  opens  nn  infinite  space  on  every 
side  of  us ;  but  the  imagination,  after  a  few  faint 
efforts,  is  immediately  at  a  stand,  and  finds  herself 
swallowed  up  in  the  immensity  of  the  void  that 
surrounds  it :  our  reason  can  pursue  a  particle  of 
matter  through  an  infinite  variety  of  divisions;  but 
the  fancy  soon  loses  sight  of  it,  and  feels  in  Itself 
a  kind  of  chasm,  that  wants  to  be  filled  with  mat- 
ter of  a  more  sensible  bulk.  We  can  neither  widen 
nor  contract  the  faculty  to  the  dimensions  of  either 
extreme.  The  object  is  too  big  for  our  capacity, 
when  we  would  comprehend  the  circumference  of 
a  world,  and  dwindles  into  nothing,  when  we  en- 
deavour after  the  idea  of  an  atom. 

It  is  possible  this  defect  of  imagination  may  not 
be  in  the  soul  itself,  but  as  it  acts  in  coiyiinction 
with  the  body.  Perhaps  there  may  not  be  room 
in  the  brain  for  snch  a  variety  of  impressions,  or 
the  animal  spirits  m:ty  be  incapable  of  figuring 
them  in  such  a  manner,  as  is  necessary  to  excite 
so  very  large  or  very  minute  ideas.  However  H 
be,  we  may  well  suppose,  that  beings  of  a  higher 
nature  very  much  excel  va  In  this  respect,  as  it  is 
probable  the  soul  of  man  will  be  infinitely  more 
perfect  bereaflTer  in  this  faculty,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  rest;  insomuch  that,  perhaps,  the  imagination 
will  be  abll;  to  keep  pace  with  the  understanding, 
and  to  form  in  itself  distinct  ideas  of  all  the  diffe- 
rent modes  and  quantities  of  space. 
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ADDISON. 


The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  are  not  wbollj 
confiocd  to  such  parti cnlar  authors  as  are  conTersant 
in  material  objccti,  but  are  often  to  be  met  with 
among  the  polite  masters  of  mo;ality,  criticism, 
and  other  speculations  abstracted  from  matter, 
wh(i,  thuugh  they  do  not  directly  treat  of  the  vi- 
sible parts  of  nature,  often  draw  from  them  their 
similitudes,  metaphors,  and  allegories.  By  these 
allusions,  a  truth  in  the  understanding  'is,  as  it  were, 
rsflected  by  the  imagination ;  we  are  iihle  to  see 
something  like  colour  and  shape  in  a  notion,  and  to 
discover  a  scheme  of  thoughts  traced  out  upon 
matter.  And  here  the  mind  receives  a  great  deal 
of  sati»faction,  and  has  two  of  its  faculties  grati- 
fied at  the  same  time,  while  the  fancy  is  busy  in 
copying  after  the  understanding,  and  transcribing 
Ideas  out  of  the  intellectual  world  into  the  mar 
terial. 

The  groat  art  of  a  writer  shows  itself  in  the 
choice  of  pleading  allusions,  which  are  generally 
to  be  taken  from  the  great  or  beautiful  works  of 
art  or  nature  f  for  though  whatever  is  new  or  un- 
pommoo  Is  apt  to  delight  the  imagination,  the 
chief  design  of  an  allusion  being  to  illustrate  and 
explain  the  pa^iages  of  an  author,  it  should  be  al- 
ways bQrro\ied  from  what  is  more  known  and 
cootmon,  than  the  passages  which  are  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

Alle,  ories,  w  hen  well  chosen,  are  like  so  maify 
tracks  of  light  in  a  discourse,  that  make  every 
thing  about  them  clear  and  beautiful.  A  ooble 
metaphor,  when  it  is  placed  to  an  advantage,  casts 
a  kind  of  glory  round  it,  and  darts  a  lustre  through 
a  whole  sentence,  These  different  kinds  of  allu- 
sion are  but  so  many  different  nuinoers  of  simili- 
tude ;  and,  that  they  may  please  the  imagination, 
the  likeness  ought  to  be  very  exact  or  very  agree- 
able, as  ^e  love  to  see  a  picture  where  the  resem- 
blance is  jus(,  or  the  posture  and  air  graceful. 
But  we  often  tind  eminent  writers  very  faulty  in 
this  respect :  great  scholars  are  apt  to  fetch  their 
comparisons  and  allusions  from  the  sciences  in 
which  they  are  most  conversant,  so  that  a  man  may 
see  the  compass  of  their  learning  in  a  treatise  on 
the  most  ind^ifferent  subject,  I  have  read  a  dis- 
course upon  love,  which  none  but  a  profound  che- 
mist could  understand,  and  have  heard  many  a  ser- 
mon that  sliottld  only  have  been  preached  before  a 
congregation  of  CartCMau«.  On  the  contrary, 
vour  men  of  business  usually  have  recourse  to  such 
Instances  as  are  too  mean  and  familiar.  They  are 
{or  drawing  the  roader  in^o  i^  gs^me  of  chess  or 
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tennis,  or  for  leading  him  from  tbop  to  ikop,  is  e.- 
cant  of  particular  trades  and  employments,  ii  u. 
certain,  there  may  be  found  an  infioitr  vanei*  of 
very  agreeable  allusions  in  both  these  luods:  hu, 
for  the  generality,  the  most  entertaining  one^  lie  ia 
the  work  of  nature,  which  are  obvious  to  all  caps* 
cities,  and  more  delightful  than  what  ki  to  be  focud 
in  arts  and  sciences. 

It  is  this  talent  of  affecting  the  imaginatum,  tl.ai 
gives  an  embeHi»hnient  to  good  sense,  and  u.r.«  < 
one  man*s  compositions  more  agreeable  than  ^  - 
otherV  It  sets  off  all  writings  in  geoeral,  b%t  i 
the  very  life  and  highest  perfeclioo  of  poetrv 
where  It  shines  In  an  emiuenl  degree,  il  has  jm 
served  several  poems  for  many  ages,  that  ha%e  u- 
thing  elie  to  recommend  them  ;  and  where  all  L^r 
other  beauties  are  present,  the  work  appear*  Cn 
and  insipid,  if  this  single  one  be  wanting.  It  ka> 
something  in  it  like  creation.  It  bestows  a  ki.** 
of  existence,  and  draws  up  to  the  reader?  »>« 
several  objecu  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  heit:. 
It  makes  additions  to  nature,  and  gives  greater  «a. 
riety  to  God*s  works.  In  a  word,  it  i>  able  » 
beautify  and  adorn  the  most  illustrions  aceae^  t.- 
the  universe,  or  to  fill  the  mind  with  more  gloriau- 
shows  and  apparitions,  than  can  be  found  m  ar 
part  of  it. 

We  have  now  discovered  the  several  ocigisa'«  *»' 
those  pleasures  that  gratify  the  fancy;  aoJ  hrr.. 
perhaps,  it  would  not  be  very  dif&ciilt  to  cast  usi«" 
their  proper  heads  tho^e  couCrary  objects,  mb.<i 
are  apt  to  fill  it  with  distaste  and  terror;  for  i" 
imagination  is  as  liable  to  pain  as  pleaaure.  }S  ^  • 
the  brain  is  hurt  by  any  accident,  or  the  miod  £  to- 
ordered  by  dreams  or  sickness,  the  fancy  is  owt- 
ron  with  wild  dismal  idea«,  and  terrilied  wtU)  i 
thousand  hideous  monsters  of  its  own  framtLg. 


'  Eumenidum  veluti  dematn  videt  agninn  yentiuvt, 
Et  soUm  gCfHinum,  et  dupluxsse  o^rmtcrc  Tkfb^t 
Aut  Jgamtmncniu*  scenu  agUatu%  Orrttta, 
Armalnmfacibw*  matrtm  a  trrptMibtiM  atTt$ 
Cumj'usit,  uUricesquc  tedcnt  in  limine  dir^.* 

VJRG.  Xft.  iv.  Ter.  ^ 

*  Like  Pentheos,  when  distracted  with  his  fear. 
He  saw  two  suns,  aod  double  Thebes  a^fpear  i^ 
Or  mad  Ort^tes,  when  his  oiother's  ghost 
Pull  in  bis  face  infernal  tiirciies  tost. 
And  frh4)ok  her  snaky  locks:  he  shun*  the  <4glit. 
Files  oVr  the  stage,  surpns'd  with  moctal  fhfbt ; 
The  furies  suanl  the  door,  and  interrept  bis  fligUL* 

IMKYDES. 


There  Is  not  a  sight  In  nature  so  mortif^inc  « 
that  of  a  distracted  person,  whe «  his  imagiMiH<« 
is  troubled,  and  his  whole  soul  disordered  aad  rss- 
fused.  Babylon  in  ruins  is  not  so  aielaoiM;* 
spectacle.  But  to  quit  so  disagreeable  a  suhjert,  I 
shall  only  consider  by  way  of  conclnsioo,  what  as 
in6iiite  advantage  this  faculty  gives  an  MwyMj 
Being  over  the  soul  of  man,  and  how  great  a  an- 
sure  of  happincM  or  misery  we  are  capable  of  R^ 
chiving  from  the  imagination  oni\. 

We  have  already  seen  the  influence  that  one  mu 
has  over  the  fancy  of  another,  and  with  vhsi  rar 
he  conveys  into  it  a  variety  of  imager)  ;  hpw  pni 
a  power  then  may  we  suppose  lodged  io  hi«,  "^ 
knows  all  the  ways  of  attrctiog  the  i«a|i»ti«A. 
who  can  infuse  what  ideas  he  plcasn^naA  ill  »^ 
ideas  with  terror  and  delight  to  what  dfpf^  ^ 
thinks  fit !  He  can  excite  images  in  the  wiaJ  •^ 
out  the  help  of  words,  and  make  scenrs  rar  i? 
before  us,  and  seem  present  to  the  eje,  ••^'* 
the  assistance  of  bodies  or  exirrior  objfiP  yj 
can  transpoit  the  imagination  with  jnch  h/-*»'  - 
and  glorious  visions,  as  Ciuiiiot  poteibl)  eairr  tsts  ^ 
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presrnt  conceptioos,  or  haunt  it  with  loch  ghastly 
spectres  and  apparitions,  as  would  make  us  hope 
for  aoDibilatioD,  and  think  existence  no  better  than 
s  cone.  In  short,  he  can  so  exquisitely  ravish  or 
tortare  the  soul  through  this  single  faculty,  as  might 
suffice  to  make  the  whole  heaven  or  hell  of  any  fi- 
nite being. 

O. 


ADDISOM. 


N»  4«.    FRIDAY,  JULY  4, 1718. 


Kce  acripgi  non  otii  abundantiaf  ted  amori*  erga  ie, 

TULI*  Epiit. 

I  hate  written  this,  not  out  of  abundance  of  letaure,  but«f 
my  affection  towards  you. 

I  DO  not  know  any  thing  which  gives  greater  dis- 
turbance to  conversation,  than  the  false  notion 
iomt  people  have  of  raillery.  It  ought,  certainly, 
to  be  the  first  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  society,  to 
gain  the  good*  will  of  those  with  whom  yon  converse: 
tile  iray  to  that  is,  to  show  you  are  well  inclined 
towards  them :  what  then  can  be  more  absurd  than 
to  set  np  for  being  extremely  sharp  and  biting,  as 
ihe  term  is,  in  your  expressions  to  your  familiars? 
A  man  who  has  no  good  quality  but  courage,  is  in 
a  very  ill  way  towards  making  an  agreeable  figure 
in  the  world,  l>ecause  that  which  be  has  superior  to 
other  people  cannot  be  exerted,  without  raising 
himself  an  enemy.  Your  gentleman  of  a  satirical 
Teio  ts  in  the  like  condition.  To  say  a  thing  which 
perplexes  the  heart  of  him  >ou  speak  to,  or  brings 
blasbes  into  his  face,  is  a  decree  of  murder ;  and 
it  is,  I  think,  an  unpardonable  offence  to  show  a 
man  ynu  do  not  care  whether  be  is  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased. But  won*t  yon  then  take  a  jest  I — Yes : 
bit  pray  let  it  be  a  jest.  It  is  no  jest  to  put  me, 
wbo  am  90  unhappy  as  to  have  an  utter  aversion  to 
•prakiog  to  more  than  one  man  at  a  time,  under  a 
necessity  to  explain  myself  in  much  company,  and 
reducing  me  to  shame  and  derision,  except  1  per- 
form what  my  infirmity  of  silence  disables  me  to 
do. 

Callistbenes  has  great  wit,  accompanied  with 
that  quality,  w  ithout  which  a  man  can  have  no  wit 
*1  all,  a  sound  judgment.  This  gentleman  rallies 
the  best  of  any  man  1  know,  for  be  forms  his  ridi- 
C'lLe  upon  a  circumstance  which  yon  are  in  your 
heart  not  unwilling  to  grant  him  ;  to  wit,  that  yon 
are  guilty  of  an  excess  in  something  which  is  in  it- 
ielf  laudable.  He  very  well  understands  what  you 
vroold  be,  and  needs  not  fear  your  anger  for  de- 
clariog  you  arc  a  little  too  much  that  thing.  The 
icenerous  will  bear  bein*  reproached  as  lavish,  and 
the  valiant  as  rauh,  without  being  provoked  to  re- 
giment against  their  monitor.  What  has  been 
i'lid  to  be  a  mark  of  a  good  writer  will  fall  In 
with  the  character  of  a  good  companion.  The 
l^ood  writer  makes  his  reader  better  pleased  with 
biin»eir,  and  the  agreeable  man  makes  bis  friends 
Mjoy  themselves,  rather  than  bim,  while  be  is  in 
their  company.  Callistbenes  does  this  with  ini- 
mitable pleasantry.  He  whispered  a  friend  the 
other  day,  so  as  to  be  overheard  by  a  )  oung  of- 
ficer, who  gave  symptoms  of  cocking  upon  the 
company,  *  That  gentleman  has  very  uiucU  of  the 
air  of  a  general  officer.'  The  youth  immediately 
pat  on  a  composed  behaviour,  and  behaved  himself 
suitably  to  the  conceptions  lie  believed  the  com- 
pany had  of  him.  It  is  to  be  allowed  that  Cal- 
Jutheoes  will  make  a  man  run  into  iropcrtiuent  re- 


lations, to  his  own  advantage,  and  express  tlie  sa- 
tisfaction he  has  in  his  own  dear  self  till  he  is  very 
ridiculous ;  but  in  this  case  the  man  is  made  a  fool 
by  bis  own  consent,  and  not  exposed  as  such  whe- 
ther be  will  or  no.  I  take  It  therefore,  that,  to 
make  raillery  agreeable,  a  man  must  either  not 
know  he  is  rallied,  or  think  never  the  worse  of 
himself  if  he  sees  he  is. 

Acetus  is  of  a  quite  contrary  genius,  and  is  more 
generally  admired  than  Callifcthenes,  but  not  with 
justice.  Acetus  has  00  regard  to  the  modesty  or 
weakness  of  the  person  he  rallies ;  but  if  the  qua- 
lity or  humility  gives  bim  any  superiority  to  the 
man  he  would  fall  upon,  he  has  no  mercy  on  making 
the  onset.  He  can  be  pleased  to  see  his  best  friend 
out  of  countenance,  while  the  laugh  is  loud  in  bis 
own  applause.  His  raillery  always  puts  the  com- 
pany into  little  divittions  and  separate  interests, 
while  that  of  Callistbenes  C4fments  it,  and  makes 
every  man  not  only  better  pleased  with  himself, 
but  also  with  all  the  rest  in  the  conversation. 

To  rally  well,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
kindness  mast  run  through  all  you  say ;  and  yoa 
must  ever  preserve  the  character  of  a  friend  to 
support  your  pretensions  to  be  free  with  a  man. 
Acetus  ought  to  be  banished  human  society,  be- 
cause he  raises  his  mirth  upon  giving  pain  to  the 
person  upon  whom  he  is  pleasant.  Nothing  but  the 
malevolence  which  is  too  general  towards  those 
who  excel,  could  make  his  company  tolerated; 
bot  they  with  whom  he  converses  are  sure  to  see 
some  man  sacrificed  wherever  he  is  admitted ;  and 
all  the  credit  he  has  for  wit,  is  owing  to  the  grati- 
fication it  gives. tp  other  men's  ill-nature. 

Minutius  has  a  wit  that  conciliates  a  man's  love» 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  exerted  against  his 
faults.  He  has  an  art  in  keeping  the  person  he 
rallies  in  countenance,  by  insinuating  that  he  him- 
self is  guilty  of  the  same  imperfection.  This  he 
does  with  so  much  address,  that  he  seems  rather  to 
bewail  himself,  than  fall  upon  bis  friend. 

It  is  really  monstrous  to  see  how  unaccountably 
it  prevails  among  men,  to  take  the  liberty  of  dis- 
pleasing each  other.  One  would  think  sometimes 
that  the  contention  is,  who  shall  be  most  dis- 
agreeable. Allusions  to  pasit  follies,  hints  which 
revive  what  a  man  has  a  mind  to  forget  for  ever, 
and  deserves  that  all  the  rc^t  of  the  world  shoul(l, 
are  commonly  brought  forth  even  in  company  of 
men  of  distinction.  They  do  not  thrust  with  the 
skill  of  fencers,  but  cut  up  with  the  barbarity  of 
butchers.  It  is,  methink?,  below  the  character  of 
men  of  humanity  and  good  manners,  to  be  papa* 
ble  of  mirth  while  there  is  any  one  of  the  company 
in  pain  and  disorder.  They  who  have  the  true  taste 
of  conversation,  ei\joy  themselves  in  a  communi- 
cation of  each  other^s  excellences,  and  not  in  a 
triumph  over  their  impertections.  Fortius  would 
have  been  reckoned  a  wit,  if  there  had  never  beeq 
a  fool  in  the  world :  he  wants  not  foils  to  be  a 
beauty,  but  has  that  natural  pleasure  in  observing 
perfection  in  others,  tliat  {bis  own  faults  are  over- 
looked out  of  gratitude  by  all  his  acquaintance. 

After  these  several  characters  of  men  who  suc- 
ceed or  fail  in  raillery,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
flect a  little  further  what  one  takes  to  be  the  most 
agreeable  kind  of  it;  and  that  to  me  appears 
when  the  satire  is  directed  against  vice,  with  an 
air  of  contempt  of  the  fault,  but  no  ill-will  to  the 
criminal.  Mr.  Congrevc*s  Doris  is  a  masterpiece 
in  this  kind.  It  is  the  character  of  a  woman  ut- 
terly abandoned ;  but  her  impudence,  by  the  finest 
piece  of  raillery,  is  made  only  generosity : 
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'  PecQliv  thewfore  is  ber  way. 

Whether  by  nature  taught, 
I  shall  not  undertake  to  say. 

Or  by  experience  bought. 

*  For  who  overnight  obtainM  her  gric^ 

She  can  next  day  disown. 
And  stare  upon  the  strange  man'fe  face» 
As  one  she  ne'er  had  known. 

*  So'wen  she  can  the  truth  ditguise. 

Such  artful  wonder  frame, 
The  lover  or  distrusts  bis  eyes, 
Or  thinks  *twas  all  a  dream. 

*  Some  censure  this  as  lewd  or  low, 

Who  are  to  bounty  blind ; 
But  to  forget  what  we  be^stow 
Bespeaks  a  noble  mind.' 


STUfiLE. 
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N*  4J3.    SATURDAY,  JULY  6,  1712. 


■  Vuptr  idoneus.  # 

HOR.  Od.  xxvi.  I.  3.  yer.  ]. 

Once  6t  my^lf. 

1  u>oK  upoD  myself  as  a  feind  of  guardian  to  the 
fair,  and  am  always  watchful  to  obsenre  any  thioj; 
which  concerns  their  interest.  The  present  paper 
shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a  very  fine 
young  woman ;  and  the  admonitions  I  give  ber 
may  not  be  unnseful  to  the  rest  of  her  sex.  Glo- 
riana  shall  be  the  name  of  the  heroine  in  to-day's 
cotertainmeot ;  and  when  I  have  told  you  that  she 
is  rich,  witty,  young,  and  beantiful,  yoo  will  be» 
lieve  she  does  not  want  admirers.  She  has  had, 
since  she  came  to  town,  about  twenty-five  of  those 
lovers  who  make  their  addresses  by  way  of  jointure 
and  settlement :  these  com6  and  go  with  great  in- 
difference on  both  sides ;  and  as  beauteous  as  she 
Is,  a  line  in  a  deed  has  had  exception  enough 
against  it,  to  outweigh  the  lustre  of  her  eyes,  the 
readiness  of  her  understanding,  and  the  merit  of 
her  general  character.  But  among  the  crowd  of 
such  cool  adorers,  she  has  two  who  are  very  assidu- 
ous In  their  attendance.  Tbere  is  something  so  ex- 
traordinary and  artful  in  their  manner  of  applica* 
cation,  that  I  thi^nk  it  but  common  justice"  to  alarm 
her  in  it.     I  have  done  it  iu  the  following  letter: 

'  MADAM, 

*  1  HAVE  for  some  time  taken  notice  of  two  gentle- 
men who  attend  you  in  all  public  places,  both  of 
whom  have  also  easy  access  to  you  at  your  own 
bouse.  The  matter  is  adjusted  between  them )  and 
Damon,  who  so  passionately  addresses  you,  has  no 
design  upon  you;  but  Strephon,  who  seems  to  be 
indilferent  to  you,  is  the  man  who  Is,  as  they  have 
settled  It,  to  have  yoo.  Tlic  plot  was  laid  over  a 
bottle  of  wine ;  and  Stre)jlion,  when  he  first  thought 
of  you,  proposed  to  Dumon  to  be  his  rival.  The 
manner  of  his  breaking  of  it  to  him,  I  was  so 
placed  at  a  tavern,  that  I  could  not  avoid  hearing. 
**^  Damon,"  said  he,  with  a  d«'cp  sigh,  "  1  have 
long  languished  for  that  miracle  of  beauty,  Cilo- 
rianaf  and  if  you  will  be  ver>  stedfastty  my  rival, 
I  shall  certainly  obtain  her.  Do  nnt,"  continued 
he,  **'  be  offended  at  (his  overture ;  for  1  go  upon 
the  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the  woman,  rather 
than  any  vanity  that  1  sliontd  profit  by  an  opposi- 
tion of  your  pretensions  to  those  uf  your  humble  ser- 
vant. Ciloriana  hps  very  good  sidm*,  a  quick  relish 
of  the  satisfactions  of  life,  and  will  not  give  her- 
self, as  the  crowd  of  women  do,  to  the  arms  of  a 
man  to  vthum  she  is  indifferent.  As  she  is  a  f«n- 
fiblc  woman,  cipressiuns  of  rapture  and  adoration 


will  not  move  her  neither:  but  be  thit  his  Vr, 
must  be  the  object  of  her  desire,  not  ber  pity.  IW 
way  to  this  eod^  I  take  to  be,  that  a  maa^s  i^ 
ral  conduct  should  be  agreeable,  withoirt  addre^inc 
in  particular  to  the  woman  be  loves.  Now.  lir,  if 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  sigh  and  die  far  Gtori. 
ana,  I  will  carry  it  with  great  respect  towirdi  krr, 
but  seem  void  of  any  thoughts  as  a  lover.  By  th> 
means  I  shall  be  in  the  mo^t  amiable  light  of  »bi.*l 
I  am  capable ;  I  shall  be  received  with  frtedoa. 
you  with  reserve."  Damon,  who  has  hioHrlf  ri 
designs  of  marriage  at  all,  easily  fell  into  iy 
scheme;  and  you  may  observe,  that  where%rr  )vt 
are,  Damon  appears  also.  You  see  he  came*  • 
an  unafi*ected  exactness  in  hfs  dress  and  mnxner, 
and  strives  alwa>8  to  he  the  very  contrary  of  Stl^• 
phon.  They  have  already  Koeceeded  so  fiv ,  tka 
your  eyes  are  ever  in  search  of  Strephon,  and  t»n 
themselves  of  coarse  from  Damon.  They  arr-, 
and  compare  notes  upon  your  carriage ;  and  tk 
letter  which  was  brought  to  yoo  the  other  day,  wa 
a  contrivance  to  remark  your  reventoieot  ^  ^ 
you  saw  the  billet  subscribed  Diamoa,  and  teme^ 
away  with  a  scornful  air,  and  erred,  **  tnp^rtv 
nencc!**  you  gave  hopes  to  him  that  shum  >c«^ 
without  mortifying  him  that  languishes  for  }o«l 

'  IVhat  I  am  cooceined  for,  madam,  is,  thai  r 
the  disposal  of  your  heart,  yoo  should  know  «ci 
you  are  doing,  and  examine  It  before  it  it  M 
Strephon  contradicts  yon  in  discodne  with  the  't> 
▼ility  of  one  who  has  a  value  for  yon,  bnc  gi^e^  i 
nothing  like  one  that  loves  yon.  This  seecis; 
unconcern  gives  hii  behaviour  the  advaots^  ** 
sincerity,  and  insensibly  obtains  yoar  good  «p*- 
nion,  by  appearing  disinterested  in  the  psrcAK 
of  it.  If  yoa  watch  these  correspopdents  h^ 
after,  vou  will  find  fhat  Strephon  makes  hi%  tUi 
of  civility  immediately  after  Damon  has  tired  m 
with  one  of  love.  Though  you  arc  very  discmt 
you  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  eMSpe  thf  l«^ 
so  well  laid,  as  when  one  studies  to  be  difi^'lt^ 
able  in  passion,  the  other  to  be  pleoiin^  ^^ 
out  it.  All  the  turns  of  your  temper  are  carff«l>« 
watched,  and  their  quick  and  faithful  intelligrv^ 
gives  your  loven  irresistible  advantage.  Ym  «  • 
please,  madam,  to  be  upon  your  gnard,  and  istf 
all  the  necessary  precautions  against  ooenW  * 
amiable  to  you  before  yoo  know  he  is  enanupwtd. 

*■  I  am,  MAAAw, 
*  Yoor  moit  obedient  servas!.* 

Strephon  makes  great  progms  in  this  lad/i  {••<' 
graces;  for  most  women  being  aeiaated  bvida* 
little  spirit  of  pride  and  contradiction,  hehas  df 
good  effects  of  both  those  motives  by  this  co^-- 
way  of  courtship.  lie  received  a  moamge  jt^ff 
day  from  Damon,  in  the  following  words  ^i^' 
scribed,  *  With  speed.' 

'  All  goes  well ;  she  Is  very  angry  at  me.  apA  I 
dare  say  hates  me  in  earnest.  It  is  a  good  iiw  t' 
visit. 

•  Voorv* 

The  compariiion  of  Strephon*s  gairty  to  Du*  •  » 
languish meifl,  strikes  ber  imagination  wtck  a  ^'^" 
pect  of  ver^  aj;rceabie  hours  with  ♦och  »  i"«  "* 
the  former,  and  abhorrence  of  the  loMpiJ  p'*", 
with  one  like  the  latter.    To  knaw  when  a  '^-^    < 
displcahi'd  with  another,  is  to  know  the  br^i  ' 
of  advancing  youreelf.    This  method  of  t44  f  ■ 
S4ms  playing  iiito  each  other's  band  is  to  fUtr*'* 
that  I  cannot  tell  how  a  woman  cooM  N*'  »^-'  - 
withstand  such  a  sirge.    The  con.iiliun  of  '  '    -^'* 
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I  am  afraid,  is  irretrievable ;  for  Strephon  has  had 
10  many  opportunities  of  pleasing  without  raspi- 
rioo,  tluU  all  which  is  left  for  her  to  do  is  to  bring 
him,  now  she  is  advised,  to  an  explanation  of  his 
passion,  and  beginning  again,  if  she  can  conquer 
the  Itind  sentimeotii  she  has  already  conceived  for 
him.  When  one  shows  himself  a  creature  to  Be 
avoided,  the  other  proper  to  be  fled  to  for  suc- 
coar,  they  have  the  whole  woman  between  them, 
hnJ  can  occasionally  rebound  her  love  and  hatred 
from  one  to  the  other,  in  such  a  manner,  ns  to 
krep  her  at  a  distance  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
Horid,  and  cast  lots  for  the  conquest. 

N.  B.  I  have  many  other  secrete  which  concern 
the  crapire  of  love ;  but  I  consider  that,  while  I 
alarm  my  women,  I  instruct  my  men. 
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N*'  424.    mONDAY,  JULY  7,  1712. 

£U  uluhriM^  animus  $i  tt  non  deficit  agtiuB. 

HOR.  £p.  xi.  1.  1.  ver.  30. 

■Tto  not  th«  place  di»gi»t  or  pleasure  brin^ : 
From  our  own  mind  our  satinUctton  spring!. 

*  MR^SPBCTATOH,  «  London,  June  2i. 

'  A  MAM  who  has  it  in  hit  power  to  chooce  his  own 
compaoyy  would  certainly  be  much  to  blame  should 
he  not,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  take  soch  as 
are  of  a  temper  most  suitable  to  his  own ;  and 
where  that  choice  is  wanting,  or  where  a  man  is 
Bistaken  io  his  choice,  and  yet  under  a  necessity 
•f  cootiouiDg  in  the  same  company,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  his  interest  to  carry  hinyelf  as  eaaily  9m 
posrible. 

'  la  tbia  I  ^m  seitlible  I  do  but  repeat  what  has 
been  said  a  thousand  times,  at  which  however  I 
thiak  nobody  has  any  title  to  take  exception,  but 
tbey  who  never  failed  to  put  this  in  practice.  Not 
(0  use  any  longer  preface,  this  being  the  season  of 
the  year  in  which  great  oumbera  of  all  sorts  of 
people  retire  from  this  place  of  business  and  plea- 
lore  to  country  solitude,  1  think  it  not  improper  to 
advise  them  to  take  with  them  as  great  a  stock  of 
good-homoor  aa  they  can  %  for  though  a  country 
life  is  described  as  the  jnost  pleasant  of  all  others 
and  though  it  may  in  tr^th  t>e  so,  yet  it  is  so  only 
to  those  who  know  how  to  enjoy  leisure  and  re- 
tirement. 

*  As  for  those  who  can't  live  without  the  con- 
stant helps  of  business  or  company,  let  them  con- 
sider that  in  the  country  there  is  no  Exchange, 
(here  are  no  playhouses,  no  variety  of  coffee-houses, 
oor  many  of  tho^e  other  amusement,  which  serve 
here  as  so  many  reliefs  from  the  repeated  occur- 
rences io  their  own  families;  but  that  there  the 
pesdf^i  part  of  their  time  must  be  spent  within 
themielves,  and  consequently  it  behoves  them  to 
consider  how  agreeable  it  will  be  to  them  before 
they  leave  this  dear  town. 

*  I  temember,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  were  very  well 
entertained,  last  year,  with  the  advices  you  gave 
as  from  Sir  Rog«fr's  country  seat  * ;  which  1  the 
rather  mention,  because  it  is  almost  impossible  not 
to  live  pleaiiantl> ,  where  the  master  of  the  family 
is  Mch  a  one  as  you  there  descrilM  your  friend, 
who  canaot  therefore  (1  mean  as  to  bis  domestic 
chanu^ter)  be  too  often  recommended  to  the  imita- 
tion of  others.  How  amiable  is  that  aflfability  and 
heaevoleace  with  which  he  treats  his  nei^boun, 
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and  every  one,  even  the  meanest  of  his  own  fa* 
mily !  and  yet  how  seldom  imitated  1  Instead  of 
which  we  commonly  meet  with  ill-natnred  expos- 
tulations, noise,  and  chidinp And  this  I  hinted, 

because  the  humour  and  dispostion  of  the  head 
is  what  chiefly  influences  all  the  other  parts  of  a 
family. 

'  An  agreement  and  kind  correspondence  be- 
tween friends  and  acquaintance  is  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  life.  This  is  an  undoubted  truth ;  and 
yet  any  man  who  judges  from  the  practice  of  the 
world  will  be  almost  persuaded  to  believe  the 
contrary ;  for  how  can  we  suppose  people  should 
be  so  industrious  to  make  themselves  uneasy  ? 
What  can  engage  them  to  entertain  and  foment 
jealousies  of  one  another  upon  every  the  least  oc- 
casion I  Yet  so  it  is,  there  are  people  who  (as  it 
should  seem)  delight  in  being  troublesome  and  vexa- 
tious, who  (as  Tully  speaks)  mirh  sunt  alacriiate  ad 
Htiganduniy  *  have  a  certain  cheerfulness  in  wrang- 
ling."  And  thus  it  happens,  that  there  are  very 
few  families  In  which  there  are  not  fends  and 
animosities,  though  it  is  every  one*s  interest,  there 
more  particularly,  to  avoid  them,  becau^  there 
(as  I  would  willingly  hope)  no  one  gives  t&nother 
uneasiness,  without  feeling  some  share  of  it.  But  I 
am  gone  beyond  what  I  designed,  and  had  almost 
forgot  what  I  chiefly  proposed ;  which  was,  barely 
to  tell  you  how  hardly  we,  who  pass  most  of  our 
time  in  town,  dispense  with  a  long  vacation  in  the 
country,  how  uneasy  we  grow  to  ourselves,  and  to 
one  another,  when  our  conversation  is  confined ; 
insomuch  that,  by  Michaelmas,  it  is  odds  bat  we 
come  to  downright  squabbling,  and  make  as  free 
with  one  another  io  our  faces,  as  we  do  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  behind  their  backs.  After  I 
have  told  yon  th'is,  I  am  to  desire  that  you  would 
now  and  then  give  us  a  lesson  of  good-humour,  a 
family  piece,  which,  since  we  are  all  very  fond  of 
you  I  hope  may  have  some  influence  upon  us. 

'  After  these  plain  observations,  give  me  leave  to 
give  you  an  hint  of  what  a  set  of  company  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  are  now  gone  into  the  country, 
and  have  the  use  of  an  al^nt  nobleman's  seat, 
have  settled  among  themselves,  to  avoid  the  incon- 
veniences above  mentioned.  They  are  a  collection 
of  ten  or  twelve,  of  the  same  good  inclioatioa 
towards  each  other,  but  of  very  difierellt  talents 
and  inclinations;  from  hence  they  hope,  that  the 
variety  of  their  tempers  will  only  create  variety  of 
pleasures.  But  as  there  always  will  arise,  among 
the  same  people,  either  for  want  of  diversity  of 
objects,  or  the  like  causes,  a  certain  satiety,  which 
may  grow  into  ill-humour  or  discontent,  there  is  a 
large  wing  of  the  house  which  they  design  to  em- 
ploy in  the  nature  of  an  infirmary.  Whoever  saya 
a  peevish  thing,  or  actn  any  thing  which  betrays  a 
sourness  or  indisposition  to  company,  is  immedi- 
ately to  be  conveyed  to  his  chambers  in  the  infir- 
mary ;  from  whence  he  is  not  to  be  relieved,  till 
by  his  manner  of  submission,  and  the  sentimenta 
expressed  in  his  petition  for  that  purpose,  he  ap- 
pean  to  the  majority  of  the  company  io  be  again 
fit  for  society.  You  are  to  understand,  that  all 
ill-natured  words  of  uneasy  gestures  arc  suificient 
cause  for  banishment;  speaking  impatiently  to 
servants,  making  a  man  repeat  what  he  says,  or 
any  thing  that  (MAra^-s  inattention  or  dishnmour, 
are  also  criminal  without  reprieve.  But  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  whoever  observes  the  ill-natured  fit 
coming  upon  himself,  and  voluntarily  retires,  shall 
be  received  at  his  return  from  the  infirmary  with 
the  highest  marks  of  esteem.  By  these  and  other 
wholesome  methods,  it  ia  expected  that,  if  tbey 
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cannot  care  one  another,  yet  at  least  they  have 
taken  care  that  the  ill-bomour  of  one  shall  not  be 
troiihlesnine  to  the  rest  of  the  com  pan  v.  There 
are  many  other  rules  which  the  society  have  esta- 
blished, for  the  preservation  of  their  ease  and  tran- 
quillity,  the  effects  fif  which, with  the  incidents  that 
arise  amon^  them,  shall  be  communicaied  to  you 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  public  good,  by, 

*  SIR, 

*  Your  must  humble  servant. 


'  H.  O.' 
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NM25.    TUESDAY,  JULY  8,  1712. 

FrUiora  mitueunt  ZfphyrU;  ver  prater U  ttttaM 

In'.erUura,  iimul 
Pomijtr  atttuwnujtfruga  eff'uderii  ;  tt  max 

Bruma  recumt  itiera. 

HOR.  Od.  vii.  1.  4-  vrr.  9. 

The  cold  grows  S'-kfl  with  western  gales. 
The  summer  over  Kprin;;  pri'vails. 

But  yields  to  autunin*!i  fruitful  rain, 
As  this  to  winter  stormii  an>1  hails ; 

Each  loss  the  ba»ting  moon  repairs  again. 

81R  W.  TEMPLE. 

*  MR    SPECTATOR, 

*  There  is  hardly  any  thing^ves  mc  a  more  sen- 
sible delight,  than  the  ei\joyment  of  a  cool  still 
evening  after  the  uneasiness  of  a  hot  sultry  da>. 
Such  a  one  1  passed  not  long  ago,  which  made  me 
f^oice,  when  the  hour  was  come  for  the  sun  to  set, 
that  1  might  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  evening  in 
my  garden,  which  then  aflbrds  me  the  plea  tan  test 
hours  I  pass  in  the  whole  four*and-tweutyk  I  im-. 
mediately  rose  from  my  couth,  and  went  down 
into  it.  *Yoo  descend  at  first  by  twelve  btone  steps 
into  a  large  square  divided  into  four  grass-plots, 
in  each  of  which  is  a  statue  of  white  marble.  This 
is  separated  from  a  large  parterre  by  a  low  wall ; 
and  from  thence,  through  a  pair  of  iron  gates,  you 
are  led  into  a  long  broad  walk  of  the  finest  turf, 
set  on  each  side  with  tall  yews,  and  on  either  hand 
bordered  by  a  canal,  which  on  the  right  divides 
the  walk  from  a  wilderness  parted  into  variety  of 
alleys  and  arbours,  and  on  the  left  fonii  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre,  which  is  the  receptacle  of  a  great 
number  of  oranges  and  myrtles.  The  moon  shone 
bright,  and  seemed  then  must  agreeably  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  sun,  obliging  me  with  as  much 
light  as  was  necessary  to  discover  a  thousand 
pleasing  objects,  and  at  the  same  time  divested  of 
all  power  of  heat.  The  reflection  of  it  in  the 
water,  the*fanning  of  the  wind  ru>tliiig  on  the 
leaves,  the  singing  of  the  thrush  and  nightingale, 
and  the  coolness  of  the  walks,  all  conspired  to 
make  me  lay  aside  all  displeasing  thoughts,  and 
brought  me  into  such  a  tranquillity  of  inind,  as  is, 
1  believe,  the  next  happiness  to  that  of  hereafter. 
In  thb  sweet  retireiueot  I  naturally  fell  into  the 
repetition  of  some  lines  out  of  a  poem  of  Milton's, 
which  he  entitles  II  Penaeroso,  the  ideas  of  which 
were  exquisitely  suited  to  my  present  wanderings 
of  thought : 

*'  Sweet  bird !  that  shun'Rt  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical !  most  melauctioly  t 
Thee,  chauntre»H,  oft,  the  woods  among, 
1  woo  to  hear  thy  eveuliig  s<»nf< : 
And  misatng  thee  I  walk  unseen 
Oil  Ihe  <lry  sinooUi-shavcn  green, 
To  beholJ  the  wandYing  moon, 
Riding  near  licr  highest  noon, 
Lilic  one  that  hath  been  led  astray, 
Thnmeh  the  heaven's  wide  pathlcu  way. 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  site  ix>w*d, 
ficooplng  tbfough  a  fleecy  cloud. 


**  Tlten  let  loflie  utrange  mTsterwus  UivaiB 
Wave  at  his  wings  in  airy  strr*am 
or  lively  portraiturr  displayM, 
Softly  un  my  eyelids  laid  : 
And  ail  I  wake,'  sweet  mutlc  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath. 
Sent  by  some  spirits  tn  mortals*  good, 
^   Or  the'unseen  genitiH  of  the  wood." 

'  T  reflected  then  upon  the  sweet  «ici«tt«drs  of 
night  and  day,  on  the  c!ianniog  dispoiltioo  of  ihr 
seasons,  and  their  return  again  in  a  perpetval  nt* 
t'le :  and  oh  1  said  I,  that  1  coukl  from  thnrv.* 
declining  years  return  again  to  my  fini  spnogvf 
youth  and  vigour;  but  that,  alas!  is  inpotfrhlr: 
all  that  remains  within  my  power,  is  to  softro  tV 
inconveniences  I  feel,  with  an  easy  comented  mir^, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  such  delights  as  chls  toliis^ 
affords  me.  In  this  thought  I  sat  me  down  ad  & 
bank  of  flowers,  and  dropp^  into  a  »Jumh<»f. 
which,  whether  it  were  the  efl*ect  of  fumes  a&d 
vapours,  or  my  present  thoughts,  1  know  not ;  hu 
methought  the  genius  of  the  garden  stood  beft«r«> 
mc,  and  introduced  into  the  walk  where  I  lay  ih,* 
drama,  and  different  scenes  of  the  rrvolotioo  mi 
the  year,  which,  wbiUt  I  theo  taw,  even  ia  n* 
dream,  I  resolved  to  write  donn,  and  send  to  Ctt 
Spectator. 

'  The  fir»t  person  whom  I  saw  advoaciag  toward 
me,  was  a  }  outh  of  a  roost  beautiful  air  aad  shape, 
though  he  seamed  not  yet  arrived  at  that  etaet 
proportion  and  symmetry  of  parts  v»hidi  a  loilr 
more  time  would  have  given  him ;  but,  however, 
there  was  such  a  bloom  io  his  conotcnaiice,  svct 
satisfaction  and  joy,  that  I  thoOgbt  it  the  moil  de^ 
sirable  form  that  I  had  ever  seen.   He  was  etoched 
in  a  flowing  mantle  of  green  silk,  Interwovcii  vafc 
flowers :  he  had  a  chaptet  of  roses  on  bis  head, 
and  a  narcissus  in  his  hand ;  primroses  aod  violcb 
sprang  up  under  his  feet,  aiid  all  Batore  was  chrrrtd 
at  his  approach.     Flora  was  oo  ooe  haad«  tai 
Vertumnus  on  the  other,  in  a  robe  of  chaageabk 
silk.    After  this  1  was  surprised  to  see  the 
beams  reflected  with  a  sudden  fftCtr  fnm 
and  to  see  a  man  eompletely  armed,  advaara< 
with  his  sword  drawn.    I  was  soqb  inSorvol  h« 
the  genius  it  was  Mars,  who  bad  loo^  murpti  s 
place  among  the  attendants  of  the  Sfuiag.    lit 
made  way  for  a  softer  appearance.    It  was  YctB* 
without  any  ornament  bat  her  own  beaaiiea,  avc 
so  much  as  her  own  cestus,  with  whidi  she  had 
encompassed  a  globe,  which  she  held  ia  her  npt 
hand,  and  in  her  left  she  had  a  sceptre  of  gold. 
After  her  followed  the  Graces,  with  tbdr  af» 
entwined  within  ooe  another:  their  girdles  weir 
loosed,  and  they  moved  to  the  souiid  of  soft  anak. 
striking  the  ground  alternately  with  their  fcrt 
Then  came  up  the  three  moiiths  which  bekng  t* 
this  season.    As  March  advanced  towards  me,  there 
was  methought  in  his  look  a  loaring  nNiglBa«». 
which  ill  befitted  a  month  whkh  was  raakcd  in  w 
soft  a  season }  but  as  he  came  forwards,  hb  fea- 
tures became  insensibly  more  mild   and  gcatlr: 
he  smoothed  h'ls  brow,  aod  looked  with  so  swert « 
countenance,  that  I  could  not  bat  laacat  hW  it- 
parture,  though  he  made  way  for  April.    He  ap> 
peared  in  the  greatest  gaiety  ifaagiaabl^  aad  kli 
a  thousand  ptosures  to  attead  him :  his  took  was 
frequently  donded,  bat  immediaCely  relwwd  u 
its  flrat  composure,  and  remaiaed  fixed  ia  a  imilc. 
Then  came  May,  attended  by  Capid,  with  Ui  h^r 
strung,  and  in  a  posture  to  let  fly  aa  anow:  a»  hr 
passed  by,  methought  I  heard  a 
soft  complaints,  gentle  ccstasict,  aad 
of  lovers ;  vows  of  constaacy,  aad  as  aMBy 
phiioings  of  perftdioaiiMMi  all  which  the  wna 
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wafted  away  as  10011  as  they  had  reached  my  hear- 
in^;.  After  these  1  saw  a  man  advance  in  (he  full 
prtmr  and  ti^ut  of  his  aji^e;  hi^  complexion  was 
un^uine  and  raddy,  his  hair  black,  and  fell  down 
in  beautiful  ringlets  beneath  his  shoulders:  a  man- 
tle of  liair-eolotired  silk  hun|;  loosely  upon  him : 
k?  advanced  with  a  hasty  step  after  the  Sprini^, 
and  «oiij;ht  oot  the  shade  and  cool  fountains  which 
pla>ed  in  the  garden.  He  was  particularly  well 
plensed  when  a  troop  of  Zephyrs  fanned  him  with 
thHr  wio^.  He  had  two  companion*!  who  walked 
on  each  side,  that  made  him  appear  the  most  aj^ree^ 
able;  the  pne  was  Aur(»ra  with  fin<;efs  of  roses, 
and  her  feet  dewy,  attired  in  "jrey  ;  the  other  was 
Vesper,  in  a  robe  of  azure  b-set  with  droi>s  of 
gold,  whose  breath  he  caught  whils-t  it  parsed  over 
a  handle  of  honeysuckles  and  tuberoses  which  he 
held 'in  his  hand.  Pan  and  Ceres  followed  them 
with  four  reapers,  who  danced  a  morrice  •  to  the 
lonnd  of  oaten  pipes  and  cymbals.  Then  came 
the  attendant  months.  June  retained  still  some 
small  likeness  of  the  spring;  but  the  other  two 
seemed  to  step  with  a  less  vi|?orous  tread,  espe- 
cially Ant^fKi^  who  seemed  almost  to  faint,  whilst, 
for  half  the  steps  he  took,  the  do^-star  levelled  his 
rays  fall  at  his  head.  I1iey  passed  on,  and  made 
nay  for  a  person  that  seemed  to  bend  a  little 
■nder  the  weij^t  of  years;  his  beard  and  hair, 
which  were  full  ^rown,  were  composed  of  an  equal 
namberof  black  and  grey;  he  wore  a  robe  which 
^  had  girt  round  him,  of  a  yellowish  cast,  not  un- 
like the  colour  of  fallen  leaves,  which  he  walked 
op^n.  f  tboueht  he  hardly  made  amends  for  ex- 
P<*Hhig  the  foregoing  scene  by  the  larrre  qurintity 
of  fruits  which  he  bore  in  his  hands'.  Plenty 
walked  by  bis 'side  with  an  healthy  fresh  counte- 
nance, pouring  out  from  an  horn  all  the  various 
products  of  the  year.  Pomona  followed  with  a 
(las  of  cyder  in  her  hand,  with  Bacchus  in  a 
ehariot  drawn  by  tigers,  accompanied  by  a  whole 
troop  of  satyrsi  fiiuns,  and  sylvnns.  September, 
nbocame  next,  seemed  In  hitt  looks  to  promise  a 
"ew  Spring,  and  wore  the  livery  of  tliose  months. 
T^e  ijQcceedlDg  month  was  all  soiled  with  the  juice 
of  j?Tapcs,  as  if  he  had  just  comr  from  the  wine- 
pr.-«.  November,  though  he  was  in  th\^  division, 
)et  by  the  manv  stops  he  made  seemed  rather  in- 
clined' to  the  Winter,  which  followed  close  at  his 
J^k  He  advanced  in  -the  shape  of  an  old  man  in 
tl>e  extremity  of  age :  the  hair  he  had  was  so  very 
white,  it  seemed  a  real  snow  5  his  eye^  were  red 
Bnd  pierciag,  and  his  beard  hung  with  a  great 
qnaniity  of  icicles ;  he  was  wrapped  up  In  furs, 
i^ot  yet  so  pioched  with  excess  of  cold,  that  his 
Iimhs  were  all  'contracted,  and  his  body  bent  to 
t^  l^roond,  sii  that  he  could  not  have  supported 
himH-lf  had  it  not  been  for  Comos,  the  f:od  of 
'cvpjf,  and  Necessity,  the  moth^-r  of  Fate,  who 
tu^(:lined  him  on  each  side.  The  shape  and  mantle 
of  Conus  was  oue  of  the  tilings  that  mo<«t  surprised 
nif ;  as  he  advanced  towards  me,  his  countenance 
•'•••tned  the  mo!»t  desirable  I  h.id  ever  seen.  On 
tho  fore-part  of  his  mantle  was  pictured  joy,  de- 
light, and  satisfaction,  with  a  thouvnnd  emblems  of 
«-«'rri»nent,  and  Jests  with  Tiices  looking  two  ways 
at  o»'  e ;  but  as  he  passed  from  me,  I  was  amazed 
at  a  shajte  ^o  liKlc  correspondent  to  his  face :  his 
h'^ad  was  bald,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  limbs  ap- 
P'^red  old  and  dr formed.  On  the  hinder  pnrt  of 
^if  mantle  was  represented  Murder  with  dishe- 
Trllfd  hair  and  a  riagt^^er  all  bloody,  Anger  in  a 

•An  af-ronnt  of  the  morr{r«-dane«  may  be  seen  in  Haw- 
■••••  Uistory  ttf  .Uutir,  toI.  li. 


robe  of  scarlet,  and  Sofpicion  iquioting  with  both 
eyes;  but,  above  all,  the  most  conipicoom  was  the 
battle  of  the  Lapitbm  and  the  Centaurs.  I  dilested 
so  hideous  a  shape,  and  turned  my  eyes  upon  Sa- 
turn, who  was  stealing  away  behind  him,  with  a 
scy<the  in  one  hand  and  an  hoar-glass  in  the  other, 
unobserved.  iSehind  Necessity  was  Vesta,  the  god- 
dess of  fire,  with  a  lamp  which  was  perpetually . 
supplied  with  oil,  and  whose  flame  was  eternal. 
She  cheered  the  rugged  brow  of  NccesJty,  and 
wanned  her  so  far  as  almoitt  to  make  her  assume 
the  features  aud  likeness  of  Choice.  Deceiliber» 
January,  and  February,  passed  on  after  the  rest^ 
all  In  furs;  there  waB  little  distinction  to  be  made 
amongst  them ;  and  they  were  more  or  less  dis* 
plea&iYig,  as  they  discovered  more  or  less  hasta 
towards  the  grateful  return  of  Spring.' 

[Supposed  to  be  by  Pope.]  Z. 


No4«6.    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  9,  17IJ. 

Quid  non  mortaUa^pectoru  ccgis, 

Auri  Mcrafaau*? 

VIRG.  JEn.  iii.  ver.  M. 

O  sacred  banger  of  pernicious  gold ! 
What  baodB  oi  faith  can  impious  lucre  bold ! 

DRYDEN. 

A  vcRT  agreeable  friend  of  mine,  the  other  day, 
carrying  me  in  his  coach  into  the  country  to  dhsner, 
fell  into  discourse  concerning  the  *  care  of  parents 
due  to  their  children,*  artd  the  '  piety  of  children 
towards  their  parents.'  He  was  reflecting  upon  the 
succession  of  particular  virtues  and  qualities  there 
might  be  preserved  from  .one  generation  to  another, 
if  these  regards  were  reciprocally  held  in  venera- 
tion :  but  as  he  never  fails  to  mix  aa  air  of  mirth 
and  good-humour  with  his  good  sense  and  reason- 
ing, he  entered  into  the  following  relation : 

'  I  WILL  not  be  confident  in  what  century,  or 
under  what  reign  it  happened,  that  this  want  of 
mutual  confidence  and  right  understanding  be* 
tweeo  father  and  son  was  fatal  to  the  family  of 
the  Valentines  in  Germany.  Basil  ins  Valentin  us* 
was  a  person  who  had  arrived  at  the  utmost  per- 
fection in  the  hermetic  art,  and  initiated  his  soo 
Alczandrious  in  the  same  mysteries:  but,  as  you 
know  they  are  not  to  be  attained  but  by  the  pain- 
ful, the  pious,  the  chaste,  and  pure  of  heart,  Basi- 
liu»  did  not  open  to  him,  because  of  his  youth,  and 
the  deviations  too  aatural  to  it,  the  greatest  secrets 
of  whicii  he  was  master,  as  well  knowing  that  the 
operation  would  fail  in  tho  hands  of  a  man  so 
liable  to  errors  lu  life  as  Alexandrinus.  But  be- 
lieving, from  a  certain  indisposition  of  mind  as 
well  as  body,  his  dissolution  was  drawing  nigh,  he 
called  Alexandrinus  to  him,  and  as  he  lay  on  a 
couch,  over  agaiost*which  his  son  was  seated,  and 
prepared  by  sending  out  his  servants  one  after  an- 
other, and  admonition  to  examine  that  no  one 
overheard  them,  he  revealed  the  most  important 
of  his  secrets  with  the  solemnity  and  language  of 
an  adepts  *^  My  son/'  said  he,  **  many  have  been 
the  watcfaiogs,  long  the  lucubrations,  cfioslaot  the 
labours,  of  thy  father,  not  only  to  £;ain  a  great  and 
plentiful  estate  to  his  posterity,  but  alao  to  take 
care  that  he  should  ha\e  no  posterity.  Be  not 
auiazed,  my  child,  1  do  not  mean  that  thou  shalt 

*  This  story  of  Basiliu:*  Valentinus  is  takca  froiB  the  Am-^ 
btMtdor^  Xniv«Ifc  of  OUwiitf,  buoli  v. 
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be  taken  frem  me,  bnt  that  t  witl  never  leave  thee,  ( 
and  coDftequenlly  cannot  be  said  to  have  poHferity. 
Behold,  my  dearest  Alexandrinusi,  the  effect  of 
what  was  propa^^ated  in  nine  months.  We  are 
not  to  contradict  natvre,  bat  to  follow  and  to  help 
her ;  Just  as  lon^  as  an  infant  is  in  the  womb  of  its 
parent,  so  lon|;  arc  these  medicines  of  revivifica- 
tion in  prrpario|r.  Observe  this  small  phial  and 
this  little  gallipot ;  in  this  an  unguent,  in  the  other 
a  liquor.  In  these,  my  child,  are  collected  such 
powers,  as  shall  revive  the  springes  of  life  when 
they  are  yet  hut  just  ceased,  and  give  new  strength, 
new  bpirltjt,  and,  in  a  word,  wholly  restore  all  the 
organs  and  srnses  of  the  human  body  to  as  great  a 
duration,  as  it  had  before  enjoyed  from  its  birth  to 
the  day  of  the  application  of  these  my  meditines. 
But,  my  beloved  son,  care  must  be  taken  to  apply 
them  within  ten  hours  after  the  breath  is  out  of  the 
body,  while  yet  the  clay  is  warm  with  its  lafe  life, 
and  yet  capable  of  resuscitation.  I  find  my  frame 
grown  crazy  with  perpetual  toil  and  meditation ; 
and  I  conjure  you,  as  soon  as  I  am  dead,  to  anoint 
me  with  this  unguent ;  and  when  you  see  me  begin 
to  move,  pour  into  my  lips  this  inestimable  liquor, 
else  the  force  of  the  ointment  will  be  inefl^ctual. 
By  this  means  you  will  give  me  life  as  I  have  you, 
and  we  will  from  that  hour  mutually  lay  aside  the 
authority  of  having  bestowed  life  on  each  oeher, 
but  live  as  brethren,  and  prepare  new  medicinev 
agalnbt  such  another  period  of  time  as  will  demand 
another  application  of  the  same  restoratives.'*  In 
a  few  days  after  these  wonderful  ingredients  were 
delivered  to  Alexandrinus,  Basilius  departed  this 
life.  But  such  was  the  pious  sorrow  of  the  son  at 
the  loss  of  so  excellent  a  father,  and  the  first  tnns- 
ports  of  grief  had  so  wholly  disabled  him  from  all 
manner  of  business,  that  be  never  thought  of  the 
medicines  till  the  time  to  which  his  father  had  li- 
mited their  eflicacy  was  expired.  To  tell  the  truth, 
Alexandrinus  was  a  man  of  wit  and  pbrasure,  and 
coosideied  his  father  hud  lived  out  his  natural 
time  I  his  lite  ^as  long  and  uniform,  suitable  to 
the  regularity  of  it;  but  that  be  himself,  poor 
sinner,  wanted  a  new  life,  to  repent  of  a  very  bad 
one  hitherto,  and  in  the  examination  of  his  heart, 
resolved  to  go  on  as  he  did  with  this  natural  being 
of  his,  but  repent  very  faithfully,  and  spend  very 
piously  the  life  to  which  he  should  be  restored  by 
application  of  these  rarities,  when  time  should 
come,  to  his  own  person. 

Mt  has  been  observed,  that  Providence  frequent- 
ly  punishes  the  self-love  of  men,  who  woald  do  im- 
moderately for  their  own  offspring,  with  children 
very  much  below  their  characters  and  qualifica- 
tions! Insomuch  that  they  only  transmit  their  names 
to  be  borne  by  those  who  give  daily  proofs  of  the 
vanity  of  the  labour  and  ambition  of  their  proge- 
nitors 

*  It  happened  thus  in  the  family  of  Basilius;  for 
Alexandrinus  began  to  enjoy  his  ample  fortune  in 
all  the  extremities  of  household* expense,  furniture, 
and  insolent  equipage ;  and  this  he  purtued  till  the 
day  of  his  own  departure  began,  as  he  grew  sen- 
liblc,  to  approach.  As  Basilius  was  punished  with 
a  son  ve.'y  unlike  him,  Alexandrinus  was  visited 
by  one  of  hts  own  disposition.  It  is  natural  that 
ill  men  should  be  suspicious;  and  Alexandrinus, 
besides  that  jealousy,  had  proofs  of  the  vicious 
disposition  of  hi&  ^un  Kcnutus,  for  that  was  his 
name. 

'  Alexandrinus,  as  I  observed,  "having  very  good 
reason  for  thinking  it  unsafe  (o  liUbt  the  real  secret 
of  hit  phial  and  gallipot  to  any  man  living,  pro- 
jected to  maka  tuie  work,  and  hope  for  hi^  succeis 


depending  from  the  avarice^  not  the  beaaty  of  fe« 
benefactor. 

*  With  this  thou^t  he  called  Reoatai  to  ki«  brd. 
bide,  and  bespoke  him  in  tlie  most  pathetic  er>u 
and  accent.  **  As  much,  my  son,  as  yoa  h.t«e  bf- 
addicted  to  vanity  and  pleasure,  as  I  aW»  k4 
been  before  yon,  you  nor  I  could  escape  thr  tvr 
or  the  good  effects  of  the  profound  kno«lr<L:<* 
our  progenitor,  the  renowned  Basiliov*  Hi<»  •%a^ 
is  very  well  known  in  the  philo«Miphic  moHd;  u: 
I  shall  never  forget  the  venerable  air  of  h^^*  r«» 
tenance,  when  he  let  me  into  the  prafoaud  ir*"« 
ries  of  the,smaragdine  table  of  H**nnfft.  *  1:  t 
true,*  said  he,  'and  far  removed  from  all  rolo.'a 
deceit;  that  which  is  Inferior  is  like  that  v>S.  •  • 
superior,  by  which  are  acq  lired  and  perfrvt"! . 
the  miracles  of  a  certain  work.  The  faihrr  i.  i" 
son,  the  mother  the  moon,  the  wind  b  the  ««^ 
the  earth  is  the  nurse  of  it,  and  moihfer  of  a<i  f^ 
fection.  All  this  must  be  received  with  mol  << 
and  wisdom."  The  chemical  people  c«krrv,  is  J 
their  jargon^  a  whimsical  sort  of  piety  wbtrh  i>  -- 
diimry  with  great  lovers  of  money,  and  i«  no  » ■* 
but  deceiving  themselves,  that  their  reguUn<%  *" 
strictness  of  manners,  for  the  ends  of  thi.  »«- 
has  some  affinity  to  the  Innocence  of  heart  » '  . 
roust  recommend  them  to  the  next.  *  Reoatas  «  * 
dercd  to  hear  his  father  talk  so  like  an  adepi.  tm. 
with  such  a  mixture  of  piety  ;  while  Aleiai.ln  * 
observing  his  attention  fixed,  proceeded.  **  '-* 
phial,  child,  and  this  liltle  earthen  pot,  will  a^i  >' 
thv  estate  so  much  as  to  make  thee  the  nch.'9i  m^ 
in  the  German  empiie.  1  am  going  to  m*  *  ; 
home,  but  shall  not  return  to  common  dust. '  I'ri 
he  resumed  a  countenance  of  aUcrit>,  and  i  • 
him,  that  if  within  an  hour  after  bis  deA(>  v 
anointed  his  whole  body,  and  poured  d«k«9  ••! 
throat  that  liquor  which  he  had  from  old  iU^a* 
the  corpse  would  be  converted  into  pure  r«>H  ' 
will  not  pretend  to  expre-«>  to  you  the«»fetr^- 
tenderness  that  passed  betHcen  ihe«c  twot^ftir.-b- 
dinary  persons;  bnt  if  the  father  reeomtDead«n.  • 
care  of  his  remains  with  vehemence  and  aien^.,, 
the  son  was  not  behind  hand  in  profe«inc  i^  '^ 
would  not  cut  the  least  bit  off'  bim,  but  upos  '>| 
utmost  extremity,  or  to  provide  fvr  his  y^f^ 
brothers  and  sisters. 

•  Well,  Alexandrlnn  died,  and  the  heir  «  » 
body  (as  our  term  b)  could  not  forbear,  i%iv 
wantonness  of  his  heart,  to  measure  the  lenct^  ^ 
breadth  of  his  beloved  father,  and  cast  ap  iht  f- 
suing  value  of  him  before  he  proceeded  to  f^"*- 
tion.  When  he  knew  the  immenve  reaard  at  ^ 
pains,  he  liegan  the  work :  but  lo!  wbea  he  fa- 
anointed  the  corpse  all  over,  and  ttegin  to  9ff 
th^  liquor,  the  body  stirred,  and  lieoiau»,  v.  • 
fright,  broke  the  phial.' 


STEELE. 


NM27.    THURSDAY,  JULY  10,  nil 


Quantum  a  rtrum  turpiludutc  tfAcc. 
borum  libcHaU  t^ufigM. 


U* 


rva 


Wi'  fcbould  b«  as  careful  of  our  word*,  as  out  mi  ^t 
as  Tar  rrooi  ftp«aktug,  a*  from  dotnf  ttL 

It  is  a  certain  sign  of  an  ill  heart  to  be  idcfiae^  > 
defamation.  They  h  bo  are  barmles  and  issto-** 
can  have  no  gratification  that  way  t  M  it  n*^ 
ariiies  from  a  neglect  of  m  hat  i*  laudable  ia  t  n.-* 
self,  and  an  impatience  of  »eeuig  it  is  afr^' 
LUe   why  should   virtue   provoke x     l\k)  i^^ 
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uty  displease  in  sacb  a  def^rer,  that  a  maa 
■n  to  scandal  ne\'cr  lets  the-  mention  of  either 
(  hv  him,  wit  hoot  oflTering  something;  to  the  di- 
ution  of  it?  A  lady  the  other  day  at  a  visit, 
i;:  attacked  somewhat  radely  by  one  whose  own 
meter  has  been  very  roughly  treated,  answered 
eat  deal  of  heat  and  intemperance  very  calmly, 
lod  madnm,  spare  me,  who  am  none  of  your 
(h;  I  speak  ill  of  nobody,  and  it  U  a  new 
t  to  me  to  be  spoken  ill  of/  Little  minds 
k  fame  con>i!»t8  in  the  number  of  votes  they 
*  on  their  side  amonj^  the  m altitude,  whereas 
i  really  the  inseparable  follower  of  ^ood  and 
thy  actions.  Fame  is  as  natural  a  follower  of 
it,  as  a  shadow  is  of  a  body.  It  Is  true,  when 
»ds  press  upon  yon,  this  shadow  cannot  be 
;  but  when  they  separate  from  around  you,  it 
a^in  appear.'  The  lazy,  the  idle,  and  the 
rard,  are  the  persons  who  are  most  pleased 
I  the  tittle  tales  which  pass  about  the  town  to 
di*advanta«:e  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Were 
'tt  for  the  pleasure  of  speaking  ill,  there  are 
ibers  of  people  who  are  too  lazy  to  go  out  of 
r  own  houses,  and  too  ilUnatnred  to  open  their 
in  conversation.  It  was  not  a  little  diverting 
other  day  to  observe  a  lady  reading  a  post- 
er, and  at  these  words,  «  After  all  her  airs,  he 
heard  some  story  or  other,  and  the  match  is 
(e  ofi;*  give  orders  in  the  midst  of  her  reading, 
Put  to  the  horses.'  That  a  young  woman  of 
it  had  mi«sed  an  advantageous  settlement,  was 
»  not  to  be  delayed,  lest  somebody  else  should 
r  given  her  malicious  acquaintance  that  satis- 
ion  before  her.  The  unwillingness  to  receive 
i  tidings  is  a  quality  as  inseparable  from  a 
idal-bearer,  as  the  read ii  ess  to  divulge  bad. 
,  ala^!  how  uretchedly  low  and  contemptible 
lat  state  of  mind,  that  cannot  be  pleased  but 
»hat  is  the  subject  of  lamentation.  This  temper 
ever  been,  in  the  highest  degree,  odious  to  gal. 
spirits.  The  Persian  soldier,  who  was  heard 
tin{;  Alexander  the(ireat,  was  hcII  admont!«hed 
m  officer,  '  Sir,  yon  are  paid  to  fight  against 
lander,  and  not  to  rarl  at  him.' 
icero,  in  one  of  his  plead  inj^s,  defending  his 
It  from  general  scandal,  sajs  very  handsomely, 
jrith  much  reason,  *  Tliere'arc  many  who  have 
icalar  engagements  to  the  prosecutor;  there 
nian\  who  are  known  to  have  ill-will  to  him 
irboro  1  appear;  there  are  many  who  are  oa- 
tlv  addicted  to  defamation,  and  envious  of  any 
1  to  any  man,^  who  may  have  contributed  to 
id  reports  of  this  kind :  for  nothing  is  so  swift 
^andai,  nothing  is  more  easily  sent  abroad,  no- 
?  received  with  more  welcome,  nothing  diffuses 
f  *o  onivenalty.  I  shall  not  desire,  that  if  any 
>rt  to  our  disadvantage  has  any  ground  for  it, 
would  overlook  or  extenuate'it:  but  if  there 
JMv  thing  advanced,  without  a  person  who  can 
Hhf-nce  he  had  it,  or  which  h  attested  by  one 
>  forjjot  who  told  him  it,  or  who  had  it  from 
of  so  little  consideration  that  he  did  not  then 
k  it  worth  his  notice,  all  such  testimonies  as 
e,  I  know,  you  will  think  too  slight  to  have 
credit  against  the  innocence  and  honour  of 
r  fellow-citizens.'  When  an  ill  report  is  traced, 
ny  often  vanibhes  among  such  as  the  orator  has 
B  recitrd.  And  how  despicable  a  creature  must 
t  l>e,  Hbo  is  in  pain  for  what  passes  among  so 
olfius  a  people !  There  is  a  town  in  HVarwick- 
e,  of  good  note,  and  formerly  pretty  famous 
much  animosity  and  dissension,  the  chief  fami- 
of  which  have  now  turned  all  their  whispers, 
ibitiogs,  eiivkiy  and   private   malices,    into 


mirth  and  entertainment,  by  means  of  a  peevish 
old  gentlewoman,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Lady 
BIneroaotle.  This  heroine  had,  for  many  years 
together,  outdone  the  whole  sisterhood  of  gossips 
in  invention,  quick  utterance,  and  unprovoked 
malice.  This  good  body  is  of  a  lasting  constitu- 
tion, though  extremely  decayed  in  her  eyes,  and 
decrepit  in  her  feet.  The  two  circnAistances  of 
being  always  at  home,  for  her  lameness,  and  very 
attentive,  from  her  blindness,  make  her  lodgings 
the  receptacle  of  all  that  passes  in  town,  good  or 
had  ;  but  for  the  latter  she  seems  to  have  the  bet> 
ter  memory.  Theiv  is  another  thing  Co  be  noted  of 
her,  which  is,  that,  as  it  is  usual  with  old  people, 
she  has  a  livelier  memory  of  things  which  paned 
when  she  was  very  yoang,  than  of  late  yean.  Add 
to  all  this,  that  she  does  not  only  not  love  anybody, 
but  she  hates  every  body.  The  statue  in  Rome  * 
does  not  serve  to  vent  malice  half  so  well,  as  this 
old  lady  does  to  disappoint  it.  She  does  not  know 
the  author  of  any  thing  that  is  told  her,  but  can 
readily  repeat  the  matter  itself;  therefore,  though 
she  exposes  all  the  whole  town,  she  offends  no  one 
body  In  it.  She  is  so  exquisitely  restless  and 
peevish,  that  she  quarrels  with  all  about  her,  and 
sometimes  in  a  freak  will  instantly  change  her  ha- 
bitation. To  indnlge  this  humour,  she  is  led  about 
the  gronifds  belonging  to  the  same  house  she  is  in ; 
and  the  persons  to  whom  she  Is  to  remove,  being  in 
the  plot,  are  ready  to  receive  her  at  her  own  chani* 
ber  again.  At  stated  times,  the  gentlewoman  af 
whose  house  she  supposes  she  is  at  the  time  is  sent 
for  to  quarrel  with,  according  to  her  common 
custom.  When  they  have  a  mind  to  drive  the  jest, 
she  is  immediately  urged  to  that  degree,  that  she 
will  board  in  a  family  with  which  she  has  never 
yet  been;  and  away  she  wilt  go  this  instant,  and 
tell  them  all  tlmt  the  rest  have  been  saying  of 
them.  By  f^is  means  she  has  been  an  inhabitant 
of  every  boitse  in  the  place,  without  stirring  from 
the  same  habitation :  and  the  many  stories  whicn 
every  body  furnishes  her  with  to  favour  that  de- 
ceit, make  her  the  general  intelligencer  of  the  town 
of  all  that  can  l>e  said  by  one  woman  against  an- 
other. Thus  groundles  stories  die  away,  and  some- 
times truths  are  smothered  under  the  general  word, 
when  they  have  a  mind  to  discountenance  a  thing, 
*  Oh !  that  is  in  my  Lady  Bluemantle's  Memoirs.* 

Whoever  receives  impressions  to  the  disadvan* 
tage  of  others,  without  examination,  is  to  be  had 
in  no  other  credit  for  intelligence  than  this  good 
Lady  Bluemantle,  who  is  subjected  to  have  ber 
ears  imposed  upon  for  want  of  other  helps  to  bet- 
ter information.  Add  to  this,  that  other  scandal- 
bearers  suspend  the  use  of  these  faculties  which  she 
has  lost,  rather  than  apply  them  to  do  justice  to 
their  neighbours ;  and  1  think,  for  the  service  of 
my  fair  readers,  to  acquaint  them,  that  there  is  n 
voluntary  Lady  Bluemantle  at  every  visit  in  town. 

ITEELC  T, 


*  A  statue  of  Pasquin  in  that  city,  to  which  the  poople 
fixed  their  papers  of  Mtirical  ot>9ervatioo,  and  which  wisre 
thence  called  Pasquinades . 
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N»4««.    rniDAT,  JULY  1 1,  17I«. 

Occuptl  extremum  xabiet—— 

HOR.  Art  Poet  ver.  417. 

The  devil  take  the  hindmost !  CEnglitb  Proverb.] 

It  i9  ao  impertinent  and  unrensonable  fault  in  con- 
versation, for  one  man  to  take  up  all  the  discourse. 
It  may  possibly  be  objected  to  me  m>self,  that  I 
am  j^uilty  in  this  kind,  in  entertainin/;  the  town 
every  day,  and  not  giving  so  many  able  persons, 
nrho  have  it  more  in  their  power,  and  as  much  in 
their  inclination,  an  opportunity  to  oblige  man- 
.Kind  with   their  thoughu.     *  Besides,*   said   one 
whom  I  over-heard  the  other  day,  '  why  must  this 
paper  turn  altogether  upon  topics  of  learning  and 
morality !  Why  should  it  pretend  only  to  wit,  hu- 
mour, or  the  like?  Things  which  are  useful  only 
to  amuse  men  of  literature  and  superior  education. 
I  -would  have  it  consist  also  of  all  things  which 
may  be  neceissary  or  useful  to  any  part  of  society; 
and  the  mechanic  arts  should  have  their  place  as 
well  as  the  liberal.    The  ways  of  gain,  husbandry, 
and  thrift,  will  serve  a  greater  number  of  people, 
than  discourses  upon  what  was  well  said  or  done 
by  such  a  philosopher,  hero,  general,  or  poet.'    1 
no  sooner  heard  this  critic  talk  of  my  works,  but  I 
minuted  what  he  bad  said ;  and  from  that  instant 
resolved  to  enlarge  the  plan  of  my  speculations,  by 
giving  notice  to  all  persons  of  all  orders,  and  each 
•ex,  that  if  they  are  pleased  to  send  me  discourses, 
with  their  names  and  places  of  abode  to  them,  so 
that  I  can  be  satisfied  the  writings  are  authentic, 
tuch  their  labours  shall  be  faithfully  inserted  in  this 
paper.    It  will  be  of  much  more  consequence  to  a 
^outh,  in  his  apprenticeship,   io  knaw  by  what 
rules  and  arts  such  a  one  became  sherin  of  the  city 
of  lioodoo,  than  to  see  the  sign  of  one  of  bis  own 
quality  with  a  lion's  heart  in  each  hand.    The 
world,  indeed,  Is  enchanted  with  romantic  and 
improbable  achievements,  when  the  plain  path  to 
respective  greatness  and  success,   in  the  way  of 
life  a  man  is  in,  is  wholly  overlooked.    Is  it  pos- 
lible  that  a  young  man  at  present  could  pass  bis 
time  better,  than  io  reading  the  history  of  stocks, 
and  knowing  by  what  secret  springs  they  have  hud 
sucQ  sudden  a&icnts  and  falls  io  the  same  day? 
Could  he  be  better  conducted  in  bis  way  io  wealth, 
which  is  the  great  article  of  life,  than  io  a  treatise 
dated  from  'Change-alley  by  an  able  proficient 
there?   Nothing  certainly  could  be  more  Ubcful, 
than  to  be  well  instnicted'in  his  hopes  and  fears ;  to 
be  diffident  when  others  exult,  and  with  a  secret 
joy  buy  when  others  think  it  their  interest  to  sell. 
1  invite  all  persons  who  have  any  thing  to  say  for 
the  profitable  information  of  the  public,  to  take 
their  turns  in  u;y  paper :  they  arc  welcome,  from 
the  late  noble  inventor  of  the  longitude,  to  the 
humble  author  of  strops  for  razors,    if  to  carry 
•hips  in  safety,  to  gi\e  help  to  people  tossed  in  a 
troubled  sea,  without  knowing  to  what  shores  they 
bear,  what  rocks  to  avoid,  or  what  coast  to  pray 
for  in  their  extremity,  be  a  worthy  labour,  and  an 
invention  that  deserves  a  statue;  at  the  same  time, 
he  who  has  found  a  means  to  let  the  instrument 
which  if  to  make  your  visage  less  horrible,  and 
your  person  more  smog,  eitsy  in  the  operation,  is 
worthy  of  some  kind  of  good  reception.    If  things 
Qf  high  moment  meet  with  renown,  those  of  little 
consideration,  since  of  any  consideration,  are  not 
to  be  dapiged.    In  order  that  oo  merit  may  lie 


hid,  and  no  art  unimproved,  I  repeal  it,  tlut  I 
call  artificers,  as  well  as  philosophers  to  ni>  a- 
sistance  in  the  public  service.     It  woqM  ^^  « 
great  use,  if  we  had  ao  exact  history  of  tbr  *^- 
cesses  of  every  great  shop  wtthio  the  ci(>-«t. 
what  tracts  of  land  have  been  pirchiiM'd  t\  . 
constant  attendance  within  a  walk  of  thin\  :  i 
If  it  could  also  be  noted  m  the  equipage  of  v  *m 
who  arc  ascended  from  the  soccew fill  trade  vt  t  '.- 
ancestors  into  figure  and  equipage,  such  uc-ti..  i 
would  quicken  industry  in  tbe  punuit  of  rori  ... 
quisitions,  and  discouuteoaoce  luxury  in  tbe  Ci,.; 
ment  of  thcni. 

To  divenify  these  kinds  of  infomatiooi,  tie  . 
dustry  of  the  female  world  is  not  to  be  UDobser^  . 
She  to  whose  household  virtues  it  is  onioc  (i^ 
men  do  honour  to  her  husband,  sbuold  be  rrcor>i 
with  veneration ;  she  who  has  wasted  his  Uboc^ 
with  infamy.  When  we  are  come  into  dooi'''t. 
life  in  this  manner,   to  awaken  caution  acd  '^ 


tendance  to  the  main  point,  it  would  not  be 
to  give  now  and  then  a  touch  of  tragedy,  .tad  ^. 
scribe  that  most  dreadful  of  all  human  coadiba 
the  case  of  bankruptcy  ,  how  plenty,  credit,  cbre- 
fulness,  full  hopes,  and  ea«y  poaaefsioos,  are  te  .i 
instant  turned  intd  penury,  faint  aspect*,  di- 
dence,  sorrow,  and  miser)  ;  how  the  naa,  «k 
with  an  open  hand  the  day  before  could  admiuo:!? 
to  tbe  extremities, of  others,  is  shunned  to-da)  h% 
the  friend  of  his  bosom.  It  would  be  mcfel  (. 
show  how  just  this  is  on  the  negligeut,  haw  Umr e 
able  00  the  industrious.  A  pnper  written  b«  « 
merchant,  might  give  this  island  a  true  sco»e  of  z* 
worth  and  importance  of  his  character:  it  ac 
be  visible  from  what  he  could  say,  that  uo  loli/- 
entering  a  breach  adventures  more  for  honour,  tkc 
the  trader  does  for  wealth,  to  his  country.  Io  b^. 
cases,  the  adventurers  have  their  own  adtaatjr* 
but  I  know  no  cases  wherein  every  body  elie  b  i 
sharer  in  the  success. 

It  is  objected  by  readers  of  history,  dut  tM 
battles  in  those  narrations  are  scarce  ever  t»  4 
nnderstood.  This  misfortune  is  to  be  ascribed  ^ 
the  ignorance  of  historians  io  the  methods  of  driv- 
ing up,  changing  the  forms  of  a  K>attalia,  and  ( « 
enemy  retreating  from,  as  well  as  approachi:^  u. 
the  charge.  But  in  the  discourses  from  ibr  «*• 
respondents  whom  I  now  invite,  the  daagrr  « 
be  of  another  kind  ;  and  it  is  oecesMry  to  ciu> « 
them  only  against  using  terms  of  art,  and  s-> 
scribing  things  that  are  famiU..r  to  them  ia  «(  ^ 
unknown  to  their  reader.  I  promitf  n})nf  a 
great  har>'e$t  of  new  circumstance^,  pcffvo»,  t^ 
things,  from  this  proposal;  and  a  world,  p*-' 
many  think  they  are  well  acquainted  uith,  <l>«f^ 
vercd  as  wholly  new.  This  sort  of  intrllirrs-* 
will  give  a  lively  image  of  tbe  chain  and  «vts. 
depeud;uice  of  human  society,  take  of  hsperiia"' 
prrjndices,  enlarge  the  minds  of  those  wbovrt<^« 
are  confined  to  their  own  cireomstanrrs;  Md  i 
short,  if  tbe  knowing  in  several  arts,  pmfe^^- . 
and  trade:;,  will  exert  themselves,  it  raaaot  kt. 
produce  a  new  field  of  divenioo  and  imtncua. 
more  agreeable  than  hai  yet  appaarad. 


W9. 


SPECTATOR.  SIT 

**  Tbat  Mr.  LoUer  raiKbt  lUy  with  them  if  he 
thought  fit." 


K«429.    SATURDAY,  JULY  1«,  171«. 


PopulumqtufaU»9  dedocei  uUi 

yocUnu 

HOR.  Od.  ii.  1.  2.  Ter.  19. 

From  cheats  of  wotds  Ihe  cruwd  the  brinpi 
To  real  estiuute  of  tbingn. 

CREECH. 


'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

f^cR  I  f^ye  an  account  of  an  agreeable  set  of 
mpany  which  were  gone  down  into  the  country, 
Itave  received  advices  from  thence,  that  the  in- 
tutlon  of  an  infirmary  for  those  who  should  be 
t  of  humour  *  has  had  very  good  effects.  My 
ten  mention  particular  circumstances  of  two  or 
*ee  persons,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  retire  of 
Mr  own  accord,  and  notified  that  they  were 
thdrawn,  with  the  reasons  of  it,  to  the  company, 
their  respective  memorials. 

*  The  Memorial  of  Mrs.  Mar\f  Daintif^  Spinster , 

^  Humbly  showeth. 

That,  conscious  of  her  own  want  of  merit,  ac- 
mpanied  with  a  vanity  of  being  admired,  she 
d  gone  into  exile  of  her  own  accord. 
"'  She  is  sensible,  that  a  vain  person  is  the  most 
offerable  creature  living  in  a  well-bred  as- 
nbly. 

"  That  she  desired,  before  she  appeared  in  pub- 
again,  she  might  have  assurances,  that  though 
:  might  be  thought  handsome,  there  might  not 
>rc  address  of  compliment  be  paid  to  her,  than 
the  rest  of  the  company. 

^  That  she  conceived  it  a  ktod  of  superiority. 
It  one  person  should  take  upon  him  to  commend 
other. 

^Lastly,  That  she  went  into  the  infirmary,  to 
Did  a  particnlar  person,  who  took  upon  him  to 
ofess  an  admiration  of  her. 
'*  She  therefore  prayed,  that  to  applaud  out  of 
e  place,  might  be  declared  an  ott'ence,  and  pu- 
hed  in  the  same  manner  with  detraction,  in  that 
'  latter  did  but  report  persons  defective,  and  the 
mer  made  them  so. 

**  All  which  is  submitted,  &c 


»» 


There  appeared  a  delicacy  and  sincerity  in  this 
morial  very  uncommon;  but  my  friend  informs 
,  that  the  allegations  of  it  were  groundless,  in- 
nucb  that  this  declaration  of  an  aversion  to  be- 
:  praised  was  understood  to  be  no  other  than  a 
ret  trap  to  purchase  it,  for  which  reason  it  lies 
I  on  the  table  unanswered.* 

The  humble  Memorial  of  the  Lady  Lydia  Lottery 

*  Showeth, 

That  the  Lady  Lydla  is  a  woman  of  quality ; 
rried  to  a  private  gentleman. 

*  Tbat  she  finds  herself  neither  wel^  nor  ill. 

*  Tliat  her  husband  is  a  clown. 

*  That  Lady  Lydia  cannot  see  company. 

*'  Tnat  she  desires  the  infirmary  may  be  her 
irtment  during  her  stay  in  the  country. 

*  Tbat  they  would  please  to  make  merry  with 
)ir  equals. 

•  tee  N«  4«4. 


*  It  was  immediately  resolved,  that  Lad/  Lydia 
was  still  at  London.' 

**  The  humble  Memorial  of  Thomas  Sudden^  Esq,  of 

tke  Inner  Temple^ 

^  Showeth, 
'*  That  Mr.  Sudden  is  coDscions  that  he  is  too  much 
given  to  argumentation. 

*«  That  be  talks  loud. 

*^  That  he  is  apt  to  think  all  things  matter  of 
debate. 

**'rbai  he  stayed  behind  in  Westminster-hall, 
when  Che  late  shake  of  the  roof  happened,  only 
because  a  counsel  of  the  other  iide  asserted  it  wai 
coming  down. 

**  That  he  cannot  for  his  life  consent  to  any 
thing. 

**  That  he  stays  in  the  infirmary  to  forget  him- 
self. 

**  That  as  soon  as  he  has  foigot  himself,  he  wilt 
wait  on  the  company.** 

/    '  His  indisposition  was  allowed  to  be  sufiicient  to 
require  a  cescatton  from  company.* 

*^  The  Memorial  of  Frank  Jolhf^ 

**  Showeth, 
^  That  he  hath  pot  himself  into  the  infirmary,  in 
regard  he  is  sensible  of  a  certain  rustic  mirth  which 
renders  him  unfit  for  polite  conversation. 

^  That  he  intends  to  prepare  himself,  by  absti- 
nence and  thin  diet,  to  be  one  of  the  company. 

*'  That  at  present  he  comes  into  a  room  as  If  he 
were  an  express  from  abroad. 

^'  That  he  has  chosen  an  apartment  with  a  matted 
anti-chamber,  to  practise  motion  without  being 
heard. 

**  That  he  bows,  talks,  drinks,  eats,  and  helps 
himself  before  a  glass,  to  learn  to  act  with  mo- 
deration. 

**  That  by  reason  of  his  luxuriant  health,  he  ii 
oppressive  to  penwns  of  composed  behaviour. 

**  That  he  is  endeavouring  to  forget  the  word 
^  pshaw,  pshaw.* 

*^  That  he  is  also  weaning  himself  from  his  cane. 

**  That  when  he  has  learnt  to  live  without  bis 
said  cane,  he  will  wait  on  the  company,  &c." 


u 


The  Memorial  of  John  Rhubarb^  Esq, 


"  Showeth, 
"  That  your  petitioner  has  retired  to  the  infir- 
mary, but  that  he  is  in  perfect  good  health,  ex- 
cept that  he  has,  by  long  use,  and  for  want  of 
discourse,  contracted  an  habit  of  complaint  that  he 
is  sick. 

^*  That  he  wants  for  nothing  under  the  sun,  but 
what  to  say,  and  therefore  has  fallen  into  this  un- 
•happy  malady  of  complaining  that  he  is  sick. 

**  That  this  custom  of  his  makes  him,  by  bis  own 
confession,  fit  only  for  the  infirmary,  and  therefore 
he  has  not  waited  for  being  sentenced  to  it. 

**  That  he  b  conscious  there  is  nothing  more  im- 
proper than  such  a  complaint  in  good  company,  in 
that  they  must  pity,  whether  they  think  the  l»- 
menter  ill  or  not ;  and  that  the  complainant  must 
make  a  silly  figure,  whether  be  is  pitied  or  not. 
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SPECTATOR. 
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**  Ymir  petitioner  hvrably  prays,  tbat  be  may 
have  time  to  know  how  he  does,  und  he  will  make 
his  appearance." 

•  The  valctndiDarian  was  likewife  easily  excused : 
and  the  society,  bein^^  resolved  not  only  to  make 
it  their  hnstness  to  pass  their  time  agreeably  for 
the  present  season,  but  also  to  commence  such  ba« 
bits  in  themselves  as  may  be  of  use  in  their  future 
conduct  in  general,  are  very  ready  to  give  info  a 
feocied  or  real  incapacity  to  join  with  tbeir  mea- 
rares,  in  order  to  have  no  humourist,  proud  man, 
impertinent,  or  sufficient  fellow,  break  in  upon 
tbeir  happiness.  Great  evils  seldom  happen  to 
dii«turb  company  ;  but  indulgence  in  particularities 
of  humour,  is  the  seed  of  making  half  our  time 
hang  in  suspense,  or  waste  away  under  real  dt*- 
composures. 

*  Among  other  things  it  is  carefully  provided, 
that  there  may  not  be  disagreeable  familiarities. 
No  one  is  to  appear  in  the  public  rooms  undressed, 
or  enter  abruptly  into  each  other's  apartment  with- 
out intimation.  Every  one  has  hitherto  been  so 
careful  in  his  behaviour,  that  there  has  but  one  of- 
fender, in  ten  days  time,  been  sent  into  the  in- 
firmary, and  that  waa  for  throwing  away  his  cards 
at  whist. 

**  He  has  offered  bis  submission  in  the  following 
terms: 

**  Tke  humbU  Petition  of  Jeoffry  Hotspur^  Esq, 

^  Sboweth, 
■*  TnoTiGB  the  petitioner  swore,  stamped,  and  threw 
,     down  his  cards,  he  has  all  imaginable  respect  for 
the  ladies,  and  the  whole  company. 

**  That  he  humbly  desires  it  may  be  considered, 
in  the  case  of  gaming,  there  are  many  motives 
which  pro\oke  the  disorder. 

**  That  the  de««ire  of  gain,  and  the  desire  of  vic- 
tory, are  both  thwarted  in  losing. 

^  That  all  conversations  in  the  world  have  in- 
dulged human  infirmity  in  this  case. 

*'  Your  petitioner  therefore  most  humbly  prays, 
that  be  may  be  restored  to  the  company;  and  be 
hopes  to  bear  ill  fortune  with  a  gotid  grace  for  the 
future,  and  to  demean  himself  ixi  ns  io  be  no  more 
cheerful  when  be  wins,  than  grave  when  he  losc^."' 


STEELE. 
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N»480.    MONDAY,  JULY  14,  1712. 


'Qu4tTt  ptregrinum  vicinia  rauca  reclamat. 

HOK.  Ep.  xvii.  1.  1.  ver.  62. 


— ^-^— ^—  The  cr©wd  replies. 
Go  icelE  a  »tningf  r  to  b.'heve  thy  lie*. 

CREECH. 

'sia, 

*  As  you  are  a  Spectator-general,  you  may  with 
aothorlty  censure  whatsoever  looks  ill,  and  is  of- 
fensive to  the  sight  I  the  worst  nuisance  of  which 
kind,  Biethioks,  is  the  scandalous  appearance  of 
poor  in  all  parts  of  tht!(  wealthy  city.  Such  miser- 
able objects  afiect  the  compassiooate  beholder  with 
dismal  ideas,  discompose  the  cheerfulness  of  his 
mind,  and  deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  that  he 
might  otherwise  take  ia  surveying  the  graodeor  of 
•«r  metropolis.  Who  can  without  remorse  see  a 
disabled  sailor,  the  purveyor  of  our  luxury,  desti- 
tute of  necessaries  *  Who  can  behold'  au  honest 


soldier,  that  bravely  withstood  the  enemy,  pnMr  /? 
and  in  want  among  his  friends?  It  werr  eiidl^^.  i» 
mention  all  the  variety  of  wrrtchednen,  aad  ■  «- 
numberless  poor  that  not  only  singly,  but  io  <*  >  •  • 
panics,  implore  your  charity.  Spectacles  ot  : . . 
nature  every  where  occur;  and  it  is  onarcoarit . .  <• 
that,  amonpt  the  many  lamentable  cries  th:ii  ib  - 
this  town,  your  comptroller-general*  fhoold  i«i 
take  notice  of  'the  most  shocking,  vii.  l*io-e  ol  ' 
needy  and  afflicted.  I  canU  but  think  he  iia«r.  . 
merely  out  of  good  breeding,  cbooMne  rutt*^*  • 
sti6e  his  resentment,  than  upbraid  hi»  counirxu  « 
with  inhumanity;  however,  let  not  charii«  b*  v 
crificed  to  popubrity ;  and  if  his  ears  were  cr^i : 
their  complaint,  let  not  your  eyes  o%erlotik  i^«tf 
persons.  There  are,  I  know,  many  impox--.' 
among  them.  Lameness  and  blindnew  arr  c:- 
tainly  very  often  acted ;  but  can  tbo*e  iluit  tt^«c 
their  sight  and  limbs  employ  tbem  better  tuac  ti 
knowing  whether  they  are  counterfeited  or  dvi* 
I  know  not  which  of  the  two  misapplies  his  irum 
most,  he  who  pretends  himielf  blind  to  t  >  >r 
compassion,  or  he  who  beholds  a  miM*n&blr  uhji-ti 
without  pitying  it.  But  in  order  to  remote  ^^ 
impediments,  I  wish,  Mr.  Spect.ttor,  >ott  atrj.' 
give  us  a  ditcoane  upon  beggars,  that  we  ■»>  m: 
pass  by  trae  objects  of  charity,  or  i^ive  to  imp*- 
tors.  I  looked  out  of  my  window  the  other  bx  :  • 
ing  earlier  than  ordinary,  and  mw  a  blind  been*, 
an  hour  before  the  passage  be  stands  in  »  (rt- 
quented,  with  a  oeedle  and  thread,  thriftily  mn^- 
log  his  stockings.  My  aitonishmeot  was  still  cmter« 
when  I  beheld  a  lame  fellow,  whose  legs  werr  (os 
big  to  walk  within  an  hour  after,  briag  trim  ■  piC 
of  ale.  1  will  not  mentioo  the  sbakiogs,  dj«i^- 
tiops,  and  convulsions,  which  many  of  Clirm  pracD^r 
to  gain  an  alms :  bnt  sure  I  am  they  anght  to  ^ 
taken  care  of  io  thb  condition,  ettbcr  by  the  b^ 
die  or  the  magistrate.  They,  it  seema,  relieve  tbnr 
posts,  according  to  their  talents,  l^ere  is  the  f  oicr 
of  au  old  noman  never  begins  to  \>e%  tut  nnr  <s 
the  evening;  and  then  she  is  destitute  of  lodpi  z- 
turned  out  for  want  of  rent,  and  has  the  9aar  . 
fortune  every  night  tn  the  year.  Yoti  shoold  r*> 
ploy  au  officer  to  bear  the  dis^tress  of  each  he(.  ' 
that  is  constant  at  a  particular  place,  who  Is  r<«7 
in  the  same  tone,  and  succeeds  becaose  bi»  as 
ence  t«i  continually  changing,  though  he  do^  * 
alter  his  lamentation.  If  we  have  oothiog  el«r  '• 
ourmoney,  let  us  have  more  ioveotion  to  be  cb<' » ' 
with.  Ail  which  is  submitted  to  your  %pecuuT^ 
vigilance :  and 

*  I  am,  sim, 
*  Your  most  humble  •ttris'.' 


*  SIK, 

*  I  WAS  la^t  Sunday  highly  transported  at  osr  pa- 
rish-church;  the  gentleman  in  the  polpit  pk*j 
movingly  in  behalf  of  the  poor  childrea,  a«d  (  " 
for  themselves  much  more  forcibly  by  si^pnc  •* 
hymn:  and  1  had  the  happiness  to  be  a  eaatn    • 
to  this  little  religious  im^titutioo  of  iaBoceat«.  .  ■- 
am  sure  I  never  disposed  of  mooey  omrr  tv  c* 
satisfaction  and  advantage.     The  inward  jv:  i 
find  in  myself,  and  the  good-will  1  bear  w  >■>* 
kind,  make  me  heartily  wish  those  piov»  «wi* 
may  be  encouraged,  that  the  prrsenf  prse**'* 
may  reap  the  delight,  and  posterity  the  Itrsrs:  • 
them.     But  whilst  we  are  boildiac  th^  b**'*'    ' 
edifice,  let  not  the  old  nilos  remain  is  «<«  > 
sully  the  pro.<ipect.    Whilst  we  are  caUvaiMf  ^ 
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iproviog  tbii  yonof  hopefol  offspring,  let  not  the 
rient  and  helpless  creatures  be  shamefully  nei;' 
zt^d.  The  crowds  of  poor,  or  pretcoded  poor, 
every  place,  are  a  i^reat  reproach  to  us,  aad 
lipse  the  glory  of  all  ether  charity,  tt  is  the 
!ii<y>t  reproach  to  society,  that  there*  should  be  a 
or  man  oarelieved,  or  a  poor  rogue  unpunished. 
iope  you  will  think  no  part  of  human  life  ont  of 
ur  consideration,  bnt  will,  at  your  leisure,  give 
the  history  of  plenty  and  want,  and  the  natural 
idations  towards  them,  calculated  for  the  cities 
London  and  Westminster. 

*  I  am,  SIB, 

*  Yonr  most  humble  senrant, 

«  T.  d/ 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

BEG  you  would  be  pleased  to  take  notice  of  a 
ry  great  indecency,  which  is  extremely  common, 
mffb,  I  think,  never  yet  under  your  censure,  ft 
sir,  the  strange  freedoms  some  ill-bred  married 
»|ile  take  in  company  i  the  unseasonable  fond- 
^^  of  some  husbands,  and  the  ill-timed  tenderness 
5oine  wives.  They  talk  and  act  as  if  modesty 
«  on  I V  lit  for  maids  and  bachelors,  and  that  too 
fore  both.  I  was  once,  Mr.  Spectator,  where 
'■  fault  I  speak  of  was  so  very  llagnuit,  that 
'"?>  >ou  must  know,  a  very  bashful  fellow,  and 
eral  young  ladies  in  the  room)  I  protest  I  was 
ite  out  of  countenance.  Locina,  it  seem<i,  was 
'cding;  and  she  did  nothing  but  entertain  the 
npany  with  n  discourse  upon  the  difficulty  of 
koning  to  a  day,  and  said  «he  knew  those  who 
re  certain  to  an  hour;  then  fell  a  laughing  at 
illy  inexperienced  creature,  who  was  a  month 
r>ve  her  iime.  Upon  her  husband's  coming  in, 
put  several  questions  to  him;  which  he  not 
in*  to  resolve,  *'  Well,"  cries  Lncina,  •*  I  shall 

e  em  all  at  night.'* But  lest  I  should  seem 

Ity  of  the  very  fault  I  write  against,  I  shall 
>  intreat  Mr.  Spectator  to  correct  such  misde- 
anoufs. 

**  Fijr  higher  of  the  gPDial  bed  by  far, 
Aad  with  mysterioui  reverence,  I  deem." 

*  I  am,  SIR, 

*  Your  humble  servant. 


*  T.  MBAKWELL.* 
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*'tid  dulci>t9  hominum  gcneri  a  natura  datum  est, 
*ftn/u  sui  cuique  UberiT 

TULL. 

•  l.nt  u  there  in  nature  so  dear  to  a  man  as  bis, own 

tAve  lately  been  casting  in  my  thoughts  the 
(Tal  nnliappinesses  of  life,  and  comparing  the 
i-lirities  of  nid-age  to  those  of  infancy.  The 
ainittett  of  children  are  due  to  the  negligence 
i  mi-KConduct  of  parents;  those  of  age,  to  the 
«t  lifn*  which  led  to  it.  I  have  here  the  history 
a  hoy  and  girl  to  their  wedding-day,  and  think  I 
iniit  pve  the  reader  a  livelier  image  of  the  in- 
id  way  in  which  time  uncultivated  passes,  than 

entertaining  him  with  their  authentic  epistlefi, 
prefrting  all  that  was  remarkable  in  their  lives, 

the  period  of  their  life  above  mentioned.  The 
itence  at  the  head  of  thi«»  paper,  which  is  only  a 
nil  interrogation,  *  What  is  there  in  nature  so 


dear  as  a  man's  own  ehildi^n  to  him  ¥  is  all  the 
reflection  1  shall  at  present  make  on  those  who  are 
negligent  or  cruel  in  the  education  of  then. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  AM  now  entering  into  my  one-«nd'tweotieth 
year,  and  do  not  know  that  1  had  one  day's  tho. 
rough  satisfaction  since  I  came  to  years  of  any  re* 
flection,  till  the  time  they  say  others  lose  their 
liberty,  the  day  of  my  marriage.  I  am  son  to  r 
gentleman  of  a  very  great  estate,  who  resolved  to 
keep  me  out  of  the  vices  of  the  age ;  and,  in  order 
to  it,  never  let  me  see  any  thing  that  he  thought 
could  give  me  the  least  pleasure.  At  ten  years 
old  I  was  put  to  a  grammar^chool,  where  my 
master  received  orders  every  post  to  use  me  very 
severely,  and  have  no  regard  to  my  having  a  great 
estate.  At  fifteen  1  was  removed  to  the  univer* 
sity,  where  I  lived,  out  of  my  father's  great  discre- 
tion,  in  scandalous  poverty  and  want,  till  I  was  big 
enough  to  be  married,-and  I  was  sent  for  to  see 
the  lady  who  sends  you  the  underwritten.  When 
we  were  put  together,  we  both  considered  that  wo 
could  not  be  worse  than  we  were  in  taking  one 
another,  and,  out  of  a  desire  of  liberty,  entered 
into  wedlock.  My  father  says  1  am  now  a  man, 
and  may  speak  to  him  like  another  gentleman. 

^  I  am,  BtR, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

*  RICHARD  RERTrREC' 
*  MR.  SPEC, 

*  1  GREW  tall  and  wild  at  my  mother's,  who  is  a 
gay  widow,  and  did  not  care  fur  showing  me,  till 
about  two  years  and  a  half  ago ;  at  which  time  my 
guardian  uncle  sent  me  to  a  hoarding-school,  with 
orders  to  contradict  me  in  nothing,  for  I  had  been 
misused  enough  already.  I  had  not  been  there 
above  a  month,  when,  being  in  the  kitchen,  I  saw 
some  oatmeal  on  the  dresser;  1  put  two  or  three 
corns  in  my  month,  liked  it,  stole  a  handful,  went 
into  my  chamber,  chewed  it,  and  for  two  months 
after  never  failed  taking  toll  of  every  pennyworth 
of  oatmeal  that  came  into  the  house :  but  one  day 
playing  with  a  tobacco-pipe  between  my  teeth,  it 
happened  to  break  in  my  mouth,  and  the  spitting 
out  the  pieces  left  such  a  delicious  roughness  on  my 
tongue,  that  I  could  not  be  satisfied  till  I  had 
champed  up  the  remaining  part  of  the  pipe.  I 
for:jook  the  oatmeal,  and  »tnck  to  the  pipes  three 
months,  in  which  time  I  had  dispensed  with  thirty- 
seven  foul  pipes,  all  to  the  bowls ;  they  belonged 
to  nn  old  gentleman,  father  to  my  governess. — He 
locked  up  the  cle.iii  ones.  I  left  oflT  eating  of 
pipe.*!,  and  tell  to  licking  of  chalk.  I  was  soon 
tired  of  this.  1  then  nibbled  all  the  red  wax  of 
uur  liist  ball-tickct<>,  and  three  weeks  after,  the 
black  wax  from  the  burying-tickets  of  the  old 
geiUleman.  Two  months  after  this  I  lived  upon 
thunder-bolt«,  a  certutn  long  round  bluish  stone 
which  I  found  among  the  gravel  in  our  garden. 
I  was  wonderfully  delighted  with  this;  but' thun- 
der-bolts growing  scarce,  I  fastened  tooth  and  nail 
up  >n  our  garden-wall,  which  I  stuck  to  almost  a 
iHclvemonth,  and  had  in  that  time  peeled  and  de- 
voured half  a  foot  towiirds  our  neighbour's  yard. 
I  now  thought  myself  the  happiest  creature  in  the 
world;  and  I  believe,  in  my  conscience,  I  had 
eaten  quite  through,  bad  I  hud  it  in  my  chamber t 
but  notv  I  became  lazy  and  unwilling  to  stir,  and 
WHS  obliged  to  seek  food  nearer  home.  I  then  took 
a  strau;re  hankering  to  coals;  1  fell  to  scraoching 
'em,  and  had  already  consumed,  1  am  certain,  as 
much  :i3  would  have  dressed  my  wedding-dinner. 
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when  my  ancle  came  for  me  home.  He  was  in  the 
parlour  with  my  goTemess  when  I  was  called  down. 
I  went  in,  fell  on  my  knees,  for  he  made  me  call 
him  father;  and  when  I  ei petted  the  blessing  I 
asked,  the  good  gentleman,  in  a  surprise,  turns  him- 
self to  my  governess,  and  aski,  whether  this  (point- 
ing to  me)  was  his  daughter?  '*  This,"  added  he, 
**  is  the  Tery  picture  of  death.  My  child  was  a 
plump-faced,  hale,  fresh-coloured  girl ;  but  "this 
iook»  as  if  she  was  half-starved,  a  mere  skeleton  '* 
"My  governed,  who  is  really  a  good  woman,  as- 
sored  my  father  1  had  wanted  for  nothing;  and 
withal  told  him  I  was  continually  eating  some  trash 
or  other,  and  that  1  was  almost  eaten  up  with  the 
green-sickness,  her  orders  being  never  to  cross  me. 
BotXhis  magnified  but  little  B'ith  my  father,  viho 
presently,  in  a  kind  of  pet,,  paying  for  my  board, 
took  me  home  with  him.  1  had  not  been  long  at 
home,  but  one  Sunday  at  church  (I  shall  never 
forget  it),  I  saw  a  young  neighbouring  gentleman 
thai  pleased  me  hugely  ;  t liked  him  of  all  men  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  began  to  wish  1  could  be 
as  pleasing  to  him.  The  very  next  day  be  came, 
witft  his  father,  a  visiting  to  our  house:  we  were 
left  alot.e  together,  with  directions  on  both  sides  to 
be  in  love  with  one  another,  and  in  three  weeks 
time  we  were  married.  I  regained  my  former 
health  and  complexion,  and  am  now  as  happy  as 
the  day  is  long.  Now,  Mr.  Spec,  I  desire  you 
would  find  out  some  name  for  tliese  craving  dam- 
sels, whether  dignified  or  distinguished  under  some 
or  all  of  the  following  denominations;  to  wit, 
'*  Trash-eaters,  Oatmeal-chewers,  Pipe-cbaropers, 
Chalk4(ckers,  Wax-nibblers,  Coal^cranchers,  Wall- 
peelers,  or  rira>ei>diggers:'*  and,  good  sir,  do  your 
utmost  endeavour  to  prevent  (by  exposing)  this 
unacconntible  folly,  so  prevailing  among  the  young 
ones  of  our  sex,  who  may  not  meet  with  such  sud- 
den good  luck,  as,        ^  sir, 

*  Your  constant  reader, 

*  and  very  humble  servant, 

*  SABllfA  GREEW, 
*  NOW  8AD1NA  KKNTFREB.* 
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'  Inter  strepit  ttruer  olorrn. 

VIRG.  Eel.  ix.  ver.  36. 
• 
He  gabbles  like  a  koom,  amidst  the  swan-like  quire. 

DRYDEN. 

*  MR.  SPRCTATOR,  •  Oxford,  July  14. 

'According  to  a  late  invitation  in  one  of  your 
papers  to  every  man  who  pleases  to  write,  I  have 
sent  >ou  the  following  short  dissertation  against 
the  vice  of  being  prejudiced. 

*  Your  most  humble  servant.* 

**  Maiv  is  a  sociable  creature,  and  a  lover  of 
glory;  whence  it  is,  that  when  several  persons  are 
nnitcd  in  the  same  society,  they  are  studious  to 
lessen  the  reputation  of  others,  in  order  to  raise 
their  own.  The  wise  are  content  to  guide  the 
springs  in  silence,  and  r<*ioice  in  secret  at/ their 
recti lar  progress.  I'o  prate  and  triumph  is  the  part 
allotted  to  the  trifling  and  superficial.  The  gee{<e 
were  providentially  ordained  to  save  the  capUol. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  invention  of  marks  and  de- 
vices to  distirguish  parties  *,  is  owing  to  the  beaux 

•  Sec  Nj«.  81,  965,  and  3:9. 
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and  belles  of  this  ialaod.  Hats,  moaMed  \aU  dif. 
ferent  cocks  and  piocbes,  have  losig  bid  aratnl 
defiance ;  patches  have  been  set  against  paichei  is 
battle-array ;  stocks  have  risen  and  falico  ta  pm- 
portion  to  head-dresses;  and  peace  or  irmr  b^«-9 
expected,  as  the  white  or  the  red  hood  bath  prrw 
vailed.  These  are  the  standard-bearers  in  oar  coa. 
tending  armies,  the  d waffs  and  squires  who  t^irt 
the  impresses  of  the  giants  or  kaigbts,  not  bora  m 
fight  themselves,  but  to  prepare  the  way  fortkf 
ensuing  combat. 

"It  is  matter  of  wonder  to  reflect  how  fir  lart 
of  weak  understanding,  and  strong  fancy,  zir  l>v« 
ried  by  their  prejodicef>,  even  to  the  believing  ttv 
the  who-e  body  of  the  adverse  party  are  a  band  of 
villains  and  demons.  Foreigners  complain  tSat 
the  English  are  the  proudest  nation  tinder  bcaves. 
Perhaps  they  too  have  their  share :  bat  be  thai  n 
it  will,  general  charges  against  bodies  of  meo  m 
the  fault  I  atn  writing  against.  It  must  be  o«ard« 
to  our  shanu*,  th::t  our  common  people,  and  svm 
who  h«ive  not  travelled,  have  an  irrmtional  co> 
tempt  for  the  language,  dress,  costoms,  and  e«r 
the  shape  and  minds,  of  other  nations  *.  Soar 
men,  otherwise  of  sense,  have  wondered  thai  1 
great  genius  should  spring  out  of  Ireland ;  aai 
think  you  mad  lo  affinning,  that  fine  odes  fame 
b'  en  written  in  Lapland. 

**  This  spirit  of  rivalship,  which  beretoiafv 
reigned  in  the  two  universities,  is  extinct,  and  al- 
most over  betwixt  college  and  college.  la  p»> 
.rishes  and  schools  the  thirst  of  glory  still  obtaiiK 
At  the  seasons  of  foot-ball  and  cock«figbting,  thnc 
little  republics  reas^ume  their  national  hairrd  \9 
each  other.  My  tenant  in  the  country  is  vmlr 
persuaded,  that  the  parish  of  the  enemy  hath  sol 
one  honest  man  in  It. 

"  I  always  hated  satires  against  vrosnen,  asJ 
satires  against  men :  I  am  apt  to  suspect  a  stnnr^r 
who  laughs  at  the  religion  of  the  fncolt^ :  's? 
spleen  rises  at  a  doll  rogue,  who  b  severe  spa- 
mayors  and  aldermen}  and  was  neyer  bettrr 
pleased  than  with  a  piece  of  justice  execoted  apus 
the  body  of  a  Templar,  who  was  very  arch  apoa 
parsons. 

*'  The  necessities  of  mankind  require  vanov 
employments;  and  whoever  excels  in  bis  province 
is  worthy  of  praise.  All  men  are  not  edocaird 
after  the  same  manner,  nor  have  all  the  same  ts- 
lents.  Those  who  are  deficient,  deserve  o«r  ton- 
passion,  and  have  a  title  to  our  assistaooe.  ST> 
cannot  be  bred  in  the  same  place;  but  in  •'. 
places  there  arise,  at  diflTereot  times,  socb  per«i»» 
as  do  honour  to  their  society,  wbirb  va^  r&*-* 
envy  in  little  soulu,  but  are  admired  and  cberiahr^ 
by  generous  spirits. 

**  It  is  certainly  a  great  happiness  to  be  rdv 
cated  in  societies  of  great  and  eminent  men.  Thrtr 
instructions  and  examples  are  of  extmordisarv 
advantage.  It  is  highly  proper  to  in$tU  toth  « 
reverence  of  the  governing  penons,  and  eoacera 
for  the  honour  of  the  place,  as  may  spur  the  gr9«> 
ing  members  to  worthy  pursuits  and  liooest  emtt^ 
lion;  but  to  swell  young  minds  with  vaia  cbotgte 
of  tiie  dignity  of  their  own  brotherhood,  b%  it- 
basing  and  vilifying  all  others,  doth  them  a  rra. 
injur/.  By  this  means  I  have  found  that  iv  r 
elibrts  have  become  languid,  and  their  pnitle  irk- 
some, as  thinking  it  sullicieut  praite  that  th^>  tf<* 
children  of  so  illustrious  and  ample  a  fiimtl>.  I 
should  think  it  a  surer  as  n  ell  a»  a  moie  gevrrja 
method,  to  set  licfore  the  eyes  of  30Rlksa«.hp«i< 

*  Me  Ngi.  36^  an'1  4^6 
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s  AS  have  made  a  noble  proj|;ress  in  fraternities 
i  talked  of;  which  seems  tacitly  to  reproach 
ir  sloth,  who  loll  so  heavily  in  the  seats  of 
litv  improvement.  Active  spirits  hereby  would 
ir;;r  (heir  notions;  whereas,  by  a  servile  iaiila- 
t  of  onei  or  perhaps  two,  admired  men  in  their 
I  body,  they  can  only  )^in  a  secondary  and 
vative  kind  of  fame.  These  copiers  of  men, 
those  of  authon  or  painters,  run  into  aflTecta* 
s  of  »ome  oddness,  which  perhaps  was  not  dis- 
>eable  in  the  original,  but  bits  ungracefully  on 
narrow-souted  transcriber. 
Ey  such  early  corrections  of  vanity,  while  boys 
growing  into  men,  they  will  gradually  learn 
to  censure  superficially;  but  Imbibe  those  prin- 
ts of  general  kindness  and  humanity,  which 
e  can  make  tbem  easy  to  themselves,  and  be- 
d  by  others. 

FieOections  of  this  nature  have  expunged  ail 
udice  oat  of  my  heart;  insomuch,  that  though 
i  a  firm  protestant,  I  hope  to  see  the  pope  and 
inals  without  violent  eittotions;  and  thous^h  I 
naturally  grave,  I  expect  to  meet  good  com- 
•  at  Paris. 

**  I  am,  SIR, 
**  Your  obedient  servant.^* 

ni.  SPECTATOR, 

ivD  you  are  a  general  undertaker,  and  have, 
our  correspondents  or  self,  an  insif^htinto  most 
3,;  which  makes  me  apply  mysflf  to  you  at 
'c(  in  the  sorest  calamity  that  ever  befel  man. 
vife  has  taken  something  ill  of  me,  and  has  not 
e  one  word,  good  or  bad,  to  me,  or  any  body 
e  family,  since  Friday  was  seven- night.    What 

a  man  do  in  that  case?    Your  aJvice  would 

great  obligation  to, 

*  8IR4 
^  Your  most  bumble  servant, 

'  RALPH  THIMBLETON.* 


R.  8PF.CTAT0R,  «  July  15, 1712- 

cv  >ou  want  a  trifle  to  fill  op  a  paper,  in  in- 
ig  this  you  will  lay  an  obligation  on 

*  Your  humble  servant, 

*  OUVIA.* 
TAR  OLIVIA, 

is  but  this  moment  T  have  bad  the  happiness 

lowing  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  present 

eived  the  second  of  April.     I  am  heartily 

it  did  not  come  to  hand  the  day  before;  for 

mot  but  think  it  very  hard  upon  people  to 

'leir  jest,  that  offer  at  one  but  once  a  year. 

^ratulate  myself  however  upon  the  earnest 

me  of  something  further  intended  in  my  fa- 

for  I  am  told,  that  the  man  who  is  thought 

ly  by  a  lady  to  make  a  fool  of,  stands  fair 

;h  in  her  opinion  to  become  one  day  her  hus> 

I  in  st:ch  time  as  I  have  the  honour  of  being 

I,  I  take  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 

**  DEAn  OLIVIA, 

"  Your  fool  elect, 

**  ivicoDKMi}  .vno.* 


:.LC« 


T. 


N^  435.    THURSDAY,  JULY  17,  Hit. 

Perfege  Hf^tnio  cantatas  cnrminc  raruxf, 
Etfrontcm  nu^i*  solvere  di%cc  utcit. 

MART.  Epi^a  clxxKiit.  I.  l^. 

To  bsntsta  anxl«m«  thought,  and  quiet  pain, 
Read  Ilomer'd  frog*,  or  my  m  tre  trifling  strain. 

Tbe  moral  world,  as  con^isting  of  males  and  fe- 
males, is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  filled  with  several 
customs,  fashions,  and  ceremonies,  which  would 
have  no  place  in  it,  were  there  but  one  sev.  Had 
our  species  no  females  in  it,  men  would  be  quite 
different  creatures  from  what  they  are  at  present : 
their  endeavours  to  please  the  opposite  sex,  polishes 
and  refines  them  out  of  those  manners  which  are 
most  natural  to  them,  and  often  sets  tliem  upon 
modelling  themselves,  not  according  to  the  plans 
which  they  approve  in  their  own  opinions,  but  ac- 
cording to  tho^  plans  which  they  think  are  most 
agreeable  to  the  female  world.  In  a  word,  man 
would  not  only  be  an  unhappy,  but  a  rude  unfi<- 
nished  creature,  were  he  conversant  with  none  but 
those  of  his  own  make. 

Women,  on  the  other  side,  are  apt  to  form  them- 
selves in  every  thing  with  regard  to  that  other  half 
of  reasonable  creature**,  wijh  whom  they  are  hcr<» 
blended  and  confused:  their  thoughts  are  ever 
turned  upon  appearing  amiable  to  the  other  sex  ; 
they  talk,  and  move,  and  smile,  with  a  di^si^n  upon 
us;  every  feature  of  their  faces,  evory  part  of  their 
dress,  is  filled  with  snares  and  allureuienb:.  Tiicre 
would  be  no  sucli  animals  as  pr<idcs  or  coquettes  in 
the  world,  were  there  not  such  an  animal  as  man. 
In  short,  it  is  the  male  that  gives  charms  to  woman- 
kind, that  produces  an  air  in  th-ir  faces,  a  gmcfl 
in  their  motions,  a  softness  in  their  voices,  and  ^ 
delicacy  in  their  complexinns. 

As  this  mutual  regard  between  the  two  scxct 
(ends  to  the  improvement  of  each  of  them,  we  may 
observe,  that  men  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  rough 
and  brutal  natures,  who  live  as  if  there  were  no 
such  things  as  women  in  the  world  ;  as  on  the  con- 
trary,  women  who  have  an  indili'eicnce  or  aver^Ioll 
for  their  counterparts  in  human  nature,  are  gone- 
rally  sour  and  unamiable,  sluttish  and  ccr.borioo. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thoughts  by  a  litii* 
manuscript  which  is  lately  fallen  into  my  harid^, 
and  which  1  shall  communicate  to  the  reader,  a<i  1 
have  done  some  other  curious  piere<i  of  the  samA 
nature,  without  troubling  him  \f'nh  any  inquiries 
about  Ihe  author  of  it.  It  contains  a  summary  ac- 
count of  two  difl'erent  states  which  bordered  upon 
one  another.  The  one  was  a  eomniu.iwea'.th  of 
AniazonM,  or  women  without  men  *;  me  other  was 
a  republic  of  males,  that  had  not  a  uoman  in  (hrir 
whole  community.  As  tlie!.e  two  stales  bordered 
upon  one  another,  it  w<i!>  their  wa\,  it  sc*'m.s,  to 
meet  upon  their  frontiers  nt  a  certain  season  of  tho 
year,  where  those  among  the  men  v,\\o  h'ld  not 
made  their  choice  in  any  former  meeting,  aso- 
ciated  tbem^eUfs  with  particular  women,  whom 
they  were  afterwards  obliged  to  look  upon  as  thrir 
wives  in  every  one  of  these  yearly  rencounter;". 
The  children  that  sprung  from  this  alliar.ce,  if 
males,  were  sent  to  their  respective  fathers ;  if  f«*- 
inales,  continued  with  their  mothers.  By  means  of 
this  anniversary  carnivnl,  which  lasted  about  a 
week,  the  commonwealths  were  recruited  from 
time  to  time,  and  supplied  with  their  respect! vf 
subjects. 
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Tbeie  two  states  were  eii|;a|;ed  together  in  a 
perpetual  leaf^e,  offensive  and  defensive  $  so  that 
if  any  foreign  potentate  offered  to  attack  either  of 
(hem,  both  the  sexes  fell  upon  him  at  once,  and 
quickly  brought  him  to  reason.  It  was  remark- 
able, that  for  many  ages  this  agreement  continued 
inviolable  between  the  two  states,  notwithstand- 
ing, as  was  said  before,  they  were  husbands  and 
wives;  but  this  will  not  appear  so  wonderful,  if 
we  consider  that  they  did  not  live  together  above 
a  week  in  a  year. 

In  the  account  which  my  author  gives  of  the 
male  republic,  there  were  several  customs  very 
remarkable.  The  men  never  shaved  tlielr  beards, 
or  pared  their  nails,  above  once  in  a  twelvemonth, 
which  was  probably  about  the  time  of  the  great 
annual  meeting  upon  their  frontiers.  I  find  the 
name  of  a  minister  of  state  in  one  part  of  their  his- 
tory, who  was  fined  for  appearing  too  frequently  in 
clean  linen;  and  of  a  certain  great  general,  who 
was  turned  out  of  his  post  for  eileminacy,  it  having 
been  proved  upon  him  by  several  credible  wit- 
nesses that  he  washed  his  face  every  morning.  If 
any  member  of  the  commonwealth  had  a  soft  voice, 
a  smooth  face,  or  a  bupple  behaviour,  he  was  ba- 

Eished  into  the  commonwealth  of  females,  where 
e  was  treated  as  a  slave,  dressed  in  petticoats,  and 
set  a  spinning.  They  had  no  titles  of  honour  among 
jtbem,  but  such  as  denoted  some  bodily  strength  or 
perfection,  as  such  an  one  *  the  tall,*'  such  an  one 
*  the  stocky/  such  an  one  *  the  gruff,'  Their  public 
debates  were  generally  managed  with  kicks  and 
puffs,  insomuch  that  they  often  came  from  the 
f:om)cil-table  with  broken  shins,  black  eyes,  and 
bloody  noses.  When  they  would  reproach  a  man 
in  the  most  bitter  terms,  they  vrould  (ell  him  hib 
teeth  were  white,  or  that  ho  had  a  fair  skin,  and  a 
foft  hand.  I'he  greatest  man  I  meet  with  in  their 
history,  was  on^  who  could  lift  five  hundred  weight, 
and  wore  such  a  prodigious  pair  of  v»hiskers  as  bad 
never  been  seen  in  the  commonwealth  before  his 
time.  These  accomplishnifnts  it  seems  had  ren- 
dered him  so  popular,  (hat  if  he  had  not  died  very 
seasonably,  it  is  thought  he  might  have  enslaved  the 
republic.  Having  made  this  short  extract  out  of 
the  history  of  the  male  commonwealth,  I  shall  look 
into  the  history  of  the  neighbouring  state,  which 
consisted  of  females;  and,  if  I  find  any  thing  in  it, 
will  not  fail  to  communicate  it  to  the  public. 
▲DDisoir.  c. 


N-434.    TRIDAY,  JULY  18.  1718. 

Oualet  Tfcrcicitf,  eumjiumirm  Tkermodetmfii 
PuUantf  tipictU  beUantur  Anutzonti  armu: 
JScu  circttm  Uippolytcn,  ecu  cufn  ae  Mnriiu  curru 
PenthetiUa  referl,  inagiiot^ue  uluUtnte  tumuUu 
fmmineu  cxuUant  lunatis  ngmina  prltis. 

VIRG.  JEn.  xi.  ver.  G60, 

So  march'd  the  Tbrtcian  Amaxonsof  old. 
When  Tbermodoti  Mnih  bloody  billowi  roU'd; 
8uch  troops  as  lbe$e  in  shiniug  armu  were  seen, 
When  Thcftetis  met  in  fight  their  maiden  queen. 
Such  to  the  field  Penthe«ilea  led, 
From  the  fierce  virf  in  when  the  Oredans  fled. 
With  fruch  rrturoM  triumphant  from  Ibewar, 
Her  maids  \»itb  cries  atuiul  the  lufty  car: 
Thev  cla»b  with  inraily  force  their  moony  rfiieldj: 
Vlith  female  shouts  resound  the  Phrygian  fields, 

DKVOEN. 

Having  carefully  perused  the  manuscript  I  men- 
tioned In  mv  yesterday's  paper,  bo  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  republic  of  women,  1  Qnd  in  it  several  par- 
ticulars which  may  very  well  deserve  the  reader's 
attention. 


The  girlt  of  quality,  firom  tix  to  twdvc  yeinoU, 
were  put  to  public  icbools,  where  they  IcuBe^  w 
box  and  play  at  cudgeli,  with  levenl  other  acc«»> 
plisfamentB  of  the  same  nature;  so  that  notbuig  vu 
more  usual  than  to  see  a  little  miss  retaraiog  boo* 
at  night  with  a  broken  pate,  or  two  or  three  trtii 
knocked  oot  of  her  head.    They  were  aarr«v  • 
taught  to  ride  the  great  hone,  to  shoot,  dir.  <f 
sling,  and  listed  into  several  conpaoiea,  in  trtn 
to  perfect  themseWes  in  military  ewrt'mtu   >• 
woman  was  to  be  married  till  she  had  killed  br< 
man.    The  ladies  of  fashion  used  to  play  vis 
young  lions  instead  of  lap-dogs  t  and  «hr«  tV/ 
made  any  parties  of  diTereloo,  Instead  sf  csuv* 
tainbig  themselves  at  ombre  and  piqoei ,  Ihcy  mmd 
wrestle  and  pitch  the  bar  for  a  whole  aftensM 
together.     There  waa  never  any  wcli  thing  a»  a 
blu$h  seen,  or  a  sigh  heard,  in  the  oonmoDwcthi. 
The  women  never  dressed  but  to  look  terrible;  « 
which  end  they  would  •ometlmcs  af^  a  hat"/ 
paint  their  cheeks  with  the  blood  of  their  eoear 
For  this  reason  likewise,  the  face  which  had  i* 
most  scars  was  looked  npon  as  the  bkmI  bciaiiti 
If  they  found  lace,  jewels,  ribands,  or  aay  erm 
ments  in  silver  or  gold,  among  Che  booty  iil»i 
they  had  taken,  they  used  to  dresi  their  horse*  «•' 
it,  but  never  entertained  a  tbooght  of  weariat 
themselves.    There  were  particubr  lights  and  jT-^ 
vileges  allowed  to  any  member  of  the  toMW- 
wealth  who  was  a  mother  of  three  danghien.  TV 
senate  was  made  up  of  old  women  |  for,  h\  (^ 
laws  of  tlie  coantr}',  none  waa  to  be  a  oocnrtr 
of  state  that  was  not  past  cfaiid-bcarini^.  Thev  «x 
to  boast  their  republic  had  contioved  foor  tbuaa.- 
years,  which  is  altogether  improbable,  oiJr4  •• 
may  suppose,  what  I  am  very  apt  to  think,  u. 
they  measured  their  time  by  lonar  yean. 

There  was  a  great  revolution  brought  aboot  ■ 
this  female  republic,  by  means  of  a  neighbosr:; 
king,  who  had  made  war  upon  them  several  ytv 
with  various  success,  and  at  length  overthrew  ihre 
in  a  very  great  batUe.  This  defeat  they  ascribt  i* 
several  causes ;  some  say  that  the  secretary  of  ^'-' 
having  been  troubled  with  the  vapoors  had  (w- 
mittedsome  fatal  mistakes  in  several  dispaic 
about  that  time.  Others  pretend,  that  the  bnt  l- 
nister,  being  big  with  child,  could  oot  attMtd  r.- 
public  affairs  as  so  great  an  exigeacy  of  nav  r^ 
quired )  bat  thb  I  can  give  no  manner  of  err. . 
to,  since  it  seems  to  contradict  a  fuodaacu^ 
maxim  in  their  government,  which  I  have  bc-^ 
mentioned.  My  author  gives  the  uMKt  ^nt»  " 
reason  of  this  great  disaster :  for  he  aim  i  - 
the  general  was  brought  to  bed,  or  (as  othrn  •> ; 
miscarried,  the  very  night  before  the  battle :  ^^ 
ever  it  was,  this  single  overthrow  obliged  iWa  >• 
call  in  the  male  republic  to  their  awwtaccc;  ^-<> 
notwithstanding  their  common  eflorts  to  rt^fthtt  t ' 
victorious  enemy,  the  war  continued  for  a^  * 
yean  before  they  could  entirely  bring  It  to  a  hir', .' 
conclusion. 

The  campaigns  which  both  sexes  iiiaifd  tofrnk' 
made  them  so  well  acqtiainted  with  ooe  «u<y'' 
that  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  did  not  rsrr  t€ 
parting.  In  the  beginning  of  it  thry  Mt^ 
separate  camps,  but  afterward?,  as  thr^  C^ 
more  familiar,  they  pitched  their  teob  pfvo>c> 
oubly. 

From  this  time,  the  armies  being  chrckfri^^  **[ 
both  sexes,  they  polished  apace.  The  ars  •** 
to  invite  their  feUow-soldien  into  Iheir  «iv^* 
and  would  dress  their  tents  m  ith  flowers  aoJ  ^'K* 
for  their 
more  thao 


reception.    If  they  chaoeed  to  hi«  •• 
D  EDotheri  they  woud  he  cultias  ^  *** 
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(he  table,  or  «1ia1kin|^  out  her  Bgvre  upon  a 
ill,  or  talking  of  her  in  a  kind  of  rapturpiis 
i^uagc,  which  by  degrees  improved  into  verse 
d  soonet.  These  were  as  the  first  mdimpnts  of 
:hitectnre,  painting,  and  poetry,  among  this  sa- 
gc  people.  After  any  advantage  over  the  ene- 
-,  both  sexes  used  to  jump  together  and  make  a 
iitering  with  their  swords  and  shields,  for  jey, 
lich  in  a  few  years  produced  several  regular 
tcs  and  set  dances. 

As  the  two  armies  romped  upon  these  occasions, 
;  women  complained  of  the  thick  bushy  beards 
d  long  nails  of  their  confederates,  who  there- 
on took  care  to  prune  themselves  into  such  fi- 
res  as  were  most  pleasing  to  their  female  friends 
1  alliesu 

When  they  had  taken  any  spoils  firom  the  ene- 
,  the  meo  would  make  a  present  of  every  thing 
\l  was  rich  and  showy  to  the  women  whom  they 
6(  admired,  and  would  frequently  dress  the  necks, 
beads,  or  arms  of  their  mistresses,  with  any  thing 
lich  they  thought  appeared  gay  or  prettyt  The 
•men  observing  that  the  men  took  delight  in 
ikiog  upon  tbe^i  when  they  were  adorned*  with 
:h  trappings  and  gewgaws,  set  their  beads  at 
>rk  to  find  out  new  inventions,  and  to  outshine 
e  another  in  all  councils  of  war  or  the  like  so- 
10  meetings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  men  ob- 
viog  bovr  tbe  women's  hearts  were  set  upon  finery, 
pin  to  embellish  themselves,  and  look  as  agree- 
ly  as  they  could  in  tbe  eyes  of  their  associates, 
short,  after  a  few  years  conversing  together,  the 
wen  had  learnt  to  smile,  and  the  men  to  ogle, 
;  women  grew  soft,  and  the  men  lively. 
When  they  bad  thus  insensibly  formed  one  an- 
ter,  upon  finishing  of  tbe  war,  which  concluded 
th  an  entire  conquest  of  their  common  enemy, 
;  colonels  in  one  army  married  the  colonels  in 
;  other ;  the  captains  in  the  same  manner  took 
i  captains  to  their  wives;  the  whole  body  of 
nmou  sfoldiers  were  matched  after  the  example 
their  leaders.  By  this  means  the  two  republics 
;orporated  with  one  another,  and  became  the 
ist  flourishing  and  polite  government  in  tbe  part 
tbe  world  which  they  inhabited. 

iootioir.  C, 


NM3S.    SATURDAY,  JULY  19, 1712. 

Ktc  duo  tunt,  atjtjrmn  dupUx,  nKftxmina-dir.i 
Vice  pucr  ut  pomnt,  nctUmmqut  et  tdrumqut  videtUur, 

OVID.  Metam.  L  4>  ver.  378. 

k>tii  bodies  in  a  tingle  body  mix, 
L  tingle  body  with,  a  double  sex, 

ADDISON. 

osT  of  the  papers  I  give  the  public  aro  written 
subjects  that  never  vary,  but  are  for  ever  fixed 
d  immutable.  Of  this  kind  are  all  my  more  se- 
iQs  essays  and  discourses;  but  there  is  another 
t  of  speculations,  which  1  consider  as  occasional 
pera,  that  take  their  rise  from  tbe  foUy»  extra- 
gance,  and  caprice,  of  the  present  age.  For  1 
>k  upon  myself  as  one  set  to  watch  the  manners 
d  behaviour  of  my  countrymen  and  contcmpo- 
nes,  and  to  mark  down  every  absurd  fashion, 
liculont  c:ostom,  or  affected  form  of  speech,  that 
ikes  its  appearance  in  the  world  during  the 
une  of  these  my  speculations.  The  petticoat  no 
oner  begun  to  swell,  but  I  observed  its  motions, 
le  party-patches  had  not  time  to  muster  them- 
Ues  before  I  detected  them.  I  had  intelligence 
tb«  cokMvtd  hood  tbt  very  firrt  timo  it  appeared 


\ 


in  a  public  assembly  *.  I  might  here  mention  sO'* 
veral  other  the  like  contingent  sobjectSf  upon  which 
I  have  bestowed  distinct  papers.  By  this  means  I 
have  so  effectually  quashed  those  irregnlaritlet 
which  gave  occasion  to  them,  that  I  am  aft'aid 
posterity  will  scarce  have  a  sufScient  idea  of  them 
to  relish  those  dii^ourees  which  were  in  no  little 
vo^e  at  the  time  when  they  were  written.  They 
will  be  apt  to  think  that  the  fashions  and  customs 
I  attacked  were  some  fantastic  conceits  of  my 
own,  and  that  their  great  grandmothers  could  not 
be  so  whimsical  as  1  have  represented  them.  For 
this  reason,  when  1  think  on  the  figure-  my  several 
volumes  of  speculations  will  make  about  a  hundred 
years  hence,  1  consider  them  as  so  many  pieces  of 
old  plate,  where  the  weight  will  be  regarded^  bat 
the  fashion  lost* 

Among  the  several  female  extravagancies  I  have 
already  taken  notice  of,  there  is  one  which  still 
keeps  its  ground.  I  mean  that  of  the  ladies  whd 
dress  thenaiselves  io  a  hat  and  featfaer«  a  riding  coat 
and  a  periwig,  or  at  least  tie  up  their  hair  in  a 
bag  or  ribbon,  in  imitation  of  the  smart  part  of 
the  opposite  sex.  As  in  my  yesterday's  paper  I 
gave  an  account  of  the  mixture  of  two  sexes  in 
one  commonwealth,  I  shall  here  take  notice  of 
this  mixture  of  two  sexes  in  one  person.  I  have 
already  shown  my  dislike  of  this  immodest  custom 
more  than  once  t  but,  in  contempt  of  every  thing 
I  have  hitherto  said,  I  am  informed  that  tbe  higb' 
ways  about  this  great  city  are  still  very  much  in^ 
fested  with  these  female  cavaliers* 

I  remember  when  I  was  at  my  friend  Sir  Rogef* 
de  Coverley^s  about  this  time  twelvemonth,  an 
equestrian  lady  of  this  order  appeared  upon  the 
plains  which  lay  at  a  distance  from  his  house.  I 
was  at  that  time  walking  in  the  fields  with  my  old 
friend  %  and  as  bis  tenants  ran  out  on  every  side  to 
see  so  strange  a  sight,  Sir  Roger  asked  one  of 
them  who  came  by  us,  what  it  was  ?  To  which  the 
country  fellow  replied,  *  Tis  a  gentlewoman,  sav- 
ing your  worship's  presence,  in  a  coat  and  hat.' 
This  produced  a  great  deal  of  mirth  at  the  knight^ 
house,  where  we  had  a  story  at  the  same  time  of 
another  of  his  tenants,  who,  meeting  this  gentle* 
man-like  lady  on  the  highway,  was  asked  by  her 
whether  that  was  Poverley-hall  ?  The  honest  man^ 
seeing  only  the  male  part  of  the  querist,  replied » 
'  Yes,  sir  ;*  but  upon  the  second  question.  Whether 
Sir  Roger  de  Covcrley  was  a  married  man  ?  having 
dropped  his  eye  upon  the  petticoat^  he  changed  hii 
note  into  *  No,  ms&dam.* 

Had  one  of  these  hermaphrodites  appeared  in 
Juvenal's  days,  with  what  an  indignation  should 
we  have  seen  her  described  by  that  excellent  sa- 
tirist I  He  would  have  represented  her  in  a  riding 
habit,  as  a  greater  monster  than  the  centaur.  He 
would  have  called  for  sacrifices  of  purifying  wa** 
ters,  to  expiate  the  appearance  of  such  a  prodigy* 
He  would  have  invoked  tbe  shades  of  Portia  or 
Lucretia,  to  see  into  what  the  Roman  ladies  had 
transformed  themselves. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  for  treating  the  sex 
with  greater  tenderness,  and  have  all  along  mode 
use  of  the  most  gentle  methods  to  bring  them  off 
from  any  little  extravagance  into  which  they  have 
sometimes  unwarily  fallen.  I  think  it,  faowcTer, 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  up  the  partition  be- 
tween the  two  sexes,  and  to  take  notice  of  the 
sn^allest  encroachments  which  tlie  one  makes  upon 
the  other.  I  hope  therefore^  that  I  shall  not  hear 
any  more  complaints  on  this  subject :  I  am  sure  m/ 
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she-disciples,  n  ho  pernse  these  my  daily  lectures, 
have  pruhted  but  little  by  them,  if  they  are  ca- 
pable of  giving  ioto  such  aa  amphibious  dre^s. 
'i  his  I  should  oot  have  mentioned,  had  oot  I  lately 
met  one  of  these  my  female  readers  in  Hyde-park, 
>vho  looked  upon  me  with  a  masculine  assurance, 
and  cocked  her  hat  full  in  my  face. 

For  my  part,  I  have  one  j^eneral  key  to  the  be- 
haviour of  the  fair  sex.  When  I  see  them  singu- 
1  ir  in  any  part  of  their  dress,  I  conclude  it  is  not 
without  some  evil  intention;  and  therefore  ques- 
tion not  but  the  design  of  this  strange  fasliion  is  to 
S'nite  more  elTectually  their  male  beholders.  Now 
to  set  them  right  in  this  particular,  I  would  fain 
have  them  consider  with  themselves,  whether  we 
arc  not  more  likely  to  be  struck  by  a  figure  en- 
tirely female,  than  with  such  an  one  as  we  may 
see  every  day  in  our  glasses.  Or,  if  they  please, 
let  them  reflect  apon  their  own  hearts,  and  think 
how  they  would  be  affected  should  they  meet  a 
man  on  horseback,  in  his  breeches  and  jack-boots, 
and  at  the  same  time  dressed  up  in  a  commode  and 
a  night-raile. 

I  mui»t  observe  that  this  fashion  was  fint  of  all 
brougiit  to  us  from  France,  a  country  which  has 
infected  all  the  nations  of  Kurope  with  its  levity. 
I  speak  not  this  in  derogation  of  a  whole  people, 
having  more  than  once  found  fault  with  those  ge- 
neral reflections  which  strike  at  kingdoms  or  com- 
monwealths in  the  gross :  a  piece  of  cruelty,  which 
an  ingenious  writer  of  our  own  compares  to  that 
of  Caligula,  iiho  wi>hed  the  Roman  people  had 
all  but  one  neck,  that  be  might  behead  them  at  a 
blow.  I  shall  therefore  only  remark,  that  as  live- 
lioeFS  and  assurance  are  in  a  ])eculiar  manner  the 
qualifications  of  the  French  nation,  the  same  ha- 
bits and  customs  v%  ill  not  give  the  same  offence  to 
that  people,  which  they  produce  among  those  of 
our  own  country.  Modesty  is  onr  distinguishing 
eharacter,  as  vivacity  is  theirs ;  and  when  this  our 
national  virtue  appears  in  that  female  beauty,  for 
which  our  Britibh  ladies  are  celebrated  above  all 
others  in  the  universe,  it  makes  up  the  most  ami- 
Mhli*  object  that  the  eye  of  man  can  possibly  be- 
hold. 
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With  thmnbt  bent  back  they  ponuUrlv  kill. 

DUYD£N. 

Being  a  person  of  insatiable  curiosity,  I  could  not 
forbear  going  on  Wednesday  last  to  a  place  of  no 
small  renown  for  the  gallantry  of  the  lower  order  of 
JBritons,  namely,  tu  the  Bear-garden  at  >iock lev  in 
the  Hole;  where  (as  a  whitish  brown  paper,  put 
>nto  my  hand  in  the  street,  informed  me)  there 
was  to  be  a  trial  of  skill  exhibited  between  two 
masters  of  the  noble  science  of  defence,  at  two 
of  the  clock  prtxiael>.  1  was  not  a  little  cliurm- 
cd  with  the  solemnity  of  the  challenge,  \i  hicU  ran 
thus: 

*  I  Jamek  Miller,  sergeant,  (lately  come  from  (he 
frontiers  of  Portugal^  master  of  the  noble  science 
•f  defence,  hearing  in  most  places  where  I  have 
been  of  the  great  fame  of  Timothy  Buck,  of  I,on-  i 
don,  master  of  thu  said  science,  do  Invito  hiin  to  ' 


meet  me,  and  exercise  at  tlie  Kveral  wofoii  U- 
lowing,  viz. 

*  Back  sword.  Single  falchion, 

*  Sword  and  dagger.       Case  of  falrbia:;$, 

*  Sword  and  buckler.     Quarter  ttoff.* 

If  the  generous  ardour  in  James  Miller  (n  . 
pt:te  the  reputation  of  Timothy  Buck,  hai! 
tiling  resembling  the  old   heroi^  of  rnuiat.    .  1 
mothy  Buck  returned  answer  in  the  sainc  {,  >^ 
with  the  like  spirit,  adding  a  little  indi^iu!  .i,  . 
being  challenged,  and  seeming  to  con.H-^cend  * 
tight  James  Miller,  not  in  regard  to  Millrr. :. 
»elf,  but  in  that,  as  the  fame  Hcnt  abojt,  h^ 
fought  Parker,  of  Coventry .    The  accr^uaw^  > 
the  combat  ran  iu  these  words : 

'  I  Timothy  Bdck,  of  Clace-market,  ma  t*r 
the  noble  science  of  defence,  bearing  he  A\A  x: 
Mr.  Parkes*,  of  Coventry,   will  not  fa-i 
willing)  to  meet  this  fair  inviter  at  the  iiuk'  ..  <. 
place  appointed,  desiring  a  clear  stage  and  ctu  L- 
vour. 

*  Vivat  Jifgi'^z.' 

I  shall  not  here  look  back  on  the  spectsrlr^ . 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  this  kind,  Intt  nk*:  t*- 
Iteve  this  custom  took  its  rise  tVom  the  a^r*  - 
knight-errantry;  from  those  who  loved  one  «u  .i 
so  well,  that  they  bated  all  men  and  womro  <i- 
frora  those  h  ho  would  fight  you,  whether  }  c>u  • 
or  were  not  of  their  mind  >  from  thoee  » t  • 
mandcd  the  combat  of  their  conteinporan<  ^  ■ 
for  admiring  their  mistress  or  discommcoditc  1 
I  cannot  tl^rcfore  but  lament,  that  the  it. 
part  of  the  ancient  fight  is  preserved,  ntico  . . 
amorous  side  of  it  is  forgotten.     We  ha«e  rrta.' 
the  barbarity,  but  lost  the  gallantry  of  thf 
combatant's.     I  could  wish,  methinks,  thoe^ri   • 
men  had  consulted  me  in  the  promulgatiua  v\  ' 
conflict.     I   was  obliged  by  a  fair  >oung  u. 
whom  I  understood  to  be  called  Uizabetfl  P" 
ton,  daughter  of  the  keeper  of  the  garden,  vit: : 
gl<-uis  of  water;  viho  I  imagined  might  ha>e  br. 
for  form's  sake,  the  general  represcntatii c  of  e 
lady  fought  for,  and  from  her  beauty,  the  prsf 
Amariliis  on  these  occasions.     It  wooldha^f  r;- 
better  in  the  challenge,  *  I  James  Miller,  tfTfr-.'' 
who  have  travelled  parts  abroad,  and  cobh  u' 
from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  for  the  lo»f  ' 
Elizabeth  Preston,  do  assert,  tbat  the  saki  I  ]<u 
beth  is  the  fairest  of  women.    Ttttn  the  uc^«r' 
*  I  Timothy  Buck,  who  have  staid  in  Great  Bf.(uc 
during  all  the  war  in  foreign  ports,  for  the  uir 
Susanna  Page,  do  deny  tl^t  Elizabeth  Prr^fidc  '-f 
EO  fair  as  the  said  Susanna  Page.    Let  Sjss;a 
Page  look  on,  and  I  desire  of  James  MUltr  (.* 
favour.* 

This  would  give  the  battle  quite  another  tsn . 
and  a  proper  station  for  the  ladies,  who»e  c^ 
plezion  wa»  disputed  by  the  sword,  would  atisk^* 
the  disputants  with  a  more  gallant  iiiceati«c  da* 

*  On  a  tomb  in  the  great  church-yard  of  CottBtry  «  l*c 
fullowiag  itacnption : 

*  To  the  meraor}'  of  Mr.  John  Sparic?,  a  lulirtof  tk*  f^ 
U^  was  n  man  of  a  nitld  di&po«iiion,  a  gLxlja?^  t«  F^ 
Kitin,  who,  after  having  fought  J34I  tiaUln  in  t^  ^»'^  - 
parii  of  Europe  Mtth  honour  anti  app>aaj«,  at  InfU^*^* 
ihi*  *"»-gc,  bhtathcd  hi»  iword,  and.  Mtti<  Chfti'it  i^<»*» 
itubuailcd  to  tlie  grand  victor  in  the  3M  yfr  of  h*  *r 

*  Amto  MteitM  ' 


Scri^eaot  Miller,  berf  mentioned,  was  aftirwdi  •tnm^ 
to  tli<<  rank  of  >  captain  id  the  Bntiih  amTt  an4  •tS^ri  ^ 
ier  Uie  Duke  of  Cumbtrtand  Mi  Seoibml  .a  1T«^ 
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ir  fTpfctatlon  of  money  from  the  speclaton; 
loujih  1  would  not  have  that  neglected,  but 
rou  n  to  that  fair  one  who§e  lover  was  approved 
V  the  donor. 

Yet,  considering  the  thing  wants  such  amend- 
ent^,  it  was  carried  with  great  order.  James 
tiller  came  on  first ;  preceded  by  two  disabled 
uinmors,  io  show,  1  suppose,  that  the  prospect 
inaiaied  bodies  did  not  in  the  least  deter  him. 
ictt  ascended  with  the  daring  Miller  a  gentlc- 
iij,  whose  name  I  could  not  learn,  with  a  dogged 
r,  as  DDsatistied  that  he  was  not  principal.  This 
D  of  anger  lowered  at  the  whole  assembly,  and 
'i;hing  himself  as  he  marched  round  from  side  to 
le,  with  a  stitT  )^ee  and  shoulder,  he  gave  inti- 
itioDs  of  the  purpose  he  smothered  till  he  saw 
e  is^e  of  this  encounter.  Miller  had  a  blue  rib- 
n  tied  round  the  sword  arm ;  which  ornament  I 
nceivc  to  be  the  remain  of  that  custom  of  wear- 
l  a  mistress's  favour  on  such  occasions  of  old. 
Miller  is  a  man  of  six  foot  eight  inches  height, 
a  kind  but  bold  aspect,  well  fashioned,  and 
idv  of  his  limba;  and  such  readiness  as  spoke  his 
so  in  them,  was  obtained  from  a  habit  of  motion 
military  exercise. 

The  expectation  of  the  spectators  was  now  al- 
ht' at  its  height,  and  the  wowd  pressing  in,  se- 
rJ  active  persons  thought  they  were  placed  ra- 
ff according  to  their  fortune  than  their  merit,  and 
}k  it  in  their  heads  to  prefer  themselves  from  the 
en  area  or  pit  to  the  galleries.  The  dispute  be- 
eeo  desert  and  property  brodght  many  to  the 
sood,  and  raised  others  in  proportion  to  the 
rhevt  seats  by  turns,  for  the  space  of  ten  mi- 
tes, till  Timothy  Buck  came  on,  and  the  whole 
e^mhly,  giving  up  their  disputes,  turned  their 
es  Dpon  the  champions.  Then  it  was  that  every 
id's  alfection  turned  to  one  or  the  other  irresisti- 
u  A  judicious  gentleman  near  me  said,  *  I  could, 
-thinks,  be  Millers  second,  but  I  had  rather 
re  Buck  for  mine.'  Miller  had  an  audacious 
)k,  that  took  the  eye;  Buck,  a  perfect  com- 
^ure,  that  engaged  the  judgment.  Buck  came 
in  a  plain  coat,  and  kept  all  his  air  till  the  in- 
iit  of  engaging ;  at  which  time  he  undressed  to 
shirt,  his  arm  adorned  with  a  bandage  of  red 
bon.  No  one  can  describe  the  sudden  concern 
the  whole  assembly ;  the  most  tumultuous  crowd 
nature  was  as  still  and  as  much  engaged  as  if  all 
ir  lives  depended  on  the  first  blow.  The  com- 
ants  met  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  and  shaking 
ids,  as  removing  all  malice,  they  retired  with 
ch  grace  to  the  extremities  of  it ;  from  whence 
y  immediately  faced  about,  and  approached 
:h  other.  Miller  with  a  heart  full  of  resolution, 
ck  with  a  watchful  untroubled  countenance; 
ck  regarding  principally  his  own  defence,  Miller 
efly  thoughtful  of  annoying  his  opponent.  It 
lot  easy  to  describe  the  many  escapes  and  im- 
xeptible  defences  between  two  men  of  quick 
"band  ready  limbs;  hut  Miller^s  heat  laid  him 
ra  to  the  rebuke  of  the  calm  Buck,  by  a  large 

on  the  forehead  *.  Much  effusion  of  blood 
•ered  his  eyes  io  a  moment,  and  the  huzzas  of 

crowd  undoubtedly  quickened  the  anguish, 
e  assembly  wsa  divided  into  parties  upon  their 
krent  ways  of  fighting ;  while  a  poor  nymph  in 
e  of  the  galleries  apparently  suffered  fur  Miller, 
i  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  As  soon  as  his 
»ond  was  wrapped  up,  he  came  on  again  with  a 
lie  rage,  which  still  disabled  him  further.  But 
*At  brave  maa  can  be  wounded  into  mora  pa- 

^  ••«  tbt  l«t  Itttor  lu  N9  149. 


tience  and  caoMon  ?  The  next  was  a  tram  eager 
onset,  which  ended  in  a  decisive  stroke  on  the  left 
leg  of  Miller.  The  lady  in  the  gallery,  during  this 
second  strife,  covered  her  face ;  and  for  my  part, 
I  could  not  keep  my  thoughts  from  being  mostly 
employed  on  the  consideration  of  her  unhappy 
circumstance  that  moment,  hearing  the  clash  of 
swords,  and  apprehending  life  or  victory  concerned 
her  lover  in  every  blow,  but  not  daring  to  satisfy 
herself  on  whom  they  fell.  The  wound  was  ex- 
posed to  the  view  of  all  who  could  delight  in  it, 
and  sewed  up  on  the  stage.  The  surly  second  of 
Miller  declared  at  this  time,  that  he  would  that 
day  fortnight  fight  Mr.  Buck  at  the  same  weapons, 
declaring  himself  the  master  of  the  renowned  Gor- 
man ;  but  Buck  denied  him  the  honour  of  that 
courageons  disciple,  and,  asserting  that  he  himself 
had  taught  that  champion,  accepted  the  challenge. 

There  is  something  in  nature  very  unaccountable 
on  such  occasions,  when  we  see  the  people  take  a 
certain  painful  gratification  in  beholding  these  en- 
counters. Is  it  cruelty  that  administers  thb  ^rt  of 
delight }  or  b  it  a  pleasure  which  is  taken  io  the 
exercise  of  pity?  It  was,  met  bought^  pretty  re« 
markable,  that  the  business  of  the  day  being  a  trial 
of  skill,  the  popularity  did  not  run  so  high  as  one 
would  have  expected  on  the  side  of  Buck.  Is  it 
that  people^s  passions  have  their  rise  in  self-love, 
and  thought  themselves  (in  spite  of  all  the  courage 
they  had)  liable  to  the  fate  of  Miller,  but  could 
not  so  easily  think  themselves  qualified  like  Buck? 

TuUy  speaks  of  this  custom  with  less  horror  than 
one  would  expect,  thou^  he  confesses  it  was  much 
abused  in  his  time,  and  seems  directly  to  approve 
of  it  under  its  first  regulations,  when  criminals  only 
fought  before  the  people.  *  Crudele  gladiatontm 
tpedaculum  U  inhwnanum  nonnullu  videri  toUt ;  ei 
hand  sdo  annon  iia  tit  tU  nunc  Jit ;  ciim  verb  iontct 
ferro  depugnabant^  auribuH  fortasse  mulia,  ocuHs 
quidcm  nulla,  poterai  esse  fortior  contra  dolorem  tt 
mortem  dhripUna,*  *  The  shows  of  gladiators  may 
be  thought  barbarous  and  inhuman,  and  I  know  not 
but  it  is  so  as  it  is  now  practised ;  but  in  those  times, 
when  only  criminals  were  combatants,  the  ear  per- 
haps might  receive  many  better  instructions,  but  it 
is  impossible  that  any  thing  which  aflects  our  eyes, 
should  fortify  us  so  well  against  pain  and  death.* 

STEKLE.  T. 
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Tune  impurtthacf ados  f  Tune  hie  homines  a/oleaetn' 

tulos, 
Imperitoa  rerum,  eductos  libere,  infraudem  illicisf 
UttUicitando  et  poUicitando  eorum  anttnui  laclas  t 
Ac  nteretricioi  amores  ttupliit  cungluUnfL^  f 

TER.  Aud.  act  V.  ic.  4. 

Shall  you  escape  with  impunity;  you  1% ho  Ipy  snare*  for 
young  men,  of  a  lilMral  education,  bnt  unacquainted 
with  the  world,  and,  by  force  of  iroportuoity  and  pro- 
mises, draw  tbcm  in  to  marry  harlots  i 

The  other  day  passed  by  me  in  her  chariot  a  lady 
with  that  pale  and  wan  complexion,  which  we 
sometimes  see  in  young  people  who  are  fallen  into 
sorrow,  and  private  anxiety  of  mind,  which  ante- 
date age  and  sickness.  ,  It  is  not  three  years  ago 
since  she  was  gay,  airy,  and  a  little  towards  liber- 
tine in  her  carriage;  but,  methought,  I  easily  for- 
gave her  that  little  insolence,  which  she  so  severely 
pays  for  in  her  present  condition.  Flavilla,  of 
whom  I  am  speaking,  is  married  to  a  sullen  fool 
with  wealth.    Her  beauty  and  merit  are  lost  upon 
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the  dolt,  who  (s  insensible  of  perfection  io  any 
ihiuf;.  Their  hours  together  are  either  painfU  or 
insipid.  The  minntes  she  has  to  herself  in  bis  ab- 
sence are  not  sufficient  to  give  vent  at  her  eyes,  to 
the  grief  and  torment  of  his  last  conversation. 
This  poor  creatnre  was  sacrificed  with  «  temper 
(which,  nnder  the  cuUivafion  of  a  man  of  sense, 
wonld  have  made  the  most  agreeable  companion) 
into  the  arms  of  this  loathsome  yolie-fellow  by 
Sempronia.  Sempronia  is  a  good  lady,  who  sup- 
ports herself  in  an  affluent  condition,  by  contract- 
ing friendship  with  rich  young  widows,  and  maids 
of  plentiful  rortones  at  their  own  disposal,  and  be- 
stowing her  friends  upon  worthless  indigent  fel- 
lows $  on  the  other  side,  she  ensnares  inconsiderate 
and  rash  youths  of  great  estates  into  the  arms  of 
vicious  women.  For  this  purpose,  she  is  accom- 
plished in  all  the  arts  which  can  make  her  accept- 
able at  impertinent  visits;  she  knows  all  that 
passes  in  every  quarter,  and  is  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  favourite  servants,  busy  bodies,  dependants, 
and  poor  relations,  of  all  persons  of  condition  in 
the  whole  town.  At  the  price  of  a  good  sum  of 
money,  Sempronia,  by  the  instigation  of  Fla villa's 
mother,  brought  about  the  match  for  the  daughter; 
suid  the  reputation  of  this,  which  is  apparently,  in 
point  of  fortune,  more  than  Flavilla  could  ex- 
pect, has  gained  her  the  visits  and  frequent  at- 
tendance of  the  crowd  of  mothers,  who  had  rather 
■ee  their  children  miserable  in  great  wealth,  than 
the  happiest  of  the  race  of  mankind  in  a  less  con- 
spicuous state  of  life.  When  Sempronia  is  so  well 
acquainted  with  a  woman's  temper  and  circum- 
stances, that  she  believes  marriage  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  her,  and  advantageous  to  the  man  who 
shall  get  her,  her  next  step  is  to  look  out  for  some 
one,  whose  condition  has  some  secret  wound  ia  it, 
and  wants  a  sum,  yet,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  not 
onsaitable  to  her.  If  such  is  not  easily  had,  she 
immediately  adorns  a  worthless  fellow  with  what 
estate  she  tliinks  convenient,  and  adds  as  great  a 
■hare  of  good  humour  and  sobriety  as  is  requisite. 
After  this  Is  settled,  no  importunities,  arts,  and  de- 
vices, are  omitted,  to  hasten  the  lady  to  her  happi- 
ness.  In  the  general,  indeed,  she  is  a  person  of 
so  strict  jostice,  that  she  marries  a  poor  gallant  to 
a  rich  wench,  and  a  moneyless  girl  to  a  man  of 
fortune.  But  then  she  has  no  manner  of  conscience 
In  the  disparity,  when  she  has  a  mind  to  impose  a 
^or  rogue  for  one  of  an  estate :  she  has  no  re- 
morse in  adding  to  it,  that  he  is  illiterate,  ignorant, 
and  unfashloncd;  but  makes  these  impeHections 
arguments  of  the  truth  of  his  wealth;  and  will,  on 
such  an  occasion,  with  a  very  grave  face,  chai^ 
the  people  of  condition  with  negligence  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  Exception  being  made 
t'other  day  against  an  Ignorant  booby  of  her 
own  clothing,  whom  she  was  putting  off  for  a  rich 
heir,  *  Madam,'  said  she,  '  you  know  there  is  no 
making  children,  who  know  they  have  estates,  at- 
tend their  books.' 

Sempronia,  by  these  arts,  is  loaded  with  presents, 
importuned  for  her  acquaintance,  and  admired  by 
those  who  do  not  know  the  first  taste  of  life,  as  a 
woman  of  exemplary  good  breeding.  But  sure, 
to  murder  nod  rob  are  less  iniquities,  than  to  raise 
profit  by  abuses  as  irreparable  as  taking  away 
'  life;  but  more  grievous,  as  making  it  lastingly  un- 
happy. To  rob  a  lady  at  play  of  half  her  fortune, 
Is  not  BO  ill  as  giving  the  whole  and  herself  to  an 
unworthy  husband.  BUt  Sempronia  can  administer 
consolation  to  an  unhappy  fair  at  home,  by  lead- 
ing her  to  an  agreeable  gallant  elsewhere.  She 
then  can  preach  the  general  condition  of  all  tht 


married  worid,-  and  tell  an 

woman  the  methods  of  softening 

laugh  at  her  simplicity  and  want  of  k■o«led<^ 

with  an  *Oh!  my  dear,  you  will  know  better.* 

The  wickedness  of  Sempronia,  one  would  chink, 
should  be  superlative}  but  I  caonot  bat  csteca 
that  of  some  parents  equal  to  It :  I  aflao  sock  ^ 
sacrifice  the  greatest  endowmeats  aod  qialiio- 
tions  to  base  bargains.  A  pareot  who  focrrs  • 
child  of  a  liberal  and  Ingenvous  iptrit  into  tW 
arms  of  a  clown  or  a  blockhead,  obliges  ber  i»  i 
crime  too  odious  for  a  name.  It  is  in  a  dep^ree  tfei 
unnatural  conjunction  of  rational  aod  bratal  br> 
ings.  Yet  what  is  there  so  commoo,  as  die  br> 
stowing  an  accomplished  woman  witb  sach  a  d»> 
parity?  And  I  could  name  crowds  who  lead  u^ 
scrabie  lives  for  waot  of  knowledge  in  their  ^ 
rents,  of  this  maxim,  that  good  sense  aod  good  aa* 
ture  always  go  together.  That  whlcb  is  attribitH 
to  fools,  and  called  good  nature,  is  only  aa  Inabiliii 
of  observing  what  is  faulty,  which  toms,  in  nar- 
riage,  into  a  suspicion  of  every  thing  a^  sack,  froa 
a  cooKtousness  of  that  inability. 

'  Ma.  SPECTATOa, 

'  I  AM  entirely  of  yoor  opinioa  with  rdatioo  u 
the  equestrian  females,  who  affect  both  the  masf 
line  and  feminine  air  at  the  same  time  }  aad  am- 
not  forbear  making  a  preseotmcoC  aipisist  aao^rr 
order  of  them,  who  grow  very  nimerMB  asd 
powerful ;  and  since  our  language  is  oot  Tcrt  cs> 
pabic  of  good  compound  wonls,  I  mv&l  be  cm- 
tented  to  call  them  only  ^  the  naked  sbeaMcrrd. 
These  beauties  are  not  contented  to  make  le«t«i 
wherever  they  appear,  but  they  most  make  rivaba 
the  same  time.  Were  you  to  see  Gatty  walk  the  Pvt 
at  high  mall,  you  would  expect  those  wlw  foOowti 
her  and  those  who  met  her  would  immedlatHv  drs« 
their  swords  for  her.  I  hope,  sir,  yoo  will  provid? 
for  the  future,  that  women  may  stirk  to  ibeir  face* 
for  doing  any  further  mischief,  and  not  allow  mj 
bet  direct  traders  in  beauty  to  expose  more  tho 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  nnless  yoa  plemr  tf 
allow  this  after-game  to  those  who  are  very  dcCro 
tive  In  the  charms  of  the  coootenaace.  I  can  mr, 
to  my  sorrow,  the  present  practice  is  very  ucfii'. 
when  to  look  back  is  death;  nod  it  may  be  sad sf 
our  beauties  as  a  great  poet  did  of  ballets, 

'^  They  kill  and  wound  like  PsrthlaiM  as  they  ty.* 

'  I  submit  this  to  your 
for  the  little  while  I  have  left, 

*  Your  humble  servaaty 

*  The  laoguishtiv 


*  P.  S.  Suppose  you  mended  my  letler, 
a  simile  about  the  *^  porcupine  i"  bat  I 
also.' 


8TB£LB. 


r. 
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Imperttt- 


■  AnOnuai  rcgc,  qui,  nin 


HOB.  Ep.  iL  L  I. 
'Curb  thy  tool. 


«ir.& 


Aod  check  thy  rage,  wbicli  rnvmi  be  raPd  «r  r^ 

CKCECH. 

It  is  a  very  common  expression,  that  sach  a  «e^  • 
Tery  good-natured,  but  very  passioQate.  Thr  ex- 
pression,  indeed,  is  very  goodnutuRd,  lo  aU^' 
passionate  people  so  much  quarter :  bot  I  tkisA  • 
passionate  man  deserves  the  least ' 
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inablr.  It  is  laid,  it  is  so«n  ever;  tint  is,  all  the 
ischief  be  does  is  quickly  dispatched,  which,  I 
ink,  is  00  great  recommendation  to  favour.  I 
iTc  known  one  of  those  good-natured  passionate 
en  say  in  a  mixed  company,  even  to  his  own 
ife  or  child,  such  things  as  the  most  inveterate 
lemy  of  his  family  would  not  have  spoken,  even 
imagination.  It  is  certain  that  quick  sensibility 
inseparable  from  a  ready  understanding ;  but 
liy  should  not  that  good  understanding  call  to  it- 
If  all  its  force  on  such  occasions,  to  master  that 
dden  inclination  to  anger  ?  One  of  the  greatest 
als  now  in  the  world  *  is  the  most  subject  by 
itnre  to  anger,  and  yet  so  famous  for  a  conquest 
himself  tiiis  way,  that  he  is  the  known  example 
len  you  talk  of  temper' and  command  of  a  man's^ 
f.  To  contain  the  spirit  of  anger  is  the  worthiest 
tcipline  we  can  put  ourselves  to.  When  a  man 
s  made  any  progress  this  way,  a  frivoloos  fellow 
a  passion  is  to  him  as  contemptible  as  a  froward 
ild.  If  ought  to  be  the  study  of  every  man,  for 
I  own  quiet  and  peace.  When  he  stands  com- 
stible  and  ready  to  flame  upon  every  thing  that 
oches  him,  life  is  as  uneasy  to  himself  as  it  is  to 
i  about  him.  Syncropius  leads,  of  all  men  living, 
t  most  ridiculous  life;  he  is  ever  offending,  and 
KV^S  pardon.  If  his  man  enters  the  room  with- 
t  uhat  he  sent  for— *  That  blockhead,'  begins 
— *  Gentlemep,  I  ask  your  pardon,  but  servants 

w-a-days .'   The  wrong  plates  are  laid,  they 

:  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  room;  his  wife 
^ds  by  in  pain  for  him,  which  he  sees  in  her 
*e,  and  answers  as  if  he  had  heard  all  she  was 
nking:— »  Why?  what  the  devil  1  Why  don't 
u  take  care  to  give  orders  in  these  things?*  His 
rodj  sit  down  to  a  tasteless  plenty  of  every 
ng,  every  minute  expecting  new  insults  firom  bis 
pertinent  passions.  In  a  word,  to  eat  with,  or 
it  Syncropius,  is  no  other  than  going  to  see  him 
ercise  his  family,  exercise  their  patience,  and  his' 
n  anger. 

It  is  monstrous  that  the  shame  and  confusion  in 
lich  this  good-natured  angry  man  must  needs  be- 
id  hii  friends,  while  he  thus  lays  about  him,  does 
t  give  him  so  much  reflection  as  to  create  an 
lendment.  This  is  the  most  scandsilous  disuse  of 
ison  imaginable;  all  the  harmless  part  of  him  is 
more  tban  that  of  a  bulMog,  they  are  tame  no 
iger  than  they  are  not  offended.  One  of  these 
nid-natnred  angry  men  shall,  in  an  instant,  <as!$em- 
i  together  so  many  allusions  to  secret  circum- 
.Dces,  as  are  enough  to  dissolve  the  peace  of  all 
;  families  and  friends  he  is  acquainted  with,  in 
(uarter  of  an  hour,  and  yet  the  next  moment  be 
;  best-natured  man  in  the  whole  world.  If  yon 
^uld  see  passion  in  its  purity,  without  mixture  of 
ison,  behold  it  represented  in  a  mad  hero,  drawn 
a  mad  poet.  Nat.  Lee  makes  his  Alexander 
}f  thus: 

Away !  begone !  and  give  a  whirlwind  room, 
>r  I  win  blow  you  up  like  dust!    Avaunt! 
tiadnna  but  meauly  represents  my  toiU 
Eternal  discord ! 

-'ury  •  revenge !  disdain  and  indignation ! 
I  ear  my  i.iM>l'n  breast,  make  way  ibr  fire  and  tempest. 
My  brain  is  burst,  debate  and  reason  quencbM; 
The  storm  is  up,  and  my  hot  bleeding  heart 
splits  with  the  rack,  while  passions,  like  the  wind, 
(Use  up  to  heav*n,  and  put  out  all  the  stars.' 

Every  passionate  fellow  in  town  talks  half  the 
ly  with  as  little  consistency,  and  tiireateni  things 
much  out  of  bis  power. 

*  Lord  SoMsn. 


The  next  disagreeable  penon  to  the  ontrageoof 
gentleman,  is  one  of  a  much  lower  ord^r  of  anger» 
and  he  is  what  we  conmoniy  call  a  peevuh  fellow. 
A  peevish  fellow  is  one  who  has  some  reason  in 
himself  for  being  out  of  biunour,  or  has  a  natural 
incapacity  for  delight,  and  therefore  disturbs  all 
who  are  happier  than  himself  with  pishes  and 
pshaws,  or  other  well-bred  interjections,  at  every 
thing  that  is  said  or  done  in  bis  presence.  There 
shoidd  be  physic  mixed  in  the  food  of  all  which 
these  fellows  eat  in  good  company.  This  degree 
of  anger  passes,  forsooth,  for  a  delicacy  of  judg- 
ment, that  won*t  admit  of  being  easily  pleased  ; 
but  none  above  the  character  of  wearing  a  peevish 
man*s  livery  ought  to  bear  with  his  ill  manners. 
All  things  among  men  of  sense  and  condition  should 
pass  the  censure,  and  have  the  protection  of  the 
eye  of  reason. 

No  man  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  an  babitoal  hu« 
mour,  whim,  or  particularity  of  behaviour,  by  any 
who  do  not  wait  upon  him  for  bread.    Next  to  the 
peevish  fellow  is  tlie  snarler.   This  gentleman  deals 
mightily  in  what  we  call  the  irony ;  and  as  those 
sort  of  people  exert  themselves  most  against  those 
below  them,  you  see  their  humour  best  in  their  talk 
to  their  servants.  '  That  is  so  like  you ;  you  are  a 
fine  fellow;  thou  art  the  quickest  head-piece;* 
and  the  like.    One  would  think  the  hectoring,  the 
storming,  the  sullen,  and  all  the  different  species 
and  subordinations  of  the  angry  should  be  cured> 
by  knowing  they  live  only  as  pardoned  men ;  and 
how  pitiful  is  the  condition  of  being  only  suffered  I 
But  I  am  interrupted  by  the  pleasantest  scene  of. 
anger  and  the  disappointment  of  it  that  I  b^ve 
ever  known,  which   happened  while  I  was  yet 
writing,  and  I  overheard  as  I  sat  in  the  back-room 
at  a  French  bookseller's.    There  came  into  the 
shop  a  very  learned  man,  with  an  erect  solemn 
air;  and,  though  a  person  of  great  parts  otherwise, 
slow  in  understanding  any  thing  which   makes 
against  himself.   The  composure  of  the  faulty  man, 
and  the  whimsical  perplexity  of  him  that  was  justly 
angry,  is  perfectly  new.   After  turning  over  many 
volumes,  said  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  '  Sir,  yov 
know  I  have  long  asked  you  to  send  me  back  the 
first  volume  of  French  sermons  I  formerly  lent 
you.* — *'  Sir,'   said   the  chapman,   *  1  have  often 
looked  for  it,  but  cannot  find  it;  it  is  certainly 
lost,  and  I  know  not  to  whom  1  lent  it,  it  is  so 
many  years  ago.* — *  Then,  sir,  here  is  the  other 
volume;  1*11  send  you  home  that,  and  please  to  . 
pay  for  both.*—*  My  friend.'  replied  he,  *  canst 
thou  be  so  senseless  as  not  to  know  that  one  vo- 
lume is  as  imperfect  in  my  library  as  in  your  shop?' 
— '  Yes,  sir,  bnt  it  is  yoja  have  lost  the  first  vo- 
lume ;  and,  to  be  short,  I  will  be  paid.' — *"  Sir,* 
answered  the  chapman,  *  yon  are  a  young  man, 
your  book  is  lost ,  and  learn  by  this  little  loss  to 
bear  much  greater  adversities,  which  yon  most  ex-* 
pect  to  meet  with.' — *  Yes,  sir,  I'll  bear  when  I 
must,  but  I  have  not  loht  now,  for  I  say  you  have 
it,  and  shall  pay  me.' — ^  Friend,  you  grow  warm ; 
I  tell  you  the  book  is  lost;  and  I  foresee,  in  the 
course  even  of  a  prosperous  life,  that  you  will 
meet  afllictions  to  make  you  mad,  if  you  cannot 
bear  this  trifle.* — *  Sir,  there  is,  in  this  case,  bo 
need  of  bearing,  for  you  have  the  book.* — *  I  say, 
sir,  I  have  not  the  book ;  but  your  passion  will  not 
let  you  hear  enough  to  be  informed  that  I  have  it 
not.    Learn  resignation  of  yourself  to  the  distresses 
of  this  life :  nay,  do  not  fret  and  fume ;  it  is  my 
duty  to  tell  you,  that  you  are  oif  an  impatient 
spirit,  and  an  impatient  spirit  is  never  without 
woe,' — *  Was  ever  any  thing  like  this  ?' — *  Yes,  sir, 
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there  have  been  maoj  things  like  (his ;  the  lags  is 
but  a  trifle,  but  your  temper  is  wanton,  and  inca- 
pable.of  the  least  pain;  therefore  let  imc  advise 
yoo,  be  patient;  the  book  is  lost,  bat  du  not  yoa 
for  that  reason  lose  yourself.* 

ITfiKLS.  T. 
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Si  fiorratajirunt  alio:  menauraquf  Heti 
CrescU;  tt  audUitaliguid  norvn  ndjivit  auctor. 

OVID.  Met  xii.  Ter.  ST. 

^me  tell  what  they  have  hfard,  or  tain  deviac; 
Each  fiction  &tiU  iroproT'd  with  adf^ed  lici. 

Of  ID  describes  the  palace  of  Faroe  as  situated  in 
the  verj'  centre  of  the  universe,  and  perforated  with 
■o  many  windows  and  avenues  as  gave  her  the  sight 
of  every  thing  that  was  done  in  the  heavem,  in  the. 
earth,  and  in  the  sea.  The  structure  of  it  was  con* 
trived  in  so  admirable  a  manner,  that  it  echoed 
every  word  which  was  spoken  in  (he  whole  com* 
pass  of  nature ;  so  that'  the  palace,  says  the  poet, 
was  always  filled  with  a  confused  hubbub  of  low, 
dying  sounds,  the  voices  being  almost  sprnt  and 
worn  out  before  they  arrived  at  this  geuerai  ren- 
dezvous of  speeches  and  whisper*. 

I  consider  courts  with  the  same  regard  io  the 
governments  which  tbev  superintend,  ns  Ovid^s  pa- 
lace of  Fame  with  regard  to  the  univrrsf.  The 
eyes  of  a  watchful  mini^iter  run  through  the  whole 
people.  There  is  scarce  a  murmur  or  complaint 
that  does  not  reach  his  ears.  They  have  news- 
gatherers  and  intelligencers  distributed  into  their 
neveral  walks  and  quarters,  who  bring  in  their  re 


Italian  authnr  describes  between  a  f|lTaad  a 
dinal  who  employed  him.  The  cardinal  u  reprr- 
sented  as  minntinj^  down  evrry  thing  that  H  toli 
him.  The  spy  begins  with  a  low  voi^^,  •  Such  an 
one,  the  advocate,  u  hispered  to  one  of  his  friends 
within  my  hearing,  that  your  eminence  was  a  ti  n 
great  poltroon;*  and,  after  haYini;  giv^'o  &is  paxnc 
time  to  take  it  down,  adds  that  aoolbrr  called  1*  ■ 
a  mercenary  rascal  in  a  public  convenatloii.  1^' 
cardinal  replies,  *•  Very  well,'  and  bids  bim  to  •<*'. 
The  spy  proceeds,  and  loads  him  with  reports  "f 
the  same  nature,  till  the  cardinal  ri^cs  Hi  trrJi 
wrath,  calls  him  an  impudent  scoundrel,  and  kicLi 
him  out  of  the  room. 

It  is  observed  of  great  and  heroic  minds  ttu 
they  have  not  only  shown  \  particular  disre^rd  ;- 
those  unmerited  reproaches  which  have  been  rj^ 
upon  them,  but  have  been  altogrtbcr  free  from  lU: 
impertinent  curiosity  of  inquiring  after  iLcji,  ur 
the  poor  revenge  of  resenting  them,  Tlie  bHtonn 
of  Alexander  and  Cipsar  are  foil  of  this  kind  of 
instances.  Vulgar  soids  are  of  a  qnite  cooirv\ 
character.  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  8»cil>,  had  a 
dungeon,  which  was  a  very  curious  piece  oi  arrfei- 
tecture;  and  of  whichj  as  1  am  informed,  there  »rf 
still  to  be  seen  some  remainii  in  that  island.  It  w 
called  r)ionyaius*s  I'Ar,  and  built  with  se^tn\  It::  r 
windiR!;.s  and  labyrinths,  in  the  form  of  a  real  t^t. 
The  structure  of  it  made  it  a  kind. of  whi«pert  i 
place,  but  such  a  one  as  gathered  toe  voice  of  t-o 
who  spoke  into  a  funnel  which  was  placed  at  t« 
very  top  of  it.  The  tyrant  med  to  lod^e  all  '. 
state  criminals  or  those  whom  he  uippo*^d  to  v 
engaged  together  in  any  e%il  designs  ni>oo  bim.  u. 
this  dungeon.  He  had  at  the  same  time  an  a(  .ir^ 
nient  over  it,  where  be  used  to  apply  hi  mar  if  (v 


tpective  quotas,  and  make  them  acquainted  with  |  the  funnel,  and  by  that  means  overheard  r'^rrf 


the  discourse  and  conversation  of  the  whole  king- 
dom or  commonwealth  where  they  are  employed. 
The  wisest  of  kin^s,  alluding  to  these  ir.vi«-it)le  and 
unsuspected  ^pie>,  who  are  planted  h\  king:*  nnd 
rulers  over  their  fellow-citiKens,  as  Hell  a.s  to  those 
voluntary  infonners  that  are  buzzinp:  about  the 
ears  of  a  great  man,  and  maUin;;  tlieir  court  by 
such  secret  methods  of  iutcllig«?nce,  hits  given  us  a 
very  prudent  caution :  '  Curse  1  ot  the  kn«g,  no  not 
io  thy  thought,  and  curse  r.ot  tiie  rich  in  thy  bed- 
chamber; tor  a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the 
voice,  and  that  which  bath  wings  shall  tell  the 
matter  •.' 

As  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  rulers  io  make 
use  of  other  people's  e^es  and  ears,  they  should 
take  particular  care  io  do  it  in  >uch  a  manner,  that 
it  may  not  bear  too  hard  on  the  person  who-e  life 
and  coDver$<ition  are  inquired  into.  A  man  who  is 
capable  of  so  infamous  a  calling  us  that  of  a  spy, 
U  not  very  much  to  be  relied  ii]ion.  lie  c.in  hH\e 
no  great  iie^  of  honour,  or  ehecxs  of  conscien<  e,  to 
re>(rain  him  in  those  covert  evidences,  where  the 
person  accused  has  no  opportunity  of  vindicating 
himself.  He  will  he  more  industrious  to  carry  thnt 
which  is  grateful  than  that  which  is  true.  There 
will  be  no  occasion  for  him  if  he  does  not  hear  and 
•ee  things  worth  discovery ;  so  that  he  naturally 
indameb  every  word  and  circumstance,  aggravates 
what  is  faiiU> ,  perverts  what  is  good,  and  misre> 
pre^o):r^  what  is  indilfereiit.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted 
but  lijat  buch  ignominious  nretciies  let  their  pri- 
vate piLs^ions  iuto  tiiese  their  rlaoiieAtine  infomm- 
tions,  and  often  nreak  their  paitieular  spite  and 
malice  against  the  person  whom  tt;cy  are  set  to 
watch,     it  ia  a  pleasant  ^cci.e  cn.ugh,  which  au 

•  CctL  X.  30. 


thing  that  was  whispered  in  the  duageon.  1  b**- 
lieve  one  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  a  C«sif  1 1 
an  Alexander  would  Iiave  rather  died  b}  the  trf%> 
son,  than  have  u%rd  such  disingenuous  Deaa^  itt 
the  detecting  of  it. 

A  man  who  in  ordinary  life  is  very  iaqolsSmf 
after  every  thing  which  is  spoken  ill  of  bim,  p-j*^ 
his  time  but  very  indifferently.    He  is  wonadrj 
by  every  arrow  that  is  shot  at  him,  and  p0<«  it  * 
the  power  of  every  insiguificant  enemy  to  dt^q«lu't 
him.     Nay,  he  will  suller  from  what  has  becu  k^i 
of  him,  when  it  is  forgotten  by  lho»e  who  sad  «' 
heard  it.     For  this  reason  I  could  mfver  bcL^r  ort 
of  those  officious  friends,  that   would  be  teller 
every  malicious  report,  every  idle  censorr  tui 
parsed  upon  me.    The  tongue  of  man  is  so  pc'> 
lant,  and  hii  thoughts  so  variable,  that  ooe  litri-i 
not  lay  too  great  a  stress  upon  any  present  sprer')  ^ 
and  opinions.     Prai»e  and  obloquy  proceed  vf-r 
(i  cquently  out  of  the  same  month  upon  t^  •«" ' 
person,  and  upon  the  same  occasion.     A  gen'*riaj 
enemy  will  sometimes  beMow  eommcndaiioe*.  j 
iJie  dearest  friend  cannot  »oroettmes  refrain  fi«» 
•ipeaking  ill.    The  man  who  Is  indiflTereot  in  e.(.^ 
of  these  respects,   gives   his  opinion   at  ranc'i^. 
and  praiseb  or  disapproves  as  be  finda  kim^lf  >• 
humour. 

1  lihall  conclude  this  essay  with  part  of  a  f^- 
racter,  which  is  finely  drawn  by  the  Eari  of  ("•*• 
rendon,  in  the  first  book  of  his  bistorj*,  and  •''•«k 
gives  us  the  lively  picture  of  a  great  man  tea^ 
him«elf  with  an  absurd  curiosity. 

*  He  had  not  that  application  and  •vbmiv  •'. 
and  reverence  for  the  queen,  as  night  ha«e  bera 
expected  from  his  wisdom  and  breeding ;  aW  *•"  ■• 
croisetl  her  pretences  and  desires  with  » ot  .•  " 
ursis  than  wat  natuml  to  hiai.    Vet  be  na^*  10/  '* 
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woUy  loUciteai  to  kiMw  mhat  het  miyerty  said  I  one  of  the  (^rc^tot  bobbles  about  town.    This  yon 
him  ID  private,  and  what  refentmeDts  she  had  |  will  say  is  a  straage  chaiBcteo  but  what  maka  it 

irardf  bim.    Aod  when  by  sono  confidaott,  who    stranger  yet,  is  a  Fery  true  one,  for  he  is  j^erpe- 

d  their  ends  vpoa  him  from  those  oiBces,  he  was    taally  the  revene  of  himself,  beiojc  always  merry 

Fonned  of  some  bitter  eipressions  fallen  fh>m 

r  majesty,  he  was  so  exceedingly  aiiiicted  and 

mented  with  the  sense  of  it,  that  sometimes  by 

niooate  complaints  and  representations  to  the 

H^;  sometimes  by  more  dotifnl  addresses  and 

[Mtttnlations  with  the  qoeen  in  bewailing  his  mis- 
tune;  he  frequently  exposed  himself,  and  left 
coodition  worse  than  it  was  before,  and  the 

aircissement  commonly  ended  in  tfie  discoTCry 

the  persons  from  whom  he  had  received  his  most 

ret  iotdligence,' 

iOOISOV.  C 


N<'44a    FRIDAY,  JULY  25^  17 1& 

PitereHrtetenetciifditetdepcrUii. 

HOR.  Ep.  IL  1.  S.  ver.  913. 

Learn  to  live  well,  or  Mrlyniake  yoor  will. 

PORE. 

AVE  already  given  my  reader  an  account  of  a 
of  merry  fellows  who  are  paasiag  their  &Bmmer 
^er  in  the  coontry,  being  provided  of  a  gnat 
le,  where  there  is  not  only  a  convenient  apart- 
it  for  every  particular  person,  but  a  large  in- 
ary  for  the  reception  of  such  of  them  as  are 
way  indisposed,  or  out  of  hnmonr  *•  Having 
ly  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  this 
pty,  by  order  of  the  whole  firatemi^,  which 
laioti  me  with  their  behaviour  during  the  last 
h,  1  shall  here  make  a  present  of  it  to  the 
lie 

MR.  SPBCTATOR, 

E  are  glad  to  find  that  you  approve  die  esta- 
iment  which  we  have  here  made  for  the  retrieve 
>f  good  manners  and  agreeable  convefwtioo, 
ifaaAl  use  our  best  endeavours  so  to  improve  our- 
s  in  this  our  summer  retirement|  that  we  may 

winter  serve  as  patterns  to  the  town.  But  to 
md  that  this  our  institution  may  be  no  lem  ad- 
ageoos  to  the  public  than  to  ounelves,  we  shall 
nunicate  to  you  one  week  of  our  proceedings, 
*ing  yoa  at  the  same  time,  if  you  see  any  thing 
y  in  theas,  to  favour  us  with  your  adnymitions: 
you  most  know,  sir,  tliat  it  has  been  proposed 
igBt  us  to  choose  vou  for  our  visitor}  to  which 
tt  further  add,  that  one  of  the  college  having 
ired  last  week  be  did  not  like  the  Spectator 
e  day,  and  not  being  able  to  assign  any  just 
«s  for  such  his  dislike,  he  was  sent  to  the  in- 
try,  nenuM  contradiceHie, 
>n  Monday  the  assembly  was  In  very  good 
Nir,  having  received  some  recruits  of  French 
1  that  morning  |  when,  unluckily,  towards  the 
le  of  the  dinner,  one  of  the  company  swore  at 
want  in  a  very  rough  manner,  far  having  put 
inch  water  in  his  wine,  Upon  which  the  pre- 
it  of  the  day,  who  is  always  the  mouth  of  the 
taay,  after  having  convinced  him  of  the  im- 
nence  of  his  passion,  and  the  insult  he  had 
r  upon  the  company,  ordered  his  man  to  take 
from  the  table,  and  convey  him  to  the  infir- 
'.    There  was  but  one  more  sent  away  that 

this  was  a  gentleman,  who  is  reckoned  by 
persons  one  of  the  greatest  wit',  and  by  others 
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or  doll  to  excess.  We  bronght  him  hither  to  divert 
us,  which  he  did  very  well  upon  the  roa^,  having 
lavished  away  as  much  wit  and  laughter  upon  the 
hackney-coachman  as  might  have  lerved  him  during 
his  whole  stay  here,  had  it  been  duly  managed. 
He  had  been  lumpish  for  two  or  three  days,  but 
was  so  far  connived  at«  in  hopes  of  recovery^  that 
we  dispatehed  one  of  the  biiskest  fellows  among 
the  brotherhood  into  the  infirmary  for  having  told 
him  at  toble  he  was  not  merry.  But  our  president 
observing  that  he  Indulged  himself  in  this  long  tU 
of  stupidity,  and  eonstruiog  it  as  a  contempt  of 
the  college,  ordered  him  to  reUre  into  the  place 
prepared  for  such  companions.  He  was  no  sooner 
got  into  it,  but  his  wit  and  mirth  returned  upon 
bIm  in  so  violent  a  manner,  that  he  shook  the 
whole  infirmary  with  the  noise  of  it,  and  had  so 
good  an  eflTect'upon  the  rest  of  the  patients,  that 
he  brought  them  all  out  to  dinner  with  him  the 
next  day. 

'  On  Ihesday  we  were  no  sooner  sat  down,  but 
one  of  the  company  complained  that  his  head 
ached ;  upon  which  another  asked  him.  In  an  inso- 
lent manner,  what  he  did  there  then :  this  Insensir 
biy  grew  into  some  warm  words ;  so  that  the  pre 
sident,  in  order  to  keep  the  peace,  gave  directions 
to  take  them  both  from  the  toble,  and  lodge  than 
in  the  infirmary.  l!f ot  long  after,  another  of  the 
company  telling  us  he  knew,  by  a  pain  la  hif 
shoulder,  that  we  should  have  some  rain,  the  pre- 
sident oitlered  him  to  he  removed,  and  placed  as  a 
weather.gfaMS  In  the  apartment  above  mentioned. 

'  On  Wednesday  a  gentleman,  having  received 
a  letter  written  in  a  woman*s  hand,  and  changing 
colour  twice  or  thrice  as  he  read  it,  desired  leave 
to  retire  into  the  infirmary.  The  president  con* 
sented,  but  denied  him  the  ne  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  till  such  time  at  he  bad  slept  upon  it.  One 
of  the  company  lieing  seated  a£  the  lower  end  of 
the  toble,  and  discov^hig  his  secret  discontent,  by 
finding  fault  with  every  dish  that  waa  served  up, 
and  refusing  to  lauch  at  any  thing  that  was  said, 
the  president  told  him,  that  be  found  he  was  in  an 
uneasy  seat,  and  desired  him  to  accommodate  hiuk* 
self  better  to  the  infirmary.  After  dinner,  a  very 
honest  fdtow  chancing  to  let  a  pun  fall  from  him| 
his  neighbour  cried  out,  ^  To  the  infirmary ;"  at 
die  same  time  pretending  to  be  sick  at  it,  as  having 
the  same  natural  antipathy  to  a  pun,  which  some 
have  to  a  cat.  This  produced  a  long  debate.  Upon 
the  whole  the  punster  was  acquitted,  and  hia  neigh, 
hour  sent  of. 

*  On  Thursday  there  was  but  one  delinquent, 
This  was  a  gentleman  of  strong  voice,  but  weak 
understanding.  He  had  unluckily  engaged  himself 
in  a  dispute  with  a  man  of  exr«Uent  sense,  but  of 
a  modest  elocution.  The  man  of  heat  replied  to 
every  answer  of  his  antagonist  with  a  louder  voice 
than  ordinary,  and  only  raised  his  voice  when  ha 
should  have  enforced  hisaigument.  Finding  him- 
self at  length  driven  to  an  absurdity,  he  still  rea* 
soned  in  a  more  chunorous  and  coofuaed  manner  | 
and,  to  make  the  greater  impression  upon  hif 
hearers,  concluded  with  a  loud  thump  upon  the 
table.  The  president  immediately  ordered  him  to 
be  carried  off,  and  dieted  with  water^ruel,  till 
such  time  as  he  should  be  suficiently  weakened  for 
oonvenatlon. 

'  On  Friday  there  passed  very  little  remarkable, 
saving  only  that  several  petitions  were  read  of  the 
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penom  In  custody,  Hesirinp^  to  bo  roleased  from 
their  confinement,  and  YoucMng  for  one  another*! 
good  behavionr  for  the  future. 

*  On  Saturday  we  received  many  excuses  from 
persons  who  had  found  themselves  In  an  unsociable 
femper,  and  had  Tolnntarily  shut  themselves  op. 
The  infirmary  was,  indeed,  never  so  full  as  on  this 
day,  which  I  was  at  some  loss  to  account  for,  till, 
upon  my  going  abroad,  I  observed  that  it  was  an 
easterly  wind.  The  retirement  of  most  of  my  friends 
has  given  me  opportunity  and  leisure  of  writing 
you  this  letter,  which  I  must  not  conclude  without 
assuring  you,  that  all  the  members  of  our  college, 
as  well  those  wlio  are  under  confinement,  as  those 
who  are  at  liberty,  are  your  very  humble  servants, 
though  none  more  than, 

•  &c.' 

C. 


ADDISON. 


N»441.    SATURDAY,  JULY  86,  171f. 

StJ)ractut  iUabatur  orbit 
JmpaUdumftrierU  ruinm. 

HOR.  Od.  HI.  1.3.  ver.7. 

•hoold  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him  breik. 

In  ruin  and  oonfusioo  burl'd. 
He,  unconoeniM,  would  hear  the  migh^  cracl^ 

And  stand  aecore  amidst  a  fallinsr  world. 

ANON. 

Man,  considered  in  himself,  is  a  Tery  helpless  and 
a  very  wretched  being.  He  is  subject  every  mo- 
taient  to  the  greatest  calamities  and  misfortunes. 
He  is  beset  with  dangers  on  all  sides ;  and  may 
become  unhappy  by  numberless  casualties,  which 
be  could  not  foresee,  nor  have  prevented  had  he 
foreseen  them. 

It  is  our  comfort,  while  we  are  obnoiioos  to  so 
many  accidents,  that  we  are  under  the  care  of  one 
who  directs  contingencies,  and  has  in  his  hands  the 
management  of  every  thing  that  is  capable  of  an- 
noying  or  oflTending  us  i  who  knows  the  assistance 
we  stand  in  need  of,  and  is  always  ready  to  bestow 
it  on  those  who  ask  it  of  him. 

The  natural  homage  which  such  a  creature  bears 
to  so  infioitely  wise  and  good  a  being,  b  a  firm 
reliance  on  him  for  the  blessings  and  conveniences 
of  life,  and  an  habitual  trust  in  him  for  deliver- 
ance out  of  all  such  dangers  and  difliculties  as  may 
befal  us. 

The  man  who  always  lives  in  this  disposition  of 
mind,  has  not  the  same  dark  and  melancholy  views 
of  human  nature,  as  he  who  considers  himself  ab- 
stractedly from  this  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  reflects  upon  his  own 
weakness  and  imperfection,  he  comforts  himself 
with  the  contemplation  of  those  divine  attributes, 
which  are  employed  for  his  safety  and  his  welfare. 
He  finds  his  want  of  foresight  made  up  by  the  om- 
niscience of  him  who  is  bis  support.  He  is  not  sen- 
sible of  his  own  want  of  strength,  when  he  knows 
that  his  helper  is  almighty.  In  short,  the  penon 
who  has  a  firm  trust  on  the  Supreme  Being  is 
powerful  in  his  power,  wise  by  his  wisdom,  happy 
by  his  happineak  H«  reaps  the  benefit  of  every 
divine  attribute,  and  loses  his  own  insufficiency  in 
ihe  fulness  of  infinite  perfection. 

To  make  our  lives  more  easy  to  us,  we  are  com- 
manded to  put  our  trust  in  Him,  who  is  thus  able 
to  relieve  and  succour  us;  the  divine  goodness 
liaving  made  such  a  reliance  a  duty,  notwithstand- 
ing we  should  have  been  miserable  had  it  been  for- 
l^idden  us. 

Among  several  raolives  which  might  be  made  me 


of  to  recommcad  tUs  duty  to  as,  I  AaU  oily  iiU 
notice  of  those  that  follow. 

The  fint  and  strongest  is,  that  we  are  prew^i, 
he  will  not  fiul  those  who  pol  their  timt  in  kia. 

But,  without  considering  the  sopenatwil  blow- 
ing which  accompanies  this  duty,  we  nay  o^n* 
that  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  its  own  mvi 
or,  in  other  words,  that  this  firm  trurt  ud  car*.- 
dence  in  the  great  Disposer  of  all  thaap,  cudi^- 
butes  very  much  to  the  getting  clear  of  any  a:i<- 
tioD,  or  to  the  bearing  it  manfully.  A  pcn«a  «ti 
believes  he  has  his  succour  at  band,  and  tkat  kr 
acts  in  the  sight  of  his  friend,  often  exerti  kwe: 
beyond  his  abilities,  and  docs  wooden  that  are  m 
to  be  matched  by  one  who  is  not  animated  viC 
suc^  a  confidence  of  success*  I  could  prodsoe  e> 
stances  from  history,  of  generals,  who,  oat  ^  i 
belief  that  they  we^cl  under  the  protection  of  io» 
invisible  assistant,  did  not  only  encomage  Urt 
soldietii  to  do  their  utmost,  but  have  acted  tki*- 
selves  beyond  what  they  would  have  done,  ^ 
they  not  been  inspired  by  sach  a  belief.  1  nc 
in  the  same  manner  show  how  such  a  Inst  u  cr 
assistance  pf  an  Almighty  Being  natoially  produ* 
patience,  hope,  cheerfulness  and  all  other  diip»- 
tions  of  mind  that  alleviate  those  calaauCiei  Kk.i 
we  are  not  able  to  resaove. 

The  practice  of  this  virtue  admiaiMcn  pw 
comfort  to  the  mind  of  man  in  times  of  porcn 
and  aflliction,  but  most  of  all  in  the  boar  of  dent 
When  the  soul  is  hovering  in  the  last  moaicab«f 
its  separation,  when  it  is  just  entering  oa  aatfte 
state  of  existence,  to  converse  with  sccnei,  sad  •► 
jects,  and  companions  that  are  altogether  nev,- 
what  can  support  her  under  such  tremUisp  ' 
thought,  such  fear,  such  anxiety,  wch  appfv^ 
sioos,  but  the  casting  of  all  her  cares  apoo  Hd 
who  first  gave  her  being,  who  has  coadocirJ  k' 
through  one  stage  of  it,  and  will  be  alwa)>  «> 
her  to  guide  and  comfort  her  ii|  her  progress  thn^ 

eternity? 

David  has  very  beaatifully  rrpmeolfd  tti 
steady  reliance  on  God  Almigjhty  in  bis  fwrsn 
third  paslm,  which  is  a  kind  of  paatoial  hjna,  •«< 
filled  with  those  allusions  which  are  anal  ia  t:^ 
kind  of  writing.  As  the  poetry  is  very  esqo^- 
I  shall  prcKOt  my  reader  with  tke  fQUo«ii{in» 
lation  of  it : 

'  The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare, 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd^  cam 
Ui»  presence  shall  my  wants  aopplr. 
And  guard  ne  with  a  watchful  eye  i 
My  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend. 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 

<  When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  (hio^ 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant  -, 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads 
My  weary,  wandMag  steps  he  lends} 
>Vnere  peaceful  rivers,  soft  and  slew. 
Amid  tlM  vcfdant  landscape  iow. 

•  ThouKhin  the  paths  of  death  I  tivad, 
wTitb  gloomy  boffon  ovcrapRnd, 

My  stcdbst  heart  ahaU  fear  no  Ul, 
Tot  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  stUl; 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  ose  aid, 
And  guide  me  thivogh  the  drendfol 

*  Though  in  a  bare  and  nif|cd  way, 
Througli  devious,  lonely  wilds  I  stray. 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  p^ns  begulk  .* 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile. 
With  sadden  eiccns  and  heibaga  enm'i. 
And  streaaH  snail  munuur  all  i 

Aoonov. 
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NM42.    MONDAY,  JULY«8,  17 It. 


9cribimm9  utdacti  doctique 


HOR.  Ep.  L  L2.  Yer.  117. 

Thow  who  canoot  write,  and  tlMw  who  eukf' 

AU  rhyme,  and  acrawl,  and  tcribbje,  to  a  man. 

POPE. 

90  not  know  whether  I  enough  explained  myself 
the  world,  when  I  invited  all  men  to  be  assistant 
roe  in  this  my  work  of  speculation*;  for  I  have 
t  >et  acquainted  my  readers  that,  besides  the 
ters  and  valuable  hints  I  have  from  time  to  time 
ceived  from  my  correspondents,  I  have  by  me 
k'eral  corious  and  eiti^ordinary  papers  sent  with 
dpsi^n  (as  no  one  will  doubt  when  they  are  pub- 
hed)  that  they  may  be  printed  entire,  and  with- 
t  any  alteration,  by  way  of  Spectator.     I  most 
knowledge  also,  that  I  myself  being  the  first 
ojector  of  the  paper,  thought  I  had  a  right  to 
ike  them  my  own,  by  dressing  them  in  my  own 
rle,  by  leaving  out  what  would  not  appear  like 
ne ,  and  by  adding  whatever  might  be  proper  to 
apt  them  to  the  character  and  genius  of  my 
iper,  with  which  It  was  almost  impossible  these 
nid  exactly  correspond,  it  being  certain  that 
rdly  two  men  think  alike ;  and,  therefore,  so 
Any  men,  so  many  Spectaton.    Besides,  I  most 
rn  my  weakness  for  glory  is  such,  that,  if  I  con- 
Ited  that  only,  I  might  be  so  far  swayed  by  it, 
almost  to  wish  that  no  one  conld  write  a  Spec- 
tor  besides  myself;  nor  can- 1  deny  but,  upon  the 
Bt  perusal  of  those  papers,  1  felt  some  secret  in- 
nations  of  iltwIU  towards  the  persons  who  wrote 
em.    Thb  was  the  impression  1  had  upon  the  first 
adin;;  them ;  but,  npon  a  late  review  (more  for 
p  sake  of  entertainment  than  use),  regarding 
!;m  with  another  eye  than  I  had  done  at  first  (for 
converting  them  as  well  as  I  could  to  my  own 
%  I  thought  I  had  utterly  disabled  them  from 
rr  offending  me  again  as  Spectators),  I  found 
r-self  moved  by  a  passion  very  different  from  that 
envy;   sensibly  touched  with  pity,  the  softest 
d  most  generous  of  all  passions,  when  I  reflected 
lat  a  cruel  disappointment  the  neglect  of  those 
pen  must  needs  have  been  to  the  writers  who 
patiently  longed  to  see  them  appear  in  print, 
d  who,  BO  doobt,  triumphed  to  themselves  in  the 
pes  of  having  a  share  with  me  in  the  applause  of 
i  public ;  a  pleasure  so  great,  that  none  but  those 
10  have  experienced  it  can  have  a  sense  of  it. 
this  manner  of  viewing  those  papers,  I  really 
ind  I  bad  not  done  them  justice,  there  being 
nethiog   so  extremely  natural  and  peculiarly 
od  in  ionie  of  them,  tfiat  I  will  appeal  to  the 
>rld  whether  it  was  possible  to  alter  a  word  in 
HD  without  doing  them  a  manifest  hurt  and  vio> 
»cc;  and  whether  they  can  ever  appear  rightly, 
d  as  they  ought,  but  in  their  own  native  dress  and 
loun.    And  therefore  I  think  I  should  not  only 
oog  them,  but  deprive  the  worid  of  a  consi- 
rabie  satisfaction,  should  I  any  longer  delay  the 
iking  them  poblic. 

After  I  have  poblithed  a  few  of  these  Sp^ta- 
rs,  I  doubt  not  bnt  I  shall  find  the  success  of 
im  to  equal,  if  not  snrpass,  that  of  the  best  of 
f  own.  An  author  should  take  all  methods  to 
mble  himself  in  the  opinion  he  has  of  bis  own 
Tformances.  When  these  papen  appear  to  the 
irldy  1  doubt  not  but  they  will  be  followed  by 


many  others ;  and  I  shall  hot  repine,  though  I  my^ 
self  shall  have  left  me  but  a  very  few  days  to  ap« 
pear  in  public :  bnt  preferring  the  general  weal 
and  advantage  to  any  considerations  of  myself,  I 
am  resolved  for  the  future  to  publish  any  Specta- 
tor that  deserves  it  entire,  and  withont  any  tdten^ 
tion ;  assuring  the  world  (if  there  can  be  need  of 
it)  that  it  is  none  of  mine ;  and  if  the  authors  think 
fit  to  subscribe  their  names,  I  will  add  them. 

I  think  the  best  way  of  promoting  this  generdusi 
and  usefuf  design,  will  be  by  giting  out  subjects  or 
themes  of  all  kinds  whatsoev^er,  on  which  (with  a 
preamble  of  the  extraordinary  Benefit  and  advan- 
tage that  may  accrue  thert'by  to  the  public^  I  will 
invite  all  manner  of  pen>ons,  whether  scholars,  ci'' 
tizens,  courtiers,  gentlemen  of  the  town  or  coun- 
try, and  all  beaux,  rake>,  smarts,  prudes,  coquettes, 
housewives,  and  all  sorts  of  wits,  whether  male  of 
female,  and  however  distinguished,  whether  they 
be  true  wits,  whole  or  half  wits,  or  whether  arch, 
dry,  natural,  acquired,  genuine,  or  depraved  wits  i 
and  persons  of  all  sorts  of  tempers  and  complexions, 
whether  the  severe,  the  delightful,  the  impertinent, 
the  agreeable,  the  thoughtful,  busy,  or  careless,  the 
serene  or  cloudy,  jovial  or  melancholy,  unto  ward  ly 
or  easy,  the  cold,  temperate,  or  sanguine ;  and  of 
what  manners  or  dispositions  soever,  whether  the 
ambitious  or  humble-minded,  the  proud  or  pitiful, 
ingenuous  or  base-minded,  good  or  111  oatured, 
puolic-spirited  or  selfish ;  and  under  what  fortune 
or  circumstance  soever,  whether  the  contented  or 
miserable,  happy  or  unfortunate,  high  or  low,  rich 
or  poor  (whether  so  through  want  of  money,  or  de- 
sire of  more),  healthy  or  sickly,  married  or  single; 
nay,  whether  tall  or  short,  fat  or  lean ;  and  of 
what  trade,  occupation,  profession,  station,  coun-' 
try,  faction,  party,  persuasion,  quality,  age,  or 
condition  soever;  who  have  ever  made  thinking  a 
part  of  their  business  or  diversion,  and-  have  any 
thing  worthy  to  impart  on  these  subjects  to  tho 
world  according  to  their  several  and' respective 
talents  or  geniuses  f  and,  as  the  subject  given  out 
hits  their  tempers,  humours,  or  circumstances,  or 
may  be  made  profitable  to  the  public  by  their  par- 
ticular knowledge  or  experience  in  the  matter 
proposed,  to  do  their  utmost  on  them  by  such  a 
time,  to  the  end  they  may  receive  the  inexpressible 
and  irresistible  pleasufie  of  seeing  their  eeays 
allowed  of  and  relished  by  the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  will,  not  preponcsB  the  reader  with  too  great 
expectation  of  tlue  extraordinary  advantages  which 
must  redound  to  the  public  by  these  essays,  when 
the  different  thoughts  and  observations  of  all  sortt 
of  persons,  according  to  their  quality,  age,  sex, 
education,  profeeions,  huoiourB,  manners,  and  con- 
ditions, &c  shall  be  set  out  by  themselves  in  tho 
clearest  and  most  genuine  light,  and  as  they  them^ 
selves  would  wish  to  bave  them  appear  to  the 
world. 

The  thesis  proposed  for  the  present  exercise  of 
the  adventurers  to  write  Spectators,  is  n ovxy  ;  o» 
whidi  sut^ect  all  persons  are  desired  to  sciui  iv 
their  thoughts  within  tou  days  after  the  date 
hereof. 

TV 
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K»  443.    TUESDAY,  JULY  29, 17  If. 

MuNatam  ct  oculU  qtutrimu*  intidi. 

HOR.  Od.  ulT.  1,  3.  Ttr.  If. 

fnateh'd  ftom  oar  stglit,  w«  Mccriy  pnnue. 
And  foodly  would  icctil  her  to  our  view. 

CAMILLA*  TO  THE  tPBCTATOB. 

'  m.  SPECTATOB,  <  Venice,  July  10,  N.  8. 

'  I TAKX  it  extremely  ill,  that  yon  do  not  reckon 
coospicooiiB  persons  of  yoor  nation  are  within  your 
cognizance,  though  out  of  the  dominions  of  Great 
Britain,  1  little  thonght,  in  the  green  years  of  my 
Bfe,  that  I  should  ever  call  it  an  happiness  to  be 
out  of  dear  England ;  but  as  I  grew  to  woman,  I 
found  myself  less  acceptable  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  my  merit*  Their  can  in  Italy  are  so 
difierently  formed  from  the  make  of  yours  in  Eng- 
land, that  I  never  come  upon  the  stage,  but  a  ge- 
neral satisfaction  appears  in  every  countenance  of 
the  whole  people*  When  I  dwell  upon  a  note,  I 
behold  all  the  men  accompanying  me  with  beads 
fnclinlAg  and  falling  of  their  perMus  on  one  tide, 
as  djfing  away  with  me.  The  women  too  do  ju^ 
tice  to  my  merit,  and  ao  ill-natured  worthless 
creature  cries,  **  The  vabi  thing,**  when  I  am  rapt 
up  in  the  performance  of  m^  part,  and  sensibly 
touched  with  the  effect  my  voice  has  upon  all  who 
hear  me.  1  live  here  distinguished  as  one  whom 
nature  has  been  liberal  to  in  a  gracefU  person,  an 
exalted  mien,  and  heavenly  voice.  Thcte  parti- 
cularities in  this  strange  country,  are  argumenti  for 
respect  and  generosity  to  her  who  is  possessed  of 
them.  The  Italians  see  a  thousand  beauties  I  am 
sensible  I  have  no  pretence  to,  and  abundantly 
make  up  to  npe  the  iiyustice  I  received  in  my  own 
Country,  of  ^Uallowing  me  what  I  really  had. 
The  humooTDf  hissing,  which  you  have  attonc  you, 
I  do  not  know  any  thing  of}  and  their  ap^anses 
are  uttered  in  sighs,  and  bearing  a  part  at  the  ca- 
dences of  voice  with  the  ^enpns  who  are  perfonn- 
ing**  I  am  Often  put  in  mind  of  those  complaisant 
lines  of  my  own  countryman  f,  when  he  Is  calling 
all  his  faculties  together  to  hear  Arabelhu 


"'Let  «11  be  htubed,  eadi  aofteit  motion  k««i«, 
.  Be  evVr  loud  taaultooM  thought  at  pcoee^ 
And  ev'fy  ruder  gitp  of  breath 
Be  calm,  as  In  the  anns  of  death : 
And  thou,  moct  flcUe^  most  uneasy  par^ 
Thon  rcstlen  wandeier,  mr  heart. 
Be  atUl;  gentW,  ah  i  ^taUy  leave. 
Thou  boey,  Idle  thins,  to  heave : 
ttir  not  a  puM rand  let  my  blood. 
That  torbuknt,  unruly  flood, 

Beeoftlvttaldf 
let  me  be  all,  but  raj  attentton,  dead.'^ 

The  whole  city  of  Venice  it  as  still  when  I 

singing,  9»  this  polite  hearer  was  to  Mn.  Hunt. 
But  when  they  break  that  sileace«  did  yon  know 
the  pleasure  I  am  in,  when  every  man  utten  his 
iq>planse,  by  callii^  me  aloud,  ^  The  dear  cre*- 
tnrei  The  angdl  The  Venus  I  What  attitude  she 
moves  withl-^Hush,  she  sings  again  P  We  have 
Bo  boisterous  wits  who  dare  disturb  an  audience, 
•nd  break  the  public  peace  merely  to  show  they 
dare.  Mr.  Spectator,  I  write  this  to  you  thn  in 
kastCy  to  tell  yon  I  am  so  very  much  at  case  here, 


•  Mrs.  TMb,  who  poflbratd  ths  thinwtcr  of  CsmOU  la 


f  Coagrava. 


44S. 

wID  Bit  IV- 
(a&SBsk«r 
'»  sir,  y^ 


that  I  know  nothing  but  joy  i 
turn,  but  leave  yon  in  Etq^land  to  i 
your  own  growth  off  the  stage,    I 
were  always  my  admirer,  and 
youn, 


<  P.  9.  I  am  ten  times  better  dressed 
I  was  in  England.' 


*  MR.  SPECTATOB, 

'  Thc  project  in  yours  of  the  1 1th  InslaBt  •,  of  fa- 
thering the  correspondence  and  knowledge  of  that 
considerable  part  of  mankind,  the  trading  voeil, 
canqpt  but  be  highly  commendable.  Good  lec- 
tures to  young  traden  may  have  very  good  ciec  ^ 
on  their  conduct  t  but  beware  you  propagate  m^ 
folse  notions  of  trade :  let  none  of  your  coimpoa.. 
dents  impose  on  the  world  by  putting  Ibrth  ba« 
methods  in  a  good  light,  and  glasing  tbem  ofcr 
With  improper  terms.    I  would  have  no  means  -i 

firofit  set  for  copies  to  otheiB,  but  sscfe  as  a.T 
audablein  themselves.  Let  not  noise  l>c  caLei 
industry,  nor  Impudence  courage.  licC  ooC  goatf 
fortune  be  imposed  on  the  wortd  for  good  ma- 
nagement, nor  poverty  be  called  folly :  impwie  ah 
always  bankruptcy  to  extravagance,  nor  an  eaaat 
to  foresight.  Niggardliness  is  not  good  hasbttndn, 
nor  generosity  profission. 

*■  Hooentus  is  a  well-meaning  and  jadaao« 
trader,  hath  substantial  goods,  and  trades  « icfa  h» 
own  stock,  husbands  his  money  to  the  best  adfa» 
tage,  without  talUng  all  the  advantages  of  the  ar* 
ceatities  of  his  worEmen,  or  grinding  die  &ec  «* 
the  poor.  Fortunatos  is  stocked  with  ignocaatr. 
and  consequently  with  self-opinion ;  the  qoalitt  d 
his  goods  cannot  but  be  suitable  to  that  of  hi 
judgment  Honestus  pleases  discerning  people,  mrf 
keens  their  custom  by  good  usage}  makes  med<« 
roBt  by  modest  means  to  the  ieoent  Mipport  •/ 
is  family:  while  Fortunatas,  blnsteiisig  ai«s7% 
pushes  on,  promising  much,  and  pcrfonaisg  littk; 
with  ohsequiousnesa  offensive  to  people  of  seme. 
strikes  at  all,  catches  much  the  grrater  parti  nka 
a  considerable  fortune  by  imposition  oa  oticn,  it 
the  discouragement  and  rain  of  those  who  tnk 
fair,  in  the  same  way, 

'  I  give  here  but  loose  hints,  an4  beg  yea  to  he 
very  circumspect  in  the  province  you  have  mem  sa> 
deitaken :  if  you  perform  It  soccessfHlIy  ^it  wdl  W  t 
very  great  good  i  for  nothing  is  saore  wantii^  ihss 
that  mechanic  industry  were  set  forth  with  the  bet- 
dom  and  greatness  of  mind  which  ought  alwajs  b 
accompany  a  maa  of  a  jiberal  educatioa. 

'Tourhusabic 
'  From  my  shop  under 
the  Royal  Bachange,  July  14.' 


£ 


•July  flh  nil 


<  MR.  8Pi«TAT0B, 

*  NoTwiTBSTAifoivo  thc  rcpcatcd 

your  spectatorial  wisdom  ha 

more  remarkable  for  Impndi 

are  yet  some  remaining,  who 

part  of  mankind  for  sntifimi 

who  have  nothing  but  the  Ibi 

recodimend  them.    Another  timely 

is  absolutely  necessary  t  be  pkaseo  i 

for  all,  to  let  thcK  gentlemi 

neither  mirth  nor  good  hnasoor  ia 

fdlow  out  of  countenaneei  aor  that  U  wiH  c«w 

constitute  a  wit,  to  conclade  a  Uit  piucr  of  m^ 

fsoncrywUha^Whntaiakci  jBB  bh^r  1^ 

•  flccB*!^ 


I 


SPECTATOR, 
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le  to  inform  them  again,  that  to  tpeak  what  they 
r  U  shocking,  proceeds  from  ilUnature  and  a 
lity  of  brain,  especially  when  the  sol^ect  will 
idmit  of  raillery,  and  their  discourse  has  no  pre- 
on  to  satire  but  what  is  in  their  design  to  di8> 
;e.  I  should  be  very  glad  too  if  you  would 
notice,  that  a  daily  repetition  of  the  same 
bearing  insolence  is  yet  more  insupportable, 
a  confirmation  of  very  extraordinary  dulness. 
sudden  publication  of  this  may  have  an  elfect 
I  a  notorious  offender  of  this  kind,  whose  re- 
lation would  redound  very  much  to  the  satis- 
ion  and  quiet  of 

*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

'F.B.' 


T. 


444.     WEDN  ESDAY,  JULY  90,  \1\9. 


Parturiunt  mantet' 


HORw  An  Poet  ver.  139. 
The  mount&iji  laiMurt,  and  is  brought  to  bed. 

;ives  me  much  despair  in  the  design  of  reform- 
thc  world  by  my  speculations,  when  I  find 
e  always  arise,  from  one  generation  to  another, 
essive  cheats  aud  bubbles,  as  naturally  as 
its  of  prey,  and  those  which  are  to  be  their 
i.  There  is  hardly  a  man  in  the  world,  one 
lid  think,  so  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  that  the 
oary  quack-doctors,  who  publish  their  great 
ities  in  little  brown  billets,  distributed  to  all 

pass  by,  are  to  a  man  impostors  and  mur- 
tn ;  yet  such  is  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  and 
impudence  of  these  professors,  that  the  aflair 
goes  on,  and  new  promises,  of  what  was  never 
e  before,  are  made  everv  day.  What  aggrap 
»  the  jest  is,  that  even  this  promise  has  been 
le  as  long  as  the  memory  of  man  can  trace  it, 

yet  nothing  performed,  and  yet  still  prevails. 
I  was  passing  along  to-day,  a  paper  given  into 
hand  by  a  fellow  without  a  nose,  tells  us  as 
OWB  what  good  news  is  come  to  town,  to  wit, 
t  there  is  now  a  certain  cure  for  the  French 
^^^»  t>y  *  gentleman  just  come  from  his  travels. 


In  Ronel-conrt,  over  against  the  Cannon^baU, 
the  Snrgeon's-arms,  in  Drury-lane,  is  lately 
le  from  his  'travels,  a  suigeon  who  hath  prac- 
d  surgery  and  physic,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
3e  twenty-four  years.  He  (by  the  blessing)  cores 
yellow  jaundice,  green-sickne8i,scnrvy,  dropsy, 
feits,  long  sea-vovaget,  campaigns^  and  women's 
icarriages,  lying-in,  &c.  as  some  people  that  ha» 
!D  lame  these  thirty  years  can  testify;  in  short, 
coreth  all  diseases  incident  to  men,  women,  or 
Idren.' 

If  a  nao  could  be  so  Indolent  as  to  look  over 
i  liavoc  of  the  haMUi  species,  which  is  made  by 
e  and  ignorance,  it  would  be  a  good  ridiculous 
vk  to  comment  upon  the  declaiation  of  this 
compltibed  traveller.  There  is  something  nnac- 
oDtably  taking  among  the  vulgar  in  those  who 
>&e  from  a  great  way  oC  Ignorant  people  of 
ality,  as  many  there  are  of  sndb,  doat  excessively 
is  way  I  laany  instances  of  which  every  man  will 
Rest  to  hhoKlf,  withooi  my  enumeration  of 
CBi*  The  ignoraato  of  lower  order,  who  cannot, 
^  the  upper  ones,  be  profaae  of  tbehr  nwney  to 
oie  recommeoded  by  condng  from  a  dlst«iice» 


are  no  less  complaisant  than  the  others,  for  they 
venture  their  lives  from  the  same  admiration. 

*  The  doctor  is  lately  come  from  his  travels,*  and 
has  *  practised  both  by  sea  and  land,*  and  there- 
fore cures  *'  the  green-sickness,  long  seurvoyages, 
campaigns,  and  lyinga-ic'  Both  by  sea  and  land  t 
— I  will  not  answer  for  the  distempers  called  sea- 
voyages  and  campaigns ;  but  I  dare  say  those  of 
green-sickness  and  lying-in  might  be  as  well  taken 
care  of  if  the  doctor  stayed  ashore.  But  the  art 
of  managing  mankind  is  only  to  make  them  stare  a 
little,  to  keep  up  their  astonishment,  to  let  no- 
thing be  familiar  to  them,  but  ever  to  have  some- 
thing in  your  sleeve,  in  which  they  must  think  you 
are  deeper  than  they  ace.  There  is  an  ingenioua 
fellow,  a  barber,  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  he- 
sides  his  broken  fiddle  and  a  dried  seapmonster,  has 
a  twine-cord,  strained  with  two  nails,  at  each  end, 
over  his  window,  and  the  words  *  rainy,  dry,  wet,* 
and  so  forth,  written  to  denote  the  weather,  ac- 
cording to  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  cord.  We 
very  great  scholars  are  not  apt  to  wonder  at  this  9 
but  I  observed  a  very  honest  fellow,  a  chance  cus- 
tomer, ^ho  sat  in  the  chair  before  roe  to  be  shaved, 
fix  his  eye  upon  this  miraculous  performance  duriuf 
the  operation  upon  his  chin  and  face.  When 
those  and  his  head  also  were  cleared  of  all  incum- 
brances and  excrescences,  he  looked  at  the  fish, 
then  at  the  fiddle,  still  gmbbling  in  his  pockets, 
and  casting  his  eye  again  at  the  twine,  and  the 
words  writ  on  each  side;  then  altered  his  mind  as 
to  farthings,  and  gave  my  friend  a  silver  sixpence. 
The  business,  as  I  said,  is  to  keep  up  the  amaze- 
ment $  and,  if  my  fHend  had  had  only  the  skeleton 
and  kit,  he  must  have  been  contented  with  a  lesi 
payment.  But  the  doctor  we  were  tal king  of,  adds 
to  his  long  voyages,  the  testimony  of  soaie  people 
*  that  haa  been  thirty  years  lame.*  When  I  received 
my  paper,  a  sagacious  fellow  took  one  at  the  same 
time,  and  read  till  he  came  to  the  thirty  years 
confinement  of  his  friends  and  went  off  very  well 
convinced  of  the  doctor's  snfliciency.  You  have 
many  of  those  prodigious  persons,  who  have  had 
some  extraordinary  accident  at  their  birth,  or  a 
great  disaster  in  some  part  of  their  lives.  Any 
thing,  however  foreign  from  the  business  the  people 
want  of  you,  will  convince  them  of  your  ability 
in  that  yon  profesSi  There  te  a  doctor  in  Mouse- 
alley,  near  Wapping,  who  sets  up  for  curing  ca- 
taracts, upon  the  credit  of  having,  as  his  bill  sets 
forth,  lost  an  eye  In  the  emperor's  service.  His 
patients  come  in  upon  this,  and  he  shows  the  mus- 
ter-roll, which  confinns  that  he  was  in  his  imperial 
m^esty's  troops  t  and  he  puts  out  their  eyes  with 
great  success.  Who  would  believe  that  a  man 
should  be  a  doctor  for  the  cure  of  bufsten  childrep, 
by  declaring  that  his  father  and  grandfttlier  were  ^ 
bom  bursten  ?  But  Charles  Ingol^n,  next  door  to 
the  Harp,  in  Barbican,  has  made  a  pretty  penn  v 
by  that  asseveration.  The  generality  go  upon  their 
first  conception,  and  think  no  further  \  all  the  rest 
is  granted.  They  take  it,  that  there  is  something 
nncomnion  In  you,  and  give  yon  credit  for  the 
rest.  Yoa  may  be  sure  it  is  upon  that  I  go,  when 
sometimes,  let  It  be  to  the  purpose  or  not,  I  kee^ 
a  Latin  sentence  in  my  front ;  and  I  was  not  a 
little  pleased,  when  I  observed  one  of  my  readers 
say,  easting  his  eye  upon  my  twentieth  paper, 
'  More  Latin  still }  What  a  prodigious  scholar  is 
thb  man  V  But  as  I  have  here  taken  much  liberty 
with  this  learned  doctor,  I  must  make  up  all  I 
have  feaid  by  repeating  what  he  seems  to  be  in 
earnest  in,iiBd  honestly  promises  to,  those  who  will 
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odt  receive  him  as  a  great  man ;  to  wit,  that 
'  from  eight  to  twelve,  and  from  two  to  six,  he  at- 
tends for  the  good  of  the  public  to  bleed  for  three- 
pence.* 


STEELE. 


K»  445.    THURSDAY,  JULY  31,  1712. 

Tanti  non  a,  au»    Sttpi»,  Luperct. 

MART.  Epig.  118.  L  1.  ▼.  ult. 

You  say,  Lupercas,  what  I  write 

l'n*t  worth  so  much:  you're  tu  the  right. 

Ton  is  the  day  on  which  many  eminent  9«tthors  will 
probably  publish  their  last  words.  1  am  afraid 
that  few  of  our  weekly  historians,  who  are  men 
that  above  all  othefs  delight  in  war,  will  be  able 
to  subsist  under  the  weight  of  a  stamp*,  and  an 
approaching  peace.  A  sheet  of  blank  paper  that 
must  have  this  new  imprimatur  clapped  upon  it,  be- 
fore it  is  qualified  to  communicate  any  thing  to  the 
public,  will  make  its  way  in  the  world  but  very 
heavily.  In  short,  the  necessity  of  carrying  a 
stamp,  and  the  improbability  of  notifying  a  bloody 
battle,  will,  I  am  afraid,  both  concur  to  the  sink- 
ing of  those  thin  folios,  which  have  every  other  day 
retailed  to  us  the  history  of  Europe  for  several 
years  last  past.  A  facetious  friend  of  mine,  who 
loves  a  pun,  calls  this  present  mortality  among 
authors,  *•  The  fall  of  the  leaf.' 

I  remember,  upon  Mr.  Baxter's  death,  there  vras 
published  a  sheet  of  very  good  sayings,  inscribed, 
'  *  The  last  words  of  Mr.  Baxter.'  The  title  sold  so 
great  a  number  of  these  papers,  that  about  a  week 
after  there  came  out  a  second  sheet,  inscribed, 
*  More  last  words  of  Mr.  Baxter.'  In  the  same 
manner  I  have  reason  to  think,  that  several  inge- 
nious writers,  who  have  taken  their  leave  of  the 
gublir,  in  fareiiirell  papers,  will  not  give  over  so, 
ut  intend  to  appear  again,  though  perhaps  under 
another  form,  and  with  a  different  title.  Be  that 
as  it  will,  it  is  my  business,  in  this  place,  to  give  | 
an  account  of  my  own  intentions,  and  to  acquaint 
my  reader  with  the  motives  by  which  1  act,  in  this 
great  crisis  of  the  republic  of  letters. 

1  have  been  long  debating  In  my  own  heart, 
whether  I  should  throw  up  my  pen,  as  an  author 
that  is  cashiered  by  the  act  of  parliameut  which  is 
to  operate  within  these  four  and  twenty  hours,  or 
whether  I  should  still  persist  in  laying  my  specula- 
tions, from  day  to  day,  before  the  public.  The 
argument  which  prevails  with  me  most  on  the  first 
side  of  the  question  is,  that  I  am  informed  by  my 
bookseller  he  must  raise  the  price  of  every  single 
paper  to  two-pence,  or  that  he  shall  not  be  able 
to  pay  the  duty  of  it.  Now,  as  I  am  very  de- 
sirous my  readen  should  have  their  learning  as 
cheap  as  possible,  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  1 
comply  with  him  in  this  particular. 

However,  upon  laying  my  reasons  together  In 
the  balance,  1  find  that  those  who  plead  for  the 
continuance  of  this  work,  have  much  the  greater 
weight.  For,  in  the  first  place,  in  recompenca 
for  the  expense  to  which  this  will  pat  my  readen, 

•  The  stamp-duty  here  alladed  to  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1712;  and  every  lUiglc  half-sheet  paid  a  half^any 
to  the  aueen.— *  The  OtMervator  Is  fallen}  the  Medleyi  are 
jumblea  together  with  the  Flytng-POfft;  the  Examiner  is 
deadly  sick ;  the  Spectator  keeps  up,  tad  doubles  Its  price. 
I  lincw  not  how  long  It  will  hold.  Have  you  seen  the  red 
stamp  the  papers  are  marked  with  I  Methtnks  the  stamping 
It  is  worth  a  halfpenny.'  Swifl*k  \V«rks,  vaL  xv.  p.  319.  tvo. 
ediL  ISOI. 


it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  receive  froat  etery  p> 
per  so  much  instruction  as  will  be  a  very  e*< 
equivalent.  And,  in  order  to  this,  I  woiAd  &r 
advise  any  one  to  take  it  in,  who,  after  the  pcmiJ 
of  it,  does  not  find  himself  two-pence  the  wiarra 
the  better  man  for  it  s  or  who,  apoa  examiaaiMr. 
does  not  believe  that  he  has  bad  two-pcflDv-awl 
of  mirth  or  instruction  for  bis  noocy. 

But  1  must  confess  there  b  another  DOtivr  m)sA 
prevails  with  me  more  than  the  former.  1  coa^jfT 
that  the  tax  on  paper  was  given  for  the  suppon  • 
the  government ;  and,  as  I  hav«  eoeinic^  who  ar 
apt  to  pervert  every  thing  I  do  or  §ay,  f  frar  tv-i 
would  ascribe  the  laying  down  my  paper,  •«>  ^ 
an  occasion,  to  a  spirit  of  malcontcntcduna.  «•  >' 
I  am  resolved  none  shall  ever  jaatly  ophnitd  tf 
with.  Mo,  I  shall  glory  in  cootributtng  my  vm  . 
to  the  public  weal  %  and,  if  my  coontry  rccr  *'• 
five  or  six  pounds  a  day  by  my  laboor^,  1  duU  b? 
very  well  pleased  to  find  myself  so  vaefitl  a  mm- 
ber.  It  is  a  received  maxim,  that  no  koor>t  m^ 
should  enrich  himself  by  methods  that  arr  i^it*- 
diclol  to  the  community  in  which  be  lives  ;aad.  ir 
the  same  rule,  I  think  we  may  proooiince  the  y 
son  to  deserve  very  well  of  his  country mro,  at«r 
labours  bring  more  iuto  the  public  coffen  than ;» 
hb  own  pocket. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  the  word  enemtn.  1 
must  explain  myself  so  far  as  to  arqaaiet  a* 
reader,  that  I  mean  only  the  insigaificast  parr 
zealots  on  both  sides:  men  of  such  poor  narro* 
souls,  that  they  are  not  capable  of  tbinkim;  oa  ar» 
thing  but  with  an  eye  to  whig  or  lory.  Darinc  ikr 
course  of  this  paper,  1  have  been  accoaed  b^  t^f* 
despicable  wretches  of  trimmfaig,  tiae^«cniit. 
pergonal  reflection,  secret  satire,  mod  the  Id' 
Now,  though  in  these  my  composition  it  is  vivWr 
to  any  reader  of  common  sense  that  I  coo»idrra» 
thing  but  my  subject,  which  is  always  of  aa  iad<'* 
ferent  nature  i  how  b  It  possible  for  me  fo  «rar 
to  clear  of  party,  as  not  to  lie  open  to  Ibe  cesssn 
of  those  who  will  be  applying  every  kenteace,  sat 
finding  out  persons  and  tbiaga  in  it,  which  if  fea 
no  regard  to? 

Several  paltry  scribblers  and  decSaimen  k>^ 
done  me  the  honour  to  be  doll  vpoo  bk  ia  rriir- 
tioDs  of  this  nature ;  bat,  notsrlthstaading  my  aaw 
has  been  sometimes  traduced  by  tbb  coatcaiptW' 
tribe  of  men,  1  have  hitherto  avoided  all  aaina^ 
versions  upon  them.  The  tmtb  of  It  It,  1  am  afrad 
of  making  them  appear  coosideralrfe  by  takix 
notice  of  diem,  for  they  are  like  tboie  isspfrccf- 
tible  insects  w  hich  are  discovered  by  the  micraeefr. 
and  cannot  be  made  the  sul^ccc  of  obsfrvaiwi 
without  being  magnified. 

Having  mentioned  those  few  who  have  ^mi 
thenmelyet  the  enemiei  of  tbb  paper,  I  shadid  ^ 
very  nngratefal  to  the  public,  did  1  not  at  thr  tM* 
time  testify  my  gratitude  to  tfaoae  who  are  >^ 
friends,  in  which  number  I  may  rcckoa  maai  ^ 
the  most  dbtingaished  persoat  of  all  eanA*<i«*> 
partiet,  and  profetsioot,  ia  the  Isle  of  Grmt  Brv- 
tain.    I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  tUak  Ihb  affra^ 
tion  b  to  much  due  to  the  perforanaee  m  la  the  d^ 
sign.    There  it,  and  ever  will  be,  jntike 
in  the  worid,  to  aflTord  patronage  and 
for  those  who  endeavour  to  advance  tw^^f^*'^ 
tae,  without  regard  to  the  pnmJnns  and  |»g^** 
of  any  particular  cause  or  fitction.    If  I  kB«»  v 
other  merit  in  me.  It  b  that  I  have  utmfM^^  ^ 
the  batteriet  of  Hdkale.    They  hate  hfO  r^ 
rally  ptanted  ajpaiost  persons  who  bma  ^f^ 
terioot  nJSbm  thao ahMrd &  ornt  hcMt  hiat si^ 
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er  at  what  ii  anfeBbionable  than  what  is  vici- 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  eodeavoured  to 
<*  nothing  ridicoloos  that  b  not  in  some  mea- 
crimioal.  I  have  set  op  the  immoral  man  as 
object  of  deriflon.  In  short,  if*  I  have  not 
led  a  new  weapon  against  Tice  and  irrelif^ion, 
ve  a(  least  shown  how  that  weapon  may  be 
to  a  rifht  Q<e  which  has  so  often  fonght  the 
\n  of  impiety  and  profancoesE. 
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uid  dcceaij  qntid  non  ;  quo  virtus,  guojtr&i  error. 

HOtL  An  PocL  ver.  308. 

hat  fit,  what  not;  what  excellent,  or  HL 

ROSCOMMON. 

« 

:e  two  or  three  writers  of  comedy,  who  are 
living,  have  taken  their  farewell  of  the  stage, 
e  who  succeed  them,  finding  themselves  .-inca- 
le  of  rising  up  to  their  wit,  nomonr,  and  good 
e,  have  only  imitated  them  in  some  of  those 
e  unguarded  strokes,  in  which  they  complied 
]  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  more  vicious  part  of 
r  audience.  When  persons  of  a  low  genius  at- 
pt  this  kind  of  writing,  they  know  no  differ- 
i  between  being  merry  and  being  lewd.  It 
ith  an  eye  to  some  of  these  degenerate  compo- 
ins  that  I  have  written  the  following  discourse, 
^ere  our  English  stage  but  half  so  virtuous  as 
of  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  we  should  quickly 
the  influence  of  it  in  the  behavionr  of  all  the 
ter  part  of  mankind.  It  would  not  be  fashion- 
:  to  ridicule  religion,  or  its  professors ;  the  man 
pleasure  would  not  be  the  complete  gentleman  $ 
ity  would  be  out  of  countenance ;  and  every 
lity  which  is  ornamental  to  human  nature, 
lid  meet  with  that  esteem  which  is  due  to  iL 
f  the  English  stage  were  under  the  same  regu- 
oDs  the  Athenian  was  formerly,  it  would  have 
same  effect  that  had,  in  recommending  the  re- 
>o,  the  government,  and  public  worship  of  its 
ntry.  Yf  ere  our  plays  subject  to  proper  i  ospec- 
ta  and  limitatiomi,  we  might  not  only  pass  away 
^^al  of  our  vacant  hours  in  the  highest  enter- 
iment,  but  should  always  rise  from  them  wiser 
better  than  we  tut  down  to  them, 
t  is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  things  in  our 
,  that  the  lewdness  of  our  tlieatre  should  be  so 
ih  complained  of,  so  well  eiposed,  and  so  little 
rcssed.  It  b  to  be  hoped  that  some  time  or 
cr  we  may  be  at  lebure  to  restrain  the  licen- 
tsness  of  the  theatre,  and  make  it  contribute  its 
itance  to  the  advancement  of  morality,  and  to 
reformation  of  the  age.  As  matters  stand  at 
sent,  multitndcfl  are  shot  out  from  this  noble 
rrsioo,  by  reason  of  those  abuses  and  corrup- 
ts that  accompany  it.  A  father  is  often  afraid 
t  his  daughter  should  be  ruined  by  those  entcr- 
iments,  which  were  invented  for  the  accomplish- 
ot  and  refining  of  human  nature.  The  Athenian 
I  Roman  plays  were  written  with  such  a  regard 
morality,  that  Socrates  wed  to  frequent  the 
S  and  Cicero  the  other. 

[t  happened  once,  indeed,  that  Cato  dropped 
0  the  Roman  4heatre,  when  the  Floralla  were 
be  represented!  and,  as  In  that  pcrfomance, 
ich  was  a  kind  of  religions  ceremony,  there  were 
eral  indecent  parts  to  be  acted,  the  people  re- 
ed to  see  them  whilst  Cato  was  present.  Mar- 
ly 00  this  hint,  made  the  following  epigram, 


which  we  must  suppose  was  applied  to  some  grave 
friend  of  his,  that  bad  been  accidentally  present 
at  some  such  entertainment. 

'  Noutajoeof^  dtUcc  cum  iacrum  Hone, 
Fatmque  Iuau»,  tt  iictntutm  vulgi. 
Cur  in  tfuatmntf  Cato «rpe?e,  renisfi T 
An  idto  tantum  ventraa,  ut  exirt*V 

Epig.  i.  I.  1, 

*  Why  do6t  thou  come,  great  censor  of  the  age, 
To  see  the  loose  divenioni  of  the  stage  r 
With  awful  countenance,  and  brow  levere. 
What  tn  the  name  of  goodneM  dost  thou  here  f 
See  the  misM  crowd  i  now  giddy,  lewd,  and  vain ! 
Didst  thou  come  in,  but  to  go  out  again  f 

An  accident  of  this  nature  might  happen  once 
in  an  age  among  the  Greeks  or  Romans ;'  but  they 
were  too  wise  and  good  to  let  tlie  constant  nightly 
entertainment  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  people  of 
the  most  sense  and  virtue  could  not  be  at  it.  What- 
ever vices  are  represented  upon  the  stage,  they 
ought  to  be  so  marked  and  branded  by  the  poet,  as 
not  to  appear  either  laudable  or  amiable  in  the 
person  who  Is  tainted  with  them.  But  if  we  look 
Into  the  English  comedies  above  mentioned,  we 
would  think  they  were  formed  upon  a  quite  con- 
trary maxim,  and  that  this  rule,  though  it  held 
good  upon  the  heathen  stage,  was  not  to  be  re- 
garded in  Christian  theatres.  There  is  another 
rule  likewise,  which  was  observed  by  authors  of 
antiquity,  and  which  these  modern  geniuses  have 
no  regard  to,  and  that  was,  never  to  choose  an  im- 
proper subject  for  ridicule.  Now  a  subject  is  im- 
proper for  ridicule,  if  it  is  apt  to  stir  up  horror 
and  conuniseration  rather  than  laughter.  For  this 
reason,  w^  do  not  find  any  comedy,  in  so  polite  an 
author  as  Terence,  raised  upon  the  violations  of  the 
marriage-bed.  The  falsehood  of  the  wife  or  hus- 
band has  given  occasion  to  noble  tragedies ;  but  a 
Scipio  and  Lelius  would  have  looked  upon  incest 
or  murder  to  have  been  as  proper  subjects  for  co- 
medy. On  the  contrary,  cuckoldom  is  the  basis  of 
most  of  our  modern  plays.  If  an  alderman  ap- 
pears upon  the  stage,  yon  may  be  sure  it  is  in  or- 
der to  be  cuckolded.  An  husband  that  is  a  little 
grave  or  elderly,  generally  meets  with  the  same 
fate.  Knights  and  baronets,  country  squires,  and 
justices  of  the  quorum,  come  up  to  town  for  no 
other  purpose.  I  have  seen  poor  Dogget  cuckolded 
in  all  these  capacities.  In  short,  our  English 
writers  are  as  frequently  severe  upon  this  innocent 
unhappy  creature,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  a  cuckold,  as  the  ancient  comic  writers  were 
upon  an  eating  parasite,  or  a  vain-glorious  soldier. 

At  the  same  time  the  poet  so  contrives  matters, 
that  the  two  criminals  are  the  favourites  of  the 
audience.  We  sit  still,  and  wish  well  to  them 
through  the  whole  play,  are  pleased  when  they  meet 
with  proper  opportunities,  and  out  of  humour  when 
they  are  disappointed.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  ac- 
complished gentleman  upon  the  Lnglisft  stage  is  the 
person  that  is  familiar  with  other  men's  wives,  and 
indifferent  to  bis  own  x  as  the  fine  woman  is  gene- 
rally a  composition  of  fiprightlincss  and  falsehoodf 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  proceeds  from  barren^ 
ness  of  invention,  depravation  of  manners,  or  ig- 
norance of  mankind,  but  I  have  often  wondered 
that  our  ordinary  poets  cannot  frame  to  themselves 
the  idea  of  a  fine  man  who  Is  not  a  whoremaster, 
or  of  a  fine  woman  that  is  not  a  jilt. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  of  compiling  a  system 
of  ethics,  out  of  the  writings  of  those  corrupt 

goets,  under  the  title  of  Stage  Morality.    But  1 
ave  been  diverted  from  this  thought  by  a  project 
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which  has  been  execoted  by  an  iogenlons  gentle- 
man of  mv  acquaintance.  He  has  compoted,  it 
■eems,  the  history  of  a  yonnj;  fellow  who  lias  taken 
all  his  notions  of  the  world  from  the  stage,  and 
who  has  directed  himself  in  every  circamstance  of 
his  life  and  conversation,  by  the  maxims  and  ex- 
amples of  the  fine  gentleman  in  English  comedies. 
If  I  can  prevail  upon  him  to  give  me  a  copy  of 
this  new-fashioned  novel,  I  wUl  bestow  on  it  a 
place  in  my  works,  and  question  not  but  it  may 
have  as  good  an  effect  upon  the  drama  as  Don 
Quixote  had  npon  romance, 

C. 
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Tavrm  aiBfanouri  rt'Kvjrwany  ^vcrn  %inu» 

Long  exercise,  mjr  friend,  iowres  the  mind; 
And  what  we  once  dialik'd,  we  pleasing  find. 

Thsre  is  not  a  common  saying  which  has  a  better 
torn  of  sense  in  it,  than  what  we  often  hear  in  the 
mouths  of  the  vnlgar,  that  *  custom  is  a  second  na- 
ture.' It  is  indeed  able  to  form  the  man  anew, 
and  to  give  him  inclinations  and  capacities  alto* 
gether  different  from  those  be  was  born  with.  Dr, 
Plot,  in  his  history  of  Staffbrdahire,  tells  us  of  an 
idiot  that,  chancing  to  live  within  the  sound  of  a 
clock,  and  always  amusiog  himself  with  counting 
the  hour  of  the  day  whenever  the  clock  struck,  the 
clock  being  spoiled  by  some  accident,  the  idiot 
continued  to  strike  and  count  the  hour  without  the 
help  of  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done 
when  it  was  entire.  Though  I  dare  not  Touch  for 
the  tnith  of  this  story,  it  is  very  certain  that  cus- 
tom has  a  mechanical  effect  upon  the  body,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  has  a  very  extraordinary  influence 
npon  the  mind. 

I  sliall  in  this  paper  consider  one  yery  remark- 
able effect  which  custom  has  npon  human  nature, 
and  which,  if  rightly  observed,  may  ,Iead  us  into 
very  useful  rules  of  life.    What  I  shall  here  take 
notice  of  in  custom,  is  its  wonderful  eflicacy  In 
making  every  thing  pleasant  to  us.    A  person  who 
is  addicted  to  play  or  gaming,  though  he  took  but 
little  delight  in  it  at  first,  by  degrees  contracts  so 
strong  an  Inclination  towards  it,  and  gives  himself 
up  so  entirely  to  it,  that  it  seems  the  only  end  of 
his  being.    The  love  of  a  retired  or  busy  life  will 
grow  npon  a  man  insensibly,  as  he  is  conversant  in 
the  one  or  the  other,  till  he  is  utterly  unqualified 
for  relishing  that  to  which  he  has  been  for  some 
time  disused.    Nay,  a  man  may  smoke,  or  drink, 
or  take  snuff,  till  be  is  unable  to  pass  away  bis 
time  without  it ;  not  to  mention  how  our  delight  In 
any  particular  study,  art,  or  science,  rises  and  im- 
proves, in  proportion  to  the  application  which  we 
bestow  npon  it.    Thus  what  was  at  first  an  exer- 
cise, becomes  at  length  an  entertainment.  Our  em- 
ployments are  changed  into  our  diversions.    The 
mind  grows  fond  of  those  actions  she  is  accustomed 
to,  and  is  drawn  with  reluctancy  from  those  paths 
In  which  she  has  used  to  walk. 

Not  only  such  actions  as  were  at  fint  indifferent 
to  us,  but  even  such  as  are  painful,  will  by  custom 
and  practice  become  pleasant.  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
observes  in  his  natural  philosophy,  that  our  taste  is 
never  pleased  better  than  with  those  things  which 
at  first  created  a  disgust  in  it.  He  gives  particular 
instances  of  claret,  coffee,  and  other  liquors,  which 
the  palate  seldom  approves  npon  the  first  taste  | 


but  when  it  has  once  got  a  relish  ef  thes,p«cfaftf 
retains  It  for  life.  The  mind  is  coastitBied  afta 
the  same  manner,  and,  after  lisviag  habitaatei  her. 
self  to  any  particular  exerciae  or  eaplovmeal,  w 
only  loses  her  first  aversion  towards  it^  btf  ca^ 
ceives  a  certain  fondness  and  afectioa  far  iL  I 
have  heard  one  of  the  greatest  genioKs  this  agt  l« 
produced  *•  who  had  been  traified  op  ia  all  iW 
polite  studies  of  antiquity,  aiwre  ase,  apea  k* 
being  obliged  to  search  into  sevens!  nills  aad  n^ 
cords,  that,  notwithstanding  soch  an  emptoyf 
was  at  first  very  dry  and  irksooie  to  him,  he  *t  lis 
took  an  incredible  pleasure  in  it,  and  ^rdfitH 
it  even  to  the  reading  of  Virgil  or  Cicero.  TV 
reader  will  observe,  Uiat  I  have  not  here  tarn 
dered  custom  as  it  makes  things  easy,  bat  » a 
renders  them  delightfol ;  and  though  oihen  kn* 
often  made  the  same  refiections,  U  i»  ponble  thn 
may  not  have  drawn  those  uses  from  it,  wiibvbi-i 
I  intend  to  fill  the  remaining  part  of  thb  paper. 

If  we  consider  attentively  this  property  of  t» 
man  nature,  k  may  inatroct  us  ia  very  fme  bm*^ 
lities.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  have  no  mat  i* 
couraged  with  that  kind  of  life,  or  series  of  mctm, 
in  which  the  choice  of  otheit,  or  hit  own  ceo^ 
sities,  may  have  engaged  him.  It  may  perhaps  k 
very  disagreeable  to  him  at  first ;  bat  ose  aod  i^ 
plication  will  certainly  render  it  not  only  lea  ^ 
ful,  but  pleanng  aad  satisfactory. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  reii  oaaaniit  a 
every  one  that  admirable  precept  which  P«ia» 
gores  is  said  to  have  given  to  his  disciples,' aai 
which  that  philosopher  must  have  dnwn  traa  a: 
observation  I  have  enlarged  apoo,  Optktum  «ar 
genvt  eUgiio^  nam  cantueiuia  fmeiai  Jwamdiimmm 
*  Pitch  upon  that  coarse  of  life  which  n  the  mm 
excellent,  and  custom  will  reader  H  the  bmiI  4*- 
lightfnl.*  Men,  whose  circaaiitaiices  will 
them  to  choose  their  own  way  of  life,  are 
cusable  if  they  do  not  punoe  that  which  cker 
judgment  tells  them  is  the  BMMt  laadahle.  Jk 
voice  of  reason  is  more  to  be  regaided  thaa  tk 
bent  of  any  present  indlnatioo,  aiace,  by  the  nir 
above  menfloned,  incliaatioo  will  at  leogth  earn 
over  to  reason,  though  we  can  never  Csree  nam 
to  comply  with  Inclination. 

In  the  third  place,  this  obtervatioa  amy  tnel 
the  most  sensual  and  irrelicions  saaa  to  airrlsii 
those  hardships  and  dificolties  which  aic  apt  i» 
discourage  him  from  the  pratecntioa  of  a  vinwa 
life.  «  The  gods,'  said  Heslod,  *  have  placed  la- 
bour before  virtoef ;  the  way  to  her  is  at  hv 
rough  and  difficult;  but  grows  aMre  esMsth  sm 
easy  the  further  yon  advance  la  It.*  7%t  man  «^ 
proceeds  in  it  with  steadiness  and  resolatloa,  «> 
in  a  little  time  find  that  *  her  wayt  are  uran  ^ 
pleasantness,  and  that  all  her  paths  are  peace.' 

To  enforce  this  cooslderatiea, 
observe,  that  the  practice  of  reUgioa  wiO  aac  tah 
be  attended  with  that  pleasare  whkh  aatwair 
accompanies  those  actions  to  which  we  are  hs^ 
tuated,  but  with  those  sopcraaatfrary  ioys  of  hMH 
that  rise  from  the  conscioosoea  of  am  a  plea«r. 
from  the  satisfaction  of  afting  ap  to  the  ikutn 
of  reason,  and  from  the  proqiect  af  aa  happ;  ^^ 
mortality. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  may  leva  fram  thif  s^ 
servation  which  we  have  made  aa  the  mi$i  sf 
man,  to  take  partkalar  care,  when  we  afv  ■>* 
settled  in  "" 

quently  in 


LK&e  psrciciii«r  cafVy  wava  wv  «>«  ^-^ 

a  regular  oourae  of  life,  how  wttaah^ 
ndulge  ounelves  ia  aay  the  mmL  Isa^ 
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t  diTendom  and  eDterfaSomcntii  sioee  t!ie  miod 
)  inseosibly  fall  olT  from  the  relish  of  vlrtiioaf 
ions,  and,  by  dq^ees,  eichange  that  pleasure 
ch  it  takes  In  the  performance  of  its  duty,  for 
gh(9  of  a  much  more  inferior  and  nnprofltable 
!irf. 

be  last  use  which  I  shall  make  of  this  remark- 
:  property  in  hmaaD  nature,  of  hc\u%  delij^ted 

I  rhoae  actions  to  which  it  is  accnstomed,  Is,  to 
r  bow  absolutely  necessary i  it  is  for  us  to  gain 
its  of  virtue  in  this  life,  if  we  would  enjoy  the 
Mires  of  the  next.  The  state  of  bliss  we  call 
ven  will  not  be  capable  of  affecting  those 
Is  which  are  not  thus  qualified  for  it;  we  must, 
lis  world,  gain  a  relish  of  troth  and  virtue,  if 
would  be  able  to  taste  Ihat  knowledge  and 
ection,  which  are  to  make  us  happy  In  the 
.  The  seeds  of  those  spiritual  ^oys  and  rap- 
I,  which  are  io  rise  up  and  flourish  in  the  soul 

II  eternity,  must  be  planted  in  her  during  this 
present  state  of  probation.  In  short.  Heaven 
t  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  the  reward,  but  as 
latoral  effect  of  a  religious  life. 

a  tlie  other  hand,  those  evil  spirits,  who,  by 
custom,  have  contracted  in  the  body  habits 
tst  and  sensuality,  malice  and  revenge,  an  aver- 
to  every  thing  that  is  good,  just,  or  laudable, 
latomlly  seasoned  and  prepared  for  pain  and 
ry.  Their  torments  have  already  taken  root  in 
I ;  they  cannot  be  happy  when  divested  of  the 
r,  unless  we  may  suppose^  that  Providence  will 
manner  create  them  anew,  and  work  a  mi- 
i  in  the  rectification  of  their  faculties.  They 
,  indeed,  taste  a  kind  of  malignant  pleasure  in 
(  actions  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  whilst 
lis  life;  but  when  they  are  removed  from  all 
'  objects  which  are  here  apt  to  gratify  them, 
will  njitorally  become  their  own  tormentors, 
cherish  in  themselves  those  painful  habits  of 
I  which  are  called  in  scripture  phrase, '  the 
a  which  never  dies,*  This  notion  of  heaven 
liell  is  so  very  conformable  to  the  light  of  na- 
that  il  was  discovert  by  several  of  the  most 
led  heathens.  It  has  been  finely  improved  by 
f  eminent  divines  of  the  last  age,  as  in  parti- 
'  by  Archbishop  Tillotson  and  Dr.  Sherlock : 
here  is  none  who  haa  raised  such  noble  specu- 
Bs  upon  it  as  Dr.  Scott,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
itjan  Life,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
nal  schemes  of  divinity  that  b  written  in  our 
ae,  or  in  any  other.  That  excellent  author  has 
n  how  every  particular  custom  and  habit  of 
e  will,  in  its  own  nature,  produce  the  heaven, 
state  of  happiness,  in  him  who  shall  hereafter 
tise  it :  as,  on  the  contrary,  how  every  custom 
ibit  of  vice  will  be  the  natural  hell  of  him  in 
a  it  sobsbts. 


Disosr. 
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^M48.    MONDAY,  AUGUST  4,  1712. 

J^xtUau  hoe  aUqkid  quandoqve  andebu. 

JUV.  Sst.  li.  Tcr.  82. 

In  time  tn  greater  bosencM  y«uMl  proceed. 

first  Btept  towards  ill  are  very  carefully  io  be 
led,  for  men  insensibly  go  on  when  they  are 
entered,  and  do  not  keep  up  a  lively  abhor- 
e  of  the  least  unworthinesa.  There  is  a  certain 
»loa9  falsehood  that  people  indulge  themselves 
»hich  ouglk  to  be  had  in  greater  detestation 
it  commonly  meets  with.     Wliat  i  mean  is,  a 


neglect  of  promisea  made  on  small  and  indifferent 
occasions,  such  as  parties  of  pleasure,  entertain- 
ments, and  sometimes  meetings  out  of  curiosity,  in 
men  of  like  focultles,  to  be  in  each  other's  coo:^ 
pany.  There  are  many  causes  to  which  one  may 
assign  this  light  infidelity.  Jack  Sippet  never 
keeps  the  hour  he  has  appointed  to  come  to  a 
friend*s  to  dinner;  but  he  is  an  insignificant  fellow 
who  does  it  out  of  vanity.  He  could  never,  he 
knows,  make  any  figure  in  company,  but  by  giving 
a  little  disturbance  at  his  entry,and  therefore  takes 
care  to  drop  in  when  he  thinks  you  are  just  seated. 
He  takes  his  place  after  having  discomposed  every 
body,  and  desires  there  may  be  no  ceremony;  then 
does  he  becin  to  call  himself  the  saddest  fellow^  in 
disappointing  so  many  places  as  he  was  invited  to 
elsewhere.  It  is  the  fop's  vanity  to  name  houses 
of  better  cheer,  and  to  acquaint  you  that  he  chose 
yours  out  of  ten  dinners  which  be  was  obliged  to 
be  at  that  day.  The  last  time  I  had  the  fortune 
to  eat  with  him,  he  was  imagining  how  very  fat  he 
should  have  been  had  he  eaten  all  he  had  ever  been 
invited  to.  But  it  is  impertinent  to  dwell  opon 
the  manners  of  such  a  wretch  as  obliges  all  whom 
he  disappoints,  though  his  circumstances  constrain 
them  to  be  civil  io  him.  But  there  are  those  that 
every  one  would  be  glad  to  see,  who  fall  into  the 
same  detestable  habit.  It  b  a  merciless  thing  that 
any  one  can  be  at  ease,  and  suppose  a  set  of  people 
who  have  a  kindness  for  him,  at  that  moment 
waiting  out  of  respect  to  him,  and  refusing  to  taste 
their  food  or  conversation,  with  the  utmost  impa- 
tience. One  of  these  promisers  sometimes  shall 
make  his  excuses  for  not  coming  at  all,  so  late  that 
half  the  company  have  only  to  lament,  that  they 
have  neglected  matters  of  moment  to  meet  him 
whom  they  find  a  trifler.  They  immediately  re- 
pent of  the  value  they  had  for  him ;  and  such  treat- 
ment repeated,  makes  company  never  depend  opon 
hb  promises  any  more ;  so  that  he  often  corner  at 
the  middle  of  a  meal,  where  he  b  secretly  slighted 
by  the  persons  with  whom  he  eats,  and  cursed  by 
the  servants,  whose  dinner  is  delayed  by  his  pro- 
longing their  master's  entertainment.  It  is  won- 
derful that  men  guilty  this  way  could  never  have 
observed,  that  the  whiiing  time,  and  gathering 
together,  and  waiting  a  little  before  dinner,  b  the 
most  awkwardly  passed  away  of  any  part  in  the 
four-and-twenty  hooiK.  If  they  did  think  at  all^ 
they  would  reflect  upon  their  guilt,  in  lengthening 
such  a  suspension  of  agreeable  life.  The  constant 
offending  thb  way,  has  in  a  degree  an  effect  upon 
the  honesty  of  his  mind  who  is  guilty  of  it,  as  com- 
mon swearing  is  a  kind  of  habitual  perjury.  It 
makes  the  soid  unattentive  to  what  an  oath  is,  even 
while  it  utters  it  at  the  lips.  Phocion  beholding  a 
wordy  orator,  while  he  was  making  a  magnificent 
speech  to  the  people,  full  of  vain  promises ;  '  Mc,- 
thinks,*  said  he,  *  I  am  now  fixing  my  eyes  upon  a 
cypress-tree ;  it  has  all  the  pomp  and  beauty  ima- 
ginable in  its  branches,  leaves,  and  height,  but, 
alas  I  it  bean  no  fruit.' 

Though  the  expectation  which  b  raised  by  im- 
pertinent promises  is  thus  barren,  their  confidence, 
even  after  failures,  is  so  great,  that  they  subsist  by 
still  prombing  on.  I  have  heretofore  discoursed  of 
the  insignificant  liar,  the  boaster,  and  tt!e  castle- 
builder  *,  and  treated  them  as  no  ill-designing  men 
(though  they  are  to  be  placed  among  the  frivolously 
false  ones),  but  persons  who  fall  into  that  way 
purely  to  recommend  themselves  by  their  vi\aci- 
ties;  but  indeed  I  cannot  let  heedless  promisers. 
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thou^  in  the' most  minute  circnmstances,  pass  with 
bo  slight  a  censure.  If  a  man  should  take  a  reso- 
lution to  pay  only  sums  above  an  hundred  pounds, 
and  yet  contract  with  different  people  debts  of 
iive  and  ten,  how  long  can  we  snppose  he  will 
keep  his  credit }  This  man  will  as  long  support  his 
good  name  in  business^  as  he  will  in  conversation, 
who  without  difficulty  makes  assignations  which  be 
is  indifferent  wbeihrr  he  keeps  or  not. 

I  am  the  more  severe  upon  this  vice,  because  1 1 
have  been  so  unfortunate  to  be  a  very  great  cii* 
minal  myself.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  and  all  my 
other  friends  who  are  scrupulous  to  promises  of 
the  meanest  consideration  imaginablf,  from  an 
habit  of  virtue  that  way,  have  often  upbraided  me 
|viih  it.  I  take  shame  upon  myself  fpr  this  crime, 
and  more  particularly  for  the  greatest  I  ever  com- 
mitted of  the  sort,  that  when  as  agreeable  a  com- 
pany of  gentlemen  and  ladies  as  ever  were  got 
together,  and  I  forsooth,  Mr.  Spectator,  to  be  of 
the  party  with  women  of  merit,  like  a  booby  as  I 
was,  mistook  toe  time  of  meeting,  and  came  tbe 
flight  following,  I  wish  every  fool^  who  is  negli- 
gent in  this  kind,'roay  have  as  great  a  loss  as  I  had 
*in  this;  for  the  same  company  will  never  meet 
more,  but  are  dispersed  into  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  1  am  left  under  the  compunction  that 
)  deserve,  in  so  many  different  places  to  be  called 
a  trifler. 

This  fault  is  sometimes  to  be  accounted  for,  when 
desirable  people  are  fearful  of  appearing  precise 
and  reserve4  bs,  denials;  but  they  will  find  the 
apprehension  of  that  imputation  will  betray  them 
into  a  childish  impotence  of  mind,  and  make  them 
promise  all  who  are  so  kind  to  ask  it  of  them. 
This  leads  such  soft  creatures  into  the  misfortune 
of  seeming  to  retnrn  overtures  of  good-will  with 
ingratitude.  The  first  steps  in  the  breach  of  a 
man^s  integrity  are  much  more  important  than  men 
are  aware  of.  The  man  who  scruples  not  break- 
ing his  word  in  little  things,  would  not  suffer  in  his 
own  conscience  so  great  pain  for  failures  of  con- 
sequence, as  he  who  thinks  every  little  offence 
against  truth  and  justice  a  disparagement.  We 
should  not  make  any  thing  we  ourselves  diapprove 
habitual  to  us,  if  we  would,  be  sure  of  our  inte- 
grity. 

1  remember  a  falsehood  of  the  trivial  sort, though 
pot  in  relation  to  assignations,  that  exposed  a  man 
io  a  very  uneasy  adventure.  Will  Trap  and  Jack 
Stint  were  chamber-fellows  in  the  Inner  Temple 
about  twenty-five  years  ago.  They  one  night  sat 
In  the  pit  together  at  a  comedy,  where  they  both 
observed  and  liked  the  same  young  woman  in  the 
boies.  Their  kindness  for  her  entered  both  hearts 
deeper  than  they  imagined.  Stint  had  a  good  fa- 
culty in  writing  letters  of  love,  and  made  hb  ad- 
dress privately  that  way ;  while  Trap  proceeded 
in  the  ordinary  course,  by  money  and  her  waiting- 
maid.  The  lady  gave  them  both  encouragement, 
receiving  Trap  Into  the  utmost  favour,  and  answer- 
ing at  the  same  time  Stint's  letten,  and  giving  him 
appointments  at  third  places.  Trap  began  to  sus- 
pect th^  epistolary  correspondence  of  his  friend, 
and  discoverefl  also  that  Stint  opened  ail  his  letters 
ivhich  came  to  their  common  lodgings,  in  order  to 
form  his  own  assignations.  After  much  anxiety 
and  restlessness,  Trap  came  to  a  resolution,  which 
he  thought  would  break  off  their  commerce  with 
one  another  without  any  baxardous  explanation. 
He  therefore  writ  a  letter  in  a  feigned  hand  to 
Mr.  Trap,  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple.  Stint, 
according  to  custom,  seized  and  opened  it,  and 
ftB$  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  inside  directed 


to  himself,  when,  with  great  pertarbatiDO  of  tfu* 
he  read  as  follows : 

'  MB.  BTTNT, 

'  You  have  gained  a  slight  satufiMtloo  at  the  n- 
pense  of  doing  a  very  heinous  crime.  At  the  pre 
of  a  faithful  friend  yon  have  obtaiaed  aa  turn 
stant  mistress.  I  rejoice  la  this  expedkat  I  bu 
thought  of  to  break  my  mlad  to  yoa,  and  tf  D  >«! 
yon  are  a  base  fellow,  by  a  means  which  d«ci  ;> 
expose  you  to  the  affront  except  yoa  dcwne 
I  know,  sir,  as  criminal  as  yoo  are,  yoa  hare  t  \ 
shame  enough  to  avenge  yourself  against  the  hir<- 
nesB  of  any  one  that  should  publicly  tell  yotof : 
I  therefore,  who  have  received  so  maay  ircm 
hurts  from  yoo,  shall  take  satisfaction  with  atm 
to  myself.  I  call  yon  base,  and  yoo  must  bnr  . 
or  acknowledge  it ;  I  triumph  over  yoo  tint  m 
cannot  come  at  me ;  nor  do  I  think  it  diskoon^ 
able  to  come  in  armoor  to  assault  hioi,  «ho  vaii 
ambuscade  when  he  wounded  me. 

'  What  need  more  be  said  to  cooviaee  ;ot  d 
being  guilty  of  the  basest  piactiee  tmaginahk.tbi 
that  it  is  such  as  has  made  yoa  liable  to  be  utK:* 
after  this  manner,  while  yoa  yoandf  canaot  ■ 
your  own  conscience  bat  aUow  tbe  justice  vf  oi 
upbraid ings  of 

'  Your  injored  friend, 

*  W.  TWf .' 
STBELB.  t 
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When  I  reflect  upon  my  laboaii  for  the  pt^- 
I  cannot  but  observe,  that  part  of  tbe  specie*.  * 
which  I  profess  myself  a  fnead  and  gnrtfiM,  ■ 
sometimes  treated  with  severity;  that  is,  iWrfc* 
in  my  writings  many  descriptions  givea  of  ill  f^ 
sons,  and  not  any  direct  eocomlnm  made  of  ts« 
who  ar6  good.  When  I  was  convioopd  of  li* 
error,  I  could  not  but  immediately  call  to  miS 
several  of  the  fair  sex  of  my  acqaaiataace,  vi" 
characters  deserve  to  be  transsnitted  to  psan' 
in  writings  which  will  long  oatlive  mine.  V  i 
do  not  think  that  a  reason  why  I  shoold  B«r-* 
them  their  place  in  my  diuroal  at  long  »ii  •• 
last.  For  the  service  therefore,  of  aij  fcat* 
readers,  I  shall  single  out  somecharactenof  aa^ 
wives,  and  widows,  which  deserve  the  intot* 
of  tbe  sex.  She  who  shaU  lead  this  naiD  >£  - 
trious  number  of  btfroines  shall  be  the  aaa^ 
Fidelia. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  partkalar  parti »  "^ 
character,  it  is  necessary  to  preface,  that  ibr  i^  c^ 
only  child  of  a  decrepit  father,  whose  lift  n  b^ 
up  in  hera.  This  gentleman  has  used  FideUa  ««• 
her  cradle  with  all  the  tcodemess  ioagiaablr*  •*< 
has  viewed  her  growing  perfectioBi  «iib  i^  F* 
tiality  of  a  parent,  that  soon  thought  hrr  afttm- 
plished  above  the  childrea  of  all  other  wA  » 
never  thought  she  was  come  to  the  otBoa  i^f^lT 
meat  of  which  she  henelf  was  capaUr.  1^  ^ 
nesB  has  had  very  happy  eiccts  apoa  ha  «**  ^^ 
pincss;  fbr  she  reads,  nw  daaces,  ahe  a^^  ■"  "^ 
spinet  and  lute  to  the  atosast  perfectiio:  •«!"[ 
lady's  ose  of  all  thcM  ezeell«Bctcs  h  »  *'^. 
the  old  man  In  his  easy  chair,  whea  ^  »*^ 
thepangtofacbrooicaldistaipcr.  ffMh*''^ 


9. 

e  tweilty-third  year  of  her  a^;  but  the  applU 
>n  of  maoy  lovers,  her  vigorous  time  of  life,  oer 
k  sense  of  all  that  is  truly  gallant  and  elegant 
le  enjoyment  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  are  not 

to  draw  her  from  the  side  of  her  good  old 
T.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  aiTec- 
so  pure  and  angelic  as  that  of  a  father  to  a 
hter.  He  beholds  her  both  with,  and  without, 
rd  to  her  sex.  In  love  to  onr  wives  there  if 
e,  to  onr  sons  there  is  ambition;  but  in  that 
ir  daughters,  there  ib  something  which  there 
no  words  tu  express.  Her  life  is  designed 
ly  domestic,  and  she  is  so  ready  a  friend  and 
lanion,  that  every  thing  that  passes  about  a 

is  accompanied  with  the  idea  of  her  pre- 
Her  sex  also  is  naturally  so  much  exposed 
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Fidelia,  who  gives  him  ifp  her  ydnth,  does  not 
think  it  any  great  sacrifice  to  add  to  it  the  spoiling 
of  her  dresi.  Her  care  and  exactness  in  her  habit, 
convince  her  father  of  the  alacrity  of  her  mind ;  and 
she  has  of  all  women  the  best  foundation  for  affect- 
ing (he  praise  of  a  scheming  n^ligence.  What  adds 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  good  old  man  is,  that 
Fidelia,  where  merit  and  fortune  cannot  be  overo 
looked  by  epistolary  lovers,  reads  over  the  ac- 
counts of  her  conquests,  plays  on  her  spinet  the 
gayest  airs  (and  while  she  is  doing  so,  you  would 
think  her  formed  only  for  gallantry),  to  intimate  to 
him  the  pleasures  ($he  despises  for  his  sake. 

Those  who  think  themselves  the  pattern  of  good- 
breeding  and  giillantry  would  be  astonished  to  hear 

^ ^      _    that,  in  those  intervals  when  the  old  gentleman  Is 

izard,  both  as  to  fortune  and  innocence,  that  I  at  ease,  and  can  bear  company,  there  are  at  his 


is  perhaps  a  new  cause  of  fondness  arising 
.  that  consideration  also.   None  but  fathers  can 

a  true  sense  of  these  sort  of  pleasures  and 
itions  $  but  my  familiarity  with  the  f«ither  of 
'lia,  makes  me  let  drop  the  words  which  I  have 
d  him  speak,  and  observe  upon  his  tenderness 
irds  her. 

idelia,  on  her  part,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  as 
tmpiished  as  she  ia,  with  all  her  beauty,  wit, 
and  mien,  employs  her  whole  time  in  care  and 
ndance  upon  her  father.    How  have  1  been 
rmed  to  see  one  of  the  most  beauteous  women 
igc  has  produced,  on  her  knees,  helping  on  an 
maD*s  slipper  1    Her  filial  regard   to  him  is 
t  she  makes  her  divenioo,  her  business,  and 
glory.    When  she  was  asked  by  a  friend  of  her 
sased  mother  to  admit  of  the  courtship  of  her 
she  answered,  that  she  bad  a  great  respect  and 
titude  to  her  for  the  overture  in  behalf  of  one 
near  to  her,  but  that  during  her  fathers  life  she 
lid  admit  into  her  heart  no  value  for  any  thing 
t  should  interfere  with  her  endeavour  to  make 
remains  of  life  as  happy  and  easy  as  could  be 
reeled  in  his  circumstances.    The  lady  admo- 
icd  her  of  the  prime  of  life  with  a  smile*;  which 
lelia  answered  with  a  frankness  that  always  at- 
ds  unfeigned  virtue :  *  It  is  true,  madam,  there 
>  be  sure  very  great  satisfactions  to  be  expected 
the  commerce  of  a  man  of  honour,  whom  one 
derly  loves;  but  I  find  so  much  satisfaction  in 
reflection,  how  much  I  mitigate  a  good  man*i 
Ds,  whose  welfare  depends  upon  my  assiduity 
)ut  him,  that  I  willingly  exclude  the  loose  gra- 
cations  of  passion  for  the  solid  reflections  of 
ly-    1  know  not  whether  any  man's  wife  would 
allowed,  and  (what  i  still  more  fear)  I  knovf 
t  whether  I,  a  wife,  should  be  wilting  to  be  as 
icious  as  I  am  at  pretent  about  my  parent.*    The 
ppy  father  has  her  declaration  that  she  will  not 
ury  during  his  life,  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
it  resolution  not  uneasy  to  her.    Were  one  to 
tint  filial  affection  in  its  utmost  beauty,  he  could 
*  have  a  more  lively  idea  of  it  than  in  beholding 
delta  serving  her  father  at  his  hours  of  rising, 
eals,  and  rest. 

^hen  tlic  general  crowd  of  female  youth  are 
•nsoittng  their  glasses,  preparing  for  balls,  assem- 
>e&,  or  plays;  for  a  young  lady,  who  could  be 
garded  among  the  foreoiost  in  those  places,  either 
»r  her  person,  wit,  fortune,  or  conversation,  and 
^  contemn  all  these  entertainments,  to  sweeten 
^  heavy  hours  of  a  decrepit  parent,  b  a  resigna- 
00  truly  heroic.  Fidelia  performs  the  duty  of  a 
<"%  with  all  the  beauty  of  a  bride ;  nor  does  she 
fglect  her  person,  because  of  her  attendance  on 
^?>^hen  he  is  too  ill  to 'receive  company  to 
room  the  may  make  ao  appearance. 


house,  in  the  mo^t  regular  order,  assemSlies  of 
people  of  the  highest  merit ;  where  there  is  con 
versation  without  mention  of  the  faults  of  the  ab- 
sent, benevolence  between  men  and  women  with- 
out passion,  and  the  highest  subjects  of  morality 
treated  of  as  natural  and  accidental  discourse;  all 
which  is  owing  to  the  genius  of  Fidelia,  who  at 
once  makes  her  father's  way  to  another  world  easy^ 
and  herself  capable  of  being  an  honour  to  his  nam* 
In  this. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  WAS  the  other  day  at  the  Bear-garden  In  hopes 
to  have  seen  your  short  face  * ;  but  not  being  so 
fortunate,  I  must  tell  you,  by  way  of  letter,  that 
there  is  a  mystery  among  the  gladiators  which  has 
escaped  your  spectatorial  penetration.  For,  being 
in  a  box  at  an  alehouse  near  that  renowned  seat  of 
honour  above  mentioned,  I  overheard  two  missters 
of  the  science  agreeing  to  quarrel  on  the  next  op- 
portunity. This  was  to  happen  In  a  company  of 
a  set  of  the  fraternity  of  basket-hilts,  who  were 
to  meet  that  evening.  When  this  was  settled,  one 
asked  the  other,  **  Will  you  give  cuts  or  receive  ?*' 
The  other  answered,  **  Receive."  It  was  replied, 
^  Are  yon  a  passionate .  man  ?**—*'  No,  provided 
you  cut  no  more  nor  no  deeper  than  we  agree."  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  you  with  this,  that 
the  people  may  not  pay  their  money  for  fighting, 
and  be  cheated. 

'  Your  humble  servant, 

'  SCABBARD  RVSTT.* 

r. 
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Qu^trtndapecuniapritnum 

Virtvu  poU  nummos. 

HOR.  Ep.  i.  L  1.  ver.  53. 


>Get  money,  money  •till : 


And  then  let  virtue  follow,  if  she  will. 

POPE. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  All  men,  through  different  paths,  inake  at  thiT 
same  common  thing,  money  t ;  and  it  is  to  her  wa 
owe  the  politician,  the  merchant,  and  the  lawyer; 
nay,  to  be  free  with  you,  I  believe  to  that  also  we 
are  beholden  for  our  Spectator.  I  am  apt  to  think, 
that  could  we  look  into  our  own  hearts,  we  should 
see  money  engraved  in  them  In  more  lively  and 
moving  characters  than  self-preservation ;  for  whtf 
can  reflect  upon  the  mercnuit  hohting  sail  in  a 
doubtful  pursuit  of  her,  and  all  mankind  sacrificing 
their  qoiet  to  her,  but  must  perceive  that  the  cha^^ 
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racten  of  Belf-preservation  (which  were  doabtless 
origioally  the  brightest)  are  rallied,  if  oot  wholly 
defaced  i  and  that  those  of  money  (which  at  first 
was  only  valuable  as  a  mean  to  security)  are  of 
late  so  brightened,  that  the  chararters  of  self-pre* 
iervation,  like  a  less  light  set  by  a  greater,  are  be> 
come  almost  imperceptible  ?  Thus  has  money  got 
the  upper-band  of  what  all  mankind  formerly 
thought  most  dear,  viz.  security:  and  I  wish  I 
could  say  she  had  here  put  a  stop  to  her  victories ; 
but,  alas !  common  honesty  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her. 
This  is  the  way  scholastic  men  talk  of  the  greatest 
good  in  the  world :  but  I,  a  tradesman,  slmll  give 
yon  another  account  of  this  matter  in  the  plain 
narrative  of  my  own  life.  I  think  it  proper,  in 
the  first  place,  to  acquaint  my  readers  that,  since 
my  setting  out  in  the  world,  which  was  in  the  year 
1660,  I  never  wanted  money;  having  begun  with 
an  indifferent  good  stock  in  the  tobacco  trade,  to 
which  I  was  bred :  and  by  the  continual  successes 
it  has  pleased  Providence  to  bless  my  endeavours 
with,  I  am  at  last  arrived  at  what  they  call-  a 
plumb  *.  To  uphold  my  discourse  in  the  manner 
of  your  wits  or  philosophers,  by  speaking  fine 
things,  or  drawing  inferences,  as  they  pretend, 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  I  account  it  vain ; 
having  never  found  any  thing  in  the  writings  of 
such  men,  that  did  not  savour  more  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  brain,  or  what  is  styled  speculation,  than 
of  sound  judgment  or  profitable  observation.  I 
will  readily  grant  indeed,  that  there  is  what  the 
wits  call  natural  in  their  talk ;  which  is  the  ntmost 
(hose  curious  authors  can  assume  to  themselves,  and 
is  indeed  all  they  endeavour  at,  for  they  are  but 
lamentable  teachers.  And  what,  I  pray,  is  natu- 
ral? That  which  is  pleasing  and  easy?  And  what 
are  pleasing  and  easy  ?  Forsooth,  a  new  thought 
or  conceit  dressed  up  in  smooth  quaint  language, 
to  make  you  smile  and  wag  your  bead,  as  being 
what  you  never  imagined  before,  and  yet  wonder 
why  you  bad  not ;  mere  frothy  amusements,  fit  only 
for  boys  or  silly  women  to  be  caught  with! 

'  It  is  not  my  present  intention  to  instruct  my 
readers  in  the  methods  of  acquiring  riches;  that 
may  be  the  work  of  another  essay :  but  to  exhibit 
the  real  and  solid  advantages  I  have  found  by  them 
in  my  long  and  manifold  eiperience  f  nor  yet  all 
the  advantages  of  so  worthy  and  valuable  a  bless- 
^"^Si  (for  who  does  not  know  or  imagine  the  com- 
forts of  being  warm,  or  living  at  ease,  and  that 
power  and  pre-eminence  are  their  inseparable  at* 
tendants  ?)  but  only  to  instance  the  great  supports 
they  afford  us  under  the  severest  ^amities  and 
misfortunes;  (o  show  that  the  love  of  them  is  a 
special  antidote  against  immorality  and  vice ;  and 
that  the  same  does  likewise  naturally  dispose  men 
to  actions  of  piety  and  devotion.  All  which  I  can 
make  out  by  ray  own  experience,  who  think  my- 
self no  ways  particular  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
nor  better  nor  worse  by  nature  than  generally 
other  men  are. 

*  In  the  year  1665,  when  the  sickness  f  was^  I 
lost  by  it  my  wife  and  two  children,  which  were 
all  my  stoclt.  Probably  I  might  have  liad  more, 
considering  I  was  married  between  four  and  five 
years;  but  finding  her  to  be  a  teeming  woman,  I 
was  careful,  as  having  then  little  above  a  brace  of 
thousand  pounds  to  carry  on  my  trade,  and  main- 
tain a  family  with.  I  loved  them  as  usually  men 
.do  their  wives  and  children,  and  therefore  could 
not  resist  the  first  impulses  of  nature  on  so  wound- 
log  a  lo«;  but  I  quickly  roused  myself,  tuid  found 
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means  to  alleviate,  and  at  i«t  eosqaerf  mj  al^* 
tion,  by  reflecting  how  that  she  aad  her  chd4m 
having  been  no  great  expense  to  me,  the  beat  pur 
of  her  fortune  was  still  left «  that  aj  chavge  hcirc 
reduced  to  myself,  a  joorneymaa,  asd  a  nu'. 
I  might  live  far  cheaper  than  before;  aad  tkai 
being  now  a  childless  widower,  1  nsight  pei^ 
marry  a  no  less  deserving  wosnao,  and  with  a  ■».: 
better  fortune  than  she  brooght,  which  was  bu 
SOOL  And,  to  convince  my  readen  thai  sock  ca^ 
siderations  as  these  were  proper  and  apt  to  p> 
duce  such  an  effect,  I  remember  it  was  the  tm- 
stant  observation,  at  that  deplorable  tine  wkrs  » 
many  hundreds  were  swept  away  dally,  that  tw 
rich  ever  bore  the  lo«  of  their  families  aad  rria^ 
tions  far  better  than  the  poor;  the  latter,  hatv: 
little  or  nothing  l>efore-hand,  and  living  from  hui 
to  mouth,  placed  the  whole  comfort  and  satbtx.. 
tion  of  their  lives  in  their  wives  and  childrea,  m. ' 
were  therefore  inconsolable. 

*  The  following  year  happened  the  fire  i  at  who 
time,  by  good  providence,  it  was  my  fortnor  i> 
have  converted  the  greatest  part  of  my  effccu  iui> 
ready  money,  on  t&  prospect  of  an  extraordtia.i 
advantage  which  I  was  plrepartag  to  lay  bold  ai 
This  calamity  was  very  terrible  and  attoaiihkc 
the  fury  of  the  flames  being  snch,  that  m^r 
streets,  at  several  distant  places,  were  destre)t4  n 
one  and  the  same  time ;  so  that  (as  it  Is  well  kno«c 
almost  all  our  citizens  were  bornt  ont  of  nhai  tk^ 
had*  But  what  did  I  then  do?  I  did  not  stand  gu-s: 
on  the  ruins  of  our  noble  metropolis  f  I  did  »« 
shake  my  bead,  wring  my  bands,  sigh  aad  iM 
tears;  I  considered  with  myself  what  coald  tkt 
avail:  I  fell  a  plodding  what  advantages  mighi  be 
made  of  the  ready  cash  I  had ;  and  immcdiatdf 
betbooght  myself  that  wonderfal  pcnaywsrth 
might  be  bought  of  the  goods  that  were  saved  «t 
of  the  fire.  In  short,  with  abooC  2fiO0L  aad  s 
little  credit,  I  bought  as  much  tobacco  as  raised  mf 
estate  to  the  value  of  10,0001.  I  then  *^  looked  «■ 
the  ashes  of  our  city,  and  the  misery  of  its  late  tr- 
habitants,as  an  effect  of  the  just  wrath  and  adtcm^ 
tion  of  heaven  towards  a  sinful  and  pcrvcne  people/ 

'  After  this  I  married  agahi ;  and  that  wife  dvisc 
I  took  another ;  but  both  proved  to  be  idle  bST* 
gages :  the  first  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  plague  aai 
vexation  by  her  extravagancies,  and  I  became  •m 
of  the  by-words  of  the  city.    1  knew  it  would  6c 
to  no  manner  of  purpose  to  go  about  to  curb  ttr 
fancies  and  inclinations  of  women,  which  §%  «tf 
the  more  for  being  restrained «  but  what  I  ceaM  I 
did ;  1  watched  her  narrowly,  and  by  good  hr^ 
found  ber  In  the  embraces  (for  which  1  had  t«* 
witnesses  with  me)  of  a  wealthy  spark  of  the  c«wt 
end  of  the  town ;  of  whom  1  recovered  l^ff^ 
pounds,  which  made  me  amends  for  what  she  ted 
idly  squandered,  and  pat  a  silence  to  all  ■%  sc«i^ 
hours,  taking  off  my  reproach  by  the  gaia  iki? 
saw  I  had  by  it.    The  last  died  about  two  yesn 
after  I  married  ber,  in  labour  of  three  ddMies. 
I  conjecture  they  were  begot  by  a  oouatiy  km- 
man  of  hers,  whom,  at  her  recosBmeadafita,  I 
took  into  my  family,  and  gave  wages  to  asa  jsa^ 
neymaa.    What  this  creature  expended  ia  ddi' 
cacies  and  high  diet  for  her  kinsoiaa  (m  weltss  I 

'     "  uiMer^ftBd 


could  compute  by  the  poulterer's, 
grocer's  bills),  amounted  in  the  said  two  J«^  ** 
one  hundred  eighty-six  pounds  four  shiUMy^saJ 
five-pence  half-penny,  "nie  fine  apparel,  biaorfrtw 
lockets,  and  treats,  &c.  of  the  other,  acoofdini:  f  i^ 
best  calcuktioo,  came, in  three  yean  andahsy  ilna 
qnarten,  to  seven  huadred  forty-four  po«di  ««a 
shillings  and  nine-peoce.  After  this  1  md^  •c^ 
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marry  moref  aod  foimd  T  had  been  a  gftloer  by 
y  marriaget,  and  the  damages  granted  me  for  thie 
lusfs  of  my  bed,  (all  charges  deducted)  eight 
>asaod  three  hundred  pounds  within  a  trifle. 

*  I  cooe  now  to  show  the  good  eflects  of  the  love 
money  on  the  lives  of  men,  towards  rendering 

m  honest,  sober,  and  religions.  Wlien  I  was  a 
wig  man,  1  had  a  mind  to  make  the  best  of  my 
U,  and  Of  er-reached  a  country-cliap  in  a  parcel 
unsound  goods ;  to  whom,  upon  his  upbraiding, 
d  tbrratening  to  expose  me  for  it,  I  returned  the 
uivalent  of  his  loss ;  and  upon  his  good  advice, 
lerein  he  cleavly  demonstrated  the  folly  of  such 
:i(ice»,  which  can  never  end  but  in  shame,  and 
t  ruin  of  all  correspondence,  I  never  after 
insgressed.  Can  your  courtiers,  who  take  bribes, 
your  lawyers  or  physicians  in  their  practice,  or 
m  the  divines  who  intermeddle  in  worldly  af- 
irs,  boast  of  making  but  one  slip  in  their  lives, 
d  of  such  a  thoroi^  and  la&tiog  reformation  ? 
ice  my  coming  into  the  world  I  do  not  remem- 
r  i  was  ever  overtaken  in  drink,  save  nine  times, 
ce  at  the  christening  of  my  first  child,  thrice  at 
r  city  feasts,  and  five  times  at  driving  of  bar- 
ins.  My  reformation  I  can  attribute  to  no- 
ng  so  much  as  the  love  and  esteem  of  money ; 
r  1  found  myself  to  be  extravagant  in  my  drink, 
d  apt  to  turn  projector,  and  make  rash  bar- 
ios.  As  for  women,  1  never  knew  any  except 
f  wives:  for  my  reader  must  know,  and  it  is 
lat  he  may  confide  in  as  an  excellent  recipe,  that 
i  love  of  business  and  money  is  the  greatest 
>rtifier  of  inordinate  desires  imaginable,  as  em- 
Qyiog  the  mind  continually  in  the  careful  over- 
:ht  of  what  one  has,  in  the  eager  quest  after 
)re,  in  looking  after  the  negligencies  and  de» 
its  of  servants,  in  the  due  entering  and  stating  of 
counts,  in  hunting  after  chaps,  and  in  the  exact 
lowledge  of  the  state  of  markets ;  which  things 
M>ever  thoroughly  attends  to,  will  find  enough 
d  enough  to  employ  his  thoughts  on  every  mo- 
ait  of  the  day ;  so  that  I  cannot  call  to  mind. 
It  in  all  the  timf  I  waa  a  husband,  which,  off  and 
,  was  about  twelve  years,  I  ever  once  thought 
my  wives  but  in  bed.  And,  lastly,  for  religion, 
have  ever  been  a  constant  churchman,  both  fore- 
ons  and  afternoons  on  Sundays,  never  forgetting 
he  thankful  for  any  gain  or  advantage  I  had 
d  that  day ;  and  on  Saturday  nights,  upon  cast- 
^  ap  my  accounts,  I  always  was  grateful  for  the 
m  of  my  week*s  profits,  and  at  Christmas  for 
at  of  the  whole  year.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that 
)r devotion  has  not  been  the  most  fervent;  which, 
think,  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  evenness  and 
lateness  of  my  temper,  which  never  would  ad- 
it of  any  impetuosities  of  any  sort ;  and  I  can 
member  that  in  my  youth  and  prime  of  man- 
•od,  when  my  blood  ran  brisker,  I  took  greater 
easure  in  religious  exercises  than  at  present,  or 
uiy  years  past,  and  that  my  devotion  sensibly 
■dined,  as  age,  which  is  dull  and  unwieldy,  came 
»oo  me. 

*  I  have,  I  hope,  here  proved,  that  the  love  of 
oney  prevents  all  immorality  and  vice  ;  which  if 
ra  will  not  allow,  you  must,  that  the  pursuit  of  it 
>ligcs  men  to  the  same  kind  of  life  9»  they  would 
How  if  they  were  really  virtuous)  which  is  all  I 
ire  to  ny  at  present,  only  recommending  to  you, 
ttt  you  would  think  of  it,  and  turn  reftdy  wit  into 
ady  money  as  fast  as  you  can.    I  conclude, 

*  Your  servant, 

'  BPBKAIV  WBSD.* 
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Jam  utvuM  apertam 


hi  rabiem  e^pit  va-tijocui,  ttper  honedat 
Irt  minat  inipune  domot-      ■ 

HOR.  Ep.  1. 1. 2.  ver.  14S. 

Tima  corrupt,  and  ntture  iU-lnclin'd, 


PR>duc*d  the  point  that  left  a  tUng  t>ehiDd; 
Till  friead  with  (Hsnd,  and  (kmllic*  at  •trife. 
Triumphant  malice  rag'd  through  private  life. 

POP£. 

There  is  nothing  so  scandalous  to  a  government, 
and  detestable  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men,  as  de- 
famatory papers  and  pamphlets ;  hut  at  the  same 
time  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  tame  as  a  satiri* 
cal  author.  An  angry  writer,  who  cannot  appear 
in  print,  naturally  vents  his  spleen  in  libels  and 
lampoons.  A  gay  old  woman,  says  the  faUe,  see-' 
ing  nil  her  wrinkles  represented  in  a  large  look- 
ing-glass, threw  it  upon  the  ground  in  a  passion,* 
and  broke  it  into  a  thousand  pieces ;  but  as  she  waa 
afterwards  surveying  the  fragments  with  a  spiteful 
kind  of  pleasure,  she  could  not  forbear  uttering 
herself  in  the  following  soliloquy.  *  What  have  1 
got  by  this  revengeful  blow  of  mine?  I  have  only 
multiplied  my  deformity,  and  see  an  hundred  ugly 
faces,  where  before  I  saw  but  one.* 

It  has  been  proposed,  to  oblige  every  person 
that  writes  a  book,  or  a  paper,  to  swear  himself 
the  author  of  it,  and  enter  down  in  a  public  re-* 
gister  his  namd  and  place  of  abode. 

This  indeed  would  have  effectually  suppressed 
all  printed  scandal,  which  generally  appears  under 
borrowed  names,  or  under  none  at  all.  But  it  \w 
to  be  feared,  that  such  an  expedient  would  not 
only  destroy  scandal,  but  learning.  It  would 
operate  promiscuously,  and  root  up  the  com  and 
tares  together.  Nut  to  mention  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  piety,  which  have  proceeded 
from  anonymous  authors  who  have  made  it  tlieir 
merit  to  convey  to  us  so  great  a  charity  in  secret  f 
there  are  few  works  of  grnius  that  come  out  at 
first  with  the  author*s  name.  The  writer  generally 
makes  a  trial  of  them  in  the  worid  before  he  owns 
them ;  and,  I  believe,  very  few,  who  are  capabla 
of  writing,  would  set  pen  to  paper,  if  they  knew 
beforehand  that  they  must  not  publish  their  pro« 
doctiens  but  on  such  conditions.  For  my  .own 
part,  I  must  declare,  the  papers  I  present  the  pub- 
lic are  like  fairy  favours,  which  shall  last  no  longer 
than  while  the  author  is  concealed. 

That  which  makes  it  particuburly  difficult  to  re> 
strain  these  sons  of  calumny  and  defamation  is,  that 
all  sides  are  equally  guilty  of  it,  and  that  every 
dirty  scribbler  is  countenanced  by  great  names^ 
whose  interest  he  propagates  by  such  vile  and  In- 
famous methods.  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  mi- 
nbtry  who  have  inflicted  an  exempbury  punishment 
on  an  tetbor  that  has  supported  their  c^nse  with 
folKhood  and  scandal,  and  treated  in  a  most  cruel 
mannci  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  looked, 
upon  as  their  rivals  and  antagonists.  Would  a.go- 
vernment  set  an  everlasting  mark  of  their  displea- 
sure upon  one  of  those  infamous  writers,  who- 
makes  his  court  to  them  by  tearing  to  pieces  tli» 
reputation  of  a  competitor,  we  should  quickly  see 
an  end  put  to  thb  race  of  vermin,  that  are  a  scan- 
dal to  government,  and  a  reproach  to  human  na- 
ture. Such  a  proceeding  would  make  a  minister 
of  state  shine  In  history,  and  would  fill  all  mankind 
with  a  just  abhorrence  of  persons  who  should  tr.eai 
him  unworthily,  and  employ  against  him  those  arvu 
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ivhich  be  acomed  to  make  use  of  against  his  ene- 
mies. 

I  cannot  think  that  any  one  will  l>e  so  nnjost  as 
to  imai^ine,  what  I  have  here  said  is  spoken  with 
respect  to  any  party  or  faction.  Every  one  who 
bas  in  him  the  sentiments  either  of  a  Christian  or 
gentleman,  cannot  but  be  highly  olTended  at  this 
wicked  and  ungenerous  practice,  which  is  so  much 
in  use  among  ns  at  present,  that  it  is  become  a 
kind  of  national  crime,  and  distingoisbes  us  from 
all  the  governments  that  lie  about  us.  I  cannot 
but  look  upon  the  finest  strokes  of  satire  which  are 
aimed  at  particular  persons,  and  which  are  supported 
even  with  the  appearances  of  troth,  to  be  the  marks 
of  an  evil  mind,  and  highly  criminal  in  themselves. 
Infamy,  like  other  punishments,  is  under  the  direc- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  magistrate,  and  not  of 
any  private  person.  Accordingly  we  learn,  from 
a  fragment  of  Cicero,  that  though  there  were  very 
few  capital  punishments  in  the  twelve  tables,  a 
libel  or  lampoon,  which  took  away  the  good  name 
of  another,  was  to  be  punished  by  death.  But  this 
IS  far  from  being  our  case.  Our  satire  is  nothing 
but  ribaldry  and  Billingsgate.  Scurrility  passes  for 
wit ;  and  be  wbo  can  call  names  in  the  greatest  va- 
riety of  phrases,  is  looked  upon  to  have  the 
•hrewdest  pen.  By  this  means  the  honour  of  fami- 
lies b  mined,  the  highest  posts  and  greatest  titles 
are  rendered  cheap  and  vile  in  the  sight  of  the 
people,  the  noblest  virtues  and  most  exalted  parts 
exposed  to  the  contempt  of  the  vicious  and  the  ig> 
ooraat.  Should  a  foreigner,  who  knows  nothing 
of  our  private  factions,  or  one  who  is  to  act  bis 
pwrt  in  the  world  when  oar  present  heats  and  ani- 
mosities are  forgot,  should,  I  say,  such  an  one 
form  to  himself  a  notion  of  the  greatest  men  of  all 
•ides  in  the  British  nation,  who  are  now  living,  from 
the  characters  which  are  given  them  in  some  or 
otlier  of  those  abominable  writings  which  are  daily 
published  among  us,  what  a  nation  of  monsters  must 
we  appear  I 

As  this  cmel  practice  tends  to  the  utter  subver- 
lion  of  all  truth  and  humanity  among  us,  it  deserves 
the  utmost  detestation  and  discouragement  of  all 
wbo  have  either  the  love  of  their  country,  or  the 
boDoar  of  their  religion,  at  heart.  I  woidd  there- 
fore earnestly  recommend  It  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  deal  in  these  pernicious  arts  of  writing, 
and  of  those  wbo  take  pleasure  in  the  reading  of 
them.  As  for  tiie  first,  1  have  spoken  of  them  in 
former  papen,  and  have  not  stuck  to  rank  them 
with  the  murderer  and  assassin.  Every  honest  man 
sets  as  high  a  value  upon  a  good  name,  as  upon 
life  itself;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  those  who 
privily  assault  the  one,  would  destroy  the  other, 
might  they  do  It  with  the  same  security  and  im- 
ponity. 

As  for  penont  wbo  take  pleasure  in  the  reading 
and  dispersing  of  such  detestable  libels,  1  am  afraid 
they  fall  very  little  short  of  the  guilt  of  the  fint 
composers.  By  a  law  of  the  emperors  Valentinian 
and  Valens,  it  was  nmde  death  tor  any  person  not 
only  to  write  a  libel,  but,  if  he  met  with  one  by 
chanccy  not  to  tear  or  burn  it.  But  because  I 
would  not  be  thought  singular  in  my  opinion  of 
this  matter,  I  shall  conclude  my  paper  with  the 
words  of  Monsieur  Bayle,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
freedom  of  thought,  as  well  as  of  exquisite  learn- 
ing and  judgment  ? 

*  I  cannot  imagine,  that  a  man  who  disperses  a 
libel,  is  less  desirous  of  doing  mischief  than  the 
author  himself.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  plea- 
rare  which  a  man  takes  in  the  reading  of  a  defa- 
■Mt«ry  libel  ?  Is  it  not  an  heinous  sin  in  the  sight 


of  God  ?  We  must  distiognish  la  this  poisL  Tki 
pleasure  is  either  an  agreeable  seosatioo  «f  an 
affected  with,  when  we  meet  with  a  witty  tbntHi 
which  is  well  expressed,  or  it  is  a  joy  which  vc 
conceive  from  the  dishonour  of  the  pcfsoo  irho  • 
defamed.  I  will  say  nothing  to  the  fint  of  thne 
cases  t  for  pertutps  some  would  think  that  ny  nt*- 
rality  is  not  severe  enough,  if  I  should  aftna  tsu 
a  man  is  not  master  of  those  agreeable  semstM^ 
any  more  than  of  those  occasioned  by  sugar  or  bn> 
ney,  when  they  touch  his  tongue ;  but  as  Co  ibr  ^ 
cood,  every  one  will  own  tluU  plea»are  to  tK  i 
heinous  sin.  The  pleasure  in  the  fint  case  is  of  ti 
continuance ;  it  prevents  our  reason  aod  rrfirctir, 
and  may  be  immediately  followed  by  asecrrt  |T>rC 
to  see  our  neighbour's  honour  blasted.  If  it  doo 
not  cease  immediately,  it  is  a  sign  that  wr  arr  b« 
displeased  with  the  ill-nature  of  the  satirisr,  b«( 
are  glad  to  see  him  defame  his  enemy  by  all  liie^ 
of  stories ;  and  then  we  deserve  tlie  puDi^micAt  f- 
which  the  writer  of  the  libel  b  subject.  I  <Jkii 
here  add  the  words  of  a  modern  aothor.  St.  la*<^ 
gory,  upon  excommunicating  those  writers  who  bij 
dishonoured  Castorios,  does  not  except  those  «*"! 
read  their  works;  because,  says  be,  if  caloMUo 
have  always  been  the  delight  of  their  heafrn. 
and  a  gratification  of  those  persons  who  hare  •» 
other  advantage  over  honest  men,  is  oot  be  wbo 
takes  pleasure  in  reading  them  as  gailty  a»  be  «h^ 
composed  them  ?  It  is  an  uncontested  maxim,  t  a 
tbey  who  approve  an  action,  would  certatniy  ^  > 
If  they  could ;  that  is,  if  some  reason  of  seif4«n( 
did  not  hinder  them.  There  is  no  difference,  ^y* 
Cicero,  between  advising  a  crime,  and  apprmis; 
it  when  committed.  The  Roman  law  eoofirvH 
this  maxim,  having  subjected  the  appruvrr»  s»j 
authors  of  this  evil  to  the  same  penalty.  ^>  m^ 
therefore  ciyiclode,  that  those  who  are  pir^W 
'  with  reading  defamatory  libels,  so  for  as  to  appra«< 
the  aothurs  and  dispersers  of  them,  are  as  guilt)  » 
if  they  had  comppsed  them;  for  if  they  do  t* 
write  surhjibels  themselves,  it  is  becaase  tbev  hsf« 
not  the  talent  of  writing,  or  because  tbey  will  rm 
no  hazard.* 

Hie  author  produces  other  aolhoritirs  to  cooi» 
his  judgment  in  this  particular. 

ADDISON.  C 


N»  45S.    FRIDAY,  AUGUST  8, 17  IS. 

JSsC  natura  kominum  noctrolu  mwidm. 

PUN.  apwl  UUio. 

Runun  ntture  b  fond  of  noTelty. 

Tberb  is  DO  humour  in  my  countrymen  which  I  m 
more  inclined  to  wonder  at,  than  their  geoen. 
thirst  after  news.  There  are  about  half  a  dosrt 
ingenious. men,  who  live  very  pleotifally  upos  i^ 
ooriosity  of  their  fellow  subjects.  iWy  aO  cf 
them  receive  the  same  advices  from  abroad,  •>< 
very  often  in  the  same  words;  but  their  «s«  "^ 
cooking  It  is  so  different,  that  there  is  oo  citic. 
who  has  an  eye  to  the  public  good,  that  caa  lfs«< 
the  coffee-house  with  peace  of  mind  beforr  hr  im 
given  every  one  of  them  a  resuliiig.  IVse  *eymi 
dishes  of  news  are  so  very  agreeable  to  the  ptbif 
of  my  countrymen,  that  tbey  are  not  only  phv^ 
with  them  when  they  are  served  up  hot,  hi  aWa 
they  are  again  set  cold  before  them,  by  thoie  K* 
netrating  politicians  who  oblige  the  pahlic  «  •* 
their  reflections  and  observations  upoa  r«en  p<*  • 
of  intelligence  that  b  Kot  us  from  abroad.    TVi 
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text  is  g:Wen  m  by  one  tet  of  writen,  and  the  com- 
inent  by  another. 

But  notwithstanding  we  haTe  the  same  tale  told 
IS  in  80  many  different  papers,  and,  if  occasion 
vquires,  in  so  many  articles  of  the  same  paper, 
lotwithstanding  in  a  scarcity  of  foreign  posts  we 
irar  the  same  story  repeated  by  different  advices 
Vom  Paris,  Brussels,  the  Hagoe,  and  from  every 
^reattown  in  Europe;  notwithstanding  the  multi- 
ode  of  annotations,  explanations,  reflections,  and 
arious  readings  which  it  passes  through,  our  time 
ies  heavy  on  our  hands  till  the  arriv^  of  a  fresh 
nail:  we  long  to  receive  further  particulars,  to 
lear  what  will  be  the  next  step,  or  what  will  be 
be  consequences  of  that  which  has  been  already 
Rken,  A  westerly  wind  keeps  the  whole  town  in 
uspense,  and  puts  a  stop  to  conversation. 

This  general  curiosity  has  been  raised  and  in- 
lamed  by  our  late  wars,  and,  If  rightly  directed, 
night  be  of  good  use  to  a  person  who  has  such  a 
bint  awakened  in  him.  Vfhy  should  not  a  man, 
f  bo  takes  delight  in  reading  every  thing  that  is 
lew,  apply  hlmtelf  to  history,  travels,  and  other 
irriiings  of  the  same  kind,  where  he  will  find  per- 
letual  fuel  for  his  curiosity,  and  meet  with  much 
Dore  pleasure  and  improvement  than  in  these  pa- 
)ers  of  the  week  ?  An  honest  tradesman,  who  lan- 
:obhes  a  whole  summer  in  expectation  of  a  battle, 
md  perhaps  is  balked' at  last,  may  here  meet  with 
lalf  a  dozen  in  a  day.  He  may  read  the  news  of 
t  whole  campaign  in  less  time  than  he  now  bestows 
rpon  the  productions  of  a  single  post.  Fights, 
onquests,  and  revolutions,  lie  thick  together:  The 
eader*s  curiosity  is  raised  and  satisfied  every  mo- 
nent,  and  his  passions  disappointed  or  gratified, 
yithont  being  detained  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
rom  day  to  day,  or  lying  at  the  mercy  of  sea  and 
riod ;  in  short,  the  mind  is  not  here  kept  in  a 
»erpetoal  gajie  after  knowledge,  nor  punished 
vith  that  eternal  thirst  which  is  the  portion  of  all 
>ur  modern  news-mongers  and  coffee-house  politi- 
ians. 

All  matten  of  fact,  which  a  man  did  not  know 
K*fore,  are  news  to  him ;  and  I  do  not  see  how 
my  haberdasher  in  Cfaeapside  is  more  eoncerned 
D  the  present  quarrel  of  the  Cantons,  than  be  was 
n  that  of  the  League.  At  least,  I  believe  every 
me  will  allow  me,  it  ispf  more  importance  to  an 
i^ngli:ihman  to  know  the  history  of  his  ancestors, 
ban  that  of  his  contemporaries  who  live  upon  the 
>anks  of  the  Danube  or  the  Boristhenes.  As  for 
hose  w  ho  are  of  another  mind,  I  shall  recommend 
0  them  the  following  letter  from  a  projector  who 
s  willing  to  turn  a  penny  by  this  remarkable  curi- 
*a\t^j  of  his  countrymen. 

'  Wn.  SPECTATOR, 

You  must  havtf  observed,  that  men  who  frequent 
u>ffec-hoo8es,  and  delight  in  news,  are  pleased  with 
!very  thin;  that  is  matter  of  fact,  so  it  be  what 
hey  have  not  heard  before.  A  victory,  or  a  de- 
Teat,  are  equally  agreeable  to  them.  The  shotting 
)f  a  cardinal's  mouth  pleases  them  one  post,  and 
the  opening  of  it  another.  •  They  are  glad  to  bear 
the  French  conrt  Is  removed  to  Marli,  and  are  af* 
terwards  as  much  delighted  with  its  return  to  Ver- 
Billes.  They  read  the  advertisements  with  the 
tame  curiosity  as  the  articles  of  public  news ;  and 
are  as  pleased  to  hear  of  a  piebald  horse  that  is 
itrayed  out  of  a  field  near  Islington,  as  of  a  whole 
troop  that  have  been  engaged  in  any  foreign  ad- 
freotnre.  In  short,  they  £ive  a  relish  fo^  every 
thing  that  is  news,  let  the  matter  of  it  be  what  it 
•I' ill  i  itr^  to  speak  nore  property,  they  are  men  of 


a  voracious  appetite,  but  no  taste.  Now,  sir' 
since  the  great  fountain  of  news,  I  mean  the  war» 
is  very  near  being  dried  up ;  and  since  these  gentle* 
men  have  contracted  such  an  inextin^ishable 
thirst  after  it;  I  have  taken  their  case  and  my 
own  into  consideration,  and  have  thouf^t  of  a  pro- 
ject which  may  turn  to  the  'advantage  of  ns  both, 
I  have  thoughts  of  publishing  a  daily  paper,  which 
shall  comprehend  in  it  all  the  most  remarkable  oc- 
currences in  every  little  town,  village,  and  hamlet, 
that  lie  within  ten  miles  of  London,  or,  in  other 
words,  within  the  verge  of  the  penny-post.  I  have 
pitched  upon  this  scene  of  intelligence  for  two 
reasons ;  first,  because  the  carriage  of  letters  will 
be  very  cheap ;  and  secondly,  because  I  may  re- 
ceive them  every  day.  By  this  means  my  readen 
will  have  their'  news  fresh  and  fresh,  and  many 
worthy  citizens,  who  cannot  sleep  with  any  satis* 
faction  at  present,  for  want  of  being  informed  how 
the  world  goes,  may  go  to  bed  contentedly,  it  being 
my  design  to  put  out  my  paper  every  night  at  nine 
o'clock  precisely.  I  ha^^e  already  established  cor- 
respondences in  these  several  places,  and  received 
very  good  intelligence. 

'  By  my  last  advices  from  Kolghtsbridge  I  heari 
that  a  horse  was  clapped  into  the  pound  on  the 
third  instant,  and  that  he  was  not  released  when 
the  letters  came  away. 

'  We  are  informed  from  Pankridge*,  that  a 
dozen  weddings  were  lately  celebrated  in  the 
mother  church  of  that  place,  but  are  referred  to 
their  next  letters  for  the  names  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

*  Letters  from  Bnimpton  advise,  that  the  widow 
Blight  had  received  several  visits  from  John  Mill- 
dew,  which  affords  great  matter  of  speculation  In- 
those  parts. 

'  By  a  fisherman  who  lately  touched  at  Hammeiv 
smith,  there  is  advice  from  Putney,  that  a  certain 
person,  well  known  in  that  place,  is  like  to  lose  hit 
election  for  church-warden;  but  this  being  boat- 
news,  we  cannot  give  entire  credit  to  iL 

*  Letters  from  Paddington  bring  little  more,  than 
that  William  Squeak,  the  sow-gelder,  passed  through 
that  place  the  fifth  instant 

*■  They  advise  from  Fulham,  that  things  remained 
there  in  the  same  state  they  were.  They  had  intel- 
ligence, just  as  the  letters  came  away,  of  a  tub  of 
excellent  ale  just  set  abroach  at  Panon's  Green ;  but 
this  wanted  confirmation. 

'  I  have  here,  sir,  given  you  a  specimen  of  the- 
news  with  which  I  intend  to  entertain  the  town, 
and  which,  when  drawn  up  regularly  in  the  form 
of  a  newspaper,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  many  of  those  pnUic-spirited  readers, 
who  take  more  delight  in  acquainting  themselves 
with  other  people's  business  than  tlKir  own.  I 
hope  a  paper  of  this  kind,  which  lets  as  know  what 
is  done  near  home,  may  be  more  osefol  to  us  than 
those  which  are  filled  with  advices  from  Zug  and 
Bender,  and  make  some  amends  for  that  dearth  of 
intelligence,  which  we  may  justly  apprehend  from 
times  of  peace.  If  I  find  that  you  receive  this 
project  favourably,  I  will  shortly  trouble  yon  with 
one  or  two  more ;  and  in  the  mean  time  am,  most 
worthy  sir,  with  all  -diie  respect, 

*  Your  most  obedient, 

*  and  most  humble  servant.* 

AOOISOlf.  C 

*  Pincrss;  which  was  then  a  lasUaDabk  place  fbrwed- 
dioft. 


£4i 


SPECTATOR. 


4U. 


N-  45S.    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  »» ITlt. 


JVon  utiinta  nee  tenuijbrar 

Penna 

HOR.  Od.  XX.  1.  3.  ver.  1. 

No  inreak,  no  comn>on  wing  shall  bear, 
My  rising  body  through  the  tir. 

CREECH. 


There  is  ntft  a  more  pleasini^  exerciie  of  the  miod 
than  putitudc.  It  is  accompaDifd  with  «ach  an 
inward  satisfaction,  that  the  duty  is  sufficiently  re- 
warded  by  the  performance.  It  is  not,  lilce  Che 
practice  of  many  other  Yirtaes,  difficult  and  pain- 
ful, but  attended  with  so  much  pleasure,  that  were 
there  no  positive  command  which  enjoined  it,  nor 
any  recompepce  laid  op  for  it  hereafter,  a  gen^ 
rons  mind  would  indulg^  in  it,  for  tlie  natural  ;ra- 
tljflGation  that  accompanies  it. 

If  gratitude  is  doe  from  man  to  man,  how  much 
more  from  man  to  his  Maker !  The  Supreme  Being 
does  not  only  confer  upon  us  these  bounties  which 
proceed  more  immediately  from  his  hand,  but  even 
those  benefilt  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  others. 
Every  blessing  we  enjoy,  by  w£at  means  soever  it 
may  be  derived  upon  us,  is  the  gift  of  Him  v^ho  ii 
the  great  Author  of  good,  and  Father  of  mercies. 

If  gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one  another, 
imtnrally  produces  a  very  pleasing  sensation  in  the 
mind  of  a  grateful  onn;  it  exalts  the  soul  into 
rapture,  when  it  is  employed  on  this  great  object 
of  gratitude,  on  this  beneficent  Being  who  has 
^iven  us  every  thing  we  already  possess,  and  from 
whom  we  expect  every  thing  we  yet  hope  for. 

Most  of  the  works  of  the  pagan  poets  were 
either  direct  hymns  to  their  deities,  or  tended  in- 
directly to  the  celebration  of  their  respective  at- 
tributes and  perfections.  Those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets 
which  are  still  extant,  will  upon  reflection  find  this 
observation  so  true,  that  I  stiall  not  enlarge  upon 
it  One  would  wonder  that  more  of  our  Chris- 
tian poets  have  not  turned  their  thoughts  this  way, 
especially  if  we  consider,  that  our  idea  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  not  only  infinitely  more  great  and 
noble  than  what  could  pomibly  enter  into  the  heart 
of  an  heathen,  but  filled  with  every  thing  that  can 
raise  the  imagination,  and  give  an  opportunity  for 
the  snbllmest  thoughts  and  conceptions. 

Plutarch  tells  us  of  a  heathen  who  was  singing 
an  hymn  to  Diana,  in  which  he  celebrated  her  for 
her  delight  in  human  sacrifices,  and  other  instances 
of  craelty  and  revenge ;  upon  which  a  poet,  who 
was  present  at  this  piece  of  devotion,  and  seems  to 
have  had  a  truer  idea  of  the  divine  nature,  fold  the 
votary,  by  way  of  reproof,  that,  in  recompence 
for  his  hymn,  be  heartily  wished  he  might  have  a 
danghter  of  the  same  temper  with  the  goddess  he 
celebrated.  It  was  indeed  impossible  to  write  the 
praises  of  one  of  those  false  deities,  according  to 
the  pagan  creed,  withoot  a  mixture  of  impertinence 
and  absurdity. 

The  Jews,  who  before  the  time  of  Christianity 
were  the  only  people  that  had  the  knowledge  of 
the  tme  God,  have  set  the  Christian  world  an  ex- 
ample how  they  ought  to  employ  this  divine  talent 
of  which  I  am  speaking.  As  that  nation  produced 
men  of  great  genius,  without  considering  them  as 
inspired  writers,  they  have  transmitted  to  us  nmny 
hymos  and  divine  odes,  which  excel  those  that  are 
delivered  down  to  us  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romanti  in  the  poetiy,  at  nnch  as  in  the  snlycct  | 


to  which  it  was  consecrated.    This  I  thiak  migbt 
easily  be  shown,  if  there  were  occasioa  Car  it. 

I  have  already  communicated  to  the  public  hb* 
pieces  of  divine  poetry  * ;  and,  as  they  hnt  r< 
with  a  very  favourable  reception,  1  ihall  frra 
time  to  time  publish  any  work  of  the  same  msamr, 
which  has  not  yet  appeared  in  print,  and  baj  W 
acceptable  to  my  roulen. 

'  Wheu  all  tby  meitka,  O  ray  God, 


My  ristnr  soul  surreys  ; 
ItansportM 


with  the  VW,  I*B  lo«t 
In  wonder,  love,  tnd  pnlse: 


'  O  bow  sbtU  words  with  equal 
The  mtttode  declare. 

That  glows  within  my  rsvishM 
But  Thou  oinst  read  it  there. 


tb 

f 


'  Thy  provklenoe  my  life  siJstaiD*d, 
And  all  my  wants  redrc«s*d. 

When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lay, 
And  bung  upon  the  breast 

'  To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  cries. 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear, 
Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoaghtB  bad  learnt 

To  form  themseWes  in  pray  V. 

'  Unnumber'd  oomforta  to  my  aovl 

Thy  tender  caie  bcstow*d. 
Before  my  infhnt  heart  concelvM 

From  whom  thoac  comfi»rts  fiow*d. 

*  When  in  the  slipp^y  paths  of  youth 

With  heedless  sUps  I  ran. 
Thine  arm  unseen  coovey*d  mc  safe. 
And  led  me  up  to  man. 

'  Through  hidden  dangers,  toils,  and 

It  gently  dcar'd  my  way. 
And  throuffh  the  pkiuing  snares  of 

More  to  oe  fcar'd  than  they. 

*  Whjein  worn  with  skkncas,  oft  hatt 

With  healtb  renewd  my  thce^ 
And  when  in  sins  and  sorrows  smik, 
RevivM  my  soul  with  grace. 

*  Thy  bounteous  hand  with  worldly  blka 

Has  made  my  cup  run  o'er, 
And  in  a  kind  and  huthful  Mead 
Has  doubled  all  my  stoce. 

'  Tep  thousand  thousand  pfeckvus  gUla 

My  dally  thanks  employ ; 
Hot  ui  the  least  a  cheerful  heart, 

That  tastes  those  giffei  with  joy. 

'  Through  every  period  of  my  life 

Thy  goodness  I'll  punne ; 
And  after  death  in  distant  worlds 

The  glorious  theme  renew. 

'  When  nature  Mia,  and  day  and  ntghl 

Divide  thy  works  no  more, 
|ly  ever  graUful  heart,  O  iMd, 

Thy  mercy  shall  adore. 

*  Through  all  eterelty  to  Thee 

A  joynil  song  111  raise. 

For  oh !  eternity 'is  too  short 

To  utter  all  Thy  praise.* 

ADDIlOir. 


N*  454.    MONDAY,  AUGUST  11, 1711 


SUte  me  vadvum  temptu  ne  ywod  4em  tmUd 

Lattvria,  

TBB.  RcnuL  AcL  k  Ir  1. 

Give  me  leave  to  alknr  myself  ao  iviptte  ftms  lihew 

It  is  an  inexpressible  pleasure  (o  know  a  hxAt  •i 
the  world,  and  be  of  no  chancier  or  iifuiioic* 
in  it. 

•tssNos  37t,988,4lfl^aadUl* 


4:>4. 


SPECTATOR. 


545 


To  be  ever  unconcerned,  and  ever  looking  on  i  a  youni;  lady,  who  tripped  into  another  just  before 
new  objects  with  an  endless  curioi>ity,  is  a  delight  I  me,  attended  by  her  maid.  I  saw  immediately  ^he 
known  only  to  those  who  are  turned  for  specula-  I  was  of  the  family  of  the  Vainloves.    There  are  a 


tioo;  nay,  they  who  enjoy  it  must  value  thinp 
only  as  thevare  the  objects  of  speculation,  without 
drawing  any  worldly  advantage  to  themselves  from 
them,  hut  just  as  they  are  what  co*. tribute  to  their 
amusement,  or  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  1 
lay  one  night  last  week  at  Richmond ;  and  being 
restless  ni>t  out  nf  dissatisfaction,  but  a  certain 
busy  inclination  one  sometimes  has,  I  rose  at  four 
in  the  morning  and  took  boat  for  London,  with  a 
'esolotion  to  rove  by  boat  and  coach  fur  the  next 
^oar-aod-twenty  hours*,  till  the  many  diHerent  ob- 
ecta  I  must  needs  meet  with  should  tire  my  ima- 
nn.'ition,  and  i^iye  me  an  iitclination  to  a  repose 
nore  profouiM  than  1  was  at  that  time  capable  of. 
f  bei^  people's  pardon  for  an  odd  humour  I  am 
guilty  of,  and  was  often  that  day,  which  is  sa- 
uting any  person  whom  I  like,  whether  I  know 
lim  or  not.  This  is  a  particularity  would  be  tole- 
ated  in  me,  if  they  considered  that  the  greatest 
ileasure  I  know  1  receive  at  my  eyeji,  and  that  I 
m  obliged  to  an  agreeable  person  for  Toming 
broad  into  my  view,  as  another  is  for  a  visit  of 
onversation  at  their  own  houses. 

The  hours  of  the  day  and  night  are  taken  up  In 
lit*  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  by  people 
J9  different  from  each  other  as  those  who  are  born 
1  different  centuries.  Men  of  six  o'clock  give  way 
)  those  of  nine,  they  of  nine  to  the  generation  of 
nelve ;  and  they  of  twelve  disappear,  and  make 
wm  for  (he  fashionable  world,  who  have  made 
Dko  o'clock  the  noon  of  the  day. 

When  we  first  put  off  from  shore,  we  soon  fell  in 
'ith  a  fleet  of  gardeners,  bound  for  the  several 
iarket*ports  of  London;  and  It  was  the  moat 
leasing  scene  imaginable  to  see  the  cbeerfuloeis 
ith  which  those  industrioos  people  plyed  their 
ay  to  a  certain  sale  of  their  goods.  The  banks 
D  each  side  are  as  well  peopled,  and  beautified 
ith  as  agreeable  plantations,  as  any  spot  on  the 
irtb ;  but  the  Thames  itself,  loaded  with  the  pro- 
■ct  of  each  shore,  added  v^ry  mnch  to  the  land- 
ape.  It  was  very  easy  to  observe  by  their  bail* 
g,  and  the  countenances  of  the  ruddy  virgins  who 
ere  supercargoes,  the  part  of  the  town  to  which 
ley  were  boand.  Inhere  was  an  air  in  the  pur- 
\>on  for  Covent-garden,  who  frequently  converse 
ith  mor  ing  rakes,  very  unlike  the  seeming  so- 
liety  of  those  bound  for  Stocks-market. 
Nothing  remarkable  happened  in  our  voyage; 
ut  1  lauded  with  ten  sail  of  apricot  boat;),  at 
trand-bridge,  after  having  put  in  at  Nine  Elms, 
nd  taken  in  melons,  consigned  by  Mr.  Cuffe,  of 
•at  place,  to  Sarah  Sewell  and  coropao*,  at  their 
all  in  Covent-garden.  We  arrived  at  Strand- 
rid^e  at  six  of  the  clock,  and  were  URloadinj;; 
hen  the  backney-coacbmen  nf  the  foregoing  night 
>ok  their  leave  of  each  other  at  the  Dark-house, 
>  go  to  bed  befoi<  the  day  was  loo  far  spent. 
hifflney*?weepers  p&ssed  by  us  as  we  made  up  to 
le  market,  and  some  raillery  happened  between 
lie  of  the  fruit  wenche«i  and  those  black  men, 
t>out  the  Devil  and  Eve,  with  allusion  to  their 
veral  profession*  1  could  hot  believe  any  place 
ore  entert.tining  than  Coveni-garden ;  where  1 
rolled  from  one  fniit-«hop  to  another,  with  crowds 
f  agreeable  ydnng  women  around  me,  who  were 
urchasing  fruit  for  their  respective  families.  It 
as  almost  ei^ht  of  the  clock  before  I  could  leave 
kU  varltty  of  objects.   I  took  coach  and  followed 


set  of  these  who,  of  all  things,  affect  the  play  of 
blindman's-buff,  and  leading  men  into  love  for  they 
know  not  whom,  who  are  fled  they  know  not  where. 
This  sort  of  woman  is  usimlly  a  janty  slattern:  she 
hangs  on  her  clothes,  plays  her  head,  varies  her 
posture,  and  changes  place  incessantly,  and  all  with 
the  appearance  of  striving  at  the  same  time  to  hide 
henelf,  and  yet  give  you  to  understand  she  is  in 
humour  to  laugh  at  you.    You  must  have  often 
seen  the  coachmen  make  signs  with  their  fingers, 
a!»  they  drive  by  each  other,  to  intimate  how  much 
they  have  got  that  day.    They  can  carry  on  that 
language  to  give  intelligence  where  they  are  driv- 
ing.    In  an  instant  my  coachman  took  the  wink 
to  pursue;  and   the  lady^s  driver  gave  the  hint 
that  he  was  going  through  Long-acre  towards  St. 
James's:  while  he  whipped  up  James-street,  we 
drove  for  King-street,  to  save  the  pass  at  St.  Mar- 
tin Vlane.   The  coachmen  took  care  to  meet,  jostle, 
and  threaten  each  other  for  way,  and  be  entangled 
at  the  end  of  Newport-street  and  Long-acre.    The 
flight,  yon  must  believe,  brought  down  the  lady's 
coach-door,  ami  obliged  her,  with  her  mask  off,  to 
inquire  into  the  bustle,  when  she  sees  the  man  she 
would  avoid.    The  tackle  of  the  coach-window  l9 
so  bad  she  cannot  draw  it  i|p  again,  and  she  drives 
on  sometimes  wholly  d'lscovered,  and  sometimes 
half  escaped,  according  to  the  accident  of  car- 
riages in  her  way.    One  of  these  ladies  keeps  her 
seat  in  a  hackney-coach,  as  well  as  the  best  rider 
does  on  a  managed  horse.    The  laced  shoe  on  her 
left  foot,  with  a  careless  gesture,  just  appearing 
on  the  opposite  cushion,  hehl  her  both  firm,  and  in 
a  proper  attitude  to  receive  the  next  jolt. 

As  she  was  an  excellent  coach-woman,  many' 
were  the  glances  at  each  other  which  we  bad  for 
an  boor  and  an  half,  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  by 
the  skill  of  our  drivers;  till  at  last  my  lady  was 
conveniently  lost,  with  notice  from  her  coachman 
to  ours  to  make  off,  and  he  should  hear  where  she 
went.  This  chase  was  now  at  an  end ;  and  the 
fellow  who  drove  her  came  to  us,  and  discovered 
that  he  was  ordered  to  come  again  in  an  hour,  for 
that  she  was  a  Silk-worm.  I  was  surprised  with 
this  phrase,  but  found  it  was  a  caot  among  the 
hackney  fraternity  for  their  best  customers,  women 
who  ramble  twice  or  thrice  a  week  from  shop  to 
shop,  to  turn  overall  the  goods  in  town  without 
buying  any  thing.  The  Silk-worms  are,  it  seem<(, 
iodnlged  by  the  tradesmen ;  for  though  they  never 
buy,  they  are  ever  talking  of  new  silks,  laces,  and  ' 
ribbons,  and  serve  the  owners  in  getting  them 
customers,  as  their  common  dunners  do  in  making' 
them  pay. 

The  day  of  people  of  fashion  bet; m  now  to  break, 
and  cam  and  hacks  were  minj;letl  with  equipages 
of  show  and  vanity;  when  1  r&iolved  to  walk  it, 
out  of  cheapnes) :  but  my  unhappy  curiosity  ia 
such,  that  i  find  it  always  my  interest  to  take 
coach;  for  some  odd  adventure  among  beggars, 
bailad-stn;;erK,  or  the  like,  detains  and  throws  me 
into  expense,  it  happened  so  im  oediately  ;  for 
at  the  corner  of  Warwick-street,  as  L  was  listening 
to  a  new  ballad,  a  ragged  rascal,  a  beggar  wha 
knew  me,  came  up  to  me,  and  began  to  turn  the 
eyes  of  Ih^  good  company  upon  me,  by  tflling  me 
he  was  extreme  poor,  and  should  die  in  the  street 
for  want  of  drink,  except  1  immediately  woold 
have  the  charity  to  give  him  sixpence  to  go  into 
the  next  ale-house  and  save  his  life.  He  urged, 
with  a  melancholy  face,  that  all  his  family  luu^ 
4a 
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died  of  thirst*  All  the  mob  have  humour,  and  two 
or  three  began  to  take  the  jest ;  by  which  Mr. 
Sturdy  carried  his  point,  and  let  me  sneak  off  to  a 
coach.  As  I  drove  along  it  was  a  pleasing  re- 
flection to  see  the  world  so  prettily  cbecquered 
•ince  I  left  Richmond,  and  the  scene  still  filling 
with  children  of  a  new  honr.  This  satisfaction 
increased  as  I  moved  towards  the  city;  and  gay 
signs,  well-disposed  streets,  magnificent  pobiic 
structures,  and  wealthy  shops,  adorned  with  con- 
tented faces,  made  the  joy  still  rising  till  we  came 
into  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  centre  of  the  world 
of  trade,  the  Exchange  of  London.  As  other  men 
in  the  crowds  about  me  were  pleased  with  their 
hopes  and  bargains,  1  found  my  account  in  observ- 
ing them,  in  attention  to  their  several  interests. 
I,  indeed,  looked  upon  myself  as  the  richest  man 
that  walked  the  Exchange  that  day;  for  my  bene- 
volence made  me  share  the  gains  of  every  bargain 
that  was  made.  It  was  not  the  least  of  my  satis- 
factions in  my  survey,  to  go  np  stairs,  and  pass  the 
•hops  of  agreeable  females ;  to  observe  so  many 
pretty  haniu  busy  in  the  folding  of  ribbons,  and 
the  utmost  eagerness  of  agreeable  faces  in  the  sale 
of  patches,  pins,  and  wires,  on  each  side  the  coun- 
ters, was  an  amusement  in  which  I  could  longer 
have  indulged  a]|Belf,  had  not  the  dear  creatures 
called  to  me,  to  ask  what  I  wanted,  when  I  could 
not  answer,  only  *  To  look  at  yon.*  1  went  to  one 
of  the  windows  which  opened  to  the  area  below, 
where  all  the  several  voices  lost  their  distinction, 
and  rose  up  in  a  confused  humming;  which  created 
in  me  a  reflection  that  could  not  come  Into  the 
,  nind  of  any  but  of  one  a  little  too  studious ;  for 
I  said  to  myself,  with  a  kind  of  pun  in  thought, 
*  Yfhut  nonsense  is  aU  the  burrv  of  thb  world  to 
those  who  are  above  It  ?^  In  these,  or  not  much 
wiser  thoughts,  I  had  liked  to  have  lost  my  place 
at  the  chop-house,  where  every  man,  according  to 
the  natural  bashfulness  or  sullenness  of  our  nation, 
cats  in  a  public  room  a  mess  of  broth,  or  chop  of 
meal,  in  dumb  silence,  as  if  they  had  no  pretence 
to  speak  to  each  other  on  the  foot  of  bemg  men, 
except  they  were  of  each  other's  acquaintance. 

I  went  afterwards  to  Robin'^  and  saw  people, 
who  had  dined  with  me  at  the  five«penny  ordinary 
just  before,  give  bills  for  the  value  of  large  estates; 
and  could  not  but  behold  with  great  pleasure,  pro- 
perty lodged  in,  and  transferred  in  a  moment  from 
iuch  as  would  never  be  masters  of  half  as  much  as 
is  seemingly  in  them,  and  given  from  them  every 
day  they  live.  But  before  five  in  the  afternoon  I 
left  the  city,  came  to  my  common  scene  of  Covent- 
garden,  and  passed  the  evening  at  Will's  in  attend- 
ing the  discourses  of  several  sets  of  people,  who 
relieved  each  other  within  my  hearing  on  the  sub- 
jects of  cards,  dice,  love,  learning,  and  politics. 
The  last  subject  kept  me  till  I  heard  the  streets  in 
the  possession  of  the  bell-man,  who  had  now  the 
wodd  to  himself,  and  cried,  *  Past  two  o'clock.' 
This  roused  me  from  my  seat;  and  I  went  to  my 
lodging,  led  by  a  light,  whom  I  put  into  the  dis- 
course of  his  private  economy,  and  made  him  give 
me  an  account  of  the  charge,  hazard,  profit,  and 
loss  of  a  family  that  depanded  upon  a  link,  with  a 
design  to  end  my  trivial  day  with  the  generosity 
of  sixpence,  instead  of  a  third  part  of  that  sum. 
When  I  came  to  my  chambers,  1  writ  down  these 
minutes;  but  was  at  a  loss  what  instruction  I  should 
propose  to  my  reader  frum  the  eaumeFation  of  so 
many  insignificant  matters  and  occurrences ;  and  I 
thought  it  of  great  use,  if  they  could  learn  with 
me  tu  keep  their  minds  open  to  gratification,  and 
Mudy  to  rtecive  it  from  any  thing  it  meets  with. 


This  one  circumstance  will  make  cvciy  fitc  «m 
sec  give  you  the  satisfaction  you  now  take  ts  b^ 
holding  that  of  a  friend ;  will  make  ever^  objrrt  i 
pleasing  one;  will  make  all  the  good  which  arrit'i 
to  any  man,  an  increase  of  happinem  to  younrif. 

r. 
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Ego  apis  matins 


More  modoovCt 
Grata  carpentu  thymajper  i 
Plunmum 

HOLOd.ii.  LV«e^ 


My  UmoRNitmuac 


Unsmbitioiu  tracts  punuet; 
Don  with  weak  unballast  wings, 
About  the  moaty  brooks  and  tprtags. 

Like  the  laborious  bee. 
For  little  drops  of  honey  tly» 
And  there  with  bumble  aweeti  ooulcnts  her  iadu^ 

COfWLET. 

The  following  letten  have  In  them  reflect  «.i 
which  will  seem  of  importance  both  to  the  learaei 
world,  and  to  domestic  life.  There  is  ia  the  feiv 
an  allegory  so  well  carried  on,  that  it  caanec  ^c 
be  very  pleasing  to  those  who  have  a  taste  of  i^ 
writing ;  and  the  other  billets  may  have  their  m 
in  common  life. 

*  MWL,  tPBCTATOR, 

*  As  I  walked  the  other  day  in  a  fine  gaideo«asi 
observed  the  great  variety  of  Improveme st*  ' 
planu  and  flowen,  beyond  what  tkttj  othefmas 
would  have  been,  I  was  naturally  led  iato  ■  m 
flection  upon  the  advantages  of  education,  »  •» 
dern  •  culture :  how  many  good  q«alltie»  is  (kr 
mind  are  lost,  for  want  of  the  like  due  care  j 
nursing  and  skilfully  managing  tbeus;  how  m^ 
virtues  are  choked  by  the  multitude  of  weeds  nhM.i 
are  suflered  to  grow  among  then;  how  exedlfft 
parts  are  often  starved  and  usdets,  by  beioc  piu 
ed  in  a  wrong  soil ;  and  how  very  seldom  do  thr^ 
moral  seeds  produce  the  noble  fhilu  which  mat 
be  expected  from  them,  by  a  neglect  of  ffoff 
manuring,  necessary  pruning,  and  an  artfai  m> 
nagement  of  our  tender  inclinations  mad  int  ipr^s 
of  life.  These  obvious  speculalsooa  made  me  « 
length  conclude,  that  there  b  a  tort  of  wjcrtthr 
principle  in  the  mind  of  every  man  when  he  cmc 
into  the  world.  In  infants,  the  seeds  lie  ^u^ 
and  undiscovered,  till  after  a  while  they  ip>^ 
forth  in  a  kind  of  rational  leaves,  which  are  u«f^. 
and  in  due  season  the  flowen  begin  to  appear  .* 
variety  of  beautiful  colours,  and  all  the  ga?  p«* 
tares  of  youthful  fancy  and  Imaginaliim ;  «( •< 
the  fruit  knits  and  is  fonaed,  which  b  grr^s  r*- 
baps  first,  and  sour,  unpleasant  to  the  tattr,  ui 
not  fit  to  be  gathered;  till,  ripened  by  die  csr 
and  application,  it  dbcovers  itself  in  all  thr  •»*»' 
productions  of  philosophy,  "laikMMtka.  dmr  n» 


sonlng,  and  handsome  argumentatioa.   Thoe  fmt^ 
when  they  arrive  at  just  maturity,  and  arr  «f  • 


good  kind,  aflbrd  the  most  vigorous  aonrii»rfi  (• 
the  minds  of  men.  I  reflected  further  oa  ihr  i«^^ 
lectual  leaves  before  meatiiined,  and  itmA  sl«» 
as  great  a  variety  among  thea,  as  in  the  fepohtf 
world.  1  could  easily  observe  tbe  ^wmtM  »k««( 
Italian  loaves,  the  nimble  French  aspra  dai**  < 
motion,  the  Greek  and  Lalsa  eveigrecm,  i^  ^t*" 


*  This  word  Mcma   to  be 
moral,  which  the  ncaalng  •b«ia«al|r  f«p**'**' 
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lish  myrtle,  the  Engliali  oak*  the  Scotch  thistle, 
he  Irish  sfaambropie,  the  prickly  German  and 
)utch  bolly,  the  Polish  and  Riusian  nettle,  besides 
.  va»;  number  of  exotics  imported  from  Asia,  *Af- 
ira,  and  America.  I  saw  seyeral  barren  plants, 
rbicb  bore  only  leaves,  without  any  hopes  of  flower 
r  fratt.  The  leaves  of  some  were  fragrant  and 
rell-shaped,  and  others  Ill-scented  and  irregular. 

wondered  at  a  set  of  old  whimsical  botanists, 
ho  spent  their  whole  lives  in  the  contemplation 
fsome  withered  Egyptian,  Coptic,  Armenian,  or 
Chinese  leaves;  while  others  made  it  their  business 
I  collect,  In  voluminous  beibals,  all  the  several 
aves  of  some  one  tree.  The  flowers  alTord  a  most 
iverting  entertainment,  in  a  wonderful  variety  of 
rores,  colours,  and  scents;  however,  most  of  them 
itbered  soon,  or  at  best  are  but  annuals.  Some 
rofessed  florists  make  them  their  constant  study 
od  employment,  and  despise  all  fruit;  and  now 
nd  then  a  few  fanciful  people  spend  all  their  time 
I  the  cultivation  of  a  single  tulip,  or  a  carnation, 
at  the  most  agreeable  amusement  seems  to  be  the 
ell  choosing,  mixing,  and  binding  together  these 
»wen  in  pleasing  nosegays,  to  present  to  ladies. 
be  scent  of  Italian  flowers  is  observed,  like  their 
ther  perfumes,  to  be  too  strong,  and  to  hurt  the 
rain;  that  of  the  French  with  glaring  gaudy  co- 
lors, yet  faint  and  languid :  German  and  northern 
owers  have  little  or  no  smell,  or  sometimes  an 
npleasant  one.  The  ancients  had  a  secret  to  give 
lasting  beauty,  colour,  and  sweetness,  to  some  of 
«ir  choices  ftowers,  which  flourish  to  this  day,  and 
bicb  few  of  th^  modems  can  effect.  These  are 
"coming  enough  and  agreeable  in  their  season, 
id  do  often  hiuidsomely  adorn  an  entertainment ; 
It  an  over-fondoess  of  them  seems  to  be  a  disease. 

rarely  happens  to  find  a  plant  vigorous  enough 
have  (like  an  orange-tree)  at  once  beautiful  and 
ioing  leaves,  fragrant  flowen,  and  delicious,  oou- 
ihiog  fruit.  <  sis, 

•  Yours,  Ac.' 

*  DEAS  SPEC,  «  August  d,  1712. 

fou  have  given  us,  in  your  Spectator  of  Saturday 
St  *,  a  very  excellent  discoune  upon  the  force  of 
istom,  and  its  wonderful  efficacy  in  making  every 
ing  pleasant  to  us.  I  cannot  deny  but  that  I  re- 
ived above  twopenny-worth  of  instruction  from 
>or  paper  f,  and  in  the  general  was  very  well 
cased  with  it;  but  I  am,  without  a  compliment, 
Kerely  troubled  that  I  cannot  exactly  be  of  your 
lioion,  that  it  makes  every  thing  pleasing  to  us. 
I  short,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  yoked  to  a  young 
dy,  who  19,  in  plain  English,  for  her  standing,  a 
ry  eminent  scold.  She  began  to  break  her  mind 
TV  freely  both  to  me  and  to  her  ser\  ants,  about 
'O  months  after  our  nuptials ;  and,  tbC'Ugh  I  have 
Tn  accustomed  to  this  humour  of  hers  these  three 
»n,  yet  I  do  not  know  what's  the  matter  with 
e,  but  I  am  no  more  delighted  with  it  than  I  was 
the  very  first.  I  have  advised  with  her  relations 
Mut  her,  and  they  all  tell  me  that  her  mother  and 
t  grandmother  befoi:e  her  were  both  taken  much 
ter  the  same  manner;  so  that,  since  it  runs  in 
e  blood,  I  have  but  small  hopes  of  her  recovery, 
should  t>e  glad  to  have  a  little  of  your  advice  in 
is  matter.  I  wonld  not  willingly  trouble  you  to 
mtrive  how  it  may  be  a  pleasure  to  me ;  if  you 
ill  but  pot  me  in  a  way  that  I  may  bear  it  with 
differeocc,  I  shall  rest  satisfied. 

'  D£AR  SPEC, 

'  Yonr  very  humble  servant. 


*  P.  S.  I  must  do  the  poor  girl  the  justice  to  let 
you  know,  that  this  match  was  none  of  her  own 
choosing  (or  indeed  of  mine  either) ;  in  considera- 
tion of  which  I  avoid  giving  her  the  lea»t  provo- 
cation; and  indeed  we  live  better  together  than 
nsually  folks  do  who  hated  one  another  when  they 
were  first  joined.  To  evade  the  sin  against  'pa« 
rents,  or  at  least  to  extenuate  it,  my  dear  rails  at 
my  father  and  mother,  and  1  curse  hers  for  making 
the  match.' 

'  MR.  SPBCTATOR,  <  August  8,  1719. 

'  I  LIKE  the  theme  you  lately  gave  out  *  extremely, 
and  should  be  as  glad  to  handle  it  as  any  man  liv- 
ing. But  I  find  myself  no  better  qualified  to  write 
about  money  than  about  my  wife ;  for,  to  tell  yo« 
a  secret,  which  I  desire  may  go  no  farther,  1  am 
master  of  neither  of  those  subjects. 

*Y0UIB, 

*  PILL  OARLICK.' 

*  VR.  SPBCTATORy 

*  I  DRBiRB  yon  would  print  this  in  italic,  so  as  it 
may  be  generally  taken  notice  of.  It  is  designed 
only  to  admonish  all  persons,  who  speak  either  al 
the  bar,  pulpit,  or  any  public  asembly  whatsoever, 
how  they  discover  their  ignorance  in  the  use  of 
similies.  There  are,  in  the  pulpit  itself,  as  well  as 
in  other  places,  such  gross  abuses  in  this  kind,  that 
1  give  this  warning  to  all  1  know.  1  shall  briag 
them  for  the  future  before  your  spectotorial  autho- 
rity. On  Sunday  last,  one,  who  shall  be  aamelesst 
reproving  several  of  bis  congregation  for  standin|^ 
at  prayen,  was  pleased  to  say,  ^' One  would  think, 
like  the  elephant,  yon  had  no  knees.''  Now  I  my- 
self saw  an  elepha[iii,  in  Bartholomew-fair,  kpeel 
down  to  take  on  his  back  the  ingenious  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Penketbmanf . 

*'  Your  most  humble  servant.' 
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De  quo  libeUi  in  ceUberrimit  locit  praponuntur,  huic 
nc  perirt  quidem  tacUe  conctditur. 

TULL. 

The  man,  whose  conduct  U  publicly  arrsign'd,  is  not 
lufler'd  even  to  be  ruinM  quietly. 

Otwat,  in  his  tragedy  of  Venice  Preserved,  has 
described  the  misery  of  a  man  whose  effects  are  la 
the  hands  of  the  law  with  great  spirit  The  bitter- 
ness of  being  the  scorn  and  laughter  of  base  minds, 
the  anguish  of  being  Insulted  by  men  hardened  be- 
yondtbe  sense  of  shame  or  pity,  and  the  injury  of 
a  man*s  fortane  being  wasted,  under  pretence  of 
justice,  are  excellently  aggravated  in  the  follow* 
ing  speech  of  Pierre  to  Jaflier : 

<  I  piiM*d  this  very  moment  by  thy  doom, 
Ana  found  them  guarded  by  a  troop  of  villains: 
The  Bont  of  public  rapine  were  destroying. 
They  told  me,  by  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
They  bad  commission  to  oeize  ail  thy  fortune  : 
Nay  more,  Priuli's  cruel  hand  had  sign*d  It. 
Here  stood  a  ruffian  with  a  horrid  face, 
Lording  it  o'er  a  pile  of  massv  plate. 
Tumbled  into  a  heap  for  public  sale. 
There  was  another  making  villanoua  jests 
At  thy  undoing. .  He  had  U'cn  possesion 
Of  all  thy  ancient  most  domestic  ornaments : 
Rich  hanglnp  intermix'd  and  wrought  with  golds 

•  See  Nos.  i^Q  and  450. 
•f  let  Nos.  31  and  379. 
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The  rerT  bed,  which  on  thy  wedding-night 
Receiv'd  thee  to  the  amu  of  Belvidera, 
The  scene  of  til  thy  joys,  was  violated 
By  the  coarse  hands  of  'ftlthy  dungeon  villains. 
And  thrown  amongst  the  common  lumber.' 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  unhappy  than  the 
condition  of  bankruptcy.  The  calamity  which  hap- 
pens to  us  by  ill  fortune,  or  by  the  ii\jury  of  otben, 
has  in  it  some  consolation;  but  what  arises  from 
our  own  misbehaviour,  or  error,  is  the  state  of  the 
most  exquisite  borrow.  When  a  man  considers  not 
oul y  an  ample  fortune,  but  even  the  very  oecessa- 
f  ies  of  life,  his  pretence  to  food  itself,  at  the  mercy 
of  his  crediton,  he  cannot  but  look  upon  himself 
in  the  state  of  the  dead,  with  his  case  thus  much 
worM*,  that  the  jast  office  is  perfoimed  by  his  ad- 
versaries instead  of  his  friends.  From  this  hour  th« 
cruel  world  does  not  onjy  take  possession  of  bis 
whole  fortune,  but  even  of  every  thing  else,  which 
h2|d  no  rdatipo  to  it.  All  his  indiifereot  actions 
have  new  interpretations  put  upon  them;  and  those 
whom  he  has  favoured  in  his  fqrmer  iife,diacharge 
themselves  of  their  obligations  to  him,  by  Joining 
in  the  reproaches  of  his  enemieo.  It  is  almost  in- 
credible that  it  should  be  so ;  but  it  is  too  often 
seen  that  there  is  a  pride  mixed  with  the  in^piUience 
of  the  creditor;  and  there  are  who  would  rather 
recover  their  own  by  the  downfal  of  a  prosperous 
man,  than  be  discharged  to  the  common  satisuction 
of  themselves  and  their  creditors.  The  wretched 
man,  who  was  lately  master  of  abundance,  is  now 
linder  the  direction  of  others;  and  the  wisdom, 
economy,  good  sense,  and  skiU  in  human  life  be- 
furc,  by  reason  of  bis  present  misfortune,  are  of 
no  use  to  him  in  the  disposition  of  any  thing.  The 
incapacity  of  an  infant  or  a  lunatic  is  designed  for 
bis  (irovision  and  accommodation;  but  that  of  a 
bankrupt,  without  any  mitigation  in  respect  of  the 
accidents  by  which  it  arrived,  is  calculated  for  his 
litter  ruin,  except  there  be  a  remainder  ample 
enough,  after  the  dischaige  of  his  crcditon,  to 
bear  also  the  expense  of  rewarding  those  by  whose 
means  the  effect  of  all  his  labour  was  transferred 
from  hiai.  The  man  is  to  look  on  and  see  others 
giving  directions  upon  what  terms  and  conditions 
his  goods  are  to  be  purchased  ;  and  all  this  usually 
dune,  not  with  an  air  of  trustees  to  dispose  of  bis 
etlecu,  but  destroyed  to  divide  and  tear  them  to 
pieces. 

1  liiere  is  something  sacred  in  misery  to  great  and 
good  minds;  for  this  reason  all  wise  lawgivers  have 
been  extremely  tender  how  they  let  loose  even  the 
roan  who  has  right  on  his  side,  to  act  with  any 
mixture  of  resentment  against  the  defendant.  Vir- 
tuous and  modest  men,  though  they  be  used  with 
some  artifice,  and  have  it  in  their  power  to  avenge 
themselves,  are  slow  in  the  application  of  that 
power,  and  are  ever  cimstrainMl  to  go  into  rigo- 
rous measures.  They  are  careful  to  demonstrate 
themselves  not  only  persons  injured,  but  also  that 
to  bear  it  no  longer  would  be  a  means  to  make  the 
oti'endcr  injure  others,  before  they  proceed.  Such 
men  clap  their  hands  upon  their  hearts,  and  con- 
sider nbat  it  is  to  have  at  their  mercy  the  life  of  a 
citizen.  Such  would  have  it  to  say  to  their  own 
souls,  if  possible,  that  they  were  merciful,  when 
they  cuuld  have  destroyed,  rather  than  when  it  was 
in  their  power  to  have  spared  a  man  they  destroyed. 
Th.si  is  a  due  to  the  common  calamity  of  human 
life,  due  ib 


some  measure  to  «ur  very  enemies. 
Tney  nho  scruple  doing  the  least  injury,  are  cau- 
tious of  exacting  the  utmost  justice. 

Let  any  one  who  is  conversant  in  the  variety  of  I  diminished,  in  the  gifts  of  oatare  far  nhici  I  hs«^ 
human  life  reflect  upon  it,  and  be  will  find  tbc    ever  so  much  admired  them,  by  what  htsi*  ktr* 


man  who  wants  mercy  hat  a  ta<te  of  no  caj»)uaj 
of  any  kind.    There  is  a  aataral  disreliih  of  et<T\ 
thing  which  is  good  in  his  very  natare,  aadb^  t 
bom  an  enemy  to  the  world,    lie  is  ever  rttrr  i  r.  . 
partial  to  himself  in  all  his  actions.,  and  ha^  » 
senile  of  iniquity  but  from  the  punidhmeiit  «i    • 
shall  attend  It.    The  law  of  the  land  as  hii  p»  • 
and  all  his  cases  of  conscience  are  detenmi,nl  .. 
his  attorney.     Sach  men  know  not  what  ii  i*  t 
gladden  the  heart  of  a  miserable  man,  tiiat  n  :ki 
are  the  instmment«  of  serviug  the  purpoie»  of  t  ■> 
ven  or  hell,  according  to  the  dispo»itioo  ot  t» 
ponessor.    llie  wealthy  can  torment  or  grat.tj  &i. 
who  are  in  their  power,  and  choose  lo  do  oik  » 
other,  as  they  are  affected  with  love  or  lutrr.  > 
mankind.    As  for  such  who  are  ioscasible  ot  t. 
concerns  of  others,  but  merely  as  they  affect  tu» 
selvcs,  these  men  are  to  be  valued  only  for  isr  r 
mortality,  and  as  we  hope  better  things  fro.i  ti 
heirs.     I  could  not  but  read  with  great  delij;ti . 
letter  from  an  eminent  citizen,  who  baa  huk6.  •* 
one  who  was  intimate  with  him  in  bit  better  f». 
tune,  and  able  by  his  countenance  to  retrioc  J* 
lost  condition. 

'  sia, 
*  It  is  in  vain  to  multiply  words  and  make  ap«S»- 
gies  for  what  Is  never  to  be  defended  by  the  dc^ 
advocate  in  the  world,  the  guilt  of  being  aofanj- 
uate.  All  that  a  man  in  my  cooditioo  can  d«  y 
say,  will  be  received  with  prejudice  by  the  |r*«^ 
rality  of  mankind,  but  I  hope  not  with  }o«:  >•* 
have  been  a  great  instnunent.in  helping  me  to^ 
what  1  have  lo^t ;  and  I  know  (for  that  iiasos,  ^ 
well  as  kindne»  to  me)  yon  cannot  bot  be  ia  {u.* 
to  see  me  undone.  To  sliow  you  I  am  not  a  au 
incapable  of  bearing  calamity,  1  will,  thocgt « 
poor  man,  lay  aside  the  distinction  bctweet  ». 
and  talk  with  the  frankncst  we  did  when  we  «»r« 
uearer  to  an  equality :  as  all  I  do  will  be  nteivi 
with  prejudice,  all  you  do  will  be  looHcd  vp« 
with  partiality.  What  1  detire  of  you  is,  thai  \*^ 
who  are  courted  by  all,  would  smile  upon  mr,  «k 
am  shunned  by  adU  Let  that  grace  and  fo»Mr 
which  your  fortune  throws  upon  you,  be  tarore  i* 
make  up  the  coldness  and  indifference  that  i>  vh 
towards  me.  All  good  and  geoerott^  men  will  kai* 
an  eye  of  kindncbs  for  me  for  ny  own  «akr,  ui 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  regard  cae  for  ^^saa 
There  is  a  happy  contagion  in  richet,  as  wdl  »• 
destructive  one  in  poverty  :  the  rich  c<*n  make  r^d 
without  parting  with  any  of  their  »tore:  and  tv 
conversation  of  the  poor  maket  men  pour,  th«<l 
they  borrow  nothing  of  them.  How  ihi»  a  to  tr 
accounted  for  1  know  not;  but  men's  cation « 
follows  us  according  to  the  compuay  or  krf} 
If  you  are  what  you  were  to  me,  you  c^a  <»  « 
great  way  towards  my  recovery ;  if  yoo  art  m< 
my  good  fortune,  if  ever  it  retttrns,  will  retan  ^ 
slower  approaches. 

'  1  am,  tia, 
'  Your  affectionate  friend, 

*  and  humble  tervaat* 

Tbit  wat  answered  with  a  coodesceawt  ihtt  i*^ 
not,  by  long  impertinent  profestiooft  of  kia^to^ 
insult  bis  distress,  but  wat  as  follows: 


*  BEAR  TOM, 

'  I  AM  very  glad  to  hear  that  yoa  hate  hrin 
enough  to  begin  the  world  a  second  tiste.  1  «-«*' 
you,  1  do  not  think  your  iMMaeroas  family  •<  >- 
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ippeocd  to  yoa.  I  §hAll  not  only  coanCenance 
our  aflain  with  my  appearmnce  for  ^roo,  but  shall 
xommodale  yoa  with  a  cooiiderable  lam  at  com- 
DO  iBlerpft  for  thrre  yean.  Yoo  know  1  could 
ake  more  of  it ;  but  1  have  to  great  a  love  for 
Bu,  that  1  can  wave  opportODlties  of  gain  to  help 
Ml  $  for  I  do  not  care  whether  they  say  of  me, 
'ter  I  am  dead,  that  I  had  an  hundred  or  fifty 
loosand  pounds  more  than  I  wanted  when  1  waa 
viog. 

*  Your  obliged  humble  servant/ 

T. 


trrrLF. 


K'457.    THURSDAY,  AUGUST  14,  1718. 


-  -  ■■    ■  •MuUa  etprttelnra  minnntOt. 

HOR.  Sat.  Hi.  1.  2.  ver.  9. 

Seeming  to  promtie  something  wondroat  gremt. 

SHALL  this  day  lay  before  my  readers  a  letter 
riiten  by  the  same  hand  with  that  of  last  Friday*, 
bich  contained  proposab  for  a  printed  newspaper 
St  should  take  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  penny- 

*8fB, 

Thk  kind  reception  you  gave  my  last  Friday *8 
ttcr,  in  which  I  broached  my  project  of  a  new»- 
iper,  encourages  me  4o  lay  before  you  two  or 
ree  more  i  for  yon  most  know,  sir,  that  we  look 
•00  you  to  tie  the  fjowndesf  of  the  learned  world, 
d  cannot  think  any  scheme  practicable  or  ra- 
mal  before  yon  have  approved  of  it,  though  all 
e  money  we  raise  by  it  is  in  our  own  funds,  and 
r  our  private  use. 

*  I  have  often  thought  that  a  news-letter  of  whis- 
T»,  written  every  post,  and  sent  about  the  king^ 
>n,  after  the  sane  manner  as  that  of  Mr.  Dyer, 
r.  Dawkesy  or  any  other  epistolary  historian, 
ight  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  public,  as  well 

beneficial  to  the  author.  By  wbispen  i  mean 
Ke  pieces  of  news  which  are  commonicated  as 
cms,  and  which  bring  a  double  pleasure  to  the 
arrr  j  first,  as  they  are  private  history ;  and,  in 
e  next  plai^,  as  they  have  always  in  them  a  dash 

Msndal.    These  are  the  two  chief  qualifications 

an  article  of  news,  which  recommend  it,  in  a 
»re  than  ordinary  manner,  to  the  ears  of  the  cu- 
>u«.  Sickness  of  pereons  in  high  posts,  twilight 
kits  paid  and  received  by  ministers  of  state,  clan- 
'vtine  courtships  and  marriages,  secret  amoun, 
ses  at  play,  applications  for  places,  with  their 
spective  socceases  and  repulses,  are  the  materials 

which  I  chiefly  intend  to  deal.  1  have  two  per- 
ns, that  are  each  of  them  the  representative  of  a 
ecies,  who  are  to  furnish  me  with  those  whispers 
liirh  I  intend  to  convey  to  my  correspondents, 
le  first  of  these  is  Peter  Hush,  descended  from 
e  ancient  family  of  the  Hushes.  The  other  is  the 
d  Lady  Blast,  who  has  a  very  numerous  tribe  of 
uighters  in  the  two  grcBi  cities  of  London  and 
'>»tminster.  Peter  Hush  has  a  whispering-hole 
I  most  of  the  great  coflee-hduses  about  town.  If 
Ml  are  alone  with  him  in  a  wide  room,  he  carries 
)o  up  into  a  corner  of  it,  and  speaks  in  your  ear. 

have  seen  Peter  &eat  himself  in  a  company  of 
ven  or  eight  persons,  whom  he  never  saw  before 
I  his  life}  and,  after  having  looked  about  to  see 

f  At  that  timt  •ccretary  mf  tht  treativy,  and  director  of 
r  nmt. 


there  was  no  one  that  overiieard  him,  has  commo- 
nicated to  them  in  a  low  voice,  and  under  the  seal 
of  secreay,  the  death  of  a  great  man  in  the  coon- 
try,  who  was,  perhaps,  a  fox-hunting  the  very  mo- 
ment this  account  was  given  of  him.  If  upon  your 
entering  into  a  coffee-house  yoa  see  a  circle  of 
heads  bending  over  the  table,  and  lying  close  by 
one  another,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  my  friend  Peter 
b  among  them.  I  have  known  Peter  publishing 
the  whisper  of  the  day  by  eight  o*clock  in  the 
morning  at  Garraway's,  by  twelve  at  WilPs,  and 
before  two  at  the  Smyrna.  When  Peter  has  thus 
efie<*tually  launched  a  secret,  1  have  been  very 
well  pleased  to  hear  people  whispering  it  to  one 
another  at  second  hand,  and  spreading  it  about  as 
their  own;  for  you  must  know,  sir,  the  great  incen- 
tive to  whispering  is  the  ambition  wbicn  every  one 
bus  of  being  thought  in  the  secret,  and  being  looked 
upon  as  a  man  who  has  access  to  greater  people 
than  one  would  iomgine.  After  having  given  yoo 
this  account  of  Peter  Hush,  I  proceed  to  that  vir- 
tuous lady,  the  old  iisdy  Blast,  who  is  to  commu- 
nicate to  me  the  private  transactions  of  the  crimp- 
table,  with  all  the  mrcana  of  the  fair  sex.  The 
Lady  Blast,  yoo  must  understaad,  has  such  a  par- 
ticular malignity  in  her  whisper,  that  it  blights  like 
an  easterly  wind,  and  withers  every  reputation 
that  it  breathes  upon.  She  has  a  particular  knack 
at  making  private  weddings,  and  last  winter  mar- 
ried about  five  women  of  q|iiality  to  their  footmen. 
Her  whisper  can  make  an  innocent  young  woman 
big  with  child,  or  fill  an  healthful  young  fellow 
with  distempers  that  are  not  to  be  nameid.  She 
can  turn  a  visit  iuto  an  intrigue,  and  a  distant 
salute  into  an  assignation.  She  can  beggar  the 
wealthy,  and  degrade  the  noble.  In  short,  she  can 
whisper  men  base  or  foolish,  jealous  or  ill-oatured ; 
or,  if  occasion  requires,  can  tell  you  the  slips  of 
their  great  grandmothers,  and  traduce  the  memory 
of  honest  coachmen  that  have  been  in  theif  graves 
above  these  hundred  yean.  By  these  and  the  like 
helps,  I  question  not  but  I  shall  furnish,  out  a  very 
handsome  newsletter.  If  yoo  approve  my  project, 
I  shall  begin  to  whisper  by  the  very  next  post,  and 
question  not  every  one  of  my  customers  will  be 
very  well  pleased  with  me,  when  be  considers  that 
every  piece  of  news  I  send  him  is  a  word  in  his 
ear,  and  lets  him  into  a  secret. 

*  Having  given  you  a  sketch  of  this  project,  I 
shall,  in  the  next  place,  suggest  to  you  another  for 
a  monthly  pamphlet,  which  I  shall  likewise  submit 
to  your  spectatorial  wisdom.  I  need  not  tell  yoo, 
sir,  that  there  are  several  authors  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Holland,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country, 
who  publish  every  month  what  they  call  **  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Works  of  the.  Learned,"  in  which 
they  give  us  an  abstract  of  all  such  books  as  aro 
printed  in  any  part  of  £urope.  Now,  sir,  it  is  my 
design  to  publish  every  month,  ^  An  Account  of 
the  Works  of  the  Unlearned."*  Several  late  pro- 
ductions of  my  own  countrymen,  who  many  of 
them  make  a  very  eminent  figure  in  the  illiterate 
world,  encourage  me  in  this  undertaking.  I  may, 
in  this  work,  possibly  make  a  review  of  several 
pieces  which  have  appeared  in  the  foreign  ac- 
counts above  mentioned,  though  they  ought  not  to 
have  been  taken  notice  of  in  woriis  which  bear 
such  a  title.  I  may,  likewise,  take  into  considera- 
tion such  pieces  as  appear,  from  time  to  time, 
under  the  names  of  tho^  gentlemen  who  compli- 
ment one  another  in  public  assemblies,  by  the  title 
of  **  The  learned  Gentlemen."  Our  party-authors 
will  also  afford  me  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  not 
to  mention  the  editors,  commentator^  and  others. 
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who  are  often  men  of  no  learnin/^,  or,  what  is  at 
bad,  of  no  knowledge.  I  shall  not  enlai^e  upon 
this  bint;  bnt,  if  yon  think  any  thing  can  be  made 
of  it,  I  shall  set  about  it  with  all  the  pains  and 
application  that  so  useful  a  work  deserves. 

'  I  am  ever, 

'  Most  worthy  sin,  &c.' 

ADOtSON.  C 


N»458.    FRIDAY,   AUGUST  15,  1718. 


—  Pudor  nuilus- 
Falw  modesty. 


HES. 
HOR. 


I  COULD  not  but  smile  at  the  account  that  was  yes- 
terday given  me  of  a  modest  young  gentleman, 
who,  being  invited  to  an  entertainment,  though  he 
was  not  used  to  drink,  bad  not  the  confidence  to 
refuse  his  glass  in  his  turn,  when  on  a  sudden  he 
grew  so  flustered,  that  be  took  all  the  talk  or  the 
table  into  his  own  hands,  abused  every  one  of  the 
company,  and  flung  a  bottle  at  the  gentleman's 
head  who  treated  him.  This  has  given  me  occasion 
to  reflect  upon  the  ill  effects  of  a  vicious  modesty, 
and  to  remember  the  saying  of  Bmtus,  as  it  is 
i|aoted  by  Plutarch,  that  '  the  person  has  had  but 
an  ill  education,  who  has  not  been  taught  to  deny 
any  thing.*  This  false .  kind  of  modesty  has,  per- 
haps, betrayed  both  sexes  into  as  many  vices  as 
the  most  abandoned  impudence;  and  is  the  more 
inexcusable  to  reason,  because  it  acts  to  gratify 
othen  rather  than  it»elf,  and  is  punished  with  a 
kind  of  remorse,  not  only  like  other  vieioos  habits 
when  tlie  crime  is  over,  but  even  at  the  very  time 
that  it  is  committed. 

Nothing  is  more  admirable  than  true  modesty, 
and  nothing  is  more  contemptible  than  the  false. 
The  one  gmutis  virtue,  the  other  betrays  it.  True 
modesty  is  ashamed  to  do  any  thing  that  is  repug- 
nant to  the  rules  of  right  reason :  false  modesty  n 
ashamed  to  do  any  thing  that  is  opposite  to  the 
humour  of  the  company.  True  modesty  avoids 
every  thing  that  is  criminal,  false  modesty  every 
thiug  that  Is  unfashionable.  The  latter  is  only  a 
general  undetermined  instinct  $  the  former  is  that 
instinct,  limited  and  circumscribed  by  the  rules  of 
prudence  and  religion. 

We  may  conclwle  that  modesty  to  be  false  and 
vicious  which  engages  a  man  to  do  any  thing  that 
is  ill  or  Indiscreet,  or  which  restrains  him  from, 
doing  any  thing  that  is  of  a  contrary  nature.  How 
many  men,  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  lend 
sums  of  money  which  they  are  not  able  to  spare, 
are  bound  for  penons  whom  they  have  but  little 
friendship  for,  give  recommendatory  characters  of 
men  whom  they  are  not  acquainted  with,  bestow 
places  on  those  whom  they  do  not  esteem,  live  in 
such  manner  as  they  themselves  do  not  approve, 
and  all  this  merely  because  they  have  not  the  con- 
fidence to  resist  solicitation,  importunity,  or  ex- 
ample ? 

Nor  does  this  false  modesty  expose  as  only  to 
such  actions'  as  are  indiscreet,  bnt  very  often  to 
such  as  are  highly  criminal.  When  Xenophanes 
was  called  timorous,  because  be  would  not  venture 
his  money  In  a  game  at  dice;  *  I  confess,*  said  he, 
*  that  I  am  exceeding  timorous,  for  I  dare  not  do 
any  ill  thing.*  On  the  contrary,  a  man  of  vicious 
modesty  complies  with  every  thing,  and  is  only 


fearful  of  doing  what  may  look  singular  m  f' 
company  where  he  is  engaged.    He  falU  ia  mai 
the  torrent,  and  lets  himself  go  to  evco  acttm  » 
discourse,  however  unjustifiable  in  iisrlf,  ss  u  v 
in  vogue  among  the  present  party.    This,  ihoar 
one  of  the  most  common,  is  one  of  the  most  nd^* 
Ions  dbpositions  in  human  nature,  that  men  •Wq 
not  be  ashamed  of  speaking  or  acting  In  a  6»*US' 
or  irrational  manner,  bnt  that  one  who  b  io  t^  • 
company  should  be  ashamed  of  govcniing  l»o>l 
by  the  principles  of  reason  and  virtue. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  to  consider  fx<^ 
modesty,  as  it  restrains  a  man  from  doin«:  «}»*  « 
good  and  laudable.  My  reader's  own  tbovc'o^  *• 
suggest  to  him  many  instances  and  examplr^  c^*' 
this  head.  1  shall  only  dwell  upon  one  rrtri:*  •« 
which  I  cannot  nuike  without  a  secret  caocrx 
We  have  in  England  a  particular  baskfularA  t. 
every  thing  that  regards  religion.  A  wcU-^i 
man  is  obliged  to  conceal  any  serions  scntiarst  • 
this  nature,  and  very  often  to  appear  a  fjmr 
libertine  than  he  is,  Ihat  he  nay  keep  hisMtf  ■: 
pountenance  among  tlie  men  of  mode.  Oor  e i.  '^ 
of  modesty  makes  us  shame-faeed  In  all  the  ^■ 
ercises  of  piety  and  devotion.  Thia  iMssBanr  p- 
vails  upon  us  daily ;  insomuch  that,  at  many  «<i> 
bred  tables,  the  master  of  the  house  is  so  vcr^  *» 
dest  a  man,  that  he  has  not  the  coaMence  lis  w 
grace  at  his  own  table :  a  cnstom  wbicb  is  not  ssti 
practised  by  all  the  nations  about  us,  b«t  was  one 
omitted  by  the  heathens  themselves.  Eagltafe  p» 
tiemen,  who  travel  Into  Roman-catholic  coMtrc^ 
are  not  a  little  surprised  to  meet  with  peopk  i/ 
the  best  quality  kneding  in  their  chnrahcs.  tst 
'OffH^  '»  ^h^ii*  private  devotiona,  Ihoogh  ■  y 
not  at  the  hours  of  public  wonhip.  An  oAccr  ■ 
the  army,  or  a  man  of  wit  and  plcaanre,  ia  i^tit 
countries,  would  be  afraid  of  paasing  oot  only  f« 
an  irreligioos,  bnt  an  ilUbfcd  aian,  should  he  h 
seen  to  go  to  bed,  or  sit  down  at  table,  mtiktm 
ofiering  up  his  devotions  on  such  occasi—  Ar 
same  show  of  religion  appears  an  all  the  fore«i 
reformed  churches,  and  enters  an  mmdk  into  ikv 
ordinary  convenation,  that  an  Ba^iahmaa  i>  s^ 
to  term  them  hypocritical  and  prwiaa. 

This  little  appearance  of  a  reHgioos  ikpwttPi 
in  our  nation,  may  proceed  in  souie  sai  man  frsa 
that  modesty  which  is  natural  to  ost  hut  the  prt* 
occasion  of  it  is  certainly  this.  Tboae  ivarm  ' 
sectaries  that  overraa  the  nation  in  the  time  of  Ar 
great  rebellion,  carried  their  hypocsiay  «o  h^ 
that  they  had  converted  our  whole  laagmige  iaiv  s 
jaigon  of  enthnsiaMn;  insomiich  that,  npoe  lie  i^ 
storation,  men  thought  they  could  not  recede  im 
far  from  the  behaviour  and  practice  of  thosr  pr*> 
sons  who  had  made  rdigioo  a  doak  to  sa  ^^ 
villanies.  This  led  them  into  the  other  estiva; 
every  appearance  of  devotion  vraa  looked  sf* 
as  puritanical,  and  falling  into  the  haads  «f  ot 
*  ridlculers'  who  flourished  in  that  nlgea,  aatf  »- 
tacked  every  thing  that  was  serioas,  it  has  «««« 
since  been  out  of  conntciiance  amo^g  ■•  Bf  n» 
means  we  are  gradunlly  fUlea  lata  that  fina* 
modesty,  which  has  in  some  measwe  wen  mtft** 
among  us  the  appearance  of  Chfiatlaaity  ia  mtr 
nary  life  and  convenation,  and  which 
us  from  all  our  neighbours. 

Hypocrisy  cannot  indeed  be  too 
bat  at  the  same  time  is  to  be  pieietud  is  sf^ 
impiety.  They  are  both  equally  deatiactwe  i«  ihr 
person  who  is  possesnd  with  them ;  bat,  ia  rrssn 
to  othen,  hypocrisy  is  not  so  penaicso 
faced  irreligion.  Hw  doe  meaa  to  he 
/  to  be  iiaccrely  vlrtaons,  aad  at  the 


^9. 

the  vorld  we  we  are  lo.'  I  do  not  know  a 
re  dreadfol  menace  in  the  holy  writings,  than 
t  which  is  pronoonced  against  those  who  have 
)  perverted  modesty,  to  be  ashamed  before  men 
I  particolar  of  soch  unspeakable  importance. 

C. 
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Quicquid  dignum  tapientc  honoque  est, 

HOR.  Ep.  4-  K  1.  Tcr.  5. 

What  be6tB  the  wise  and  good. 

CREECH. 


LiGioN  may  be  considered  under  two  general 
ds.  The  first  comprehends  what  we  are  to  be- 
e,  the  other  what  we  are  to  practise.  By  those 
igs' which  we  are  to  believe,  I  mean  whatever 
e^vealed  to  os  in  the  holy  writings,  and  which 
could  not  have  obtained  the  knowledge  of  by 
light  of  nature  $  by  the  things  which  we  are  to 
ctise,  I  mean  all  those  duties  to  which  we  are 
M:ted  by  reason  or  natural  religion  The  first 
these  I  shall  distinguish  by  the  name  of  faith, 
second  by  that  of  morality, 
f  we  look  into  the  more  serious  part  of  man- 
d,  we  find  many  who  lay  so  great  a  stress  upon 
h,  that  they  neglect  morality ;  and  many  who 
Id  so  much  upon  morality,  that  they  do  not  pay 
ue  regard  to  fai^.  The  perfect  man  should  be 
ective  in  neither  of  these  particulars,  as  will  be 
y  evident  to  those  who  consider  the  benefits 
ich  arise  from  each  of  them,  and  which  1  shall 
ke  the  subject  of  this  day's  paper. 
Notwithstanding  this  general  division  of  Christian 
y  into  morality  and  faith,  and  that  they  have 
h  their  peculiar  excelleocies,  the  first  bias  the 
-eminence  in  several  respects. 
First,  Because  the  greatest  part  of  morality  (as 
ave  stated  the  notion  of  it)  is  of  a  fixed  eternal 
ore,  and  will  endure  when  faith  shall  fail,  and 
lost  in  conviction. 

Secondly,  because  a  person  may  be  qualified  to 
greater  good  to  mankind,  and  become  more 
leficial  to  the  world,  by  morality  without  faith, 
n  by  faith  witiiout  morality, 
rbirdly.  Because  morality  gives  a  greater  per- 
tion  to  human  nature,  b^  quieting  the  mind, 
derating  the  passions,  and  advancing  the  happi- 
M  of  every  nian  in  his  private  capacity. 
Fourthly,  Because  the  rule  of  morality  is  much 
fre  certain  than  that  of  faith,  all  the  civilized 
tions  of  the  world  agreeing  in  the  great  points 
morality,  as  much  as  they  differ  in  those  of 
th. 

Fifthly,  Because  infidelity  is  not  of  so  malignant 
lature  as  immorality;  or,  to  put  the  same  reason 
another  light,  because  it  is  generally  owned, 
Te  may  be  salvation  for  a  virtuous  infidel  (par- 
ttlarly  in  the  case  of  invincible  ignorance),  but 
ne  for  a  vicious  believer. 
Sixthly,  Because  faith  seems  to  draw  its  princi- 
J,  if  not  all  its  excellency,  from  the  influence  it 
i  upon  morality ;  as  we  shall  see  more  at  large, 
we  consider  wherein  consists  the  excellency  of 
ith,  or  the  belief  of  revealed  religion ;  and  this 
think  is. 

First,   In  explaining,  and  carrying  to  greater 
%hu,  several  points  of  morality. 
Secondly,  In  furnishing  new  and  stronger  mo- 
res to  enforce  the  practice  of  morality. 
I^iirdly,  in  giving  as  more  amiable  ideas  of  the 


Supreme  Being,  more  endearing  notions  of  one 
another,  and  a  truer  state  of  ourselves,  both  in  re- 
gard to  the  grandeur  and  vileness  of  our  natures. 

Fourthly,  By  showing  us  the  blackness  and  de- 
formity of  vice,  which  in  the  Christian  system  is 
so  very  great,  that  he  who  is  possessed  of  all  per- 
fection, and  the  sovereign  judge  of  it,  is  represented 
by  several  of  our  divines  as  hating  sin  to  the  same 
degree  that  he  loves  the  sacred  person  who  was 
Buule  the  propitiation  of  it. 

Fifthly,  In  being  the  ordinary  and  prescril>ed 
method  of  making  morality  effectual  to  salvation. 

I  have  only  touched  on  these  several  heads, 
which  every  one  who  is  conversant  in  discourses  of 
this  imture  will  easily  enlarge  upon  in  his  own 
thoughts,  apd  draw  conclusions  from  them  which 
may  be  useful  to  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  life. 
Ode  I  am  sure  is  so  obvious,  that  he  cannot  miss  it, 
namel>,  that  a  man  cannot  be  perfect  in  his  scheme 
of  morality,  who  does  not  strengthen  and  support 
it  with  that  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Besides  this,  I  shall  lay  down  two  or  three  other 
maxims  which  I  think  we  may  deduce  from  what 
has  been  said. 

First,  That  we  should  be  particularly  cautious  of 
making  any  thing  an  article  of  faith,  which  does 
not  contribute  to  the  confirmation  or  improvement 
of  morality. 

Secondly,  That  no  article  of  faith  can  be  true 
and  authentic,  ^hich  weakens  or  subverts  the 
practical  part  of  religion,  or  what  I  have  hitherto 
called  morality. 

Thirdly,  That  the  greatest  friend  of  morality  or 
natural  religion,  cannot  possibly  apprehend  any 
danger  from  embracing  Christianity,  as  it  is  pre- 
served pore  and  uncorrnpt  in  the  doctrines  of  our 
national  church. 

Ther^  is  likewise  another  maxim  which  I  think 
may  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  considerations, 
which  is  this,  that  we  should,  in  all  dubious  points, 
consider  any  ill  consequences  that  may  arise  from 
them,  supposing  they  should  be  erroneous,  before 
we  give  up  our  assent  to  them. 

For  example.  In  that  disputable  point  of  prose- 
cuting men  for  conscience  sake,  besides  the  imbit- 
tering  their  minds  with  hatred,  indignation,  and 
all  the  vehemence  of  resentment,  aud  insnaring 
them  to  profess  what  they  do  not  believe ;  we  cut 
them  off  from  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  so- 
ciety,^ afllict  their  bodies,  distress  their  fortunes, 
hurt  their  reputations,  mia  their  families^  make 
their  lives  painful,  or  put  an  end  to  them.  Sure 
when  I  see  such  dreadful  consequences  rising  from 
a  principle,  I  would  be  as  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  it,  as  of  a  mathematical  demonstration, 
before  I  would  venture  to  act  upon  it,  or  make  it 
a  part  of  my  religion. 

In  thb  case  the  iiyury  done  our  neighbour  is 
plain  and  evident;  the  principle  that  puts  us  upon 
doing  it,  of  a  dubious  and  disputable  nature.  Mo- 
rality seems  highly  violated  by  the  one ;  and  whe- 
ther or  no  a  zeal  for  what  a  man  thinks  the  true 
system  of  faith  may  justify  it,  is  very  uncertain.  I 
cannot  but  think,  if  oar  religion  produces  charity 
as  well  as  zeal,  it  will  not  be  for  showing  itself  by 
such  cruel  in^itances.  But  to  conclude  with  the 
words  of  an  excellent  author  »,  *  We  have  just 
enough  religion  to  make  us  hate  but  not  enough  to 
make  us  love  one  another.* 

ADDISOlf.  C 

*  8iippu«ed  to  be  Arrhbnhop  Tillotfoa. 
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Dtcipimur  tpecie  rtcti- 


UOR.  An  Poet.  vcr.  25. 

Deluded  by  a  seeming  Excellence. 

ROSCOMMON. 

Our  defects  and  follies  are  too  often  unknown  to 
us ;  nay,  they  are  so  far  from  being  kuown  io  us, 
that  they  pass  for  demonstratiooN  of  our  worth. 
This  makes  us  easy  in  the  midst  of  them,  fond  to 
show  them,  fond  to  improve  in  them,  and  to  be 
esteemed  for  them.  Then  it  is  that  a  thousand  un- 
accountable conceits,  gay  inventions,  and  extra- 
vagant actions,  must  afford  us  pleasures,  and  display 
us  to  others  io  the  colours  which  we  ourselves  take 
a  fancy  to  glory  iu.  Indeed  there  is  something  so 
amusing  for  the  time  in  this  state  of  vanity  and 
ill-grounded  satisfiiction,  that  even  the  wiser 
world  has  chosen  an  eialte d  word  to  describe  its 
enchantments,  and  called  it,  *•  The  Paradise  of 
Fools.' 

Perhaps  the  latter  partof  thi^  reflection  may 
teem  a  false  thought  of  some,  and  bear  another 
turn  than  what  1  have  given ;  but  it  is  at  present 
none  of  my  busiuess  to  look  after  it,  who  am  going 
to  confess  that  I  have  been  lately  amongst  them  in 
a  vision. 

Methoaght  I  was  transported  to  a  hilt,  green, 
flowery,  and  of  an  easy  ascent.  Upon  the  broad 
top  of  it  resided  sqotnt-eyed  Error,  and  Popu- 
lar Opinion  with  many  heads  $  two  that  dealt  in 
■orcery,  and  were  famous  for  bewitching  people 
with  the  love  of  themselves.  To  these  repaired  a 
multitude  from  every  side,  by  two  different  paths 
which  lead  towards  each  of  them.  Some  who  had 
the  most  assuming  air,  went  directly  of  themselves 
to  £rror,  without  expecting  a  conductor;  others  of 
a  softer  nature  went  first,  to  Popular  Opinion, 
from  whence,  as  she  influenced  and  engaged  them 
with  their  own  praises,  she  delivered  them  over  to 
his  government. 

When  we  had  ascended  to  an  open  part  of  the 
nunmit  where  Opinion  abode,  we  found  her  enter- 
taining several  who  bad  arrived  before  us.  Her 
voice  was  pleasing;  she  breathed  odours  as  she 
spoke.  She  seemed  to  have  a  tongue  for  every 
one :  every  one  thought  he  beard  of  something  that 
was  valuable  io  himself,  and  expected  a  paradise 
which  she  promised  as  the  reward  of  bis  merit. 
Thus  were  we  drawn  to  follow  her,  till  she  should 
bring  us  where  it  was  to  be  bestowed :  and  it  was 
observable,  that  all  the  way  we  weiit,  the  company 
was  either  praising  themselves  for  their  qualifica- 
tions, or  one  another  for  those  qualifications  which 
the  took  to  be  conspicuous  in  their  own  charac- 
ters, or  dispraising  others  for  wanting  theirs,  or 
▼ying  in  the  degrees  of  them. 

At  last  we  approached  a  bower,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  Error  was  seated.  The  trees  were  thick 
woven,  and  the  place  where  he  sat  artfully  coii> 
trived  to  darken  him  a  little.  He  was  disguised 
in  a  whitish  robe,  which  he  had  put  on,  t£tf  be 
might  appear  to  us  with  a  nearer  resemblance  to 
Truth :  and  as  she  has  a  light  whereby  she  mani- 
fests the  beauties  of  nature  to  the  eyes  of  her 
adorers,  so  he  had  provided  himhelf  with  a  magical 
wand,  that  he  might  do  something  in  imitation  of 
it,  and  please  with  delusfons.  This  he  liftrd  so- 
lemnly, and  muttering  to  himself,  bid  the  glories 
which  he  kept  under  enchantment  to  appear  before 
w.    Immediately  we  cast  our  eyes  on  that  part  of 


I  the  sky  to  which  be  pointed,  aad  ufcimiJ  a  i* 
I  blue  prospect,  which  cleared  as  aioaBtaik  r> . 
sumoier  morning  when  the  mists  go  olT,  aod  iW  \ 
lace  of  Vanity  appeared  to  sight. 

The  foundation  hardly  seemed  a  fonndaKiaa.  t 
a  set  of  curling  clouds,  which  it  stood  upon  b\  ■. 
gical  contrivance.    The  way  by  which  w  e  tscai- . 
was  painted  like  a  rainbow ;  and  as  we  wcai,  "■ 
breeze  that  played  aboat  os  bewitched  the  jci* 
The  walls  were  gilded  all  for  show  ;  the  lo«e4 
of  pillars  were  of  the  slight  fine  Corinthiau  mi' 
and  the  top  of  the  building  beii^  nMimled,  bc^ 
far  the  resemblance  of  a  bubble. 

At  the  gate  the  travellen  neither  met  wiih^  »i 
ter,  nor  waited  till  one  should  appear;  f\fi^  •' 
thought  his  merits  a  sufiicient  paswport,  aod  prr-' 
forward.     In  the  hall  we  met  witJi  several  ^^ 
toms,  that  roved  amongst  os,  and  ranged  the  ««e 
pany  according  to  their  ttentimeuts.     Tbrre  t« 
decreasing  Honour,  that  had  nothing  to  »hfi«  . 
but  an  old  coat  of  his  ancestor's   arhievraMr. 
There  was  Ostentation,  that  made  hiin»rlf  bt««* 
constant  subject,  and  Gallantry  .otmaing  ^\*^  * 
tip-toes.     At  the  upper  end  of  Che  hall  xvoc  • 
throne,    whose    canopy    glittered    with    oil  t. 
riches  that  Gaiety  could  contrive  to  lavi<h  m  '. 
and  between  the  gilded  arms  sat  Vanity,  dni 
in  the  peacock's  feathers,  and  acknovledgrJ  m 
another  Venus  by  her  votaries.    The  boy  who  «i«« 
beside  her  for  a  Cupid,  and  who  made  the  ««r 
to  bow  before  her,  was  called   Self-<coRre  I.    'i- 
eyes  bad  every  now  and  theu  a  cast  inward*  u  ir 
neglect  of  all  objects  about  him;   and  the  arr 
which  he  made  use  of  for  conquest,  were  bom**^ 
from  those  against  whom  he  had  a  de»a^    f- 
arrow  which  he  shot  at  the  soldier,  waa  Uig 
from  hu  own  plume  of  feathen ;  the  dart  hr  • 
rected  against  the  man  of  wit,  wna  winged  fr*s 
the  quills  he  writ  with ;  and  that  which  be  •»• 
against  those  who  presumed  upon  their  riches,  ■• 
headed  with  gold  out  of  their  treaanricb     He  m.  * 
nets  for  statesmen  from  their  own  cooirrianr- 
he  took  fire  from  the  eyes  of  ladies,  with  nhirt  •• 
melted  their  hearts;  and  lightning  from  the  toof. 
of  the  eloquent,  to  inflame  them  with  caeir  ••. 
glories.    At  the  foot  of  the  throne  tat  three  /i!» 
graces ;  Flattery  with  a  shell  of  paint ;  \§t%.t^m 
with  a  mirror  to  practise  at,  and    F3flhi«bi  rtt 
changing  the  posture  of  her  clothes.    Thr<e  .^ 
plied  themselves  to  secure  the  cooqunti  whirfe  ^^ 
conceit  had  gotten,  and  had  each  of  thra  vr 
particular  polities.    Flattery  gave  new  eoUyjr.  ^ 
complexions  to  all  things ;  Aflectntion  new  air*  ^ 
appearances,  which,  as  she  said,  were  not  ^wr*' 
and  Fashion  both  concealed  tome  bone  de(«^ 
and  added  some  foreign  external  bennlies. 

As  I  was  reflecting  upon  what  1  saw,  1  brtN . 
voice  in  the  crowd  bemoaning  the  coadHii*  • 
mankind,  which  is  thus  managed  by  tlie  bf«si«  • 
Opinion,  deluded  by  Error,  flred  by  hetl^oMr^ 
and  given  up  to  be  trained  in  all  the  cmt*^  • 
Vanity,    till   Sconi   or   Poverty  cnme  ■?••   ■• 
These  expressions  were  no  sooner  haadr<  aW- 
but  I  immediately  saw  a  general  dieofder,  iW  •• 
last  there  was  a  parting  in  one  place,  aad  a  c*'*' 
old  man,  decent  and  resolnte,  was  led  fsrwaH  •■ 
be  punished  for  the  words  he  tud  ntierrd.    ^  . 
peared  inclined  to  have  spoken  ia  hi»o««deir»  '. 
but  I  could  not  observe  that  ao>  ooe  mm^^*'K 
tn  hear  him.     Vanity  cast  a  tcorafWI  lakil'  *  k-" 
Self-conceit  was  angry;  Plaitery,  who  kw»  •.« 
for  Plain-dealing,  pot  on  a  vixani,  and  unr. 
away ;  Affectation  tossed  her  fan,  snadr  ••> 
and  called  hln  Envy  or  SUndcr;  and  l»^ 
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woald  liave  it,  tbat  at  least  he  most  be  Ill'4naiuien. 
Thus  6H{(hted  and  despised  by  all,  he  was  driven 
out  for  abusing  people  of  merit  and  figure  %  and  I 
hfard  it  finnljr  resolved,  that  be  should  be  u^ed  no 
htitcr  wherever  they  met  with  him  hereafter. 

I  had  already  seen  the  meaning  of  most  part  of 
that  warning  which  he  had  given,  and  was  cnnsi- 
deriog  bow  the  latter  words  should  be  fulfilled, 
R'bf  0  a  mighty  noise  was  heard  without,  and  the 
loor  was  blackened  by  a  numeroa<«  train  of  bar- 
pies  crowding  in  upon  ns.  Folly  and  Broicen-cre- 
lit  were  seen  in  the  house  before  they  entered. 
Trouble,  Shame,  Infemy,  Scorn,  and  Poverty, 
Brought  op  the  rear.  Vanity,  with  her  Cupid  and 
jraces,  disappeared ;  her  subjects  ran  into  holes 
md  comers  t  bvt  many  of  them  were  found  and 
'jirried  off  (as  I  was  told  by  one  who  stood  near 
ne)  either  to  prisons  or  cellara,  solitude  or  little 
rompany,  the  mean  arts  or  the  viler  crafb  of  life. 
But  thrse,*  added  he  with  a  disdainful  air,  *  are 
uch  who  would  fondly  live  here,  when  their  merits 
(either  matched  the  lustre  of  the  place,  nor  their 
icbes  its  expenses.  We  have  seen  such  scenes  as 
faese  before  now  $  the  glory  you  saw  will  all  return 
when  the  hurry  is  over.*  I  thanked  him  for  his 
nfonnation,  and  believing  him  so  incorrigible  as 
hat  he  would  stay  till  it  was  his  turn  to  be  taken, 
[  made  off  to  the  door,  and  overtook  some  few, 
tbo,  though  they  would  not  hearken  to  Plain- 
Icaling,  were  now  terrified  to  good  purpose  by  the 
xample  of  others.  But  when  they  had  touched 
hf  threshold,  it  was  a  strange  shock  to  them  to 
iod  that  the  delusion  of  Error  was  gone,  and  they 
itainly  discerned  the  building  to  hang  a  little  op  in 
he  air  without  any  real  foundation.  At  first  we 
aw  nothing  but  a  desperate  leap  remained  for  ns, 
iod  I  a  thousand  times  blamed  my  unmeaning  cu- 
io<ity  tlvat  had  brooght  me  Into  so  much  danger, 
kt  as  they  began  to  sink  lower  in  their  own  minds, 
letbought  the  palace  sank  along  with  as,  till  they 
rere  arrived  at  the  due  point  of  esteem  which  they 
•Dght  to  have  for  themselves;  then  the  part  of 
be  building  in  which  they  stood  touched  the  earth, 
nd  we  departing  out,  it  retired  from  our  ejes. 
Cow,  whether  they  who  stayed  in  the  palace  were 
rnsible  of  this  descent,  1  cannot  tell  t  it  was  then 
ly  opinion  that  they  were  not.  However  it 
«,  my  dream  broke  up  at  it,  and  has  given  me 
ccasion  all  my  life  to  reflect  upon  the  fatal  conse- 
loences  of  following  the  suggestions  of  Vanity*. 

*  MS.  SP£CTATOm, 

I  WRITE  to  yon  to  desire,  that  you  would  again  -f 
such  upon  a  certaia  enormity,  which  is  chiefly  in 
se  among  the  politer  and  better-bred  part  of  man- 
ind ;  I  mean  the  ceremonies,  bows,  curtsies,  whis- 
teriogs,  smiles,  winks,  nods,  with  other  familiar 
rts  of  salutation,  which  take  up  in  our  churches 
»  much  time,  that  mi^t  be  better  employed,  and 
^hich  seem  so  utterly  Inconsistent  with  the  duty 
nd  true  intent  of  ovr  entering  into  those  religious 
Lsscmblies.  The  resemblance  which  this  bears  to 
•ur  indeed  proper  behaviour  In  theatres,  may  be 
ome  instance  of  its  incongruity  in  the  abov^men- 
ioned  places.  In  Roman  catholic  churches  and 
hapels  abroad,  1  myself  have  observed,  more  than 
Mice,  persons  of  the  first  quality,  of  the  nearest 
elation,  and  intimatest  acquaintance,  passing  by 
»De  another  unknowing  as  it  were,  and  unknown, 
ind  with  so  little  notice  of  each  other,  that  ir 
ooked  like  having  their  minds  more  saitably  and 

•  This  vision  was  written  by  Dr.  Parntll.  8c«  also  T^T  SOI. 


more  solemnly  engaged  (  at  least  it  was  an  acknow* 
ledgment  that  they  ought  to  have  been  so.  I  have 
been  told  the  same  even  of  the  Mahometans,  with  re* 
lation  to  the  propriety  of  their  demeanour  in  the 
conventions  of  their  erroneous  worship :  and  I  can- 
not but  think  either  of  them  suflicient  and  landabla 
patterns  of  our  imitation  in  this  particular. 

'  1  cannot  help,  upon  this  occasion,  remarking  on 
the  excellent  memories  of  those  devotionists,  who, 
upon  returning  from  church,  shall  give  a  particular 
account  how  two  or  three  hundred  people  were 
dressed  :  a  thing,  by  reason  of  its  variety,  so  difii- 
colt  to  be  digested  and  fixed  in  the  head,  that  it  is 
a  miracle  to  me  how  two  poor  hours  of  divine  ser« 
vice  can  be  time  sufficient  for  so  elaborate  an  on* 
dertaking,  tlie  duty  of  the  place  too  being  jointly, 
and  no  doubt  oft  pathetically,  performed  alon^  with 
it.  Where  it  is  said  ii  sacred  writ,  that  **  the  wo- 
man ought  to  have  a  covering  on  her  head  becaust 
of  the  an^rels,"  that  last  word  is  by  some  tbonght  to 
be  metaphorically  used,  and  to  signify  young  men. 
Allowing  this  interpretation  to  be  right,  the  text 
may  not  appear  to  be  wliolly  foreign  to  our  pre- 
sent purpose. 

*"  When  you  are  in  a  dis{)osition  proper  for  writ- 
ing on  such  a  subject,  1  earnestly  recommend  this 
to  you;  and  am, 

*  sin. 


*  Your  very  humble  servant.* 


STEBLB* 


T. 
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Sed  non  ego  eredulus  iUif, 


VIRG.  Eel.  Ix.  ver.  3^ 


But  I  diicem  their  flatfc*k7  from  their  pnuic. 

DRYDEN. 

For  want  of  time  to  substitute  something  else  in 
the  room  of  them,  I  am  at  present  obliged  to  pub- 
lish compliments  above  my  desert  in  the  following 
letters.  It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  have  given 
occasion  to  ingenious  men  to  employ  'their  thoughts 
upon  sacred  subjects  from  the  approbation  of  such 
pieces  of  poetry  as  they  have  seen  in  my  Satur- 
day's papers.  I  shall  never  publish  verse  on  that 
day  but  what  is  written  by  the  same  hand  *  $  yet 
shall  I  not  accompany  those  writings  with  eul<^ 
giums,  but  leave  them  to  speak  for  themselves. 

'  FOR  THE  SPECTATOR. 
*  SIR.  SPECTATOR, 

'You  very  much  promote  the  interests  of  virtue, 
while  ^ou  reform  the  ta^te  of  a  profane  age;  and 
persuade  us  to  be  eotertained  with  divine  poems, 
whilst  we  are  distinguislaed  by  so  many  thousand 
humours,  and  split  Into  so  many  different  sects  and 
parties ;  yet  persons  of  every  party,  sect,  and  hn* 
mour,  are  fond  of  conforming  their  taste  to  yours* 
Yon  can  transfuse  your  own  relish  of  a  poem  into 
all  yotir  readers,  according  to  their  capacity  to  re- 
ceive; and  when  you  recommend  the  pious  pn^sion 
that  reigns  in  the  verse,  we  seem  to  feel  the  de\o- 
tion,  and  grow  proud  and  pleased  inwardly,  that 
we  have  souls  capable  of  relishing  what  the  Spec- 
tator approves. 

'  UiM>n  reading  the  hymns  that  you  have  pnh 
lished  in  some  late  pnpcrs,  I  had  a  mind  to  try 
yesterday  whether  I  could  write  one.    The  cxivth 
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SPECTATOR, 


At::. 


p^alin  app^an  to  me  an  admirable  ode,  aod  I 
bcj^an  tu  lura  it  into  our  1an};iia^p.  As  I  was 
describinj^  the  ^joarney  of  Israel  from  K^ypt,  and 
added  the  divine  presence  atnongbt  them,  I  per- 
ceived a  beauty  in  this  psalm,  which  wiis  entirely 
new  to  me,  and  which  I  was  i^oing:  to  lose;  and 
that  is,  that  the  poet  utterly  conceals  the  ];re^ence 
of  God  in  the  beginnini^  of  it.  and -rather  lets'  a 

{>ossessive  pronouu  go  without  a  substantive,  than 
le  will  so  much  as  mention  any  thin;;  of  divinity 
there.  **  Judah  was  his  sanctuary',  and  Israel  his 
dominion,  or  kingdom."  The  reason  now  seems 
evident,  and  this  conduct  necessary :  for,  if  God 
bad  appeared  before,  there  coald  be  no  wonder 
why  the  mountains  ^bould  K'^ap,  anil  the  sea  re- 
tire ;  therefore  that  this  convulsion  of  nature  may 
be  brought  in  with  due  surprise,  his  name  is  not 
mentioned  till  afterward,  and  then  with  a  very 
agreeable  turn  of  thought  (tod  is  introduced  at 
once  in  all  his  majesty.  Tiiis  U  what  1  have  at- 
tempted to  imitate  in  a  translation  without  para- 
phrase, and  to  preserve  what  I  could  of  the  spirit 
of  the  sacred  author. 

*  If  the  follou  ing  essay  be  not  too  incorrigible, 
bestow  upon  it  a  few  brightenings  from  your  ge- 
nius, that  I  may  learn  how  to  write  better,  or  to 
write  no  more. 

*  Your  daily  admirer  and 

*"  humble  servant,  &c.* 

PSALM  CXIV. 

•*  When  Israel,  frcetl  from  Pharaoh  *fc  hand, 
Ijttt  the  proud  tyrant  and  hb  land, 
The  tribes  with  cheerful  homage  own 
Their  kin 3,  and  Judah  was  his  throne. 

Acrofti  the  deep  their  journey  lay, 
The  deep  divides  to  make  them  way; 
The  ttreams  of  Jordan  saw,  and  flea 
With  backward  current  to  their  head. 

The  mountains  shook  like  frighted  sheep, 
like  lambs  the  little  hillocks  leap ; 
Not  Sinai  on  her  base  could  stand, 
CoDscious  of  sovereign  powV  at  hand. 

What  power  could  make  the  deep  divide  * 
Slake  Jor«jan  backward  r.>n  his  tide  * 
Why  did  ye  leap,  ye  little  hills f 
And  whence  the  fright  that  3inai  feels  ( 

Let  ev*ry  mountain,  ev*ry  flood, 
Retire,  and  know  th'  approaching  God, 
The  King  of  Israel.    S4x  hmi  here : 
Tremble  tliou  earth,  adore,  and  fear. 

He  thunders — and  all  nature  mourns : 
The  rock  to  standing  pools  he  turn*. 
Flinto  fcpring  with  fountains  at  his  word, 
And  fires  and  seas  confess  their  Lord  *." 


'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  There  are  those  who  take  the  advantage  of  yoor 
putting  a  halfpenny  value  upon  yourself  above  the 
rest  of  our  daily  writers,  to  defame  you  in  public 
con  venation,  and  strive  to  make  you  unpopular 
upon  the  account  of  (his  said  halfpenny.  But,  if 
1  were  you,  I  would  iiisiKt  upon  that  small  acknow- 
ledgement for  the  superior  merit  of  yours,  as  being 
a  work  of  iitventioii.  Give  me  leave,  therefore, 
to  do  you  justice,  and  sa>  in  your  behalf,  what  you 
cannot  Aouncif,  which  is,  that  your  writings  have 
made  Irurning  a  more  i.ecesaary  part  of  good- 
breeding  than  it  was  before  you  appeared:  that 
toudesty  has  become  fublti unable,  and  impudence 
stands  in  need  of  some  wit,  »iiice  you  have  put 
them  botli  in  their  proper  lights.     Profoneness, 

•  By  Dr.  Watts. 


lewdness,  aifd  debauchery,  are  not  now  qultira- 
tions  t  and  a  man  may  be  a  very  fine  geatksa, 
though  be  is  neither  a  keeper,  nor  an  infidel. 

*  I  would  have  yoo  tell  the  town  the  stor>  of  t^' 
Sibyls,  If  they  deny  giving  yon  mo-pence.  I  * 
them  know,  that  those  sacred  papers  were  «al<*^ 
at  the  same  rate  after  two-thirds  of  tbem  w<*rr  t-  • 
stroyed,  as  when  there  was  the  whole  set.  1  sov 
are  so  many  of  us  who  will  give  yon  \oiir  o«t 
price,  that  you  may  acquaint  your  noD-eoofm^'^ 
readers,  that  they  shall  not  ha>e  it,  eicept  t»i 
come  in  within  such  a  day,  under  three-pence.  1 
do  not  know  but  yon  might  bring  in  the  Dat^ «'  • 
lum  Bclisario  with  a  good  grace.  The  «uu^ 
come  in  clusters  lo  two  or  three  cofiee-lNMses  « *i-  i 
have  left  yon  oflf;  and  I  hope  you  will  make  i*. 
who  fine  to  your  wit,  merry  with  their  character, 
who  stand  out  against  it. 

'  1  aia  your  moit  humble  ler^avt. 

'  P.  S.  I  have  lately  got  the  ingenioiii  aaChor\r' 
blacking  for  shoes,  powder  for  colooring  the  h«  * 
pomatum  for  the  haudH,  cosmetic  for  ttie  Care.  1 
be  your  constant  customers;  so  that  >oaradv<-Ttf  • 
ments  will  as  much  adorn  the  outward 
paper  does  the  inward.* 


D,  a>  y* 


STEELE. 


r. 
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A'f7  tgo  pr^uUrim  Jueuwlo  aanut  «mac». 

IIOR.  SaL  V.  I.  1.  TU.  ^ 

Nothing  so  grateful  as  a  pleasant  fHend. 

People  are  not  aware  of   the  very  great  fimp 
which  pleasantry  in  company  has  upon  all  (>-< 
with  whom  a  man  of  that  talent  convcoek    H 
faults  are  generally  overlooked  by  all  his  arq*..'  • 
tance,  and  a  certain  careleamcM,  that  con^r^r: 
attends  all  bis  actions,  carries  him  00  with  fjrzt  ^ 
success,  than  diligence  and  anidoity  do^  or*'' 
who  have  do  share  of  this  endowment.     Daciat:: 
breaks  his  word  upon  all  occasion*,  both  ir«i«* 
(ind  important;  and,  when  he  is  sidieicnilv  nir. 
at  for  that  abominable  qaality,  they  who  t«ls  -^ 
him  end  with  *  After  all,  he  it  a  very  plea^aat  i  - 
low.'    Daciothns  Is  an  ill*oatured  hsband,  •: 
yet  the  very  women  end  their  freedom  of  di*{or* 
upon  this  subject,  *  But,  after  all,  he  b  vert  ;  l^- 
sant  company.'    Dacinthas  is  Beitber,  ia  p«0C  * ' 
honour,  civility,  good-breeding,  nor  good-aat-r*. 
unexceptionable;  and  yet  all  is  answeird.  *  K' 
he  is  a  very  pleasant  fellow.*     When  this  qujlid  • 
conspicuntis  in  a  man  who  has,  lo  acrottptct  • . 
manly  and  virtuous  sentiaients,  there  eaaaoi  en. 
tainly  be  any  thing  which  can  give  ao  pleasit;  s 
gratification' as  the  gaiety  of  saeh  a  penco;  ft.i 
when  it  is  alone,  and  serves  only  to  gild  a  aw^i 
of  ill  qualities,  there  is  no  nan  so  wmtk  c>*  ^ 
avoided  as  your  pleasant  fellow.    A  vcr%  fin»i  ■ 
fellow  shall  turn  yoor  good  name  to  a  ,frct,  n»i' 
your  cliaracter  contemptible,  debaaeh  joar  *■" 
or  dau;;htcT,  and  yet  be  received  by  the  rest  «f  »v 
world  Hith  welcome  wherever  he  appears.    It   ' 
very  ordinary  with  thosie  of  thb  character  t«  *• 
attentive  only  to  their  own  satisfoetioot,  ssst  ^ 
Hery  little  bowels  for  the  coacctw  or  i«iTa«» 
other  men;  nay,  they  are  capable  of  p»«'h»^ . 
I  heir  own  pleasures  at  the  eipeose  of  giru.:  p 
to  others.    Hot  they  who  do  Rot  coasider  lb-  "^ 
nieu  thus  carefully,  arc  irresistibly  ejf^H  *• ''" 
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{nsinuatioM.  The  author  of  the  follow infp  letter 
carries  the  matter  so  hif^h,  as  to  intimate  that  the 
liberties  of  Entrland  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  a 
prince  merely  as  he  was  of  this  pleaitiuit  character. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  There  is  no  one  pns^ion  which  all  mankind  so 
natnrally  pve  into  as  pride,  nor  any  other  passion 
which  appears  in  snch  difierent  disguises.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  all  haiuts  and  complexions.  Is  it  not 
a  qtiesiioo,  whether  it  does  more  harm  or  good  in 
the  worid  $  and  if  there  be  not  such  a  thinjr  ns  what 
we  may  call  a  viituous  and  laudable  pride? 

*  It  is  this  passion  alone,  when  misapplied,  that 
Ia\s  us  so  open  to  flatterers  (  and  be  who  can  agree- 
ablv  condescend  to  sooth  our  humoor  or  temper, 
finds  always  an  open  avenue  to  our  soul ;  especially 
if  (he  flatterer  happen  to  be  our  superior. 

*  One  might  give  inanv  instances  of  this  in  a  late 
English  monarch,  under  the  title  ot  *•  The  Gaieties 
of  King  Charles  II.*'  This  prince  was  by  nature 
extremely  familiar,  of  very  easy  access,  and  much 
dritvhted  to  nee  and  be  seen ;  and  this  happy  tem- 
pt r,  which  in  the  highest  •  degree  gratified  his 
people*s  vanity,  did  him  more  service  with  his  lov- 
in;;  subjects  than  all  his  other  virtues,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  the  had  many,  lie  delighted, 
though  a  mighty  king,  to  give  and  take  a  je&l,  as 
they  say :  and  a  prince  of  this  fortunate  disposi- 
tion, who  were  inclined  to  make  an  ill  use  of  his 
power,  may  have  any  thin 4  of  his  people,  be  it 
never  so  much  to  their  prejudice.  But  this  good 
king  mode  generally  a  very  innocent  use,  as»  to  the 
public,  of  this  insnariog  temper;  for,  it  is  well 
known,  he  pursued  pleasnre  more  than  ambition. 
He  seemed  to  glory  in  being  the  first  man  at  cock- 
matches,  horse-races,  balls,  and  plays :  he  appeared 
ht;7hly  delighted  on  those  occasions,  and  never 
failed  to  warm  and  gladden  the  heart  of  every 
spectator.  He  more  than  once  dined  with  bis  good 
citizens  of  London  on  their  lord-mayor's  day,  and 
did  so  the  year  that  Sir  Robert  Viner  was  mayor.  Sir 
Robert  was  a  very  loyal  man,  and,  if  you  will  al- 
low the  expression,  very  fond  of  hi^  &overeign| 
but,  what  with  the  joy  he  felt  at  heart  for  the  ho- 
nour done  him  by  his  prince,  and  through  the 
warmth  he  was  in  with  continual  toasting  healtlts 
to  the  roval  family,  his  lordship  grew  a  little  fond 
of  his  majesty,  and  entered  into  a  familiarity  not 
altogether  so  graceful  in  so  public  a  place.  The 
king  understood  very  well  how  to  eitricate  himself 
in  all  kinds  of  difficulties,  and,  with  an  bint  to  the 
company  to  avoid  ceremony,  stole  off  and  made 
towards  his  coach,  which  stood  ready  for  him  in 
Guildhall-yard.  But  the  mayor  liked  his  codipany 
10  well,  and  f^as  grown  to  intimate,  that  he  pur- 
sued him  hastily,  and  catching  him  fast  by  the 
hand,  cried  out  with  a  vehement  oath  and  accent, 
**  Sir,  you  shall  stay  and  take  t'other  bottle."  The 
airy  monarch  looked  kindly  at  him  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  with  a  smile  and  graceful  air  (for  I  saw 
him  at  the  time,  and  do  now)  repeated  this  line  of 
the  old  song, 


I » 


«  He  that  f«  droak  11  as  sreat  ts  a  king,' 

I 
and  immediately  returned  back  and  complied  with 

hi4  landlord. 

*•  1  give  you  this  story,  Mr.  Spectator,  because, 
as  1  said,  I  saw  the  passage ;  and  I  assure  you  it 
is  very  troe,  and  yet  no  common  one ;  and  when  I 
tell  you  the  sequel,  you  will  say  I  have  a  better 
reaftoo  for  it.     This  wry  mayor  afterwards  erected 


a  statue  of  his  merry  monarch  in  Stocks-mArkei  ** 
and  did  the  crown  many  andgrcat  services;  and 
it  was  owing  to  this  humour  of  the  kin;:,  (hat  \m 
family  had  so  great  a  fortnne  shut  up  in  the  exche* 
querof  their*plcaiicuU  sovereign.  The  many  good« 
natarcd  condescensions  of  this  prince  are  vulgarly 
known  (  and  it  is  excellently  said  of  him  by  a 
great  hand  f  which  writ  his  character,  that  lie  .was 
not  a  king  a  qua'-ter  of  an  hour  'togt^her  In  hii 
whole  rei:;n.  He  would  receive  visits  even  from 
fools  and  half  madmen;  and  at  times  I  have  met 
with  people  who  have  boxed,  fon<:ht  at  back-sword, 
and  taken  poison,  before  King  Charles  II.  In  a 
word,  he  was  so  pleasant  a  man,  that  00  one  could 
be  sorrowful  under  his  government.  This  made 
him  capable  of  bafllin;;,with  the  greatest  ease  ima- 
ginable, all  suggestions  of  jealousy;  and  the  peo- 
ple could  not  entertain  notions  of  any  thing  ter- 
rible in  him  whom  they  saw  every  way  agreeable. 
This  scrap  of  the  familiar  part  of  that  prince's  his. 
tory  1  thought  fit  to  send  you,  in  compliance  to  the 
reqoegt  you  lately  made  to  your  correspond  ems. 

*  1  atn,  SIR, 
'  Your  most  bumble  servant.' 


•TECLE. 


r. 
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Ommn  qvm  temu  volvuntur  vota  diurno^ 

Pcctore  Mopito  rtddit  amfcn  quies. 
Fenator  ff e/nsa  toro  cutn  membra  repojUl, 

Mens  famcn  ad  sylxan  tt  xua  lufAra  redtC  : 
Judicibus  lUe».  aurigce  *omma  ctirruf, 

Vanatfue  nocturnU  tneta  carttur  ctfuit. 
Me  (fuo'fvc  Musarum  atudiunt  sub  noclt  sUenli 

Artibus  assactis  soUicitarc  sotet. 

CLAUIX 

In  sleep,  when  fancy  is  let  loose  to  play, 

Our  dre^tms  repeat  the  wishes  of  the  day. 

Though  further  tiil  his  tired  limbs  refu^ 

The  dreaming;  hunter  slill  the  chase  par^iuei. 

The  judge  a  bed  di^spcusei  still  the  laws, 

And  kleept  again  o'er  the  iinfinishM  eause. 

The  dozing  racer  bears  his  chariot  roll, 

Smacks  the  vain.whip,  and  shuo»  the  fancy'd  goal* 

Me  too  the  Mu-^cs  in  the  siliiit  night. 

With  wonted  chtmet  of  jingling  verse  delight 

I  WAS  lately  entertaining  myself  with  comparing 
Homer's  balance,  in  which  Jupiter  is  represented 
as  weighing  the  fates  of  Hector  and  Achilles,  with 
a  pas<«age  of  Virgil,  wherein  that  deity  it  intra* 
duced  as  weighing  the  fates  of  Tomus  and  ^neas. 
I  then  considered  how  the  same  way  of  thinking 
prevailed  in  the  eastern  partft  of  the  world,  as  in 
thoHe  noble  passages  of  srriptare,  wherein  we  are 
told  that  the  great  king  of  Babylon,  the  day  l>efore 

*  This  equestrian  statue  was  originally  made  for  John  So- 
bieski,  Kiiit;  of  Poland,  but  by  some  accident  it  had  been 
left  on  the  vvorkman^  hand^.    To  <iave  time  and  expense,  tba 
i*<)lander  wasi  converted  into  a  Britain,  and  the  Turk  under- 
neath  his  horse  into  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  complete  the  com- 
pliment.   Unfortunately,  the  turban  on  tbe  Turk's  head  was 
overlooked,  and  left  an  un'leniable  proof  of  this  &tory.    See 
Stow*s  Survey,  &c.   ed.   1735,  toL  i.   p.  517.    This  statue, 
formed  of  white  marble,  was  erected  on  a  neat  conduit,  in 
1675;  but  when,  in  17:i5,  the  city-council  fixed  on  8lock«- 
market  for  the  site  of  a  house  of  residence  for  the  lord-mayors 
of  London,  the  statue  was  removed,  to  make  way  for  the 
Mansion-house;  the  ftrat  .«tone  of  which  was  laid  October  'i5, 
1739,  by  Micayah  Perry,  Esq.  then  lord-mayor.— On  the'^Ulh 
of  May,  177i^,  Robert  Vmer,  E%q.  applied  to  the  court  of 
common  council  to  have  this  statue  (which  had  been  erected 
by  bis  ?.nrestor)  delivcrtil  to  him  for  his  u«e  ;  and  the  court 
complied  with  the  requiat.    Where  II  is  now,  we  do  no( 
know. 

•f  $>henieM,  Duke  of  Buckingham,   said,    that  *  on  pre- 
meditation Charlea  IL  could  aoi  act  tbe  part  of  a  king  fwr  a 

moment,* 
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his  ^eath,  had  been  *  weighed  in  the  balance,  and 
been  found  wanting.*  In  other  places  of  the  holy 
writings,  the  Almighty  is  described  as  weighing  the 
mountains  in  scales,  making  the  weight  for  the 
wiiid«*,  knowing  the  balancings  of  the  clouds;  and 
in  others,  as  weighing  the  actions  of  men,  and  lay- 
ing their  calamities  together  in  a  balance.  Milton, 
its  I  have  observed  in  a  former  paper*,  bad  an 
e\e  to  sevw'ral  of  these  foregoing  instances  in  that 
beautiful  description,  wherein  he  represents  the 
archangel  and  the  evil  spirit  as  addressing  them> 
selves  u>r  the  combat,  but  parted  by  the  balance 
which  appeared  in  the  heavens,  and  weigheii  the 
consequences  of  such  a  battle. 

*  Tb*  Eternal,  to  prevent  Buch  horrid  fray, 
Hung  forth  in  Ueav*n  his  golden  Bcaks,  yet  seen 
B«twixt  Astrea  and  the  Scorpion  sign ; 
Wherein  all  things  created  6rAt  he  weigb'd, 
The  pendulous  round  earth,  with  balancM  air, 
In  counterpoise,  now  ponders  all  events, 
Battles  and  realms ;  in  these  he  pnt  two  weights, 
The  sequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight. 
The  latter  quick  up  flew,  and  kicked  the  beam : 
Which  Gabriel  spying,  thus  bcspake  the  fiend: 

**  Satan,  1  know  thy  strength,  and  thou  know^at  mine: 
Neither  our  own,  but  giv'n.    What  folly  then 
To  boast  what  arms  can  do,  since  thine  no  more 
Than  Heav*n  permits;  nor  mine,  though  doubled  now 


seeing  a  little  glUtciiiiK  weigk  lie  by  ■«»  1  ttarw 
it  accidentally  Into  the  other  scale,  whra,  to  my 
great  surprise,  it  proved  so  exact  a  oovtttcrpoM, 
that  it  kept  the  balance  io  an  cquUibrwnk  Tk.a 
little  glittering  weight  was  inscribed  spm  IW 
edges  of  it  with  the  word  '  vanity/  I  fouad  tkrn 
were  several  other  weights  which  were  eqaatty 
heavy,  and  exact  counterpoises  to  ooe  aooihcr :  a 
few  of  them  I  tried,  as  avarice  and  poverty.,  nehei 
and  content,  with  some  others* 

There  were  likewise  several  weighta  thmt  wen 
of  the  same  figure,  and  seemed  to  correspooA 
with  each  other,  but  were  entirely  difereot  whci 
tbrov\n  into  the  scales:  as  religioo  and  hypocns*. 
pedantry  and  learning,  wit  and  vivacity,  ssipewi- 
lion  and  devotion,  gravity  and  wisdoas,  with  aaay 
others. 

I  observed  one  particalar  weight  lettered  m 


To  trample  thee  as  mtre  i  for  proof  look  up, 

And  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign. 

Where  thou  art  welgn'd.  and  shown  how  Ucht,  how  wi 


If  thou  resist.*'    The  fiend  lookM  up,  and  knew 
His  mounted  scale  aloft ;  nor  more;  but  fled 
MurmMng)  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  night' 

These  several  amosiog  thoughts,  having  taken 
possession  of  my  mind  some  time  before  1  went  to 
sleep,  and  mingling  themselves  with  my  ordinary 
ideas,  raised  In  my  imagination  a  very  odd  kind 
of  rision.  I  was,  meUionght,  replaced  in  my 
ttody,  and  seated  in  my  elbow-chair,  where  I  had 
indulged  the  foregoing  speculations,  with  my  lamp 
burning  by  me  as  usual.  Whilst  I  was  here  medi. 
tatiDg  on  teveral  subjects  of  morality,  and  consi- 
dering the  nature  of  many  virtues  and  vices,  as 
materials  for  those  discourses  with  which  1  daily 
entertain  the  public  i  I  saw,  methought,  a  pair  of 
golden  scales  hanging  by  a  chain  of  the  same  meral 
over  the  table  thsit  stood  before  me ;  when,  on  a 
sudden,  there  were  great  heaps  of  weights  thrown 
down  on  each  side  of  them.  I  found,  upon  exa^ 
mining  these  weights,  they  showed  the  value  of 
every  thing  that  is  in  esteem  among  men.  I  made 
an  essay  of  them,  by  putting  the  weight  of  wisdom 
In  one  scale,  and  that  of  riches  in  another ;  upon 
which  the  latter,  to  show  its  comparative  lightness, 
immediately  flew  up,  and  kicked  the  beam. 

But,  before  1  proceed,  I  must  inform  my  reader, 
that  these  weights  did  not  exert  their  natural  gra- 
vity, till  they  were  laid  in  the  golden  balance,  in- 
tomuch  that  T  could  not  guess  which  was  light  or 
heavy,  whilst  I  held  them  in  my  hand.  This  I  found 
by  several  instances  i  for,  upon  my  laying  a  weight 
in  one  of  the  scales,  which  was  inscribed  by  the 
word  *  eternity,*  though  I  threw  io  that  of  time, 
prosperity,  affliction,  wealth,  poverty,  interest, 
success,  with  many  other  weights,  which  in  my 
band  seemed  very  ponderous,  they  were  not  able 
to  stir  the  opposite  balance ;  nor  could  they  have 
prevailed,  though  assisted  with  the  weight  of  the 
sun,  the  stars,  and  the  earth. 

Upon  emptying  the  scales,  I  laid  several  titles 
and  honours,  with  pomps,  triumphs,  and  many 
weiglits  of  the  like  nature,  in  ooe  of  them;  and 
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on  the  other  side  was  written,  *  In  the  ianguge  sf 
the  gods,'  and  underneath,  •  Blessiapk'  1  fond 
the  intrinsic  value  of  thU  weight  to  be  macb  grraia 
than  1  imagined,  for  it  overpowered  Healck, 
Wealth,  Good-fortune,  and  many  other  weiyrhti. 
which  were  much  more  poadenHU  in  nsy  band  tkj 
the  other. 

There  Is  a  saying  among  the  Scotch,  thai  m 
ounce  of  mother-wit  is  worth  a  pound  of  chtf^. 
I  was  sensible  of  the  truth  of  this  sayii^  wbn  1 
saw  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  NatmJ 
Parts,  and  that  of  Leamiog.  The  obematioa 
which  1  made  itpon  these  two  weighta  opened  i* 
me  a  new  field  of  discoveries ;  for,  ootwithrtaa^ 
ing  the  weight  of  Natural  Parts  mm  wamck  heaivr 
than  that  of  Learning,  I  observed  that  it  «ciffcd 
an  hundred  times  heavier  than  it  did  before,  vhrs 
I  put  Learning  into  the  same  scale  with  iL  I 
made  the  same  observation  upon  Faith  and  M^ 
ralityv;  for,  notwithstanding  the  latter  oistwei^ 
the  former  separately,  it  received  a  thoonad  tm^ 
more  additional  weight  from  its  conjoDCtioa  auk 
the  former,  than  what  it  had  by  itself.  Thi»  Ui 
phenomenon  showed  itself  in  other  partioiiarv  m 
in  Wit  and  Judgment,  PhilosMiphy  and  RrligN»t» 
Justice  and  Humanity,  Zeal  and  ^^^y^^^f- 
Sense  and  perspicuity  of  Style,  with  ir 
other  particulars  too  long  to  be 
paper. 

As  a  dream  seldom  faib  of  dashing 
with  impertinence,  mirth  with  gravity, 
I  made  several  other  experiments  of  a  sore  led>- 
crous  nature,  by  one  of  which  I  found  that  aaE^- 
lish  octavo  was  very  oftefi  heavier  thaa  a  Frcncs 
folio;  and,  by  another,  that  aa  old  Greek  or  Uls 
author  weighed  down  a  whole  library  of  ■mdriii^ 
'  Seeing  one  of  my  Spectators  lying  by  ne,  I  laid  u 
into  one  of  the  scales,  and  flung  a  two-peaa>  piece 
into  the  other.  The  reader  will  not  lafiyre  uu 
the  event,  if  he  remembers  the  fint  trial  which  I 
have  recorded  in  this  paper.  I  aftcrwaids  threv 
both  the  seaes  into  the  halaoce ;  but,  as  K  o  «« 
for  my  interest  to  disoblige  either  of  thcmw  I  «^ 
desire  to  be  ezcnsed  from  telling  the  rvaili  af  ^ 
experiment.  Having  an  opportaolty  of  tkk  eaisfv 
in  my  hands,  1  could  not  forbear  tknmiH  ■" 
one  scale  the  principles  of  a  tory,  aad  iMa  ^ 
other  those  of  a  whig;  but  as  1  have  all  als^  v* 
clared  this  to  be  a  neatral  paper,  1  shall  lih^ 
desire  to  be  silent  ooder  this  biad  aba^  ^ 
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0  examiiiinf;  one  of  the  weights,  I  law  the 
d  *  TEKKL  * '  eDgraven  on  it  in  capital  letten, 
made  maoy  other  ezperimentst  and,  thooj^h  I 
e  Dot  room  for  them  all  in  th'u  day's  specola- 
,  1  may  perhaps  reserve  them  for  another.    I 

1  only  add  that,  apon  my  awaking,  I  was  sorry 
od  my  golden  scales  vanished;  but  resolved  for 
furore  to  learn  thte  lesson  from  them,  not  to 
li^  or  value  any  thinp  for  their  appearances, 

(o  regulate  my  esteem  and  passions  towards 
a  according  to  their  real  and  intrinsic  value. 

DDISON.  C 


r464.    FRIDAY,  AUGUST  22,  1712. 

Awrcam  guiaquU  mtdioerituUm 
DUigU,  tutua  caret  oUoleti 
Mordihut  iecti,  caret  i/mdenda 
Sotriui  aiUa. 

HOR.  Od.  X.  1.  S.  ver.  f. 

The  goldcQ  mean,  u  tbe'i  too  alec  to  dfiell 
Among  the  rulnt  of  a  filthy  cell. 
So  iff  her  roodctty  wUhal  a«  areat, 
To  balk  the  envy  of  a  princely  wat. 

NORRI& 

«  wonderfully  pleased  when  1  meet  with  any 
age  in  tOk  old  Gxeekr  or  Latin  author,  that  is 
blown  upon,  and  which  I  have  never  met  with 
quotation.  Of  this  kind  is  a  beautiful  saying 
hcognis:  *  Vice  is  covered  by  wealth,  and  vir- 
by  poverty ;"  or,  to  give  it  in  the  verbal  trans* 
>a,  *  Among  men  there  are  some  who  have  their 
I  concealed  by  wealth,  and  others  who  have 
r  virtues  conc«iled  by  poverty.*  Every  man*s 
rrvation  will  supply  him  with  instances  of  rich 
,  who  have  several  faults  and  defects  that  are 
looked,  if  not  entirely  hidden,  by  means  of 
r  riches;  and,  I  think,  we  cannot  find  a  more 
iral  description  of  a  poor  maa,  whose  merits 
lost  in  bis  poverty,  than  that  in  the  words  of 
wise  man :  '  There  was  a  little  city,  and  few 
within  it  |  and  there  came  a  great  king  against 
id  besieged  it,  and  built  great  bulwarlu  against 
Sow  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor  wise  man,  and ' 
by  his  wisdom,  delivered  the  city :  yet  no  man 
embered  that  name  poor  man.  Then  said  I, 
lom  is  better  than  strength  i  nevertheless,  the 
*  man*s  wisdom  is  despised,  and  his  words  are 
beard.' 

he  middle  condition  seems  to  be  the  most  ad- 
ageottsly  situated  for  the  gaining  of  wisdom, 
erty  turns  our  thoughts  too  much  upon  the  sup- 
Dg  of  our  wants,  and  riches  upon  our  eiyoying 
riluities ;  and,  as  Cowley  has  said  in  another 
,  '  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  keep  a  steady  eye 
■  truth,  who  is  always  in  a  battle,  or  a  tri- 
h/ 

I  we  regard  poverty  and  wealth,  as  they  are 
to  produce  virtues  or  vices  in  the  mind  of  man, 
ma>  observe  that  there  is  a  set  of  each  of  these 
viog  out  of  poverty,  quite  different  from  that 
:h  arises  out  of  wealth.  Humility  and  patience, 
stry  and  temperance,  are  very  often  the  good 
ities  of  a  poor  man.  Humanity  and  ^K>d- 
ire.,  magnanimity  and  a  sense  of  honour,  are  as 
n  the  qualifications  of  the  rich.  On  the  con- 
V,  poverty  is  apt  to  betray  a  man  into  envy, 
n  into  arrogance;  poverty  b  too  often  attended 
1  fraud,  vicious  compliance,  repining,  murmur, 
discontent.  Riches  expose  a  man  to  pride  and 
iry,  a  foolish  elation  of  heart,  and  too  great  a 

*  1st  Daniel,  v.  37. 


fondness  for  the  present  world.  In  short,  the  mid- 
dle condition  b  most  eligible  to  the  man  who  would 
improve  himself  in  virtue,  as  I  have  before  shown 
it  is  the  most  advantageous  for  the  gaining  of 
knowledge.  It  was  upon  this  consideration  that 
Agur  founded  his  prayer,  which  for  the  wisdom  of 
it  is  recorded  in  holy  writ;  ^  Two  things  have  I 
required  of  thee;  deny  me  them  not  before  I  die. 
Remove  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies;  give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  food  con* 
venient  for  met  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and 
say.  Who  is  the  Lord?  or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal, 
and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain.* 

I  shall  fill  the  remaining  part  of  my  paper  with 
a  very  pretty  allegory,  which  Is  wrought  into  a 
play  by  Aristophanes,  the  Greek  comedian.  It 
seems  originally  designed  as  a  satire  upon  the  rich, 
though,  in  some  parts  of  it,  it  is,  like  the  foregoing 
discourse,  a  kind  of  comparison  between  wealth 
and  poverty. 

Cbremylus,  who  was  an  old  and  a  good  man, 
and  withal  exceeding  poor,  being  desirous  to  leave 
some  riches  to  his  son,  consults  the  oracle  of  Apollo 
upon  the  subject.    The  oracle  bids  him  follow  the 
first  man  he  should  see  upon  his  going  out  of  the 
temple.    The  person  he  chanced  to  see  was  to  ap- 
pearance an  old  sordid  blind  man ;  but  upon  hit 
following  him  from  place  to  place,  he  at  last  fonnd; 
by  his  own  confession,  that  he  was  Plutus,  the  god 
of  riches,  and  that  he  was  just  come  out  of  the 
house  of  a  miser.    Plutus  furiher  told  him,  that 
when  he  was  a  boy,  he  used  to  declare,  that  m 
soon  as  he  came  to  age  he  would  distribute  wealth 
to  none  but  virtuous  and  just  meu;  upon  which 
Jupiter,  considering  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  such  a  resolution,  took  his  sight  away  from  him, 
and  left  him  to  stroll  about  the  world  in  the  blind 
condition  wherein  Cbremylus  beheld  him./  With 
much  ado  Chremylos  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  to 
his  house,  where  he  met  an  old  woman  in  a  tat* 
tered  raiment,  who  had  been  his  guest  for  many 
yean,  and  whose  name  was  Poverty.    The  old 
woman  refusing  to  turn  out  so  easily  as  he  would 
have  her,  he  threatened  to  banish  her  not  only 
from  his  own  house,  but  out  of  all  Greece,  if  sha 
made  any  more  words  upon  the  matter.    Poverty 
on  this  occasion  pleads  her  cause  very  notably,  and 
represents  to  her  old  landlord,  that  should  she  be 
driven  out  of  the  country,  all  their  trades,  arts, 
aiul  sciences,  woidd  be  driven  out  with  her ;  and 
that  if  everv  one  was  rich,  they  would  never  be 
supplied  with  those  pomps,  ornaments,  and  convex 
niencies  of  life,  which  made  riches  desirable/  She 
likewise  represented  to  him  the  several  advantages 
which  fche  bestowed  upon  her  votaries  in  regard  to 
their  shajie,  their  healto,  and  their  activity,  by  pre* 
serving  them  from  gout?,  dropsies,  unwieldiness, 
and  intemperance.    But  whatever  she  had  to  say 
for  herself,  she  was  at  last  forced  to  troop  olT. 
Ghremylns  immediately  considered  how  he  might 
restore  Plutus  to  his  sight;  and,  in  order  to  it,  con- 
veyed him  io  the  temple  of  iEsculapius,  who  was 
famous  for  cures  and  miracles  of  this  nature.    By 
this  means  the  deity  recovered  his  eyes,  and  began 
to  make  a  right  use  of  them,  by  enriching  every 
one  that  was  distinguished  by  piety  towards  the 
gods,  and  justice  towards  men ;  and  at  the  same 
time  by  taking  away  his  gifts  from  the  impious  and 
undeserving.     This  prnduees  several  merry   iaci* 
dents,  till  in  the  last  act  Mercury  descends  with 
great  complaints  ftpm  the  gods,  that  since  the  good 
men  were  grown  rich,  they  had  received  no  sacri* 
fices ;  which  is  confirmed  by  a  priest  of  Jupiter, 
who  eaten  with  a  remonstrance,  that  since  the  late 
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innovation  he  was  rednced  to  a  stanring  condition, 
and  could  not  live  upon  his  office.  Cbremylos,  who 
in  the  beginning;  of  the  play  was  religious  in  his 
poverty,  concludes  it  with  a  proposal,  which  was 
relished  by  Jill  the  good  men  who  were  now  grown 
rich  as  well  as  himself,  that  they  should  carry 
Plutus  in  a  6olemn  procession  to  the  temple,  and 
Instal  him  in  the  place  of  Jupiter.  This  allegory 
instructed  the  Athenians  in  two  points:  fir»r,  as  it 
vindicated  the  conduct  of  Providence  in  its  ordi- 
nary  distributions  of  wealth;  and  in  thi'  next  place, 
as  it  showed  the  great  tendency  of  riches  to  cor- 
rupt the  morals  of  those  who  possessed  them. 

ADDISON.  C. 


NMG5.    SATURDAY,  AUGUSTUS,  1712. 

Qua  rationc  qucaa  trndurcre  lenitcr  avumj 
JKe  U  temper  inopt  ttgifel  vere/i/ue  cupitio; 
Nepavor  et  rent/n  mediuciiler  uti/iumapes. 

Hon.  £p.  xvlli.  1.  1.  ver.  97. 

How  thou  may*st  live,  bow  spend  Ihlne  age  in  peace, 
Lest  avarice,  still  poor,  disturb  thine  ease : 
Or  fears  should  shake,  or  cares  thy  mind  abuse. 
Or  ardent  hope  for  thmys  of  little  use. 

CttEECH. 

Havivg  endeavoured  in  my  last  Saturday's  paper* 
to  show  the  great  excellency  of  faith,  I  shall  here 
consider  what  arc  the  proper  means  of  strengthen, 
ing  and  confirming  it  in  the  mind  of  man.    Those 
who  delight  in  reading  books  of  controversy,  which 
are  written  on  both  sides  of  the  question  on  points 
of  faith,  do  very  seldom  arrive  at  a  fixed  and  settled 
habit  o£  it.    They  are  one  day  entirely  convinced 
of  Its  important  truths,  and  the  next  meet  with 
•ometbing   that   ahakes  and  disturbs  them.    The 
doubt  which  was  laid  revives  again,  and  shows  it- 
•elf  in  new  difficulties,  and  that  generally  for  this 
reason,   because  the  mind,  which  is  perpetually 
tossed  in  controversies  and  disputes,  is  apt  to  forget 
the  reasons  which  had  once  set  it  at  'rest,  and  to 
be  disquieted  with  any  former  perplexity,  when  it 
appears  in  a  new  shape,  or  is  started  by  a  different 
band.  As  nothing  is  more  laudable  than  an  inquiry 
after  truth,  so  nothing  is  more  irrational  than  to 
pass  away  our  whole  lives,  without  detennining 
ourselves  one  way  or  other  in  those  points  which 
are  of  the  last  importance  to  us.   There  are  indeed 
many  things  from  which  we  may  withhold  our  as- 
sent ;  bat  in  cases  by  which  we  are  to  regulate  our 
lives,  it  is  the  greatest  absurdity  to  be  wavering 
and  unsettled,  without  closing  with  that  side  which 
appears  the  most  safe  and  the  most  probalije.   The 
first  rule,  therefore,  which  I  shall  lay  down,  is  this, 
that  when  by  reading  or  discourse  we  find  ourselves 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  any  article, 
and  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  belief  in  it,  we 
should  never  after  sutTer  ourselves  to  call  it  into 
question.     We  may  perhaps  forget  the  arguments 
which  occasioned  our  conviction;  but  we  ought  to 
remember  the  strength  they  had  with  us,  and  there- 
fore still  to  retain  the  conviction  which  thev  once 
produced.    This  Is  no  more  than  what  we  do  in 
every  commpn  art  or  science ;  nor  is  It  possible  to 
act  otherwise,  considering  the  weakness  and  limi- 
tation of  our  Intellectual  faculties.     It  was  thus 
Latimer,  one  of  the  glorious  army  of  martyrs,  who 
introduced  the  reformation  in  England,  behaved 
himself  in  that  great  conference  which  w^s  ma- 
naged between  the  most  learned  among  the  pro- 
Icstantf  and  papists  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 


This  venerable  old  man,  knowing  bdw  bts zM  •  ^ 
were  impaired  by  age,  aad  that  it  was  inp.*-  '  • 
for  him  to  recollect  all  tho^  reason*  vh.rt '. 
directed  him  in  the  choice  of  hi>i  rrltgiaa,  V-'- 
companion.x,  who  were  in  the  full  po^rMioa  jf  i  'i 
parts  and  learning,  to  baffle  and  coofoaid  r.-i 
antagonists  by  the  force  of  reason.  A«  for  ki9 
self,  he  only  repeated  to  his  advenarie*  the  ^\ 
clrs  in  which  he  firmly  believed,  and  in  the  ^ 
fession  of  which  he  was  detrnntned  to  die.  i*  \ 
in  this  manner  that  the  roachematiriaa  pnrf*^ 
upon  propositions  which  he  has  once  demooarsci. 
and,  though  the  demonstration  may  base  ilip«f 
out  of  his  memor  ,  he  builds  upon  the  cnitk.  •• 
cause  he  knows  it  was  dcmonatrated.  Th'k  rs^i 
absolutely  necessary  for  weaker  minds  and  il  v^ 
measure  for  men  'of  the  greatest  abilities;  tcs 
these  last  I  would  propose,  in  the  second  p'^*, 
that  they  should  lay  np  in  their  mcuiories,  ak  <■ 
wa3's  keep  by  them  in  readinen,  those  mtfwm 
which  appear  to  them  of  the  greatest  streni^i  .  M 
which  cannot  be  got  over  by  all  the  doobi^  af 
cavils  of  infidelity. 

But,  In  tha  third  place,  there  is  nothinr**^ 
strengthens  faith  more  than  morality.  Fattj  m 
morality  naturally  produce  each  otber.  A  az.t 
quickly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  religi.>r,  ■* 
finds  It  Is  not  against  his  interest  that  i<  ^  ^ 
be  true.  The  pleasure  he  receives  at  pirarnf..  i 
the  happiness  which  he  promises  bionrlf  fr«  -i 
hereafter,  will  both  dispose  him  very  po»rrf. 
to  give  credit  to  it,  according  to  the  ordiaan 
servation,  that  we  are  easy  to  believe  wkai  «* 
wish.  It  Is  very  certain,  that  a  man  oftovoi  iw 
son  cannot  forbear  closing  with  religioa  »pur  a 
impartial  examination  of  it;  but  at  the  sane  :  -' 
it  is  certain,  that  faith  is  kept  alive  io  t»,  »f 
gathers  strength  from  practice  naore  this  ir.t 
specidation. 

There  is  still  another  method,  which  is  wurf^ 
suasive  than  any  of  the  former ;  and  that  b  s:  * 
bitual  adoration  of  the  Supreoie  Beiog«  Mtnf*  ^ 
constant  acts  of  mental  worship,  as  in  ostv.i 
forms.  The  devout  roan  does  not  only  t>elie%r. 
feels  there  is  a  Deity,  lie  has  actual  »eouti«-  ' 
him;  his  experience  concurs  with  kb  leaMc :  ^ 
sees  him  more  and  more  In  all  bb  iatefr^.'^^ 
with  him,  and  even  in  this  life  almost  loses  kbf;.-* 
In  conviction. 

The  )a«t  method  which  I  shall  mer  tioo  fsr  '** 
giving  life  to  a  man's  faith,  is  freqoeot  mimr.* 
from  the  world,  accompanied  with  rrligioui  r**' 
tation.   '^Vhen  a  man  thinks  of  any  thinr  i*  • 
darkness  of  the  night,  whatever  deep  imyrt-- 
it  may  make  in  his  mind,  they  are  apt  ta  «x«'- 
soctn  as  the  day  breaks  aboat  him.    The  lir^  ^ 
noise  of  the  day,  which  are  perpetailly  ^^  i  • 
his  senses*,  and  callirg  of  his  aitentioo,  mru  • 
of  his  mind  (he  thou^ts  that  imprinted  thm<" 
in  it,  with  so  much  strength,  daring  the  tiies^  -~ 
darkness  of  .the  night.    A  man  finds  the  «a«^ 
fere  nee  as  to  himself  in  a  crowd  and  ia  a  fdtt. 
the  mind  is  stunned  and  dazzled  anrd^  thkt ' 
riety  of  objects  w  hich  press  upon  ber  it  a  c^ 
city.    She  cannot  apply  herself  to  the  coa*idrr »  • 
of  those  things  which  are  of  the  utaost  coan^ ' 
her.    The  cares  or  pleasom  of  the  wsdd  «r  k'  • 
with  every  thought,  and  a  maUitnde  of  finm*  • 
amples  give  a  kind  of  jostificatioa  to  mt  i> 
In  our  retirements  every  thing  4i«pasn  »'■■* 
serious.     In  courts  and  cities  we  air  etteru  ^ 
w  Ith  the  works  of  men ;  in  Che  coantiy,  «^  '**' 
of  God.    One  w  the  province  of  art,  thr  o^^- 
nature.    Faith  and  deroiion  iwianVy  f**  ^  ^ 
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ind  of  every  ft ftBooable  man,  who  sees  tbe  im- 
eysions  of  divine  povrer  and  wisdom  in  every 
iject  on  which  be  casU  bis  eye.  The  Supreme 
eini;  has  made  tbe  best  ar|i;ament»  for  his  own 
jstence,  in  the  formation  of  tbe  heavens  and  the 
irth :  and  these  are  ai)^mcnts  whicli  a  man  of 
Dse  cannot  forbear  attending  to,  who  is  out  of 
e  notbc  and  bnrry  of  human  affairs.  Aristotle 
ys,  that  should  a  man  live  under  {^ound,  and 
rre  converse  with  works  of  art  and  mechanism, 
d  should  afterwards  be  brought  up  into  the 
len  day,  and  sec. the  several  glories  of  the  heaven 
d  earth,  he  would  immediately  pronounce  them 
e  works  of  such  a  beiaf;  as  we  define  God  to  be. 
le  Psalmist  has  very  be.:utiful  strokes  of  poetry 
this  purpose,  in  that  exalted  strain  :  '  The  hca- 
08  declare  the  glory  of  God  $  and  the  firmament 
Dweth  hb  liandy  work.  One  day  telleth  another; 
id  one  night  certifieth  another.  There  it  neither 
eech  nor  language;  but  their  voices  are  heard 
90Dg  them.  Their  sound  is  gone  out  into  all 
Dds;  and  their  words  into  tbe  ends  of  the  world.' 
i  such  a  bold  and  sublime  manner  of  thinkiug 
rnishet  very  noble  matter  for  an  ode,  the  reader 
ly  see  it  wrought  into  the  following  one : 

"  Tbe  spacious  firmament  on  high. 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 

And  spangled  hravrns,  a  shining  frame, 

Their  great  Original  proclaim : 

Th*  unwearied  bun,  frum  day  to  day, 

I)o«-«  his  Creator's  powt-r  display, 

And  pobliiibea  to  every  land 

Tbe  works  of  an  almighty  band. 

Soon  as  theev'ning  shadce  prevail. 
The  moon  takrs  up  the  uondrous  tale. 
And  nightly  to  the  list'niDg  earth 
IlepeatA  tbe  story  of  her  birth : 
Whilst  all  the  stam  that  round  her  burn, 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  spread  tbe  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

What  though,  in  solemn  silence,  all  , 

Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball  f 
W^hat  though  nor  real  voice  nor  sound     - 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  i 
In  reasfin's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 
For  rver  singing,  as  they  shine, 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  diviue.*' 
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P'tra  inccuu  patuit  den, 

VlRG.  Xn.  i.  ver 


A.;d  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queen  of  love  is 

DRY  DEN. 
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'nry  iCneas,  the  hero  of  Virf^il,  is  lost  in  the 
ood,  and  a  perfect  stranger  in  the  place  on  which 
t  U  landed,  he  is  accosted  by  a  lady  in  an  habit 
T  the  chase.  She  inquires  of  him«  whether  he  has 
en  pa«9  by  that  way  any  young  woman  dressed 
>  she  was?  whether  she  were  following;  tbe  sport 
the  wood,  or  any  other  way  employed,  accord- 
ti  to  tbe  custom  of  huntresses  ?  Tlic  hero  answers 
iih  the  respect  due  to  the  l>eautifol  appearance 
te  made ;  tells  her,  he  »aw  no  such  person  as  she 
quired  for;  but  intimates  that  he  knows  her  to 
e  of  the  deities,  and  desires  she  would  couduct  a 
ranger.  Her  form  from  her  first  appearance  ma- 
ifested  she  was  mor,e  than  mortal;  but,  though  she 
aj  certainly  a  goddess,  the  poet  does  not  make 
?r  known  to  be  the  godde^  of  beauty  till  she 
loved.  All  the  charms  of  an  agreeable  person 
re  then  in  their  highest  exertion,  every  limb  and 


feature  appears  with  its  respective  grace.  It  it 
from  this  observation  that  I  cauiiot  help  being  so 
passionate  an  admirer  as  I  am  of  good  dancing  *. 
As  all  art  is  an  imitation  of  nature,  this  is  an  imi- 
tation of  nature  in  its  highest  excellence,  and  at  a 
time  ^'hen  she  is  most  agreeable.  The  business  of 
dancing  is  to  display  beauty ;  and  for  that  reason 
all  distortions  and  mimicries,  as  such,  are  what 
raise  aversion  instead  of  pleasure:  but  Ihings  that 
are  in  themselves  excellent,  are  ever  attended  with 
imposture  and  false  imitation.  Thus,  as  in  poetry, 
there  are  labouring  fools  who  write  anagrams  and 
acrostics,  there  are  pretenders  in  dancing,  who 
think  merely  to  do  what  others  cannot,  is  to  excel. 
Such  creatures  should  be  rewarded  like  him  who 
had  acquired  a  knack  of  throwing  a  grain  of  corn 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  with  a  bushel  to  keep 
his  hands  in  use.  The  dancers  on  our  stages  are 
very  faulty  in  this  kindj  and  what  they  mean  by 
writhing  themselves  into  such  postures,  as  it  would 
be  a  pain  for  any  of  the  spectators  to  stand  in, 
and  yet  hope  to  please  those  spectators,  is  unintel- 
ligible. Mr.  Prince  has  a  genius:,  if  he  were  encon- 
raged,  would  prompt  him  to  better  things.  In  all 
the  dances  be  invents,  you  see  he  keeps  close  to 
the  characters  he  representit.  He  does  not  hope  to 
please  by  making  his  performers  move  in  a  manner 
in  which  no  one  else  ever  did,  but  by  motions 
proper  to  the  characters  he  represents.  He  gives 
to  clowns  and  lubbards  clumsy  graces;  that  is,  he 
makes  them  practise  what  they  would  think  graces: 
and  I  have  seen  dances  of  his,  which  might  give 
hints  that  would  be  useful  to  a  comic  writer.  These 
performances  have  pleased  the  taste  of  such  af 
liave  not  reQcction  enough  to  know  their  excel- 
lence, because  they  are  in  nature;  and  the  dis- 
torted motions  of  pthers  have  ofiended  those  who 
could  not  form  reasons  to  themselves  for  their 
displeasure,  from  tlieir  being  a  contradiction  to 
nature. 

When  one  considers  the  inexpressible  advantage 
there  is  in  arriving  at  some  excellence  in  this  art, 
it  is  monstrous  to  behold  it  so  much  neglected. 
The  following  letter  has  in  it  something  very  na- 
tural on  this  sobject. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOB, 

'  I  AX  a  widower  with  but  one  daughter :  she  was* 
by  nature  much  inclined  to  be  a  romp;  and  I  bad 
no  way  of  educating  he^,  but  commanding  a  young 
woman,  whom  I  entertained  to  take  care  of  her, 
to  be  very  watchful  in  her  care  and  attendu.ice 
about  her.  I  am  a  man  of  business,  and  obliged  to 
be  much  abmad.  The  neighbntirs  have  told  me, 
that  in  my  nbbcuce  our  maid  has  let  in  the  spruce 
servants  in  tlie  neighbourhood  to  junketings,  while 
my  girl  placed  anil  romped  even  in  tbe  street.  To 
tell  you  the  phiin  truth,  1  catched  her  once,  at 
eleven  years  old,  at  chuck-farthing  among  the  boys. 
This  put  me  upon  new  thoughts  about  rn^  child, 
and  1  determined  to  place  her  at  a  boarding-school : 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  very  discreet  young 
gentlewoman  her  maintenance  at  the  same  place 
and  rate,  to  be  her  companion.  I  took  little  no- 
tice of  my  girl  from  time  to  time,  but  savi  her  now 
and  then  in  good  health,  out  of  harm's  way,  and 
was  -satisfied.  But  by  much  importunity,  I  was 
lately  prevailed  with  to  go  to  one  of  their  balls. 
1  cannot  express  (o  you  the  anxiety  my  silly  heart 
was  in,  when  I  saw  my  romp,  now  fifteen,  taken 
out :  I  never  felt  the  pun^s  of  a  father  upon  me  so 
strongly  in  my  whole  life  before;  and  1  could  not 

•  See  Nos.  C6,  67, 334i  370,  and  376.    Tkt.  Not.  34  and  6& 
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hBve  goflered  more  had  my  whole  fortnne  been  at 
■take.  My  girl  came  on  with  the  moBt  becoming 
modesty  I  haid  ever  seen,  and  catling  a  respectful 
eye,  as  if  she  feared  me  more  than  all  the  audience, 
I  gave  a  nod,  which  1  thini^  gave  her  all  the  spirit 
■be  assumed  upon  it  {  but  she  rose  properly  to  that 
dignity  of  aspect.  My  romp,  now  the  most  grace* 
ful  person  of  her  kcx,  aieumed  a  majesty,  which 
commanded  the  highest  respect;  and  when  she 
turned  to  me,*andKiw  my  face  iu  rapture,  she  fell 
into  the  prettiest  smile,  and  I  saw  in  all  her  mo- 
tions that  she  exulted  in  her  father*8  sat'isfactjoo. 
You,  Mr.  Spectator,  will,  better  than  I  can  tell 
you,  imagine  to  yourfdf  nil  the  different  beanties 
and  changes  of  uspcct  in  an  accomplished  young 
woman  setting  forth  all  lier  beauties  with  a  design 
to  please  no  one  so  in.ich  as  her  father.  My  girPs 
lover  can  never  Ilhow  half  the  satisfaction  that  1 
did  in  her  that  da>.  I  could  not  po&sibly  have 
imagined,  that  so  great  improvement,  could  have 
been  wrought  by  an  art  that  I  always  held  in  itself 
ridiculous  and  contemptible.  There  is,  1  am  con- 
vinced, no  method  like  this,  to  give  young  women 
a  sense  of  their  own  value  and  dignity;  and  I  am 
sure  there  can  be  none  so  expeditious  to  commu- 
nicate that  value  to  other?.  As  for  the  flippant 
insipidly  gay,  and  wantonly  forward,  whom  you 
behold  among  dancer::,  tliat  carriage  is  more  to  be 
attributed  to  the  perverse  genius  of  the  performers, 
than  imputed  to  the  art  itself.  For  my  part,  my 
child  has  danced  herself  into  my  esteem;  and  I 
have  as  great  an  honour  for  her  as  ever  1  had  for 
her  mother,  from  whom  she  derived  thoae  latent 
good  qualities  which  appeared  in  her  countenance 
when  she  was  dancing ;  for  my  girl,  though  I  say 
it  myself,  showed  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
innate  principles  oi  a  modest  virgin,  a  tender  wife, 
a  generous  friend,  a  kind  mother,  and  an  indulgent 
mistress.  I  will  strain  hard  but  I  will  purchase 
for  her  an  husband  suitable  to  her  merit.  1  am 
your  convert  in  the  admiration  of  what  1  thought 
you  jested  when  you  recommended ;  and  if  you 
please  to  be  at  my  house  on  Thursday  next,  I 
make  a  ball  for  my  daughter,  and  yon  shall  see  her 
dance,  or,  if  you  will  do  her  that  honour,  dance 
with  her. 

'  I  am,  aiR, 
*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

I  have  some  time  ago  *  spoken  of  a  treatise 
written  by  Mr.  Weaver  on  this  subject,  which  is 
now,  I  understand,  ready  to  be  pabluhed.  This 
work  sets  this  matter  in  a  very  plain  and  advan- 
tageous light ;  and  1  am  convinced  from  it,  that  if 
the  art  was  under  proper  regulations,  it  would  be 
a  mechanic  way  of  implanting  insensibly,  in  minds 
not  capable  of  receiving  it  no  well  by  any  other 
rules,  a  sense  of  good-breeding  and  virtue. 

Were  any  one  to  see  Mariamne  f  dance,  let 
him  be  never  so  sensual  a  brute,  I  defy  him  to 
entertain  any  thoughts  but  of  the  highest  respect 
and  esteem  towards  her.  I  was  showed  last  week 
a  picture  in  a  Iady*s  closet,  for  which  she  had  an 
hundred  different  dresses,  that  she  could  clap  on 
round  the  face  on  purpose  to  demonstrate  the  rorce 
of  habits  in  the  diversity  of  the  same  countenance. 
Motion,  and  change  of  posture  and  aspect,  has  an 
effect  no  less  surprising  on  the  pcrbon  of  Mariamne 
when  she  dance.4. 

Chloe  is  extremely  pretty,  and  as  silly  as  she  b 
pretty.    This  idiot  has  a  very  good  ^ar,  and  a  most 

•  ho  3jJ^  f  Perhaps  Mn.  Bickoell,  see  H'jIO. 


agreeable  shape ;  bat  thefoOy  oTAtdliviiw^ 
that  it  smiles  so  impertiiieiitly,aBdai4Ktii»pl^ 
so  sillily,  that  while  abe  daiiccs  yo«  lee  the  m» 
pletoo  nrom  head  to  foot.  For  you  Hat  kaov  j 
trivial  as  this  art  is  thought  to  be)  no  oae  evrr  •« 
a  good  dancer,  that  had  not  a  good  aadcniaadflc 
If  this  be  a  truth,  I  shall  leave  the  reader  tojOr 
from  that  maxim,  what  esteem  they  oaghi  t»  !■•• 
for  such  impertinents  as  lly,  hop,  caper,  tvalw 
twirl,  turn  round,  and  jump  over  their  kem^;  mi, 
in  a  word,  play  a  thousaod  pranks  nkirh  ba-- 
animals  can  do  better  than  a  man,  ianea'l  of  fr- 
forming  to  perfection  what  the  homaa  ftiiiir  «: 
id  capable  of  performing. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  odd,  thai  I,  who  %n  n 
for  a  mighty  lover  at  least  of  virtoe,  sheaM  tu> 
so  much  pains  to  recommend  whsU  the  sobcfer  pc 
of  mankind  look  upon  to  be  a  trifle  i  hot,  ne- 
favoor  of  the  soberer  part  of  ■ft*"^'^**,  1  tfua 
they  have  not  enough  considered  this  nattrr,  v 
for  that  reason  only  disesteem  iL  I  aunt  al^  « 
my  own  justification,  say,  that  I  atteaspt  to  hri- 
into  the  service  of  hoaoar  and  viftne  ever«  0^ 
in  nature  that  can  pretend  to  give  elegant  ddir^ 
It  may  possibly  be  proved,  that  vice  is  in  iiarl.' .'« 
structive  of  pleasure,  and  virtae  in  itself  cooda:^ 
to  it.  If  the  delights  of  a  free  fbrtoae  were  owt 
proper  regulations,  this  truth  would  not  naat  m^ 
argument  to  support  it;  bat  it  wonid  beoh«ft  ' 
to  every  man,  that  there  Is  a  strict  aUnity  brtvnn 
all  things  that  are  truly  laudable  and  beaa:  \ 
from  the  highest  fteotimeot  of  the  sool  to  the  r  ' 
indifferent  gesture  of  the  body. 


N»4err.  Tuesday,  august  96,  t'li 

Quodetingue  mem  poUrvM  mudere  crman^, 

8eu  tibi  par  poterunt  .*  tern,  quod  Mpe$  ahttutt,  mXr: . 
Sive  minuM :  certttfut  eanctU  Mtma .'  amme  tttttrntn 
Hoc  tibi  :  ne  tanto  cartat  mHu  nomirt  ekmrta, 

TIBULL.  ad  McMalan,  Eleg.  L  L  V  •«  -* 


'  Wbatc'er  my  moat  adTcotoroudaRs  iikdite, 
Wh«tber  the  niorncts  of  tby  piercing  nglti 
Applaud  my  layc,  or  oensure  wbat  I  vntr , 
To  thee  I  sing,  and  hope  to  borrow  ftair, 
By  adding  to  ray  page  Me«ala*t 


I 


Tbb  love  of  praise  is  a  passion  deeply  fixed  is  ^ 
mind  of  every  extraordinary  pcnont  aad  *^ 
who  are  most  affected  with  it,  sees  aioat  taf*^ 
take  of  that  particle  of  the  divinity  which  da*  r 
gui^hes  mankind  from  the  inferior  crratioa.  1  ^ 
Supreme  Being  itself  is  most  pleased  with  pnv 
and  thanksgiving:  the  other  part  of  our  daf^  * 
but  an  acknowledgment  of  oar  faults,  whilst  i^-  * 
the  immediate  adoration  of  hb  perfectlnofc  T* ' 
an  excellent  observation,  that  we  then  only  dr^' 
commendation  when  we  ceaae  to  deserve  it:  *^ 
we  have  still  axUnt  two  ontions  of  TUli  s^ 
Pliny,  spoken  to  the  greatest  suid  best  prwr^*' 
all  the  Roman  emperors,  who,  no  donbt,  hrani  «t* 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  what  even  tbe  mme  do 
terested  persons,  and  at  so  large  a  diaCaiaDr  of  i »  • 
cannot  read  without  admiration.  I>mr  f^'^' 
bis  life  consisted  in  the  breatb  of  praise,  whrs  ^^ 
professed  he  bad  lived  long  enoi^gb  Ibr  haf' 
when  he  had  for  his  gloiy.  Otbers  bav«  aarn^  \ 
themselves  for  a  name  whicb  was  a«c  to  ^rf '  - 
they  were  dead,  giving  away  tkrmarlvea  (s  *'' 
chase  a  sound  which  was  not  lo  ooaToenre  tt9 1^  * 
were  oat  oT  hearing.  But  by  merit  and  tf'^ 
excellencies,  not  only  to  gain,  bat,  whibi.li<^ 
to  enjoy  a  great  and  onivennl  wpiiBthia  •  ^ 
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M  degree  of  happinen  which  we  can  hope  for 
lere.  Bad  charactera  are  dif perted  abroad  with 
(rofittion,  I  hope  for  example  lake,  and  (an  pu- 
iibmenu  are  deeii^ned  by  the  civil  power)  more 
tr  tbr  de(errinf(  the  ionoceot,  than  the  chnstising 
le  i^uiliy.  The  i^ood  are  lew  freqtfeot,  whether  it 
t  rhat  there  are  indeed  fewer  orij^inab  of  thi» 
iDd  to  copy  after,  or  that,  throng  the  maiicoity 
'  our  nature,  we  rather  delight  in  the  ridicule 
an  the  Tirtues  we  find  in  others.  However,  it  is 
a  JQtt,  as  well  as  pleasing,  even  for  variety,  some^ 
nei  to  give  the  world  a  representation  of  the 
ii^ht  side  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  the  dark 
id  gloomy.  The  desire  of  imitation  may«  perhaps, 
!  a  greater  incentive  to  the  practice  of  what  is 
od,  than  the  aversion  we  may  conceive  at  what 
blameable:  the  one  immediately  directs  you 
Ittt  you  should  do,  whilst  the  other  only  shows 
•0  what  you  should  avoid  f  and  I  cannot  at  pre- 
Bt  do  this  with  more  satisfaction,  than  by  en- 
avouriof  to  do  some  justice  to  the  character  of 
aoilius. 

It  would  far  exceed  my  present  design,  to  give 
>articolar  description  of  Manillus  through  aH  the 
rts  of  his  excellent  life.  I  shall  now  only  draw 
B  io  bis  retirement,  and  pass  over  in  silence  the 
rious  arts,  the  courtly  manners,  and  the  unde^ 
oiog  honesty,  by  which  he  attained  the  honours 
has  enjoyed,  and  which  now  give  a  dignity  and 
Beration  to  the  ease  he  does  eiyoy.  *Tik  here 
(t  be  looks  back  with  pleasure  on  the  waves  and 
tows  through  which  he  has  steered  to  so  fair  an 
tea:  he  is  now  intent  upon  the  practice  of 
TV  virtue,  which  a  great  knowledge  and  use  of 
nkind  ba«  discovered  to  be  the  most  useful *to 
to.  Thus  in  his  private  domestic  employments 
is  no  less  glorious  than  io  his  public ;  for  it  is 
reality  a  mure  difficult  task  to  be  conspicuous  in 
rdcotary  inactive  life,  than  in  one  that  is  spent 
^urry  and  business :  persons  engaged  in  the  lat- 
like  bodies  violently  agitated,  from  the  swift- 
»  of  their  motion  have  a  brightness  added  to 
n,  which  often  vanishes  when  they  are  at  rest; 
if  it  theo  still  remain,  it  most  be  the  seeds  of 
Insic  worth  that  thus  shine  out  without  any  fo- 
;n  aid  or  assistance. 

lis  liberality  in  another  might  almost  bear  the 
le  of  profusion :  he  seems  to  think  it  laudable 
p  in  the  excess,  like  that  river*  which  most 
iches  when  it  overflows.  But  Manilius  has  too 
feet  a  taste  of  the  pleasure  of  doing  good,  ever 
et  it  be  out  of  his  power ;  and  for  that  reason 
fill  have  a  just  economy,  and  a  splendid  fru- 
ty  at  home,  the  fountain  from  whence  those 
ams  should  flow  which  he  disperses  abroad, 
looks  with  disdain  on  those  who  propose  their 
th,  as  the  iitae  when  they  are  to  begin  their 
tificeace :  he  will  both  see  and  enjoy  (which  he 
I  does  io  the  highest  degree)  what  he  bestows 
lelf ;  he  will  be  the  living  executor  of  his  own 
Dty,  whilat  they  who  have  the  happiness  to  be 
lin  hb  care  and  patronage,  at  once  pray  for  the 
iauatioD  of  his  life,  and  their  own  good  for- 
No  one  is  out  of  the  reach  of  his  obllga- 
i;  be  knows  how,  by  proper  ond  becoming 
bods,  to  raise  himself  to  a  level  with  those  of 
kighest  rank ;  and  his  good-nature  is  a  sufiicieot 
rant  against  the  want  of  those  who  are  so  un- 
^y  as  to  be  in  the  very  lowest  One  may  say 
im,  as  Piodar  bids  his  muse  say  of  Theron, 

*  Swear,  that  Tberon  sure  bas  sworOf 
iTo  ooe  near  bim  ftboald  be  poor. 

•TheMllc,  hiSfypt 


Swear  that  none  ever  bad  such  a  graceful  art, 

Fortune's  fine  gifts  as  freely  m  impart. 

With  an  unenvioos  hand,  and  an  unbounded  heart' 

Never  did  Atticus  succeed  better  in  gaining  the 
nnivenal  love  and  esteem  of  all  men;  nor  steer 
with  more  success  between  the  extremes  of  two 
contending  parties.  'Tis  hb  peculiar  happiness, 
that,  while  he  espouses  neither  with  an  intemperate 
zeal,  he  is  not  only  admired,  but,  what  is  a  more 
rare  and  unusual  felicity,  he  is  beloved  and  ca- 
ressed by  both;  and  I  never  yet  saw  any  person, 
of  whatever  age  or  sex,  but  was  immediately  struck 
with  the  merit  of  Mauilius.  There  are  many  who 
are  acceptable  to  s<»me  particular  persons,  whiUt 
the  rest  of  mankind  look  upon  them  with  coolness 
and  indifference;  but  he  b  the  first  whose  entire 
good  fortune  it  is,  ever  to  please  and  to  be  pleased; 
where  he  comes,  to  be  admired;  and  wherever  he 
is^  absent,  to  be  lamented.  His  merit  fares  like 
th'e  pictures  of  Raphael,  which  are  either  seen  with 
admiration  by  all,  or  at  least  no  one  dare  own  he 
has  no  taste  for  a  composition  which  has  received  so 
universal  an  afiplause.  Envy  and  malice  find  it 
against  their  interest  to  indulge  slander  and  ob- 
loquy. *Tis  as  hard  for  an  enemy  to  detract  from, 
as  for  a  friend  to  add  to  his  praise.  An  attempt  ■ 
upon  hU  reputation  is  a  sure  lessening  of  one's 
own;  nod  there  is  but  one  way  to  injure  him, 
which  is  to  refuse  him  his  just  commendations,  and 
be  obatinalely  silent. 

It  is  below  him  to  catch  the  sight  with  any  care 
of  dross;  his  outward  garb  is  but  ^e  emblem  of 
his  mind.  It  Is  genteel,  plain,  and  unaffected;  he 
knoivs  that  gold  and  embroidery  can  add  nothing 
to  tlie  opinion  which  all  have  of  his  merit,  and 
that  be  gives  a  lustre  to  the  phiinest  dress.  Whilst 
*tis  impossible  the  richest  should  communicate  any 
to  him.  He  is  still  the  principal  figure  io  the  room. 
He  first  engages  your  eye,  as  if  there  were  some 
point  of  ligiit  which  shone  stronger  upon  him  than 
on  any  other  person. 

He  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  story  of  the  famous 
Bussy  d'Amboise,  who,  at  an  aii&embly  at  court, 
where  every  one  appeared  with  the  utmost  magni- 
ficence, relying  upon  his  o\in  superior  behaviour,, 
instead  of  adorning  hituself  like  the  rest,  pot  on 
that  day  a  plain  suit  of  clothes,  and  dressed  all  hb 
servants  in  the  most  costly  gay  habits  he  could  pro- 
cure. The  event  was,  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
court  were  fixed  upon  him;  all  the  rest  looked 
like  hb  atlcndanU,  while  he  alone  had  the  air  of 
a  person  of  quality  and  distinction. 

Like  Aristippiis,  whatever  shape  or  condition  he 
appears  in,  it  still  sits  free  and  easy  upon  him;  but 
in  some  part  of  bis  character,  'tis  true,  he  dUTers 
from  him ;  for  as  he  is  altogether  equal  to  the  laige> 
ness  of  his  present  circumstances,  the  rectitude  of 
his  judgment  has  so  far  corrected  the  inclinations  of 
his  ambition,  that  he  will  not  trouble  himself  with 
either  the  desires  or  pursuiu  of  any  thing  beyond 
his  present  enjoy  menls. 

A  thousand  obliging  things  flow  from  him  upon 
every  occasion ;  and  Uiey  are  always  so  just  and 
natural,  that  it  is  impossible  to  think  he  was  at  the 
least  pains  to  look  for  them.  One  would  think  it 
was  the  demon  of  good  thoughts  that  discovered  to 
him  those  treasures,  which  he  must  have  btioded 
others  from  seeing,  they  lay  so  directly  io  their 
way.  Nothing  can  equal  the  pleasure  is  taken  in 
hearing  him  speak,  but  the  satisfaction  one  ra-. 
ceivcs  in  the  civility  and  attention  he  pays  io  tha 
discourse  of  others.  Hb  looks  are  a  silent  coia- 
mendation  of  what  b  good  and  praise-worthy,  and 
a  secret  reproof  to  what  b  UccDtiom  and  axtrava- 
4c 
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gant.  He  knowi  how  to  appear  free  and  open 
without  danger  of  intriuion,  and  to  be  cautious 
without  seeming  reserved.  The  gravity  of  his  con- 
versation is  always  enlivened  with  his  wit  and  hu- 
mour, and  the  gaiety  of  it  is  tempered  with  some- 
thing that  is  instructive,  as  well  as  barely  agree- 


SPECTATOR.  ^^ 

raise  up  a  penshre  temper,  and  BOrti^  ■■  nifrtif. 
nently  gay  one,  with  the  most  agrerafale  skin  wa^ 
gioable.  There  are  a  thoosand  thiags  mhkk  twmi 
into  my  memory,  which  make  me  loo  mach  csd. 
cemed  to  tell  on  about  Mm.  Hamlet  hnUtoc  n 
the  skull  which  the  graveHliggrr  threw  to  Ma,  «i!i 


able.    Thus  with  him  you  are  sure  not  to  be  merry    an  account  that  it  was  the  head  of  the  kingS  j«««r 

•  -"^     falb  into  very  pleasing  reflections  ««*«"«  •■^^ 

his  companion, 

*  Alas,  poor  Yorick!  I  knew  him,  Honlio.a 
fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  ezcdleat  haey ;  Ik 
hath  borne  me  on  hb  back  a  tbonsaod  times :  tti 


at  the  expense  of  your  reason,  nor  serious  with 
the  loss  of  your  good-humour;  but,  by  a  happy 
mixture  in  his  temper,  they  either  go  together,  or 
perpetually  succeed  each  other,    in  line,  bis  whole 

behaviour  is  equally  distant  from  constraint  and    ,  .  , 

negligence,  and  he  commands  your  respect,  whilst  1  now,  how  abhorred  In  my  iw****?**®"  *  *  .i* 
heKains  your  heart.  gorge  rises  at  it.    Here  hung  Uiojch^  thirt  I  l»t 

kissed  I  know  not  how  ofL    Wheie  be  year  jea 

now,  your  gambob,  your  toogs,  your  flaihei  of  ««^ 

riment  that  were  wont  to  bet  the  table  on  a  nar 

Not  one  now,  to  mock  your  own  griaaing?  qtx 

chap-fallen  ?   Now  get  you  to  my  lady's  ^amk^ 

and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  u  »^ 

favour  she  must  come.    Make  her  ta^  at  thaL 

It  is  an  insolence  natural  to  the  wealthy .  * 

affix,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  the  character  •;  s 

man  to  his  circumswoces.    Thus  it  »  atdiaBrr  wtf 

them  to  pmisc  fainUy  the  good  qaalities  of  tm* 

below  them,  and  say,  it  is  very  extiaordman  i 

such  a  man  as  he  is,  or  the  like,  whea  they  »t 

forced  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  him  wh* 

lowness  upbraids  their  exaltatioa.     It  b  t«  i** 

humour  only,  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  that  a  ^  • 

wit  in  convensailon,  a  nice  jodgmeni  afw»g« 

emergency  that  could  arise,  and  a  aioK  htama^ 

inoflTensive  behaviour,  could   not   raise  this  «» 

above  being  received  only  upon  the  IboC  of  c««»^ 

bating  to  mirth  and  divenion.    Hot  be  was  •>  «** 

under  that  condition,  as  a  man  of  so  eicHi* 

talents  was  capable;  and  since  thej  woaU  to-* 

it,  that  to  divert  was  bb  bosinesi,  he  did  U  w- 

all  the  seeming  alacrity  imaginable,  though  it  ** 

him  to  the  heart  that  it  was  his  boatoem.    Mfi  • 

sense,  who  could  taste  hb  excelleaciea,  weiv  v;J 

satisfied  to  let  him  lead  the  way  io  ooaveimt*. 

and  play  after  his  own  manner;  bat  fook  ••» 

provoked  him  to  mimickry,  found  behadlhe  l»^i^ 

nation  to  let  it  be  at  their  expense  who  «■»«* 

It,  and  he  would  show  the  form  of  eoacebcd  bs-t 

fellows  as  jests  to  the  company  at  fh-pif  •«  f- 

quest,  in  revenge  for  interrupting  him 

companion,  to  put  on  the.chaiaclerof  a  J<*^ 

What  was  peculiarly  excelleat  in  tbbmea* 

companion,  was,  that  in  the  accooats  he  g»^* 

penons  and  sentiments,  he  did  not  only  bi  * 

figure  of  their  faces,  and  manner  of  their  g«*ir% 

but  he  would  In  bis  narration  fall  iaio  thrir  vh 

way  of  thinking,  and  thl«  when  he  leumatr^  f^ 

sages,  wherein  men  of  the  best  wit  weieccocm< 

as  well  as  such  wherein  were  repf««ated  ■«•  • 

the  lowest  rank  of  underftandiog.    It  b  etrtscJ* 

as  great  an  instance  of  self-love  to  a  weakan*  » 

be  impatient  of  being  mimicked,  as  any  ca»  »• 

imagined.    There  were  none  but  the  via,^thf  *^ 


gains  your 

There  is  in  his  whole  carriage  such  an  engaging 
softness,  that  one  cannot  persuade  one^s  self  he  is 
ever  actuated  by  those  rougher  passions,  which, 
wherever  they  find  place,  seldom  fail  of  showing 
themselves  in  the  outward  demeanour  of  the  pec- 
sons  they  belong  to  $  but  his  constitution  b  a  just 
temperature  between  indolence  on  one  hand,  and 
violence  on  the  other.  He  is  mild  and  gentle, 
wherever  his  affairs  will  give  him  leave  to  follow 
his  own  inclinations;  but  yet  never  failing  to  exert 
himself  with  vigoiu*  and  resolution  in  the  service  of 
prince,  his  country,  or  his  friend  *• 

KCGHES.  Z. 
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Srat  homo  ingtnUmu,  aeutust  actr,  H  qviplurimum  tt 
9aU$  habertt  et/eUis,  nte  eandorit  minut. 

PLIN.  Epist 

s  an  Ingenious,  pleaant  fellow,  and  one  who  had  a 
t  deal  of  wit  aadf  satire,  with  an  equal  share  of  good- 


He 

grea 
humour. 


My  paper  Is  In  a  kind  a  letter  of  news,  but  it  re- 
gards rather  what  passes  in  the  world  of  conversa- 
tion than  that  of  business.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I 
have  at  present  a  circttniBtancti  before  me,  which  is 
of  Very  great  importance  to  all  who  have  a  relish 
for  gaiety,  wit,  mirth, or  humour;  I  mean  the  death 
of  poor  Dick  Eastcourt  f .  I  have  been  obliged  to 
him  for  so  many  hours  of  jollity,  that  it  is  but  a 
small  recompence,  though  all  I  can  give  him,  to 
pass  a  moment  or  two  Io  sadness  for  the  loss  of  so 
agreeable  a  man.  Poor  Eastcourt !  the  last  time  I 
saw  htm,  we  were  plotting  to  show  the  town  his 
great  capacity  for  acting  in  his  full  light,  by  intro- 
ducing him  as  dictating  to  a  set  of  young  players. 
In  what  manner  to  speak  this  sentence,  and  utter 
fother  passion.  He  had  so  exquisite  a  dbcemiog 
of  what  was  defective  in  any  object  before  him, 
that  in  an  instant  he  could  show  you  the  ridiculous 
side  of  what  would  pass  for  beautiful  and  just, 
even  to  men  of  no  ill  judgment,  before  he  had 
pointed  at  the  failure.  He  was  no  less  skilful  in 
the  knowledge  of  beauty ;  and,  I  dare  say,  there  is 
no  one  who  knew  him  well,  but  can  repeat  more 
well-turned  compliments,  as  well  as  smart  repar- 
tees of  Mr.  Eastcourt's,  than  of  any  other  man  in 
Boglaod.  This  was  easily  to  be  observed  in  his 
inimitable  faculty  of  telling  a  story,  in  which  he 
would  throw  in  natural  and  unexpected  incidents, 
to  make  his  court  to  one  part,  and  rally  the  other 
part  M>f  the  company.  Then  he  would  vary  the 
usage  he  gave  them,  according  as  he  saw  them 
bear  kind  or  sharp  language.   He  had  the  knack  to 

•  This  paper  Is  supposed  to  have  been  a  tribute  of  cratltude 
aad  flriendsblp  fkom  Mr.  Hughes  to  bis  patron  Lwd  Cowper. 

♦  SstNofcSflttMdSTt. 


mal,  the  proud,  or  those  who  were  iacapsVr  •« 
Amending  their  faults,  that  dreaded  him;  «VT2 
he  was  in  the  highest  degree  pieaMOgiw^  » •• 
not  know  any  satisfaction  of  any  ladlfci*  »*■ 
I  ever  tasted  so  much,  as  having  got  o*^**'*' 
patience  of  my  seeing  myself  la  the  wr  hf«** 
put  me  when  I  have  displeased  him.    It  *»  «^ 
to  his  exquisite  talent  this  way,  ■«*  thaa  m^  f" 
losophy  1  could  read  on  the  loluect,  IhH  ^^r^ 
son  is  very  little  of  my  care;  aad  it  is  ladil^ 
to  me  what  is  said  of  my  Aape,  my  «if,  »?  "T 
ner,  my  speech,  or  my  address.    It  is  to  fJ^Vl. 
court  I  chiefly  owe  tian  I  Mi  •»•»«<•»  ■"^' 
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am  of  tblDkln^  nothing;  a  diminntton  to  ni«,  hot 
what  argues  a  depmvity  of  my  will. 

It  has  as  much  surprised  me  as  any  thing  in  na- 
tore,  to  have  it  frequently  said,  that  be  was  not  a 

good  player :  but  that  must  be  owing  lo  a  partla- 
ty  for  former  actois  in  the  parts  in  which  be  suc- 
ceeded them,  aod  judging  by  comparison  of  what 
was  liked  before,  rather  than  by  the  nature  of  the 
thing.    When  a  man  of  his  wit  and  smartness  could 

£tt  on  an  ntter  absence  of  common  sense  in  his 
ce,  as  he  did  in  the  character  of  Bui  finch  in  the 
Northern  Lasb,  and  an  air  of  insipid  cunning  and 
vivacity  in  the  character  of  Pounce  in  the  Tender 
Husband,  it  is  folly  to  dbpute  his  capacity  aod 
•nccess  as  he  was  an  actor. 

Poor  £astcoort !  let  the  vain  and  proud  be  at 
rest,  thou  wilt  no  more  disturb  their  admiration  of 
their  dear  selves f  and  thou  art  no  longer  to  drudge 
in  raising  the  mirth  of  stupids,  who  know  nothing 
of  thy  merit,  for  thy  maintenance. 

It  is  natural  for  the  generality  of  maokiod  to 
run  into  reflections  upon  our  mortality,  when  dis- 
turbers of  the  world  are  laid  at  rest,  but  to  take 
no  notice  when  they  who  ran  please  and  divert 
are  pulled  from  us.  But  for  my  part,  I  cannot 
but  think  the  lo&s  of  such  talents  as  the  man  of 
whom  1  am  speaking  was  master  of,  a  more  me- 
lancholy instance  of  mortality  than  the  dissolution 
of  persons  of  never  so  high  characten  in  the  world, 
whose  pretensions  were  that  they  were  noisy  and 
mischievous. 

But  I  must  grow  more  succinct,  and,  as  a  Spec* 
tator,  give  an  account  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
who,  in  his  way,  never  had  an  equal  in  any  age 
before  him,  or  in  that  wherein  he  lived.  I  speak 
of  him  as  a  companion,  and  a  man  qualified  for 
conversation.  His  fortune  exposed  him  to  an  ob- 
sequiousness towards  the  won«t  sort  of  company, 
but  his  excellent  qualities  rendered  him  capable 
of  making  the  best  figure  in  the  most  refined.  I 
have  been  present  with  him  among  men  of  the 
most  delicate  taste  a  whole  night,  and  have  known 
him  (for  he  saw  it  was  desired)  l&eep  the  dtscouree 
to  himself  the  most  part  of  it,  and  maintain  his 
good-hnmour  with  a  countenance  in  a  language  so 
delightful,  wiHiout  ofience  to  any  person  or  thing 
upon  earth,  still  preserving  the  distance  his  cir- 
cumstances obliged  him  to;  I  say,  I  have  seen  him 
do  all  this  in  such  a  charming  manner,  that  I  atii 
sure  none  of  those  1  hint  at  will  read  this,  without 
giving  him  some  sorrow  for  their  abundant  mirth, 
and  one  gush  of  tears  for  so  many  bunts  of  laughter. 
I  wi«h  it  were  any  honour  to  the  pleasant  crea- 
ture's memory,  that  my  eyes  are  too  much  suflfused 
to  let  me  go  on 
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Drtrahtrt  aliquid  aticfi,  ct  homin'/n  hominii  incoin- 
modo  tuu/n  augfre  contniodum,  magis  est  contra 
naturam  i/itatn  mon,  ^ua/n  jtauperlas,  qttatn  tiolur, 
quam  C€i€ra  qua  potiuni  aiU  cvfport  ucciderc,  aut 
Tcbtu  uUmu. 

TULL. 

To  detract  from  other  men,  and  turn  their  diMdvautaget 
to  our  own  profit,  i*  more  contrary  to  nature,  than  death, 
poverty,  or  grief,  or  any  thing  which  can  affect  our 
bodies,  or  estcmml  circumstaucei. 

ASf  peniiaded  there  are  few  men  of  generous 
'inciplcs,  who  would  seek  after  great  places, 
'*T9  It  Dot  rather  to  havo  ao  opportunity  ia  their 


bands  of  obliging  their  particular  friends,  or  tho^ 
whom  they  look  upon  as  men  of  worth,  than  to 
procure  wealth  and  honour  for  themselves.  To  an 
honest  mind  the  best  perquisites  of  a  place  are  tho 
advantages  it  gives  a  man  of  doing  good. 

Those  who  are  nnder  the  great  officers  of  state, 
and  are  the  instruments  by  which  they  act,  have 
more  frequent  opportunities  for  the  ezerci^e  of 
compassion  and  benevolence,  than  their  superiors 
themselves.  These  men  know  every  little  case  that 
is  to  come  before  the  great  man,  and  if  they  are 
possessed  with  honest  minds,  will  consider  poverty 
aft  a  recommendation  in  the  person  who  applies 
himself  to  them,  and  make  the  justice  of  his  cause 
the  most  powerful  solicitor  in  bis  behalf.  A  man 
of  this  temper,  when  he  is  in  a  post  of  business,  be- 
comes a  blessing  to  the  public.  He  patronises  the 
orphan  and  the  widow,  assists  the  friendless,  and 
guides  the  ignorant.  He  does  not  reject  the  per- 
son's pretensions^  who  does  not  know  how  to  ex- 
plain them,  or  refuse  doing  a  good  office  for  a 
man  because  he  cannot  pay  the  fee  of  it.  In  short, 
though  he  regulates  himself  in  all  his  proceedings 
by  justice  and  equity,  be  iinds  a  thousand  occa- 
sions for  all  the  good-natured  offices  of  generosity 
and  compassion. 

A  man  is  unlit  for  such  a  place  of  trust,  who  is 
of  a  sOur  ontractable  nature,  or  has  any  other  pas- 
sion that  makes  him  uneasy  to  those  who  approach 
him.  Roughness  of  temper  is  apt  to  discounte- 
nance the  timorous  or  modest.  The  proud  man  dis- 
courages those  from  approaching  him,  who  are  of 
a  mean  condition,  and  who  most  want  his  assist- 
ance. The  impatient  man  will  not  give  himself 
time  to  be  informed  of  the  matter  that  lies  before 
hitn.  An  officer,  with  one  or  more  of  these  unbe- 
coming qualities,  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as  a 
proper  person  to  keep  off  impertinence  and  soli- 
citation from  his  superior  i  and  this  is  a  kind  of 
merit,  that  can  never  atone  for  the  iqjustice  which 
may  very  often  arise  from  it. 

There  are  two  other  vicious  qualities,  which 
render  a  man  very  unfit  for  such  a  place  of  trust. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  dilatory  temper,  which  com- 
mits innumerable  cruelties  without  design.  The 
maxim  which  several  have  laid  down  for  a  man's 
conduct  in  ordinary  life,  sliouid  be  inviolable  with 
a  man  in  office,  never  to  think  of  doing  that  to- 
morrow which  may  be  done  to-day.  A  man  who 
defers  doing  wliat  ought  to  be  done,  is  guilty  of 
injustice  so  long  as  he  defers  it.  The  dispatch  of 
a  good  office  is  very  often  as  beneficial  to  the  soli- 
citor as  the  good  office  itself.  In  short,  if  a  man 
compared  the  inconveniences  which  another  suf- 
fers by  his  delays,  with  the  trifling  motives  and 
advantages  which  he  himself  may  reap  by  such  a 
delay,  he  would  never  be  guilty  of  a  fault  which 
very  often  does  ao  irreparable  prejudice  to  the 
person  who  depends  upon  him,  and  which  might 
be  remedied  with  little  trouble  to  himself. 

But  in  the  last  place  there  is  no  man  so  improper 
to  t>e  employed  in  business,  as  he  who  is  in  any 
degree  capable  of  corruption ;  and  such  an  one  ia 
the  man  who,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  re- 
ceives more  than  what  is  the  stated  and  unques- 
tioned fee  of  his  office.  Gratifications,  tokens  of 
thankfulness,  dispatch  money,  and  the  like  specious 
terms,are  the  pretences  under  which  corruption  very 
frequently  sbelten  itself.  An  honest  man  will  how« 
ever  look  on  all  these  methods  as  uiyustifiab2e,and 
will  enjoy  himself  better  in  a  moderate  fortune 
that  is  gained  with  honour  and  reputation,  tliau  in 
an  overgrown  estate  that  is  cankered  with  the  ac- 
quisitions of  rapine  and  exaction.    Were  all  our 
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offices  diwharged  with  socb  an  inflexible  integrity, 
we  should  not  see  men  in  nil  sf^,  who  grow  up  to 
exorbitant  wealth,  with  the  abilities  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  an  ordinary  mechanic.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  such  a  corruption  pr<Keed«  chiefly  from 
mcn^s  employing  the  first  that  offer  themselvesv  or 
those  who  have  the  character  of  shrewd  worldly 
men,  instead  of  searching  out  snch  as  have  had  a 
liberal  education,  and  have  been  trained  up  in  the 
studies  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  men  of  learning  who 
take  to  business,  discharge  it  generally  with  greater 
honesty  than  men  of  the  world.  The  chief  reason 
for  it  I  take  to  be  as  follows :  A  man  that  has 
spent  his  youth  in  reading,  has  been  used  to  find 
virtue  extolled,  and  vice  stigmatized.  A  man  that 
has  passed  his  time  in  the  world,  has  often  seen  vice 
triumphant,  and  virtue  discountenanced.  Extor- 
tion, rapine,  and  injustice,  which  are  branded  with 
infamy  in  traoks,  often  give  a  man  a  figure  in  the 
world;  while  several  qualities  which  are  celebrated 
in  authors,  as  generosity,  ingenuity,  and  good-na- 
ture^ impoveri<<h  and  ruin  hiro.  This  cannot  but 
have  a  proportionable  effect  on  men  whose  tem- 
pers and  principles  are  equally  good  and  vicious. 
'  There  would  be  at  least  this  advantage  in  em- 
ploying men  of  learning  and  parts,  in  bnsiness; 
that  their  prosperity  would  sit  more  gracefullv  on 
them,  and  that  we  should  not  see  many  wortnless 
persons  shot  up  into  the  greatest  figures  of  life. 
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Turpe  eat  difficile^  habere  nugat, 
£i  ttultut  tabor  eai  ineptiftrum. 

MART.  Epig.  Ixzxvi.  1.  3.  ver.  9. 

Tls  folly  only,  and  defect  of  senM, 
TuriM  trifles  into  things  of  ajnseqoencc. 

I  RAVE  been  very  often  disappointed  of  late  years 
when,  upon  examining  the  new  edition  of  a  classic 
author,  1  have  found  above  half  the  volume  taken 
up  with  various  readings.  When  I  have  expected 
to  meet  with  a  learned 'note  upon  a  do-jhtful  pas- 
sage in  a  Latin  poet,  I  have  only  been  informed, 
that  such  or  such  ancient  manuscripts  for  an  ei 
write  ail  ac,  or  of  some  other  notable  discovery  of 
the  like  importance.  Indeed,  Dthen  a  dilTerent 
reading  gi\eM  us  a  different  sense,  or  a  new  ele- 
gance iu  an  author,  the  editor  does  very  well  in 
taking  notice  of  it;  but  when  he  only  entertains 
as  Hith  the  several  wa^s  of  spelling  the  same  word, 
and  gathers  together  the  various  blunders  and  mis- 
takes of  twenty  or  thirty  ditferent  transcribers, 
they  only  take  up  the  time  of  the  learned  readers, 
and  puzzle  the  minds  of  the  ignorant.  I  have  often 
fancied  with  myself  how  enraged  an  old  Latin  au- 
thor would  be,  should  be  see  the  several  absurdities 
In  sense  and  grammar,  which  are  imputed  to  him 
by  some  or  other  of  these  various  readings.  In 
one  he  speaks  nonsense ;  in  another  makes  use  of  a 
word  that  was  never  beard  of:  nnd  indeed  there 
is  scarce  a  solecism  in  writing  which  the  best  au- 
thor is  not  guilty  of,  if  we  may  be  at  liberty  to 
read  him  in  the  words  of  some  manuscript,  which 
the  laborious  editor  has  thought  fit  to  examine  in 
the  prosecntioo  of  his  work. 

I  qaettlon  not  but  the  ladies  and  pretty  fellows 
will  be  very  curious  to  understand  what  it  is  that 
1  have  been  hitherto  talking  of.  I  yhall  therefore 
give  them  a  notion  of  this  practice,  by  endeavour* 


ing  to  write  after  the  manner  of  levrval  penM» 
who  make  an  eminent  figure  ia  the  rrpablic  of 
letters.  To  this  end  we  will  suppose  that  the  fol- 
lowing song  U  an  old  ode,  Mhich  I  present  to  tkr 
public  in  a  new  edition,  with  the  several  vari«» 
readings  which  I  find  of  it  in  former  editiooi,  asd 
in  ancient  roanuKripts.  Those  who  caaoot  rri'^ 
the  various  reading  will  perhaps  fiod  their  ar« 
count  in  the  song,  which  never  before  appeared 
in  print 

'  My  love  was  fickle  once  and  changing 

Nor  c*er  would  settle  in  my  l>rart; 
From  l>eauly  sUii  to  beauty  ranginc. 

In  ev*ry  face  I  found  a  dart. 

*  Tvras  first  a  charming  shape  ensUvM  mtt^ 

An  eye  then  gave  the  fatal  gtreke : 
Till  bv  ber  wit  Coriniia  saT*d  me, 
And  all  my  former  fctteni  broke. 

*  But  now  a  long  and  larting  anguisli 

For  Belviderc  I  endurr; 
Hourly  I  sigh,  and  hourly  languish. 
Nor  hope  to  find  the  wmited  cure 

<  For  here  the  fiilse  UDCoaMant  lover. 

After  a  thousand  t>eauties  shown. 
Does  new  surprising  charnw  discover. 

And  finds  variety  in  one.' 

Various  ReadUigu 

Stanza  the  first,  verM  the  first.  And  rhmi^^it^: 
The  and  in  some  manocripts  is  written  tbtt».  .v; 
but  that  in  the  Cotton  library  writes  K  in  thrre 
distinct  letters. 

Verse  the  second,  ^or  e'er  woaald,']  Aldm  rradi 
it  ever  would  t  but  as  this  would  hurt  tbe  metre,  me 
have  restored  it  to  the  genuine  reading,  b^  ohirr*- 
iog  that  syueresis  which  had  been  neglecird  b« 
igoomnt  transcriben. 

ibid.  Jn  my  heart  J]  Scaliger  and  otber%  m  «, 
heart. 

Verse  the  fourth.  J  found  a  dartj]  The  VatWs 
manuscript  for  /  reads  it,  but  this  rana  have  btn 
the  hallucination  of  the  transcriber,  who  probub'i 
mistook  the  dash  of  the  J  for  a  T, 

iStanza  the  second,  ver^:  the  second.  TV  /•/«' 
stroke,']  Scioppius,  Salmasius,  and  many  cubers  £bf 
the  read  a,  but  1  have  stuck  to  the  uvoat  rvadiog. 

Vene  the  third.  TiU  by  her  v^.]  Some  bul-o- 
scripts  have  it  his  ic»/,  others  your^  others  their  azt 
But  as  1  find  Orinna  to  be  the  name  of  a  womaa 
in  other  authors,  I  cannot  doubt  bat  it  sbociil  ir 
her. 

Stanza  the  third,  verse  the  first.  A  long  ^i 
lasting  anguishJ]  The  German  maonacripl  ren^  • 
lasting  passion,  but  the  rhyme  will  not  admit  it. 

Verse  the  second.  'For  BeUridera  1  eadatrB.!  Di 
not  all  the  manuscripts  reclaim,  I  should  ckanc^ 
Belvidera  into  Pelvidera;  Pelvis  lieing  osed  bv  y^ 
veral  of  the  ancient  comic  writer*  for  a  lookirt* 
glass,  by  which  means  the  etymology  of  the  woi  j 
is  very  visible,  and  Psbndera  will  rigoify  a  lad/ 
who  often  looks  in  her  glaa ;  as  indeed  she  had 
very  good  reason,  if  she  had  nil  thoK  beiMifs 
which  our  poet  here  ascribes  to  her. 

Verse  the  third.  Hourly  i  sigk,  and  kauHy  's*- 
guish.J  Some  for  the  word  homrUf  read  dci^  sad 
others  nightly;  the  last  has  great  aatboritk*  of  •■ 
side. 

Verse  the  fonrth.  The  wonted  nrre.]  The  tUtr 
Stevens  reads  wanteJl  cure^ 

Stanza  the  fourth,  vene  the  sccoad.  Jfi*'  * 
thousand  beinUies.']  In  several  copies  we  meet  9iA 
a  hundred  beauties^  by  the  usual  errvr  of  Ihr  ira»> 
srribers,  who  probably  omitted  a  cypher,  and  hai 
cot  uste  enough  to  know  that  the  wcMrd  tkt^sasd  «  •* 
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ioM  a  greater  compliment  to  the  poet'i  mis- 
than  an  hundred. 

ene  the  foartli.  And  findt  variety  in  9m,'\  Most 

le  ancient  manuscripts  have  it  in  two.    Indeed 

any  of  them  concur  in  this  last  readinic  that 

1  very  much  in  doubt  whether  it  ought  not  to 

place.    There  are  but  two  reasons,  which  in- 

!  me  to  the  reading  as  I  have  published  it : 

because  the  rhyme ;   and,  secondly,  because 

sense  is  preserved  by  it     It  might  likewise 

eed  from  the  oscitancy  of  transcribers,  who, 

rspatch  their  work  the  sooner,  use  it  to  write  all 

bers  in  cipher,  and  seeing  the  figure  I  foUow- 

•y  a  little  dash  of  the  pen,  as  is  customary  in 

Jianuscripts,  they  perhaps  mistook  the  dash  for 

cond  figure,  and  by  casting  up  both  together, 

posed  out  of  them  the  figure  9.     But  this  I  shall 

e  to  the  learned,  without  determining  any  thing 

matter  of  so  great  oncertaiaty. 
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Ey  tXTturn  yen  tv;  oofirf  rv «v  jSiot. 

EURIPID. 

The  vriie  with  hope  support  the  ptSns  of  life. 

s  time  present  seldom  affords  sufficient  employ- 
it  to  the  mind  of  man.    Objects  of  pain  or 
tsore,   love   or  admiration,   do  not  lie  thick 
ugh  together  in  life  to  keep  the  soul  in  con* 
t  action,  and  supply  an  immediate  exercise  to 
'acuities.     In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  this 
set,  that  the  mind  may  not  want  business,  but 
ays  have  materials  for  thinking,  she  is  endowed 
h  certain  powers,  that  can  recal  what  is  parsed, 
anticipate  what  is  to  come, 
liat  wonderful  faculty,  which  we  call  the  me- 
7,  is  perpetually  looking  back,  when  we  have 
hing  prf*sent  to  entertain  us.     It  is  likf  those 
•ositories  in  several  animals  that  are  filled  with 
*es  of  their  former  food,  on  which  they  may 
linate  when  their  present  pasture  fails. 
\8  the  memory  relieves  the  mind  in  her  vacant 
meots,  and  prevents  any  chasms  of  thought  by 
as  of  what  is  past,  we  have  other  faculties  that 
tate  and  employ  her  upon  what  is  to  come. 
es«  are  the  passions  of  hope  and  fear. 
By  these  two  passions  we  reach  forward  into  fu- 
ity,  and  bring  up  to  our  present  thoughts  oi>- 
:is  that  lie  hid  in  the  remotest  depths  of  time, 
e  suffer  misery,  and  enjoy  happiness,  before  they 
e  in  being ;  we  can  set  the  son  and  stars  forward, 
lose  si^ht  of  them  by  wandering  into  tho<$e  re- 
ed parts  of  eternity,  when  the  heavcus  and  earth 
all  be  no  more. 

By  the  way,  who  can  imagine  that  the  existence 
a  creature  is  to  be  circumscribed  by  time, 
lio^  thoughts  are  not?  But  1  shall,  in  this  paper, 
nfioe  myself  to  that  particular  passion  which 
e9  by  Use  name  of  Hope. 

Onr  actaai  enjoyments  are  so  few  and  transient, 
It  mao  would'  be  a  very  mii^cntble  being,  were 
not  endowed  with  this  passion,  which  gives  him 
taste  of  those  good  things  that  may  possibly  come 
o  bit  possession.  *  We  t^nould  hope  for  every 
ng  thai  is  good,^  says  the  old  poet  Linus,  '  be- 
u^  there  is  nothing  which  may  not  he  hoped  for, 
d  nothing  but  what  the  gods  are  able  to  give  us.* 
>pe  quickens  all  the  still  parts  of  life,  and  keeps 
r  mind  awake  in  her  most  remin  and  indolent 
irf^.     It  gives  habitual  sfrcni<y  and  good   hu- 


mour. It  b  a  kiad  of  vital  heat  in  th^  soul,  that 
cheers  and  gladdens  her,  when  she  does  not  attend 
to  it    It  makes  pain  easy,  and  labour  pleasant. 

Beside  these  several  advantages  which  rise  from 
hope,  there  is  another  which  is  none  of  the  least, 
and  that  is,  its  great  efficacy  in  preserving  us  from 
setting  too  high  a  value  on  present  enjoyments. 
The  saying  of  Caesar  is  very  well  known.  When 
he  had  given  away. all  his  estate  in  gratuities 
amongst  his  friends,  one  of  them  asked  what  he 
had  left  for  himself;  to  which  that  great  man  re- 
plied, *"  Hope.'  His  natural  magnanimity  hinder- 
ed him  from  prizing  what  he  was  certainly  pos- 
sessed of,  and  turned  all  his  thoughts  upon  some- 
thing more  valuable  than  he  had  in  view.  I  ques- 
tion not  but  every  reader  will  draw  a  moral  from 
this  story,  and  apply  it  to  himself  without  my  direc- 
tion. 

The  old  story  of  Pandora*B  box  (which  many  of 
the  learned  believe  was  formed  among  the  heathens 
upon  the  tradition  of  the  fall  of  man)  shows  ns 
how  deplorable  a  state  they  thought  the  present 
life,  without  hope.  To  set  forth  the  utmost  con- 
dition of  misery,  they  tell  us,  that  our  forefother, 
according  to  the  pagan  theology,  had  a  great  vessel 
presented  him  by  Pandora.  Upon  his  lifting  up 
the  lid  of  it,  says  the  fable,  there  fiew  out  all  the 
calamities  and  distempers  incident  to  men,  from 
which,  till  that  time,  they  had  been  altogether 
exempt.  Hope,  who  had  been  inclosed  in  the  cup 
with  so  much  bad  company,  instead  of  flying  olT 
with  the  rest,  stuck  so  cloje  to  the -lid  of  ir»  that  it 
was  shut  down  upon  her. 

1  shall  make  but  two  reflections  upon  what  I 
have  hitherto  said.  First,  that  no  kind  of  life  is 
so  happy  as  that  which  is  full  of  hope,  especially 
when  the  hope  is  well  grounded,  and  when  the  ob- 
ject of  it  is  of  an  exulted  kind,  and  in  its  nature 
proper  to  make  the  person  happy  who  enjoys  it. 
Thiii  proposition  must  be  very  (^vident  to  those  who 
consider  ho\ir  few  are  the  present  enjoyments  of 
the  most  happy  man,  and  how  insufficient  to  give 
him  an  entire  satisfaction  and  acquiescence  in  them. 

My  next  observation  is  this,  that  a  religious  life 
is  that  which  mo^t  abounds  in  a  well-grounded 
hope,  and  such  an  one  as  is  fixed  on  objects  that 
are  capable  of  making  us  entirely  happy.  This 
hope  in  a  religious  man  is  much  more  sure'and  cer- 
tain t^i  the  hope  of  any  temporal  blessing,  as  it  is 
strengthened  not  only  by  reabon,  but  by  faith.  It 
has  at  the  same  time  its  eye  perpetually  fixed  on  that 
state,  which  implies  in  the  very  notion  of  it  the 
most  full  and  the  most  complete  happiness. 

I  have  before  shown  how  the  influence  of  hope 
in  general  sweetens  life,  and  makes  onr  present 
condition  supportable,  if  not  pleasing;  but  a  reli- 
gious hope 'has  still  greater  advantages.  It  does 
not  only  bear  up  the  mind  under  her  sufferings, 
but  makes  her  rejoice  in  them,  as  they  may  be  the 
instruments  of  procuring  her  the  great  and  ultimate 
end  of  all  her  hope. 

Religious  hope  has  likewise  this  advantage  above 
any  other  kind  of  hope,  that  it  is  able  to  revive 
the  dying  man,  and  to  till  his  mind'  not  only  with 
secret  comfort  and  refreshment,  but  sometimes  with 
rapture  and  transport.  He  triumphs  in  his  ago- 
nies, whilst  the  soul  springs  forward  with  delight 
to  the  great  object  which  she  has  always  had  in 
view,  and  leaves  the  body  with  an  expectation  of 
being  re-united  to  her  in  a  glorious  and  joyful  re- 
surrection.  ' 

I  shall  conclude  this  es9ay  with  those  emblema- 
tical expressions  uf  a  lively  hope,  which  the 
psalmist  made  use  of  in  the  midst  of  those  dangers 


see 
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and  aflvenitiet  which  nirroimded  him  $  for  the  fd- 
lowing  paMage  had  iU  present  and  penonal,  as 
well  as  its  fatare  and  prophetic  sense.  *  I  ha^e 
let  the  Lord  always  before  me.  Becanse  he  is  at 
my  right  hand  I  shall  not  be  moved.  Therefore 
my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth.  My 
flesh  also  shall  rest  in  liope.  For  thoa  wilt  not 
leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine 
holy  one  to  see  corruption.  Thou  wilt  show  me 
the  path  of  life.  In  thy  presence  is  fulness  of 
joy,  at^thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  ever- 
more.' 


ADDISON. 


C. 


'K»  4T2.    MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1,  171*. 


—  Voluptat 

Solamenque  maU — 


VIRG.  JBn.  iii.  ver.  660. 


ThU  only  solace  bis  bard  fortune  seadi. 
'  DRYDSN. 


I  aecEiVBD  some  time  ago  a  proposal,  which  had 
a  preface  to  it,  wherein  the  author  discoursed  at 
large  of  the  innumerable  objects  of  charity  in  a 
nation,  and  admonished  the  rich,  who  were  af- 
flicted with  any  distemper  of  body,  particularly 
to  regard  the  poor  in  the  same  species  of  affliction, 
and  confine  meir  tenderness  to  them,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  assist  all  who  are  presented  to  them. 
The  proposer  had  been  relieved  from  a  malady  in 
hb  eyes  by  an  operation  performed  by  Sir  William 
Read  ♦,  and,  being  a  man  of  condition,  had  talten 
a  resolution  to  maintain  three   poor   blind  men 
during  their  lives,  in  gratitude  for  that  great  bless- 
ing.   This  misfortune  is  so  very  great  and  unfre- 
quent,  that  one  would  think  an  establishment  for 
all  the  poor  under  it  might  be  easily  accomplished, 
with  the  addition  of  a  very  few  others  to  those 
wealthy  who  are  in  the  same  calamity.    However, 
the  thought  of  the  propose r  arose  from  a  very  good 
ihotive;   and  the  parcelling  of  ourselves  out,  as 
called  to  particular  acts  of  beneflcenre,  would  be 
a  pretty  cement  of  society  and  virtue.    It  is  the 
ordinary  foundation  for  men*s  holding  a  commerce 
with  each  other,  and  becoming  familiar,  that  they 
agree  in  the  same  sort  of  pleasure ;  and  sure  it 
may  also  be  some  reason  for  amity,  that  they  are 
under  one  conunon  distress.     If  all  the  rich  who 
are  lame  in  the  gout,  from  a  life  of  ease,  plea- 
sure, and  luxury,  would  help  those  few  who  have 
it  without  a  previous  life  of  pleasure,  and  add  a 
few  of  such  laborious  men,  who  are  become  lame 
from  unhappy  blows,  fulls,  or  other  accidents  of 
age  or  sickness ;  I  say,  would  such  gouty  persons 
administer  to  the  necessities  of  men  disabled  like 
themselves;  the  consciousness  of  such  a  behavio'ir 
would  be  the  best  julep,  cordial,  and  anodyne,  in 
the  feverish,  feint,  and  tormenting  vicissitudes  of 
that  miserable  distemper.    The  same  may  be  said 
of  all  other,  both  bodily  and  intellectual  evils. 
These  classes  of   charity  would  certainly  bring 
down  blessings  upon  an  age  and  people ;  and  if 
men  were  not  petrified  with  the  love  of  this  worid 
against  all  sense  of  the  commerce  which  ough^  to  be 
among  them,  it  would  not  be  an  unreasonable  bill 
for  a  poor  man  In  the  agony  of  pain,  aggravated 


•  Swift  speaks  contemptuously  of  this  oculist  a»  a  moun- 
tebank: but  we  find  him  iwora-in  aBoculint  In  oruinary  lo 
King  Geurj?e  In  the  beginning  of  1714.    He  died  at  Rochen- 


by  want  and  porertyy  to  dimw  apa*  a  acfc  ald0> 
man  after  this  form : 

<  MH.  BASIL  PLKffTTy 

*  fin 
•  You  have  the  gout  and  stooe,  with  »  x:» 
thousand  pounds  sterling  f  I  ha^c  i ' 

font  and  stone,  not  worth  one  faithi^ 
shall  pray  for  yon,  and  desire  >• 
would  pay  the  bearer  twenty  thiUc^ 
for  value  received  from, 
•sia. 
i^^    1— ♦-  *  Your  bumble  senraat. 

The  reader's  own  imagioatioo  will  aoggerf  tak« 
the  reasonableness  af  sacb  correspoodeoce*,  « 
divereify  them  into  a  thoownd  fonoat  b«  1 1*. 
close  this,  as  I  began,  upon  the  subject  of  b.!-- 
ness.    The  following  letter  seems  to  t>e  wriitrs  ' 
a  man  of  learning,  who  is  returned  Co  ba>  **» 
after  a  suspense  of  an  ability  to  do  to.    TV  bet- 
fit  he  reports  himself  to  have  received,  ma*  v 
claim  the  handsomest  encomium  he  caa  gi»e  * 
operator. 


*  MB.  tPBCTATOR,  ^     .      •.,     j- 

«  Ruminating  lately  on  your  admirable  dBca^f* 
on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imaginatton  «,  1  be^^^ 
consider  to  which  of  our  senses  we  are  obliff^  " 
the  greatest  and  most  important  share  of  t*» 
pleasures ;  and  I  soon  conciuded  that  it  was  ta  t* 
sight.  That  is  the  sovereign  of  the  aentes,  »^r- 
ther  of  all  the  arts  aud  sciences,  timt  have  rrt-^ 
the  rudeness  of  the  uncultivated  oaiDd  to  a  f** 
ness  that  distinguishes  the  fine  spirit*  from  Je  ^ 
barous  go^t  of  the  great  vulgar  and  the  analL  l*" 
sight  is  the  obliging  benefactress,  tkai  beslo»»« 
us  the  most  transporting  sensations  that  we Js' 
from  the  various  and  wonderful  prodoct9«"> 
ture.  To  the  sight  we  owe  the  amaziog  daof^^ 
of  the  bright,  magnitude,  and  motloo  ot  t%t  ?» 
nets ;  their  several  revolutions  about  their  caemm 
centre  of  light,  beat,  and  motion,  the  »^^' 
sight  travels  yet  furtht  r  to  the  fixed  stare,  u6  *  - 
nishes  the  understanding  with  solid  reason  t«  p^'- 
that  each  of  them  is  a  tmn,  movii^  on  ib  ^« 
axis,  in  the  centre  of  its  own  vortex  or  j"^-*^ 
and  performing  the  same  olBces  to  its  "'P^t* 
planeto,  that  our  glorious  sua  doas  to  tii*.  ^* 
the  inquiries  of  the  sight  will  not  be  stopped  fcrrt. 
but  make  their  progress  through  the  immn^'^ 
pause  to  the  Milky  Way,  and  there  div* y* 
blended  fires  of  the  galaxy  into  infinite  ae<< 
ferent  worid ?,  made  op  of  distinct  sons,  ■»  "^ 
peculiar  equipages  of  planets,  till,  unable  tv  ^• 
sue  this  tract  any  further,  it  depnies  ^J^"^ 
tion  to  go  on  to  new  discoveries,  ttfl  it  lUt^  -- 
bounded  space  with  endleiis  worlds. 

•The  sight  infomu  the  statuary's  ch***  •■■ 
power  to  give  breath  to  lifeless  bnM  aal  ^^ 
and  the  painters  pencil  to  swell  the  tat  c*r'»' 
with  moving  figures  actuated  by  ima^)  ** 
Music  indeed  mav  plead  another  orig»i*  •.  ' 
Jubnl,  by  the  ditferent  falls  of  hii  hamofj  -« 
anvil,  di>co%eicd  by  the  ear  the  tnt  r»lf  ■  ^ 
that  pleased  the  antediluvian  Cuhen;  hej*2 
sight  has  not  only  reduced  those  wilder  sow  • 
artful  order  and  harmony,  but  coovr;t  u- 


•  See  N«  411— 431* 

4>  Mr.  Weaver,  from  Macrobiaa,  attiib»i« 
to  PytUafora*.    See  N*  334- 
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roooy  to  the  most  digtant  parti  of  the  world  witb- 
oat  the  help  of  sound.  To  the  sight  we  owe  not 
only  all  the  discoveries  of  philosophy,  but  all  the 
diyioc  imagery  of  poetry  that  transports  the  iDtei- 
li^Dt  reader  of  Homer«  Milton,  and  Virf  il. 

*  As  the  sight  has  polished  the  world,  so  does  it 
nipply  us  with  the  most  gratefol  and  lasting  plea- 
rare.  Let  love,  let  friendship,  paternal  affection, 
filial  piety,  and  conjogal  duty,  declare  the  joys 
the  sij^bt  bestows  on  a  meeting  after  absence.  But 
it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  pleasures 
aod  adrantages  of  sight ;  every  one  that  has  it, 
every  hour  he  makes .  use  of  it,  finds  them,  feels 
Ibem,  enjoys  them. 

'  Thas,  as  our  greatest  pleasures  and  knowledge 
are  derived  from  the  sight,  so  has  Providence  been 
more  curious  in  the  formation  of  its  scat,  the  eye, 
than  of  the  organs  of  the  other  senses.  That  stu- 
pendous  machine  b  composed  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner of  muscles,  membranes,  and  humours.  Its  mo- 
tions are  admirably  directed  by  the  muscles ;  the 
perspicuity  of  the  bamours  transmit  the  rays  of 
light ;  the  rays  are  regularly  refracted  by  their  fi- 
gure, the  black  lining  of  the  scelerotes  enectually 
prevents  their  being  confounded  by  reflection.  It 
is  wonderful  indeed  to  consider  how  many  objects 
the  eye  b  fitted  to  take  in  at  once,  and  successively 
lo  an  instant,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  make  a 
jndpient  of  their  position,  figure,  or  colour.  It 
watches  against  our  dangers,  guides  our  steps,  and 
lets  in  all  the  visible  objects,  whose  beauty  and 
variety  instruct  and  delight. 

'  The  pleorares  and  advantages  of  sight  being  so 
preat,  the  lots  most  be  very  grievous ;  of  which 
Milton,  from  experience,  gives  the  most  sensible 
idea,  both  in  the  third  book  of  bis  Paradise  Lost, 
tad  in  his  Samson  Agonistes. 

*  To  light,  in  the  former : 


-"  Thee  T  reviftit  nfe, 


And  CmI  thy  lov'relgD  vlUl  lamp;  hot  tboa 
lUvisit'st  not  these  eyet,  that  roll  io  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  but  find  do  dawn." 

'And  a  little  afiter: 

**  Staaaa*  return,  but  not  to  me  retomi 
Day,  or  the  iweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  mom. 
Or  fin^ht  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark. 
Surround  me :  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair, 
Presented  with  an  universal  blank 
Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expung*d  and  rax*d, 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quiu  shut  out" 

'  Again,  in  Samson  Agonistes: 


'•*  But  chief  of  all. 


O  loss  of  sight !  of  thee  I  most  complain : 
Blind  among  enemies  !  O  worse  than  chains. 
Dungeon,  or  beggary*  or  decrepit  age ! 
Light,  the  primr  wrn'k  of  God,  to  me  *s  extinct. 
And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 
AjinuUM 


u. 


BUllasafool, 


In  pow*r  of  others,  never  in  mv  own, 

Scarce  haif  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half  i 

O  dark !  dark !  dark  I  amid  the  blase  of  noon: 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse. 

Without  all  hope  of  day." 

'  The  eiyoyment  of  sight  then  being  so  great  a 
blessing,  and  the  loss  of  it  so  terrible  an  evil,  how 
excellent  and  valuable  is  the  skill  of  that  artist 
which  can  restore  the  former,  and  redress  the  lat- 
ter ?  My  frequent  perusal  of  the  advertisements  in 
the  public  newspaper!  (generally  tha  most  agree- 


able entertalomcnt  they  afiTord)  has  presented  me 
with  many  and  varioos  beaeflts  of  this  kind  done 
to  my  countrymen  by  that  skilful  artist  Dr.  Grant, 
her  majesty's  oculist  extraordinary,  whose  happy 
hand  has  brought  and  restored  to  sight  several  hun- 
dreds in  less  than  four  years.  Many  have  received 
sight  by  his  means  who  came  blind  from  their  mo- 
tlMr's  womb,  as  in  the  fiimoos  instance  of  Jones  of 
Newlngtoo.  I  myself  have  been  cured  by  him  of 
a  weakness  in  my  eyes  next  to  blindness,  and  am 
ready  to  believe  any  thing  that  is  reported  of  his 
ability  this  wayi  and  know  that  many,  who  conid 
not  purchase  bis  assistance  with  money,  have  en- 
joyed it  from  his  charity.  But  a  list  of  particu«* 
lars  would  swell  my  letter  beyond  its  bounds;  what 
1  have  said  being  sudlcient  to  comfort  those  who 
are  in  the  like  distress,  since  they  may  conceive 
hopes  of  being  no  longer  miserable  in  this  kind, 
while  there  is  yet  alive  so  able  an  oculist  as  Dr. 
Grant. 

*  I  am  the  srEorAToa's 
*  bumble  servant. 


*  FBlLAimiaOPOS.' 


STBSUb 


r. 
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Quid  f  $i  quU  vuUu  tonoJtruM  €t  pede  rmda, 
Exlgu^que  tog^  timuiei  Uvtore  Catonem  ; 
Firiutemtu  7xpnt$enttt,  moretqtu  CatonisT 

HOR.  Ep.  zl&  L  I.  ver.  If. 

Suppose  a  man  the  coarsest  gown  should  wear. 
No  shoes,  his  forehead  rough,  his  look  severe, 
And  ape  great  Cato  in  his  form  and  dress ; 
Must  DC  Us  virtues  and  his  mind  express  t 

CBEECU. 


*  TO  TB£  SPECTATOR. 


Bin, 


*  I  AM  now  io  the  country,  and  employ  most  oi 
my  time  in  reading,  or  thinking  upon  what  I  have 
rMd.  Your  paper  comes  constantly  down  to  me^ 
and  it  affects  me  so  much,  that  I  6nd  my  tboughti 
run  into  your  way;  and  I  recommend  to  you  a 
subject  upon  which  you  have  not  yet  touched,  and 
that  is,  the  satisfaction  some  men  seem  to  take  In 
their  imperfections  t  I  think  one  may  call  it  glory- 
ing in  their  insufficiency.  A  certain  great  author 
is  of  opinion  it  is  the  contrary  to  envy,  though 
perhaps  it  may  proceed  from  it  Nothing  is  so 
common  as  to  near  men  of  this  sort,  speaking  of 
themselves,  add  to  their  own  merit  (as  they  tUnk) 
by  impairing  it,  in  praising  themselves  for  their 
defects,  freely  allowing  they  commit  some  few 
frivolous  errors,  in  order  to  be  esteemed  penons  of 
uncommon  talents  and  great  qualifications.  They 
are  generally  professing  an  injudicious  neglect  of 
dancing,  fencing,  and  riding,  as  also  an  uiyust 
contempt  for  travelling,  and  the  modem  languages  i 
as  for  their  part,  they  say,  they  never  valued  or 
troubled  their  heads  about  them.  This  panegyri- 
cal satire  on  themselves  certainly  is  worthy  of  your 
animadversion.  I  have  known  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen think  himself  obliged  to  forget  the  day  of 
an  appointment,  and  sometimes  even  that  yoa 
spoke  to  him ;  and  when  yon  see  'em,  they  hope 
you^ll  pardon  *em,  for  they  have  the  worst  me- 
mory in  the  world.  One  of  'em  started  up  t'other 
day  in  some  confusion,  and  said,  **  Now  I  think 
on't,  I  am  to  meet  Mr.  Mortmain  the  attorney* 
about  some  business^  but  whether  it  is  to-day,  or 
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to-morrow,  faith,  I  cao*t  tell/'  Now,  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledfre,  he  knew  his  time  to  a  moment,  and 
was  there  arcordini^ly.  These  forgetful  penom 
have,  to  heighten  their  crime,  genmlly  the  best 
memories  of  any  people,  as  I  have  found  oot  by 
their  remembering  sometimes  through  inadvertency. 
Two  or  three  of  >m  that  I  know  can  say  most  of 
our  modern  tragedies  by  heart.  1  asked  a  gentle- 
man the  other  day  that  is  famous  for  a  good  carver 
(at  which  acquisition  he  is  oot  of  countenance, 
imagining  it  may  detract  from  .tome  of  his  more 
essential  qnaliticatioos)  to  help  me  to  something 
that  was  near  him ;  but  he  excused  himself,  and 
blushing  told  me,  **  Of  all  things  he  could  never 
carve  in  his  life  ;**  though  it  can  be  proved  upon 
him  that  he  cuts  up,  disjoints,  and  uncases,  with  in- 
comparable dexterity.  I  would  not  be  underwood 
as  if  I  thought  it  laudable  for  a  man  of  quality 
and  fortune  to  rival  the  acquisitions  of  artificers, 
and  endeavour  to  excel  in  little  handy  qualities; 
DO,  I  argue  only  against  being  ashamed  of  what  is 
really  praiseworthy.  As  these  pretences  to  inge- 
nuity show  themselves  several  ways,  you  will  often 
see  a  man  of  this  temper  ashamed  to  be  clean,  and 
setting  up  for  wit  only  from  negligence  in  his  ha- 
bit. Now  I  am  upon  this  head,  I  cannot  help  ot>- 
serving  also  upon  a  very  different  folly  proceeding 
from  the  same  cause.  As  these  above  mentioned 
arise  from  aff*ectiog  an  equality  with  men  of 
greater  talents,  from  having  the  same  faults,  there 
are  others  that  would  come  at  a  parallel  with  those 
above  them,  by  possessing  little  advaot:igci  which 
they  want.  1  heard  a  young  man  not  long  ago, 
who  has  sense,  comfort  himself  in  his  ignorance  of 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  the  Orientals:  at  the  same 
time  that  be  published  his  aversion  to  those  lan- 
guages, he  said,  that  the  knowledge  of  them  was 
rather  a  diminution  thaui  an  advancement  of  a 
man's  character :  though  at  the  same  time  I  know 
be  lanc^ishes  and  repines  he  is  not  master  of  them 
himself.  W  henever  I  take  any  of  these  fine  per- 
sons thus  detracting  from  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand. 1  tell  them  I  will  complain  to  you,  and 
say  1  am  sure  yoa  will  not  allow  it  an  exception 
against  a  thing,  that  he  who  contemns  it  is  an  igno- 
rant in  it. 

'  I  am,  SIR, 
*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

'  8.  T.' 


*  MR.  SPBCTATOR, 

'  I  AM  a  man  of  a  very  good  estate,  and  an  U- 
nourably  to  love.  I  hope  >oo  will  allow,  «»  ■ 
the  ultimate  purpoM  is  hoiaest,  there  aia>  ty. 
without  trespass  against  ionoceoce,  sone  to^ia;  s* 
the  way.  People  of  condition  are  pcrhap»  n* 
distant  and  formal  on  those  occasions;  bat  hu«- 
ever  that  b,  I  am  to  confess  to  you  that  1  have  vr; 
some  verses  to  atone  for  my  offence.  You  p  » 
fessed  authors  are  a  little  severe  upon  vs,  w  ho  «r.c 
like  gentlemen:  hot  if  you  are  a  fiicad  to  li>ir« 
you  will  insert  my  poem.  You  cannot  ima;  /> 
how  much  service  it  would  do  ne  with  my  t..'* 
one,  as  well  as  reputation  with  all  ny  friead««  u 
have  something  of  mine  in  the  Spectator.  V< 
crime  was,  that  1  snatched  a  kiss,  and  ay  poetic* 
excuse  as  follows : 

<*  Belinda,  ice  ftom  yooder  flowen 

The  bee  flies  kMided  to  ifi  cell ; 
Can  you  perceive  what  it  devoun  f 

Are  tbcy  impair*d  m  show  or  twdX  t 

"  So,  tliougfa  I  robbM  you  of  a  kiia. 
Sweeter  tbao  tbeir  ambrosial  dew  ; 

Why  are  you  angry  at  mv  blus  f 
Has  it  at  all  impoveruo'd  you  f 


"  *Tis  by  this  cunning  I  ooatrive. 
In  spite  of  your  unkind  roenrc. 

To  keep  my  fkmisb'd  lore  alive. 
Which  you  inhumanly  woold 


lam 


*  Your  humble 


*  TlMOm  STASZA. 
*  SIR,  •  Aug.  «,  ITIi 

'  Having  a  little  time  upon  my  handt,  Icoild  not 
think  of  bestowing  it  better,  than  in  wiitiag  st 
epistle  to  the  Spectator,  whidi  1  now  do,  and  aa, 

*  Yoor  luimble 


*  P.  S.  If  you  approve  of  ny  style,  I  am  likdv 
enough  to  become  your  correspondeirt.  I  deNir 
your  opinion  of  it.  1  design  it  for  that  waj  t^ 
writing  called  by  tha  jodicioos  ^  the  Cuuliar"*.' 

STEELS.  T. 


THE 
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VOL.  VIL 


TO 


MR.  METHUEN\ 


It  U  with  great  pleasure  I  take  an  opportunity 
of  publbbiog  the  gratitude  I  owe  you  for  the 
place  ^oujillovr  me  in  yoor  friendship  and  &nii- 
liarity.  I  will  not  acknowledge  to  yon  that  I 
have  often  bad  you  In  my  thoaghts,  when  I  have 
endeavoured  to  draw,  in  some  parts  of  these  dis- 
courbes,  the  character  of  a  good-natured,  honest, 
and  accomplished  gentleman.  But  such  representa- 
tions give  my  reader  an  idea  of  a  person  blameless 
onh ,  or  only  laudable  for  &uch  perfections  as  ex- 
lend  no  further  than  to  his  own  private  advantage 
aod  reputation. 

But  when  I  speak  of  you,  1  celebrate  one  who 
bos  had  the  happiness  of  possessing  also  those  qua- 
lities which  make  a  man  useful  to  society,  aod  of 
having  had  opportunities  of  exerting  them  in  the 
most  conspicoous  manner. 

The  great  part  you  had,  ai  British  ^mbaseador, 
10  procuring  and  cultivating  the  advantageous 
commerce  between  the  courts  of  England  and 
Portugal,  has  purchased  you  the  lasting  esteem  of 
all  who  understand  the  interest  of  either  nation. 

Those  personal  excellences  which  are  over-rated 
by  the  ordinary  world,  and  too  much  neglected  by 


•  Tbb  geoUemaD  (afterwards  Sir  Paul  Methuen,  knight 
of  ttie  bath)  was  British  ambasaador  at  the  court  of  For- 
ti,:;Hl,  where  be  coocluded  the  fomous  commercial  treaty, 
wli.cli  is  still  known  by  bU  name.  He  was  appointed  a 
coniiDlssioner  of  the  admiralty  in  i709i  of  the  treasury, 
171  Vi  coniptroUer  of  the  household,  172Ui  ar.d  treasurer  of 
the  bi>usebold,  1725.  He  represented  the  borough  of  Brack- 
\ty  ID  five  parliaments,  aad  died  April  11,  1737,  at  a  very 
advanced  age. 


wise  men,  yon  have  appKed  with  the  juttest  skill 
and  judgment.  The  most  graceful  address  in  horse- 
manship, in  the  use  of  the  sword,  and  in  dancing, 
has  been  employed  by  yon  as  lower  artsi  and 
as  they  have  occasionally  served  to  cover  or  intro- 
duce the  talents  of  a  skilful  minister. 

But  your  abilities  have  not  appeared  only  in 
one  nation.  When  it  was  your  province  to  act 
as  her  majesty's  minister  at  the  court  of  Savoy,  at 
that  time  encamped,  yoo  accompanied  that  gal- 
lant prince  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  bis  for- 
tune, and  shared  by  his  side  the  dangers  of  that 
glorious  day  in  which  he  recovered  his  capital.  As 
far  as  it  regards  personal  qualities,  you  attained, 
in  that  one  hour,  the  highest  military  reputatioo^ 
The  behaviour  of  oar  minister*  jn  the  action,  and 
the  good  offices  done  the  vanqnished  in  the  name 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  gfive  both  the  conque* 
ror  and  the  captive  the  most  lively  examples  of 
the  courage  §nd  generosity  of  the  nation  he  repr&> 
seated. 

Your  friends  and  companions  in  your  absence 
frequently  talk  these  thinp  of  you;  and  you 
cannot  hide  fkom  us  (by  the  most  discreet  si- 
lence in  any  thing  which  regards  younelf)  that 
the  frank  entertainment  we  have  at  your  table, 
your  easy  condescension,  in  little  incidents  of 
mirth  and  diversion,  and  general  complacency 
of  manner^  a^e  far  from  being  the  greatest  obli^ 
gations  we  have  to  you.  1  do  assure  you,  there 
is  not  one  of  your  friends  has  a  greater  sense  of 
your  merit  In  general,  and  of  the  favours  you 
every  day  do  us,  than, 

SIR, 

Your  most  obedie»t. 

And  roost  humble  servant^ 


RICIIAHD  STEELE. 
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AaperUat  agrrstU  et  incondnna. 

HOR.  Ep.  XTfii.  1. 1.  ver.  6. 

A  clownish  muKbncM,  and  unkindly  cloac,  « 

Unftiendly  »tia,  and  peevishly  nwmMe. 

CREECH. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR^ 

BEING  of  the  namber  of  those  that  have 
lately  retired  from  the  centre  of  businen 
and  pleasure,  my  uneasinefls  in  the  chantry  where 
I  am  arises  rather  from  the  society  than  the  soli- 
tude of  it.  To  be  oblijced  to  receive  and  return 
vi«it8  from  and  to  a  circle  of  neighbours,  who, 
through  diveisiCy  of  age  or  inclinations,  can  neither 
be  entertaining  nor  serviceable  to  os,  is  a  vile  loss 
of  time,  and  a  slavery  from  which  a  man  should 
deliver  himself,  if  possible:  for  why  must  1  lose 
the  remaining  part  of  my  life  because  they  have 
thrown  away  the  former  parts  of  theirs?  It  is  to 
me  an  insupportable  affliction,  to  be  tormented 
-with  the  narrations  of  a  set  of  people,  who  are 
warm  in  their  exprrssions  of  the  quick  relish  of 
that  pleasure,  which  their  dogs  and  horses  have  a 
more  delicate  taste  of.  I  do  also  in  my  heart  de- 
test and  abhor  that  damnable  doctrine  and  position 
of  the  necessity  of  a  bumper,  though  to  onc*8  own 
toast {  for  though  it  is  pretended  that  these  deep 
potations  are  used  only  to  inspire  gaiety,  thry  cer- 
tainly drown  that  cheerfulness  which  would  sur^ 
Tive  a  moderate  circulation.  If  at  thne  meetings 
U  were  left  to  every  stranger  either  to  fill  his  glass 
according  to  his  own  inclination,  or  to  make  his 
retreat  when  he  finds  he  has  been  sufficiently  obe- 
dient to  that  of  othen,  these  entertainments  would 
be  governed  with  more  good  sense,  and  cons^ 
qtiently  wilh  more  good  breeding,  than  at  present 
titey  are.  Indef>d,  where  any  of  the  guest**  are 
known  to  measure  their  fame  or  pleasure  by  their 
glass,  propel  exhortations  might  be  used  to  these 
to  ^ush  their  fortunes  in  this  sort  of  reputation ; 
but,  where  it  is  unseasonably  insisted  on  to  a  mo- 
dest stranger,  this  drench  may  be  said  to  be  swal- 
lowed with  the  same  necessity  as  if  it  had  been 
tendered  in  the  horn  •  for  that  purpose,  with  this 
aggravating  circumstance,  that  it  distresses  the  en- 
tertainer's guest  in  the  same  degree  as  it  relieves 
Ills  horses. 

'  To  attend  without  impatience  an  account  of 
live-barred  gates,  double  ditches,  and  precipices, 
and  ^o  snrvcy  the  orator  with  desiring  eyes,  is  to 
me  extremely  diflicult,  but  absolutely  necessary  to 
be  upon  tolerable  terms  with  him  |  but  then  the 
occasional  bursting  ont  into  laughter  is  of  all  other 
Bccomplishmeots  the  most  requisite.  I  confess  at 
present  I  have  not  the  command  of  these  convul- 
sions as  is  necessarv  to  be  good  company  %  there^ 
fore  I  beg  you  would  publish  this  letter,  and  let 
me  be  known  all  at  once  for  a  queer  fellow,  and 
avoided.  It  is  monstrous  to  me,  that  we  who  are 
given  to  reading  and  calm  conversation  should  ever 
be  vi.sited  by  the«e  roarf/s:  but  they  think  they 
themselves,  as  nei^li hours,  may  come  into  our  rooms 
wilh  the  same  ri^ta  that  tliey  and  their  dop  bunt 
in  our  grounds. 

*  Your  if^titution  of  clnbs  f  hftve  always  ad- 
mired, in  Hbich  ^oo  constantly  endeavoured  the 
Hilton  of  tlic  meUphorically  defunct,  that  is,  such 
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as  are  neither  serviceable  to  the  b«y  and  rtrtrr- 
prising  part  of  mankind,  nor  entertaining  to  tw 
retired  and  speculative.  There  dioaM  certaialy 
therefore  in  each  county  be  establiibcd  a  cinb  of 
the  perM>ns  whose  conversatiouk  I  have  described, 
who  for  their  own  private,  as  abo  the  p«bUc  e««- 
lument,  should  exclude,  and  be  excluded,  all  ocK^ 
society.  Their  attire  should  be  the  same  witb  tU-r 
huntsmen's,  and  none  should  be  admitted  into  th« 
green  conversation-piece,  except  be  had  broke  t  • 
collar-bone  thrice.  A  broken  rib  or  two  »*gbt  aW 
admit  a  man  without  the  lenst  opposition.  TW  prr> 
sident  must  necessarily  have  broken  his  acck,  atd 
have  been  taken  up  dead  once  or  twice :  for  ihr 
more  maims  this  brolberfaood  shall  have  ■set  w  ttk 
the  easier  will  their  conversaiioa  flow  and  i^r;: 
up  {  and  when  any  one  of  these  vigorooa  iaval«d« 
had  finished  his  narration  of  the  cotlar-boar,  t^- 
naturally  would  introduce  the  history  of  the  r.U 
Besides,  the  different  circumstances  of  their  t*'V 
and  fractures  would  help  to  prolong  and  divci^i'* 
their  relations.  There  shonJd  also  be  anathrr  ct«h 
of  such  men,  who  have  not  succeeded  so  melt  r 
maiming  themseUes,  but  are  however  in  the  ctm- 
stant  pursuit  of  these  accomplishmentt.  1  uow^ 
by  no  means  be  suspected  by  what  1  havr  sa;d  m 
tiuduce  in  general  the  body  of  fox-huatrf>;  f«r 
whilst  1  look  upon  a  reasonable  creature  foil  »p<v4 
after  a  pack  of  dogs  by  way  of  pleasure,  aa«t  ar 
of  bttsinew,  i  shall  always  make  hoooonable  me» 
tion  of  it. 

*  But  the  moat  irksome  conversation  of  all  othcvi 
I  have  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood,  has  been 
among  two  or  three  jof  yonr  traveUerh,  w^bo  ha«e 
overlooked  men  and  mannen,  and  have  pa*ed 
through  France  and  Italy  with  the  tame  mhmtr%^ 
tion  that  the  carriers  and  stage-coachoseo  do  chroac* 
Great  Britain ;  f  (.at  is,  their  stopi  and  stages  haw 
been  regulated  according  to  the  liqaor  tbey  ha«r 
met  with  in  their  pamage.  They  indeed  remrmbrr 
the  names  of  abundance  of  places  v*th  the  port*. 
cular  fineries  o(  certain  churches ;  bnt  their  dt*Cio> 
guishing  mark  is  certain  prettincMCi  of  fornca 
languages,  the  meaning  of  which  they  coaM  haw 
better  exprcs»ed  in  their  own.  The  entertai 
of  these  tine  observers  Shakspeare  hai*de«cri 
to  consist 


cine 


•  Tbie  slKidf*  to  the  horn  which  is  used  i»  fMcinc  medt- 
ne  down  a  hone*s  throat. 


^  In  ulkiDg  of  the  Alps  tad  Apptnaiac^ 
The  PyreneftD,  sod  the  river  Pb:** 

and  then  concludes  with  a  sigb, 
«  Now  this  is  wonhipful  society  !** 

*  I  would  not  be  thought  in  all  tUt  to  bale  so^^ 
honest  creatures  as  dogs  i  1  am  only  vahapf  y  th»f 
1  cannot  partake  in  their  diveniona.     Bat  I  hv«r 
them  60  VI  ell,  as  dogs,  that  I  often  go  with  m^ 
pockets  stuffed  with  bread  to  dispenae  my  fm%\ 
or  make  my  way  through  them  at  ac' 
houses.    There  is  in  particolar  a  yonqg  hoand  V 
great  expectation,  vfvacity,  and  cotcrprac,  ihm 
attends  my  flights  wherever  be  spies  me^     7\» 
creature  observes  my  couutenaocr,  and  bcita^n 
himself  accordingly.    His  mirth,  his  frolic,  aad  jw^ . 
upon  the  sight  of  me,  has  been  obmrd»  and  I 
have  been  gravely  desired  not  to  cncoorage  him  m 
much,  for  it  spoils  hit  parts i  bnt  I  think  he  ^ttm% 
them  sufficiently  in  the  several  booadiags  fr«4- 
ings,  and  scooriugs,  when  he  makes  his  caart  m 
me:  bat  I  foresee  in  a  little  time  he  and  I  ami 
keep  company  with  one  another  only,  for  we  ara 
fit  fur  no  other  in  these  parti.    Having  laAvmod 
yon  bow  I  do  pass  my  time  in  the  tonutiy  alcfv  t 
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am,  I  most  proceed  to  tell  you  how  f  frould  pan 
it,  bad  I  such  a  fortune  as  would  put  me  above 
tbe  obsrnraDce  of  ceremony  and  custom. 

'  My  scheme  of  a  country  life  then  should  be  as 
follows:  As  I  am  happy  in  three  or  four  agree- 
able friends,  these  I  would  constantly  have  with 
me;  and  the  fre<>dom  we  took  with  one  aootlier  at 
Khool  and  the  university,  we  would  maintain  and 
eiert  npon  all  occasions  with  great  courage.  There 
should  be  certaiu  hours  of  the  day  to  l>e  employed 
in  reading,  during  which  time  it  should  be  impos- 
sible for  any  one  of  us  to  enter  the  other's  cham- 
ber, unless  by  storm.    After  this  we  would  com- 
municate Che  tra^h  or  treasure  we  had  met  with, 
with  our  own  reflections  upon  the  matter  t  the  just- 
ness of  which  we  would 'controvert  with  good- 
hninoured  warmth,  and  never  spare  one  another 
out  of   that  complaisant   spirit  of  conversation, 
which  makes  others  affirm  and  deny  the  same  mat- 
ter io  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     If  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen,  not  of  oor  torn,  should  lake  it 
in  their  heads  to  visit  me,  1  should  look  opon  these 
persons  Io  the  same  degree  enemies  to  my  parti- 
cular state  of  happiness,  as  ever  the  French  were 
to  that  of  the  public*  and  I  would  be  at  an  annuiU 
expense  in  spies  to  observe  their  motions.     When- 
ever 1  should  be  surprist'd  with  a  visit,  as  I  hate 
drinking,  I  would  be  bruk  io   swilling  bumpers 
upon  this  maxim,  that  it  i»  better  to  trouble  others 
with  my  impertinence,  than  to  be  troubled  myself 
with  theirs.    The  necessity  of  an  inflrmary*  makes 
me  resolve  to  fall  into  that  project;  and  as  we 
should  be  but  five,  tbe  terrors  of  an  involuntary 
Mparation,  which  oor,  number  cannot  so  well  admit 
of^  would  make  us  eiert  ourselves  in  opposition  to 
all  the  particulars  mentioned  in  your  institution 
of  that  equitable  confinement.    This  my  way  of 
life  I  know  would  subject  me  to  the  imputation 
of  a  morose,  covetous,  nod  si  iigalar  fellow.   These 
and  all  other  hard  words,  with  all  manner  of  in- 
iipid  jests,  and  all  other  reproach,  would  be  matter 
of  mirth  to  me  and  my  friends :  besides  I  would 
destroy  the  application  of  the  epithets  morose  and 
covetous,  by  a  yearly  relief  of  my  undeservedly 
necessitons  neighbonn,  and  by  treating  my  friends 
and  domestics  with  an  humanity  that  shoold  ex- 
press tbe  obligation  to  lie  rather  on  my  side;  and 
as  for  tbe  word  singular,  1  was  always  of  opinion 
every  moo  most  be  so,  to  be  what  one  would  de- 
sire him. 

'  Yoor  very  bamble  servant, 

•j.Rf.' 

*  MB.  8PSCTAT0R, 

'  About  two  years  ago  I  was  called  upon  by  the 
younger  part  of  a  country  family,  by  mv  mother's 
side  related  to  me,  to  visit  Mr.  Campbell  {«  the 
dumb  man,  for  they  told  me  that  that  was  chiefly 
what  brought  them  to  town,  having  heard  wonders 
of  him  in  Essex.  I,  who  always  wanted  faith  in 
matters  of  that  kind,  was  not  easily  prevailed  on 
to  go  ;  but,  lest  they  should  take  it  ill,  I  went  with 
them ;  when,  to  my  surprise,  Mr.  Campbell  related 
all  their  past  life;  io  short,  had  be  not  been  pre- 
vented, such  a  discovery  woold  have  come  out  as 

•  See  Nos.  4^  437,  sad  440. 

•f  Thoogfat  ta  have  been  written  by  tbt  Rev.  Mr.  Ricbmrd 
Paifc<er,  an  eminent  Greek  scholar,  and  many  years  vicar  of 
EmbletoD,  in  Northumberland. 

t  A  man,  who,  pretending  to  be  gifted  with  the  second 
■ii^t,  practbed  foi  some  years  on  tbe  credulity  of  the  public 
in  tbe  ebaraelerof  a  lartune-teller,  and  amassed  considerable 
property.    Uf  either  was,  or  aff«ct«d  to  bf,  daaf  aud  dumb. 


would  have  mined  the  next  deiign  of  their  comi«if; 
to  town,  viz.  buying  weddiogclothes.    Our  names 

though  he  never  beard  of  us  K>efore and 

we  endeavoured  to  conceal were  as  familiar  to 

him  as  to  ourselves.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Spectator, 
be  is  a  very  learned  and  wise  inao.  Being  impa- 
tient to  know  niy  fortune,  having  paid  my  respects 
in  a  family  Jacobus,  he  told  me  (after  hia  manner) 
among  several  other  things,  that  in  a  year  and  nine 
montlM  I  should  fall  ill  uf  a  new  fever,  be  given 
over  by  my  physicians,  but  sliould  with  much  dif- 
ficulty recover :  that,  the  first  time  I  took  the  air 
afterwards,  I  should  be  addressed  to  by  a  young 
gentleman  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  good  sense,  and 
a  generous  spirit.  Mr.  Spectator,  he  is  the  purest 
man  in  the'  world,  for  all  he  said  is  come  to  pass, 
and  I  am  the  happiest  she  in  Kent.  I  have  been 
in  quest  of  Mr.  Campbell  these  three  months,  and 
cannot  find  him  out.  Now,  heuring  you  are  a 
dumb  man  ioo^  I  thought  you  might  correspond* 
and  be  able  to  tell  me  something ;  for  I  think  my- 
self highly  obliged  to  make  his  fortune,  as  he  has 
mine.  It  is  very  possible  yoor  worship,  who  has 
spies  all  over  this  town,  can  inform  me  how  to 
send  to  him.  If  you  can,  I  beseech  you  be  as 
speedy  as  possible,  and  you  will  highly  oblige 
'  Your  constant  reader  and  admirer, 

*  DDLCIBKLLA  THAN BXCT.* 

Ordered,  That  the  inspector  I  employ  about 
wonders  inquire  at  the  Golden  Lion,  opposite  to 
the  Half-Moon  tavern  in  Drury-lane,  into  the  me- 
rits of  this  silent  sage,  and  report  accordingly. 

iTEELB.  T* 


NM75.    THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4,  I71«. 

— ^  Qfut  ruime  neque  cotuUium,  neyMS  modum 
Mabet  uUum,  tarn  ctmsUio  regert  non  poleu 

TER.  Eun.  act  I.  sc.  1. 

Advice  is  thrown  away,  where  tbe  caae  admits  of  neithv 
couneel  nor  moderation. 

It  is  an  old  observatloo,  which  has  been  made  of 
politicians  who  would  rather  ingratiate  themselves 
with  their  sovereign,  than  promote  his  real  service, 
that  they  accommodate  their  counsels  to  his  in- 
clinations, and  advise  him  to  such  actions  only  as 
his  heart  is  natumlly  set  upon.  The  privy  couiw 
sellor  of  one  in  love  must  observe  tbe  same  con- 
duct, unless  he  would  forfeit  the  friendship  of  tho 
person  who  desires  his  advice.  1  have  known  se- 
veral odd  cases  of  this  nature.  '  Hipparchus  was 
going  to  marry  a  common  woman,  but  being  re- 
soIvmI  to  do  nothing  without  the  advice  of  his 
friend  Philander,  he  consulted  him  upon  the  occa<^ 
siun.  PhiUuider  told  him  his  mind  freely,  and  re* 
presented  his  mistress  to  him  In  such  strong  colours, 
that  the  next  morning  he  received  a  challenge  for 
bis  pains, and  before  twelve  oYlock  was  run  through 
the  body  by  the  man  who  had  asked  his  advice. 
'Celia  was  more  prudent  on  the  like  occasion.  She 
desired  Leonilla  to  give  her  opinion  freely  upon 
the  young  fellow  wl^  made  his  addresses  to  her. 
Leonilla,  to  oblige  her,  told  her  with  great  frank- 
ness, that  she  looked  opon  him  as  one  of  the  most 

worthless Celia,  foreseeing  what  a  character 

she  was  to  expect,  begged  her  not  to  go  on,  for 
that  she  had  been  privately  married  to  him  above 
a  fortnight.  The  truth  of  it  is,  a  woman  seldom 
asks  advice  before  she  has  bought  her  wedding- 
clothes.    When  she  has  made  her  own  choice,  for 
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formes   sake  the    scndi  a  coDge   d*elire  (o    her 
frfends. 

If  we  look  into  the  secir t  sprinp  and  motives 
that  set  people  at  work  on  these  occasions,  and 
put  them  upon  asking  advice  which  they  never  in- 
tend to  take,  I  look  upon  it  to  be  none  of  the 
least,  that  they  are  incapable  of  keeping  a  secret 
which  is  so  vor^'  pleasing  to  them.  A  girl  longs 
to  tell  her  confidant,  that  she  hopes  to  be  married 
in  a  little  time ;  and,  in  order  to  talk  of  the  pretty 
fellow  that  dwells  so  much  in  hrr  thoughts,  asks 
her  very  gravely,  what  she  would  advise  her  to  do 
in  a  case  of  so  much  difficulty.  Why  else  should 
Melissa,  who  had  not  a  thousand  pounds  in  the 
world,  go  into  every  quarter  of  the  town  to  ask 
her  acquaintance  whether  they  would  advise  her 
to  take  Tom  Townly,  that  made  his  addre&ies  to 
her  with  an  estate  of  five  thousand  a  year?  It  is 
very  pleasant  on  this  occasion,  to  hear  the  lady 
propose  her  doubts,  and  to  see  the  pains  she  is  at 
to  get  over  them. 

I  must  not  here  omit  a  practice  that  is  in  use 
among  the  vainer  part  of  our  sex,  who  will  often 
ask  a  friend's  advice  in  relation  to  a  fortune  whom 
they  are  never  like  to  come  at.  Will  Honeycomb, 
who  is  now  on  the  verge  of  threescore,  took  me 
aside  not  long  since,  and  asked  me  in^  his  most 
serious  look,  whether  I  wo.ald  advise  hiib  to  marry 
my  Lady  Betty  Single,  who,  by  the  way,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  fortunes  about  town.  I  stared  him 
full  in  the  face  upon  so  strange  a  question;  upon 
which  he  hnmediately  gave  me  an  inventory  of  her 
jewels  and  estate,  adding  that  he  was  resolved  to 
do  nothing  in  a  matter  of  such  consequence  without 
my  approbation.  Finding  he  would  have  an  an- 
swer, I  told  him,  if  he  conld  get  the  lady's  con- 
vent, lie  had  mine.  Tbb  is  alnnit  the  tenth  match 
which,  to  my  knowledge,  Will  has  consulted  his 
friends  upon,  without  ever  opening  his  mind  to  the 
party  herself. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  this  subject  by  the  fol- 
lowing  letter,  which  comes  to  me  from  some  nota- 
ble young  female  scribe,  who,  by  the  contents  of 
it,  seems  to  have  carried  matters  so  far,  that  she 
is  ripe  for  asking  advice ;  but  as  I  would  not  lose 
her  good-will,  nor  forfeit  the  reputation  which  I 
bave  with  her  for  wisdom,  1  shall  only  communi- 
cate the  letter  to  the  public,  without  returning  any 
answer  to  it. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  Nowy  sir,  the  thing  is  this;  Mr.  Shapely  is  the 

Erettiest  gentlenun  about  town.  He  is  very  tall, 
ut  not  too  tall  neither.  He  dances  like  an  angel. 
His  mouth  is  made  I  do  not  know  bow,  but  it  is 
the  prettiest  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  He  is  al- 
ways laughing,  for  he  has  an  infinite  deal  of  wit. 
If  you  II  1(1  but  see  how  he  rolls  his  stockings !  He 
has  a  thousand  pretty  fancies,  and  i  am  sure,  if 
you  saw  him,  you  would  like  him.  He  is  a  very 
g»od  scholar,  and  can  talk  Latin  as  fast  as  English. 
I  wish  yon  could  but  see  him  dance.  Now  you 
must  noderstafld  poor  Mr.  Shapely  has  no  estate ; 
but  how  can  he  help  that,  you  know  ?  And  yet 
my  friends  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  always 
teasing  me  about  him,  because  he  has  ao  estate} 
but  I  am  sure  be  has  that  that  is  better  than  an 
estate )  for  he  is  a  good-natured,  ingenious,  modest, 
civil,  tall,  well-bred,  handsome  man;  and  I  am 
obliged  to  him  for  his  civilities  ever  since  1  saw 
him.  T  forgot  to  tell  you  that  he  has  black  eyes, 
and  looks  upon  me  now  and  then  as  if  he  had  tears 
in  them.  And  yet  my  friends  are  so  unreasonable, 
that  they  would  have  me  be  imcivU  to  him.     I 


have  a  good  portion  which  tbey  caonot  Uader  u^ 
of,  and  I  shall  be  fourteen  on  the  29lk  da^  of 
August  next,  and  am  therefore  williag  to  sectl.*  ta 
the  world  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  so  is  Mr.  Shapd«. 
But  every  body  I  advise  with  here  ■  poor  Mr. 
Shapely*s  enemy.  I  desire  therefore  yoa  «iU 
give  me  your  advice,  for  I  know  yoa  areawM 
man ;  and  if  you  advise  me  well,  I  aai  mti^H 
to  follow  it.  I  heartily  wish  yoo  ooidd  see  bin 
dance ;  and  am, 

'  SIR, 

'  Your  most  bumble  scnrast, 

•  a.  p. 


*'  He  loves  your  Spectators  mightily/ 

AOOISON. 


r. 


N»  476.    FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5,  IIU. 

HOC  An  Port.  vcr.  4:. 
Method. 

AmoHo  my  daily  pa  pen  which  I  bestow  00  tbr 
public,  there  are  some  which  are  written  with  r^ 
gularity  and  method,  and  others  that  ran  oat  isn 
the  wildness  of  those  compositioas  which  go  bi  ibr 
name  of  essays.  As  for  the  firet,  1  ha%e  the  whok 
scheme  of  the  discourse  in  my  mind  before  I  >« 
pen  to  paper.  In  the  other  kind  of  writiag.  it  s 
sufficient  that  I  have  several  thoughts  on  a  subject 
without  troubling  myself  to  range  tbesa  in  »art 
order,  that  they  may  seem  to  grow  out  of  one  ar> 
other,  and  be  disposed  under  the  proper  bra.i. 
Seneca  and  Montaigne  are  patterns  for  writjag  m 
this  last  kind,  as  Tully  and  Aristotle  excel  in  in* 
other.  When  I  read  an  author  of  genius  who  wnm 
without  method,  1  fancy  myself  in  a  wood  tk/ 
abounds  with  a  great  many  noble  objects,  h-^ 
among  one  another  in  tlic  greatest  confusioa  s»^ 
disorder.  When  I  read  a  methodical  dascour^r,  I 
am  in  a  regular  plantation,  and  can  plare  m^ie^ 
in  its  several  centers,  so  as  to  take  a  view  of  sl* 
the  lines  and  walks  that  are  stmck  from  Ihrau 
You  may  ramble  in  the  one  a  whole  day  togeihfr. 
and  every  moment  discover  something  or  other  tbi 
is  new  to  you ;  but  when  you  have  done,  300  «tl 
have  but  a  confused  imperfect  ootioa  of  th*  pborr 
in  the  other,  your  eye  commands  the  wMe  pr»- 
pect,  and  gives  you  snch  an  idea  of  it  «  ii  sst 
easily  worn  out  of  the  memory. 

Irregularity  aod  want  of  method  are  oaly  ■ip> 
portable  in  men  of  great  learning  or  geaias,  «b 
are  often  too  full  to  be  exact,  and  dierefore  choM 
to  throw  down  their  pcarb  in  heaps  before  ite 
reader,  rather  than  be  at  the  pains  of  ttriapif 
them. 

Method  is  of  advantage  to  a  work,  both  ia  r^ 
spect  to  the  writer  and  the  reader.  la  it^ard  tt 
the  first,  it  is  a  great  help  to  his  iovcnfioo.  ^^ 
a  man  has  planned  his  discoone,  he  finds  a  prrai 
many  thoughts  rising  out  of  every  bead,  thai  '• 
not  offer  themselves  upon  (he  general  s«r«e>  of  a 
subject.  His  thoaghts  are  at  the  same  tine  usv 
intelligible,  and*  better  discover  their  drift  mi 
meaning,  when  they  are  placed  in  their  pnf<f 
lights,  ftnd  follow  one  another  in  a  rtgalar  ttn^ 
than  when  they  are  thrown  together  withwn  ar^ 
and  connection.  There  is  always  an  ohscuno  i* 
confusion;  and  the  same  sentence  that  wotltf  kait 
enlightened  the  reader  in  one  part  of  a  diic< 
perplexes  him  in  another.    For  the  ~ 

likewise,  every  thought  in  a 
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ows  itself  in  its  greatest  bcanly,  as  the  several 
;urf8  io  a  piece  of  painting  receive  new  gt^ice 
om  their  disposition  in  the  picture.  The  ddvan- 
ges  of  a  reader  from  a  methodical  di<>cour5e  are 
•rrespondcnt  with  those  of  the  writer.  He  com- 
cbends  every  thinj^  easily,  takes  it  in  with  plea- 
rf,  and  retains  it  long. 

Mfthod  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary  conver- 
tion  than  in  writing,  provided  a  man  would  talk 
make  himself  nndersto«>d.  I,  who  hear  a  thou- 
nd  cotTre-bouse  debates  every  day,  am  very  sen- 
>le  of  this  want  of  method  in  the  thoughts  of  my 
inesc  countrymen.  There  is  not  one  dispute  in 
n  which  is  managed  in  those  schools  of  politics, 
liere,  after  the  three  first  sentences,  the  question 
not  entirely  lost.  Our  disputants  put  me  in  mind 
the  scuttle-fish,  that  when  be  is  unable  to  extri- 
ite  himself,  blackens  all  the  water  about  him 
itil  he  becomes  invisible.  The  man  who  does  not 
low  how  to  methodize  his  thoughts,  has  always, 
borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Dispensary,  *  A  bar- 
II  superfluity  of  words;*  the  frait  is  lost  amidst 
F  exuberance  of  leaves. 

Tom  Puzzle  is  one  of  the  most  immethodical  dis- 
itants  of  any  that  has  fallen  under  my  observa* 
»o.  Tom  has  read  enough  to  make  him  very 
ipertinent;  his  knowledge  is  sufficient  to  raise 
•ubts,  but  not  to  clear  them.  It  is  pity  that  he 
■1  so  much  learning,  or  that  he  has  not  a  great 
al  more.  With  these  qoalifications  Tom  sets  up 
r  a  frer-(^inker,  finds  a  great  many  things  to 
ame  in  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  gives 
rewd  intimations  that  he  does  not  believe  another 
)rid.  In  short.  Puzzle  is  an  atheist  as  much  as 
>  parts  will  give  him  leave.  He  has  got  about 
If  a  dozen  common-place  topics,  into  which  he 
ver  fails  to  turn  the  conversation,  whatever  was 
?  occasion  of  it.  Though  the  matter  in  debate  be 
out  Douay  or  Denain,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  half 
)  discourse  runs  upon  the  unreasonableness  of 
gotfjr  and  priestcraft.  This  mikes  Mr.  Puzzle 
ft  admiration  of  all  those  who  have  less  sense 
in  himself,  and  the  contempt  of  all  those  who 
ve  more.  There  is  none  in  town  whom  Tom 
cads  so  much  as  my  friend  Will  Dry.  Will,  who 
acquainted  with  Tom*s  logic,  when  he  finds  him 
nning  off  the  question,  cuts  him  short  with  a 
t^'hat  then?  We  allow  all  this  to  be  true;  but 
lat  is  it  to  our  present  purpose?"  I  have  known 
im  eloquent  half  an  hour  together,  and  trinmph- 
S,  as  he  tfaonght,  in  the  superiority  of  the  argu- 
rnt,  when  he  has  b^n  nonplussed  on  a  sudden 
Mr.  Dry*i  desiring  hini  to  tell  the  company 
lat  it  was  that  he  aodeavoored  to  pro.e.  In 
!>rt.  Dry  is  a  man  of  a  clear  methodical  head. 
It  few  words,  and  gains  the  same  advantage  over 
izzle,  that  a  small  body  of  regular  troops  would 
in  over  a  Dumberlen  undisciplined  militia. 


N^iTT.    SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6,  171?. 


An  me  hidU  amabUis 


Insmnia  f  audire  tt  videor  pio$ 
Krrarc  per  li/coi,  airuxna 
Quot  et  aju^  subeunt  el  nurtt, 

HOR.  Od.  IT.  I.  S.  ver.  5. 

Does  airy  fancy  cheat 
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My  mind,  well  pfeasi'd  with  the  deceit  t 

I  seem  to  hear,  T  ceem  to  move, 

And  tvander  through  the  happy  grove, 

Where  smuoth  springs  flow,  and  murm'ring  hreest 

Wantons  through  the  waving  tree«. 

CREECH. 

'  iia, 
*  Having  lately  read  your  essay  on  the  Pletisureg 
of  the  Imagination  *,  I  was  so  taken  with  your 
thoughts  upon  some  of  our  English  gardens,  that  I 
cannot  forbear  troubling  you  with  a  letter  upon 
that  subject.  I  am  one*,  you  must  know,  vv  ho  am 
looked  upon  as  an  humorist  in  gardening.  1  have 
several  acres  about  my  house,  which  I  call  my 
garden,  and  which  a  skilful  gardener  would  not 
know  what  to  call.  It  is  a  confusion  of  kitchen 
and  parterre,  orchard  and  flower  garden,  which 
lie  so  mixed  and  interwoven  with  one  another,  that 
if  a  foreigner,  who  had  seen  nothing  of  our  coun- 
try, should  be  conveyed  into  my  garden  at  his  first 
landing,  he  would  look  upon  it  as  a  natural  wilder- 
ness, and  one  of  the  uncnltivated  parts  of  our 
country.  My  flowers  grow  up  in  several  parts  of 
the  garden  In  the  greatest  luzuriancy  and  profu- 
sion. I  am  so  far  from  being  fond  of  any  parti- 
cular one,  by  reason  of  its  rarity,  that  if  I  meet 
with  any  one  in  a  field  which  pleases  me,  I  give  it 
a  place  in  my  garden.  By  this  means,  when  m 
stranger  walks  with  me,  he  is  surprised  to  see  seve- 
ral large  spots  of  ground  covered  with  ten  thou* 
sand  dilTerent  colours,  and  has  often  singled  out 
flowers  that  he  might  have  met  with  under  a  com- 
mon hedge,  in  a  field,  or  in  a  meadow,  as  some 
of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  place.  The  only 
method  I  observe  in  this  particular,  is,  to  range  in 
the  same  quarter  the  products  of  the  same  season, 
that  they  may  make  their  appearance  together, 
and  compose  a  picture  of  the  greatest  variety. 
There  is  the  same  irregularity  in  my  plantations, 
which  run  into  as  great  a  wildness  as  their  natures 
will  permit.  1  take  in  none  that  do  not  naturally 
rejoice  in  the  soil ;  and  am  pleased,  when  I  am 
walking  in  a  labyrinth  of  my  own  raising,  not  to 
know  whether  the  next  tree  i  shall  meet  with  is  an 
apple,  or  an  oak,  an  elm,  or  a  pear4ree.  My 
kitchen  has  likewise  its  particular  quarters  as- 
signed it  I  for,  besides  the  wholesome  luxury  which 
that  place  abounds  with,  I  have  always  thought  a 
kitchen  garden  a  more  pleasant  sight  than  the  finest 
orangery  or  artificial  green-house.  I  love  to  see 
every  thing  in  its  perfection ;  and  am  more  plensed 
to  sorvey  my  rows  of  coleworts  and  cabbages,  with 
a  thousand  nameless  pot-herbs, springing  up  in  their 
full  fragrancy  and  verdure,  than  to  see  the  tender 

Slants  of  foreign  countries  kept  alive  by  artificial 
eats,  or  withering  in  an  air  and  soil  that  are  not 
adapted  to  them.  I  must  not  omit,  that  there  is  a 
fountain  rising  in  the  upper  part  of  my  garden, 
which  forms  a  little  wandering  rill,  and  administers 
to  the  pleasure  as  well  as  the  plenty  of  the  place. 
I  have  so  conducted  it,  that  It  visits  most  of  my 
plantations  $  and  have  taken  particular  care  to  let 
it  rua  in  the  same  manner  as  it  woald  do  in  an 
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oped  field,  so  that  ft  generally  panes  throngh  hunkh 
of  violets  and  primroses,  plats  of  willow,  or  other 

?Iant8,  that  seem  to  be  of  its' own  prodacinj;^. 
here  is  another  circufiistaDce  in  which  I  am  very 
particular,  or,  as  my  neighbours  call  me,  very 
whimsical:  as  my  garden  invites  into  it  all  the 
birds  of  the  country,  by  offering  them  the  conve- 
niency  of  springs  and  shades,  solitude  and  shelter, 
I  do  not  suffer  any  one  to  destroy  their  nests  in  the 
spring,  or  drive  them  from  their  usual  haunts  in 
fmit-time;  I  value  my  garden  more  for  being  full 
of  blackbirds  than  cherriets  &*>(i  very  frankly  give 
them  fhiit  for  their  songs.  By  this  'means  I  l^ve 
always  the  music  of  the  season  in  its  perfection,  and 
am  highly  delighted  to  see  the  jay  or  the  thnish  hop- 
ping about  my  walks,  and  shooting  before  my  eyes 
across  the  several  little  glades  and  alleys  that  I  pass 
through.  I  think  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  gar- 
dening  as  of  poetry;  your  makers  of  parterres  and 
flower 'gardens  are  epigrammatists  and  sonneteers 
in  this  art;  contriven  of  bowers  and  grottos, 
trelllages  and  cascades,  are  romance  writen.  Wise 
and  London  are  our  heroic  poets ;  and  if,  as  a 
critic,  I  may  single  out  any  passage  of  their  works 
to  commend,  I  duill  take  notice  of  that  part  in  the 
upper  garden  at  Kensington,  which  was  at  first 
nothing  but  a  gravel  pit.  It  must  have  been  a  fine 
genius  for  ganlening  that  could  have  thought  of 
forming  such  an  unsightly  hollow  into  so  beautiful 
an  area,  and  to  have  hit  the  eye  with  so  uncom- 
mon and  agreeable  a  scene  as  that  which  it  is  now 
wrought  into.  To  give  this  particular  spot  of 
ground  the  greater  efflect,  they  have  made  a  very 
pleasing  contrast;  for  as  on  one  side  of  the  walk 
you  see  this  boUow  bason,  with  its  several  little 
plantations,  lying  so  conveniently  under  the  eye  of 
the  beholder;  on  the  other  side  of  it  there  appears 
a  seeming  mount,  made  up  of  trees  rising  one 
higher  than  another,  in  proportion  as  they  ap- 
proach the  centre.  A  spectator,  who  has  not 
heard  this  account  of  it,  would  think  this  circular 
mount  was  not  only  a  real  one,  but  that  it  had  been 
actually  scooped  out  of  that  hollow  space  which  I 
have  before  mentioned.  I  never  yet  met  with  any 
one,  who  has  walked  in  this  garden,  who  was  not 
struck  with  that  part  of  it  which  I  have  here  men- 
tioned. As  for  myself,  you  will  find,  by  the  ac- 
count which  I  have  already  giveji  you,  that  my 
compositions  in  gardening  are  altogether  after  the 
Pindaric  manner,  and  run  into,  the  beautiful  wild* 
nesB  of  nature,  without  affecting  the  i>icer  ele- 
gancies of  art.  What  1  am  now  going  to  mention 
will,  perhaps,  deserve  your  attention  more  than 
any  thing  I  have  yet  said.  I  find  that,  in  the  dis- 
cM>ur8e  which  I  spoke  of  at  the  banning  of  my 
letter,  you  are  against  filling  an  EngHsh  garden 
with  evergreens ;  and  indeed  I  am  so  far  of  your 
opinion,  that  I  can  by  no  means  think  the  verdure 
of  an  evergreen  comparable  to  that  which  shoots 
out  annually,  and  clothes  our  trees  in  the  summer 
season.  But  I  have  often  wondered  that  those  who 
are  like  myself,  and  love  to  live  in  gardens,  have 
oever  thought  of  contriving  a  winter  garden,  which 
would  consist  of  such  trees  only  as  never  cast 
their  leaves.  We  have  very  often  little  snatches 
of  sunshine  and  fair  weather  in  the  most  uncom- 
fortable parts  of  the  year,  and  have  frequently  se- 
veral days  in  November  and  January  that  are  as 
agreeable  as  any  in  the  finest  months.  At  sack 
times,  therefore,  1  think  there  coold  not  be  a 
greater  pleasure  than  to  walk  in  such  a  winter 
garden  as  I  have  proposed.  In  the  sommer  sea- 
son the  whole  country  blooms,  and  is  a  kind  of 
garden ;  for  which  reason  we  ace  not  to  MWiblc  of 


those  beauties  that  at  this  time  nay  href  rrv 
met  with ;  but  when  nature  b  in  hrr  dei»l»tiM 
and  presents  us  with  nothing  bat  bleak  aod  bmm 
prospects,  there  is  something  unspeakably  rhe«««. 
in  a  spot  of  ground  which  is  oiverfd  with  ur\ 
that  smile  amidst  all  the  rigour  of  winter,  and  c*" 
us  a  view  of  the  most  gay  seawa  in  the  mHA  ? 
that  which  is  the  most  dead  and  neUacholt.   I 
have  so  far  indulged  mys<>lf  in  this  thoocbt,  t>«  I 
have  set  apart  a  whole  acre  of  ground  for  tV  n* 
culing  of  it.    The  walls  are  covered  with  i«t  : 
stead  of  vines.    The  laurel,  the  honi-beaa.  tt 
the  holly,  with  many  other  trees  and  plaou  of  (r 
same  nature,  grow  so  thick  in  it  that  yoa  caai 
imagine  a  more  lively  scene.    The  gtowtag  rvdan 
of  the  berries,  with  which  they  are  haag  ax  " 
time,  vies  with  the  verdure  of  their  leavet,  ar^  • 
apt  to  inspire  the  heart  of  the  lieholder  wifk  iM 
vernal  delight  which  you  have  somewhere  takes  m 
tice  of  in  your  former  papers  «.   It  is  very  plriMK. 
at  the  same  time,  to  see  the  several  kinds  of  b- 
retiring  into  this  little  green  spot,  and  eap  t 
themselves  among  the  branches  and  foliage*  wta 
my  great  garden,  which  I  have  bofoie  mnnkvi 
to  you,   does  not  afford  a  single  leaf  for  i^c 
shelter. 

'  You  most  know,  sir,  that  I  look  apoa  the  pi» 
sore  which  we  take  in  a  garden  as  one  oi  tkemm 
innocent  delights  in  human  life.  A  ganl^a*o 
the  habitation  of  our  fint  parents  before  the  hi. 
It  is  naturally  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  caJa«» 
and  tranquillity,  and  to  lay  all  its  torltalest  ^ 
sioos  at  rest.  It  gives  us  a  great  Insight  iab> ' ' 
contrivance  and  wi^lom  of  Providence,  a' 
suggests  innumerable  subjects  for  aieditatHw.  t 
cannot  but  think  the  very  complacency  and  s^» 
faction  which  a  man  takes  in  these  works  of  nsft* 
to  be  a  laudable,  if  not  a  virtooas,  habit  of  ■:*- 
For  all  which  reasons  I  hope  yoo  will  pardaa  ■* 
length  of  my  present  letter. 
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Quern  ptnc*  arbUrium  ed,  etju4  et  rtort 

HOIL  Ar>  fNKt.  »f  ' 

Fuhlon,  the  urbitcr,  and  rale  of  right. 

*  MR.  IPECTATOR, 
*  It  happened  lately,  that  a  friend  of  mia^. 
had  many  things  to  buy  for  his  family,  womM  okc 
me  to  walk  with  him  to  the  shopk    He  «i»  • 
nice  in  his  way,  and  fond  of  haviag  even  m^ 
shown,  which  at  fifst  made  me  very  aaetfv ;  Ul 
as  his  humour  still  continaed,  the  thiac^  niv*  I 
had  been  staring  at  along  with  him  begas  i« : 
my  head,  and  led  me  into  a  set  of  amasisig  thn:  -  * 
concerning  them. 

'  I  fancied  it  must  be  very  sorprisiag  t«  as*  * 
who  enters  into  a  detail  of  fashioaa,  to  cm>^ 
how  far  the  vanity  of  mankind  has  laid  it^fi^  ^ 
in  dress,  what  a  prodigious  ovmber  of  poip'  • 
maintains,  and  what  a  circolatioo  of  isooe*  ■•  ^ 
ca&ions.  Providence  in  thb  case  makes  wif'^* 
folly  which  we  will  not  give  ap,  aad  il  hew*" 
instrumental  to  the  support  of  those  who  <rr «  •  -~ 
to  labour.    Heace  it  is  that'friiifc*aahAs>-^ 
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CD,  (ire-women,  and  a  number  of  other  trades,  I  be  a  keeper  appointed,  who  iball  b^  a  gentleman 


7     — f —  —  — -— ■ W     i 

bich  would  be  useless  in  a  simple  state  of  Jiatare, 
raw  their  subsistence;  tboogh  it  is  seldom  seen 
iat.such  as  these  are  extremely  rich,  becan»e  their 
rif^inal  fault  of  being  founded  upon  Yanit  j  keeps 
tem  poor  by  the  li|;bt  inconstancy  of  its  nature, 
be  variableness  of  fashion  tarns  the  stream  of 
isioess,  which  flows  from  it,  now  into  one  cban- 
^l,  and  anon  into  another ;  so  that  the  different 
t»  of  people  sink  or  floorish  in  their  turns  by  it. 
'  From  the  shops  we  retired  to  the  tavern,  where 
foaud  my  friend  express  so  much  satisfaction  for 
e  bargains  he  had  made,  that  my  moral  rcflec- 
>os  (if  I  had  told  them)  might  have  passed  for  a 
proof;  so  1  chose  rather  to  fall  in  with  him,  and 
t  the  discourse  run  upon  the  use  of  fashions. 
*  Here  we  remembered  how  much  man  is  govern- 
I  by  his  senses,  liow  livelily  he  is  struck  by  the  ob- 
cb  which  appear  to  him  in  an  agreeably  man- 
r,  bow  much  clothes  contribute  to  make  us 
reeable  objects,  and  how  much  we  Owe  it  to 
neUei  that  we  should  appear  so  *. 
'  We  considered  man  as  belonging  to  societies ; 
:ieties  as  formed  of  different  ranks  distinguished 

habits,  that  all  proper  duty  or  respect  might 
lend  their  appearance. 

'  We  took  notice  of  several  advantages  which 
5  met  with  in  the  occurrences  of  converaation  : 
nr  the  babhfol  mnn  has  been  sometimes  so  raised, 

to  exprem  himself  with  an  air  of  freedcNn, 
icnbe  imagines  that  his  habit  introduces  him  to 
Dpany  with  a  becoming  manner  t  and  again,  how 
ool  ia  fine  clothes  shall  be  suddenly  heard  with 
ention,  till  he  has  betrayed  himself;  whereas  a 
0  of  sense,  appearing  with  a  dress  of  negli- 
ice,  shall  be  but  coldly  received,  till  he  be 
>ved  by  time,  and  established  in  a  character. 
'■h  things  as  these  we  could  recollect  to  have 
ipened  to  our  own  knowledge  so  very  often, 
iwe  concluded  the  author  i  bad  his  reasons, 
9  advises  his  son  to  go  in  dress  rather  above  his 
tune  than  under  it. 

At  last  the  subject  seemed  so  considerable,  that 
ras  proposed  to  have  a  repository  built  for  fn- 
|ns,  as  there  are  chambers  for  medals  and  other 
ities.  The  building  may  be  shaped  as  that 
ich  stands  among  the  pyramids,  in  the  form  of  a 
nan*s  head  {.  This  may  be  raised  upon  pillan 
»e  ornaments  shall  bear  a  just  relation  to  the 
gn.  Thus  there  may  be  an  imitation  of  fringe 
red  in  the  base,  a  sort  of  appearance  of  lace  in 
frieze,  and  a  representation  of  curling  locks, 
h  bows  of  ribbon  sloping  over  them,  may  fill 
the  work  of  the  cornish.  The  inside  may  be 
tdcd  info  two  apartments  appropriated  to  each 
The  apartments  may  be  filled  with  shelves, 
(vhich  boxes  are  to  stand  as  regularly  as  books 
a  library.  These  are  to  have  folding-doors, 
ch,  being  opened,  yon  are  to  behold  a  baby  ^ 
ised  out  in  some  fashion  which  has  flourished, 

standing  npon  a  pedestal,  where  the  time  of 
ei^o  is  marked  down.  For  its  further  regula- 
I,  let  it  be  ordered,  that  every  one  who  invents 
^ion  shall  bring  in  bis  box,  whose  front  he  may 
>leustire  have  either  worked  or  painted  with 
e  amorous  or  gay  device,  that,  like  books  with 
ed  leaves  and  covers,  it  may  the  sooner  draw 
eyes  of  the  beholders.  And  to  the  end  that 
c  may  be  preserved  with  all  due  care,  let  there 

•  See  M*  36a 

4  Otboroc  in  bis  *  Advice  to  hl«  Son.' 

I  Tbe  Spblnz.    See  Denon's  Travels  Id  Egypt 
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qualified  with  a  competent  knowledge  in  clothes; 
so  that  by  this  means  the  place  will  be  a  'comfort- 
able support  for  some  beau  who  has  spent  his  estate 
in  dressing. 

'  The  reasons  offered,  by  which  we  expected 
to  gain  the  approbation  of  the  public,  were  as 
follows : 

*  First,  That  every  one  who  is  considerable 
enough  to  be  a  mode,  and  has  any  imperfection  of 
nature  or  chance,  which  it  is  possible  to  bide  by 
the  advantage  of  clothes,  may,  by  coming  to  this 
repository,  be  furnished  herself,  and  furnish  all 
who  are  under  the  same  misfortune,  with  the  most 
agreeable  manner  of  concealing  it ;  and  that,  oo 
the  other  side,  every  one,  who  has  any  beauty  io 
face  or  shape,  may  also  be  furnished  with  the 
most  Agreeable  manner  of  showing  it. 

*  Secondly,  That  whereas  some  of  our  young 
gentlemen,  who  travel,  give  us  great  reason  to 
suspect  that  they  only  go  abroad  to  make  or  ioi* 
prove  a  fancy  for  dress,  a  project  of  this  ,nature 
may  be  a  means  to  keep  them  at  home,  which  ii 
in  effect  the  keeping  of  so  much  money  in  the 
kingdom.  And  perhaps  the  balance  of  fashion  in 
Europe,  which  now  leans  upon  the  side  of  France, 
may  be  so  altered  for  tbe  fiiture,  that  it  may  be- 
come as  common  with  Frenchmen  to  come  to 
England  for  their  finishing  stroke  of  breeding, 
as  it  has  been  for  Englishmen  to  go  to  France 
for  it. 

*  Thirdly,  Whereas  several  great  scholars,  wlio 
might  have  been  otherwise  useful  to  the  world, 
have  spent  their  time  in  studying  to  describe  tbe 
dresses  of  the  ancients  from  dark  hint«,  ^hich  they 
are  fain  to  inteqiret  and  support  with  much  learn- 
ing; it  will  from  henceforth  happen,  that  tbey 
shall  be  freed  from  the  trouble,  and  the  world  from 
useless  volumes.  This  project  will  be  a  registry, 
to  which  posterity  may  have  recoiuve,  for  tbe 
clearing  buch  obscure  passages  as  tend  that  way  in 
authors ;  and  therefore  we  shall  not  for  tbe  future 
submit  ounelves  to  the  leaniing  of  etymology, 
which  might  persuade  tbe  age  to  come,  that  the 
farthingale  was  worn  for  cheapness,  or  the  furbe* 
low  for  warmth. 

'  Fourthly,  Whereas  they,  who  are  old  them- 
selves, have  often  a  way  of  railing  at  the  extrava^ 
gance  of  youth,  and  tbe  whole  age  in  which  their 
children  live ;  it  is  hoped  that  this  ill-humour  will  be 
much  suppressed,  when  we  can  have  recourse  to 
tbe  fashions  of  tbeir  times,  produce  them  in  our 
vindication,  and  be  able  to  show,  that  it  might 
have  been  as  expensive  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time 
only  to  wash  and  quill  a  ruff,  as  it  b  now  to  buy 
cravats  or  neck  handkerchiefs. 

*  We  desire  also  to  have  it  taken  notice  of,  that 
because  we  would  show  a  particular  respect  to  fo- 
reigners, which  may  induce  them  to  perfect  their 
breeding  here  in  a  knowledge  which  is  very  proper 
for  pretty  gentlemen,  we  have  conceived  the  motto 
for  the  house  in  the  learned  language.  There  Is  to 
be  a  picture  over  tbe  door,  with  a  looking-glaiib 
and  a  dressing  chair  in  the  middle  of  it :  then  on 
one  side  are  to  be  seen,  above  one  another,  patch^ 
boxes,  pin-cushions,  and  little  bottles;  on  the 
other  powder-bags,  puffs,  combs,  and  bnisbe:>| 
beyond  these,  swords  with  fine  knots,  whose  points 
are  hidden,  and  fans  almost  rioted,  with  the 
handles  downward,  are  to  stand  out  interchange- 
ably from  the  sides,  till  they  meet  at  tiie  top,  and 
foim  a  semicircle  over  the  rest  of  the  figures:  be* 
neath  all,  the  .writing  is  to  run  in  this  pretty  sound* 
log  manner: 
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•   •*  Adettf,  O  quotqucC  aunt.  Veneres,  Gratuc,  Cupidinct, 
£h  nobis  adsunt  in  promptu 
Facet,  tincuia,  spicuia  ; 
Sine  eUgitCf  sumitet  regite,** 

**  All  ye  VrnitB's,  Graces,  and  Cupids,  attend  : 

See,  prepared  to  your  bandn, 

Darts,  torches,  and  bands : 
Your  weapons  hare  choose,  and  your  empire  extend.** 

'  I  aiD,  SIR, 
'  Tour  most  bumble  seryant, 

'  A,  B.' 

Jbe  proposal  of  my  correi^pondent  I  cannot  but 
look  upon  as  an  ingenious  method  of  placing  per* 
tons  (whose  parts  nialce  them  ambitious  to  eiert 
themselves  in  frivolous  things)  in  a  rank  by  tbem- 
Belv«*s.  In  order  to  thi«,  i  would  propose  that 
there  be  a  board  of  directors  of  the  fashionable 
society ;  and,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  too  much 
weif^ht  for  a  private  man  to  determine  alone,  I 
ihottid  be  highly  obliged  to  my  correspondents  if 
they  would  give  in  I'lsts  of  persons  qualified  for 
this  tru«t.  If  the  chief  coflee-houses,  the  convert* 
tions  of  which  places  are  carried  on  by  persons, 
each  of  whom  has  his  little  number  of  followers  and 
admirers,  would  nuntc  from  among  themselves  tvi  o  or 
three  to  be  inserted,  they  should  be  put  up  with  great 
faithfulness.  Old  beaux  are  to  be  presented  in  the 
first  piuee;  but  as  that  sect,  with  relation  to  dress, 
is  almost  extinct,  it  \\iil,  I  fear,  be  abAolutely  ue« 
cessary  to  take  iu  all  time-servers,  properly  so 
deemed ;  that  is,  such  as,  without  any  conviction 
«f  conscience,  or  view  uf  iulercst,  change  with 
the  world,  and  that  merely  from  a  terror  of  being 
out  of  fashion.  Such  also,  who  from  facility  of 
temper  and  too  mucli  ob&<  qaiousnes$i,  are  vicious 
against  their  will,  and  follow  leaders  whom  thej' 
do  not  approve,  for  want  of  courage  to  go  their 
«wn  wuj,  arc  capable  persons  for  this  bupcrin- 
teiidency.  Those  ulio  are  loth  to  grow  old,  or 
would  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the  course  and 
order  of  things,  out  of  fondness  to  be  in  fa- 
flhioo,  are  proper  candidates.  To  conclude,  those 
who  are  in  fashion  without  apparent  merit,  must 
be  supposed  to  have  latent  qualities,  which  would 
appear  in  a  post  of  direction :  and  therefore  are 
to  be  regarded  in  forming  these  lists.  Any,  who 
•ball  be  pleased  according  to  tlicite,  or  what  further 
qualifications  may  occur  to  himself,  to  send  a  list, 
is  desired  to  do  it  uithin  fourteen  days  after  this 
date. 

N.  B.  The  place  of  the  physician  to  this  society, 
according  to  the  last  mentioned  qualification,  is 
already  engaged. 
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To  regulate  ibe  matrimonial  life. 

Makt  are  the  epistles  I  every  day  receive  from 
hnsbands  who  complain  of  vanity,  pride,  but,  above 
all,  ill-nature  in  their  wives.  1  cannot  (ell  how  it 
is,  but  I  think  I  see  in  all  their  letters  that  the 
cause  of  their  uneasiness  is  in  themselves;  and  in- 
deed I  have  hardly  ever  observed  the  married  con- 
dition unhappy,  but  for  want  of  judgment  or  tem- 
per in  the  man.  The  truth  Is,  we  geaerally  make 
love  in  a  style,  and  with  sentim^ts,  very  unfit  for 


ordinary  life:  they  are  half  theaiHcal,  kilf  » 
mantic.  By  this  means  we  raise  oor  imafiaattw 
to  what  is  not  to  be  expected  in  banaa  life;  ^i^i 
because  we  did  not  beforefaaod  think  of  the  o^i 
ture  we  are  enamoared  of,  as  tabject  to  i'^ur^m. 
age,  sickness,  impatience,  or  sollenoca,  bat  :' 
gether  considered  her  as  the  object  of  jo>  :  k.aa 
nature  itself  is  often  imputed  to  her  as  hrr  pr 
cular  imperfection,  or  defect. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  rule  proper  to  be  obtcmsd  i 
all  occurrences  of  life,  but  more  eipeciany  it  % 
domestic,  or  matrimonial  part  of  It,  to  prrs-n- 
always  a  disposition  to  be  pleased.  Thb  miM 
be  supported  bat  by  considering  things  \m  ^ 
right  light,  and  as  Nature  has  formed  d»en»  d 
not  as  our  own  fancies  and  appetites  woold  ^ 
them.  He  then  who  took  a  youo^  lady  to  bti  ^' 
with  oo  other  consideration  than  the  eipcrii^i 
of  scenes  of  dalliance,  and  thought  of  her  •  1 
said  before)  only  as  she  was  to  admioister  i«  .v 
gratification  of  desire ;  as  that  desire  iaf&,  «^ 
without  her  fault,  think  her  charms  nod  bi-r  wr, 
abated  ;  fromiieoce  must  follow  indiCerrorr.  » 
like,  jieevisbneis,  and  rage.  But  the  mv  «u 
brings  bis  reason  to  support  his  passion,  s>!  » 
holds  what  be  loves,  as  liable  to  nil  the  c^bfi  ^ 
of  human  life  both  in  body  and  mind,  nnd  e\-  \ 
the  best  what  most  bring  upon  bim  new  cutt,  -a 
new  relations;  such  a  lover,  I  say,  still  fors  ^^ 
self  accordingly,  and  adapt  his  mind  to  the  x-" 
of  his  circumstances.  Tbb  latter  penoo  «;"  ^ 
prepared  to  be  a  father,  a  friend,  an  advou  i 
steward  for  people  yet  unborn,  and  has  prof«T  •' 
fectioas  ready  for  every  incidfot  in  the  wkatt^ 
state.  Such  a  man  can  bear  the  cries  of  cM"? 
with  pity  instead  of  anger;  and,  when  thr; 
over  his  head,  he  is  not  disturbed  at  their  c  nr 
but  b  glad  of  their  mirth  and  health.  Toe:  T-  -« 
has  told  me,  that  be  thinks  it  doubles  his  atte-.-i« 
to  the  most  intricate  aflTatr  he  is  about,  to  krr 
children,  for  whom  all  bis  cares  are  applieJ,  bj 
a  noise  in  the  next  room*:  on  the  other  side,  ^i 
Sparkish  cannot  put  on  hij  periwig,  or  a'fjyi'  M 
cravat  at  the  glas<>,  for  the  noise  of  tho^e  ur  H 
i.urses,  and  squalling  brats;  and  then  ends  v^« 
gallant  reflection  upon  the  comforts  of  matr.as* 
runs  out  of  the  hearing,  and  drives  to  the  c^  *- 
latc-hou&e. 

According  as  the  hosbabd  Is  disposed  is  ka^- ' 
every  circumstance  of  his  life  is  to  gi? e  U^  ^ 
ment,  or  pleasure.  When  the  afleciion  •  •  • 
placed,  and  supported  by  tho  coo4ider&t^«b  . 
duty,  honour,  and  friendship,  which  are  'S  > 
highest  degree  engaged  in  thi»  alliance,  that  c^ 
nothing  rise  in  the  conmioo  course  of  life«  or  f^ 
the  blows,  or  favours  of  fortune,  in  wkicft  s  ^ 
will  not  find  matters  of  some  delight  vakaof^  • 
a  single  condition. 

He  who  sincerely  loves  his  wife  and  bm^\}^  »- 
studies  to  improve  that  affection  in  hi^r^C  f^ 
ceives  pleasure  from  the  ^ost  iodifcreai  (*  ^  • ! 
while  the  married  man,  who  has  not  bid  a^*f->- 
the  fashions  and  false  gallantries  of  the  is*«.  • 
perplexed  with  every  thing  aroond  hte.    Ij  »" 
these  cases  men  cannot,  indeed,  make  a  atU  «▼  ' 
gure,  than  in  repeating  such  plramrei  sad  ^ 
to  the  rest  of  tbe  world ;  but  I  speak  of  tW«i  '■  • 
as  they  sit  upon  those  who  are  involved  ts  rr» 
As  I  visit  all  sorts  of  people,  J  caaaol  \Ueti  t* 
smile,  when  the  good  lady  tells  hrr  hsshaad  •%« 
extraordinary  things  the  child  spoke  nace  ^  «« 
out.    No  longer  than  yesterday  I  was  ^*»* 
with  to  %o  home  with  a  food  hmhaad;  «■•  -* 
wife  told  him,  that  his  son,  of  his  ova  Ua^  *^ 
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(  clock  10  the  parioor  struck  two,  said  papa 
•old  come  home  to  dinner  preseotly.  While  the 
her  has  him  in  a  rapture  in  his  arms,  and  is 
^wnin^  him  with  kisses,  the  wife  tells  me  he  is 
:  just  foar  years  old.    Then  they  both  stnii^gle 

biro,  and  bring  him  up  to  me,  and  repeat  bis 
^Tvation  of  two  oVlock.     I  was  <»lled  upon, 

looks  upon  the  child,  and  then  at  me,  to  say 
i^thiof^;  and  I  told  the  father  that  this  remark 
Ih^  infant  of  his  cominf^  home,  and  joining  the 
e  nith  it,  was  a  certain  indication  that  he  would 
a  ^reat  historian  and  chronologer.  They  are 
tber  of  them  fools,  yet  received  my  compliment 
h  ^reat  acknowledgment  of  my  prescience.  I 
id  very  well  at  dinner,  and  heard  many  other 
able  savings  of  their  heir,  which  would  have 
fn  very'  little  entertainment  to  one  less  turned 
rf flection  than  I  was:  but  it  was  a  pleasing 
culation  to  remark  on  the  happiness  of  a  life, 
vbich  things  of  no  moment  give  occasion  of 
)e,  self-satisfaction,  and  triumph.  On  the  otOer 
d,  I  have  known  an  ill-natured  coxcomb,  who 

hardly  improved  in  any  thing  but  bulk,  for 
)(  of  this  disposition,  silence  the  whole  family 
I  set  of  silly  women  and  children,  for  recounting 
\^  which  were  really  above  his  own  capacity. 
S  hen  I  say  all  this,  I  cannot  deny  but  there  are 
verise  jades  that  fall  to  men's  lots,  with  whom 
pquires  more  than  common  proficiency  in  philo- 
hy  to  be  able  to  live.  When  these  are  joined 
nen  of  warm  spirits,  without  temper  or  learn- 
,  tht\Y  are  frequently  corrected   with  stripes; 

ooe  of  our  famous  lawyers*  b  of  opinion,  that 

ought  to  be  used  sparingly;  as  1  remember, 
tc  are  his  very  words:  but  as  it  is  proper  to 
w  ^ornc  spiritual  use  out  of  all  afflictions,  1 
lid  rather  recommend  to  those  who  ure  visited 
h  nomen  of  spirit,  to  form  themselves  for  the 
Id  by  patience  at  home.  Socrates,  who  is  by 
accounts  the  undoubted  head  of  the  sect  of  the 
-pecked,  owned  and  .acknowledged  that  he 
^  great  part  of  his  virtue  to  the  exercise  which 
u«$eful  wife  constantly  gave  it.  There  are  se- 
ll good  instructions  may  be  drawn  from  his 
e  answers  to  people  of  less  fortitude  than  him- 

on  her  subject.  A  friend,  with  indignation, 
fd  how  so  good  a  man  could  live  wUh  so  vio- 
:  a  creature?  He  observed  to  him,  that  they 
t  learn  to  keep  a  good  seat  on  horseback,  mount 
lea^t  manageable  they  can  get  (  and,  when  they 
f  mastered  them,  they  are  sure  never  to  be  dis- 
ipo<«d  on  the  backs  of  steeds  le^s  restive.  At 
rral  times,  to  different  persons,  on  the  same 
ject,  he  has  said,  *  My  dear  friend,  you  are  be- 
len  ip  Xantippe,  that  I  bear  so  well  your  fly- 
out  in  a  dispute.*  To  another,  *  My  hen  dacks 
y  mnch,  but  she  brings  me  chickens.   They  that 

in  a  trading  street  are  not  disturbed  at  the 
sage  of  carts.'  I  would  have,  if  possible,  a  wise 
i  be  contented  with  his  lot,  even  with  a  shrew; 
(hough  he  cannot  make  her  better,  he  may,  you 

make  himself  better  by  her  means. 
But  instead  of  pursuing  my  design  of  di|iplay- 
coojugal  love  in  its  natural  beauties  and  attrac- 
ts I  am  got  into  tales  to  the  disadvantage  of 
t  slate  of  life'.  I  mu2>t  say,  therefore,  that  I  am 
ily  persnaded  that  whatever  is  delightful  in  hu- 
ll life,   H  to  be  enjoyed ^n  greater  perfection  in 

xirried,  than  in  the  single  condition.    He  that 

ttii«  passion  In  perfection,  in  occasions  of  joy, 
I  say  to  bimself,  besides  bis  own  satisfaction, 
ow  happy  will  this  make  my  wife  and  chil- 

•  Bractoa.   tcc  th«  fiat  parajpapk  of  No  4|B3. 
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dren!'  Upon  occmreDces  of  distress,  or  danger, 
can  comfort  bimself, '  But  all  this  while  my  wifo 
and  children  are  safe.*  There  is  something  in  it 
that  doubles  satisfactions,  because  others  partici- 
pate them;  and  dispels  afflictions,  becaose  others 
are  exempt  from  tliem.  All  who  are  married  with- 
out this  relish  of  their  circumstance,  are  in  either  a 
tasteless  indolence  and  negligence  which  is  hardly 
to  tie  attained,  or  else  live  in  the  hourly  repetition 
of  sharp  answers,  eager  upbraidings,  and  distract- 
ing reproaches.  In  a  word,  the  married  state,  with 
and  without  the  aOection  suitable  to  it,  is  the  com- 
pletest  image  of  heaven  and  hell  we  are  capable 
of  receiving  in  this  life** 

r. 
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RtJtponMort  cupidinibut.  conlemnere  honora, 
t'ortU,  et  in  ieip$o  lotus  Cere*,  nlque  rotundut. 

liOB.  SaL  Tii.  1.  2.  vcr.  U, 

Wbo*8  proof  anlnst  the  charms  of  vain  delight : 
Whom  feeble  fortune  strives  in  vain  to  wound, 
So  closely  gatber'd  in  a  perfect  round. 

CREECH. 

The  other  day,  looking  ever  tiuMe  old  naoiiscripts 
of  which  I  have  formerly  given  some  account,  and 
.  which  relate  to  the  character  of  the  mighty  Phara- 
mond  of  France,  and  the  close  friendshjp  between 
him  and  his  friend  Eucratef ,  I  found  among  the 
letters  which  had  been  in  the  custody  of  the  latter 
an  epistle  from  a  country  gentleman  to  Pbaramond, 
wherein  he  excuses  himself  from  coming  to  court. 
The  gentleman,  it  seems,  was  contented  witli  his 
condition,  had  formerly  been  in  the  king's  service ; 
but  at  the  writing  the  following  letter  had,  from 
leisure  and  reflection,  quite  another  sense  of  things 
than  that  which  be  had  in  the  more  active  part  of 
his  life. 

Monsieur  Chezluy  to  Pharmnond^ 

^  OR  FAD  SIR, 

•  I  HAVK  from  yonr  own  hand  (inclosed  nnder  the 
cover  of  Mr,  Eucrate,  of  your  majesty's  bed-cham- 
ber) a  letter  which  invites  me  to  court.  I  under- 
stand this  great  honour  to  be  done  me  out  of  re- 
spect and  inclination  to  me,  rather  than  regard  to 
\our  owu  service:  for  which  reasons  I  beg  leave 
to  lay  before  >oMr  majesty  my  reasons  for  declin- 
ing to  depart  from  home:  and  will  not  doubt  but, 
a<«  >our  motive  in  desiring  my  attendance  wa?  to 
make  me  nn  happier  man,  when  you  think  that 
will  not  be  eflected  by  my  remove,  you  will  permit 
me  to  stay  where  I  am.  Those  who  have  an  am- 
bition to  appear  in  courts,  have  ever  an  opinion 
that  their  persons,  or  their  talents,  are  particularly 
formed  for  the  service  or  ornament  of  that  place ; 
or  else  are  hurried  by  downright  de^iire  of  gain, 
or  what  they  call  honour,  or  take  upon  themselves 
whatever  the  generosity  of  their  master  can  give 
thom  opporturtties  to  grasp  at.  But  your  good- 
ness shall  not  be  thus  imponM  upon  by  me:  I  will 
therefore  confess  to  you,  that  frequent  solitude, 
and  long  conversation  with  such  who  know  no  arts 
which  polish  life,  have  made  me  the  plainest  crea- 
ture In  your  dominions.  Those  less  capacities  of 
moving  with  a  good  grace,  bearing  a  ready  afl'a- 
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bilUy  (o  all  around  me,  and  actinia  with  ease  be> 
fora  many,  have  quite  left  me.  1  am  come  to  that, 
with  rei^ard  to  my  person,  that  I  consider  it  only 
as  a  machine  I  am  oblifccd  to  take  care  of,  in  order 
to  enjoy  my  soul  in  its  faculties  with  alacrity  i  well 
remembetinf ,  that  this  habitation  of  clay  will  in  a 
few  years  be  a  meaner  piece  of  earth  than  any 
utensil  about  my  house.  When  this  is,  as  it  really 
is,  the  most  frequent  reflection  1  have,  you  will 
easily  imagine  bow  well  1  should  become  a  draw- 
inj^-room  t  add  to  this,  what  shall  a  man  without 
desires  do  about  the  generous  Pharamond  ?  Mon- 
sieur Eucrate  has  hinted  to  me,  that  you  have 
thoughts  of  distinguishing  me  with  titles.  As  for 
m}fBelf,  in  the  temper  of  my  present  mind,  appel- 
lations of  honour  would  but  embarrass  discourse, 
and  new  behaviour  towards  me  perplex  me  in 
every  habitude  of  life.  I  am  also  to  acknowledge 
to  you,  that  my  children,  of  whom  your  majesty 
condescended  to  inquire,  are  all  of  them  mean, 
both  in  their  persons  and  genins.  The  estate  my 
eldest  son  is  heir  to,  Is  more  than  be  can  enjoy 
with  a  good  grace.  My  self-love  will  not  carry 
me  so  far,  as  to  impose  upon  mankind  the  advance- 
ment of  penons  (merely  for  their  being  related  to 
me)  into  high  distinctions,  who  ought  for  their  own 
lakes,  as  welt  as  that  of  the  public,  to  aifect  ob- 
scurity. I  wish,  my  generous  prince,  as  it  is  in 
your  power  to  give  honours  and  oflices.  It  were 
also  to  give  talents  suitable  to  them :  were  it.  so, 
the  noble  Pharamond  would  reward  the  seal  of  my 
youth  with  abilities  to  do  him  service  in  my  age. 

*'  Those  who  accept  of  favour  without  merit, 
iupport  themselves  in  it  at  the  expense  of  your 
m^esty.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  bir,  this  is  the 
reason  that  we  in  the  country  hear  so  often  re- 

{>eated  the  word  prerogative.  That  part  of  your 
aw  which  is  reserved  in  yourself,  for  the  readier 
service  and  good  of  the  public,  slight  men  are 
eternally  buzzing  in  our  ears,  to  cover  their  own 
follies  and  mit>caniagec.  It  would  be  an  addition 
to  the  high  favour  you  have  done  me,  if  you  would 
let  Eucrate  send  me  word  how  often,  and  in  what 
cases,  you  allow  a  constable  to  insist  upon   the 

i>rerogat:ve.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  officer 
n  your  dominions,  something  of  their  own  carriuge 
they  would  exempt  from  examination,  under  tlie 
ahelter  of  the  w(»rd  prerogative.  I  would  fain, 
most  noble  Pharamond,  see  one  of  your  officers  as- 
sert your  prerogative  by  good  and  gracious  actions. 
When  is  it  used  to  help  Uie  afflicted,  to  rescue  the 
innocent,  to  comfort  the  stranger  ?  Uncommon  me- 
thods, apparently  undertaken  to  attain  worthy 
ends,  would  never  make  power  invidious.  You 
•ee,  sir,  1  talk  to  you  with  the  freedom  your  noble 
nature  approves  in  all  whom  you  admit  to  your 
conversation. 

*  But,  to  return  to  your  mf\]e8ty*s  letter,  I  hum- 
bly conceive  that  all  distinctionHare  useful  to  men, 
only  as  they  are  to  act  in  public;  and  it  would  b^ 
a  romantic  madness  for  a  man  to  be  a  lord  in  his 
closet.  Nothing  can  be  honourable  to  a  man  apart 
from  tbe  world,  but  the  reflection  upon  worthy 
actions ;  and  he  that  places  honour  in  a  conscious- 
ness of  welUdoing,  will  have  but  little  relish  of 
any  outward  homage  that  is  paid  him,  since  what 
gives  him  distinction  to  himself,  cannot  come  with- 
in the  observation  of  his  beholders.  Thus  all  tiie 
words  of  lordship,  honour,  and  grace,  are  only  re- 
petitions to  a  man  that  tbe  king  has  ordered  him 
to  be  called  so;  bnt  no  evidences  that  there  Is  any 
thing  in  himself,  that  wmild  give  the  man,  who  ap- 
plies to  him,  thoise  ideas,  without  the  creation  of 
0is  moiier. 


*  I  have,  laoft  noble  Phanunoad,  all  hsaoari  v4 
all  titles  in  yoor  approbatioa  i  1  triaaiph  m  Vut 
as  they  are  your  gitt,  1  refose  them  a»  the;  srrt^ 
give  me  the  observation  of  othets.  ladalfr  mi 
my  noble  master,  io  this  cfantity  of  reaowB;  n 
me  know  myself  in  tbe  favoar  of  Pbaraaood,  « 
look  down  upon  the  applaose  of  the  people. 
*•  I  am,  in  all  doty  and  loyalty, 

*  Your  mi^esty's  nost  obrdicst 
*  sttlgect  aad  scrvani, 

*  JBAX  CBSAU'. 

'  sni, 
*  1  icEED  not  tell  with  what  disadTsatagcs  mn  ^ 
low  fortunes  and  great  modesty  coose  iu>  t 
world;  what  wrong  measures  their  d't<bd/»c>  i 
themselves,  and  fear  of  oflcoding,  ofteo  oUige  .^ 
to  take;  and  what  a  pity  it  is  that  their  rrR.ri 
virtuas  and  qualities,  that  should  soonest  m  J 
mend  them,  are  the  main  obsCadcs  id  tbe  «.,« ^ 
their  preferment. 

'  This,  sir,  is  my  case;  I  was  bre4  at  a  cm.n 
school,  where  I  learned  Latin  and  GpkI.  'a 
misfortunes  of  my  family  forced  ae  ap  to  t  r{ 
where  a  profession  of  the  politer  aort  bas  proir..^ 
me  against  infamy  and  waoL  I  an  bow  Hen  < 
a  lawyer,  and  in  tiroes  of  vacancy  and  retr^\''i 
bttslneBs,  have  made  myself  mastery  of  Italui  -^ 


French ;  and  though  the  progress  1  have  _ 
my  business  has  gained  me  repaCatkm  coobcs  i 
one  of  my  standing,  yet  my  mind  sttgg<^«  (•  4 
every  day,  that  it  is  not  upon  that  foand^H^  I 
am  to  build  my  fortune. 

'  The  peraon  1  have  my  ptrsrat  depnd^t 
upon,  has  it  la  his  nature,  as  well  as  io  hi»  pii«<^ 
to  advance  me,  by  recommendiog  nr  to  a  crr!^ 
man  that  is  going  beyond  sea  io  a  public  tmf 
meat  1  know  the  printing  this  letter  woaU  ^  ^ 
me  out  to  those  I  want  confidence  to  sprai  ^ 
and  1  hope  it  is  not  io  yonr  power  to  nt4 
making  any  body  happy. 

« Beptcmber  9,  17 12.  *  Y oors,  Af . 


»* 


ITBELB. 
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Uti  noH 


CompofUuM  mettuM  eum  Bitko 
Acrt3  procurrunt 

HOR. 

Not  better  matchM  with  Bithiw 
To  Isw  tbey  ran,  sod  WTftDgUBg 


;tmjm 


dMrirkivt. 


It  is  sometimes  pleasant  eooogh  to 

dilTerent  notions  which  diflcreat 

the  same  thing.    If  men  of  low 

often  set  a  value  on  thiop  whkb  are  aot  fJ^ 

by  those  who  are  in  a  hi^er  statioa  of  file,  f*  - 

are  many  things  these  esteem  which  air  la  ■•  u« 


among  persons  of  ao  inferior  raak«   Camm**  r* 
pie  are,  in  particular,  very  mach  astaaiiArd  «to 
they  hear  of  those  solema  cootcats  aad  di«^ 
which  are  made  among  the  great  apM  the  f«<^ 
lios  of  a  public  ceremony ;  aad  woadcr  c*  ^' 
that  any  business  of  consequcooe  Asalit  henrttff* 
by  those  little  circomstaaces  vrblch  the;  ivfn^ 
to  themselves  as  trifling  aod  iasigaiftctfl   1 «« 
mightily  pleased  with  a  portcr*s  dedsM  «•  ""^ " 
Mr.  Southern's  playsf ,  which  is  fouadcd  tf»-  ^ 


*  Mr.  Robert  Harper,  aa  ei 
colnV-iDD. 
f  Tbe  Fatal  Marriscc;  or,  Tb«  laooecat 
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le  distreig  of  a  VirCuoos  woman's  marrying  a  se- 
nd husband,  while  her  fint  was  yet  living.  The 
^t  hiist>and,  who  was  supposed  to-  h^ive  been  dead, 
(lulling  to  hb  bouse  after  a  long  absence,  raises 
noble  perplexity  for  the  tragic  part  of  the  play. 
I  the  meanwhili*,  the  noriie  and  the  porter  con- 
rring  upon  the  difficulties  that  would  ensue  in 
ch  a  case,  honest  Samson  thinks  the  matter  may 
easily  decided,  and  solves  it  very  jndicionsly  by 
i  old  proverb,  that,  if  bis  master  be  still  living, 
be  man  must  have  hw  mare  again.*  There  is 
thing  in  my  time  which  has  so  much  surprised 
d  confounded  the  greatest  part  of  my  honest 
luitrymen,  as  the  present  controversy  between 
rant  Rechteren  and  Monsieur  Mesnager,  which 
iploys  the  wise  heads  of  so  many  nations,  and 
Ids  all  (he  affairs  of  Europe  in  suspense; 
Upon  my  going  into  a  coffee-house  yesterday, 
d  lending  tm  ear  to  the  next  table,  which  was 
compassej  with  a  circle  of  inferior  politicians, 
e  of  them,  after  having  read  over  the  news  very 
ten  lively,  broke  out  into  the  following  remarks: 
1  am  afraid,*  says  he,  *  this  unhappy  rupture  be- 
een  the  footmen  at  Utrecht  will  retard  the  peace 
Christendom.  T  wish  the  pope  may  not  be  at 
e  bottom  of  it  His  holiness  has  a  very  good 
ad  at  fomenting  a  division,  as  the  poor  Swiss 
ntons  have  lately  experienced  to  their  cost.  If 
oQsieur  liVbat-d'ye-call-him's  domestics  will  not 
me  to  an  accommodation,  I  do  not  know  how 
e  quarrel  can  be  ended  but  by  a  religious  war.* 
*  Why,  truly,'  says  a  wiseacre  that  sat  by  him, 
were  I  as  the  king  of  France,  I  would  scorn  to 
ke  part  with  the  footmen  of  either  side :  here's 
i  the  business  of  Europe  stands  still,  because 
oosienr  MesoagerV  man  has  had  bis  hrad  broke. 
'  Count  Rectrum  *  had  given  them  a  pot  of  ale 
ter  it,  all  would  have  been  well,  without  any  of 
is  iiustle;  but  they  say  he's  a  warm  man,  and 
les  not  care  to  be  made  mouths  at.* 
Upon  this,  one  that  bad  held  his  tongue  hitherto, 
^n  to  exert  himself;  declaring,  that  he  was  very 
ell  pleased  the  plenipotentiaries  of  our  Christian 
inces  took  this  matter  into  their  serious  consi- 
ration;  fc»r  that  lackeys  were  never  so  saucy 
id  pragmatical  as  they  are  now-a-days,  and  that 
!  should  be  glad  to  see  them  taken  down  in  the 
eaty  of  peace,  if  it  might  be  done  without  pre- 
dice  to  the  public  affain.  * 

One  who  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and 
emed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  French  king, 
id  them,  that  they  did  not  take  the  matter  right, 
r  that  bis  most  Christian  majesty  did  not  resent 
lis  matter  because  it  was  an  injury  done  to  Mon- 
nir  Mesnager^B  footmen  $  '  for,  says  he,  what  are 
loDstenr  Mesoager's  footmea  to  him  ?  but  because 
was  done  to  his  subjects.  Now,*  says  he,  *  let 
e  tell  you,  it  would  look  very  odd  for  a  subject 
rFran<;p  to  have  a  bloody  nose,  and  his  sovereign 
at  to  take  notice  of  it.  'He  is  obliged  in  honour 
» defend  his  people  against  hostilities;  and,  if  the 
hitch  will  be  so  insolent  to  a  crowned  head  as,  in 
ny  wise,  to  caff"  or  kick  those  who  are  under  bis 
rotection,  1  think  he  is  in  the  right  to  call  them 
» an  account  for  it.* 

This  distinction  set  the  controversy  upon  a  new 
Bot,  and  seemed  to  be  very  well  approved  by  most 
bt  heard  it,  antll  a  little  warm  fellow,  who  had 
eclared  himself  a  friend  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
ell  most  nomercifnlly  upon  his  Gallic  miyesty,  as 
iKouraging  his  8abjeet»  to  make  mouths  at  their 
teiten,  aol  afterwards  screening  them  from  tbe 

*  CWBt  Rccbtcrcn. 


punishment  that  was  due  fo  tfieir  insolence.  To 
which  he  added,  that  the  French  nation  was  so 
addicted  to  grimace,  that,  if  there  was  not  a  stop 
put  to  it  at  the  general  congress,  there  would  be 
no  walking  the  streets  for  them  in  a  time  of  peace, 
especially  if  they  continued  masters  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  little  man  proceeded  with  a  great 
deal  of  warmth,  declaring  that,  if  the  allies  were 
of  his  mind,  he  would  oblige  the  French  king  to 
burn  his  .gallies,  and  tolerate  the  protestant  reli- 
gion in  bis  dominions,  before  he  would  sheath  bis 
sword.  He  concluded  with  calling  Monsieur  Me»- 
nager  an  insignificant  prig. 

The  dispute  was  now  growing  very  warm,  and 
one  does  not  know  where  it  would  have  ended« 
bad  not  a  young  man  of  about  one-and-twenty, 
who  seems  to  have  been  brought  up  with  an  eye  to 
the  law,  taken  tbe  debate  into  hb  hand,  and  given 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  neither  Count  Rechteren  nor 
Monsieur  Mesnager  had  behaved  themselves  right 
in  tbb  affair.  '  Count  Rechteren,*  says  he, '  should 
have  made  affidavit  that  his  servants  had  beeo 
affronted,  and  then  Monsieur  Mesnager  would  have 
done  him  justice,  bj  taking  away  their  liveries 
from  them,  or  some  other  way  that  he  might  have 
thought  tbe  most  proper;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  if  a 
man  makes  a  mouth  at  me,  I  am  not  to  knock  the 
teeth  out  of  it  for  hb  pains.  Then  again,  as  for 
Monsieur  Mesnager,  upon  hb  servants  being  beaten, 
why,  be  might  have  had  his  action  of  ananlt  and 
battery.  But  as  the  case  now  stands,  if  yon  will 
have  my  opinion,  1  think  they  ought  to  bring  it  t» 
referees.* 

I  heard  a  great  deal  more  of  this  conference, 
but  T  must  confess  with  little  edification  ;  for  all  1. 
could  learn  at  last  from  these  honest  gentlemen 
was,  tbat  the  matter  in  debate  was  of  too  high  a 
nature  for  such  heads  as  theirs,  or  mine,  to  com- 
prehend. 


ADDISOW. 


O. 
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Ftoriftrii  ut  apes  in  aaUibus  omnia  UbanL 

LUCR.  i.  iii.  vcr.  11. 

At  ftom  the  iwccteit  flow'ra  the  bbVing  bee 
Extmcti  ber  precious  sweets. 

CREECH. 

Whev  I  have  published  any  single  paper  that  falls 
in  with  the  popular  taste,  and  pleases  more  than 
ordinary,  it  always  brings  me  in  a  great  return  of 
letters.    My  Tuesday's  discourse,  wherein  I  gave 
several  admonitions  to  the  fraternity  of  the  hen* 
pecked,  has  already  produced  me  very  many  cor- 
respondents; the  reason  I  cannot  guess,  unless  it 
be  that  such  a  dbcourse  U  of  general  use,  and 
every  married  man's  money.   An  honest  tradesman, 
who  dates  hb  letter  from  Cheapside,  sends  me 
thanks  in  the  name  of  a  club,  who,  he  teUs  mo, 
meet  as  often  as  their  wives  will  give  them  leave, 
and  stay  together  till  they  are  sent  for  home.    He 
informs  me,  that  my  paper  has  administered  great 
consolation  to  tbeir  whole  club,  and  desires  me  to 
give  some  further  account  of  Socrates,  and  to  ac- 
quaint them  in  whose  reign  he  lived,  whether  be 
was  a  citizen  or  a  courtier,  whether  he  buried 
Xantippe;  with  many  other  particulars:  for  tbat, 
by  hb  sayings,  be  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
wise  man,  and  a  good  Christian.    Another,  whie 
writes  himself  Benjamin  Bamboo,  tells  me,  tbat, 
being  coupled  with  a  shrew,  he  had  endemvonrod 
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fo  tame  her  by  such  lawful  means  as  Chose  which  1 1 
meotiooed  in  my  last  Tuesday's  paper,  and  that  io 
kh  wrath  be  haid  often  f^one  further  than  Bractou 
allows  in  those  cases  9  but  that  fof  the  foture  he 
was  resolved  to  bear  it  like  a  man  of  teaip«*r  and 
learning,  and  consider  her  only  as  one  who  lives 
in  his  house  to  teach  him  philosophy.  Tom  Dap- 
perwit  says,  that  he  a^ees  with  me  in  that  whole 
discourse,  excepting  only  the  last  sentence,  where 
I  affinn  the  married  state  to  be  either  a  heaven  or 
a  hell.  Tom  has  been  at  the  char^^e  of  a  peany 
upon  this  occasion  to  tell  me,  that  by  his  expe- 
rience it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  rather 
fhat  middle  kind  of  state,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  purgatory. 

The  fair  sex  havelikewiae  obliged  me  with  their 
reflections  upon  the  same  discourse.  A  lady,  who 
calls  herself  Euterpe,  and  seems  a  woman  of  let- 
ters, asks  me  whether  I  am  for  establishing  the 
Salic  law  in  every  family,  and  why  it  is  not  fit  that 
a  womun  who  has  discretion  and  learning  should 
tit  at  the  helm,  when  the  husband  is  weak  and  illi- 
terate ?  Another  of  quite  contrary  character,  sub- 
scribes benielf  Xantippe^  and  tells  me  that  she 
follows  the  example  of  her  namesake ;  for,  being 
married  to  a  bookish  man,  who  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  world,  she  is  forced  to  take  their  affairs 
into  her  own  hands,  and  to  spirit  him  up  now  and 
then,  that  he  may  not  grow  musty,  and  unfit  for 
conversation. 

After  this  abridgment  of  some  letters  which  are 
come  to  my  hands  upon  this  occasion,  1  shall  pub- 
lish one  of  them  at  large. 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  Yov  have  given  us  a  lively  picture  of  that  kind 
of  husband  who  comet  under  the  denomination  of 
the  hen-pecked  $  but  I  do  not  remember  that  you 
have  ever  touched  upon  one  that  is  of  the  quite 
diflerent  character,  and  who,  in  several  places  of 
Eni^land,  goes  by  the  name  of  ^  a  cot-queen.'*  I 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  joined  for  life  with  one 
of  this  character,  who,  in  reality,  is  more  a  wo- 
man tlian  f  am.  He  was  bred  op  under  the  tui- 
tion of  a  tender  mother,  till  she  liad  made  him  as 
good  a  housewife  as  herself.  He  could  preserve 
apricots,  and  make  jellies,  before  he  had  been  two 
years  out  of  the  nursery.  He  was  never  buffered 
to  go  abroad,  for  fear  of  catching  cold  :  when  he 
should  have  been  hunting  down  a  bock,  he  was 
by  his  mother's  side  learning  how  to  season  it,  or 
put  it  In  crust;  and  was  making  paper  boats  with 
bis  sisters,  at  an  age  when  other  young  gentlemen 
■re  crossing  the  seas,  or  travelling  into  foreign 
countries.  Jie  has  the  whitest  hand  that  30U  ever 
•aw  in  your  life,  and  raises  paste  better  than  any 
woman  in  England.  These  qualifications  make 
him  a  sad  husband.  He  is  perpetually  in  the 
kitchen,  and  has  a  thousand  squabbles  with  the 
cook-maid.  He  is  bcttirr  acquainted  with  the  milk- 
•core  than  his  steward's  accounts.  I  fret  to  death 
when  I  hear  him  find  fault  with  a  dish  that  is  not 
dressed  to  his  liking,  and  instructing  his  friends 
Chat  dine  with  him  in  the  best  p  ckle  for  a  walnut, 
•r  sauce  for  an  haunch  of  venison.  With  all  this 
be  is  a  very  good-natured  hokbaiid,  and  never  fell 
ottt  nith  ine  in  his  Kfe  but  once,  upon  the  over- 
roasting of  a  dish  of  wild*fowl.  At  the  same  time 
I  must  own,  I  would  rather  he  was  a  man  of  a 
rough  temper,  that  would  treat  me  h^.rshly  some- 
tines,  than  of  such  an  effeminate  busy  nature,  in  a 
province  that  does  not  belong  to  him.  Since  you 
liave  given  as  the  character  of  a  wife  who  wears 
the  breeches,  pray  say  tomclhing  of  a  husband  that 


wears  the  petticoat*     Why 
character  be  as  ridiculous  \m  a 
racter  in  one  of  oar  sex  } 


sot  a  f  ei 
aa  a  m»it . 


Af.' 
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iVfc  fieuf  inUnU,  nUi  digttas  vindiee  n^i*.  • 

lucuierU 

BOIL  Ar*  Port,  \f 


Never  pre»unie  to  msifce  a  god  appear. 
But  (oT  a  business  worthy  of  a  cod. 

losco: 


B< 


JtMOS 


We  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  greater  acs  of  oBcha/ 
blenciA  than  to  interpret  Che  aflltccio«w  wbici  ' 
our  neighbours  as  punishments  and  jadgmei-'^    ^ 
aggravates  the  evil  to  him  who  safcrs,  **>"  < 
looks  upon  himself  as  the  mark  of  divine  vet  r 
and  abates  the  compassion  of  those  to««aril* 
who  regard  him  in  so  dreadful  a  ligbc.     fsr 
monr,  of  turning  every  misfortnoe  ioto  a  judtv 
proceeds  from  wrong  notions  of  relt^ioo,  wiu     < 
its  own  nature  produces  good-wUI  toward*  r- 
and  puts  the  mildest  construction  apoo  e%eri  -.  - 
dent  that  befals  them.    In  this  case,  tbereforr.    < 
not  religion  that  sours  a  man*s  temper,  but  1'     1 
temper  that  sours  his  religion.    People  of  ci  • '  < 
nncbeerful  imaginations,  or  of  cnvio«»  mrji£:.J 
tempers,  whatever  kind  of  life  they  are  rtn.H 
io,  will  discover  their  oatoral  tincture  of  ai'i-  ' 
all  their  thoughts,  vrords,  and  actioos.     1*    ^ 
finest  wines  have  often  the  taste  of  the  soil,  so  r  m 
the  most  religious  thoughts  often  draw  *oar:    ^ 
that  is  particular,  from  the  coastitotson  of  i*^.*  s.  J 
in  which  they  arise.    When  folly  or  supers 
strike  in  with  this  natural  depravity  of  tn. 
it  is  not  io  the  power,  even  of  rrligioo  ihr  j  > 
preserve  the  character  of  the  person  who  i<  f  - 
sened  with  it  from  appearing  bigMy  ainur*!  ;.- 
ridiculous. 

An  old  maiden  gentlewossaa,  «bc»B  I  ihal!  i  - 
ccal  under  the  name*  of  Nesaesis,  is  Ibe  etr^* 
discoverer  of  judgments  that  1  have  met  will  *^ 
can  tell  you  what  sin  it  was  that  set  soch  a^-* 
house  on  fire,  or  blew  down  bb  barm.    Talk  t*  * 
of  an  unfortfinate  young  lady  that  loat  hcrb'*^- 
by  the  small-pox,  she  fetches  a  deep  mgth  »^  ^' ' 
yoD,  that  when  she  had  a  fine  face  she  wa*  >!••»* 
looking  on  it  in  her  glass.    Tell  ber  of  a  p«<*  ' 
good  fortune  that  has  befallen  one  of  her  ar^  • 
ance,  and  she  wishes  it  may  prosper  w  itk  ke,  >« 
her  mother  used  one  of  her  nieces  very  bar*afM»'- 
Her  usual  remarks  turn  upon  people  who  hai  pn* 
estates,  but  never  enjoyed  them  b>  rea«s  af  ** 
flaw  in  their  own  or  their  liMber  »  bchatiotr.   *•« 
can  give  you  the  reason  why  sncb  aa  aoe  ^  > 
childless;  why  sucban  one  was  cut  off  tO  the  i^  * 
of  his  youth;  why  such  an  one  was  nnbsppv  «  f 
marriage;  why  one  broke  his  leg  00  ncbi^'^- 
cular  spot  of  ground ;  and  why  SMotbrr  vs>  «^  ■  < 
with  a  back-sword,  rather  Chan  witb  any  9AeTk*M 
of  weapon.    She  has  a  crime  for  every  mmi^'^ 
that  can  befal  any  of  her  acqoaintaaeet  u4  «^  < 
she  hears  of  a  robbery  that  bas  been  as^r.  ••' » 
murder  that  has  been  coaaiaed,  ealvgti  mm^  ^ 
the  guilt  of  the  suffering^rsoo*  tbw  m  (tx  * 
the  Uiief,  or  assassin.    In  short,  sbe  is  i»  f^c  * 
Christian,  that  whatever  happens  to  henr*.  » • 
trial,  and  whatever  happens  to  beff  ac^itt**"  ' 
a  judgment. 

The  very  description  of  this  folly,  i*«<«^ 
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life,  ii  sttflBcient  to  eipoie  it;  bat,  when  it  appean 
io  a  pomp  and  dignity  of  style,  it  is  very  apt  to 
amusr  and  terrify  the  miod  of  the  reader.  Hero* 
dotiu  and  Plutarch  very  often  apply  their  judg> 
ments  as  impertinently  as  the  old  uoinan  I  have 
before  Dirntioned,  though  their  manner  of  relating 
them  malLes  the  folly  itself  appear  venerable.  lo- 
de4*d,  mo»t  historians,  as  well  Christian  as  pagan, 
have  fallen  into  this  idle  superstition,  and  spoken 
of  ill  success,  anforescen  disastent,  and  terrible 
rvents,  as  if  they  had  been  let  into  the  secrets  of 
Providence,  and  made  acquainted  with  that  pri- 
vate conduct  by  which  the  world  is  governed.  One 
vtoiild  think  several  of  our  own  historians  in  par-' 
ticular  had  many  revelations  of  this  kind  made  to 
(hem.  Our  old  English  monks  seldom  let  any  of 
their  kings  depart  in  peace,  who  bad  endeavoured 
to  diminish  the  power  or  wealth  of  which  the  eccle- 
siastics were  in  those  times  possessed.  William  the 
Conqueror's  race  generally  found  their  judgments 
in  the  New  Forest,  where  their  father  had  pulled 
down  churches  and  monasteries.  In  short,  read 
one  of  the  chronicles  written  by  an  author  of  this 
frame  of  mind,  and  you  would  think  you  were 
rciidtng  an  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel  or  Judah, 
where  the  historians  were  actually  inspired,  and 
where,  by  a  particular  scheme  of  Providence,  the 
kinjTi  were  dbtinguished  by  judgments,  or  blesk- 
in^9,  according  as  they  promoted  idolatry,  or  the 
worship  of  the  true  God. 

I  cannot  but  look  upon  this  manner  of  judging 
upon  misfortunes,  not  only  (o  be  very  uncharitable 
in  regard  to  the  person  whom  they  befal,  but  very 
pre^timptuous  in  regard  to  Him  who  is  supposed  to 
inflict  them.  It  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  state 
of  retribotton  hereafter,  that  in  this  world  virtnons 
persons  are  very  often  unfortunate,  and  vicious 
persons  prosperous;  which  is  wholly  repugnant  to 
the  nature  of  a  Being  who  appears  infinitely  wise 
and  good  in  all  bis  works,  unlets  we  may  suppose 
that  such  a  promiscuous  and  undistinguibhing  dts- 
iribution  of  good  and  evil,  which  was  necessary 
for  carry  ing  on  the  designs  of  Providence  in  thb 
life,  will  be  rectified,  and  made  amends  for  io  an- 
other. We  are  not  therefore  to  expect  that  fire 
should  fall  from  heaven  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
providence;  nor  when  we  see  triumphant  guilt,  or 
depressed  virtue  in  particular  penoiis,  that  Omni- 
potence will  make  bare  his  holy  arm  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  one,  or  puniriiment  of  the  other.  It 
is  sufficient  that  there  is  a  day  set  apart  for  the 
hearing  and  requiting  of  both,  according  to  their 
respective  merits. 

The  folly  of  ascribing  temporal  judgments  to  any 
particular  crimes,  may  appear  from  several  consi- 
derations. 1  shall  only  mention  two.  First,  that, 
generally  speaking,  there  is  no  calamity  or  afflic- 
tion, which  is  supposed  to  have  happened  as  a 
judgment  to  a  vicious  man,  which  does  not  some- 
times happen  to  men  of  approved  religion  and 
virtue.  When  Diagonis,  the  atheist,  was  on  board 
one  of  the  Albenian  ships,  there  arose  a  very  vio- 
lent tempest:  upon  which  the  mariners  told  him, 
that  it  was  a  just  judgment  upon  them  for  having 
taken  so  impious  a  man  on  board.  Diagoras  begged 
them  to  look  upon  the  rest  of  the  ships  that  were 
in  the  same  distress,  and  asked  them  whether  or  no 
Diagoras  was  on  bArd  every  vessel  in  the  fleet. 
We  are  all  involfn^in  the  same  calamities,  and 
subject  to  the  sariie  accidents:  and,  when  we  see 
any  ooe  of  ttie  species  under  any  particular  op- 
pression, wtf'shoold  look  upon  it  as  arising  from  the 
common  lot  of  human  nature,  rather  than  from  the 
f  uilt  of  the  penoB  who  suflm 


Another  consideratioo,  that  may  check  our  pre* 
sumption  In  putting  such  a  construction  upon  a 
misfortune,  is  this,  that  it  is  impossible  fur  us  to 
know  what  are  calamities,  and  what  are  blessings. 
How  many  accidents  have  passed  for  misfortunes, 
which  have  turned  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  persons  in  whose  lot  they  have  fallen  !  How 
many  disappointments  have,  in  their  consequences, 
saved  a  man  from  niin !  If  we  could  look  into  the 
effects  of  every  thing,  we  might  be  allowed  to 
pronounce  boldly  upon  blessings  and  judgments; 
but  for  a  man  to  give  his  opinion  of  what  he  sees 
but  in  part,  and  in  his  beginnings,  is  an  unjusti- 
fiable piece  of  rashness  and  folly.  The  story  of 
Biton  and  Clitobus,  which  was  in  great  reputation 
among  the  heathens  (for  we  see  it  quoted  by  all 
the  ancient  authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  who 
have  written  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul), 
may  teach  us  a  caution  in  this  matter.  These  two 
brothers,  t>eiog  the  sons  of  a  lady  who  was  priestess 
to  Juno,  drew  their  mother *s  chariot  to  the  temple 
at  the  time  of  a  great  solemnity,  the  persons  being 
absent  who  by  their^ ofllce  were  to  have  drawn  her 
chariot  on  that  occasion.  The  mother  was  so  tran»> 
ported  with  this  Instance  of  filial  duty,  that  sha 
petitioned  her  goddess  to  bestow  upon  them  the 
greatest  gift  that  could  be  given  to  men;  upoa 
which  they  were  both  cast  into  a  deep  sleep,  and 
the  next  morning  found  dead  in  the  temple.  This 
was  such  an  event,  as  would  bkve  been  construed 
into  a  judgment,  had  it  happened  to  the  two  bro- 
thers after  an  act  of  disobedience,  and  would' 
doubtless  have  been  represented  as  such  by  aay  an* 
cient  historian  who  had  given  as  an  account  of  it. 
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Neque  euiquam  Uitn  ttaiim  clarum  ingenium  ettt  tit 
pottU  etittrgtrt ;  nisi  iUi  materia,  occasion  fauiar 
etiam,  comuitndtUorgue  contingat. 

PLIK.  Epist 

No  man's  abilities  are  so  remarkably  shining,  as  not  ta 
stand  in  need  of  a  proper  opportunity,  a  patron,  and 
even  the  praises  of  a  friend,  U>  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  tbe  world< 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*'  Of  all  the  young  fellows  who  are  in  their  pro- 
gress through  any  profession,  none  seem  to  have  so 
good  a  title  to  the  protection  of  the  men  of  emi- 
nence In  It,  as  the  modest  man  (  not  so  much  be- 
cause his  modesty  is  a  certain  indication  of  hb 
merit,  as  because  it  is  a  certain  obstacle  to  tbe  pro- 
ducing of  it.  Now,  as  of  all  professions  this  virtue 
is  thought  to  be  more  particulariy  unnecesMiry  ia 
that  of  the  law  than  In  aay  other,  I  shall  only  apply 
myself  to  the  relief  of  such  who  follow  this  pro- 
fession  with  this  disadvantage.  What  aggravates 
the  matter  is,  that  tfaone  persons  who,  the  letter  to 
prepare  themselves  for  this  study,  have  made  some 
progress  in  others,  have,  by  addicting  themselves  to 
letters,  increased  their  natural  modesty,  and  con- 
sequently heightened  the  obstruction  to  this  sort  of 
preferment ;  so  that  every  one  of  these  may  empha- 
tically be  said  to  be  such  a  one  as  **  laboureth  and 
taketh  pains,  and  is  still  the  more  behind."  It  may 
be  a  matter  worth  discussing  then,  why  that,  which 
made  a  youth  so  amiable  to  tbe  ancients,  should 
make  him  appear  so  rtdiculons  to  the  moderns? 
And  why,  in  our  days,  there  should  be  neglect, 
and  even  oppression  of  young  beginners,  instoul  of 
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that  protection  which  was  the  pride  of  theirs  ?  In 
the  profession  spoken  of,'  it  is  obvious  to  every  one 
whose  attendance  is  rcqaired  at  Westminster-Hall, 
with  what  difficulty  a  youth  of  any  modesty  has 
been  permitted  to  malLe  an  observation,  that  coald 
in  no  wise  detract  from  the  merit  of  his  elders,  and 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  advancing  his  own. 
I  have  often  teen  one  of  these  not  only  molested  in 
bis  atterance  of  something  very  pertinent,  hut  even 
plundered  af  his  question,  and  by  a  strong  sergeant 
shouldered  out  of  his  rank,  which  he  has  recovered 
with  much  difficulty  and  confusion.  Now,  as  great 
part  of  the  business  of  this  profession  might  be  dis- 
patched by  one  that  perhaps 

*' JtbatvirtuU  dUtrti 

MenaUe,  nee  $cU  quantwun  Catuelliia  Auhui** 

HOR.  An  PocL  ver.  370. 

** waoti  MMiala's  powerful  eloquence, 

And  is  lets  md  than  deep  Csiuelliut ;" 

BOSCXIMMON. 

•o  I  canoot  conceive  the  ii\ju8tice  done  to  the  pub- 
lic, if  the  men  of  reputation  in  ^his  calling  would 
introduce  sach  of  the  young  ones  into  businem, 
whose  application  to  this  study  will  let  them  into 
the  secrets  of  it,  as  much  as  their  modesty  will 
hinder  them  from  the  practice:  I  say,  it  would  be 
laying  an  everlasting  obligatioD  upon  m  young  man, 
to  be  introduced  at  fint  only  as  a  mute,  till  by  this 
countenance,  and  a  resolution  to  support  the  good 
opinion  conceived  of  him  in  his  betters,  bis  com- 
plexion shall  be  so  well  settled,  that  the  litigiouB 
of  this  island  may  be  secure  of  his  obstreperous  aid. 
If  I  might  be  indulged  to  speak  in  the  style  of  a 
lawyer,  I  would  say,  that  any  one  about  thirty 
years  of  age  might  make  a  common  motion  to  the 
court  with  as  much  elegance  and  propriety  as  the 
most  ag^d  advocates  in  the  hall. 

*  I  cannot  advance  the  merit  of  modesty  by  any 
argument  of  my  own  so  powerfnlly  as  by  inquiring 
Into  the  sentiments  the  greatest  among  the  ancients 
of  different  ages  entertained  upon  this  virtue.  If 
we  go  back  to  the  days  of  Solomon,  we  shall  find 
favour  a  necessary  consequence  to  a  shame-faced 
man.  Pliny,  the  greatest  lawyer  and  most  elegant 
writer  of  tnie  age  he  lived  in,  in  several  of  his 
epistles  b  very  solicitous  in  recommending  to  the 
pnblic  some  young  men  of  his  own  profession,  and 
very  often  undertakes  to  become  an  advocate, 
upon  condition  that  some  one  of  these  bis  favou- 
rites might  be  joined  with  him,  in  order  to  produce 
the  merit  of  such,  whoM  modesty  otherwise  would 
have  suppressed  it.  It  may  seem  very  marvellous 
to  a  saucy  modern,  that  muUvm  tangtiink,  muitum 
vgneundUe^  muttum  solicUudinit  in  ore;  to  have  the 
**  face  first  full  of  blood,  then  the  countenance 
dasbed  with  modesty,  and  then  the  whole  aspect 
as  of  one  dying  with  fear,  when  a  man  begins  to 
apeak;'*  should  be  esteemed  by  Pliny  the  ncccs- 
■ary  qualifications  of  a  fine  speaker.  Sbakspeare 
also  has  expressed  himself  in  the  same  favourable 
strain  of  modesty,  when  he  says, 

« Id  the  modesty  of  fearfal  duty 

I  read  a»  much  ai  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  nucy  and  audacious  e)oqueD<^e " 

*  Now,  since  these  authors  have  professed  them- 
selvet  for  the  modest  man,  even  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusions of  speech  and  countenance,  why  should 
an  intrepid  mtf*rance  and  a  resolute  vociferation 
thunder  so  successfully  in  our  courts  of  justice  ? 
And  why  should  that  confidence  of  speech  and  bc^ 
haviour,  which  vent  to  acknowledge  no  superior, 


ffla- 


and  to  defy  all  contradiction,  prevsil  owr 
deference  and  resignation  with  wbicb  tbr 
man  implores  that  favourable  opinion  « 
other  seems  to  command  } 

*  As  the  case  at  present  stands,  the  best 
tion  that  I  can  admtnitfter  to  those  wbo  emnoot  i^ 
into  that  stroke  of  btisiness  (as  the  pbff«se  i«>  wLic^ 
they  deserve,  is  to  reckon  every  particular  ac«|««»- 
tion  of  knowledge  in  this  study  as  a  real  tnrrrair 
of  their  fortune  i  and  fully  to  believe,  thai  oae  d^% 
this  imaginary  gain  will  certainly  be  sasMlr  ««t,  bv 
one  more  substantial.  I  wish  yon  would  talk  u 
us  a  little  on  this  head,  you  would  oblige, 

*  sia, 
'  Your  humble 

The  author  of  this  letter  is  oertaialy  m 
good  sense;  but  1  am  periiaps  partioulAr 
opinion  on  this  occasion ;  for  I  have  ol 
under  the  notion  of  modesty,  men  have 
themselves  in  a  spiritless  sheepishaesa,  aad 
ever  lost  to  themselves,  their  familiei,  tbeir 
and  their  country.    lYhen  a  man  has  taken 
pretend  to  nothing  bat  what  he  snay  jMtl% 
and  can  execute  as  well  as  any  other,  mri 
justice  to  any  other;  it  is  ever  want  of 
or  courage,  to  he  brow-beaten,  or  elboirrd  oat  «f 
bis  honest  ambition  *.     1  have  said  aftem,  Mode.tj 
must  be  an  act  of  the  will,  and  yet  it  al%tav%  i»> 
pliei  self-denial :  for,  if  a  aian  has  an  ardetM  'diwn 
to  do  what  is  laudable  for  him  to  perffbtiM, 
from  an  unmanly  bashfiilnen  shrinks  m«ra>, 
lets  his  merit  languish  in  stleaoe,  he  o*i|cIb(  m 
be  angry  at  the  world  that  a  more  optkiiral 
succeeds  in  bb  part,  because  he  has  not  cos»Cd4 
to  come  upon  the  stage  hiuMelf.    The 
my  correspondent  mentions  of  Pliny 
enough  applauded.    Tjo  cherish  the  dawm  of 
and  hasten  its  maturity,  was  a  work    wotthy 
noble  Roman,  and  a  liberal  scholar, 
which  is  described  in  the  letter,  is  to  all  tisc 
the  greatest  charm  imaginable;  but  thesi 
dest  man  must  proceed,  and  show  a  lalcvt  rr»ot» 
tion  in  himself;  for  the  admiration  of  his  nodmy 
arises  from  the  manifestation  of  hn  merit.     1  mM 
Confess  we  live  in  an  age  vrherein  a  few  etapti 
blusterers  carry  awny  the  praise  of  speakia^«  whtTr 
a  crowd  of  fellows  overstocked  with  koowledcv 
are  run  down  by  them :  I  say  overstocked, 
they  certainly  are  so,  as  to  their  service  of 
kind,  if  from  their  veiy  store  t!iey  raise  to 
selves  ideas  of  respect,  and  greatoess  of  the 
sion,  and  I  know  not  what,  to  disable 
from  explaining  their  thoughts.    I  ara 
when  I  have  seen  Charles  Fraakair  rise  op  mUk  s 
commanding  mien,  and  torrent  of  handmiie  waeK 
talk  a  mile  off  the  purpose,  and  drive  dowa  twenty 
bashful  boobies  of  ten  times  kb  sense,  who  at  tkt 
same  time  were  envying  his  impndeoce,  aad  d»> 
spising  hb  understanding,  it  has  been  asatxer  of 
great  mirth  to  me;  but  it  soon  ended  in  n  secret  la- 
mentation, that  the  fountains  of  every  tl 
worthy  in  these  realsBs,  the  univenities 
so  muddled  with  a  false  sense  of  thb  ▼iRnr«  < 

groduce  men  capable  of  bctn^  so  abAsei.    I 
e  bold  to  say,  that  it  b 
which  does  not  qualify  a  man  to  make  h 
pearance  before  the  greatest  man,  aad 
woman,  to  whom  he  can  addrcm  himsalf.    W( 
thb  judiciously  corrected  in  the  nancrica  of' 
ing,  pert  coxcombs  would 
bat  we  must  bear  with 
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know  their 
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>oan|;  nobility  and  geiiiry,  till  tbey  ceaae  at  Ox- 
fold  and  Cambridge  to  grow  damb  in  the  study  of 

eloquence  *• 


•TEKLE. 
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Nihil  tarn  jbrmum  ei£,  cui  ptriculum  non  Hi  ttiam  ab 
intaUdo. 

aUINT.  CURT.  L  vti.  c  & 

The  strongttt  things  are  in  dinger  even  from  the  weakest 

'  MR.  SPECTATOa, 

*  My  Lord  Clarendon  has  observed,  that  few  men 
have  done  more  harm  than  those  who  have  been 
thoo|rbt  to  be  able  to  do  least ;  and  there  cannot  be 
a  greater  error,  than  to  believe  a  man,  whom  we 
see  qualified  with  too  mean  parts  to  do  good,  to 
be  therefore  incapable  of  doing  hurt.    There  is  a 
suppiv  of  malice,  of  pride,  of  industry,  and  even 
of  foil),  in  the  weakest,  when  he  sets  his  heart 
opoo  it,  that  makes  a  strange  progress  in  mischief. 
What  may  seem  to  the  reader  the  greatest  paradox 
in  the  reflection  of  the  historian,  is,  I  suppose,  that 
folly,  which  is  generally  thought  incapable  of  con- 
triving or  ezecotiog  any  design,  should  be  so  for- 
midable to  those  whom  it  exerts  itself  to  molest. 
Bat  this  wilt  appear  very  plain,  if  we  remember 
that  Solomon  says,  ^  it  b  sport  to  a  fool  to  do  mis- 
chief;" and  that  he  might  the  more  emphatically 
express  the  calamitous  circumstances  of  him  who 
falls  under  the  displeasure  of  this  wanton  person, 
the  same  author  adds  further,  that  **  A  stone  is 
heavy,  and  the  sand  weighty,  but  a  fool's  wrath  is 
heavier  than  them  both.'*    It  is  impossible  to  sup- 
press my  own  illostration  npon  this  matter,  which 
is,  that  as  the  man  of  sagacity  bestirs  himself  to 
distress  bis  enemy  by  meUiods  probable  and  re- 
dncible  to  reason,  so  the  same  reason  will  fortify 
his  enemy  to  elude  these  his  regular  efforts ;  but 
your  fool  projects,  acts,  and  concludes,  with  such 
notable  inconsistency,  that  oo  regular  course  of 
thought  can  evade  or  counterplot  his  prodigious 
macbinattODs.    My  frontispiece,  I  believe,  nuy  be 
extended  to  imply,  that  several  of  our  misfortunes 
arise  from  things,  as  well  as  persons,  that  seem  of 
very  little  consequence.    Into  what  tragical  extra- 
vagancies does  Sbakspeare  hurry  Othello,  upon  the 
loss  of  an  handkerchief  only?  And  what  barbari- 
ties does  Desdemona  suffer,  from  a  slight  inadver- 
tency in  regard  to  this  fatal  trifle?  If  the  schemes 
of  all  enterprising  spirits  were  to  be  carefully  exa- 
mined, some  intervening  accident,  not  considerable 
enough  to  occasion  any  debate  upon,  or  give  them 
any  apprehension  of  ill  consequence  from  it,  will 
be  found  to  be  the  occasion  of  their  ill  success,  ra- 
ther than  any  error  in  points  of  moment  and  diffi- 
culty, which  naturally  engaged  their  matnrest  de- 
liberations.   If  you  go  to  the  levee  of  any  great 
nan,  you  will  observe  him  exceeding  gracious  to 
leveral  very  insignificant  fellows ;  and  upon  this 
maxim,  that  the  neglect  of  any  person  must  arise 
from  the  mean  opinion  yon  have  of  his  capacity  to 
do  yon  any  service  or  prejudice;  and  that  thb 
calling  his  sufficiency  in  question  mnst  give  him  in- 
clination, and  where  this  is  there  never  wants 
Mrcngth,  or  opportunity,  to  annoy  ^oo.    There  is 
nobody  so  weak  of  invention,  that  cannot  aggra- 
vate or  make  some   little  stories  to  vilify  his 

•  see  N«s.  906, 94%  350, 373, 990, 400,  and  454- 


enemy;  and  there  are  Terj  few  but  ha^e  good  in- 
clinations to  hear  them  %  and  it  is  infinite  pleasure 
to  the  majority  of  mankind  to  level  a  person  supe- 
rior io  hit  neighbours.  Besides,  in  aJl  matter  of 
controveny,  that  party  which  haa  the  greatest  abi-' 
lities  laboore  under  this  prejudice,  that  he  will  cer- 
tainly be  supposed,  upon  account  of  hit  abilities, 
to  have  done  an  injury,  when  perhaps  be  has  re- 
ceived one.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the 
strokes  that  nations  and  particular  friends  have 
suffered,  from  persons  very  contemptible. 

*  I  think  Henry  IV.  of  France,  so  formidable 
to  his  neighbours,  could  no  more  l>e  secured 
againtft  the  resolute  villany  of  RaviMac,  than  Vil- 
liers  Duke  of  Buckingham  could  i«e  against  that 
of  Felton.  And  there  is  no  iDcemed  person  so 
destitute,  but  can  provide  himself  with  a  knife 
or  a  pistol,  if  he  finds  stomach  to  apply  them. 
That  things  and  persons  of  no  moment  sooold  give 
such  powerful  revolutions  to  the  progreM  of  those 
of  the  greatest,  seems  a  providential  dispotition  to 
baflle  and  abate  the  pride  of  human  suflkiency ;  ai 
also  to  engage  the  humanity  and  benevolence  of 
superiors  to^all  below  them,  by  letting  them  into 
this  secret,  that  the  stronger  depends  upon  the 
weaker. 

'  I  am,  SIR, 
*  Yoor  very  hnmble  servant.* 

'  OEIR  SIR,  '  Temple,  Papcr-buildlngt. 

*  I  RRccivEO  a  letter  from  you  some  time  ago, 
which  1  should  have  answered  sooner,  had  yoo  in- 
formed me  in  yours  to  what  part  of  this  island  I 
might  have  directed  my  impertinence  %  but,  having 
been  let  into  the  knowledge  of  that  matter,  this 
handsome  excuse  is  no  longer  serviceable.     My 
neighbour  Prettyman  shall  1:^  the  sutyect  of  thi's 
letter;  who,  tailing  in  with  the  Spectator's  do^ 
trine  conceroing  the  month  of  May  *,  began  from 
that  season  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  service  o6 
the  fair,  in  the  following  manner.    1  observed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month  he  bought  him  a  new 
night-gown,  either  side  to  be  worn  outwards,  both 
equally  gorgeous  and  attractive :  but  till  the  end 
of  the  mouth  I  did  not  enter  so  fully  into  the  know- 
ledge of  his  contrivance,  as  the  use  of  that  gar- 
ment has  since  suggested  to  me.    Now  you  must 
know,  that  all  new  clothes  raise  and  warm  the 
wearer's  imagination  into  a  conceit  of  bis  being  a 
much  finer  gentleman  than  he  was  before,  banish- 
ing all  sobriety  and  reflection,  and  giving  him  up 
to  gallantry  and  amour.     Inflamed  therefore  with 
this  way  of  thinking,  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  the 
month  of  May,  did  this  merciless  youth  resolve  upon 
the  business  of  captivating.    At  first  he  confined 
himself  to  his  room,  only  now  and  then  appearing 
at  hb  window,  in  hn  night-gown,  and  practising 
that  easy  posture  which  expresses  the  very  top  and 
dignity  of  languishment.    It  was  pleasant  to  see 
him  diversify  bis  loveliness,  sometimes  obliging  the 
passengers  only  with  a  side-face,  with  a  book  in 
his  hand ;  sometimes  being  so  generous  as  to  ex- 
pose the  whole  in  the  fulness  of  its  beauty  i  at 
other  times,  by  a  judicious  throwing  back  of  his 
periwig,  he  would  throw  in  his  ears.    Yon  know 
he  b  that  sort  of  person  which  the  mob  call  a 
handsome  jolly  man;   which  appearance  cannot 
mim  of  captives  in  this  part  of  the  town.    Being 
emboldened  by  daily  success,  he  leaves  his  room 
with  a  resolution  to  extend  his  conquests;  and  I 
have  apprehended  him  In  hb  night*gown  smiting  in 
all  parts  of  thb  neighboorhood. 
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*  This  I,  beini;  of  an  araorons  complexion,  saw 
with  iodi|rnatloD,  and  had  thoughts  of  porchasing  a 
wig  in  these  parts ;  into  which,  being  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  earth,  I  might  tiavc  thrown  a  very 
liberal  mixture  of  white-horse  hair,  which  would 
make  a  fairer,  and  consequently  a  handsomer  ap- 
pearance, while  my  situation  would  secure  me 
against  any  discoveries.  But  the  passion  of  the 
handsome  gentleman  seems  to  be  so  fixed  to  that 
part  of  the  bnilding,  that  it  will  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  divert  it  to  mine ;  so  that  1  am  resolved  to 
stand  boldly  to  the  complexion  of  my  own  eye- 
brow, and  prepare  me  an  immense  black  wig  of 
the  bame  sort  of  structure  with  that  of  my  rival. 
Now,  though  by  this  I  shall  not,  perhaps  lessen  the 
number  of  the  admirers  of  his  complexion,  I  shall 
have  a  fair  chance  to  divide  the  passengers  by  the 
irresistible  force  of  mine. 

*  I  expect  sudden  dispatches  from  you,  with  ad- 
vice of  the  family  you  are  in  now,  bow  to  deport 
myself  upon*this  so  delicate  a  conjuncture;  with 
some  comfortable  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  hand- 
some black  man  against  the  handsome  fair  one. 

'  I  am,  SIR, 
'  Your  most  humble  servant.' 

ADDISON.  C. 

y.  B.  He  who  writ  this  is  a  black  man,  two  pair 
of  stain;  the  gentleman  of  whom  he  writes  it  fair, 
and  one  pair  of  stairs. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
*  I  only  say,  that  it  is  impossible   for  me  to  say 
how  much  1  am, 

*  Yours, 

*  ROSIN  SHORTER. 

*  P.  S.  I  shall  think  it  a  little  hard,  if  yon  do 
not  take  as  much  notice  of  this  epistle,  as  yon  have 
of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Short *s.  1  am  not  afraid  to 
let  the  world  sec  which  is  the  deeper  man  of  the 
two. 


AOVERTISEMBNT. 

London,  Septembrr  15. 
WHEREAS  1  young  woni»n  on  horwbsck,  in  an  equestrian 
babit,  un  the  13th  iustant  in  the  evening,  met  the  Fpeciator 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  this  toun,  and  flying  in  the  face 
«f  justice,  pulled  off  her  hat,  in  which  there  was  a  feather, 
with  the  iQieu  and  air  of  a  young  olficer,  saying  at  the  same 
time,  *  Vour  servant,  Mr.  Spec,'  ur  words  to  that  purpose  i 
this  is  to  give  notice,  that  if  any  per^n  can  discover  the 
name  find  place  nf  abode  of  the  said  oftVnder,  bo  as  she  can 
be  brought  to  justice,  the  informant  shalt  have  all  filtiog  en- 
couragement. 
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Auriire  €nt  opera-  prcnum,  proiidcrc  recte 
Qui  inaihi4  non  initio — ^— 

IIOR.  Sat.  ii.  1.  J.  ver.  3fl. 

IMITATED. 

All  you  who  think  the  city  nr>r  can  thrive^ 
'I  ill  ev'ry  cuckold-uiaktrr'^  tlay*d  ali*T, 
Attend 

POPE. 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  Thcke  arc  very  many  of  my  acquaintance  fol- 
lowers of  Socrates,  with  more  particular  regard  to 
that  part  of  iiis  philu>npliy  which  we  among  our- 
selves calls  his  domcstica ;  under  which  dcuu.niua- 


tioo,  or  title,  we  include  all  tlie  coojo^  Jonri  a*d 


sufferings.     We  have  indeed  with  very  greae  pW»> 
sure  observed  the  honour  yon  do  the  wMc 
nity  of  the  hen-pecked  in  placing  tluU  illa^tn 
man  at  our  head,  and  it* does  in  a  very  gremt 
sure  baffle  the  raillery  of  pert  mgaet,  who  kavr  uo 
advantage  above  us,  but  in  that  they  are   MO^le. 
But,  when  you  look  about  into  the  crowd  aC  maa. 
kind,  you  will  find  jhe  fair  sex  reigns  witb  |;reatrT 
tyranny  over  lovers  than  husband^.      You    ^»'.l 
hardly  meet  one  in  a  thousand  who  is  wholly  e&rr  ;*: 
from  their  dominion,  and  those  that  are  ao  arr  «.•• 
pablc  i>f  no  taste  of  life,  and  breathe  aisd    wali 
about  the  earth  as  insignificant.^.     But  I  mmu  f:m:z 
to  desire  your  further  ravour  in  behalf  of  osir  ham- 
lets brotherhood,  and  hope  you  will  show  in  a  i it 
light  the  unmarried  hen-pecked,  as  well   as  >»3 
have  done  justice  to  ns,  who  snbmit  to  the  coodiRi 
of  our  wives.     I  am  very  particularly  acqoairi^ 
with  one  who  is  under  entire  submission  to  a  kiL« 
girl,  as  be  calls  her;  and  though  he  knowr»  I  fa->* 
been  witness  both  to  the  ill  usage  he  has  recet%<-^ 
from  her,  and  his  inability  t6  resist  her  tyrano  ^^ ,  ^* 
still  pretends  to  make  a  Jest  of  me  for  a  little  iBm-f 
than  ordinary  obsequiousness  to  ny  spoaac.     ^« 
longer  than  Tuesday  last  he  took  me  with   him  u 
\  isit  his  mistress  i  and  he  having,  it  secaas,  beec  a 
little  in  disgrace  before,  thought  by  briiif^ing  cc 
with  him  she  would  constrain  henelf,  and  iiiv*^ -^ 
biy  fall  into  general  discourse  nith  him :  aod  m»  br 
might  break  the  ice,  and  save  himself  all  the  «>rd  - 
nary  compunctions  and  mortifications  sbe  nsed  r» 
make  him  sutTer  before  she  would  be  rrcAoctlrj. 
after  any  act  of  rebellion  on  bis  part.      ^  heo  m 
came  into  the  room,  we  were  received  mith  thf 
utmost  coldness;  and   when  he  prefented  me  s.. 
Mr.  Such-a-one,  hb  very  good  friend,  she  Just  ta ' 
patience  to  suffer  my  salutation ;  but  when  be  b«  *  - 
self,  with  a  very  gay  air,  offered  to  follow  toe,  «'- 
gave  hiro  a  thundering  box  on  the  ear,  called   t  s 
a  pitiful   poor-spirited  wretch — how  davt^   he   vr 
hrr  face?  His  wig  and  hat  fell  on  different  p3r<* 
of  tlie  floor.     She  seized  the  n  ig  too  soon  for  i  i-a 
to  recover  it,  and  kicking  it  down  stairs  thr  m 
herself  into  an  opposite  room,  pulling   the  d>r 
after  her  with  a  force,  that  you  would  have  thoi.s«f 
the   binges  would    have  given    wa^.       ^e  wrsi 
down,  you  must  think,  with  do  very  good  ctatfr*'*- 
nances;  and,  as  we  were  driving  home   togrth.T. 
he  confescd  to  me,  that  her  anger  was  thm  tif  £!> 
raised  because  he  did  not  think  lit  to  ft^ht  a  fcr- 
tlemnn  who  had  said  she  was  what  the  was:  **  k^.' 
says  he,  ^  a  kind  letter  or  two,  or  hfty    p*e<cv«. 
will  put  her  in  humour  again.**    I  aU.cd  him  mk>- 
he  did  not  pari  with  her?  He  answered,  he  l4nrvr 
her  with  all  the  tenderness  imaginable,  and  she  hid 
too  many  charms  to  be  abandoned  for  a  liul^ 
quickness  of  spirit.     Thus  does  this  iltepumaic 
hen>pecked  overlook  the  bu»y*s  haviai;  oo  rvgari 
to  his  very  life  and  fame,  to  putting  him  opa 
infamoiu  dispute  about  her  reputation :  yet  hn 
the  coi}fidence  to  laugh  at  me,  became  1  ohr^k 
poor  dear  in  keeping  out  of  hana*s  way*  and 
staying   too  late  from  my   own  famU««  Co   p.» 
through  the  hazards  of  a  to»  n,  full  of  ranter>  a. 
debauchees.     V^ou  that  are  a  philompher  «h#«K4 
urge  in  our  behalf,  that,  when  we  bear  with  a  tn>> 
ward  woman,  our  patience  is  praserred,  in  r«^ 
sideration  that  a  breach  with  her  might  be  a  d«s^*> 
nowr  to  children  who  are  descended  from  s»k  ->  - 
whnsi*  concern  makes  us  tolerate  a  Ibomaad  fra,  - 
ties,  for  fear  they  should  redoand  diihnnsar 
thtr   imioceqt.     This  and   the  like  eirr«aMi»« 
which  carry  with  ibcm  tbo  most  valoahle  rrt^ 
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of  baman  iifr,  may  be  meotioneil  for  onr  long-suf- 
frrin^ ;  but  to  the  case  of  ^llants,  they  twallow 
ill  uMif^e  from  one  to  whom  they  have  no  obliga- 
tJon,  but  from  a  base  pawion,  which  It  is  mean  to 
indulge,  and  which  it  would  be  glorioot  to  o?er- 
rome. 

'  These  sort  of  fellowi  are  very  nnraerons,  and 
some  iiave  been  conspicnoosly  soch,  without  shame ; 
nay,  (hey  have  carried  on  the  jest  in  the  very  ar- 
ticle of  death,  and,  to  the  diminution  of  the  wealth 
and  happiness  of  their  families,  In  bar  of  those 
booourably  near  to  them,  have  left  immense  wealth 
to  their  paramours.  What  is  this  but  beini;  a  cully 
in  the  si^ve  I  Sure  this  is  belnf^  hen-pecked  with  a 
vengeance !  But,  without  dwelling  upon  these  less 
frequent  instances  of  eminent  callyism*  what  is 
there  so  common  as  to  hear  a  fellow  curse  his  fate 
that  be  cannot  get  rid  of  a  passion  to  a  jilt,  and 
quote  a  half  line  out  of  a  miscelbiny  poem  to 
prove  his  weakness  is  natural?  If  they  will  go  on 
thus,  1  have  nothing  to  say  to  it ;  but  then  let  them 
not  pretend  to  be  free  all  this  while,  and  laugh  at 
DS  poor  married  patients. 

'  I  have  known  one  wench  in  this  town  carry  an 
haughty  dominion  over  her  lovers  so  well,  that  she 
has  at  the  same  time  been  kept  by  a  sea-captain  in 
the  Straits,  a  merchant  in  the  city,  a  country  gen- 
tleman  in  llampshire,  and  had  all  her  correspon- 
dences managed  by  one  she  kept  for  her  own 
uses.  This  happy  man  (as  the  phrase  is)  used  to 
write  very  punctually,  every  post,  letters  for  the 
mistress  to  transcribe.  He  would  sit  in  his  night- 
sown  and  slippen,  and  be  as  grave  giving  an  ac- 
count, only  charging  names,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  those  idle  reports  they  had  heard  of  such  a 
scoundrel  as  one  of  the  other  lovers  was ;  and  haw 
could  he  think  she  conld  condescend  so  low,  after 
iuch  a  fine  gentleman  as  each  of  them  ?  For  the 
fame  epistle  said  the  same  thing  to,  and  of,  every 
one  of  them.  And  so  Mr.  Secretary  and  bis  lady 
went  to  bed  with  great  order. 

*  To  be  short,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  husbands  shall 
never  make  the  figure  we  ought  in  the  imaginations 
>f  >oung  men  growing  up  in  the  world,  except 
rou  can  bring  it  about  that  a  man  of  the  town 
ball  be  as  Infamous  a  character  as  a  woman  of  the 
on-n.  But,  of  all  that  1  have  met  in  my  time, 
tommend  me  to  Betty  Dnall :  she  is  (he  wife  of  a 
ailor,  and  the  kept  mistress  of  a  man  of  quality ; 
he  dwells  with  the  latter  during  the  sea-faring  of 
be  former.  The  husband  asks  uo  questions,  sees 
lis  apartments  furnished  with  riches  not  his,  when 
te  comes  into  port,  and  the  lover  b  as  joyful  as  a 
nan  arrived  at  his  haven,  when  the  other  puts  to 
«a.  Betty  is  the  most  eminently  victorious  of  any 
^f  her  sex,  and  ought  to  stand  recorded  the  only 
Toman  of  the  age  in  which  she  lives,  who  has  pos- 
^3»ed  at  the  same  time  two  abused,  and  two  con- 
ented * 
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Cum  proitnUa  ioport 


— —  %Mm  proiaraia  topore 
Urget  membra  quies,  et  mem  ancpanderg  ludU 

pf 


PETR. 

While  sleep  oppretse*  the  tir*d  limb»,  the  mind 
Plays  without  weight,  and  Mraatons  uoconfio'd. 

raoiiGB  there  are  many  authors  who  have  written 
HI  dreants,  they  have  generally  considered  them 
m\y  as  revelations  of  what  has  already  happened 


in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  or  as  presages  of 
what  is  to  happen  in  future  periods  of  time. 

I  shall  consider  this  sulycct  in  another  light,  as 
dreamt  may  give  as  some  idea  of  the  great  excel- 
lency of  an  human  soul,  and  some  intimations  of 
its  independency  on  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  our  dreams  are  great  instancet 
of  that  activity  which  is  natural  to  the  human  soul, 
and  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  bleep  to  deaden 
or  abate.  When  the  man  appears  tired  and  worn 
out  with  the  labours  of  the  day,  this  active  part  in 
his  composition  is  still  busi^  and  unwearied. 
When  the  oigans  of  sense  want  their  doe  repose 
and  necessary  reparations,  and  the  body  is  no 
longer  able  to  keep  pace  with  that  spiritual  sub- 
stance to  which  it  IS  united,  the  soul  exerts  herself 
in  her  several  faculties,  and  continues  in  action  till 
her  partner  is  again  qualified  to  bear  her  company. 
In  this  case,  dreams  look  like  the  relaxations  and 
amusements  of  the  soul,  when  she  is  disencumbered 
of  her  machine  i  her  sports,  and  recreations,  when 
she  has  laid  her  charge  asleep. 

In  the  second  place,  dreaou  are  an  instance  of 
that  agility  and  perfection  which  h  natural  to  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  when  they  are  disengaged 
from  the  body.  The  soul  is  clogged  and  retarded 
in  her  operations,  when  she  acts  in  conjunction 
with  a  companion  that  is  so  heavy  and  unwieldy  in 
its  motions.  But  in  dreams  it  ia  wonderful  to  ob- 
serve with  what  a  spright/iness  and  alacrity  sho 
exerts  henelf.  The  slow  of  speech  make  unpre- 
meditated harangues,  or  converse  readily  in  lan- 
guages that  they  are  but  liuie  acquainted  with. 
The  grave  abound  in  pleasantries,  the  doll  in 
repartees  and  poinU  of  wit.  There  is  not  a 
mure  painful  action  of  the  mind  than  invention ; 
yet  in  dreams  it  works  with  that  ease  and  activity 
that  we  are  not  sensible  when  the  faculty  is  em- 
ployed. For  instance,  I  believe  every  one,  some 
time  or  other,  dreams  that  he  is  reading  papers*, 
books,  or  letters;  in  which  case  the  invention 
prompts  so  readily,  that  the  mind  is  imposed  upon, 
and  mistakes  its  own  suggestions  for  the  composi- 
tions of  another. 

I  shall,  under  this  head,  quote  a  passage  out  of 
the  Religio  Medici  *,  in  which  the  ingenious  author 
gives  an  account  of  himself  in  his  dreaming  and  his 
waking  thoughts.  *  We  are  somewhat  more  than 
ourselves  in  our  sleeps,  and  the  slumber  of  tho 
body  seems  to  be  but  the  waking  of  the  soul:  It 
is  the  ligation  of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason: 
and  onr  waking  conceptions  do  not  match  the  fen- 
cies  of  our  sleeps.  At  my  nativity  my  ascendant 
was  the  watery  sign  of  Scorpius :  I  was  born  in 
the  planetary  hour  of  Saturn,  and  I  think  I  have 
a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me.  I  am  no  way 
facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth  and  galliardizo 
of  company  9  yet  in  one  dream  I  can  compose  a 
whole  comedy,  behold  the  action,  apprehend  the 
jests,  and  laugh  myself  awake  at  the  conceits 
thereof.  Were  my  memory  as  faithful  as  my  rea- 
son is  then  fruitful,  I  would  never  study  but  in  my 
dreams ;  and  this  time  also  wouIJ  I  choose  for  my 
devotions ;  but  our  grosser  memories  have  then  so 
little  hold  of  our  abstracted  understandings,  ih:u 
they  forget  the  story,  and  can  only  relate  to  our 
awakened  souls  a  confused  and  broken  tale  of  that 
that  has  passed.  Thus  it  is  observed  that  men 
sometimes,  upon  the  hour  of  their  departure,  do 
speak  and  reason  above  tbemselvcb ;  for  then  the 

•  By  Sir  Tboma^  Brown,  M.  D.  author  alw  of  the  work  on 
Vulgar. Errors,  so  tretiuenUy  quotisd  by  Dr.  Johnson,  ia  kts 
Dictionary. 
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•oal  beginnini;  to  be  freed  from  the  ligaments  of 
the  body,  begins  to  reason  like  herself,  and  to  dis- 
coune  in  a  strain  above  mortality.' 

'We  may  likewise  observe,  in  the  third  place, 
that  the  passions  affect  the  mind  -with  greater 
strength  when  we  are  asleep  than  when  we  are 
awake.  Joy  and  sorrow  give  us  more  vigorous 
sensations  of  pain  or  pleasure  at  this  time  than 
any  other.  Devotion  likewise,  as  the  excellent 
antlior  above  mentioned  has  hinted,  is  in  a  very 
particolar  manner  heightened  and  inflamed,  wheto 
it  rises  in  the  soal  at  m  time  that  the  body  is  thus 
laid  at  rest.  Every  man's  experience  will  Inform 
him  in  this  matter,  though  it  is  very  probable  that 
this  may  happen  differently  in  different  constitu- 
tions. I  shall  conclude  this  head  with  the  two  fol- 
lowing problems,  which  I  shidl  leave  to  the  solu- 
tion of  my  reader.  Supposing  a  man  always  happy 
in  his  dreams,  and  miserable  in  his  waking  thoughts, 
and  that  his  life  was  equally  divided  between 
them ;  whether  would  he  be  more  happy  or  mlser- 
mble  ?  Were  a  man  a  king  in  his  dreams,  and  a 
beggar  awake,  and  dreamt  as  consequentially, 
and  in  as  continued  unbroken  schemes,  as  he  thinks 
when  awake  I  whether  he  would  be  in  reality 
B  king  or  beggar ;  or,  rather,  whether  he  would 
not  be  both? 

There  is  another  circumstance,  which  methinks 
gives  us  a  very  high  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
in  regard  to  what  passes  in  dreams:  I  mean  that 
innumerable  multitude  and  variety  of  ideas  which 
then  arise  in  her.  Were  that  active  watchful  be- 
ilig  only  conscious  of  her  own  existence  at  such  a 
time,  what  a  painfol  solitude  would  our  hoors  of 
sleep  be?  Were  the  soul  sensible  of  her  being 
alone  in  her  sleeping  moments,  after  the  same  man- 
ner that  she  is  sensible  of  it  while  awake,  the  time 
would  hang  very  heavy  on  her,  as  it  often  actu- 
ally docs  when  she  dreams  that  she  is  In  snch  soli- 
tnde. 


Senq)erque  rtiinqui 


Sola  iibi  §emper  langam  incomUata  vtdeCur 

VIRG.  JBn.  Iv.  vcr. «». 


Sbe  teemi  alone 


To  wanVer  in  her  sleep  through  w^yt  unknown, 

GuidelCM  and  dailL.'  

DXTDEN. 

But  this  observation  I  only  make  by  the  way. 
What  I  would  here  remark,  is,  that  wonderfiil 
power  in  the  sonl  of  producing  her  own  company 
on  these  occasions.  Sbe  convenes  with  numberless 
beings  of  her  own  creation,  and  is  transported  Into 
ten  thousand  scenes  of  her  own  rabing.  She  is 
herself  the  theatre,  the  actor,  and  the  beholder. 
This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  sayingwhich  1  am  infi- 
nitely pleased  with,  and  which  Plutarch  ascribes 
to  Hcraclttus,  that  all  men  whilst  they  are  awake 
are  in  one  common  world ;  bot  that  each  of  them, 
when  he  is  asleep,  is  in  a  world  of  his  own.  The 
waking  man  is  conversant  in  the  worid  of  nature : 
when  he  sleeps  he  retires  to  a  private  world  that  is 
paiticnlar  to  himBelf.  There  seems  something  in  this 
consideration  that  intimates  to  ns  a  natural  gran- 
deur and  perfection  in  the  soul,  which  is  rather  to 
be  admired  than  explained. 

I  most  not  omit  that  aignment  for  the  excellency 
of  the  sonl,  which  I  have  seen  quoted  ovt  of  Ter- 
tullian,  namely,  iu  power  of  divining  in  dreams. 
That  several  such  divinations  have  been  made,  none 
can  question,  who  believes  the  holy  writings,  or 
who  has  but  the  least  degree  of  a  common  histori- 
cal faithi  there  being  inaameiable  instaocet  of 


this  nature  in  serenl  antbon,  bach  aBdcni  r-i 
modern,  sacred  and  profane.  Whether  sach  dan 
presages,  snch  visions  of  the  night,  procard  frw 
any  latent  power  In  the  soal,  daring  tba  her  «ef 
of  abstraction,  or  from  any  rommnnifafiin  v  A 
the  Supreme  Being,  or  from  any  operatioa  of  *t^ 
ordinate  spirits,  haa  been  a  great  dispotc  aat  i 
the  learned ;  the  matter  of  tet  is,  I  thiak,  iacw- 
testable,  and  has  been  looked  apon  as  such  In  tk 
greatest  writen,  who  have  been  never  soipedd 
either  of  snpentition  or  enthMtaMi. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  soal  in  these  ioilaMi 
*It  loose  and  unfettered  from  the  botf^ . « 


is  entirely 

is  saflicient  if  she  is  not  so  far  saak 

in  matter,  nor  entangled  aad  perplexed  b  bt 

operatioos  with  such  motions  of  Mood  and  «f«a 

as  when  she  actuates  the  marhinr  in  ito 

boors.    The  corporeal  union  b 

to  give  the  mind  more  play.   The  sonl 

ed  within  herself,  and  recoven  that  ■priag  «t  J 

is  broke  and  weakened  when  she  upualu  mm  i 

concert  with  the  body. 

The  speculations  I  have  here  made,  if  ihr;  m 
not  aignments,  are  at  least  strong  ialiialiwi  ■> 
only  of  the  excellency  of  a  huaan  aooU  hm  e^ « 
independence  on  the  body;  and,  if  they  4#  m 
prove,  do  at  least  confirm  these  two  great 
which  are  established  by  many  other 
•re.Uog«her«»n,«»Ue. 

Aonisoif. 


14M88.    FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19,  Kit 


CtuttfUi  empUtt  parw.     QnmH   trgof  oeto  mm 
Ektuf 

HOR.Iat.iai.L2.nx.U 


What  doth  it  cost  ?  Not  mneb,  upon  my  wi 
How  much,  pray  f  Why,  TWv'pcuee.  Two-i 


OL 


I  FiWD,  by  several  letters  which  I  receire  ia»'' 
that  several  of  my  readers  would  be  beti^r  plarb 
to  pay  three  half-pence  for  my  paper  that  t«»- 

Eence.    The  ingenious  T.  W. «    teUs  ae  fiJ  I 
ave  deprived  him  of  the  best  part  of  hii  hns*- 
fast ;  for  that,  since  the  rise  of  my  paper,  hr  i 
forced  every  moraine  to  drink  hb  dish  of  coinr  H 
itself,  without  the  addition  of  the  Spectator,  m 
used  to  be  better  than  lace  f  to  IL    Lagp^  > 
forms  me,  very  obligingly,  that  he  never  tk»i«i 
he  should  have  disliked  any  pasnge  la  ■)  r*r^ 
but  that  of  late  there  have  been  two  verf*  a 
every  one  of  them,  which  he  coaid  heartilt  v»* 
left  out,  viz.  *  Price  Two-pence.*    I  have  a  iif^ 
from  a  soap-boiler,  who  coodoln  with  mt  '<f* 
affectionate^  upon  the  necessity  we  both  lie  r^ 
of  setting  a  higher  price  on  oar  cemssoditirs  >«' 
the  late  tax  has  been  laid  upon  them,  aad  itv'Si 
me,  when  I  write  next  on  that  sabject,  l»  ff^ ' 
word  or  two  upon  the  present  datkson  Castik  m;^ 
Bnt  there  is  none  of  these  my  comipoadcats  v^ 
writes  with  a  greater  turn  of  good  scar,  s^^ 
gance  of  expression,  than  the  gcacrom  Plil<»(^ 
who  advises  me  to  value  every  Spectator  a  •&• 
pence,  and  promises  that  be  hiawrif  aiO  tt^ 
for  above  a  hundred  of  hb 
take  it  in  at  that  price. 


*  Said  to  be  Dr.  Thomas  Walker,  bead 

terhouar-flcbool,  at  which  both  Addiaoa  a 
their  early  educatioo. 

4  The  cant  word  fcr  brandy ;  as  II  a 
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Leiien  from  the  fanale  world  are  likewiw  cooie 
iome,  in  greater  quancitiesy  npoD  the  Muae  occa- 
don:  and,  as  I  oatarally  bear  a  i^reat  deference  to 
his  part  of  onr  species,  I  am  very  glad  to  find 
fcat  those  who  approve  my  conduct  io  tbu  parti- 
»i1ar  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  who 
condemn  it.    A  large  family  of  daughters  have 
Irawn  me  up  a  very  handsome  remonstrance,  in 
rbich  they  set  forth  that  their  father  having  re^ 
Died  (o  take  in  the  Spectator,  since  the  additional 
trice  was  set  upon  it,  they  oflered  him  unani* 
ioii5ly  to  bate  him  the  article  of  bread  and  butter 
1  the  tea-table  account,  provided  the  Spectator 
light  be  served  up  to  them  every  morning  as  osual. 
Jpon  this  the  old   gentleman  being  pleased,  it 
WBM,  with  their  desire  of  improving  themselves, 
as  inanted  them  the  continuance  both  of  the 
ipectator  and  their  bread  and  butter,  having  given 
tarticQlar  orders  that  the  tea4able  shall  be  set 
i»r1h  every  morning  with  its  cntomary  bill  of 
are,  and  without  any  manner  of  defalcation.    1 
lioagfat  myself  obliged  to  mention  this  particalar, 
I  it  does  honour  to  thb  worthy  gentleman;  and  If 
he  young  lady  Lmtitia,"  who  sent  me  this  account, 
rill  acquaint  me  with  his  name,  I  will  insert  it  at 
fof^h  io  one  of  my  papers,  if  he  desires  it. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  find  out  any  expedient 
lat  might  alleviate  the  expense  which  this  my  pa- 
•cr  brings  to  any  of  my  readers  i  and,  in  order  to 
t,  most  propose  two  points  to  their  consideration, 
'"irst,  that  if  they  retrench  any  the  smallest  parti- 
alar  in  their  ordinary  expense,  it  will  easily  make 
p  the  half-penny  a  day  which  we  have  now  under 
oDsideration.    Let  a  lady  sacrifice  but  a  single 
ibbon  to  her  morning  studies,  and  it  will  be  suf- 
tcient :  let  a  family  burn  but  a  candle  a  night  less 
bn  their  usual  number,  and  they  may  take  in  the 
spectator  without  detriment  to  their  private  af- 
lirs. 

In  the  next  place,  if  my  readers  will  not  go  to 
lie  price  of  buying  my  papers  by  retail,  let  them 
ave  patience,  and  they  may  buy  them  in  the 
imp,  without  the  burthen  of  a  tax  upon  them, 
ly  speculations  when  they  are  sold  single,  like 
faierries  upon  the  stick,  are  delights  for  the  rich 
od  wealthy:  after  some  time  they  come  to  mar- 
et  in  greater  quantities,  and  are  every  ordinary 
lan's  money.  The  truth  of  it  is,  they  have  a  cer- 
un  flavour  at  their  first  appearance,  from  several 
ccidental  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  per- 
10,  which  they  may  lose  if  they  are  not  taken 
U'ly ;  but.  In  this  case,  every  reader  is  to  corni- 
er, whether  it  is  not  better  for  him  to  be  half  a 
ear  behindhand  with  the  fashionable  and  polite 
art  of  the  world,  than  to  strain  himself  beyond 
is  circumstaaces.  My  bookseller  has  now  about 
(0  thousand  of  the  third  and  fourth  Tolumes, 
bich  he  is  ready  to  publish,  having  already  disposed 
f  as  large  an  edition  both  of  ibe  fint  and  second 
olume.  As  he  is  a  person  whose  head  is  very  well 
imed  to  his  business,  he  thinks  they  would  be  a 
cry  proper  present  to  l>e  made  to  persons  at 
lirtstenings,  marriages,  visiting-days,  and  the  like 
)yfnl  solemnities,  as  several  other  books  are  fr^ 
ttently  given  at  ftnnerab.  He  has  printed  them  in 
ich  a  little  portable  volume  *,  that  many  of  them 
tay  be  ranged  together  upon  a  single  plate  |  and 
of  opinion,  that  a  salver  of  Spectators  would 
e  as  acceptable  an  entertainment  to  the  ladies  as 
salver  of  sweetmeats. 
I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  epigram 

*  The  edition  of  the  Spectator  here  slludcd  to,  duodecimo, 
'%  consists  ooly  of  sctcn  volusscs. 


lately  sent  to  the  writer  of  'the  Spectator,  after 
having  retonied  my  thanks  to  the  ingenious  author 
of  it. 

'sir, 
'  IIaviho  heard  the  following  epigram  very  much 
commended,  I  wonder  that  it  has  not  yet  had  a 
place  in  any  of  your  papers ;  I  think  the  suSrage 
of  our  poet  lanreat  should  not  be  overlooks, 
which  shows  the  opinion  he  entertains  of  your 
paper,  whether  the  notion  he  proceeds  upon  be 
true  or  false.  1  make  bold  to  convey  it  to  you, 
not  iLuowing  if  it  has  yet  come  to  your  hands. 

ON  THE  SPECTATOR. 

BT  MK.  TATE  *. 


Na$eeris 


JlUmqut  el  idem 


HORtCann. 
Toa  rite  aaotber  sod  the  same. 


ver.  !•. 


WHEN  first  the  Tatler  to  a  mote  was  turnM. 
Great  Britain  for  her  ceniort  silence  moum'd ; 
RobbM  of  lilf  iprigtitly  beams,  slie  wept  tlie  iil|bt, 
Tili  the  Spectator  rose,  and  blaz'd  as  bright. 
8o  the  firit  man  the  sun's  first  setting  view'd, 
And  sitfh'd  till  circling  dajr  his  ioys  renewM. 
Yet  tioubtful  bow  that  second  sun  to  name, 
Whether  a  bright  tucccMor,  or  the  same, 
So  we :  but  now  from  this  suspense  are  freed.       1 
Since  all  agree,  who  tx>th  with  Judgment  read,        > 
TIs  the  same  sun,  and  docs  himself  succeed.         j 


ADDISOW. 


O. 
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HOM. 


Bo^^iTtto  |uuy«  aBa^  'ftiuavMo. 

The  mighty  force  of  ooean'is  troubled  flood. 

*sni, 
*  Upon  reading  your  essay  concerning  the  Pleap 
sores  of  the  Imagination,  I  find,  among  the  three 
sources  of  those  pleasures  which  you  have  di»- 
covered,  that  greatness  is  one.  This  has  suggested 
to  me  the  reason  why,  of  all  objects  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  there  is  none  which  affects  my  imagina- 
tion so  much  as  the  sea,  or  ocean.  I  cannot  see  the 
heavings  of  this  prodigious  bulk  of  waters,  even  in 
a  calm,  without  a  very  pleasing  astonishment;  but 
when  it  i^  worked  np  in  a  tempest,  so  that  the  ho- 
rizon on  every  side  is  nothing  but  foaming  .billows 
and  floating  mountains,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  agreeable  horror  that  rises  from  such  a  pros- 
pect. A  troubled  ocean,  to  a  man  who  sails  upon 
it,  is,  I  think,  the  biggest  object  that  he  can  see  in 
motion,  and  consequently  gives  his  imagination  one 
of  the  highest  kinds  of  pleasure  that  can  arise  from 
greatness.  I  must  confess,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  survey  this  world  of  fluid  matter  without  think- 
ing on  the  hand  that  first  poured  it  out,  and  made 
a  proper  channel  for  its  reception.  Such  an  ob- 
ject naturally  raises  in  my  thoughts  the  idea  of  an 
Almighty  Being,  and  convinces  me  of  his  existence 
as  much  as  a  metaphysical  demonstration.  The 
imagination  prompts  the  understanding,  and,  by 
the  greatness  of  the  sensible  object,  produces  in  it 
the  idea  of  a  Being  who  is  neither  circumscribed 
by  time  nor  space. 

*  Nahum  Tate,  who  succeeded  ShadweU  as  poet  laureat, 
was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1659,  and  died  in  1715.— fie  was  au- 
thor of  nine  dramatic  performances ;  but  is  better  known  for 
bis  veiaion  of  the  Psalnu  of  David,  In  ooaiuactiOB  with  Dr. 
Brady,  tbsa  for  tay  other  of  his  works. 
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*  As  I  have  made  Mveral  voyages  opon  the  sea, 
I  have  often  been  tossed  in  storms,  and  on  that 
occasion  have  frequently  reflected  on  the  desrrip- 
tions  of  them  in  ancient  poets.  I  remember  Lon- 
ginus  highly  recommends  one  in  Homer,  because 
the  poet  has  not  amused  himself  with  little  fancies 
upon  the  occasion,  as  authors  of  an  inferior  genius, 
whom  he  mentions,  had  done,  but  because  be  has 
gathered  togetiier  those  circumstances  which  are 
the  roost  apt  to  terrify  the  imagination,  and  which 
really  happen  in  the  raging  of  a  tempest.  It  is  for 
the  same  reason  that  I  prefer  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  ship  in  a  storm,  which  the  Psalmist 
has  made,  before  any  other  1  have  ever  met  with. 
*^  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  sMps,  that  do 
business  in  great  waters  $  these  see  the'  works  of 
the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep.  For  be 
commandeth  and  rai&eth  the  stormy  wind,  which 
lifteth  up  the  waters  thereof.  They  mount  up  to 
the  heaven,  they  go  down  again  to  the  depths,  their 
■oul  is  melted  because  of  trouble.  They  reel  to 
and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and  are 
at  their  wit's  end.  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in 
their  trouble,  and  be  bringeth  them  out  of  their 
distresses.  He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so  that 
the  waves  thereof  arc  still.  Then  they  are  glad, 
because  they  be  quiet,  so  he  bringeth  them  unto 
their  desired  haven  ♦." 

'  By  the  way;  bow  much  more  comfortable,  as 
well  as  rational,  is  this  system  of  the  Psalmist,  than 
the  pagan  scheme  in  Virgil,  and  other  poets,  where 
one  deity  is  represented  as  raising  a  storm,  and 
another  as  laying  it  ?  Were  we  only  to  consider 
the  sublime  in  this  piece  of  poetry,  what  can  be 
nobler  than  the  idea  it  gives  us  of  the  Supreme 
Being  thus  raising  a  tumult  among  the  elements, 
and  recovering  tliem  out  of  their  confusion,  thus 
troubling  and  becalming  nature  ? 

'  Great  painters  do  not  only  give  us  landscapes 
of  gardens,  ^oves,  and  meadows,  but  very  often 
employ  their  pencils  upon  sea-pieces.  I  could  wish 
you  would  follow  their  ^^  am  pie.  If  this  small 
•ketch  may  deserve  a  place  among  your  works,  I 
shall  accompany  it  with  a  divine  ode,  made  by  a 
gentleman  upon  the  conclusion  of  his  travels : 

^  How  are  thy  servants  bleu'd,  O  liord  ; 

How  sure  is  their  defence ! 
Eternal  wisdom  to  their  guide, 

Their  help,  Omnipotence. 

"  In  foreign  realms  and  lands  remote. 

Supported  by  thy  care. 
Through  burning  climes  I  passM  unhurt, 

And  breath'd  in  telnted  air. 

"  Thy  mercy  sweetened  every  soil, 

Made  ev'ry  region  please  ; 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd, 

And  amootb'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas. 

f  Think,  O  my  soul,  devoutly  think. 

How,  with  affrighted  eyes. 
Thou  saw*stithe  wide-extended  deep 

In  all  its  borron  rise. 

*  Confusion  dwelt  In  ev*ry  tkce,    - 

And  fear  in  ev*ry  heart'; 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulfs  on  gulb^ 

Overcame  tb«  pilot's  art. 

■  Yet  then  from  «n  my  griefs,  O  Lord, 
Thy  mercy  set  me  free, 

Whilst  in  the  confidence  of  prayer, 
My  soul  took  bold  on  thee. 

■  For  though  in  dreadfbl  whirls  we  huof 
'    High  on  the  broken  wave, 
1  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  bear. 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 

•  PS.  cvii.  83,  et  9C<n. 


**  The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  T.-lir*d, 

Obedient  to  thy  will; 
Thr  sea  that  roar'd  at  thy  roamund. 

At  thy  command  was  still. 

**  In  mtdst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death. 

Thy  goodncas  Til  sdoce. 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past. 

And  humbly  hupe  for  more. 

**  My  life,  if  th<m  preserv'st  my  bCr, 

Tnv  sacrifice  shall  bej 
And  oeath.  if  death  must  be  my  doocn, 

Shall  join  my  soal  to  thee.** 


ADDISOBT. 
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Domus  et  pUicttu  uxor. 

HOR.  Od.  sir.  L  2.  m.  J 

Thy  house  and  pleasing  wire. 
CKEBCH. 

I  HATB  very  long  entertained  an  aniHflon  to  Hi* 
the  word  vrife  the  most  apieeable  and  delifkrs 
name  in  nature.    If  it  be  not  so  10  ifielf,  all  :i 
wiser  part  of  mankind,  from  the  befpaoioK  •f  > 
world  to  this  day,  has  contented  in  an  error.    % 
our  unbappiness  In  England  has  been,  tint  a  fc* 
loose  men,  of  genius  for  pleararr,  have  tvacd  . 
all  to  the  gratification  of  ungovemcd  dcsiiv%  ■ 
despite  of  good  sense,  form,  and  order;  whn,  • 
tenth,  any  satisfaction  beyond  tbe  boandarin  •'' 
reason  Is  but  a  step  towards  madness  and  fu-« 
But  is  the  sense  of  joy  and  accomplisbaentufcr 
sire  no  way  to  be  indtdged,  or  attained  ?  And  ka«' 
we  appetites  given  us  not  to  be  at  all  gniifi^; 
Yes,  certainly.    Marriage  is  an  institotioa  c3Jc» 
lated  for  a  constant  scene  of  as  nncli  drligk%  » 
our  being  is  capable  of.    Two  pciBons,  who  fen- 
chosen  each  other  out  of  all  tbe  species,  aitk  d^ 
sign  to  be  each  other's  mutual  comfort  and  m^ 
tainment,  have  in  that  action  bound  tbensclM^ 
be  good-humoured,  affable,  discreet,  forgi%ir|:,  ^■ 
tient,  and  joyful,  with  respect  to  cacli  other's  ins- 
ties  and  perfections,  to  tbe  end  of  their  liveb  V 
wiser  of  tbe  two  (and  it  always  kappein  o*e  « 
them  is  such)  will,  for  her  or  bu  own  sake,  k^n 
things  from  outrage   with   the    vtaost  surt^ 
When  this  union  is  tbos  preserved  (as  I  hmto(%r. 
said)  the  most  indifferent  circumsiance  adaiAmr^ 
delight.    Their  condition  is  an  endlew  sourr"  <* 
new  gratifications.     Tbe  married  aua  cat  m\ 
'  If  I  am  unacceptable  to  all  tbe  world  be>>. 
there  is  one  whom  I  entirely  love,  that  wiU  -^ 
ceive  me  with  joy  and  transport,  and  think  kervj 
obliged  to  double  her  kindness  and  carowiafw 
from  the  gloom  with  which  she  sees  me  vtmtk 
I  need  not  disMmble  the  sorrow  of  my  bean  ta  it 
agreeable  there ;  that  very  wrrow  qiaickeai  hr 
aff*ection.' 

This  passion  towards  each  other,  when  oact  «<f 
filed,  enters  into  the  very  coosUtmioB,  aatf  (^ 
kindness  flows  as  easily  and  silently  as  the  bl«d  it 
the  veins.  When  this  affection  is  eitfojad  «  tkt 
most  sublime  degree,  nnskilfol  eyes  ser  aodHCif 
it  I  but  when  it  u  snlject  to  be  chaaged,  uA  m 
an  allay  in  it  that  may  make  it  end  in  distaiir.  m  s 
apt  to  break  into  rage,  or  overflow  ima  tmiarK 
before  the  reH  of  the  world. 

Uxaoder  and  Viramira  are  aaoraos  wmA  )Si^' 
have  been  married  these  two  ycnni  ytti»^. 


I* 


so  much  dbtioguish  esiich' other  in  ooaipaa},  thi  •< 


your  conversation  with  the  de«r  thla0^]f*  *" 
still  put  to  a  sort  of 
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ou  address  yourself  in  ordinary  diicourBe  to 
'iramira,  the  tarns  her  head  another  way,  and 
M  answer  is  made  to  the  dear  Uxander.  If 
Ml  tell  a  merry  tale,  the  application  is  still  di- 
re trd  to  her  dear;  and  when  she  should  commend 
ou,  fche  says  to  him,  at  if  he  had  spoke  it,  *  That 
,  my  dear,  so  pretty.' — This  puts  me  to  mind  of 
hat  1  have  somewhere  read  in  the  admired  me- 
loirs  of  the  famous  Cervantes ;  where,  while  ho- 
pvt  Sancho  Pan^  is  patting  some  necessary  hum- 
le  question  concerning  Rozinante,  his  supper,  or 
1^  lodging,  the  luiight  of  the  sorrowful  countenance 
ever  improving  the  harmless  lowly  hints  of  his 
quire  to  the  poetical  conceit,  rapture,  and  flight, 
R  contemplation  of  the  dear  Dulcinea  of  his  aftec- 
iont. 

Oil  the  other  side,  Dictamnns  and  Moria  are  ever 
qoabbling;  and  you  may  observe  them,  all  the 
iroe  tlie y  are  in  company,  in  a  state  of  impatience. 
a  Uxander  and  Viramira  wish  you  all  gone,  that 
liey  may  be  at  freedom  for  dalliance :  Dictamnus 
nd  Moria  wait  your  absence,  that  they  may  speak 
heir  harsh  interpretations  on  each  other's  words 
nd  actions  daring  the  time  you  were  with  them. 

n  is  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  the  evils 
ttending  this  condition  of  life  arises  from  fashion. 
Vejadire  in  this  case  u  turned  the  wrong  way ; 
nd,  instead  of  expecting  more  happiness  &an  we 
ball  meet  with  in  it,  we  are  laughed  into  a  pre- 
possession that  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  we 
ope  for  lasting  satisfactions. 

With  all  persons  who  have  made  good  sense  the 
ale  of  action,  marriage  is  described  as  the  state 
apable  of  the  highest  human  felicity.  TuUy  has 
pistles  full  of  affectionate  pleasure,  when  he  writes 
0  his  wife,  or  speaks  of  his  children.  But,  above 
ill  the  hints  of  this  kind  I  have  met  with  in  writers 
»f  ancient  date,  1  am  pleased  with  an  epigram  of 
Uartial,  in  honour  of  the  beauty  of  his  wife  Cleo- 
MUra.  Commentators  say  it  was  written  the  day 
ifter  his  wedding-night.  When  his  spouse  was  re- 
ired  to  the  bathing-room  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
ie,  it  seems,  came  in  upon  her  when  she  was  just 
;oiDg  into  the  water.  To  her  beauty  and  carriage 
m  this  occasion  we  owe  the  following  epigram, 
ibicb  I  showed  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb  in 
rrench,  who  has  treuislated  it  as  follows,  without 
loderbtanding  the  original.  I  expect  it  will  please 
iie  Knglish  better  than  the  Latin  reader: 
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speaks  of  each  kind  of  love  with  great  justice,  and 
attributes  the  highest  praise  to  friendship ;  and  in- 
deed there  is  no  disputing  that  point, but  oy  making 
that  friendship  take  place  between  two  marriei 
persons : 

'  Hard  in  the  doubt,  and  dtffico!t  to  deem, 
When  all  three  kinds  of  love  tOKether  meet. 
And  do  dispart  the  heart  with  power  extreme, 
Whether  shall  weigh  the  balance  down ;  to  wit, 
The  dear  affection  unto  kindred  sweet. 
Or  raging  fire  of  kwe  to  womamkind, 
Or  ical  M  friends  combin'd  by  virtues  mccti 
But  of  them  all,  the  band  or  virtuous  mind 
Methinka  the  gentle  heart  should  moat  assured  bind. 

*  For  natural  affection  soon  doth  cease, 
And  quenched  is  with  Cupid's  greater  flame ! 
But  faithful  friendship  doUi  them  both  suppress, 
And  them  with  mastering  discipline  doth  tame, 
Through  thoughts  aspirins  to  eternal  fame. 
For  as  the  soul  doth  rule  to  is  earthly  mass, 
And  all  the  service  of  the  body  frame ; 
So  love  of  snuldoth  love  of  body  pass, 
No  leas  than  perfect  gold  surmounts  the  meanest  braae. 


STEELE. 


r. 


\ 


*  When  my  bright  consort,  now  nor  wife  nor  maid, 

AshamM  and  wanton,  of  embrace  afraid, 

Fled  to  the  streams*  the  streams  my  l^ir  betray'd ; 

To  my  fond  eyes  she  all  transparent  stood ; 

Slie  blusb'd  j  I  smil'd  at  the  slieht-covering  flood. 

Tlus  through  the  glass  the  lovely  lily  glows; 

Thus  through  the  ambient  gem  shines  forth  the  rose. 

i  Mw  new  charms,  and  plung'd  to  seize  my  store, 

Kiuca  1  snatch'd— the  waves  prevented  more.* 


My  friend  would  not  allow  that  this  luscious  ac- 
'4mnt  could  be  given  of  a  wife,  and  therefore  used 
be  word  consort;  which,  he  learnedly  said,  would 
erve  for  a  miitresB  as  well,  and  give  a  more  gen- 
lemanly  tarn  to  the  epigram.  But,  under  fiivonr 
)f  htoi,  and  all  other  sach  fine  gentlemen,  1  cannot 
>e  persuaded  but  that  the  passion  a  bridegroom 
us  for  a  vlrtaoai  young  woman,  will,  by  little  and 
Jttle,  grow  into  friendship,  and  then  it  is  ascended 
A  a  higher  pleasure  than  it  was  in  its  first  fervour. 
Without  this  happens,  he  is  a  very  unfortunate  man 
who  has  entered  into  this  state,  and  left  the  habi- 
tudes of  life  he  might  have  enjoyed  with  a  faithful 
[riend.  Bat  when  the  wife  proves  capable  of  fill- 
ing serious  as  well  as  joyous  hours,  she  brings  hap- 
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^—'DigtM  taUs/briuna  rttMt. 

VIRG.  JEn.  ill.  ver.  311. 

A  just  reverse  of  fortune  oo  him  waits. 

It  is  common  with  me  to  ran  from  book  to  book« 
to  exercise  my  mind  with  many  objects,  and  qua* 
lify  myself  for  my  daily  labours.  After  an  hour 
spent  in  this  loitering  way  of  reading,  something 
will  remain  to  be  food  to  the  imagination.  Tha 
writings  that  please  me  most  on  such  occasions  are 
stories,  for  the  truth  of  which  there  is  good  au- 
thority. The  mind  of  man  is  naturally  a  lover  of 
justice  I  and  when  we  read  a  story  wherein  a  cri- 
minal is  overtaken,  in  whom  there  is  no  quality 
which  is  the  object  of  pity,  the  soul  enjoys  a  ceiw 
tain  revenge  for  the  offence  done  to  its  nature,  in 
the  wicked  actions  committed  in  the  preceding 
part  of  the  history.  This  will  be  better  understood 
by  the  reader  from  the  following  narration  itself, 
than  from  any  thing  which  I  can  say  to  intro- 
duce it. 

Wasir  Charles,  Duke  of  Boigundy,  soraaiBed  tha 
Bold,  reigned  over  spacious  dominions  now  swal- 
lowed up  by, the  p«wer  of  France,  he  heaped 
many  favours  and  honoors  upon  Claudita  Rl^n- 
sault,  a  German,  who  had  served  him  in  his  wars 
against  the  insnlts  of  his  neighbours.  A  great  part 
of  Zealand  was  at  that  time  in  luiyection  to  that 
dukedom.  The  prince  himself  was  a  person  of 
singular  hunupnity  and  justice.  Rhynsault,  with  no 
other  real  quality  than  courage,  had  dissimulation 
enough  to  pass  upon  his  generoui  and  unsuspicious 
master  for  a  penon  of  blunt  honesty  and  fidelity, 
without  any  vice  that  could  bias  him  from  the 
execution  of  justice.  His  highness,  prepossessed 
to  his  advantage,  upon  the  decease  of  the  governor 
of  his  chief  town  of  Zealand,  gave  Rhynsault  that 
command.  He  was  not  long  s^ted  in  that  govern- 
ment, before  be  cast  his  eyes  upon  Sapphira,  a 
woman  of  exqu'isite  beauty,  the  wife  of  Paul  Dan- 
velt,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  4hc  city  imder  his  pro. , 
lection  and  government.  Rhynsault  was  a  man 
of  a  warm  constitution,  and  violent  inclination  to 
women,  and  not  unskilled  in  the  soft  arts  which 
win  their  favour.  He  knew  what  it  was  to  ei\joy 
the  satisfactions  which  are  reaped  from  the  pos- 


piaess   nnksown   to   friendship  itself.     Spenser  1  session  of  beauty,  but  was  an  ntter  stranger  to  the 
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decencies,  hononn,  and  dd&cacies,  that  attend  the 
pasrion  towards  them  in  elegant  minds^  However, 
ne  had  so  much  of  the  world,  that  he  had  a  great 
ghare  of  the  language  which  usually  prevails  upon 
the  weaker  part  of  that  sex ;  and  he  coold  with  hb 
tongue  utter  a  passion  with  which  bis  heart  was 
wholly-  untouched.  He  was  one  of  those  brutal 
minds  which  can  be  gratified  with  the  violation  of 
innocence  and  beauty,  without  the  least  pity,  pas- 
sion, or  love  to  that  with  which  they  are  so  much 
delighted.  Ingratitude  is  a  vice  inseparable  from 
a  lustful  man ;  and  the  possession  of  a  woman  by 
him,  who  has  no  thought  but  allaying  a  passion 
painful  to  himself,  is  necessarily  followed  by  dis- 
taste and  aversion.  Rhynsault,  being  resolved  to 
accomplish  his  will  on  the  wife  of  Danvelt,  left  no 
arts  untried  to  get  into  a  familiarity  at  her  bouse; 
but  she  knew  his  character  and  disposition  too 
well,  not  to  shun  all  occasions  that  might  ensnare 
her  into  bis  conversation.  The  governor,  despair- 
ing of  success  by  ordinary  means,  apprehended  and 
imprisoned  her  husband,  under  pretence  of  an  in- 
formation, that  he  was  guilty  of  a  correspondence 
with  the  enemies  of  the  duke  to  betray  the  town 
into  their  possession.  This  design  had  its  desired 
effect;  and  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Danvelt, 
the  day  before  that  which  was  appointed  for  his 
execution,  presented  herself  in  the  hall  of  the  go- 
vernor's house;  and,  as  be  passed  throagh  the 
apartment,  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and,  holding 
bn  knees,  beseeched  bis  mercy.  Rhynsault  beheld 
her  with  a  dissembled  satisfaction ;  and,  assoming 
an  air  of  thought  and  authority,  he  bid  her  arise, 
and  told  her  she  most  follow  him  to  his  closet ;  and, 
asking  her  whether  she  knew  the  band  of  the  letter 
he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket,  went  from  her,  leaving 
this  admonition  aloud ;  *  If  yoa  will  save  yoar 
husband,  yon  must  give  me  an  account  of  all  you 
know  without  prevarication ;  for  every  body  is 
satisfied  be  was  too  fond  of  yon  to  be  able  to  bide 
from  you  the  names  of  the  rest  of  the  consplraton, 
or  any  other  particulan  whatsoever.'  He  went  to 
his  closet,  and  soon  after  the  ladv  was  sent  for  to 
an  audience.  The  servant  knew  hb  distance  when 
matters  of  state  were  to  be  debated ;  and  the  gen 
▼emor,  laying  aside  the  air  with  which  be  Imd 
appeared  in  public^  began  to  be  the  supplicant,  to 
rally  an  aflliction,  which  it  was  in  her  power  easily 
to  remove,  and  relieve  an  innocent  man  from  his 
imprisonment.  She  easily  perceived  his  intention ; 
and,  bathed  in  tears,  began  ttf  deprecate  to  wicked 
a  design.  Lust,  like  ambition,  takes  all  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  a^d  body  into  its  service  and  sob- 
jection.  Her  becoming  tears,  her  honert  angaisb, 
the  wringing  of  her  hands,  and  the  many  changes 
of  her  posture  and  figure  in  the  veheoence  of 
speaking,  were  but  so  many  attitudes  in  which  be 
beheld  her  beauty,  and  further  incentives  of  his 
dedre.  All  humanity  was  lost  in  that  one  appe- 
tite, and  be  signified  to  her  In  so  many  plain  terms, 
that  he  was  unhappy  till  he  had  possosed  her,  and 
nothing  less  should  be  the  price  of  her  husband^ 
life:  and  she  must,  before  the  following  noon, 
pronounce  the  death,  or  enlargement,  of  Danvelt 
After  this  notification,  when  he  saw  Sapphira 
enough  again'  distrnctoi,  to  make  the  subject  of 
their  discourse  to  common  eyes  appear  different 
from  what  it  was,  lie  called  servants  to  conduct 
her  to  the  gate.  Loaded  with  insupportable  afllic- 
tion, she  immediately  repairs  to  her  husband ;  and, 
liaving  signified  to  his  gaolen  that  she  had  a  pro> 
posal  to  make  to  her  husband  from  the  governor, 
she  was  left  alone  with  him,  revealed  to  him  all 
that  had  passedi  and  represented  the  endless  coa 


flict  she  was  in,  between  lore  to  his  poiss,  a-' 
flddity  to  his  bed.    It  it  easy  to  iiHgiBe  the  tlr^ 
aflliction  this  honest  pair  was  in  apoa  mch  as  *■ 
cident,  in  lives  not  used  to  any  bat  ordiasn  •• 
currences.    The  man  was  bridled  byfhaMt  tr 
speaking  what  his  fear  prompted,  upon  s»  an'  - 
approad  of  death ;  but  let  fall  wonb  that  **n  'f. 
to  her,  he  should  not  think  her  pottalcd,  ts^.' 
she  had  not  yet  confessed  to  him  that  the  tfl^r^-' 
had  violated  her  person,  since  be  knew  hrr  » * 
had  no  part  in  the  action.    She  parted  froo  i- 
with  this  oblique  permission  to  save  a  Ufe  W  u. 
not  resolution  enough  to  resign  for  the  lafef* 
hb  honour. 

The  next  morning  the  unhappy  Sappbin  aurvw 
ed  the  governor,  and,  being  led  into  a  rro- 
apartment,  submitted  to  hb  desires.  Kb\tf  s  - 
commended  her  charms,  claimed  a  familariiv  1" 
what  had  passed  between  them,  and  with  u  • 
of  gaiety,  in  the  language  of  a  gallant,  M  ^ 
return  and  take  her  husband  out  of  prbM :  >& 
continned  be,  my  fair  one  must  not  be  efffsH 
that  1  have  taken  care  he  shoidd  not  be  aa  m'^ 
ruption  to  our  future  assignations.  Thece  last  v«  -4 
foreboded  what  she  fovnd  when  she  easae  i«  n* 
gaol— her  husband  executed  by  the  order  of  B>«> 
sault ! 

It  was  remarkable,  that  the  wosaan,  who  vn  L 
of  tears  and  lamentations  during  the  whale  c««v 
of  her  affliction^  uttered  neither  sigh  nor  ooaipUaL 
but  stood  fixed  with  grief  at  this  cooBBmBttfi«rf 
her  adsfortunes.  She  betook  henelf  te  ber  abei/: 
and,  after  Imving  In  solitnde  paid  her  detwioo- 
Him  who  is  the  avenger  of  tnnoceaee,  she  irfir- 
privately  to  court.  Her  person,  and  a  eertab  (n^ 
dear  of  sorrow  negligent  of  forma,  gained  ^  p» 
sage  into  the  presence  of  the  doke  her  wtcrti 
As  soon  ns  she  came  into  the  preaeoce,  fhr  bnl* 
forth  into  the  f<dlowing words:  *  Behold,  Om^ 
Charies,  a  wretch  weary  of  life,  thoaigh  it  ta^ » 
ways  been  spent  with  innocence  aad  viftae.  It  % 
not  In  your  power  to  redress  my  Iqjafies,  hat  it  • 
to  avenge  them.  And  if  the  protectioe  of  thr  4* 
tressed,  aad  the  punishment  of  oppremon,  1«aiai 
worthy  a  prince,  I  bring  Ibe  lUke  of  Bsip^ 
ample  matter  for  doing  hooonr  to  hb  owa  gn: 
name,  and  wiping  infhmy  off  frMO  mine.* 

When  she  had  spoken  thb,  *e  dehfend  ^ 
duke  a  paper  redting  her  story.  He  real  it  «^ 
all  the  emotions  thai  indignatieB  aad  phvcsdi 
raise  in  a  prince  jealous  of  hb  honour  b  v 
behaviour  of  hit  oflfeen,  and  prosperity  af » 
sabjects. 

Upon  an  appointed  day,  Rbynsaalt  wai  s(si  f^ 
to  court,  aad,  in  the  presence  ofa  few  of  the  t^ 
ell,  confronted  by  Sapphira. 

lady?   I 


'  Do  you  know  that 

he  could  recover  hb  sarprbe,  'told  the  dskr  Ir 
would  Bsarry  her,  if  hb  hMac«  would  pbw* 
think  that  a  reparatioo.  The  dake  sesmal  <* 
tented  with  thb  answer,  and  slood  bydvinc  ^ 


ii 


Idil 
ofh(r,«iiba 

taWriA* 


immediate  solemaiatfioa  of  the 
coociosion  of  it  he  told  Rhynaaait,  * 
have  done  as  coastmlned  by  my 
BOt  be  satisfied  of  your  klad 
yoo  sign  a  gift  of  yoar  whole 
yoar  decease.    To  the 

dnke  was  a  witness.     

executed,  the  dake  taiaed  to  the  hitfy»  ^^ 
her,  *  It  now  renmlns  fiar  aae  la 
possession  of  vrhat  yoar  ha 
bestowed  on  von;*  and  oricrei  tht 
execution  of  Rhynnult. 


49^. 
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rM9S.  WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  84, 1712. 


Qiiiequid  at  b<mi  morU  ievUaU  tzHnguitur, 

8ENECA. 


Levity  of  behariour  if 
Tirtuoiu. 


the  btne  of  all  that  !•  good  and 


'  DEAR  HIU  ■PECTATOR,  <Timbridge,  tkpL  18. 

I  AM  a  yoQDf  woman  of  eightecD  yean  of  age, 
od  I  do  assure  yoo  a  maid  of  nivpotted  repata- 
OD,  founded  npon  a  very  careful  carriage  io  all 
ly  looks,  words,  and  actions.  At  the  same  time 
must  own  to  yon,  that  it  is  wHb  mnch  constraint 
)  flesh  and  blood  that  my  behavioar  is  so  strictly 
Teproachable ;  for  1  am  natorally  addicted  to 
tirth,  to  gaiety,  to  a  free  air,  to  motion,*  and 
adding.  Now,  what  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
Dxiety,  and  is  some  diKOuragement  in  the  ponuit 
f  Tirtuc,  is,  that  the  young  women  who  ran  into 
reater  freedoms  with  the  men  are  more  taken 
otice  of  than  I  am.  The  men  are  such  unthink- 
ig  sots,  that  they  do  not  prefer  her  who  restrains 

II  her  passions  and  alTectioos,  and  keeps  much 
rithin  the  boonds  of  what  is  lawful,  to  her  who 
oes  to  the  utmost  verge  of  innocence,  and  parlies 
t  the  very  brink  of  vice,  whether  she  shall  be  a 
rife  or  a  mistress.  But  I  most  appeal  to  your 
peclatoriaJ  wisdom,  who,  I  find,  have  passed  very 
luch  of  your  time  in  the  study  of  woman,  whether 
lui  is  not  a  most  unreasonable  proceeding.  I 
ave  read  somewhere  that  Hpbbes  of  Malmesbnry 
■erts,  that  continent  persons  have  more  of  what 
bey  contain  than  those  who  give  a  loose  to  their 
tsires.  According  to  this  rale,  let  there  be  equal 
ge,  equal  wit,  and  equal  good-humour,  in  the  wo- 
aao  of  prudence,  and  her  of  liberty,  what  stores 
as  he  to  expect  who  takes  the  former  ?  What  re- 
use must  he  be  contented  with  who  chooses  the 
atter  ?  Well,  but  I  sat  down  to  write  to  you  io 
tnt  my  indignation  against  several  pert  creatures, 
Fho  4re  addressed  to  and  courted  in  this  place, 
rhile  poor  I,  and  two  or  three  like  me,  are  wholly 
loregarded.  * 

*  £very'one  of  these  affect  gaining  the  hearts  of 
rour  sex.  This  is  generally  attempted  by  a  parti- 
rnlar  manner  of  carrying  themselves  with  famU 
itrity.  Glycera  has  a  dancing  walk,*  and  keeps 
ime  io  her  ordinary  gaiL  Chloe,  her  sister,  who 
i  onwilling  to  interrapt  her  conquests,  comes  into 
he  room  before  her  with  a  familiar  ran.  Dolcissa 
akes  advantage  of  the  approach  of  the  winter, 
ud  has  introduced  a  very  pretty  shiver  {  closing 
ip  her  shoolden,  and  shrinking  as  she  moves.  All 
hat  are  in  this  mode  carry  their  fans  between  both 
onds  before  them.  Dulcissa  herself,  who  is  author 
)f  this  air,  adds  the  pretty  ran  to  it ;  and  has  also, 
^hen  she  is  in  very  good  humour,  a  taking  fami- 
iarity  in  throwing  herself  into  the  lowest  seat  in 
he  room,  and  letting  her  hooped  petticoats  fiill 
vith  a  lucky  decency  about  her.  I  know  she  prac- 
lises  this  way  of  sitting  down  in  her  chamber;  and 
indeed  she  does  it  as  well  as  you  may  have  seen 
ui  actress  fail  down  dead  in  a  tragedy.  Not  the 
least  indecency  in  her  posture.  If  you  have  ob- 
M^rved  what  pretty  carcases  are  carried  off  at  the 
end  of  a  verse  at  the  theatre,  it  will  give  yon  a 
notion  bow  Dulcissa  plumps  into  a  chair.  Here  is 
a  little  country  girl  that  is  very  cunning,  that  makes 
ber  use  of  being  young  and  unbred,  and  outdoes 
the  ensnaren,  who  are  almost  twice  her  age.  The 
&ir  (hat  she  takes  is  to  come  into  company  after  a 
vralk,  and  is  Tory  successfully  oat  of  breath  upon 


occasion.  Her  mother  Is  in  the  secret,  and  calls 
her  romp,  and  then  looks  round  to  see  what  young 
men  stare  at  her. 

'  It  would  take  up  more  than  can  come  into  one 
of  your  papers,  to  enumerate  all  the  pjirticular  ain 
of  the  younger  company  in  this  placo.  But  I  can- 
not omit  Dulceorella,  whose  manner  is  the  most 
indolent  imaginable,  but  still  as  watchful  of  con- 
quest as  the  busiest  virgin  among  us.  She  has  a 
peculiar  art  of  staring  at  a  young  fellow,  till  she 
sees  she  has  got  him,  and  inflamed  him  by  so  much 
observation.  When  she  sees  she  has  him,  and  he 
begins  to  toss  his  head  upon  it,  she  is  immediately 
short-sighted,  and  labours  to  observe  what  he  is  at 
a  distance,  with  her  eyes  half  shut.  Thus  the  cap- 
tive that  thought  her  first  struck,  is  to  make  very 
near  approaches,  or  be  wholly  disregarded.  This 
artifice  has  done  more  execution  than  ^  the  ogling 
of  the  rest  of  the  women  here,  with  the  ntmott 
variety  of  half-glances,  attentive  heedlessnesMs, 
childish  inadvertencies,  haughty  contempts,  or  arti- 
ficial oversights.  After  I  have  said  thus  much  of 
ladles  among  us  who  fight  thus  regularly,  I  am  to 
complain  to  yon  of  a  set  of  familiar  romps,  who 
have  broken  through  all  common  rules,  and  have 
thought  of  a  very  effectual  way  of  showing  moro 
charms  than  all  of  us.  These,  Mr.  Spectator,  are 
the  swingers.  You  are  to  know  these  careiem 
pretty  creatures  are  very  innocents  again ;  and  It 
is  to  be  no  matter  what  they  do,  for  it  is  all  harm- 
less freedom.  They  get  on  ropes,  as  you  must  have 
seen  the  children,  od^  are  swung  by  their  men 
visitants.  The  jest  is,  that  Mr.  Sudh-a-one  caa 
name  the  colour  of  Mrs.  SuclMuone's  stockings  | 
and  she  tells  him  he  is  a  lying  thief,  so  he  is^  and 
fidl  of  roguery;  and  she  wiil  Uky  a  wager,  and  her 
sister  shall  tell  the  troth  if  he  says  r^t,  and  be 
cannot  tell  what  colour  her  garters  are  of.  In  this 
diversion  there  are  very  many  pretty  shrieks,  not 
so  mnch  for  fear  of  falling,  as  that  their  petticoats 
should  untie.;  for  there  is  a  great  care  had  to  avoids 
improprieties;  and  the  lover  who  swings  the  lady 
is  to  tie  her  clothes  very  close  with  his  hatband, 
before  she.admits  him  to  throw  up  her  heels. 

'  Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  except  you  can  note  these 
wantonaesses  in  their  beginnings,  and  bring  us  so- 
ber girls  into  observation,  there  is  no  help  for  it; 
we  must  swim  with  the  tide;  the  coquettes  are  too 
powerful  a  party  for  us.  To  look  into  the  niorit 
of  a  regular  and  well-behaved  woman  b  a  slow 
things  A  loose  trivial  song  gains  the  affections, 
when  a  vnse  homily  is  not  attended  to.  There  is 
no  other  way  but  to  make  war  npon  them,  or  we 
must  go  over  to  them.  As  for  my  part,  I  will  show 
all  the  world  it  b  not  for  want  of  diarms  that  I 
stand  so  long  unasked:  and  if  you  do  not  take 
measures  for  the  immediate  redress  of  us  rigids,  as 
the  fellows  call  us,  I  can  move  with  a  speaking 
mien,  can  look  significantly,  can  lisp^  can  trip, 
can  ioll,  can  start,  can  blush,  can  rage,  can  weep, 
if  I  must  do  it,  and  can  be  frighted  as  agreeably 
as  any  she  in  England.  AH  which  is  humbly  sub> 
mittcd  to  your  spectatorial  consideration,  with  all 
humility,  by 

^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*'  MATILDA  MOHAIR.* 


STEELE. 


r. 
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N»  493.    THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25, 171«. 


QuaUm  eomnundes  etiam  atque  eilam  adspice,  nt  via* 
Incutiant  aUena  tibi  pcccata  pudorerr^. 

HOR.  Ep.  xviii.  1. 1,  ver.  76. 

Commead  not,  till  a  man  if  throughly  known : 
A  rascal  praU^d,  you  make  his  faults  your  wrn. 

ANON. 

It  is  DO  UDpleasant  matter  of  specnlation  to  cod- 
jider  the  recommendatory  epistles  that  pass  round 
this  town  from  hand  to  halod,  and  the  abuse  people 
pot  upon  one  another  in  tlmt  kind.  It  is  indeed 
come  to  that  pass,  that,  instead  of  being  the  testi- 
mony of  merit  in  the  person  recommended,  the 
true  reading  of  a  letter  of  this  sort  is,  *  The  bearer 
hereof  is  so  uneasy  to  me,  that  it  will  be  an  act  of 
charity  in  yon  to  take  him  off  my  hands ;  whether 
yon  prefer  him  or  not,  it  is  all  one;  for  I  have  no 
manner  of  kindness  for  trim,  or  obligation  to  him 
or  his ;  and  do  what  yon  please  as  to  that.'  As 
negligent  as  men  are  in  this  respect,  a  point  of 
honour  is  concerned  in  it ;  and  there  is  nothing  a 
man  should  be  more  ashamed  of,  than  passing  a 
worthless  creature  into  the  service  or  interests  of 
a  man  who  has  never  injured  you.  The  women 
indeed  are  a  little  too  keen  in  their  resentments  to 
trespass  often  this  way :  but  yon  shall  sometimes 
know,  that  the  mistress  and  the  maid  shall  quarrel, 
and  give  each  other  very  free  language,  and  at  last 
the  lady  shall  be  pacified  to  turn  her  out  of  doon, 
and  give  her  a  very  good  word  to  any  body  else. 
Hence  it  is  that  you  see,  in  a  year  and  half's  time, 
the  same  face  a  domestic  in  all  parts  of  the  town. 
Good-breeding  and  good-nature  lead  people  in  a 
great  measure  to  this  injustice :  when  suitors  of  no 
consideration  will  have  confidence  enough  to  press 
upon  their  superiors,  those  in  power  are  tender  of 
speaking  the  exceptions  they  have  against  them, 
and  are  mortgaged  into  promises  out  of  their  im- 
patience of  importnnity.  In  this  latter  case,  it 
would  be  a  very  useful  inquiry  to  know  the  history 
of  recommendations.  There  are,  you  must  know, 
certain  abettors  of  this  way  of  torment,  who  make 
it  a  profession  to  manage  the  afiTairs  of  candidates. 
These  gentlemen  let  out  their  impudence  to  their 
clients,  and  supply  any  defective  recommendation, 
by  informing  how  such  and  such  a  man  is  to  be 
attacked.  They  will  tell  you,  get  the  least  scrap 
from  Mr.  Snch-apone,  and  leave  the  rest  to  them. 
When  one  of  these  undertakers  have  your  buuness 
in  hand,  you  may  be  sick,  absent  in  town  or 
country,  and  the  patron  shall  be  worried,  or  you 
prevail.  I  remember  to  have  been  shown  a  een- 
tleman  some  years  ago,  who  punished  a  whole 

?eopIe  for  their  facility  in  giving  their  credentials, 
'his  penon  had  belonged  to  a  regiment  which  did 
duty  in  the  West  Indies,  and  by  the  mortality  of 
the  place  happened  to  be  commanding  ofiicer  in 
the  colony.  He  oppressed  his  subjects  with  great 
frankness,  till  he  became  sensible  that  he  was 
heartily  hated  by  every  man  under  his  command. 
When  he  had  carried  his  point  to  be  thus  detest- 
able, in  a  pretended  fit  of  dishumour,  and  feigned 
■neasiness  of  living  where  he  found  he  was  so 
universally  unacceptable,  he  communicated  to  the 
chief  inhabitants  a  design  he  had  to  return  for 
England,  provided  they  would  give  him  ample 
(estimoniab  of  their  approbation.  The  planters 
came  into  it  to  a  man,  and  in  proportion  to  his 
deserving  the  quite  contrar},  the  words  justice, 
generosity,  and  courage,  were  inserted  In  his  q)m- 


mission,  not  omitting  the  general  gMi4ikiij 
people  of  all  conditions  in  the  ootoar.    Thr  r^ 
tleman  returns  for  England,  and  wiihia  lev  sjl  • 
after  came  back  to  them  their  govcraar, «  t 
strength  of  their  own  te>timooial&> 

Such  a  rebuke  as  this  cannoc  indeed  Ion;  « 
easy  recommenden,  in  the  ordinary  ooanc  o*  l  "^ 
from  ooe  hand  to  another;  but  bow  wocU ;  a 
bear  to  have  it  said  to  him,  *  the  penoa  I  too«  r 
confidence  on  the  credit  you  gave  bim,  kw  f '**. 
false,  unjust,  and  has  not  answered  aay  vv  -* 
character  you  gave  me  of  him  V 

I  cannot  but  conceive  very  good  hopr«  •:  2i 
rake  Jack  Toper  of  the  Temple,  for  aa  ^  * 
scmpuloosnes  in  this  point.  A  rrieiid  of  j'«  -.- 
Ing  with  a  servant  that  had  fuiiiiejl%  litril  : ' 
Jack,  and  having  a  mind  to  take  inm,  »eni  u  m 
to  know  what  faults  the  fellow  had,  einc«  he " 
not  please  such  a  careless  fellow  a*  he  Ha* :  i» 
answer  was  as  follows: 

'  sin, 
*  Thomas  that  lived  with  me  waa  tamed  avs* ' 
cause  he  was  too  good  for  me.  You  kaov  I  - 
in  taverns ;  he  is  an  orderly  sober  f«scal,aod  uj^ 
much  to  sleep  in  an  entry  until  two  in  thr  r.#> 
ing.  He  told  ;ne  one  day,  when  he  was  Ct^  : 
me,  that  he  wondered  I  was  not  dead  before  «  » 
since  I  went  to  dinner  in  the  evening,  and  vrs  .• 
supper  at  t%vo  in  the  morning.  We  wrrr  <oui 
down  Essex-street  one  night  a  little  flasterel  -Jf 
I  was  giving  him  the  word  to  alarm  the  mna,  ■ 
had  the  impudence  to  tell  me  it  was  agaio4  f 
law.  You  that  are  married,  and  live  one  4 a.  a  f 
another  the  same  way,  and  so  on  the  whoir  b«a. 
I  dare  say  will  like  him,  and  he  will  o  *  £iv  ■ 
have  his  meat  in  due  season.  Tiie  fellow  »  s^ 
tainly  very  honest.    My  service  to  yoor  UA%. 

'Yows 

•i.T. 

Now  this  was  very  fair  dealing.  Jack  ^^ 
very  well,  that  though  the  love  of  order  a.U'  * 
man  very  awkward  In  his  equipage,  it  «a»  a  (}> 
luable  quality  among  the  queer  people  mko  •« 
by  rule;  and  had  too  much  good  sense  saJ  ;*^ 
nature  to  let  the  fellow  starve,  becaase  be  «»>  •• 
fit  to  attend  his  vivacities. 

I  shall  end  this  discourse  with  a  letter  9(  rf.» 
mendation  from  Uofbcc  to  Clandias  Nrrou  W 
will  see  in  that  letter  a  slowness  to  ask  a  fa»"  • 
a  strong  reason  for  being  unable  to  deoi  kht^ 
word  any  longer,  and  that  it  is  &  service  tot^t^ 
son  to  whom  he  recommends,  to  eoaply  viik  •'- 
is  asked:  all  which  are  necessary  cutuamMjr^ 
both  in  justice  and  good-breedivg,  if  a  uma  v»  « 
ask  so  as  to  have  reason  to  complain  of  a  'r*  > 
and  indeed  a  man  should  not  in  strictaeis  ^  t^ 
wise.  In  hopes  the  authority  of  Hosacr,  «J» ; 
fecUy  ttoderstoud  how  to  live  with  great  Bk*.**'' 
have  a  good  effect  towards  amend iag  tk«  (^  •-* 
in  people  of  condition,  and  the  confidetor  •('  '  ** 
who  apply  to  them  without  naerit»  I  hive  tr^ 
lated  the  epistle. 


TO  CL  AUDI  OS  HBXO. 


SIR, 


'  Septimus,  who  waits  upon  you  with  tkis  *•*''* 
well  acquainted  with  the  place  you  air  pks^«  -* 
allow  me  in  your  friendship.    For  nhra  ^  "^ 


seeches  me  to  recommend  him  to  >«tf  •«''•  ' 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  received  b^  veui  «^  " 
dclicata  In  the  choice  of  yaw  fnmit  lai**^ 


494^ 
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d,  he  knows  oar  inlimacy,  and  andentands  my 
Hlity  to  terite  him  better  tbaa  I  do  myaelf.  1 
ive  defended  ayielf  af^ost  his  ambitioo  to  be 
mn,  as  long  as  I  possibly  could  {  but  fearing  the 
iputation  of  hiding  my  power  in  yon  out  of  mean 
d  telBsh  considerMions,  I  am  at  kut  prevailed 
on  to  give  yon  this  trouble.  Thos,  to  avoid  the 
pcitraace  of  a  greater  faulty  I  have  pnt  on  this 
nfidence.  If  yon  can  for^ve  thSf  traosgremion 
modesty  in  behalf  of  a  friend,  receive  thb  gen- 
man  into  your  interests  and  friendship,  and  take 
from  me  that  he  is  an  honest  and  a  brave  nan.' 


rrEELb 


r. 


r4d4.    FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26,  I7I2. 

tgriiudlntm  laudare,  unam  rtm  maxime  detatabilem, 
quorum  at  tandem  phUotophorum  t 

CICERO. 

rbat  kind  of  philowphy  U  it,  to  extol  mctsDcboly,  the 
roost  dettatible  thing  io  nature  i 

louT  an  age  ago^  It  was  the  fashion  In  England, 
'every  one  that  would  be  thought  religions,  to 
ow  as  much  sanctity  as  possible  into  his  face, 
1  in  particular  to  abstain  from  all  appearances 
mirth  and  pleasantry,  which  were  looked  upon 
the  marks  of  a  carnal  mlnd«  The  saint  was  of 
iorrowful  countenance,  and  generally  eaten  op 
tb  Sipleen  and  melancholy.  A  gentleman,  who 
8  lately  a  great  ornament  to  the  learned  world  «, 
I  diverted  me  more  than  once  with  an  account 
(he  reception  which  he  met  with  from  a  very 
nous  independent  minister,  who  was  head  of  a 
ilegef  in  those  times.  This  gentleman  was  then 
roung  ad  venturer  in  the  republic  of  letten,  and 
t  fittrd  out  for  the  university  with  a  good  cargo 

Latin  and  Greek.  His  friends  were  resolved 
i  be  should  try  his  fortune  at  an  election  which 
s  drawing  near  in  the  college,  of  which  the  iode- 
iHient  minister  whom  I  have  before  mentioned 
4  governor.  The  youth,  according  to  custom, 
ited  on  him  in  order  to  be  examined.  He  was 
cived  at  the  door  by  a  servant  who  was  one  of 
tt  gloomy  generation  that  were  then  in  fashion. 
'  conducted  him,  with  great  silence  and  serlous- 
is.  to  a  long  gallery,  which  was  darkened  at 
M-day,  and  had  only  a  single  candle  burning  in 

After  a  short  stay  in  this  melancholy  apart- 
nt,  he  was  led  into  a  chamber  hung  with  black, 
ere  he  entertained  himself  for  some  time  by  the 
nmering  of  a  taper,  until  at  length  the  head  of 

college  came  out  io  him,  from  an  inner  room, 
th  half  a  dozen  nightcaps  upon  his  head,  and 
igioQs  horror  in  his  countenance.  The  young' 
0  trembled :  but  his  fears  increased,,  when,  in* 
>d  of  heing  asked  what  progress  he  liad  made  in 
miog,  he  was  examined  how  he  abounded  in 
«r.  His  Latin  and  Greek  stood  him  in  little 
^ ;  he  was  to  give  an  accouat  only  of  the  state 
bit  MMil;  whether  he  was  of  the  number  of  the 
ct;  what  was  the  occasion  of  his  conversion) 
»n  what  day  of  the  month  and  hour  of  the  day 
Ittppcned^how  it  was  carried  on,  and  when 
spieled.    The  whole  examinattoo  was  lummed 

with  one  short  question,  namely,  whether  he 
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was  prepared  for  death?  The  boy,-  who  had  beea 
bred  up  by  honest  parents,  was  frighted  out  of  hit 
wits  at  the  solemnity  of  the  proceeding,  and  by'the 
last  dreadful  interrogatory ;  so  that,  upon  making 
his  escape  out  of  the  house  of  mourning,  he  could  . 
never  be  brought  a  second  time  to  the  examina- 
tion, as  not  bdng  able  to  go  through  the  terrors 
of  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  form  and  outside  of 
religion  is  pretty  well  worn  out  among  us,  there 
are  many  persons  who,  by  a  natural  uncheerfulness 
of  heart,  mi>taken  notions  of  piety,  or  weakness 
of  understanding,  love  to  indulge  this  uucomfort- 
able  way  of  life,  and  give  up  themselves  a  prey 
to  grief  and  melancholy.  Superstitious  fears  and 
groundless  scruples  cnt  them  imT  from  the  pleasures 
of  conversation,  and  all  those  social  entertainments, 
which  are  not  only  innocent,  but  laudable:  as  if 
mirth  was  made  for  reprobates,- and  cheerfulness  of 
heart  denied  those  who  are  the  only  persons  that 
have  a  proper  title  to  it. 

Sombrius  is  one  of  these  sons  of  sorrow*  He 
thinks  himself  obliged  in  duty  Xo  be  sad  and  dis- 
consolate. He  loolu  on  a  sudileo  fit  of  laughter  as 
a  breach  of  his  baptismal  vow.^  An  innocent  jest 
startles  him  like  blasphemy^  Tell  him  of  one  who 
is  advanced  to  a  title  of  hono  ir,  he  lifts  up  his 
hands  and  eyes;  describe  a  public  ceremony,  he 
shakes  his  head;  show  i)im  a  gay  equipage,  hsr 
blesses  himself.  All  the  little  ornaments  of  life 
are  pomps  and  canities.  Mirth  is  wanton,  and  wit 
profane.  He  is  scandalised  at  youth,  for  being, 
lively,  and  at  childhood  for  being  playful.  He  sitr 
at  a  christening,  or  a  marriage-feast,  as  at  a  fune* 
ral;  sighs  at  the  conclusion  of  a  merry  story,  and 
grows  devout  when  the  rest  of  the  company  grow 
pleasant.  After  all,  Sombrius  is  a  religious  mao, 
and  would  have  b^iaved  himself  very  property^ 
had  he  lived  when  Christiaaity  was  under  a  general 
persecution. 

I  would  by  no  means  presume  to  tax  such  cha- 
racters with  hypocrisy,  as  is  done  too  frequently  f 
that  being  a  vice  which  1  think  none  but  He,  who 
knows  the  secrets  of  meo*s  hearts,  should  preteni^ 
to  discover  in  another,  where  the  proofs  of  it  do 
not  amount  to  a  demiiustration.  On  the  contrary, 
a»  there  are  many  excellent  persons,  whoare  weighed 
down  with  this  habitual  sorrow  of  heart,  they  rather 
deserve  our  compassion  than  our  reproaches.  £ 
think,  however,  they  would  do  well  to  consider 
whether  such  a  behaviour  does  not  deter  men  from 
a  religious  life,  by  representing  it  as  an  unsociable 
statCr  that  extinguishei  all  Joy  and  gladpess,  dark- 
ens tiie  face  of  nature,  and  destroys  the  relish  of 
being  itself^ 

I  have,  in  former  papen,  shown  how  great  a. 
tendency  there  is  to  cbeerfalness.  in  religion,  and 
how  such  a  fi-ame  of  mind  is  not  only  the  most 
lovely,,  but  the  most  commendable,,  io  a  virtuous 
penon.  In  short,  those  who  represent  religion  in 
so  unamiable  a  light,  are  like  the  spies  sent  by 
Moses  to  make  a  discoiPery  of  the  land  of  promise, 
when  by  their  reports*  they  discouraged  the  people 
from  entering  npon  it.  Those  who  show  4is  th« 
joy,  the  cheerfulness^  the  good-humour ,^  that  natu* 
rally  spring  op  in  thii  happy  stale,  are  like  the 
spies  bringing  along  with  them  the  clusters  of 
grapes,  and  delicious  fruits,  that  might  invite  theiv 
companions  into  the  pleasant  country  which  pro* 
duced  tbrm  *. 
An  eminent  pagan  writorf  has  aude  a  ditcoun* 
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to  show  that  the  atheiat,  who  denies  a  God,  does  I  emperon,  which  histonant  tecfibe  ky  ^J^ 
him  less  dishonour  than  the  man  who  owns  bis  be-  of  many  hundred  thoosaiidj  in  »war»  ajrtiv  - 
inff,  but  at  the  same  time  believes  him  to  be  cruel,  numerable  massacres  and  P<*»**=~*»„'7L" 
hard  to  please,  and  terrible  to  human  nature,  undergone  in  Turkey,  w  well  as  ia  all  tina* 
«  For  my  own  part,'  says  he,  '  I  would  rather  it  nations  of  the  wortd.  The  nbMM^  to  *«P«J»  «> 
should  be  said  of  me,  that  there  was  never  any  such  great  havoc  which  has  been  —•■rtii^rt  maot  • 
man  as  Plutarch,  than  that  Plutarch  was  ill-natured, 
capricious,  or  inhuman.* 

If  we  may  believe  our  logicians,  man  is  distin- 
guished from  all  other  creatures  by  the  faculty  of 
laughter.  He  has  a  heart  capable  of  mirth,  and 
naturally  disposed  to  it^  It  is  not  the  business  of 
irirtne  to  extirpate  the  affections  of  the  mind,  but 
to  regulate  them.  It  may  moderate  and  restrain, 
but  was  not  designed  to  banish  gladness  from  the 
heart  of  man.  Religion  contracts  the  circle  of  our 
pleasures,  but  leaves  it  wide  enough  for  her  vota- 
ries to  expatiate  in.  The  contemplation  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  the  exercise  of  virtue,  are,  in 
their  own  nature,  so  far  from  excluding  all  glad- 
ness of  heart,  that  they  are  perpetual  sources  of  it. 
In  a  word,  the  true  spirit  of  religion  cheers,  as 

well  as  composes,  the  soulj  it  banishes  indeed  all .  ^ ^  ^  .        .      _-.   .  ,, 

levity  of  behaviour,  all  vicious  and  dissolute  mirth,    over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.    ""»  »  ^*  * 
but  in  exchange  fills  the  mind  with  a  perpetual    the  more  remarkable.  If  ^e  oonsidcr  the  tr^ 


them,  tell  us,  after  their  usoal  naaaer  of  k^r^ 
bole,  that  there  were  such  tormti  of  holy  Vm 
shed,  as  carried  rocks  of  an  haadred  yaids  is  a^ 
cumference  above  three  miles  iot0  the  sea. 

Their  dispenion  Is  the  second  remarkaMr  far 
cubir  in  this  people.    They  swarm  o*«  wi\  » 
East;  and   are  settled  in  the  remotest  ptfU^ 
China.    They  are  spread  through  most  of  ffce  •> 
tions  In  Europe  and  Africa,  and  akany  famUr* 
them  are  established  in  the  WeiC  lodie»:  »' ^ 
mention  whole  nations  bordering  on  PrestwJo, 
country,  and  some  discovered  in  the  ioner  p«r.  - 
America,  If  we  may  give  any  credit  to  their  *•> 

writers. 

Their  firm  adherence  to  their  religiea  o  •>!  - 
remarkable  than  their  numbers  and  di^powo^  * 
pecially  cons'ulering  it  as  penecated  or  coaicc*^ 


serenity,  uninterrupted  cheerfulness,  and  an  habi- 
tual Inclination  to  please  others,  as  well  as  to  be 
pleased  in  itself. 

ADDISOW.  O. 


NM95.    SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2t,  1712. 

JhtrU  tU  Utx  tonsa  hipamibu9t 
Jfigrm/tr«u:ifirondi8  in  algidOt 
Per  damna^  per  ctfrfev,  ab  ipao 
Duett  opu  anUnutnqueftrro. 

HOR.  Od.  iv.  1. 4>  ver.  St, 

like  an  oak  on  some  cold  mountain  brow, 

At  ev'ry  wound  tbcy  sprout  and  grow : 
Tbe  axe  aod  sword  new  vigonr  give, 
And  by  their  ruins  they  revive. 

AlfON. 

At  I  am  one  who,  by  my  profession,  am  obliged  to 
look  into  all  kinds  of  men,  there  are  none  whom  I 
consider  with  so  much  pleasure,  as  those  who  have 
any  thing  new  or  extraordinary  in  their  charac- 
ters, or  ways  of  living.    For  this  reason  I  have 
often  amused  myself  with  speculations  on  the  race 
of  people  called  Jews,  many  of  whom  I  have  met 
with  in  most  of  the  considerable  towns  which  I 
have  passed  through  in  the  course  of  my  travels. 
They  are,  indeed,  so  disseminated  through  all  the 
trading  parts  of  the  world,  that  they  are  become 
the  instruments  by  which  the  most  distant  nations 
convene  with  one  another,  and  by  which  mankind 
are  knit  together  in  a  general  correspondence. 
They  are  like  the  pegs  and  nails  in  a  great  build- 
ing, which,  though  they  are  but  little  valued  in 
themselves,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the 
whole  frame  together. 

That  I  may  not  fall  into  any  common  beaten 
tracks  of  observation,  f  shall  consider  this  people 
in  three  views.  First,  with  regard  to  their  number i 
secondly,  their  dispersion  {  and  thirdly,  their  ad- 
herence to  their  religion:  and  afterwards  endea- 
▼onrtoshow,  first,  what  natural  reasons,  and,  se- 
condly, what  providential  reasons,  may  be  assigned 
for  these  three  remarkable  particulars. 

The  Jews  are  looked  upon  by  many  to  be  as 
Domerons  ^  present,  as  they  were  formerly  in  the 
land  of  Canaan. 

This  is  wonderful,  considering  the  dreadful 
slaughter  tnadt  of  them  under  some  of  the  Roman 


apostasies  of  this  people,  when  ihey  liv»d  tM 
their  kings  in  the  land  of  promiie,  and  wiUisn^ 
of  the  temple# 

If  in  the  next  place  we  examine  what  mxs  f 
the  natural  reasons  forthcaw  three  partkulantrtK: 
we  find  in  the  Jews,  and  which  aienut  tw  br  fj* 
in  any  other  religion  or  people,  1  can,  iu  tk  fcj 
place,  attribute  their  numbers  to  oothiog  b«  m 
constant  employment,  their  abstiaeaee,  (hrir  o^ 
emption  from  wais,  and,  above  all,  ihar  Ut^A 
marriages  %  for  they  look  on  cetibacy  m»»\ 


coned  state,  and  generally  are  •■"^^^^ 
twenty,  as  hoping  tht  Mesuah  may  deseeid  rJ 
them. 

The  dispenlon  of  the  Jews  iato  all  the 
of  the  earth,  is  the  second  renarfcaMe  " 
of  that  people,  though  not  so  hard  to  be 
for.  They  were  always  In  rebellions  aarf 
while  they  had  the  temple  and  boly  city  u*^ 
for  which  reason  they  have  ofteo  boo  dn«»« 
of  their  old  habiUtions  in  the  land  of  pe^ 
They  have  as  often  been  banished  off —*  <*1 
places  where  they  have  settled,  which  "^ Jj 
much  disperse  and  acatter  a  people,  aa*  f^ 
them  to  seek  a  livelihood  where  Aej  «■  **JJ 
Besides,  the  whole  people  is  now  a  race  ^•*J 
merchants  as  are  wanderen  by  prafepiMi  •*  '^ 
the  same  time,  are  in  OMist,  if  not  all  pta».  •«• 
pable  of  either  lands  or  oflket,  that  ■«f>«^ 
them  to  make  any  part  of  the  wortd  their  mt- 

This  dispenlon  would  probably  hate  M^ 
religion,  had  It  not  been  secnred  by  the  «"«■{• 
its  constitution  j  for  they  are  to  live  all  n  a  ^ 
and  generally  within  the  sane  iuiiawrr<  i^ 
among  themselves,  and  to  eat  ao  ■•■•JTjl 
not  killed  or  prepared  their  own  way.  *^^fZ 
them  out  from  all  table  cnovenatko,  —"f 
most  agreeable  Intercoanes  of  life  i  lal,  hy^ 
quence,  excludes  them  from  the  ■•*  l""*^ 
means  of  conversion.  ^^ 

If,  in  the  last  place,  we  laasidrt  •»  1^ 
dential  reasons  may  be  assigned  ^^  **  ^ 
parHcnlan,  we  shaU  find  that  «*«*'  ■■■JJJ^  J; 
persion,  and  adherence  to  their  ■f'^^^'L^ 
nished  every  age,  and  every  aHioo  •*  ""^^^ 
with  the  strongest  argomoite  Ut  the  iw^ 
faith,  not  only  as  these  very  nmxiiaim^^ 
told  of  them,  but  as  they  ' 
sitarics  of  ihflae,«Bd  «ll  the 
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end  to  their  own  confnuoD.  Their  nnmber  fnr- 
libhes  OS  with  a  sofficieaC  clond  of  wiCDCsset  that 
Lttcst  the  tmth  of  the  Old  Bible.  Their  dispenioo 
preads  these  witoenes  throof^  all  parts  of  the 
rorld.  The  adherence  to  their  religion  makes 
heir  testimony  nnquestiooable.  Had  the  whole 
MMly  of  the  Jews  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
re  shfKild  certainly  have  thought  all  the  prophe- 
ies  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  relate  to  the  com- 
n^  and  hbtory  of  oor  blessed  Saviour,  foreed  by 
i^hrist ians,  and  have  looked  apon  them,  with  the 
iropheciet  of  the  Sibyls,  as  made  many  years  after 
he  events  they  pretended  to  foretel.     ,  • 

Aooiaoir.  o. 


N«  496.    MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  «9, 1712. 

Gnnttd/n  pariter  utl  hig  decuit  out  ttiam  ampluu, 
duoci  tUa  4tta»  magis  ad  htec  tUenda  idonea  at. 

TERENT.  Heaut  act  1.  fc  1. 

Your  son  oaght  to  have  shared  In  these  thinga,  bccanac 
youth  is  beat  Mittcd  to  the  ei\}oyment  of  them. 


•PBCTATOa, 

'  Taoasc  ancients  who  were  the  most  accumte  in 
their  renwrks  on  the  genius  and  temper  of  man- 
kind, b\  considering  the  various  bent  and  scope  of 
our  actioos  throughout  the  progress  of  life,  have 
with  great  exactness  allotted  inclinations  and  ob- 
jects of  desire  particular  to  overy  stage,  according 
to  the  different  circumstances  of  our  conversation 
and    fortune,  through  the  several  periods  of  it. 
Hence  tbey  were  disposed  easily  to  excuse  those 
exce«es   which  might  possibly  arise  from  a  too 
eager  punuit  of  the  affections  more  immediately 
proper  to  each  state.    They  indulged  the  levity  of 
childhood  with  tenderness,  overlooked  the  gaiety 
of  yoatb  with  guod-nature,  tempered  the  forward 
ambition  and  impatience  of  ripened  manhood  with 
discretion,  and  kindly  imputed  the  tenacious  ava- 
rice  of  old  men,  to  their  want  of  relish  for  any 
other  ei\foymeot    Such  allowances  as  these  were 
no  less  advantageous  to  common  society  than  oblig- 
ing to  particular  persons;  for  by  maintaininc  a 
decency  and  regularity  in  the  coune  of  life,  they 
supported  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  which  then 
suffers  the  greatest  violence  when  the  order  of 
things  is  Inverted  1  and  in  nothing  is  it  more  re^ 
markably  viliied  and  ridiculous,  than  when  feeble- 
ness preposterously  attempts  to  adorn  itself  with 
that  outward  pomp  and  lustre,  which  serve  only  to 
set  off  the  bloom  of  youth  with  better  advantage. 
I  was  insensibly  carried  into  reflections  of  this  na- 
ture, by  jost  now  meeting  Pliulino  (who  is  in  his 
climacteric)  bedecked  with  the  utmost  splendour  of 
drem  and  equipage,  and  giving  an  unbounded  loose 
to  all  manner  of  pleasure,  whilst  his  only  son  is  de- 
barred all  innocent  diversion,  and  may  be  seen 
frequently  solacing  hhnself  in  the  Mall  with  no 
other  attendance  than  one  antiquated  servant  of 
his  father's  for  a  companion  and  director. 

*  It  it  a  monstrous  want  of  reflection,  that  a  man 
cannot  consider,  that  when  he  cannot  rciign  the 
pieMuret  of  life  in  his  decay  of  appetite  and  in- 
clination to  them,  hu  son  must  have  a  much  uo- 
eteier  task  to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  growing 
desires.  The  skill  therefore  should  methinks  be,  to 
let  a  son  want  no  lawful  divenion,  in  proportion 
to  bis  future  fortune,  and  the  figure  he  is  to  make 
in  (he  world.  The  first  step  towards  virtue  that  I 
have  observed,  in  young  men  of  condition  that  have 
Tva  into  excesses,  has  been  t^at  they  had  a  regard 
I*  their  quality  and  reputation  in  the  management 


of  their  vices.  Narrowness  in  their  drcnastancei 
has  made  many  youths,  to  supply  themselves  as  de- 
bauchees, commence  cheats  and  rascals.  The  father 
who  allows  his  son  to  his  utmost  ability  avoids  this 
latter  evil,  which  as  to  the  world  is  much  greater 
than  the  former.  But  the  contrary  practice  has 
prevailed  so  much  among  some  men,  that  I  have 
known  them  deny  them  what  was  merely  necessary 
for  education  suitable  to  the! r  quality.  Poor  young 
Antonio  is  a  lamentable  instance  of  ill  conduct  in 
this  kind.  The  young  man  did  not  want  natural 
talents;  but  the  father  of  him  wte  a  coxcomb,  who 
affected  being  a  fine  gentleman  so  unmercifully, 
that  he  could  not  endure  in  his  sight,,  or  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  one,  who  was  his  son,  growing 
into  maohood,  and  thrusting  him  out  of  the  gaj 
world.  I  have  often  thought  the  father  took  a 
secret  pleasure  in  reflecting  that,  when  that  fine 
house  and  boat  came  into  the  next  hands,  it  would 
revive  his  memory,  as  a  person  who  knew  how  to 
enjoy  them,  from  observation  of  the  rusticity  and 
ignorance  of  h\»  successor.  Certain  it  is  that  a  maa 
may,  if  he  will,  let  his  heart  close  to  the  having  no 
regard  to  any  thing  but  his  dear  self,  even  with 
exclusion  of  bis  very  children.  I  recommend  this 
subject  to  your  consideration,  and  am, 

'sia, 
*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*T.».' 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR,  <  LondoUt  Sept.  2r>,  1713. 

*  I  AM  just  come  from  Tuobridge,  and  have,  since 
my  return,  read  Mrs.  Matilda  Mohair  » letter  to  you. 
Slie  pretends  to  make  a  mighty  story  about  the  di- 
version of  swinging  in  that  place.  What  was  done, 
was  only  among  relations ;  and  no  roan  swung  any 
woman  who  was  not  second  cousin  at  furthest.  She 
is  pleased  to  say,  care  was  taken  that  the  gallants 
tied  the  ladies*  legs  before  they  were  wafted  into 
the  air.  Since  she  is  so  spiteful,  I  will  tell  you  the 
plain  truth.  There  was  no  such  nicety  observed, 
since  we  were  all,  as  I  just  now  told  you,  near 
relations ;  but  Mrs.  Mohair  herself  has  been  swung 
there,  and  she  invents  all  this  malice,  because  it 
was  observed  she  had  crooked  legs,  of  which  I  was 
an  eye-witness. 

'  Your  humble  servant, 

'  RACHEL  SBOESraiirO.* 

'  MR.  SPSCTATOR,  <  Toubridge,  Sept.  76, 1719. 

'  We  have  just  now  read  your  paper,  cootainiog 
Mrs.  Mohair's  letter.  It  is  an  invention  of  her  own 
from  one  end  to  the  other;  and  I  desire  you  would 
print  the  enclosed  letter  by  itself,  and  shorten  it  so 
as  to  come  within  the  compam  of  your  half-sheet. 
She  is  the  most  malicious  minx  in  the  world,  for 
all  she  looks  so  innocent.  Do  not  leave  oat  that 
part  about  her  being  in  love  with  her  father's  but- 
ler, which  makes  her  shun  men ;  for  that  is  the  truest 
of  it  alL  *  Your  humble  servant. 


*  P.  S.  She  has  crooked  legs.* 


SARAH  TRICB. 


'  MR,  SPECTATOR,  <  Tonbridge,  Sept  96, 1713. 

*  All  that  Mrs.  Mohair  Is  so  vexed  at  against  the 
good  company  of  thb  place,  is,  that  we  all  know 
she  has  crooked  legs.  This  is  certainly  true.  I  do 
not  care  for  putti^  my  name,  because  one  would 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  creature. 

*  Your  humble  servant,  unknown.* 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR,  <  Tuobridse,  Sept  96. 17 12. 

*■  That  insufferable  prude,  Mrs.  Mohair,  who  has 
told  such  stories  of  the  company  here,  is  with  cltili^ 


for  all  her  nice  airs  and  h^r  crooked  legs.  Pray 
be  sure  to  put  her  in  for  both  those  two  thingSi  and 
yon  fvUi  obii^  every  body  here,  especially 

*  Yoar  humble  servant, 

^  AUCE  DLUEGARTCIl.* 

T. 
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*0'Jlc(  ip  y«Xitw7»if  y»pw». 

MENANDER. 

A  cilnniDg  old  fox  thlst 

A  rAvorn  well  bestowed  is  almost  as  i^reat  an  ho^ 
•nour  to  him  who  confers  It,  as  to  him  who  receives 
it.  IBVhat  indeed  makes  for  the  superior  reputation 
of  the  patron  in  this  case  is,  that  ne  is  always  sur- 
ffounded  with  specious  pretences  of  unworthy  can* 
didates,  and  is  often  alone  in  the  kind  inclination 
he  has  towards  the  well-deserving.  Justice  is  the 
first  quality  in  the  man  who  is  in  a  post  of  direc- 
tion ;  and  I  remember  to  liave  heard  an  old  gentle- 
man talk  of  the  civil  wars,  and  in  his  relation  give 
.an  account  of  a  general  officer,  who  with  this  one 
quality,  without  any  shining  endowments,  became 
MO  pecidiarly  beloved  and  honoured,  that  all  deci- 
liohs  between  man  and  main  were  laid  before  him 
by  the  parties  concerned,  in  a  private  way )  and 
they  would  lay  by  their  animosities  implicitly,  if 
be  bid  them  be  friends,  or  submit  themselves  in  the 
wrong,  without  reluctance,  if  be  said  it,  without 
waiting  the  judgment  of  courts-martial.  His  man- 
ner was  to  keep  the  dates  of  all  commissions  in  his 
closet,  and  wholly  dismiss  from  the  service  soch  who 
were  deficient  in  their  dutyi  and  after  that  took 
care  to  prefer  according  to  the  order  of  battle. 
His  familiars  were  his  entire  friends,  and  could 
have  no  interested  views  in  courting  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  for  his  affection  was  no.step  to  their  prefer- 
ment^ though  it  was  to  their  reputation.  By  this 
ueaiis  a  kind  aspect,  a  salutation,  a  smile,  and 
giving  out  his  habd,  had  the  weight  of  what  is  es- 
teemed by  vulgar  minds  more  suhStantial.  His  bu- 
siness was  very  short,  and  he  who  had  notlung  to  do 
but  justice,  was  never  affronted  with  a  request  of 
a  familiar  daily  visitant  for  what  was  due  to  a 
brave  man  at  a  distaore.  Extraordinary  merit  he 
used  to  recommend  to  the  king  for  some  distinction 
at  home ;  till  the  order  of  battle  made  way  for  his 
rising  in  the  troo}:s.  Add  to  this,  that  he  had  an 
excellent  manner  of  getting  rid  of  such  whom  he 
observed  were  '  good  at  a  halt,*  as  his  phrase  was. 
Under  this  description  he  comprehended  all  tho«e 
who  were  contented  to  live  without  reproach,  nnd 
had  no  promptitude  in  their  minds  towards  glory. 
Hiese  fellows  were  ako  recommended  to  the  king, 
«nd  taken  off  of  the  general's  hands  into  posts 
wherein  diligence  and  common  h«iuesty  were  all 
(hat  were  nece&dary.  This  general  had  no  weak 
part  in  his  line,  but  every  man  had  as  much  care 
upon  him,  and  as  much  honour  to  ioM  as  himself. 
Every  officer  could  answer  for  what  passed  where 
tie  was,  and  (he  generates  presence  was  never  ne- 
cessary any  where  but  where  he  had  placed  himself 
at  the  first  disposition,  except  that  accident  hap- 
pened from  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  enemy, 
which  ho  could  not  foresee ;  but  it  wns  remarkable 
that  it  never  fell  out  from  failure  tu  his  own  troops. 
It  must  be  confessed,  the  world  b  just  so  much  out 
of  order,  as  an  unworthy  person  possessei  what 
should  be  In  the  direction  of  him  who  has  better 
^ctensioos  to  it. 


Instead  of  such  a  conduct  as  tliii  old  fciiao  ad! 
to  describe  in  his  general,  all  the  e«ib  whirhfc:« 
ever  happened  among  mankind  have  arose  frm 
the  wanton  disposition  of  the  favoors  of  the  |w>'sk 
ful.    It  is  generally  all  that  men  of  moA-^y  :4 
virtue  can  do,  to  fall  in  with  some  wbimMcai  tm 
in  a  great  man,  to  make  way  for  things  of  ml 
and  absolute  service.    In  tlie  tine  of  Dob 
tian  of  Poriugal,  or  some  tine  stoce,  tht  tr^m 
nicter  would  let  nothing  come  near  him  but  % 
bore  the  most  profound  face  of  wisdoa  a 
vity.    They  carried  it  so  far,  that«  for  dbe  e 
show  of  their  profoond  knowledge,  a  pair«f 
tacles  tied  on  their  noses,  with  a  black  rii 
round  their  heads,  was  what  completed  the 
of  those  who  made  their  court  at  his  levee,  aad 
with  naked  noses  were  admitted  to  Us  prescno 
blunt  honest  fellow,  who  had  a  cnmHinnd  is  4| 
train  of  artillery,  had  attempted  to  make  u 
pression  upon  the  porter  day  after  day  in  vaiB«  i 
at  length  he  made  his  appearance  in  a  very  thotilil 
ful  dark  suit  of  dothes,  and  two  pair  of  spectadn 
on  at  once.    He  was  conducted   from  nam  n 
room,  with  great  deference,  to  the  minister;  M 
carrying  on  the  farce  of  the  place,  he  told  ha  es^ 
cellency  that  be  had  pretended  in  tliis  maaao  n 
be  wiser  than  he  realty  was,  bat  with  no  ill  isns^ 
tion ;  but  he  was  honest  Sncb^MMie  of  the  tnx 
and  he  came  to  tell  him  that  they  vaated  «hrr> 
barrows  and  pick-axes.    The  things  happened  t 
to  displease,  the  great  man  was  seen  to  smile,  mm 
the  successful  officer  was  recondncted  with  ot 
same  profound  ceremony  out  of  the  honse. 

When  Leo  X.  reigned  Pope  of  Rone,  his  bs  - 
nets,  though  a  man  of  sense,  and  of  an  ezcdlm 
taste  of  letters,  of  all  things  afferted  fool^  ks"- 
foons,  humorists  and  coxcombs.  Whether  il  vrrc 
from  vanity,  and  that  he  ei^oycd  no  talrat»  m 
other  men  but  what  were  inferior  to  hias,  or  wtai- 
ever  it  was,  be  carried  it  so  &r,  that  his  abdt 
delight  was  in  finding  ont  new  foc»b,  and,  ssstr 
phrase  is,  playing  them  off,  and  nakinc  (hw 
show  themselves  to  advantage.  A  priest  of  bii  for* 
mer  acquaintance  suffered  a  great  man^  dMp|wsi- 
ments  in  attempting  to  find  aceen  to  hin  in  a  re|s> 
lar  character,  until  at  last  in  despair  he  rrcifr^ 
from  Rome,  and  returned  in  nn  equipage  s»  wn 
fantastical,  both  as  to  the  drem  of  hinHelf  aatf 
servants,  that  the  whole  court  were  In  an  e«sC 
tion  who  should  first  introduce  him  to  his  boliare. 
What  added  to  the  expectation  his  holioea  hii 
of  the  pleasure  be  should  have  in  his  foHies,  «»> 
that  this  fellow,  in  a  dreni  the  most  ezqaisitdf  rv 
diculous,  desired  he  might  speak  to  hin  alone,  far 
he  had  matters  of  the  highest  importaare,  apm 
which  be  wanted  a  conference.  Nothing  codi  kr 
denied  to  a  coxcomb  of  so  great  hope  ;  hoi  vkrs 
they  were  apart,  the  Impostor  revealed  hinrl!, 
and  spoke  as  follows : 

*  Do  not  be  surprised,  most  holy  Father, -at  see- 
ing, instead  of  a  coxcomb  to  langh  al,  year  mA 
friend,  who  has  taken  this  way  of  access  to  ado»> 
nisb  yon  of  your  osm  folly.  Can  any  thisy  ifcsv 
your  holiness  how  unworthily  yon  treat  ■amtmi. 
more  than  my  being  pnt  upon  this  difti  sir;  >« 
speak  with  you  ?  U  is  a  degree  of  Iblly  M  drlfii 
to  see  it  in  others,  and  it  is  the  greatest  iiplrav 
imaginable  to  rejoice  in  the  disgrace  of  hnmn  so> 
ture.  It  b  a  criminal  humility  in  a  peiiao  ef  yn^ 
bolincss's  undentanding,  to  believe  yoa  caaa< 
excel  but  in  the  coovemtlon  of  half-witt,  tammi^ 
coxcoir.b8,  and  buffoons.  If  yoar  holinesi  in  > 
mind  to  be  diverted  like  a  rational  nan,  >«a  kB*« 
a  great  opportnoity  Cor  It,  in  diMohh^g  nO  ti*  * 
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»crtmeDts  you  have  favoured,  of  a]1  their  riches 
iDd  (FRppinp  at  once,  and  bestowing  them  oo  the 
inmble,  the  virtuous,  and  the  meek.  If  your  ho- 
ioes  is  oot  concerned  for  the  sake  of  virtue  and 
elision,  be  pleased  to  reflect,  that  for  the  sake  of 
our  own  safety,  it  is  not  proper  to  be  so  very 
inch  in  jest.  When  the  Pope  is  thus  merry,  the 
teople  will  in  time  begin  to  think  many  things, 
rhich  they  have  hitherto  beheld  with  great  vene- 
Btion,  are  in  themselves  objects  of  scorn  and  deri- 
ion.  IC  they  ooce  get  a  trick  of  knowing  how  to 
ao^,  your  boliness^s  saying  this  sentence  in  one 
light-cap  and  the  other  with  the  other,  the  change 
f  your  slippers,  bringing  you  your  staif  in  the 
sidst  of  a  prayer,  then  stripping  you  of  one  vest, 
od  clapping  on  a  secoad  during  divine  service, 
rill  be  found  oat  to  have  nothing  in  it.  Consider, 
ir,  that  at  this  rate  a  head  will  be  reckoned  never 
he  wiser  for  being  bald,  and  the  ignorant  will  be 
ipt  to  say,  that  going  barefoot  does  not  at  all  help 
)D  in  the  way  to  Heaven.  The  red  cap  and  the 
owl  will  fallvnder  the  same  contempt;  and  the 
nlgar  will  tell  04  to  our  faces  that  we  shall  have 
10  authority  over  them,  but  from  the  force  of  our 
ifgumentF,  and  the  sanctity  of  our  lives.' 
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N-4M.    WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  1, 1712. 

Fnutra  retinacula  Undent 
Fatur  eiptii  aurigUf  nequt  audit  curruf  habenm. 

VIBG.  Gcorg.  L  vcr.  51^ 

Nor  reint,  nor  eaibi,  nor  erica  the  taorMs  frtr, 
But  fofce  along  the  trembling  charioteer. 

ORYDSN. 


'  TO  THB  SPB9rAT0»«BIVCEAL  OF  6ACAT  BKIVAIir. 

*  From  the  farther  end  of  the  Widow*S  Coflce-HouM 
in  Davereux-Goart.  Monday  evening,  tWenty-eigbt 
minutes  and  a  half  past  six. 

*  OBA«  DUXB, 

In  short,  to  use  no  further  *preface,  if  I  should 
ell }  on  that  I  have  seen  a  hackney-coachman,  when 
le  Ims  come  to  set  down  his  fare,  which  has  con- 
isted  of  two  or  three  very  fine  ladies,  hand  them 
|ut,  and  salute  every  one  of  them  with  an  air  of 
'amiliarity,  without  giving  the  least  offence,  you 
vonld  perhaps  think  me  guilty  of  a  gasconade. 
But  to  clear  myself  from  that  imputation,  and  to 
fxplaio  this  matter  to  \ou,  1  assure  you  that  there 
ire  many  illmtrioas  youths  within  this  city,  who 
frequently  recreate  themselves  by  driving  of  a 
lacliney-coach:  but  those  whom,  iU>ove  all  others, 
I  woald  recommend  to  you,  are  the  young  gentle' 
Den  belonging  to  the  inns  of  court.  We  Imve,  I 
i>ink,  about  a  dozen  coachmen,  who  have  cham* 
^n  here  in  the  Temple;  and,  as  it  is  reasonable  to 
Relieve  others  will  follow  their  example,  we  may 
;»erbaps  in  time  (if  it  shall  be  thought  convenient) 
>e  drove  to  Westminster  by  our  own  fraternity, 
iUowing  every  fifth  person  to  apply  his  meditations 
this  way,  which  is  but  a  modest  computation,  as 
the.  humour  is  now  likely  to  take.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  likewise,  that  there  are  in  the  other  nurseries 
Df  the  law  to  be  found  a  proportionable  number  of 
these  hopeful  plants,  springing  up  to  the  everlast- 
ing renown  of  their  native  country.  Of  how  long 
rtaodiog  this  humour  has  been,  I  know  not.  The 
fim  time  I  had  any  particular  reason  to  take  no- 
lice  of  it  wBs  about  this  time  twelve-month,  when, 


being  upon  Hampttefld-Heath  with  some  of  these 
studious  young  men,  who  went  thither  purely  for 
the  sake  of  contemplation,  nothing  would  serve 
them  but  I  must  go  through  a  course  of  this  philo- 
sophy too ;  and,  being  ever  willing  to  embellbh 
myself  with  any  commendable  qualification,  it 
was  not  long  ere  they  persuaded  me  into  the  coach- 
box ;  nor  indeed  much  longer,  before  I  imdcrwent 
the  fate  of  my  brother  Phaeton ;  for  having  drove 
about  fifty  paces  with  pretty  good  success,  through 
my  own  natural  sagacity,  together  vrith  the  good 
instructions  of  my  tutors,  who,  to  give  them  their 
due,  were  on  all  hands  encouraging  and  assisting 
me  in  this  laudable  undertaking  1 1  sa^;  sir,  having 
drove  about  fifty  paces  with  pretty  good  success,  I  . 
must  needs  be  exercising  the  lash,  which  the  horses 
resented  so  ill  from  my  hands,  that  they  gave  a 
sodden  start,  and  thereby  pitched  me  directly 
upon  my  head,  as  I  very  well  remembered  about 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  which  not  only  deprived 
me  of  all  the  knowledge  I  had  gained  for  fifty 
yards  before,  but  had  like  to  have  broke  my 
neck  into  the  bargain.  After  such  a  severe  repri- 
mand, you  may  imagine  I  was  not  very  easily 
prevailed  with  to  make  a  second  attempt ;  and, 
indeed,  upon  mature  deliber»tion,  the  whole  science 
seemed,  at  least  to  me,  to  be  surrounded  with  so 
many  difliciilties,  that,  notwithstanding  the  nnknown 
advantages  which  might  have  accrued  to  me  there- 
by, I  gave  over  all  hopes  of  attaining  it ;  and  I 
believe  had  never  thought  of  it  more,  but  that  my 
memory  has  been  lately  refreshed  by  seeing  some 
of  these  ingenious  gentlemen  ply  In  the  open 
streets,  one  of  which  1  saw  receive  so  suitable  a 
reward  of  hte  labours,  that  though  I  know  you  are 
no  friend  to  story-telling,  yet  I  must  beg  leave  to 
trouble  you  with  this  at  large. 

'  About  a  fortnight  since,  as  I  was  diverting  my- 
self with  a  pennyworth  of  walnuts  at  the  Temple- 
Gate,  a  lively  young  fellow  in  a  fustian  jacket 
shot  by  me,  beckoned  a  coach,  and  told  the  coach- 
man he  wanted  to  go  as  far  as  Chelsea.  They 
agreed  upon  the  price,  and  this  young  gentleman 
mounts  the  coach-box :  the  fellow,  staring  at  him, 
desired  to  know  if  he  should  not  drive  until  they 
were  out  of  town.  Mo,  no,  replied  he.  He  was 
then  going  to  climb  up  to  him,  but  received  another 
check,  ami  was  then  ordered  to  get  into  the  coach, 
or  behind  it,  for  that  he  wanted  no  instructors; 
**  but  be  sure,  yon  dog  yon,**  says  he,  **  do  not  you 
bilk  me."  The  fellow  thereupon  surrendered  his 
whip,  scratched  his  head,  and  crept  into  the  coach. 
Having  myself  occasion  to  go  into  the  Strand  aboot 
the  same  time,  we  started  both  together ;  but  the 
street  being  very  foil  of  coaches,  and  he  not  so 
able  a  coachman  as  perhaps  he  imagined  himself, 
I  had  soon  got  a  little  way  before  htmi  often, 
however,  having  the  curiosity  to  cast  my  eye  back 
upon  him,  to  observe  how  he  behaved  himself  in 
this  high  station ;  which  he  did  with  great  compo- 
sure, until  he  came  to  the  pass,  which  is  a  military 
term  the  brothers  of  the  whip  have  given  to  the 
strait  at  St.  Clement's  church.  When  he  was  ar- 
rived near  this  place,  where  are  always  coaches  in 
waiting,  the  coachmen  began  to  suck  up  the 
muscles  of  their  cheeks,  and  to  tip  the  wink  upon 
each  other,  as  if  they  had  some  roguery  in  their 
heads,  which  I  was  immediately  convinced  of; 
for  be  no  sooner  came  within  reach,  but  the  first  of 
them  with  hu  whip  took  the  exact  dimension  of  his 
shoulders,  which  he  very  ingeniously  called  en- 
dorsing: and  indeed,  I  most  say,  that  every  one 
of  them  took  due  care  to  endorse  him  os  he  came 
throu»;h  their  hands.    He  seemed  at  first  a  little 
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aneasy  ander  the  openUion,  and  was  goin^  io  all 
haste  to  lake  the  oumbers  of  their  coaches ;  but  at 
lenctb,  by  the  mediatioo  of  the  worthy  gentleman 
In  &e  coach,  his  wrath  was  assuaged,  a^  he  pre^ 
Tailed  upon  to  porsue  his  journey ;  though  indeed  I 
thought  they  had  clapped  such  a  spoke  in  his 
wheel,  as  haid  disabled  him  from  being  a  coachman 
for  that  day  at  least:  for  I  am  much  mistaken, 
Mr.  Spec,  if  some  of  these  endorsements  were  not 
wrote  in  so  strong  a  hand  that  they  are  still  legi- 
l>]e.  Upon  my  inquiring  the  reason  of  this  nnusual 
salutation,  they  told  me,  that  it  was  a  custom 
among  them,  whenever  they  saw  a  brother  totter- 
ing or  unstable  in  his  post,  to  lend  him  a  handi  in 
order  to  settle  him  again  therein.  For  my  part,  I 
thought  their  allegations  but  reasonable,  %od  so 
marched  off.  Besides  our  coachmen,  we  abound 
10  di  ven  other  sorts  of  ingenious  robust  youth,  who, 
I  hope,  will  not  take  it  ill  if  1  defer  giving  >ou  an 
account  of  their  several  recreations  to  another  op* 
portuttity.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  would  but 
bestow  a  little  of  your  wholesome  advice  upon  our 
coachmen,  it  might  perhaps  be  a  reprieve  to  some 
of  their  necks.  As  I  undentand  yon  have  several 
inspecton  under  you,  if  you  would  but  send  one 
amongst  us  here  in  the  Temple,  I  am  penuaded  he 
would  not  want  employment  But  1  leave  this  to 
your  own  consideration,  and  am» 

*  STK, 

*  Your  veiy  humble  servant, 

*  MOSES  ORBEMBAG. 

*  P.  8.  I  have  beard  our  critics  In  the  coffee- 
houses  hereabout  talk  mightily  of  the  unity  of 
time  and  place.  According  to  my  notion  of  the 
matter,  1  have  end<uivoured  at  something  like  it  in 
the  beginning  of  my  epistle.  I  desire  to  be  iti^ 
formed  a  little  as  to  that  particular.  In  my  neit 
I  design  to  give  yon  some  account  of  excellent 
watermen  who  are  bred  to  the  law,  and  far  outdo 
the  land  students  above  mentioned.' 

T. 
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P£Rt.  Sat  1.  ver.  40. 


You  drive  tbc  Jctt  too  tkr. 
ORYDEN. 


Mt  friend  Will  Honeycomb  has  told  me,  for  about 
this  half  year,  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  try  his 
hand  at  a  Spectator,  and  that  he  would  fain  have 
one  of  his  writing  in  my  works.  This  morning  I 
received  from  him  the  following  letter,  which,  af- 
ter having  rectified  some  little  orthographical  mis- 
takes, I  shall  make  a  present  of  to  the  public : 

*  DEAR  SPEC, 

*  I  WAS  about  two  nights  ago  in  company  with 
▼ery  agreeable  young  people  of  both  sexes,  where, 
talking  of  some  of  your  papers  which  are  written 
on  coiyugal  love,  there  aipse  a  dispute  among  us, 
whether  there  were  not  more  bad  husbands  in 
the  world  than  bad  wives.  A  gentleman,  who  was 
advocate  for  the  ladies,  took  this  occasion  to  tell 
ns  the  story  of  a  famous  siege  in  Germany,  which 
I  have  since  found  related  in  my  historical  dic- 
tionary, after  the  following  manner.  When  the 
Bmperor  Conrade  the  Third  had  besieged  Guel- 


phus,  Doke  of  Bavaria,  ia  the  city  of  HcMkni 
the  women,  flndiqg  that  the  towo  ooald  ooc  fa^ 
bly  bold  out  long,  petitioned  the  empeiw  ik; 
they  might  depart  out  of  it,  w  itb  so  auch  as  oA 
of  them  could  carry.  The  ensperor,  kaowirc  i^ 
could  not  convey  away  many  of  their  effccts,pisiit 
them  their  petition :  when  the  wouit'O,  to  bis  ^s 
surprise,  came  out  of  the  place  with  evcr^  oar  ir 
husband  upon  her  back.  The  omperar  wai  a 
moved  at  the  sight,  that  he  bant  into  lean;  sac 
after  having  very  much  extolled  the  wosct  t# 
their  coiyugal  aifectioo,  gave  the  sea  te  6-.* 
wives,  and  received  the  duke  Into  his  Cavovr. 

*  The  ladies  did  not  a  tittle  triuiph  at  ib 
story,  asking  us  at  the  same  time*  whether  is  m 
consciences   we  believed  that    the   mcb  ia  <- 
town  in  Great  Britain  woold,  npoo  Che  ssuae  9§^ 
and  at  the  same  coiyuacture,  have  loa4co  ikvr 
selves  with  their  wives;  or  rather,  whether  tl^ 
would  not  have  been  glad  of  soch  an  opportv# 
to  get  rid  of  them  ?  To  this  my  very  good  fr 
Tom  Dapperwit,  who  took  upon  hiai  to  be  a 
mouth  of  our  sex,  replied,  that  they  woald  be  f 
much  to  blame  if  they  would  ooC  do  the  saasef^ 
office  for  the  women,  considering  thai  their  trrr.^*! 
would  be  greater,  and  their  bufdeas  lighter.   I 
we  were  amusing  ourselves  with  diaooorsrs  of  ^ 
nature,  in  order  to  pass  away  the  eveniap*  pK*. 
now  begins  to  grow  tedious,  we   fell  iate  i£« 
laudable  and  primitive  dlvenloa  of  qoestiom  asr 
commands.    I  was  no  sooner  vested  with  thr  rep. 
authority,  but  I  enjoined  all  the  ladie»,  vader  f»- 
of  my  displeasure,  to  tell  Che  coaapauny  ingnars- 
ly.  In  case  they  bad  been  in  the  riei;e  ahm  a/*- 
tioned,  and  had  the  same  offen  mmdt  tkem  a*  r. 
good  women  of  that  place,  what  CTery  mm  • 
them  would  have  brought  off  with  her,  aad  te« 
thought  most  worth  the  saving?  There  were  srfr^ 
merry  answers  made  to  my  questioa,  which  rr*- 
tained  us  until  bedtime.    This  filled  my  miad  •■'« 
such  a  huddle  of  ideas,  that,  upoo  my  goiag  ta  div;. 
I  fell  into  the  following  dream : 

'  I  saw  a  town  of  this  islaad*  which  doD  W 
nameless^  invested  on  every  side,  asid  the  isas-V 
tants  of  it  so  straitened  as  to  cry  for  qaarter.   r^ 
general  refused  any  other  terms  than  those  grawra 
to  the  above«icnttoned  town  of  Hcmherg ,  asmtf • 
that  the  married  women  might  come  oat  muk  aw 
they  could  bring  along  w  ith  them.    lnmediatd%  Jt 
city -gates  flew  open,  aad  a  fenule  ptpcessi—  s^ 
peared,  multitudes  of  the  sex  follow  tag  oae  aaattiT 
in  a  row,  and  staggering  under  their  rcspccsi- 
burdens.    I  took  my  stand  opoa  an  emiaracr  a 
the  enemy's  camp,  which  was  appotaied  Ibr  isr 
general  rendezvous  of  these  fesaale  camera  I^^u 
very  desirous  to  look  into  their  several  iaAiK^ 
The  first  of  them  had  a  huge  sack  apoa  her  •»•-- 
den,  which  she  set  down  with  great  cair.    lp« 
the  opening  of  it,  when  I  expected  to  have  trv 
her  husband  shot  out  of  it,  I  foaskl  it  wm  ik-< 
withchioa>ware.    The  acxt  appeased  ia  a 
decent  figure,  carrying  a  haadi 
upon  her  back :  I  could  not  forboar  < 
young  woman  for  her  coiyugal  affcctioa,  whe^  m  »* 
great  surprise,  I  found  that  she  had  left  ihr  ^^ 
man  at  home,  and  brought  away  hergallaaL  I  tsa 
the  third,at  some  distance,  with  a  little  wtlhcsvd  tmr 
peeping  over  her  shoulder,  whom  I  ooald  a^  »^ 
pect  for  any  but  her  spooie,  uatil  apoa  her  tffric 
him  down  I  heard  her  call  htm 
him  to  be  her  favourite  moakey.  A 
a  huge  bale  of  cards  aloqg  with  her  s  aad  tar  fti' 
a  Bologna  lap-dog;  for  her  hmbiad,  it  sf«M>  ^ 
ing  a  very  buriy  man,  she  thoqgkt  it  aosM  hr  •  • 
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rouble  for  her  to  bring  away  little  Cupid.  The  next 
wsa  the  wife  of  a  rich  ntorer,  loadcn  with  a  bag  of 
cold :  she  told  us  that  her  spouse  was  very  old,  and 
iy  the  coarse  of  nature  could  not  expect  to  lire 
ioi«r ;  and  that  to  show  her  tender  regards  for  him, 
Jie  had  saved  that  which  the  poor  man  loved  bet- 
ter than  bis  life.  The  next  came  towards  as  with 
lier  son  upon  ber  back,  who,  we  were  told,  was 
the  i^reatest  rake  in  the  place,  hut  so  much  the  mo- 
iherV  darling,  that  she  left  her  husband  behind 
with  a  large  family  of  hopeful  sons  and  daoghterB, 
for  the  sake  of  this  sracelcss  youth. 

'  It  would  be  endless  to  mention  the  several  per- 
ions,  with  tbelr  several  loads,  that  appeared  to 
me  in  this  strange  vision.  All  the  place  about  me 
was  covered  with  packs  of  ribbons,  brocades,  em- 
broidery, and  ten  thousand  other  materials,  suffi- 
cient to  liavc  furnished  a  whole  street  of  toy-shops. 
One  of  the  women^  having  a  husband  who  was 
none  of  the  heaviest,  was  bringing  him  olT  upon 
her  shoulders*  at  the  same  time  that  she  carried  a 
great  bundle  of  Flanders  lace  under  her  arm ;  but 
finding  herself  so  overtoaden,  that  she  could  not 
save  both  of  them,  she  dropped  the  good  man,  and 
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audience  took  a  reBolation  to  marry  by  the  fint 
opportunity,  and  that  all  the  married  men  imme- 
diately  took  horse  and  gallopped  home  to  their 
wives.    I^aro  apt  to  think  your  discourses,  in  which 
yon  have  drawn  so  many  agreeable  pictures  of 
marriage,  have  had  a  very  good  effect  this  way  in 
England.    We  are  obliged  to  you,  at  least,  for 
having  taken  off  that  Mnseless  ridicule,  which  for 
many  years  the  witlings  of  the  town  have  turned 
upon  their  fhthers  and   mothers.     For   my  own 
part,    I  Was  bom   in  wedlock,   and   I   do   not 
care  who  knows   it:    for  which   reason,  among 
many  others,  I  should  look  upon  myself  as  a  most 
insufferable  coxcomb,   did   I  endeavour  to  main- 
tain that  cuckold om  was  inseparable  from  mar- 
triage,  or  to  make  use  of  husband  andSvife  as  terms 
of  reproach.    Nay,  sir,  I  will  go  one  step  fur- 
ther, and  declare  to  you  before  the  whole  world, 
that  I  am  a  married  man,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
have  so  much  assurance  as  not  to  be  a&bamed  of 
what  I  have  done. 

'  Among  the  several  pleasures  that  accompany 
this  state  of  life,  and  which  you  have  described  in 
your  former  papers,  there  are  two  you  have  not 


r'  "k.  «.avX'Cdle     In    hortl  found  but    taken  notice  of  and  which  are  .etdom  cast  Into  the 
brought  away  the  Wdle     In  short   ItOT^^^      account,  bv  those  who  write  on  thU  subject    Yon 


one  husband  among  this  great  mountain  of  baggage, 
who  was  a  lively  cobler,  that  kicked  and  spurred 
all  the  while  his  wife  was  carrying  him  on,  and,  as 
it  was  said,  had  scarce  passed  a  day  in  his  life 
without  giving  her  the  discipline  of  the  strap. 

*  1  cannot  conclude  by  letter,  dear  Spec,  with- 
out telling  thee  one  very  odd  whim  in  this  my 
dream.  I  saw,  metbought,  a  dozen  women  em- 
ployed in  bringing  off  one  man ;  I  could  not  gac« 
who  it  should  be,  until  upon  his  nearer  approach  I 
discovered  thy  short  phiz.  The  women  all  declared 
that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  thy  works,  and  not  thy 
person,  that  they  brought  thee  off,  and  that  it  was 
on  condition  that  thou  shonldst  continue  the  Spec- 
tator. If  thou  thinkest  this  dream  will  make  a  to- 
lerable one,  it  is  at  thy  service,  from, 

'  DEAR  SPEC, 

*  Thine,  sleeping  and  waking, 

*  WILL  HONETCOMB.* 

The  ladles  will  see  by  this  letter  what  I  have 
often  told  them,  that  Will  is  one  of  those  old-far 
ihiooed  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  of  the  town, 
that  shows  his  parts  by  raillery  on  marriage,  and 
one  who  has  often  tried  his  fortune  that  way  with- 
out success.  I  cannot  however  dismiss  this  letter 
without  observing,  that  the  true  story  on  which  it 
is  built  does  honour  to  the  sex,  and  that,  in  order 
to  abuse  them,  the  writer  is  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  dream  and  fiction. 

O. 
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account,  by  those  who  write  on  this  subject.    Yon 
must  have  observed,  in  your  speculations  on  human 
nature,  that  nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  the  mind 
of  man  than  power  or  dominion ;  and  this  I  think 
myself  amply  possessed  of,  as  T  am  the  father  of  a 
family.    I  am  perpetually  taken  up  in  giving  out 
orders,  in  prescribing  duties,  in  hearing  parties,  in 
administering  jnstice,  and  in  distributing  rewards 
and  punishments.    To  speak  in  the  language  of 
the  Centurion,  I  say  unto  one,  go,  and  he  goeth ; 
and  to  another,  come,  and  he  cometh ;  and  to  my 
servant,  do  this,  and  he  docth  it.    In  short,  sir,  I 
look  upon  my  family  as  a  patriarchal  sovereignty, 
in  which  I  am  myself  both  king  and  priest.    All 
great  governments  are  nothing  else  but  clusters  of 
these  little  private  royalties,  and  therefore  I  con- 
sider the  masters  of  families  as  small  deputy-gover- 
nors presiding  over  the  several  little  parcels  and 
divisions  of  their  fellow-subjects.    As  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  the  administration  of  my  government 
in  particular,  so  I  look  upon  myself  not  only  as  a 
more  useful,  but  as  a  much  greater  and  happier 
man  than  any  bachslor  in  England  of  my  rank  and 
condition. 

*  There  is  another  accidental  advantage  in  mar- 
riage, which  has  likewise  fallen  to  my  share ;  I 
mean  the  having  a  multitude  of  children.    These  I 
cannot  but  regard  as  venr  great  blessings.    When 
I  see  my  little  troop  before  me,  I  rejoice  in  the 
addition  which  I  have  made  to  my  species,  to  my 
country,  and  to  my  religion,  in  having  produced 
such  a  number  of  reasonable  creatures,  citizens, 
and  Christians.    I  am  pleased  to  see  myself  thus 
perpetuated ;  and  as  there  is  no  production  com- 
parable to  that  of  a  human  creature,  I  am  more 
proud  of  having  been  the  occasion  of  ten  such 
glorious  productions,  than  if  I  had  built  a  hundred 
pyramids  at  my  own  expense,  or  published  as 
many  volumes  of  the  finest  wit  and  learning.    In 
what  a  beautiful  light  has  the  holy  scripture  repre- 
sented Abdon,  one  of  the  judg«  of  Israel,  who 
had  forty  sons  and  thirty  grandsons,  that  rode  on 
threescore  and  ten  ass-colts,  according  to  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  eastern  countries  ?  How  most  the 
heart  of  the  old  man  rejoice,  when  he  saw  such  a 
beautiful  procession  of  his  own  descendants,  such 
a  numerous  cavi^cade  of  his  own  raising  ?  For  my 
own  part,  I  can  sit  in  my  parlour  with  great  con- 


Bl  totidtmJuventM  ;  et  mox  generotgue  mmugue: 
Qu^riU  nunc,  habiat  quam  notlra  superbta  causam, 

OVID.  Met.  L  vi.  ver.  182. 

flevcB  aie  my  daogbten  of  a  form  divine. 

With  leveD  fiilr  tons,  an  indefectlve  line. 

Go,  fooli,  oonalder  this,  and  aik  the  cause 

Fram  which  my  pride  Iti  itrong  presumption  draws. 

*  You,  who  lire  so  well  acquainted  with  the  story 
of  Socrates,  nmst  have  read  how,  upon  his  making 

a  discourse  concerning  love,  he  pressed  his  point  »^-i«  p«M  »  --••  *• 7.7  '"~/V\m"^  " # 

with  so  omch  success,  that  aU  the  bachelors  io  his  teat  when  I  take  a  review  of  half  a  doaen  of  my 
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little  boys  mounting  opon  bobby-honea,  and  of  at 
many  little  girls  tutoring  their  babies,  each  of  them 
endeavouring  to  excel  the  rest,  and  to  do  something 
that  may  fain  my  favour  and  approbation.    I  can- 
not question  but  he  who  has  blessed  me  with  so 
many  children,  will  assist  my  endeavours  in  pro- 
viding for  them.    There  is  one  thing  I  am  able  to 
give  each  of  them,  which  is  a  virtuous  education. 
I  think  it  Is  Sir  Francis  Bacon^s  observation,  that 
in  a  numerous  family  of  children,  the  eldest  is  of- 
ten spoiled  by  the  prospect  of  an  estate,  and  the 
youngest  by  being  the  darling  of  the  parent ;  but 
that  some  one  or  other  in  the  middle,  who  has  not 
perhaps  been  regarded,  has  made  his  way  in  the 
world,  and  over-topped  the  rest.    It  is  my  business 
to  implant  in  every  one  of  my  children  the  same 
seeds  of  industry,  and  the  same  honest  principles. 
By  this  oMans  I  thiak  i  have  a  fair  chance,  that 
one  or  other  of  them  may  grow  considerable  in 
some  or  other  way  of  life,  whether  it  be  in  the 
army,  or  in  the  fleet,  in  trade,  or  any  of  the  three 
learned  professions;  for  you  must  know,  sir,  that 
from  long  experience  and  observation,  I  am  per- 
suaded of  what  seems  a  paradox  to  must  of  those 
with  whom  1  converse,  namely,  that  a  man  who 
has  many  children,  and  gives  them  a  good  educi^ 
tion,  is  more  likely  to  raise  a  family,  than  he  who 
has  but  one,  notwithstanding  he  leaves  hUn  his 
whole  estate.    For  this  reason  I  cannot  forbear 
amusing  myself  with  finding  out  a  general,  an  ad- 
miral, or  an  alderman  of  London,  a  divine,  a  phy- 
sician, or  a  lawyer,  among  my  little  people  who 
are  now  perhaps  in  petticoats ;  and  when  I  see  the 
motherly  airs  of  my  little  daughten  when  they  are 
playing  with  their  puppets,  I  cannot  but  flatter 
myself  that  their  husbands  and  children  will  be 
happy  in  the  possession. of  such  wives  and  mothers. 
'  If  you  are  a  father,  you  will  not  perhaps  think 
this  letter  impertinent;   but  if  yon  are  a  single 
man,  you  will  not  know  the  meaning  of  it,  and 
probably  throw  it  into  the  Are.     Whatever  you  de- 
termine of  it,  you  may  assure  yourself  that  it  comes 
from  one  who  is 

^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

'  and  well-wisher. 
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Durum  ;  ted  Uvius  JU  patUntia 
Quiaquid  eorhgere  at  nejits. 

UOR.  Od.  xxXt.  1. 1.  ver.  19. 

*T\t  hard  :  but  when  we  neetla  mott  bear, 
£aduriDx  patlcoce  makes  the  burden  ligbt. 

CREECH. 

As  some  of  the  finest  compositions  among  the  an- 
cients are  in  allegory,  I  have  endeavoured,  in  se- 
veral of  my  papers,  to  revive  that  way  of  writing, 
and  hope  I  have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful 
in  It  I  for  I  find  there  is  always  a  great  demand  for 
those  particular  papers,  and  cannot  but  observe 
that  several  authors  have  endeavoured  of  late  to 
excel  in  works  of  this  nature.  Among  these,  I  do 
not  know  any  one  who  has  succeeded  better  than 
a  very  ingenious  gentleman,  to  whom  I  am  obliged 
for  the  following  piece,  and  who  was  the  author  of 
the  vision  in  the  4G0th  paper.  O. 

How  are  we  tortured  with  the  absence  of  what 
we  covet  to  possess,  when  it  appears  to  be  lost  to 
QS !  What  excursions  does  the  soul  make  in  imagi- 


nation after  it  1  and  bow  does  It  turn  iata  itiri 
again,  more  foolishly  fond  and  deeded  at  ihr^  d  » 
appointment !  Our  grief,  instead  of  haviag  recoaic 
to  reason,  which  might  restrain  it,  searches  ta  td 
a  further  nourishment.  It  calls  opoa  mfnon  *i 
relate  the  several  passages  and  circamstaocn  4 
satufactioo  which  we  formely  enjoyed  i  the  p'«>> 
sures  we  purchased  by  tbox  riches  that  art  uku 
from  us ;  or  the  power  and  splendoar  of  osr  i^ 
parted  honours;  or  the  voice,  the  words,  thrl»iU, 
the  temper,  and  affections  of  our  friends  that  m- 
deceased.  It  needs  must  happen  from  hence,  t)» 
the  passion  should  often  swell  to  snch  a  Mxe  s»  m 
burst  the  heart  which  contains  it,  if  time  did  s« 
make  these  circumstances  less  strong  and  lirr: , 
so  that  reason  should  become  a  more  eqaal  main 
for  the  passion,  or  if  auotlier  desire  wbidi  beosan ' 
more  present  did  not  overpower  them  with  a  lnf> 
lier  representation.  These  are  thought*  whicA  V 
had  when  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  vision  upon  th^  ««t> 
ject,  and  may  therefore  stand  for  a  proper  iosr- 
duction  to  a  relation  of  iL 

I  found  myself  upon  a  naked  shore,  with  co»* 
pany  whose  afflicted  countenances  witnnsed  ikir 
conditions.  Before  as  flowed  a  water,  d^p,  •• 
lent,  and  called  the  River  of  Tears,  which  imbb^ 
from  two  fountains  on  an  upper  groood,  eoca»> 
passed  an  Ishind  that  lay  before  as.  The  bmi 
which  plied  in  it  was  old  and  shattered,  haiiat 
been  sometimes  overset  by  the  impatience  ui 
haste  of  single  passengers  to  arrive  at  the  ocWr 
side.  This  immediately  was  brought  to  as  by  XL- 
fortune,  who  steers  it,  and  we  were  all  prepahat 
to  take  oor  pUccs,  when  there  appeared  a  woaa. 
of  a  mild  and  composed  behavionr,  who  began  u 
deter  us  from  it,  by  representing  the  daa{e:^ 
which  would  attend  our  voyage.  Hereupon  ttmt 
who  knew  her  for  Patience,  and  some  of  tbtte 
too  who  till  then  cried  the  loudest,  were  pcnasded 
by  her,  and  returned  back.  The  rest  of  w  vra 
In,  and  she  (whose  good-nature  would  not  mfet 
her  to  forsake  persons  In  trouble)  dcmred  leave  i« 
accompany  us,  that  she  might  at  least  admiaiitvr 
soma  small  comfort  or  advice  while  we  aiM. 
We  were  no  sooner  embarked  bat  the  boat  m» 
pushed  off;  the  sheet  was  spread  i  and  hcia^  flM 
with  sighs,  which  are  the  winds  of  that  couMrr* 
we  made  a  passage  to  the  further  bank,  throe^h  *^ 
veral  difficulties  of  which  the  most  of  us  smeJ 
utterly  regardless. 

When  we  landed,  we  perceived  the  island  lo  k 
strangely  overcast  with  fogs,  which  no  Srightato 
could  pierce,  so  that  a  kind  of  gloomy  horror  *d 
always  brooding  over  it.  This  had  somethiog  is  n 
very  shocking  to  easy  tempers,  insomoch  that  torn 
others,  whom  Patience  had  by  this  tisM  gaiied 
over,  left  us  here,  and  privily  coovejred  tknmrim 
round  tiie  verge  of  the  island  to  flhd  a  ford  by  ahtfs 
she  told  them  they  might  escape. 

For  my  part,  1  still  went  along  with  tbosr  vW 
were  for  piercing  into  the  centre  of  the  pta^ : 
and,  joining  ourselves  to  others  whom  wc  ftM>l 
upon  the  same  journey,  we  marched  aolemaly  a>  si 
a  funeral,  through  bordering  hedges  of  nawsn. 
and  through  a  grove  of  yew-trees  which  \o\t  to 
overshadow  tombs,  and  flourish  in  churrh>7Sii». 
Here  we  heard  on  every  side  the  wailiugs  aad  ivm- 
plaints  of  several  of'  the  inhabitaois,  trho  kai 
ca«t  themselves  disconsolately  at  the  feet  of  tree*; 
and  as  we  chanced  to  approach  aav  of  thne,  ve 
might  perceive  them  wringiag  their  kaads,  hesti^ 
their  breasts,  tearing  their  hair,  or  aftev  »»• 
other  manner  vbibly  agisted  srith  Tciatioa  t^ 
sorrows  were  heightened  by  the  ioflacacc  of  «N 
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we  beard  and  taw,  and  ooe  of  oor  nnmber  was 
urou^ht  up  to  inch  a  pitch  of  wildocas,  as  to  talk 
of  hanging  himself  apon  a  boiif^h  which  shot 
temptiny^ly  acrosS  the  path  we  travelled  in  ;  but  he 
was  restrained  from  it  by  the  kind  endeavours  of 
oar  above-mentioned  companion. 

We  had  now  gotten  Into  the  most  dosky  silent 
part  of  the  island,  and  by  the  redoubled  sounds 
of  si^hs,  which  made  a  doleful  whistlinf^  in  the 
branches,  the  thickness  of  air,  which  occasioned 
'aiotish  respiration,  and  the  violent  throbbings  of 
irart  which  more  and  more  affected  us,  we  found 
bat  we  approached  the  Grotto  of  Grief.  It  was  a 
vide,  hollow,  and  melancholy  cave,  sunk  deep  in 
k  dale,  and  watered  by  rivulets  that  had  a  colour 
>etweeo  red  and  black.  These  crept  slow  and 
lalf  concealed  amongst  its  windings,  and  mixed 
:hcir  heavy  murmurs  with  the  echo  of  groans  (hat 
viled  through  all  the  passages.  In  the  most  re- 
ired  part  of  it  sat  the  doleful  being  henelf :  the 
)ath  to  her  was  strewed  with  goads,  stings,  and 
iiorris ;  and  her  throne  on  which  she  sat  was  broken 
nto  a  rock,  with  ragged  pieces  pointing  upwards 
for  her  to  lean  upon.  A  heavy  mist  hung  above 
ler;  her  head  oppressed  with  it  reclined  upon  her 
inn.  Thus  did  she  rrigo  over  ber  disconsolate 
ubjects,  full  of  herself  to  stupidity,  in  eternal 
lensiveness,  and  the  profoundest  silence.  On  one 
ide  of  her  stood  Dejection  just  dropping  into  a 
woon,  and  Paleness  wasting  to  a  skeleton ;  on  the 
xber  side  were  Care  inwardly  tormented  with  ima- 
pnaiions,  and  Anguish  suffering  outward  troubles 
0  ^uck.  the  blood  from  her  heart  in  the  shape  of 
uluires.  The  whole  vault  had  a  genuine  dismal. 
K'«s  in  it,  which  a  few  scattered  lamps,  whose 
>lui:»h  flames  arose  and  sunk  in  their  urns,  dbcover- 
^d  to  our  eyes  with  increase.  Some  of  us  fell 
town,  overcome  and  spent  with  what  they  suffered 
n  the  way,  and  were  given  over  to  those  tor- 
DCQtors  that  stood  on  either  hand  of  the  presence ; 
rthrn,  galled  and  mortified  with  pain,  recovered 
he  entraiice,  where  Patience,  whom  we  had  left 
tehind,  was  still  waiting  to  receive  us. 

With  her  (whose  company  was  now  become  more 
Tatcfnl  to  us  by  the  want  we  had  found  of  her) 
re  winded  round  the  grotto,  and  asceni(ed  at  the 
tack  of  it,  out  of  the  mournful  dale  in  whose  bot- 
om  it  lay.  On  this  eminence  we  halted,  by  her 
idvice,  to  pant  for  breath ;  and  lifting  our  eyes, 
vhich  till  then  were  fixed  downwards,  felt  asuJIen 
ort  of  satisfaction,  in  observing  through  the  shades 
rhat  numbers  had  entered  the  island.  This  satis- 
action,  which  appears  to  have  illniature  in  it,  was 
xctisable,  because  it  happened  at  a  time  when  we 
rere  too  much  taken  up  with  our  own  concern,  to 
lave  respect  to  that  of  others  9  and  therefore  we  did 
lot  consider  them  as  suffering,  but  ounelves  as  not 
uffering  in  the  most  forlorn  estate.  It  bad  also  the 
Tound-work  of  humanity  and  compassion  in  it, 
bough  the  mind  was  then  too  dark  and  too  deeply 
o^i^ed  to  perceive  it  f  but  as  we  proceeded  on- 
»«ird>,  it  began  to  discover  itself,  and  from  oh- 
erving  that  othera  were  unhappy,  we  came  to 
tuestion  one  another  when  it  was  that  we  met,  and 
vbat  were  the  sad  occasions  that  brought  us  toge- 
ber.  Then  we  beard  our  stories,  we  compared 
hem,  we  mutually  gave  and  received  pity,  and 
0  hy  degrees  became  tolerable  company. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  troublesome  road  was 
bu!i  deceived  $  at  length  the  openings  among  the 
rees  grew  lai^er,  the  air  seemed  thinner,  it  lay 
%i(hless  oppression  upon  us,  and  we  could  now 
md  then  discern  tracks  in  it  of  a  lighter  greyoess, 
ike  the  breakiop  of  day,  short  ia  duration,  much 


enlivening,  and  called  in  that  country  Gleims  of 
Amusement.  Within  a  short  while  these  gleams 
began  to  appear  more  frequent,  and  then  brighter 
and  of  a  longer  continuance  1  the  sighs  that  hither- 
to filled  the  air  with  so  much  dolefulneas,  altered 
to  the  sound  of  common  breezes,  and  in  general 
the  horrors  of  the  island  were  abated. 

When  we  had  arrived  at  lost  at  tYis  ford  by 
which  we  were  to  pass  out,  we  met  with  those  fa- 
shionable mourners  who  had  been  ferried  over 
along  with  us,  and  who,  being  unwilling  to  go  as 
far  as  we,  had  coasted  by.  the  shore  to  find  the 
place,  where  they  waited  our  coming;  that  by 
showing  themselves  to  the  world  only  at  the  time 
when  we  did,  they  might  seem  also  to  have  been 
among  the  troubles  of  the  grotto.  Here  the  wateri 
that  rolled  on  the  other  side  so  deep  and  ti^t  were 
much  dried  up,  and  it  was  an  easier  ipattor  for  us  to 
wade  over. 

The  river  being  crossed,  we  were  received  upon 
the  further  bank,  by  our  friends  and  acquaintance^ 
whom  Comfort  had  brought  out  tp  congi*atu1ate 
our  appearance  in  the  world  again.  Some  of  these 
blamed  us  for  staying  so  long  away  from  tbf*my 
others  advised  us  against  all  temptations  of  going 
back  again ;  every  one  was  cautious  not  to  renew 
our  trouble,  by  asking  any  particulars  of  the  joor- 
uey  {  and  all  concluded  that,  in  a  case  of  so  much* 
melancholy  and  affliction,  we  could  not  have  made 
choice  of  a  fitter  companion  than  Patience.  Here 
Patience,  appearrng  serene  at  her  praises,  delivered 
us  over  to  Comfort.  Comfort  smiled  at  his  receive 
ing  the  charge;  immediately  the  sky  purpled  on 
(hat  side,  to  which  he  turned,  and  double  da 
once  broke  in  upon  me« 
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Mcliusj  p^uM,  proiU,  obsUf  nil  vident  mix  quod  lubcnt, 

TER.  Heaut.  act,  I  v.  ttc.  1. 

Better  or  worse,  profitable  or  disadvantageous,  they  se« 
nothing  but  u-h<lt  tbey  list. 

When  men  read,  they  taste  the  matter  with  which 
they  are  entertained,  according  as  their  own  respec* 
tive  studies  and  inclinations  have  prepared  them« 
and  make  their  reflections  accordingly.  Some,  pe* 
rusing  Roman  writers,  would  find  in  them;  what- 
ever the  subject  of  the  discounes  were,  parts  which 
implied  the  grandeur  of  that  people  in  their  wel« 
fare,  or  their  politics.  As  for  my  part,  who  am  a 
mere  Spectator,  1  drew  this  morning  conclusions  of 
their  eminence  in  what  1  think  great,  to  wit,  in 
having  worthy  sentiments,  from  the  reading  a  co- 
med y  of  Terence.  The  play  was  the  Self-tormentor^ 
It  is  from  the  boginniog  to  the  end  a  perfect  pie* 
tare  of  human  life,  but  1  did  not  observe  in  the 
whole  one  passage  that  could  raise  a  laugh.  How 
well-disposrd  must  that  |i«ople  be,  who  could  be 
entertained  with  satisfaction  by  so  sober  and  po- 
lite  mirth  ?  In  the  first  scene  of  the  comedy,  when 
one  of  the  old  men  accuses!  the  other  of  imperti- 
nence for  interposing  in  his  aflairs,  he  aiiswer^f  *  I 
am  a  man, and  camiot  help  feeling  an,  Mirrow  that 
can  arrive  at  man  */  It  is  said  this  biMiteiii'i*  was 
received  with  an  universal  applause.  Th.  le  cin. 
not  t>e  a  greater  argument  oi  the  general  ^mnk 
understandins;  of  a  people,  than  a  sudden  cousnu 
to  give  their  approbation  of  a  sentiment  which  Ikis 
no  emotion  in  it.     If  it  were  spoken  with  ever  ta 

*  Jloino  sum,  ti  nihil  humanum  u  m*  ali4/mM  j  uim, 
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great  tktll  in  tbe  actor,  the  manner  of  ottering  that 
sentence  could  have  nothing  in  it  which  could  rtrike 
any  but  people  of  tbe  greatest  humanity^  nay  peo- 

1>le  elegant  and  skilfnl  in  obsenrations  upon  it.  It 
8  possible  he  might  have  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast, 
4nd  with  a  wini3ng  insinuation  in  his  countenance, 
expressed  to  his  neighbour  that  he  was  a  man  who 
mstde  his  case  his  own ;  yet  I  will  engage  a  player 
in  Covent-garden  might  hit  such  an  attitude  a  thloo- 
•and  times  before  he  would  have  been  regarded. 
I  have  heard  that  a  minister  of  state  in  tlM  reign 
of  Queen  Elisabeth  had  all  manner  of  books  and 
ballads  brought  to  him,  of  what  kind  soever,  and 
took  great  notice  how  much  they  took  with  tbe 
people*,  upon  which  he  would,  and  certainly 
might,  very  well  judge  of  their  present  dispositions, 
and  tlic  most  proper  way  of  applying  them  accord- 
ing to  his  own  purposes.  What  passes  on  the 
stage^  and  the  reception  it  meets  with  from  the 
audience,  is  a  very  useful  instruction  of  this  kind, 
jtccording  to  what  you  may  observe  on  our  stage, 
you  see  them  often  moved  so  directly  against  all 
Common  sense  and  humanity,  that  you  would  be 
apt  to  pronounce  us  a  nation  of  savages.  Tt  can- 
not be  called  a  mistake  of  what  is  pleasant,  but 
the  very  contrary  to  it  is  what  aiost  assuredly  takes 
with  them^  The  other  night  an  old  woman  carried 
•ff  with  a  pain  in  her  side,  with  all  tbe  distortions 
and  anguish  of  countenance  which  is  natuial  to  one 
In  that  condition,  was  laughed  and  clapped  off  the 
•tage.  Terence's  comedy,  which  I  am  speaking  of, 
is  indeed  written  as  if  he  hoped  to  please  none  but 
inch  as  had  as  good  a  taste  as  himself,  I  could  not 
bnt  reflect  upon  the  natural  description  of  the  in- 
nocent young  woman  made  by  tbe  servant  to  his 
master.  *  When  I  came  to  the  house,*  said  he,  *  an 
old  woman  opened  the  door,  and  I  followed  her 
In,  because  I  could,  by  entering  upon  them  una- 
waresi  better  observe  what  was  your  mistress's 
ordinary  manner  of  spending  her  time,  the  only 
way  of  judging  any  one's  inclinations  and  genius. 
I  found  her  at  her  needle  in  a  sort  of  second 
mourning,  which  she  wore  for  an  aunt  she  had 
lately  lost.  She  had  nothing  on  but  what  showed 
the  dressed  only  for  herself.  Her  hair  hung  negli- 
gently about  her  shoulders*  She  had  none  of  the 
arts  with  which  others  use  to  set  themselves  off,  but 
had  that  negligence  of  person  which  is  remarkable 
In  those  wIm  are  careful  of  their  minds.  Then  she 
bad  a  maid  who  was  at  work  near  her  that  was  a 
dattem,  becaubo  her  mistress  was  careless  i  which 
I  take  to  be  another  argument  of  yonr  security  in 
lierf  for  tbe  go-betweens  of  women  of  intrigue  are 
rewarded  too  well  to  be  dirty.  Wbei»  you  were 
named,  and  I  told  her  you  desired  to  see  her,  she 
threw  down  her  work  for  joy,  covered  her  face, 
and  decently  hid  her  tears.'  He  must  be  a  very 
good  actor,  and  draw  attention  rather  from  his 
own  character  than  the  words  of  the  author,  that 
could  gain  it  among  us  for  this  speech,  though  so 
full  of  nature  and  good  sense. 

The  intolerable  folly  and  confidence  of  players 
putting  In  words  of  their  own,  does  in  a  great 
measure  feed  the  absurd  taste  of  the  audience. 
But  however  that  is,  it  is  ordinary  for  a  cluster  of 
coxcombs  to  take  up  the  house  to  themselves,  and 
equally  insult  both  the  actors  and  the  company. 
These  savagrs,  who  want  all  manner  of  regard  and 
deference  to  the  reM  of  mankind,  come  only  to 

•  Andrew  Fletcher,  of  SsltooDi  a  Aimoat  whig  author  In 
tbe  early  part  of  the  IBth  century,  say*,  *  I  knew  a  very  wihc 
wian,  who  believed,  that  if  a  man  were  permitted  to  make 
all  tbe  bailada,  be  psed  not  rnre  who  tbould  make  the  taws, 
•f  a  nation.' 


show  theancivei  to  ns,  v^ltboal  any  ether 
than  to  let  us  know  thev  despise  us. 

Tbe  gross  of  an  audience  is  compmed  sf  i«» 
sorts  of  people,  those  who  know  no  plessve  n 
of  tbe  body,  and  those  wbo  improve  or  cssaas 
corporeal  pleasures,  by  the  addition  of  tar  ■«• 
mentk  of  tbe  mind.  At  present  the  intclligesl  |« 
of  the  company  are  wholly  snbdncd  by  the  mb- 
rections  of  those  who  kaow  no  salislactio*  hi 
what  they  have  in  common  with  all  other  asraw 

This  is  the  reason  that  when  a  seeoe  tcadiac  • 
procreation  is  acted,  you  see  tbe  whole  pit  iono 
a  chuckle,  and  old  letchen.  with  mouths  tfi% 
stare  at  tbe  loose  gesticulations  on  the  sta^e  ee 
shameful  earnestness;  when  tbe  jostest  pictsior 
human  life  in  its  calm  dignity,  and  the  prspm 
sentiments  for  the  conduct  of  it,  pass  by  liLr  »*> 
narration,  as  conducing  only  to  somewhat  nm 
better  wliich  is  to  come  after.  1  have  ters  si 
whole  house  at  some  times  in  so  proper  a  dbf«» 
tioo,  that  indeed  1  have  trembled  for  the  hen 
and  feared  the  entertainment  would  end  in  s  ^ 
presentotion  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabiaek 

1  would  not  be  understood. in  this  talk  tn  vn^ 
that  nothing  is  tolerable  on  the  stage  but  tihii  i» 
an  immediate  tendency  to  the  prouMMion  of  «>iw 
On  the  contrary,  1  can  allow,  provided  thm  • 
nothing  against  the  interests  of  vlftue,  aad  i*  • 
offensive  to  good  numners,  that  thiap  of  an  iai 
ferent  nature  may  be  represented.  For  thb  rr^ 
1  have  no  exception  to  tbe  weil-Ndrawu  na:rfi^ 
in  the  Country  Wakei  and  there  is  sonHhii{  • 
miraculously  pleasant  in  Dogget*s  actiac  thf*  u* 
ward  triumph  and  comic  sorrow  of  U«b  is  4  Ir 
rent  circumstances,  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  ic 
away  whenever  it  is  acted.  All  that  veie^av  « 
that  the  gallantry  of  toking  the  cudgeb  fsr  tw* 
cestershire,  with  the  pride  of  heart  ia  tuchb;  ^* 
self  up,  and  taking  aim  at  bis  advenar),  »  •  < 
as  the  other's  protestation  in  the  homaoit«  of  Im 
romance,  that  he  could  not  promise  thr'squrev 
break  Hob*s  head,  bnt  he  would,  if  he  co  Jd,  £• 
it  in  love}  then  flourish  and  begin:  I  lav  sks 
vexes  me  is,  that  sacfa  excellent  toocbrs  ss  ttev 
as  well  as  tbe  'sqnire's  being  oot  of  all  ff"^' 
at  Hob*8  success,  aad  venturing  hioaelf  ists  m 
crowd,  are  circomstances  hardly  takea  aoncr « 
and  the  height  of  the  jest  is  only  iathe  fer>  piw 
that  heads  are  broken.  I  am  confldeaC  «s»i*m 
a  scene  written,  wherein  Pinketbmaa  shoald  hf?tf 


ing  this  extension,  and  binding  up  hb  lq|^,  the 
house  should  be  in  a  roar  of  applaase  ai  ihr  ^ 
sembled  anguish  of  the  patleat,  the  help  (i««  ^ 
him  who  threw  him  down,  and  the  haad«  sMr« 
and  arch  looks  of  the  surgeon.  To 
entrance  of  ghosts,  the  emtiattlt^g  of 
noise  of  heroes  in  love,  with  a  tboassad 
mities,  would  be  to  transgrem  the  hsmdi  ^  ^ 
paper,  for  which  reason  it  b  pewihic  they  a» 
have  hereafter  distinct  dhcoaises;  aet  fsfpr<^ 
any  of  the  audience  who  shall  set  up  for  acttfvM' 
interrupt  the  play  on  the  stagr «  and  pU><B  ^ 
shall  prefer  the  applause  of  fools,  to  ihai  sf  * 
reasonable  part  of  the  compaay. 


v  tf 
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N.  B.  There  are  in  tbe  play  of  The  **5!^]I!*« 
Terence,  which  If  allowed  a  moftt  escetfeai  w— ^' ,~ 
inclucnt*  which  wo«14  draw  tcata  Ihnia  sar  so*  ^^  ** 
and  not  one  which  would  mort  hn  laufUUc 

[This  P.  &  was  given  at  tbe  end  of  M^iU  is  Ot**' 
folio  cdltlOD,  with  a  reftrcocc  to  this  pspwj 
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DeUo  omatgiUhine  ex  ammo  tnuUem, 

TER.  Eun.  act  iU  ic.  3. 

From  benccforwatrd  I  blot  out  of  my  thought*  all  memory 
of  womankind. 

*  MR.  ^KCTATOR, 

YoD  bav^  often  memioned  with  great  Tehemence 
nd  iii«Kf;fia(ion  the  misliehavioar  of  people  at 
harch;  boti  am  at  present  to  talk  to  you  on  that 
iibject,  and  complain  to  yon  of  one,  whom  at  the 
ame  time  I  know  not  what  to  accuse  of,  except 
t  be  looking  too  well  there,  and  diverting  the  eyes 
f  the  congregation  to  that  one  object.  However 
have  this  to  say,  that  she  might  have  stayed  at 
er  own  parish,  and  not  came  to  perplex  thofeie  wbo 
re  otherwise  intent  apon  tbeir  duty, 

*  Last  Sanday  was  seven-nljrbt  I  went  into  a 
horch  not  far  from  London-bridge  i  but  I  wish  I 
ad  been  contented  to  go  to  my  own  parish,  I  am 
ire  it  had  been  better  for  me  i  I  say  I  went  to 
harch  thither,  and  got  into  a  pew  very  near  the 
vipit.  I  had  hardly  been  accommodated  with  a 
pat,  before  there  entered  into  the  aisle  a  yonng 
ady  in  the  very  bloom  of  yoath  knd  beauty,  and 
retsed  In  the  most  elegant  manner  imaginable, 
ler  form  was  snch  that  it  engaged  Che  eyes  of  the 
rhole  congregation  In  an  instant,  and  mine  among 
be  rest.  Though  we  were  all  thus  fixed  upon  her, 
be  was  not  In  the  least  out  of  countenance,  or 
nder  the  least  disorder,  though  unattended  by  any 
ue,  and  not  seeming  to  know  particolarly  where 

0  place  herself.    However  she  had  not  in  the  least 

1  confident  aspect,  but  moved  on  with  the  most 
;raceful  modesty,  every  one  making  way  till  she 
ame  to  a  seat  just  ovei«-agalnst  that  in  which  I 
ras  placed.  The  deputy  of  the  ward  sat  in  that 
lew,  and  she  stood  opposite  Co  biro,  and  at  a  glance 
B(o  the  seat,  though  she  did  not  appear  the  least 
tcquainted  with  the  gentleman,  was  let  in,  with  a 
onfusion  Chat  spolce  much  admiration  at  the  no- 
«lty  of  iht  thing.  The  service  immediately  began, 
ad  she  composed  henelf  for  it  with  an  air  of  so 
aodi  goodMssand'flWeetnets,  that  the  confinsion 
rhich  she  uttered,  so  as  to  be  heard  where  I  sat, 
tppeai^  an  act  of  humiliation  taiore  than  she  had 
cession  for.  The  truth  is,  her  beauty  Imd  some- 
hiag  so  innocent,  and  yet  so  sublime,  that  we  all 
lazed  upon  her  .like  a  phantom.  None  of  the  pic- 
ores  which  we  behold  of  the  best  Italiaii  paioten, 
lave  any  thing  like  the  spirit  which  appeared  in 
ler  countenance,  at  the  difletent  sentiments  ex- 
iresMd  in  the  several  parts  of  divine  service.  That 
pratitude  and  joy  at  a  thaakigiving,  that  lowliness 
»d  loiTDw  at  the  prayers  for  the  sick  and  dis- 
maedf  that  ^Hamph  at  the  passaj^  which  gave 
ostaoees  ^  the  divine  mercy,  which  appeared  re> 
pectively  in  her  aspect,  will  be  In  my  memory  to 
By  last  hour.  1  protest  to  yon,  dr,  she  suspended 
the  devotion  of  every  one  around  her;  and  the 
case  she  did  every  thing  with,  stNitt.dtspened  the 
^oriiih  dislike  and  hesitation  in  approving  what- 
<  exceltent,  too  fineqnent  among  us,  to  a  general 
ittcMM  find  entertainnient  In  observing  her  beh^ 
lim.  fHftihe  while  that  we  were  gazing  at  her, 
^took  A>c|0ei»r  no  object  abooC  her,  but  bad  an 
■n  of  secliftiqf  avrkwardiy  aittentive,  whhtever 
eiie  her  «yef  we»e  accidentally  thrown  upon.  OHe 
thing  indeed  was  particular,  she  stood  Che  whole 
Krvice,  and  fiever  kneeled  or  sat :  I  do  not  qdH- 
tim  bit  Chit  WM  to  ibow  MMlf  with  the  grcscer 


advantage,  and  seC  forth  to  better  grace  her  hands 
and  arms,  lifted  up  with  the  most  ardent  devotion} 
and  her  bosom,  the  fairest  that  ever  wai  seen,  bare 
to  observation ;  while  she,  you  must  think,  knew 
nothing  of  the  concern  she  gave  others,  any  other 
than  as  an  example  of  devotion,  that  threw  henelf 
out,  without  regard  to  dress  or  garment,  all  contri* 
tioo,  and  loose  of  all  worldly  regards,  in  ecstasy 
of  devotion.  Wclli  now  the  organ  was  Co  play  a 
voluntary,  and  she  was  so  skilfid  in  music,  and  so 
touched  with  it,  that  she  kept  time  not  only  wicb 
some  motion  of  her  head,  but  also  with  a  different 
air  in  her  coontenanee.  When  the  music  was  strong 
and  bold,  she  looked  exalted,  but  serious:  when 
lively  and  airy,  she  was  smiling  and  gracious  | 
when  the  notes  were  most  soft  and  iangniwing,  she 
was  kind  and  full  of  pity.  When  she  had  now 
made  it  visible  to  the  whole  congregation,  by  ber 
motion  and  ear,  that  she  could  dance,  and  she 
wanted  now  only  to  inform  us  thai  she  could  sing 
too ;  when  the  psalm  was  given  out,  her  voice  was 
distinguished  above  all  the  rest,  or  imther  people 
did  not  exert  their  own,  in  order  to  hear  her^ 
Never  was  any  heard  so  sweet  and  so  strong.  The 
oiiganist  observed  it,  and  he  thought  fit  Co  play  to 
her  only,  and  she  swelled  every  note,  when  she 
found  she  had  thrown  us  all  out,  and  had  the  last 
verse  to  herself  in  such  a  manner  as  the  whole  con- 
gregation was  intent  upon  her.  In  the  same  manner 
as  we  see  in  the  cathedrals  they  are  on  the  person 
who  sings  alone  the  anthem.  Well,  it  came  at 
last  to  tbe  sennon,  and  our  young  lady  would  not 
lose  her  part  in  that  neither  i  for  she  fixed  her  eye 
upon  the  preacher,  and  as  he  said  any  thing  she 
approved,  with  one  of  Charles  Mather*s  fine  tablets 
she  set  down  the  sentence,  at  once  showing  her  fins 
hand,  the  gold  pen,  her  readiness  in  writing,  and 
her  judgment  in  choosing  what  to  write.  To  sum 
up  what  I  intend  by  this  long  and  particular  ac- 
count, 1  appeal  to  yon,  whether  it  is  reasonable 
thai  such  f|  creature  as  this  shall  come  from  a  janty 
part  of  the  town,  and  give  heiBelf  such  violent  ain, 
to  the  disturbance  of  an  innocent  and  inoflensire 
congregation,  with  her  i^bVunlties^  Thn  fact,  I 
assure  you,  was  as  I  have  related  ^  but  I  had  like 
to  have  forgot  another  Viery  considerable  particu- 
lar. As  soon  as  church  |ras  done,  phe  immediately 
stepped  out  of  her  pew,  and  fell  int9  the  finest 
pitly-patty  air,  forsooth,  wonderfully  out  of  counv 
tenance,  tossing  her  hoad  op  and  down,  as  she 
swam  along  tl^e  body  of  the  church  I,  with  seve- 
ral othen  of  the  inhabitants,  followed  her  out,  and 
saw  her  hold  up  her  tan  to  a  hackney-coach  at  a 
distance,  who  immediately  came  op  to  her,  and 
she  whipping  into  it  with  great  nimbleness,  pulled 
the  door  widi  a  bowing  mien,  m  If  she  had  been 
used  to  a  better  ghus.  She  said  alpud,  ^  Yon  know 
where  to  go,"  and  dfpve  off*  By  this  time  the  best 
of  the  congregation  was  at  the  eharcb-door,  and  I 
could  hear  some  say,  **  A  very  fine  lady;'*  others, 
**  I'll  warrant  you,  she  is  no  better  than  she  should 
bes"  and  one  yery  wise  old  lady  said,  she  ought 
to  have  been  tal^en  up,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  think 
this  matter  lies  wholly  before  you:  for  the  offence 
does  not  come  under  any  law,  tboogh  it  Is  apparent 
this  creature  came  among  us  pniy  to  give  herself 
airs,  apd  e^oy  her  full  swing  In  being  admired, 
I  desire  yon  would  print  this,  that  she  may  ^e  con- 
fined to  her  own  parish  i  for  I  can  aMure  yon 
there  is  no  attending  any  cUBg  else  in  a  pkyca 
where  she  is  a  novelty^  She  M  been  tall(!ed  of 
among  ns  ever  since  undor  the  muae  of  **  the 
Phantom:"  but  I  wouki  advise  her  to  come  no 
wore;  for  then  ii  lb  flrtag  a  p^y  nadc  by  the 
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women  a{;aiiisl  her,  that  she  must  expect  they  will 
not  be  excelled  a  second  time  in  so  outrageous  a 
manner,  without  doinj^  her  some  insult.  Vouoj^ 
women,  who  assume  after  this  rate,  and  affect  ex- 
posing themselves  to  view  in  congregations  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town,  are  not  so  miMrhievous,  be- 
cause they  are  rivalled  by  more  of  the  same  ambi- 
tion, who  will  not  let  the  rest  of  the  company  be 
particular :  but  in  the  name  of  the  whoM  congre* 
gation  where  I  was,  I  desire  you  to  keep  these 
agreeable  diiitarbances  out  of  the  city,  where  so- 
briety of  manners  is  still  preserved,  and  all  glaring 
fuid  ostentatious  behaviour,  even  in  things  laudable, 
discountenanced,  i  wish  you  may  never  see  the 
phantom,  and  am, 

'  SIR, 

*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*  RALPH  WONDER  *.' 


STEELE. 
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I^pus  tute  et,  et  pu/pamctttum  quarii. 

TER.  Eun.  sot.  Hi.  m.  I. 

Vou  are  a  bare  yoiifself,  and  want  dainties  fottooth. 

It  Is  a  great  convenience  to  those  who  want  wit  to 
furnish  out  a  conversation,  that  there  is  something 
or  other  in  all  companies  where  it  is  wanted  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead,  which  according  to  their  taste, 
does  the  business  as  well.     Of  this  nature  is  the 
agreeable  pastime  in  country-halls,  of  cross  pur- 
poses, questions  aud  commands,  and  the  like.     A 
little  superior  to  these  are  those  who  can  play  at 
crambo,  or  cap  vei^ses.    Then  above  them  are  such 
^  can  make  verses,  that  is,  rhymes  and  among 
tho*e  who  have  the  Latin  tongue,  such  as  use  to 
make  what  they  call  golden  verses.    Commend  me 
als>o  to  those  who  have  not  brains  enough  for  any 
of  these  exercises,  and  yet  do  not  give  up  their 
pretensions  to  mirth.    These  can  slap  you  on  the 
back  unawares,  laugh  loud,  ask  you  bow  you  do 
with  a  twang  op  your  shoulders,  say  you  are  dull 
to-day,  and  laugh  a  voluntary  to  put  you  in  hu- 
mour; not  to  mention  the  laborious  way  among  iht 
minor  poets,  of  making  things  come  into  such  and 
•uch  a  shape,  as  that  of  an  egg,  an  hand,  an  axe, 
or  an3  thing  that  nobody  had  ever  thought  on  be' 
fore  for  that  purpose,  or  which  would  have  cost  a 
g-eat  deal  of  pains  to  accomplish  it  if  they  did  f . 
But  all  these  methods,  though  they  are  mechanical, 
wid  may  be  arrived  at  with  the  smallest  capacity, 
do  not  serve  an  honest  gentleman  who  wants  wit 
for  his  ordinary  occasions  {  therefore  it  is  abso- 
jutely  necessary  that  the  poor  in  imagination  should 
nave  something  which  may  be  serviceable  to  them 
m  all  hours  upon  all  common  occurrences.    That 
which  we  call  punning  b  therefore  greatly  affected 
by  men  of  small  intellects.    These  men  need  not 
be  concerned  with  you  for  the  whole  sentence} 
bot  if  they  can  say  a  quaint  thing,  or  bring  in  a 
word  which  sounds  like  any  one  word  you  have 
•poken  to  them,  they  can  turn  Ihe  discourse,  or 
distract  you  so  that  you  cannot  ^o  on,  and  by  coo- 
sequence,  if  they  cannot  be  as  witty  as  yo^  are, 
they  can  binder  your  being  any  wittier  than  they 
are.    Thus,  if  you  talk  of  a  candle,  he  *  can  deal' 
with  you  5  and  if  yon  ask  him  to  help  you  to  some 
bread,  a  punster  ihoold  think  himself  very  *  ill. 
bred*  if  he  did  noty  and  If  he  is  not  as  '  welU 
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bred*  as  youraelf,  he  hopes  for 
ance.     If  yon  do  not  understand  tbat  Uai  t^r. 
you  most  recollect  that  bread  is  sude  M  era  * 
and  so  they  go  on  for  ever,  without  posftibih(;»  • 
being  exhausted. 

There  are  another  kind  of  people  of  snail  bn 
ties,  who  supply  want  of  wit  with  want  of  brrr»- 
ing;  and  because  women  are  both  h;  naivrr  t- 
education  more  offended  at  any  thing  ubicJi  i*  - 
modest  than  we  men  are,  these  arr  ever  kvf  k 
upon  things  they  oogfac  not  to  allode  to,  aad  «* 
mightily  in  double  meanings.    Every  om'»  «• 
observation  will  suggest  instances  eoonxfc  sf  a 
kind,  without  my  mentioning  any ;  for  ymt  d^- » ■ 
iiieaoers  are  dispersed  up  and  down  Ihrwh  . 
parts  of  town  or  city,  where  there  are  aai  to  • 
fend,  in  order  to  set  off  thenselvcs.    Tboe  mn 
are  mighty  loud  laughers,  and  held  vm  prrc* 
gentlemen  with  the  sillier  and  unbred  part  of  w> 
mankind.    Bat  above  all  already  mcotiMrd. « 
any  who  ever  were,  or  even  can  l»e  in  ihr  «•-■" 
the  happiest  and  surest  to  be  pleasut,  air  a  •« 
of  people  whom  we  have  not  indeed  lately  bead 
much  of,  and  those  are  your  '  Biten.* 

A  Biter  is  one  who  tells  you  a  thing  }oq  kvr 
no  reason  tu  disbelieve  in  itself,  and  perbap*  ^ii 
given  you  before  he  bit  you,  no  rensoo  todijbr;'<« 
it  for  his  saying  it;  and  if  yoa  give  hia  antf 
I  laughs  in  your  face,  and  triumphs  thiit  he  k»  ^ 
ceived  yon.    In  a  word,  a  Biter  is  one  wha  ^-^ 
you  a  fool,  because  you  do  not  think  him  a  ^n^. 
This  description  of  him  one  may  insist  upon  t*  .* 
a  just  one;  for  what  else  but  a  degfee  of  kaafi 
is  it,  to  depend  upon  deceit  for  what  yoa  ca ».  > 
another,  be  it  in  point  of  wit,  or  imcfcsi,  or  ^ 
thing  else  ? 

This  way  of  wit  is  called  *  Biting,*  by  a  bas 
pbor  taken  from   beasts  of  prey,  which  tffn>. 
harmless  and  unarmed   anioials,  and  louk  ^' 
them  as  their  food  wherever  they  meet  thm.  Tr 
sharpen  about  town  very  ingenionsly  mB>r<>«. 
themselves  to  be  to  the  oodesigaing  part  of  a*  ^ 
kind  what  foxes  are  to  lambs,  and  thcrcforr  •n 
the  word  Biting,  to  express  any  exploit  m\ft^: 
they  liad  over-reached  any  innocent  aad  isai>f** 
tent  man  of  his  purse.    These  rascals  of  laif  r^ -n 
have  been  the  gallants  of  the  town,  and  raiTte  - 
with  a  fashionable  haughty  air,  to  the  discoav 
meat  of  modesty,  and  all  honest  arts.  Shalion  f  ^ . 
who  are  governed  by  the  eye,  and  admirf  <-• 
thing  that  struts  in  vogue,  took  op  from  the  it*t,  n 
the  phrase  of  biting,  and  used  it  npon  all  «i<> 
sions,  either  to  disown  any  nonsensical  nsC  i»^ 
>hould  talk  themselves,  or  evade  the  force  «/%» 
was  reasonably  said  by  othen.    Ttras,  whro  ov  •>' 
these  cunning  creatures  was  entered  into  a^Mr 
with  you,  whether  it  was  pracikable  ia  (br  f^ 
sent  state  of  afiaini  to  accomplish  sach  a  pr^^ 
tion,  and  you  thought  be  had  let  Call  «kaf  ^ 
stroyed  his  side  of  the  question,  a*  aaaa  ^  *>* 
looked  with  an  camcstnetf  readv  to  la;  boU  «  j 
it,  he  immediately  cried,  *  B«te,^  and  >os  «m 
immediately  to  acknov^ledge  all  tbat  part  •»  *^ 
jcsL    They  carry  thu  to  all  tbe  eatravagaacr  i 


ginable;  and  if  one  of  these 
particulars  which  may  give 
says,  he  is  still  the  more  i 
upon  your  credulity.     I 
instance  of  this  kind.    There 
young  fellow  to  a  plaia  yonng 
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heard  of  it— and  yet  the  particulars  are  luch  that 
it  cannot  be  false :  I  am  sorry  1  am  got  into  it  so 
far  that  now  I  must  tell  you ;  but  I  knovr  not  but 
it  may  be  for  your  service  to  knoH'.  On  Tuesday 
liibtj  just  after  dinner — ^you  knovr  bis  manner  is 
to  smoke,  opening  bis  box,  your  father  fell  down 
dead  io  an  apoplexy."  The  youth  showed  the 
tilial  sorrow  which  he  ought. — Upon  which  the 
wittv  man  cried,  *  Bite,  there  is  nothing  in  all 
this/ 

1  o  put  an  end  to  this  silly,  pernicious,  frivolous 
wa>  at  once,  I  will  give  the  reader  one  late  in- 
stance of  a  Bite,  which  no  Biter  for  the  future  will 
ever  be  able  to  equal,  though  I  heartily  wish  him 
the  same  occasion.  It  is  a  superstition  with  some 
surgeons  who  beg  the  bodies  of  condemned  male- 
factors, to  go  to  the  gaol,  aiid  bargain  for  the 
carcase  with  the  criminal  himself.  ^  good  honest 
fellow  did  so  last  sessions,  and  was  admitted  to 
ilic:  condemned  men  on  the  morning  wherein  they 
died.  The  surgeon  communicated  bis  business,  and 
fell  into  discourse  with  a  little  fellow  who  refused 
twelve  shillings,  and  insilsted  upon  fifteen  for  bis 
body.  The  fellow  who  killed  the  officer  of  New- 
gate, very  forwardly,  and  like  a  man  who  was 
willing  to  deal,  told  him,  '  Look  you,  Mr.  Surgeon, 
that  little  dry  feJIow,  who  has  been  half-starved 
all  his  life,  and  is  now  half  dead  with  fear,  cannot 
answer  3'oor  purpose.  I  have  ever  lived  highly 
and  freely,  my  veins  are  full,  [  have  not  pined 
in  imprisonment;  you  see  my  crest  swells  io  3-our 
knife,  and  after  Jack  Catch  has  don«,  upon  my 
honour  you  will  find  me  as  sound  as  ever  a  bullock 
in  any  of  the  markets.  Come,  for  twenty  shillings 
I  am  your  man.'  Says  the  surgeon,  *  Done,  thtre 
is  a  guinea.*  Thb  witty  rogue  took  the  money, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  it  in  his  fist,  cries,  *  Bite,  1 
am  to  be  hung  in  chains.* 
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Kon  habeo  deniqut  naud  Mar  sum  augurem, 
XoH  vuutnoi  annpicnt  ^o^  decirco  tutrologof* 
Svn  Uiacon  conjcctorttj  non  interprtUB  tomniunt: 
Ntm  enim  sunt  11,  aut  acitnlia,  aut  arte  divinif 
^d  tuper$lUio$i  viiles,  impudentesque  harioli, 
Aut  inertts,  aut  insnni^  aut  qiUbus  ege9la$  imperatT 
Qui  tui  questuf  catuafictas  sutcUant  scnlentiast 
(iui  $ibi  senita/n  non  goptunt^  uUcri  morutrarU  viam, 
Q.uibu»  divititu  poUiccntur,  ab  its  drachmam  petutU  : 
JM  divUiis  dcducanl  drachmanit  rtddant  ctttera. 

ENNIUS. 

Au^irs  and  soothsayefs,  astrologer «, 
I>i\incrs,  and  interpreten  of  dreami, 
I  ne'er  consult,  ana  heartily  despise ! 
Vain  their  pretence  to  more  than  human  skill. 
For  ^in,  imaginary  schemes  they  draw : 
W4Tid'rers  themselves,  they  guide  another's  steps : 
And  fr>r  poor  sixpence  promise  countless  wealth : 
Let  tbem,  if  th^  expect  to  be  beheved, 
Deduct  the  sixpence,  and  bestow  the  rest. 

TnosB  who  have  maintained  that  men  would  be 
more  miserable  than  beasts,  were  their  hopes  con- 
fined to  this  life  only,  among  other  considerations 
take  notice  that  the  latter  are  only  afflicted  with 
the  anguish  of  the  present  evil,  whereas  the  former 
arc  very  often  pained  by  the  refiection  on  what  is 
pAssed,  and  the  fear  of  what  is  to  come.  This  fear 
of  any  future  difficulties  or  misfortunes  is  so  na- 
torai  to  the  mind,  that  were  a  man*s  sorrows  and 
disquietudes  summed  up  at  the  end  of  h'ts  life,  it 
would  generally  be  fbund  that  he  had  snflered  more 
from  the  apprdbension  of  such  evils  as  never  hap- 
pcDed  to  biiDy  than  from  those  evili  which  had 


really  befallen  bim.    To  this  we  may  add,  tha 
among  those  evils  which  befal  us,  there  are  many 
that  have  been  more  painful  to  us  in  the  prospect, 
than  by  their  actual  pressure. 

This  natural  impatience  to  look  into  futurity, 
and*  to  know  what  accidents  may  happen  to  us 
hereafter,  has  given  birth  to  many  ridiculous  arti 
and  inventions.    Some  found  their  prescience  on 
the  lines  of  a  man's  hand,  others  on  the  features  of 
his  face ;  some  on  the  signatures  which  nature  haj 
impressed  on  his  body,  and  others  on  his  own  hand- 
writing: some  read  men*s  fortunes  in  the  stars,  as 
others  have  searched  after  them  in  the  entrails  of 
beasts,  or  the  flight  of  birds.    Men  of  the  best 
sense  have  been  touched  more  or  less  with  these 
groundless  horrors  and  presages  of  futurity,  upon 
surveying  the  most  indifferent  works  of  nature. 
Can  any  thing  be  more  surprising  than  to  consider 
Cicero,  who  made  the  greatest  figure  at  the  bar, 
and  in  the  senate  of  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
and  at  the  same  time  outshined  all  the  philosophers 
of  antiquity  in  his  library,  and  in  bis  retirements, 
as  busying  himself  in  the  college  of  augurs  *,  and 
observing,  with  a  religious  attention,  after  what 
manner  the  chickens  pecked  the  several  grains  of 
corn  which  were  thrown  to  them  ? ' 

Notwithstanding  these  follies  are  pretty  well 
worn  out  of  the  minds  of  the  wise  and  learned  in 
the  present  age,  multitudes  of  weak  and  ignorant 
persons  are  still  slaves  to  them.  There  art  num- 
berless arts  of  prediction  among  the  vulgar,  which 
are  too  trifling  to  enumerate;  and  infinite  observa^ 
tions  of  days,  numbers,  voices,  and  figures,  which 
are  regarded  by  them  as  portents  and  prodigies. 
In  short,  every  thing  prophecies  to  the  snperatitioos 
man ;  there  is  scarce  a  straw,  or  a  rusty  piece  of 
iron,  that  lies  in  his  way  by  accident. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  many  wizards,  gip« 
sies,  and  cunning  men,  are  dispersed  through  all 
the  counties  and  market-towns  of  Great  Britain, 
not  to  mention  the  fortune-tellers  and  astrologers, 
who  live  very  cumfortably  upon  the  curiosity  of 
several  well-dispoHcd  persons  in  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster. 

Among  the  many  pretended  arts  of  divination, 
there  is  none  which  so  universally  amuses  as  that 
by  dreams.  I  have  indeed  observed  in  a  late  spe- 
culation f,  that  there  have  been  sometimes,  upon 
very  extraordinary  occasions,  supernatural  rcvelsv* 
tions  made  to  certain  penons,  by  this  means ;  but 
as  it  is  the  chief  business  of  this  paper  to  root  out 
popular  errors,  I  must  endeavour  to  expose  the 
folly  and  superstition  of  those  persons,  who,  in  the 
common  and  ordinary  course  of  life,  lay  any  stress 
upon  things  of  so  imcertain,  shadowy,  and  chime- 
Tical  a  nature.  This  I  cannot  do  more  effectually 
than  by  the  following  letter,  which  is  dated  from 
a  quarter  of  the  town  that  has  always  been  the 
habitation  of  some  prophetic  Philomath  ;  it  ha\ing 
been  usual,  time  out  of  mind,  for  all  such  people 
as  havelott  their  wits,  to  resort  to  that  place  either 
for  their  cure  or  for  their  instruction. 

•  MH.  SPECTATOR,  «  Moorfields,  Oct  4,  1712. 

'  Having  long  considiered  whether  there  be  any 
trade  wanting  in  this  great  city,  after  having  sur- 

*  It  is  probable,  that  Addison  has  here  named  Cicero,  by 
mistake,  lurCato,  or  some  other  pcnon;  as  it  is  related  of 
the  orator,  that,  fo  far  from  being  addicted  to  the  folly  of 
augury,  he  used  to  wonder  that  one  augur  could  meet  an- 
other without  laughing  In  his  face  to  think  what  dupes  they 
made  of  mankind.— Vide  CIc.  de  Dlvinatione,  1.  2.  wherein 
auguries  (especially  those  from  ths  chickens)  art  amply 
exposed. 
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ireyed  vcrr  attentively  all  kinds  of  ranks  and  pro- 
fessions, I  do  not  find  in  any  quarter  of  the  town 
.an  Oneinvcritic,  or,  in  plain  Englisb,  an  inter- 
preter of  dreams.  For  want  of  so  useful  a  person, 
there  are  several  good  people  who  are  very  much 
pusBled  in  this  particular,  and  dream  a  whole 
year  together  witboot  being  e?er  the  wiser  for  it. 
I  hope  1  am  pretty  well  qualified  for  this  ofiice, 
having  studied  by  candle-light  all  the  rules  of  art 
which  have  been  laid  down  upon  this  subject.  My 
•great  uncle  by  my  wife's  side  was  a  Scotch  high- 
lander,  and  second-sighted.  I  have  four  fingers 
and  two  thumbs  upon  one  hand,  and  was  born  on 
the  longest  night  of  the  year.  My  christian  and 
•ir-name  begin  and  end  with  the  same  letters.  I 
an  lodged  in  Moorfields,  in  the  house  that  for 
.these  fifty  yean  has  been  always  tenanted  by  a 
conjurer. 

*  If  you  had  been  in  company,  so  much  as  my- 
self, with  ordinary  women  of  the  town,  you  must 
know  that  there  are  many  of  them  who  every  day 
in  their  lives,  upon  seeing  or  hearing  of  any  thing 
that  is  unexpected,  cry,  **  My  dream  is  out|"  and 
cannot  go  to  sleep  in  quiet  the  next  night,  till  sorae> 
thing  or  other  has  happened  which  has  expounded 
the  visions  of  the  preceding  one.  There  are  others 
who  are  in  very  great  pain  for  not  being  able  to 
recover  the  circumstances  of  a  dream,  that  made 
strong  impressions  upon  tbffn  while  it  lasted.  In 
short,  sir,  there  are  many  whose  waking  thoughts 
are  wholly  employed  on  their  sleeping  ones.  For 
the  benefit  therefore  of  this  curious  and  inquisitive 
part  of  my  fellow-subjects,  1  shall  in  the  first  place 
tell  those  perwns  what  they  dreamt  of,  who  fancy 
they  never  dream  at  all.  In  the  next  place,  I 
■hall  make  out  any  dream,  upon  hearing  a  single 
circumstance  of  it;  and  in  the  last  place,  shall 
expound  to  them  the  good  or  bad  fortune  which 
such  dreams  portend.  If  they  do  not  presage  good 
lock,  I  shall  desire  nothing  for  my  pains;  not 
qnestionin;;  at  the  same  time,  that  those  who  con* 
anit  me  will  be  so  reasonable  as  to  afford  me  a 
moderate  share  out  of  any  considerable  estate,  pro- 
fit, or  emolument,  which  1  shall  discover  to  them. 
1  interpret  to  the  poor  for  nothing,  on  condition 
that  their  names  may  be  inserted  in  public  adver- 
tisements, to  attest  the  truth  of  such  my  interpre- 
tations. As  for  people  of  quality,  or  others  who 
are  indisposed,  and  do  not  care  to  come  in  per- 
•on,  I  can  interpret  their  dreams  by  seeing  their 
water."  I  set  aside  one  day  in  the  week  for  loven; 
and  interpret  by  the  great  for  any  gentlewoman 
who  is  turned  of  sixty  {  after  the  rate  of  half  a 
crown  per  week,  with  the  usual  allowances  for 
good  luck*  I  have  several  rooms  and  apartments 
fitted  upi'at  reasonable  rates,  for  such  as  have  not 
conveniences  for  dreaming  at  their  own  houses. 


'  N.  B.  I  am  not  dumb.', 
aoDiaoB^ 
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Candida  perpttuo  rcUde  eoncerdim,  lecC/i, 
Tamqucpari  temper  tU  Ptamt  ir^ua  jt^o. 

VUigmt  tUa  tenem  quondatn:  wed  ei  %fee  mat  'e 
Tunc  guoque  atmfiuht,  mom  wtdemtmr  «■«• . 

UAJrr.  Epig.  sUi.l.i«eT  - 

Perpetual  hamiony  their  bed  attcod. 
And  Venut  tUll  the  wdl-mslch'd  p*tr  bdntmL 
Majr  she,  wben  tine  has  sank  him  into  ycvs 
Love  her  old  oiui,  and  cberlih  hk  white  hain. 
Nor  he  perceive  her  charmt  thrwieh  age  decay. 
But  think  each  happy  sua  ha  tmdal  day. 

The  following  essay  n  written  by  the  geatlrKf 
to  whom  the  world  is  obliged  fbr  thoue  severs!  e* 
ccllent  discourses  which  have  been  marked  with  i% 
letter  X  *. 


I  BATE  somewhere  met  with  a  fable  thai  va* 
Wealth  the  father  of  Love.  It  is  certain  uu 
a  mind  ought,  at  least,  to  be  free  from  the  ap* 
prehensions  of  want  and  poverty,  before  it  vsa 
fully  attend  to  all  the  softnesses  and  endearaf-z) 
of  this  passion.  Notwithstanding  we  lec  maUuu^ 
of  married  people,  who  are  otter  strangef^i  t«  thi 
delightful  passion  amidst  all  the  afllarace  of  ta 
most  plentiful  fortunes. 

It  IS  not  sufficient  to  make  a  marriage  haff.. 
that  the  humours  of  two  people  should  be  alike;  1 
could  instance  an  hundred  pair,  who  have  not  i* 
least  sentiment  of  love  remaining  for  one  aaothr, 
yet  are  so  like  in  their  humoun,  that  if  they  «^t 
not  already  married,  the  whole  world  woald  ^f* 
sign  them  for  man  and  wife. 

The  spirit  of  love  has  something  so  eztmK*i 
fine  in  it,  that  it  is  very  often  disturbed  a»d  t»u 
by  some  little  accidents,  which  the  carrieM  sLi 
uopolite  never  attend  to,  till  it  is  gooe  past  no 
▼ery. 

Nothing  has  more  contribnted  to  lianish  it  fro-a 
a  married  state  than  loo  great  a  familiarity,  asi 
laying  aside  the  common  rvles  of  decency.  Thti^ 
I  could  give  instances  of  this  in  several  particaben 
I  shall  only  mention  that  of  dreas.  The  Ii«bbi  «>d 
belles  about  town,  who  drem  purely  to  caich  ocr 
another,  think  there  is  no  farther  occasioa  for  tk 
bait,  when  their  first  design  has  sacceodeid.  Ba 
besides  the  too  common  fault  in  poiot  of  aeaur*. 
there  are  several  others  which  I  do  not  rcmeiM 
to  have  seen  touched  upon,  hot  in  one  of  our  b*> 
dem  comedies  f ,  where  a  French  wnsMWy  odem; 
to  undress  and  dress  herself  before  the  lover  sftkr 

filay,  and  asuring  her  mistress  Chat  it  was  very  i^ 
n  France,  the  lady  tells  her  thai  it  is  a  seem  ■• 
dress  she  never  knew  before,  and  that  she  usio 
unpolished  an  £ng|iA  woosaa  as  to  molve  antf  a 
learn  to  dress  even  before  her  baslMDd. 

There  is  something  so  gross  in  the  carriai*  if 
some  wives,  that  they  lose  their  hnitaad^s  bMO 
for  faults,  which,  if  a  man  has  cither  good  saai 
or  good-breeding,  he  Ilbovts  not  how  to  tcQ  then 
of.  1  am  afraid,  indeed,  the  ladies  aite  fpaasD* 
most  faulty  in  this  psuticulari  who  at  ilhar  M 
giving  into  love,  find  the  way  so  smooth  aad  fl» 
sane,  that  they  fancy  it  b  scarce  pcmible  to  bcofsl 
in  it* 

There  is  so  much  nicety  and  dacrctiaa  wqnw^ 
to  keep  love  alite  afker  aaniage,  aad  mmkt  o* 
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tcraUioD  sHIl  new  and  a|Tfeab1e  after  twenty 
•r  tUrty  yean,  that  I  kaow  ooChing  which  seeois 
rtadily  to  pronise  it,  bat  an  earnest  cndca^oor  to 
piette  on  both  lides,  and  niperior  good  lense  on 
the  part  of  the  nan. 

By  a  man  of  tense,  I  mean  one  acquainted  with 
business  and  letters. 

A  woman  very  rau<^h  settles  her  esteem  for  a 
nan,  according  to  the  figure  he  makes  in  the 
forid,  and  the  character  he  bears  among  his  own 
ex.  As  learning  is  die  chief  advantage  we  have 
>Ter  them,  it  is,  metbinks,  as  scandalous  and  ioex- 
losable  for  a  man  of  fortune  to  be  illiterate,  as 
or  a  woman  not  to  know  bow  to  behave  henelf 
)D  the  most  ordinary  occasions.  It  is  this  which 
eti  the  two  sejes  at  the  greatest  distance;  a  w(^ 
laa  is  vexed  and  surprised,  to  find  nothing  more 
n  the  coDvenatioB  of  a  man,  than  ia  the  common 
St  tie  of  her  own  sex. 

8ome  small  engagement  at  least  in  bosiaess,  not 
njy  sets  a  man's  talents  in  the  faires*  light,  and 
ilots  bins  B  part  to  act,  in  which  a  wife  cannot 
rdl  intermeddle:  but  gives  frequent  occasion  for 
IxHe  little  absences,  which,  whatever  seem'ing  un- 
asiness  they  may  give,  are  some  of  the  best  pre- 
srvativea  of  love  and  desire. 

The  fair  sex  are  so  conscious  to  themselves,  that 
dcy  have  nothing  in  them  which  can  deserve  eo- 
irely  to  engross  the  whole  man,  that  they  heartily 
c^pise  one,  who,  to  use  their  own  expression,  is 
Iways  banging  at  their  apron-strings. 

Lttlitia  is  prettv,  modest,  tender,  and  has  sense 
noti^h  I  she  married  Erastus,  who  is  in  a  post  of 
>me  business,  and  has  a  general  taste  la  most  parts 
r  polite  learning.  Laetitia,  wherever  she  visits, 
as  the  pleasure  to  bear  of  something  which  was 
inds<hnely  said  or  done  by  Erastus.  Erastits, 
nee  bis  marriage,  is  more  gay  in  his  dress  than 
rcr,  and  in  all  companies  is  as  complaisant  to 
letitia  at  to  any  other  lady.  I  have  seen  him 
ive  her  ber  fan  when  it  has  dropped,  with  all  the 
allantry  of  a  lover.  When  they  take  the  air  t»* 
rther,  Erastusis  continually  improving  her  thoughts, 
ad,  with  a  turn  of  wit  and  spirit  which  is  pecu- 
ar  to  him,  giving  her-  an  insight  into  things  she 
id  no  notions  of  before.  Laetitia  is  transported 
t  havio|^  a  new  world  thus  opened  to  her,  and 
lags  upon  the  man  that  eives  \icr  such  agree- 
^le  ioformatioub  Erastus  has  carried  this  point 
ill  further,  as  he  makes  her  daily  not  only  more 
•nd  of  him,  but  .infinitely  more  satisfied  with  her* 
if.  Erastns  finds  a  jastnen  or  beauty  in  what* 
rer  she  says  or  observes,  that  Lastttia  heneif  was 
H  aware  off  and  by  his  assistance,  she  has  dis- 
(vered  an  hundred  good  qualities  and  accomplish* 
eotB  in  herself,  which  she  never  before  once 
'earned  of.  Erastus,  with  the  most  artful  com* 
aisance  in  the  world,  by  several  remote  hints, 
ids  the  means  to  maka  her  say  or  propose  almost 
haterer  he  has  a  mind  to,  which  he  always  re* 
fives  as  her  own  discovery,  and  gives  her  all  the 
putaiien  of  It. 

Erastus.  has  a  perfect  taste  in  painting,  and  car- 
ed LseCitia  with  him  the  otlier  day  to  see  a  collec- 
»n  off  fMctores.  I  sometimes  visit  this  happy 
mplr.  As  we  were  last  week  walking  in  the  long 
ill«ry  before  dinner,  *  1  have  lately  laid  out  some 
oney  in  palatiogs,'  says  Erastus ;  '  1  bought  that 
enin  anj  Adonis  purely  upon  Lastitia^s  jadgment  i 
cost  me  threescore  guineas,  and  1  was  this  mom* 
g  ilieaoi  an  hundred  for  it.*  I  turned  towards 
stitia,  and  saw  ber  cheeks  glow  with  pleasare, 
bile  at  the  mme  thne  rfie  cast  a  look  upon  Ermtus, 
le  moal  «^a%  and  affactionate  I  ever  beheld. 


Flavilla  married  Tom  Tawdry  i  she  was  taken 
withhb  laced  coat  and  rich  sword-knot  i  she  baa 
the  mortification  to  see  Tom  despised  by  all  tho 
worthy  part  of  his  own  sex.  Tom  has  nothing  to 
do  after  dinner,  but  to  determine  whether  he  wiU 

eare  his  nails  at  St.  James's,  White's,  or  hia  own 
ouse.  He  has  said  nothing  to  Flavilla  since  they 
were  married,  which  she  might  not  have  heard  at 
well  from  her  own  woman.  He  however  takea 
great  care  to  keep  op  the  saucy  ill-natured  autboi 
Hty  of  a  husband.  Whatever  Flavilla  happens  to 
assert,  Tom  immediately  contradicts  with  aa  aath 
by  way  of  preface,  and,  '  My  dear,  I  must  tell 
you  you  talk  most  confoundedly  silly.*  Flavilla 
had  a  heart  naturally  as  well  disposed  for  all  thd 
tendemeas  of  love  as  that  of  Laetitia ;  but  as  lova 
seldom  continues  long  after  esteem,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine,  at  present,  whether  the  unhappy  Fla« 
villa  hates  or  despises  the  person  most  whom  she  ia 
obliged  to  lead  her  whole  life  with* 
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PresenrM  fkom  •hame  by  nombcn  ou  oar  side. 

TaaaE  is  somethiag  very  sublime,  though  yery  fiuH 
ctfiil,  in  Plato*s  description  of  the  Supreme  Beingf 
that '  truth  is  bis  body,  aad  light  his  shadow.'  Acw 
cording  to  this  definition,  there  is  nothing  so  con« 
tradictory  to  his  nature  as  error  and  falsehood* 
The  Platonisis  have  so  just  a  notion  of  the  Al* 
mighty *s  aversion  to  every  thing  which  is  false  and 
erroneous,  that  they  looked  upon  truth  as  no  leaf 
necessary  than  virtue,  to  qualify  a  human  soul  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  separate  state.  For  this  rea* 
son,  as  they  recommended  moral  duties  to  qualiff 
and  season  the  will  for  a  future  life,  so  they  pre* 
scribed  several  contemplations  and  sciences  to  ree« 
tify  the  understanding.  Thus  Plato  has  called  ma* 
thematical  demonstrations  the  cathartics  or  purga- 
tives of  the  soul,  as  being  the  most  proper  meant 
to  cleanse  it  from  error,  and  to  give  it  a  relish  of 
truth  I  which  is  the  natural  food  and  nourishment 
of  the  understanding,  as  virtue  is  the  perfection 
and  happiness  of  the  will. 

There  are  many  authors  who  have  shown  where* 
ia  the  malignity  of  a  lie  comists,  and  set  forth,  la 
proper  colours,  the  heinonsness  of  the  offenre.  I 
shall  here  consider  one  particular  kind  of  thii 
crime,  which  has  not  been  so  much  spoken  td ;  I 
mean  that  abominable  practice  of  party-lying. 
This  vice  is  so  very  predominant  among  us  at  pre- 
sent, that  a  man  is  thought  of  no  principles,  who 
does  not  propagate  a  certain  system  of  lies.  Tho 
coiTee-bouses  are  supported  by  them,  the  preas  ll 
choked  with  them,  eminent  authors  live  upon  them* 
Our  bottle  conversation  is  so  infected  with  them, 
that  a  party  lie  is  growa  as  fashionable  an  enter- 
taiament  as  a  lively  catch,  or  a  merry  story.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  half  the  great  talkers  ia  the  nation 
would  be  struck  dumb,  were  this  fountain  of  dit* 
course  dried  up.  There  is,  however,  one  advan- 
tage resulting  from  this  detestable  practice  i  tho 
▼ery  appearaaces  of  truth  are  so  little  regarded^ 
that  lies  are  at  present  discharged  in  the  air,  aad 
begin  to  hurt  nobody.  When  we  hear  a  party* 
story  from  a  stranger,  we  consider  whether  he  is  a 
whig  or  a  tory  that  relates  it,  and  immediately 
conclude  they  are  words  of  couibc^  In  wUoh  tho 
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honest  gentleman  designs  to  recommend  his  zeal, 
without  any  concern  tor  his  veracity.  A  man  is 
loolced  upon  as  bereft  of  common  sense,  that  gives 
ci^dit  to  the  relations  of  party-writers ;  nay,  his 
own  friends  shake  their  beads  at  him,  and  consider 
him  in  no  other  light  than  an  officious  tool,  or  a 
well-meaning  idiot.  When  it  was  formerly  the 
fashion  to  husband  a  lie,  and  trump  it  up  in  some 
extraordinary  emergency,  it  generally  did  execu- 
tion, and  was  not  a  little  serviceable  to  the  faction 
that  made  use  of  it  ;  but  at  present  every  man  is 
upon  his  guard :  the  artifice  has  been  too  often  re- 
peated to  take  effect. 

I  have  frequently  wondered  to  sec  men  of  pro- 
bity, who  would  scorn  to  utter  a  falsehood  for 
their  own  particular  advantage,  give  so  readily  in- 
to a  lie,  when  it  becomes  the  voice  of  their  fac- 
tion, notwithstanding  they  are  thoroughly  sen- 
sible of  it  as  such.  How  is  it  possible  for  those 
who  are  men  of  honour  in  their  persons,  thus  to 
become  notorious  liars  in  their  party  ?  If  we  look 
into  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  may  find,  { 
think,  three  reasons  for  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
discover  the  insufficiency  of  these  leasons  to  justify 
so  criminal  a  practice. 

In  the  first  place,  men  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
guilt  of  a  lie,  and  consequently  the  punishment, 
may  be  very  much  diminished,  if  not  wholly  worif 
out,  by  the  multilines  of  those  who  partake  in  it. 
Though  the  weight  of  a  falsehood  would  be  too 
heavy  for  one  to  bear,  it  grows  light  in  their  ima- 
ginations when  it  is  stiar^  among  many.  But  in 
this  case  a  man  very  much  deceives  himself;  guilt, 
when  it  spreads  through  numbers,  is  not  so  pro- 
perly divided  as  multiplied.  Every  one  is  ciimi- 
nal  in  proportion  to  the  oflence  which  he  commits, 
not  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  his  companions 
in  it.  Both  the  crime  and  the  penally  lie  as  heavy 
upon  every  individual  of  an  ofieuding  multitude, 
as  they  would  upon  any  single  person  hud  none 
shared  with  him  in  the  ofi'ence.  In  a  word,  the 
division  of  guilt  is  like  to  that  of  matter ;  though 
it  may  be  separated  into  infinite  portions,  every 
portion  shall  have  the  whole  essence  of  matter  In 
it,  and  consist  of  as  many  parts  as  the  whole  did 
before  it  was  divided. 

But  in  tlie  second  place,  though  multitudes,  who 
Join  in  a  lie,  cannot  exempt  themselves  from  the 
guilt,  they  may  from  the  shame  of  it.  The  scan- 
dal of  a  lie  is  in  a  manner  lost  and  annihilated, 
when  diffused  among  several  thousands;  as  a  drop 
of  the  blackest  tincture  wears  away  and  vanishes, 
when  mixed  and  confused  in  a  considerable  body 
of  water;  the  blot  is  still  in  it,  but  is  not  able  to 
discover  itself.  This  is  certainly  a  very  greiU  mo- 
tive to  several  party-offenders,  who  a>oid  crimes, 
not  as  they  are  prejudicial  to  their  virtue,  but  to 
their  reputation.  It  is  enough  to  show  the  weak- 
nessof  this  reason,  which  palliates  guilt  without 
removing  it,  that  every  man  who  is  influenced  by 
it  declares  himself  in  efi'ect  an  infamous  hypo* 
crite,  [prefers  the  appearance  of  virtue  to  its 
reality,  and  is  determined  in  bis  conduct  neither 
by  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  the  sugges- 
tions of  true  honour,  nor  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion. 

The  third  and  last  great  motive  for  men's  joining 
io  a  popular  falsehood,  or,  as  I  have  hitherto 
called  it,  a  party  lie,  notwithstanding  they  are 
convinced  of  it  as  such,  is  the  doing  good  to  a 
cause  which  every  party  may  be  supposed  to  look 
upon  as  the  most  meritorious.  The  unsoundness  of 
ibis  principle  has  been  so  often  exposed,  and  is  so 
■atverwlly  acknowledged,  that  a  nan  must  be  an 


utter  straiYger  to  the  principles^  cifher  of  niir. 
religion  or  Christianity,  who  mtten  bisNrii  ts  '• 
guided  by  it.    If  a  man  might  promote  ikr  a, 
posed  good  of  his 'country  by  the  blackest  cai&r 
nies  and  falsehoods,  our  nation  alMNiods  mttt 
patriots  than  any  other  of  the  Cfaristiao  %'v. 
When   Pompey  was  desimi  not  to  tft  ssil  n 
tempest  that  would  hazard  hb  life*  *  It  is  onr^ 
for  me,'  says  he,  '  to  sail,  but  it  it  Bol  oec  **'' 
for  me  to  live.'    Every  man  should  say  to  hi»-  ^ 
with  the  same  spirit,  '  It  is  my  duty  to  hpeak  tr.u 
though  it  is  not  my  duty  to  be  in  an  ollic«r.*    U ' 
of  the  fathers  bath  carried  tbb  point  so  hi^b  f? 
declare  he  w  ould  not  tell  a  lie,  though  hemen*  • 
to  gain  heaven  by  it.    However  extFavagaiu  n-i 
a  protestation  may  appear,  every  one  %\i\  ««i 
that  a  man  may  say,  very  reasooablv,  he  «i«J 
not  tell  a  lie,  if  he  were  sure  to  gain  hell  b«  r. 
or,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  soften  the  eiprf«»* 
that  be  would  not  tell  a  lie  to  gain  an>  imp«. 
reward  by  it,  wben  he  should  run  tiie  hazard 
losing  much  more  than  it  was  posable  for  kia  ■. 
gain. 

0. 


ADDISON. 


N«  508.    MONDAY,  OCTOBER  IS,  ITll 


Omnes  auten  tt  habe^ur  et  dicuutur  tjframnL  %•- ; 
tettate  tunt  perpctua,  in  ea  etvUaU  ^u^  UbatmU  «■> 

CORN.  NEFOS  ia  MilL  c  \ 

For  all  those  arc  accounted  and  dcfMymiDated  tyraatk.  « 
exercise  a  perpetual  power  ia  that  state,  wUtch  «a.*  ' 
fore  free. 

The  following  letters  complaio  of  what  1  bj:- 
frequeutly  observed  with  very  mnch  iDdi*:aaf» 
therefore  I  shall  gt%e  them  to  tlie  public 
words  with  which  my  correspondents,  whu  < 
under  the  hardships  mentioned  in  them,  de»f  ■ 
them. 


i  > 


*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  In  former  age»  all  pretensions  to  domioion  Ka*.' 
been  supported  and  submitted  to^  either  6pi>'>  • 
count  of  inheritance,  conque&t,  or  electiso;  «*. 
all  such  persons,  who  have  taken  upon  dmi  a** 
sovereignty  over  their  felIow-creatare»  spea  ki 
other  account,  have  been  always  called  i>ffaa&, 
not  so  much  because  they  were  guilty  of  ssf  fw* 
ticular  barbarities,  as  because  eveiy  attmpi  t» 
such  a  superiority  was  in  its  aatufv  tyraca^' 
But  there  is  another  sort  of  potentate^  ufco  b^* 
with   greater   propriety  be  called   tjiast*  vm 
those  last  mentioned,  both  as  they  asiiae  s  dr«>» 
tic  dominion  over  those  as  free  as  themsfl««».  '■^ 
as  they  support  it  by  acts  of  ootuble  oppfe»«« 
and  iiyustice ;  and  these  are  the  rulers ii  all  ti  ^ 
and  meetings.     In  other  govemneuts,  tbr  pc  .-<*' 
ments  of  some  have  been  alleviated  b>  the  rr«  tf^ 
of  others ;  but  what  m'akes  the  reigo  of  dx*'  f 
ten  tales  so  particolariy  grievous,  is,  thsi  ^}  '^ 
exquisite  in  punishing  their  subjects  si  ihf  •»» 
time  they  have  it  not  in  their  power  t»  ftw*^* 
them.    That  the  reader  may  the  better  ««•?«**' 
the  nature  of  these  mooarchs,  as  uril  «  »»f  «^ 
serable  state  of  those  that  are  their  vatfsK  I  '^^' 
give  an  account  of  the  king  of  the  roi^«>?  '  *^ 
fallen  into,  whom  for  his  particular  lyrssn;  I  *^' 
call  DIooysius;  as  also  of  the  seeds  IM  ^nx  *f 
to  this  odd  sort  of  empire. 

*  Upon  all  meetings  at  tavenn,  it  it 
some  one  of  the  coapasy  should  taU  H 
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to  get  alt  tlilDp;B  in  tiich  order  and  readineas,  as 
nay  contribute  as  much  aa  poisible  to  the  felicity 
of  the  coDvention ;  such  as  hastening  the  firr,  ^U 
(in;;  a  sufficient  Dumber  of  candles,  tasting  the 
wine  with  a  judicious  sraack,  fixing  the  supper, 
and  being  bri^k  for  the  dispatch  of  it.  Know 
tiiou,  (hat  Dionysius  went  through  these  offices 
nithanair  that  seemt^d  to  express  a  satiMfactioo 
raliier  in  »erviiie  the  public,  than  in  gratifying  any 
iur:irular  iuclMiution  of  his  own.  We  thought 
liiit  a  prrson  of  an  exqutsile  palate,  and  therefore 
>\  coiwQt  beseeched  him  to  be  always  our  prove- 
iitor;  which  pus(,  afte.r  he  had  handsomely  de- 
lieJ,  he  could  do  00  otherwise  than  accept.  At 
hit  he  made  no  other  use  of  his  power  than  io  re- 
:ofninending  such  uud  such  things  to  the  company, 
iver  allowing  these  points  to  be  disputable  (  iofio- 
nuch  that  I  have  often  carried  the  debate  for 
)artridge,  when  his  majesty  has  given  iotimatioo 
)f  the  high  relish  ot  duck,  but  at  the  same  time 
105  cheerfully  submitted,  and  devoiu^d  his  par- 
rid^e  with  most  gracious  resignation.  The  sub- 
ai^ioD  on  his  hide  naturally  produced  the  \\k.e  on 
Hirs;  of  which  he  in  a  little  time  made  such  bar- 
>arous  advantage,  a:(  in  all  those  msUten,  which 
before  seemed  indifferent  to  him,  to  issue  out  cer- 
ain  edicts  as  nncontrollable  and  unalterable  as 
be  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  He  is  by 
urns  outrageous,  peevish,  froward,  and  jovial.  He 
hini^s  it  our  duty  for  the  little  offices,  as  prove- 
litor,  that  In  return  all  conversation  is  to  be  in- 
emipted  or  promoted  by  bu  inclination  for  or 
igainst  the  present  humour  of  the  company.  We 
eel,  at  present,  io  the  utmost  extremity,  the  in- 
olence  of  oAce;  however,  I,  being  naturally 
rarm,  ventured  to  oppose  him  in  a  dispute  about 
,  haunch  of  vcniion.  I  was  altogether  for  roast- 
n?,  but  Dionysius  declared  himsself  for  boiling 
kith  so  much  prowess  and  reiolntion,  that  the 
ook  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  his  own  safety, 
ither  than  the  luxury  of  my  proposition.  With 
le  same  authority  that  he  orders  what  we  shall 
at  and  drink,  he  also  commands  us  where  to  do 
:;  and  we  change  our  taverns  according  as  he 
Hpeets  any  treasonable  practices  in  the  settling 
le  bill  by  the  master,  or  sees  any  bold  rebellion 
I  point  of  attendance  by  the  waiters.  Another 
^ason  for  changing  the  seat  of  empire,  1  conceive 
>  be  the  pride  he  takes  in  the  promulgation  of 
ar  slavery,  though  we  pay  our  club  for  our  enter- 
linmcnts,  even  in  these  palaces  of  our  grand  ni»> 
ach.  When  he  has  a  mind  to  take  the  air,  a 
arty  of  us  are  commanded  out  by  way  of  life- 
iiar.l,  and  we  march  under  as  great  restrictions 
$  they  do.  If  we  meet  a  neighbouring  king,  we 
ve  or  keep  the  way,  according  as  we  arc  out- 
imbered  or  not;  and  if  the  train  of  each  is 
)ual  in  number,  rather  than  give  battle,  the  sope- 
ority  is  soon  adjusted  by  a  desertion  from  one  of 
lem. 

*'  Now,  the  expulsion  of  these  unjust  rulers  out 
*  all  societies  would  gain  a  man  as  everlcuting  a 
putatton,  as  either  of  the  Br  <tos*s  got  from  their 
ideavnurs  to  extirpate  tyranny  from  among  the 
otnam.  I  conff'sd  myself  to  be  in  a  conspiracy 
;jm«t  the  usurper  of  our  club;  and  to  show  my 
adin^^,  as  well  na  my  mercifal  disposition,  shall 
low  him  till  the  ides  of  March  to  dethrone  him- 
If.  If  he  seems  to  affect  empire  till  that  time, 
Id  does  not  gr.i'iually  recede  from  the  incursions 
i  has  made  upon  our  liberties,  he  shall  find  a  din- 
pr  dres<ted  which  he  has  no  hand  in,  and  shall  be 
cated  with  an  order,  magnificence,  and  luxury, 
I  shall  break  bis  proud  heart ;  at  the  same  time 


that  he  shall  be  convineed  in  bis  stomach  he  was 
unfit  for  his  post,  and  a  more  mild  and  skilful 
prince  receive  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and 
be  set  up  in  his  room :  but,  as  Milton  says, 

** These  thooghts 

Full  couocel  muct  mature.    Peace  i«  de«pair*d, 
And  who  can  think  subuiintion  t  War  then,  wmr, 
(^>cn,or  uadc»tuodt  must  be  re*olv'd.'* 

'  I  am,  SIR, 

*  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant.* 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  AM  a  young  woman  at  a  gen(leman*s  seat  in  the 
country,  who  is  a  fiarticnlar  friend  of  my  father's, 
and  came  hither  io  pass  away  a  month  or  two  with 
bis  daught.-^rs.    I  have  been  entertained  with  the 
utmost  civility  by  the  whole  family,  and  nothing 
h:is  been  omitted  which  can  make  my  stay  easy 
and  agreeable  on  the  part  of  the  family;  liut  there 
is  a  gentleman  here,  a  visitant  as  1  am,  whose  be- 
haviour has  given  me  great  uneasineKses.     When  I 
first   arrived  here,  he  used  me  with  the  utmost 
complaisance;  but,  forsooth,  that  was  not  with  re- 
gard to  my  sex ;  and,  since  be  has  no  designs  upon 
me,  he  docs  not  know  why  he  should  dntioguish 
me  from  a  man  in  things  indifferent.    He  is,  yon 
roust  know,  one  of  those  familiar  coxcombs,  who 
have  observed  some  well-bred  men  with  a  good 
grace  converse  with  women,  and  say  no  fine  things, 
but  yet  treat  them  with  that  sort  of  respect  which 
flows  from  the  heart  and  the  understanding,  but  is 
exerted  in  no  professions  or  coroplimeots.    This 
puppy,  to  imitate  this  excellence,  or  avoid  the  con- 
trary fault  of  being  troublesome  in  complaisance* 
takes  upon  him  to  try  his  talent  opon  me,  inso- 
much  that  he  contradicts  me  upon  all  occasions, 
and  one  day  told  me  I  lied.    If  T  had  struck  him 
with  my  bodkin,  and  behaved  myself  like  a  man, 
since  he  will  not  treat  me  as  a  woman,  I  had,  I 
think,  served  him  right.    I  wish,  sir,  you  woald 
please  to  give  him  some  maxims  of  behaviour  in 
these  points,  and  resolve  me  if  all  ma&ds  are  not 
in  point  of  conversation  to  be  treated  by  all  ba^ 
chelors  as  their  mistresses.     If  not  so,  are  they  not 
to  be  used  as  gently  as  their  sisters  ?  Is  it  kufferable 
that  the  fop  of  whom  I  complain  should  say,  that 
he  would  rather  have  such-a-one  without  a  groat, 
than  me  with  the  ludies?  What  right  ha4  any  man 
to  make  suppositious  of  things  not  in  his  power, 
and  then  declare  bis  will  to  the  dislike  of  one  that 
has  never  offended  him?  I  a^ure  you  the^e  are 
things  worthy  your  consideration,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  have  >our  thoughts  upon  them,     i  am,  though 
a  woman  justly  offended,  ready  to  forgive  all  this, 
because  1  have  no  remedy  but  leaving  very  agree- 
able company  sooner  than  I  desire.     This  also  is  an 
heinous  aggravation  of  his  offence,  that  he  is  in- 
flicting banishment  upon  mc.     Your  printing  this 
letter  may  perhaps  be  an  admonition  to  reform 
him :  as  »oon  as  it  appears  I  will  write  my  name 
at  the  end  of  it,  and  lay  it  in  his  way  :  the  making 
which  just  reprimand,  1  hope  you  will  put  in  tha 
power  of, 

*  SIR, 

'  Your  constant  reader* 

'  alid  humMc  servant.* 
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N»  509.    TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  14,  I71S. 


Uominitjyugi  et  ttmperantis  functus  offtcium. 

TER.  HeauL  act  111.  bc.  3. 

DiMihargiug;  the  part  of  a  good  economtot. 

< 

The  osf  ful  knowledge  in  the  followinj;  letter  shnil 
have  a  place  in  my  paper,  though  there  is  nothing 
io  it  which  iminediately  regards  the  polite  or  the 
learned  world ;  I  say  immediately,  for  upon  re- 
flectioD  every  man  will  6nd  there  is  a  remote  in- 
fluence upon  bis  own  alTairs,  in  the  prosperity  or 
decay  of  the  trading  part  of  mankind.  ^My  ptr- 
sent  correspondent,  I  believe,  was  never  in  print 
before  $  but  what  be  says  well  deserves  a  general 
attention,  though  delivered  in  bis  own  homely 
maxims,  and  a  kind  of  proverbial  simplicity ;  which 
Bort  of  learning  baa  raised  more  estates  than  ever 
were,  or  will  be,  from  attention  to  Virgil,  Horace, 
Tully,  Seoeca,  Plutarch,  or  any  of  the  rest,  whom, 
I  dare  say,  this  worthy  citizen  would  hold  to  be 
indeed  ingenious,  but  unprofitable  writen.  But  to 
the  letter. 


Mn.  WILLIAM  SPECTATOR, 


*  SIR,  *  Broad-Street,  Ort.  10, 1712. 

*  I  ACCUSE  you  of  many  discourses  on  the  subject  of 
money,  which  you  have  heretofore  promised  the 
public,  but  have  not  discharged  yoursel  ft  hereof.  But, 
forasmuch  as  you  seemed  to  depend  upon  advice 
from  others  what  to  do  in  that  point,  have  sat  down 
to  write  you  the  needful  upon  that  subject.    But, 
-before  I  enterlthereupon,  1  shall  take  this  oppor- 
tnaity  to  observe  to  you,  that  the  thriving  migal 
■lan  shows  it  in  every  part  of  his  expense,  dress, 
servants,  and  house  (  and  I  must,  in  the  first  place, 
complain  to  you,  as  Spectator,  that  In  these  par- 
ticulars there  is  at  this  time,  throughout  the  city  of 
London,  a  lamentable  change  from  that  simplicity 
of  manners,  which  Is  the  true  source  of  wealth  and 
prosperity.     1  just  now  said,  the  man  of  thrift 
shows  regularity  in  every  thing  {  but  tou  may,  per. 
baps,  laugh  that  I  take  notice  of  such  a  particular 
as  I  am  going  io  do,  for  an  instance  that  this 
city  is  declining,  if  their  ancient  economy  is  not 
restored.    The  thing  which  gives  me  this  prmpect, 
mnd  so  much  offence,  is  the  neglect  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  1  mean  the  edifice  so  called,  and  the 
walks  appertaining   thereunto.     The  Royal   Ex- 
ebunge  is  a  fabric  that  well  deserves  to  be  so  called, 
as  well  to  express  that  our  monarches  highest  glory 
and  advantage  consists  in  being  the  patron  of 
trade,  as  that  it  is  commodious  foe  business,  and  an 
instance  of  the  grandeur  both  of  prince  and  peo- 
ple.    But,  alas !  at  present  it  hardly  seems  to  be 
set  apart  for  any  such  use  or  purpose.     Instead  of 
the  assembly  of  honourable  merchants,   substan- 
tial tradesmen,  and   knowing  masters  of  ships; 
the  mumpers,  the  halt,  tlie  blind,  and  the  larne ; 
yonr  venders  of  trash,  apples,  plumbs ;  your  rag- 
gamuflins,  rakeshamrs,  and  wenches ;  have  justled 
the  greater  number  of  the  former  out  of  that  place. 
Thus  it  is,  especially  on  the  evening  cluinge :  so  that 
what  with  the  din  of  squallings,  oaths,  and  cries  of 
beggars,  men  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  our 
city  absent  themselves  from  the  place.    This  par- 
ticular, by  the  way,  is  of  evil  consequence  $  for, 
if  the  *Cbange  be  uo  place  for  men  of  the  highest 
credit  to  frequent,  it  will  not  be  a  disgrace  for 
those  of  less  abilities  to  absent.    I  remember  the 


time  when  rascally  company  were  kept  est,  ui 
the  unlucky  boys  with  toys  and  balls  were  vbif- 
ped  away  by  a  beadle.  I  have  Men  ihii  4am 
indeed  of  late,  but  then  it  has  been  ooh  to  tkM 
the  lads  from  chuck,  that  the  beadle  might  utitt 
their  copper. 

*  I  must  repeat  the  abomination,  that  the  wiltii- 
trade  is  carried  on  by  old  women  within  the  valL*. 
which  makes  the  place  impassable  by  rraMNi  :' 
i>heils  and  trash.  The  benches  around  are  bO  ilik. 
that  no  one  can  sit  down,  }Ct  the  beadles  ami  «i- 
cers  have  the  impudence  at  Christmas  to  a»k  U 
their  box,  though  they  deseive  the  strapade.  I  di 
not  think  it  impertinent  to  have  mcntioaed  ik^, 
because  it  spealu  a  neglect  in  the  domoAk  oresf 
the  city,  and  the  domestic  is  the  trnot  pktw  d 
a  man* every  where  else. 

*  But  I  designed  to  speak  on  the  bosinefl  of  «»> 
oey  and  advancement  of  gain.  Tbe  nan  pn^^ 
for  this,  speaking  In  the  general,  »  of  a  sedatf. 
plain,  good  understanding,  not  apt  to  go  otii? 
his  way,  bnt  so  behaving  himself  at  home,  tk: 
business  may  come  to  him.  Sir  William  TWnr, 
that  valuable  citizen,  has  left  behind  him  a  aic 
excellent  rule,  and  couched  it  in  a  very  few  wwu 

'suited  to  the  meanest  capacity.  He  wo«M  bv 
**  Keep  your  shop,  and  \onrsbop  will  keep  vm*- 
It  roust  be  confessed,  that  if  a  aiao  of  ■  grot  p- 
niua  could  add  steadiness  to  his  Tivactties,  «r  iiS 
stitute  slower  men  of  fidelity  to  transact  the  o 
thodical  part  of  his  afiairs,  nich  an  one  v^ 
outstrip  the  rest  of  the  world :  bat  bosinesft  m 
trade  b  not  to  be  managed  by  the  tame  heads  vkr 
write  poetry,  and  make  plans  for  the  coadncttf 
life  in  general.  So,  thoo^  we  are  at  thb  da>  ^r. 
holden  to  the  late  witty  and  inreative  IMe  »i 
Buckingham  for  the  whole  trade  and  nanafocivt 
of  glass  f ,  yet  1  suppose  there  is  no  one  wittftv-. 
that,  were  his  grace  yet  living,  they  woald  u* 
rather  deal  with  my  diligent  friend  and  netghb*.' 
Mr.  Gumley,  for  any  goods  to  be  prepared  uA 
delivered  on  such  a  day,  than  be  woold  wichf&a: 
illustrious  mechanic  above  mentioned. 

'  No,  no,  Mr.  Spectator,  you  wits  most  aat  p- 
tend  to  be  rich;  and  it  Is  possible  the  rearto  sa» 
be,  in  some  measure,  because  yoa  despi»e,  sr  K 


*  Alderman  Thomas,  a  mercer  in 
thU  one  of  the  mottoes  of  hn  shop. 


i  Steele,  In  bis  *  Lovtr,*  N  34,  tpcakinc.  ia 
miration,  of  Gumley*a  Glass  Galterr,  over  tht  tit 
says,  '  When  a  man  walks  in  that  tttaslrtaas  n 
Sects  what  incredible  improvaneot  our  anslkctsU 
have  ma<lc  In  the  manutacture  of  f lass  la  thirty  yar*  uac 
and  can  suppose  such  an  alteratioo  of  oar  anm  •&   > 
parts  of  commerce,  it  is  demoostrabic  that  tbe  nal'^-  *"• 
are  po^iesaed  of  mioct  of  gold  are  but  dnidfei  to  i  r<*  * 
wbo>c  artit  and  industry,  «ilh  other  adv»utafc*  a«ta'»'  * 
us,  may  malce  itself  the  shop  of  the  wcrid.     vr«  aic  a'  ■* 
at  iiuch  perfection  fn  this  %rareof  which  I  am  gpraitx;.  -* 
It  is  not  in  tbe  power  of  any  potentate  m  £anpe  to  si**  • 
beautiful  a  mirror  as  he  may  pnrebaM  here  tor  a  tn*r.  i"  *■ 
the  cost  and  charge  that  be  can  lay  out  la  his  di<n^  -^ 
It  is  a  modest  cumputation,  that  Enftaad  gatos  fttv  •  '' 
sand  pounds  a  year  by  exportlnc  tUacDOHDotfrty  fa'  i^  «'' 
vice  of  l^ireipn  nations  ^  the  whole  omng  ta  th*  Mf*-'' 
and  mechanic  as  well  as  libeial  gcoins  of  the  laSt  D  4/ 
Buckingham.    This  piodigious  etlwl  by  the  art  of  ■«•>     ' 
paru  of  nature  that  are  as  unlikely  so  pcndner  A,  ^    * 
would  suppose  a  man  eonld  bvm  eommMi  «anh  t»  a '  ■«-* 
opens  a  beld  nfoontcmplaUoo,*  Jcc    la  the  rnr  n^a*** 
VroeUan  artiste,  the  principal  of  whom  wsi  hmttti,  *t  ■**> 
tn  England,  uuder  tlie  pacrooage  of  tbe  Dote  f^  9^'^  '^ 
ham,  who  esUblisncd  the  maanhcSory  at  ^n-hail(  v  m  <  ^» 
lu  tbe  pari<»h  of  Lambeth,  and  earned  M  «•  wiiA  t^  • 
Buccc>.s  >n  the  ftrm  of  Oawson,  Bowles,  and  Gh  a* »  *•  ' 
eel  the  Venetians,  or  any  other  aaUoo,  la  bfawn  v^*^  ** 
The  emolumenu  aequlivd  by  the  pixiprieSi*  ipwv  fr^*^"  "j" 
till  about  live  years  ago»  when  a  total  slop  mai  |M>'  ^ 
i^reat  acquisition,  and  a  dsanmdsnt  of  laacO'k  ^C'**'''^ 
teft  tn  extreme  poverty*   Hiscsf  Istohsth,  n^ii;^«> 
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least  you  do  not  value  it  enough  to  let  it  take  op 
\oiir  chief  attention ;  which  the  trader  mast  do,  or 
iote  his  credit,  which  is  to  him  what  honour,  repii* 
tation,  fame,  or  ^lorv,  is  to  other ^ort  of  men. 

*  I  shall  not  speak  to  the  point  of  cash  itself, 
till  I  see  how  you  approve  of  these  my  maxims  in 
}(eneral:  but  I  tl|lok  a  speculation  upon  **  many  a 
Jittle  makes  a  roickle,  a  penny  saved  is  a'penny 
l^ot,  penny  wue  and  pound  foolish,  it  is  need  that 
makes  the  old  wife  trot,**  would  be  very  useful  to 
the  world  I  and,  if  yon  treated  them  with  know- 
ledge, would  be  useful  to  yourself,  for  it  would 
make  demands  for  your  paper  among  those  who 
have  no  notion  of  it  at  present.  But  of  these  mat- 
ten  more  hereafter,  if  you  did  this,  as  you  excel 
many  writers  of  the  present  age  for  politeness,  so 
yon  would  outgo  the  author  of  the  true  razor- 
strops  for  use. 

*■  I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  an  explan»> 
tioo  of  a  proverb,  which  by  vulgar  error  is  taken 
and  used  when  a  man  is  reduced  to  an  extremity, 
whereas  the  propriety  of  the  maxim  is  to  use  it 
when  yon  would  say  there  is  plenty,  but  you  must 
make  such  a  choice  as  not  to  hurt  another  who  is 
to  come  after  you. 

'  Mr.  Tobias  Hobson,  from  whom  we  have  t^ 
expression,  was  a  very  honourable  man,  for  I  shall 
ever  call  the  man  so  who  gets  an  estate  honestly. 
Mr.  Tobias  Hobson  was  a  carrier;  and,  being  a 
roan  of  great  abilities  and  invention,  and  one  that 
saw  where  there  might  good  profit  arise,  though 
the  duller  men  overlouked  it,  thu  ingenious  man 
was  the  first  in  this  island  who  let  out  hackney- 
horses.  He  lived  in  Cambridge;  and,  observing 
that  the  scholars  rid  hard,  bis  manner  was  to  keep 
a  large  stable  of  horses,  with  boots,  bridles,  and 
whips,  to  furnish  the  gentlemen  at  once,  without 
going  from  college  to  college  to  borrow,  as  they 
have  done  since  the  death  of  this  worthy  man.  1 
say,  Mr.  Hobson  kept  a  stable  of  forty  good  cattle, 
always  ready  and  lit  for  travelliug;  but,  when  a 
man  came  for  a  horse,  he  was  led  into  the  stable, 
where  there  was  great  choice,  but  be  obliged  him 
to  take  the  horse  which  stood  next  to  the  stable- 
door;  so  that  every  customer  was  alike  well  served 
according  to  his  chance,  and  every  horse  ridden 
with  the  same  justice  :  from  whence  it  becatne  a 
proverb,  when  what  ought  to  be  your  election  was 
farced  upon  you,  to  myf  "  Hobbon's  choice.*'  This 
memorable  man  stands  drawn  in  fresco  at  an  inn 
(which  he  u&ed)  in  Bishopsgate-street,  with  an  hun- 
dred pound  bag  under  hit  arm,  with  this  inscription 
upon  the  said  bag : 

<*  The  firuilful  mother  of  a  hundred  more." 


*  Whatever  tradesman  will  try  the  experiment, 
and  begin  the  day  after  you  publish  this  my  dis-  i 
count  to  treat  his  customers  all  alike,  and  ali  rea- 
sonably and  honestly,  1  will  eoiure  him  the  same 
success, 

*  I  am,  SIR, 

*  Your  loving  friend. 
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Neque  praterquam.  quaa  ip$e  amor  moUdiat 
Habct  addat;  et  iUa$,  qutu  habd,  recUjeraa, 

TER.  Euu.  act  i.  sc.  I. 

If  voo  are  wise,  neither  add  to  the  troubles  which  attend 
the  passion  of  love,  and  bear  patiently  thise  which  are 
ioteparable  flrom  it. 

I'  WAS  the  other  day  driving  in  a  hack  through  Ger- 
rard-street,  when  my  eye  was  immediately  catched 
with  the  prettiest  object  imaginable,  the  face  of  a 
very  fair  girl,  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  fixed 
at  the  chin  to  a  painted  sash,  and  made  pan  of  the 
landscape.  It  seemed  admirably  done,  and,  upon 
throwing  myself  eageriy  out  of  the  coach  to  look 
at  it,  it  laughed,  and  flung  from  the  window.  This 
amiable  figure  dwell  upon  me;  and  I  was  consi- 
dering the  vanity  of  the  girl,  and  her  pleasant  co- 
quetry in  acting  a  picture  until  she  was  taken  no- 
tice of,  and  rais^'d  the  admiration  of  the  beholders. 
This  little  circnmstance  made  me  run  into  reflec- 
tioas  upon  the  force  of  beauty,  and  the  wonderful 
influence  the  female  sex  has  upon  the  other  part  of 
the  species.  Our  hearts  arc  seized  with  their  en- 
chantments, and  there  are  few  of  us,  but  brutal 
men,  who  by  that  hardness  lose  the  chief  pleasure 
in  them,  can  resist  their  insinuations,  though  never 
so  much  against  onr  own  interests  and  opinion.  It 
is  common  vrith  women  to  destroy  the  good  efiecti 
a  man*s  following  his  own  way  and  inclination 
might  have  upon  his  honour  and  fortune,  by  inter- 
posing their  power  over  him  in  matters  wherein 
they  cannot  influence  him,  but  to  his  loss  and  dis- 
paragement, i  do  not  know  therefore  a  task  so 
difficult  in  human  life,  as  to  be  proof  against  the 
importunities  of  a  woman  a  man  loves.  There  is 
certainly  no  armour  against  tears,  sullen  looks,  or 
at  best  constrained  familiarities,  in  her  whom  }ou 
usually  meet  with  transport  and  alacrity.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was  quoted  in  a  letter  (of  a  very 
ingenious  correspondent  of  mine)  on  this  subject. 
That  author,  who  had  lived  in  courts,  camp:<,  tra- 
vellt'd  through  many  countries,  and  sern  many 
men  umler  several  climates,  and  of  as  various  com- 
plexions, speaks  of  our  impotence  to  resist  tlie 
wiles  of  women  in  ^cry  severe  terms.  His  words 
arc  as  follow : 

*•  What  means  did  the  devil  find  out,  or  what 
instrumenLi  did  his  own  subtilty  present  him,  as 
fittest  and  aptest  to  work  his  mischief  by?  Even 
the  unquiet  vanity  of  the  woman;  so  as  by  Adam's 
hearkening  to  the  voice  of  his  wife,  contrary  *to 
the  express  commandmejit  of  the  living  God,  mao- 
kind  by  that  her  incantation  became  the  subject  of 
labour,  sorrow,  and  death :  the  woman  being  gi\ea 
to  man  for  a  comforter  and  companion,  but  not 
for  a  counsellor.  It  is  aUo  to  be  noted  by  whom 
the  woman  was  tempted ;  even  by  the  most  ugly 
and  unworthy  of  all  beasts,  into  whom  the  devil 
entered  and  persuaded.  Secondly,  What  was  the 
motive  of  her  disobedience?  Even  a  desire  to 
know  what  was  most  unfitting  her  knowledge;  an 
aifection  which  has  ever  since  remained  in  all  tho 
posterity  of  her  sex.  Thirdly,  What  was  it  that 
moved  the  man  to  yield  to  her  persuasions;  even 
the  same  cause  which  hath  moved  all  men  since  to 
the  like  consent,  namely,  an  unwillingness  to  grieve 
her,  or  make  her  sad,  lest  she  should  pine,  and  be 
overcome  with  sorrow.  But  if  Adam  in  the  stato 
of  perfection,  and  Solomon  the  son  of  David,  God*s 
chosen  servant,  and  himself  a  man  endued  with  tho 
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greatest  wisclom,  did  both  of  tbein  disobey  their 
Creator  by  the  persnaiioo,  and  for  the  love  they 
•  bare  to  a  woman,  it  is  not  so  wonderful  as  lament- 
able, that  other  men  in  succeeding  ages  have  been 
allured  to  s4»  many  inconvenient  and  wicked  prac- 
tices bv  ihf  persuasion  of  their  wives,  or  other  be- 
loved darlinii!:,  who  cover  over  apd  shadow  many 
malicious  purposes  with  a  countcrft:it  passion  of 
d'iSbimulatii'ti:  borrow  and  unquietness.' 

The  iiiotioub  of  the  minds  of  lovers  are  no  where 
so  well  described  as  in  the  works  of  skilful  writers 
for  the  stafic.  The  scene  between  Fulvia  and  Cu- 
rius  in  the  second  act  of  Jonson*s  Catiline,  Is  an 
excellent  picture  of  the  power  of  a  lady  over  her 
gallant.  The  wench  plays  with  his  affections;  and 
as  a  man  of  all  places  in  the  world  wishes  to  make 
a  good  figure  with  his  mistress,  upon  her  upbraid- 
ing  him  with  want  of  spirit,  he  alludes  to  enter- 
prises which  he  cannot  reveal  but  with  the  hazard 
of  his  life.  When  he  is  worked  thus  far,  with  a 
little  flattery  of  her  opinion  of  bis  gallantry,  and 
desire  to  know  more  of  it  out  of  her  overflowing 
fondness  to  him,  he  brags  to  her  until  his  life  is  in 
her  disposal. 

When  a  man  is  thus  liable  to  be  vanquished  by 
the  charms  of  her  be  loves,  the  safest  way  Is  to  de- 
termine what  is  proper  to  be  done,  bot  to  avoid 
all  expostnlation  with  her  before  he  executes  what 
he  has  resolved.  Women  are  ever  too  hard  for  us 
npan  a  treaty ;  and  one  must  consider  how  senseless 
a  thing  it  is  to  argue  with  one  whose  looks  and 
gestures  are  more  prevalent  with  you,  than  your 
reasohs  and  arguments  can  be  with  her.  It  is  a 
most  miserable  slavery  to  submit  to  what  you  dis- 
approve, and  give  up  a  truth  for  no  other  reason, 
but  that  you  had  not  fortitude  to  support  you  in 
asserting  it.  A  man  has  enough  to  do  to  conquer 
his  own  unreasonable  wishes  and  desires;  but  he 
does  that  in  vain,  if  he  has  those  of  another  to 
gratify.  Let  his  pride  be  In  his  wife  and  family, 
let  him  give  them  all  the  conveniences  of  life  in 
■uch  a  manner  as  if  he  were  proud  of  them;  but  let 
It  be  his  own  innocent  pride,  and  not  their  exor- 
bitant desires,  which  are  indulged  by  him.  In  this 
caiie  all  the  little  arts  imaginable  are  used  to  soften 
a  man's  heart,  and  raise  his  passion  above  his  un- 
derstanding. But  in  all  concessions  of  this  kind,  a 
man  should  consider  whether  the  present  he  makes 
flows  from  his  own  love,  or  the  inrportunity  of  his 
beloved.     If  from  the  latter,  he  Is  her  slave;  if 
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Who  oou*d  fiiil  to  find. 

In  such  a  crowd,  a  mistrew  to  his  nh»4  f 

'  DEAR  IPEC, 
'  FiWDixo  that  my  last  letter  took,  1  do  intend  t^ 
continue  my  epistolary  correspondence  with  tW*, 
on  those  dear  confounded  creaturi's,  woaea.   Tte 
knowest  all  the  little  learning  1  am  master  of » 
upon  that  subject ;  I  never  looked  in  ■  book,  hm. 
for  their  sakes.    I  have  lately  met  with  two  par- 
stories  for  a  Spectator,  which  1  am  sure  will  p)r«r 
mightily,  if  they  pass  through  thy  hands.    The  ftrn 
of  them  I  found  by  chance  in  an  Engli&h  borl, 
called  Herodotus,  that  lay  in  my  friend  Dap^- 
wit*s  window,  as  I  visited  him  one  morain:.    h 
luckily  opened  in  the  place  where  I  met  wick  (» 
following  account.     He  tells  us,  that  H  was  tk 
manner  among  the  Persians  to  have  irveral  f«:r 
in  the  kingdom,  at  which  all  the  young  utkmmi 
women  were  annually  exposed  to  sale.    The  on 
who  wanted  wives  came  hither  to  pmvide  tb^.- 
selves.     Every  woman  was  given   to  the  hirw 
bidder,  and  the  money  which  she  fetched  laid  i't<f 
for  the  public  use,  to  be  employed  as  tbotf  •Jbt 
bear  by  and  by.    By  this  means  the  r'lcbest  peopV 
had  the  choice  of  the  market,  and  culled  o  t  a«. 
the  most  extraordinary  beauties.     As  soon  m  im 
fair  was  thus  picked,  the  refute  w.is  to  he  d  <n. 
buted  among  the  poor,  and  among  those  who  coc'itf 
not  go  to  the  price  of  a  beauty.     Several  of  thrv 
marrifd  the  agreeables,  without  paying  a  fartlnrt 
for  them,  unless  somebody  chanced   to  thtok  i 
worth  his  while  to  bid  for  them,  in  which  case  t^ 
best  bidder  nas  always  the  purchaM-r.     Boc  o«« 
you  must  know,  8pec,'it  happened  io  Pcnia,  .i%  i 
does  in  our  own  country,  that  there  vrere  as  omst 
ugly  women  as  beauties  or  agreeable*  «  to  toat  br 
consequence,  after  the  magistrates  had  poi  of  a 
great  many,  there  were  ttill  a  great  aiaD)  ckti 
stuck  upon  their  liands.    In  ord^-r  therefore  tocHr 
the  market,  the  money  which  the  bcaotte«  ha  1  mU 
for,  was  disposed  of  among  the  ogly  ;  sa  t*tat  i 
poor  man,  who  could  not  afford  to  have  a  hcaair 
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^i«u«..«^hJ.^    wluection  to  women  with  that    the  greatest  portion  being  always  given  to  the  mm 

seriousness  which  so  important  a  circumstance  de-    A^r^^^A     h^^  *i,r-  .i.«  «-.i.^:  Aj      ...-. 

■^.7?^.  ^^'y  ^*»  courage  given  to  man,  if  his 
wife  8  feare  are  to  frustrate  it  ?  When  this  is  once 
indulged,  you  are  no  longer  her  guardian  and  pro- 
tector, as  you  were  designed  by  nature ;  but,  in 
compliance  io  her  weakuesbes,  you  have  di^sabled 


yourself  from  avoiding  the  misfortunes  into  which 
they  will  lead  you  both,  and  you  are  to  see  the 
hour  in  which  yon  arc  to  be  reproached  bv  hcnclf 


deformed.  To  this  the  author  adds  that  e\m 
poor  roan  was  forced  to  live  kindl>  with  his  vii>, 
or,  in  case  he  repented  of  hi?  bargain,  to  rctsn 
her  portion  with  her  to  the  next  public  »alr. 
^  '  What  I  would  recomfncud  to  thee  oo  this  mrct' 
sion  is,  to  establish  such  an  imagin^iry  fair  in  iarA 
Britain :  thou  cottld>t  make  it  very  plea«ui,  >j 
matching  women  of  quality  with  cot»len  and  ^J^> 
men,  or  describing  title*  and  garters  leadi^  of  ia 


for  #i>«*  ««•.,  \:. I  •  \  '^V ^^  "wtcii     inrii,  oroescriDing  tiiie*  ana  ganers  leadittr  oa  u 

the  n^i  mLIT^  T''^''  "^  **"•    }'  ^  '"*J^ed    great  ceremony  Sopkeeper.  and  far»e?d«.«V 

DiLiWv  .«-l^^L  «ver  ourselves  ^e  can    te;^.    Though,%o  teU  thee  the  tmth,  1 

possibly  attain,  to  resist  the  grief  of  her  who  charms     ---*-•  *^ 

tw;  but  let  the  heart  ache,  be  the  anguish  never  so 

quick  nnd  painful,  it  is  what  must  be  buffered  and 

passed  through,  if  yon  think  to  live  like  a  gentle- 

man,  or  be  conscious  to  yourself  that  3  ou  are  a 

man  of  honesty.    The  old  argument,  that  «  you  do 

not  love  me  If  yon  deny  me  thib,'  which  first  was 

used  to  obtain  a  trifle,  by  habitual  success,  will 

oftllge  the  unhappy  man  who  gives  nay  to  it,  to  re- 

wgn  the  cause  cvea  of  hit  country  asd  hii  honour. 


foundedly  afraid,  that  as  the  love  of  mnae^  pit* 
vails  in  our  1  island  more  than  it  did  in  PiefvU,  ve 
should  find  that  tone  of  oar  grratcft  OMn  «wM 
choose  out  the  portions,  and  rival  one  anaifecr  hi 
the  richest  piece  of  deformity:  nod  that,  «•  tm 
contrary,  the  toasts  and  belles  wonid  be  ho«{*c  tp 
by  extravagant  heirs,  gamesters,  nnd  »ycndiknt6L 
Thou  could»t  make  very  pretty  rrfiectiMs  opm 
this  occasion  in  honour  of  the  Peniaa  polkscBi  »te 
took  care,  by  such  marriages,  to  benati/y  the  tppcr 
part  of  the  spcciei,  and  in  make  thn  greaMU  ff^ 
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OS  io  the  government  the  most  graceful.  Bat  thu 
shall  leave  to  thy  jadicions  pen. 
*  1  have  another  story  to  tell  thee^  which  1  like- 
se  met  with  in  a  book.  It  seems  the  general  of 
f  Tartan,  after  having  laid  siege  to  a  stroog 
wn  in  China,  and  taken  it  by  stonn^  would  set  to 
>  all  the  women  that  were  found  in  it.  Accord- 
dy  he  put  each  of  them  into  a  sack,  and,  after 
ving  thoroughly  considered  the  value  of  the  wo- 
rn who  was  inclosed,  marked  the  price  that  was 
manded  for  her  upon  the  sack.  There  were  a 
>at  confluence  of  chapmen,  that  resorted  from 
pry  part,  with  a  design  to  purchase,  which  they 
re  to  do  **  unsight  unseen.*"  The  book  mentions 
merchant  in  particular,  who,  observing  one  of 
^  sacks  to  be  marked  pretty  high,  bargained  for 
and  carried  it  off  with  him  to  his  house.  As  he 
IS  resting  with  it  upon  a  half-way  bridge,  he  was 
ohed  to  take  a  survey  of  his  purchase:  upon 
ening  the  sack,  a  little  old  woman  popped  her 
id  out  of  it;  at  which  the  adventurer  was  in  so 
iat  a  rage,  that  he  was  going  to  shoot  her  out 

0  the  river.  The  old  lady,  however,  begged  him 
it  of  ;yi  to  hear  her  story,  by  which  he  learned 
i*  «>he  was  sister  to  a  great  Mandarin,  who  would 
*aliibly  make  tltc  fortune  of  his  brother-in-law  as 
m  as  he  should  know  to  whose  lot  she  fdl.  Upon 
lich  the  merchant  again  tied  her  up  in  his  sack, 
d  carried  her  ti)  his  house,  where  she  proved  an 
cellent  wife,  anJ  procured  him  all  the  riches 
im  her  brother  that  sSje  had  promised  him. 

'  I  fancy,  if  I  w.is  dispost-d  to  dream  a  second 
)e,  I  could  make  a  tolerable  vision  upon  this 
III.  I  would  suppO!>e  all  the  unmarried  women 
London  and  Westminster  brought  to  market  in 
ks,  with  their  respective  prices  ou  each  suck, 
e  first  sack  that  is  sr/id  is  marked  with  live  thoii- 
id  pound.  Upon  the  opening  of  it,  1  find  it 
ed  with  an  admirable  housewife,  of  an  agree- 
le  cniint-'nance.  The  purchaser,  upon  hearing 
'  p)od  qualities,  pays  down  her  price  very  cheer- 
'}•  Ti'ic  second  1  would  open,  sHbuld  be  a  five 
idred  pound  sack.  The  lady  in  it,  to  our  sur- 
ise,  has  the  face  and  pcrsdo  of  a  toast.  As  we 
-  wondering  bow  she  came  to  be  set  at  so  low  a 
ice,  we  hear  that  she  would  have  been  valued  at 

1  thousand  pound,  but  that  the  public  had  made 
^  abatements  for  her  being  a  scold.  I  would 
erwards  find  some  beautiful,  modest,  and  dis- 
tt  woman,  that  should  be  the  top  of  the  market : 
i  perh:ips  dii>cover  half  a  dozen  romps  tied  up 
i'-tner  in  the  same  sack,  at  one  hundred  pound 
hfad.  The  prude  and  the  coquette  should  be 
ued  at  the  same  price,  though  the  first  should  go 

the  b.'^tter  of  the  two.  1  fancy  thou  wouldst 
e»uch  a  vision,  had  I  time  to  finish  it;  because, 
talic  in  thy  own  way,  there  is  a  mural  in  it. 
batever  thou  ma^&.t  think  of  it,  pr'y  thee  do  nut 
ike  any  of  thy  queer  apologies  for  ttiis  letter,  as 
w  didtt  for  my  last.  The  women  love  a  gay 
Hy  fellow,  and  are  never  angry  at  the  railleries 
one  who  is  their  known  admirer.  I  am  always 
ter  upon  thciTi,  but  well  with  them. 

•  Thine, 

*  nolTETCOMB.* 

*nfti8oiv.  Q, 
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Lectortm  deUctando^  parUerque  monatdo, 

HOtL  Ars  Poet.  ver.  34^ 

Mixing  together  profit  and  delight 

Tbere  is  nothing  which  we  receive  with  lo  moch 
reluctance  as  advice.  We  look  upon  the  man  who 
gives  it  us  as  offering  an  affront  to  our  understand* 
ing,  and  treating  us  like  children  or  idiots.  We 
consider  the  instruction  as  an  implicit  censure,  and 
the  zeal  which  any  one  shows  for  oor  good  on  such 
an  occasion  as  a  piece  of  prescunption  or  imperti- 
nence. The  truth  of  it  is  the  person  who  preteodi 
io  advise,  does,  in  that  particular,  exercise  a  supe- 
riority over  us,  and  can  have  no  other  reason  for 
it,  but  that,  in  comparing  ns  with  himself,  be  thinkj 
na  defective  either  in  onr  conduct  or  our  ondep- 
standing.  For  these  reasons,  there  is  nothing  so 
difficult  as  the  art  of  making  advice  agreeible; 
and  indeed  all  the  writers,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, have  distinguished  themselves  among  ono 
another,  according  to  the  perfection  at  which  thej 
have  arrived  in  this  art.  How  many  devices  have 
been  made  use  of  to  render  this  bitter  potion  pap 
latable?  Some  convey  their  instructions  to  us  in 
the  best-chosen  words,  others  in  the  most  harmo- 
nions  numbers;  some  in  points  of  wit,  and  othen 
in  short  iiroverbs. 

But,  among  all  the  different  ways  of  giving  coun- 
sel, 1  think  the  fiuest,  and  that  which  pleases  the 
most  universally,  is  fable,  in  whatsoever  shape  it 
appears.  If  we  consider  this  way  of  Instructing 
or  giving  advice,  it  excels  all  others,  because  it  is 
the  least  shocking,  and  the  least  subject  to  those 
exceptions  which  1  have  before  mentioned. 

This  will  appear  to  us,  if  we  reflect  in  the  first 
place,  that  upon  the  reading  of  a  fable  we  are 
made  to  believe  w^e  advise  our»elve9.  We  peruse 
the  author  for  the  sake  of  the  story,  and  consider 
the  precepts  rather  as  our  o^n  conclusions  than 
hb  instructions.  The  moral  insinuiies  itself  im- 
perceptibly, we  are  taught  by  surprise,  and  be- 
come wiser  and  better  unawares.  In  short,  by 
this  method  a  man  is  so  far  over-reached  as  to  think 
he  is  directing  him'^elP,  while  he  is  following  the 
dictates  of  another,  and  consequently  is  not  sensi- 
ble of  that  which  is  the  most  unpleasing  circum- 
stance in  advice. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  look  into  human  na- 
ture, we  shall'  rind  that  the  mind  'is  never  so  much 
pleased  as  when  she  exerts  herself  in  any  action 
that  gives  her  an  idea  of  her  own  perfections  and 
abilities  This  natural  pride  and  ambition  of  the 
soul  is  very  much  gratified  in  the  reading  of  a  fa- 
ble; for,  in  writings  of  this  kind,  the  reader  comei 
in  for  half  of  the  performance;  every  thing  appears 
to  him  like  a  di»covery  of  his  own;  be  is  busied 
all  the  while  in  applying  characters  and  circum- 
stances, and  is  io  tiiis  respect  both  a  reader  and  a 
composer,  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  on  such 
occasions,  when  the  mind  is  thus  pleased  with  it- 
self, and  amused  with  its  own  discoveries,  that  it 
is  highly  delighted  with  the  writing  which  is  the 
occasion  of  it.  For  this  reason  the  Absalom  and 
Achltophel  *  was  one  of  the  most  popular  poems 
that  ever  appeared  in  English.  The  poetry  is  in- 
deed very  fine;  but  had  it  t>een  much  finer,  it 
would  not  have  so  much  pleased,  without  a  plan, 

•  A  satire  written  by  Dryden* 
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which  gave  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
his  own  talents. 

This  obliqae  manner  of  giving  advice  is  so  in- 
offensive, that  if  we  loolc  into  ancient  histories,  we 
find  the  wise  men  of  old  chose  to  give  counsel  to 
their  kings  in  fableSi  To  omit  many  wliich  will 
occur  to  every  one's  memory,  there  is  a  pretty  in- 
stance of  this  nature  in  a  Turkish  tale,  which  I  do 
Dot  like  the  worse  for  that  Utile  oriental  extrava- 
gance which  is  mixed  with  it. 

We  are  told  that  the  sultan  Mabmoud,  by  his 
.perpetual  wars  abroad,  and  his  tyranny  at  home, 
had  filled  his  dominions  with  ruin  and  desolation, 
and  half  unpeopled  the  Persian  empire.  The  visier 
to  this  great  saltan  (whether  an  humorist  or  an 
enthusiast,  we  are  not  informed)  pretended  to  have 
learned  of  a  certain  dervise  to  understand  the  Ian- 
.fuage  of  birds,  so  that  there  was  nc^t  a  bird  that 
could  open  his  mouth  but  the  visier  knew  what  it 
was  be  said.  As  he  was  one  evening  with  the 
emperor,  in  their  return  from  hunting,  they  saw 
«  couple  of  owls  upon  a  tree  that  grew  near  an 
old  waU  out  of  an  heap  of  rubbish.  "  1  would  fain 
kaowV  says  the  sultan,  *  what  those  two  owls  are 
aaying  to  one  another;  listen  to  their  discourse, 
Md  give  ne  an  account  of  it.'  The  vizier  ap- 
proached the  tree,  pretending  to  be  very  attentive 
to  the  (wo  owls.  Upon  his  return  to  the  sultan, 
'  Sir,*  says  he,  *  I  have  heard  part  of  their  con- 
versation, but  dare  not  tell  you  what  it  is.*  The 
•ultan  would  not  be  satisfied  with  sudi  an  answer, 
but  forced  him  to  repeat  word  for  word  every 
the  owls  had  said*    '  You  must  know,  theii,* 


«ald  the  visier,  *  that  one  of  these  owls  has  a  son, 
#jid  £he  otllK'  a  daughter,  between  whom  thev  are 
now  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage.  The  father  of  the 
•on  said  to  the  father  of  the  daughter,  in  my  hear- 
ing, **  Brother,  I  consent  to  this  marriage,  provided 
you  will  settle  upon  your  daughter  fifty  mined 
villages  for  hei;  portion."  To  which  the  father  of 
the  daughter  replied,  **  Instead  of  fifty,  I  will 
ffive  her  five  hundred,  if  you  please,  (iod  grant  a 
long  life  to  sultan  Mahmoud:  whilst  he  reigns  over 
us,  we  shall  never  want  mined  villages  *.** 

The  story  says,  (he  sultan  was  so  touched  with 
the  fable,  that  he  rebuilt  the  towns  and  villages 
which  had  been  destroyed,  and  from  that  time  fur- 
ward  consulted  the  good  of  his  people. 

To  fill  np  my  paper,  1  shall  add  a  most  ridicu- 
lous piece  of  natural  magic,  which  was  taught  by 
no  less  a  philosopher  than  Democritus,  namely, 
that  if  the  blood  of  certain  birds,  which  he  men- 
tioned, were  mixed  together,  it  would  produce  a 
yerpent  of  such  a  wonderful  virtue,  that  whoever 
did  cat  it  should  be  skilled  in  the  language  of  birds, 
and  understand  every  thing  they  said  to  one  an- 
4»ther.  Whether  (jbe  dervise  above  mentioned 
might  not  have  eaten  such  a  serpent,  1  shall  leave 
lo  die  determination  of  the  learned. 
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*  Thb  story  will  be  found  in  tbt  supab  Pcrsiaa  MS.  in 
Iht  poblJc  Ubrarjr  st  Cambridge. 
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——  AffUaa.  nit  numute  9«c«iirf« 
Jam  propiort  Det  — 

VIKG.  JCn.  n  rr 

Wken  »U  the  God  came  rashiog  «o  her  wdL 

DKTDCK. 

The  following  letter  comes  to  me  fVom  thit  riH 
lent  man  in  holy  orders,  whom  I  ha«e  mn^  « 
more  than  once  as  one  of  that  socidy  «W  ui 
me  in  my  speculations.  It  is  a  thonght  io  »jun 
and  of  a  very  serious  nature,  for  which  rr 
give  it  a  place 4n  the  paper  of  thb  day. 

'  SIR, 

'  The  indisposition  which  has  long  boag  opae 
is  at  last  grown  to  such  a  head,  that  it  ami 
make  an  end  of  me,  or  of  itartf.    You  au 
gince,  that  whilst  I  am  in  this  ImmI  state  of 
there  are  none  of  your  works  which  i  read 
greater  picaxure  than  your  Satarday's  ^ptv 
should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  fnraidi  jm 
any  hints  for  that  day^s  entertainmeoL    Vw 
able  to  dress  up  several  thoughts  of  a  tft'sm 
ture   vthtch  have  made  great  impreaioai  ne 
mind  daring  a  long  fit  of  sickncai,  the>  ouffe 
be  an  improper  entertainment  for  that  octa-  c 

'  Among  all  the  reflections  which  iaaail«  -i 
in  the  mind  of  a  sick  man,  who  has  tiar  as:  i 
clination  (o  consider  his  approacbing  eoc',  tkr 
none  more  natural  than  that  of  his  going  to  r  < 
naked  and  unliodied  before  Hio  who  DaJ<  •■ 
When  a  man  considers,  that,  aa  looo  »  thr »  j 
union  is  dissolved,  he  shall  see  tbe  Suprror  &  I 
whom  he  now  contemplates  at  a  dHiance,ar:i-i 
in  his  works ;  or,  to  speak  more  philo>0f(4««* 
when,  by  some  faculty  in  (he  soul,  be  »haU  a^ 
bend  the  Divine  Being,  and  be  ommv  senu  « 
his  presence,  than  we  are  now  of  tbe  pmn*" 
any  object  which  the  eye  behoUb,  a  max.  . 
be  loit  in  carelessness  and  stupidity,  aW  >» 
alamied  at  such  a  thought.     Dr.  Shertock,  - 
excellent  treatise  upon  I&ath,  has  repmrai^ 
very  strong  and  lively  colour*,  the  state  of  th*  • 
in  its  first  separation  from  the  body,  vitk  ? : 
to  that  invisible  world  which  every  «k-or 
rounds  us,  though  we  are  not  able  to  di<a< : 
through  this  grosser  world  of  matter,  vhirft »  • 
commodated  (o  our  seoses  in  this  life.    Uo  *»^ 
are  as  follow : 

'*  That  death,  which  is  our  leaviag  (hb  » •  I 
is  nothing  else  but  ow  putting  ^  theie  ^   '\ 
teaches  us,  that  it  is  only  oar  anion  to  iher  t    \ 
which  Intercepts  the  sight  of  the  other  aorid  > 
other  world  is  not  at  such  a  disuooe  fraa «»  - 
may  imagine;  the  throne  of  God  iadeetf  »  •  ' 
great  remove  from  this  earth,  above  the  drt  >  » 
veos,  where  he  displays  his  glory  to  the»e  t  '^^ 
spirits  which  encompasi  his  throoe  s  hot »  «■* ' 
we  step  out  of  these  bodies  we  step  tou  tv  " ' 
world,  which  is  not  so  properly  anolhcr  ««'.i 
there  is  the  same  heaven  and  eanh  atiU)  as  i  - ' 
state  of  life.    To  live  in  these  bodies  ii  ^  ^ 
this  world ;  to  live  oot  of  then  b  to  fn»^' 
the  next:  for  while  our  sools  art  coaiard  ti 
bodies,  and  can  look  only  through  (Mr  *^ 
casements,  nothing  but  what  is  maltnst  r^r  . 
us ;  nay,  nothing  but  what  b  so  graa.  thai  v 
reflect  light,  and  convey  tbe  Aapei  and  ^**'-" 
things  with  it  to  tbe  eye:  no  ctei,  ^^-^  •*'' 
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is  visible  woHd  there  be  a  more  glorions  scene 

things  than  what  appears  to  us,  we  perceive 
»thin<;  at  all  of  it;  for  this  veil  of  flesh  parts  the 
iible"and  Invisible  world ;  but  when  we  put  off 
ese  bodies,  there  are  new  and  surprising  won- 
ts present  themselves  to  our  views  ;  when  these 
iterial  spectacles  are  taken  off,  the  soul  with  its 
rD  naked  eyes  sees  what  was  invisible  before: 
id  then  we  are  in  the  other  world,  when  we  can 
5  it,  and  converse  with  it.    Thus  St.  Paul  tells 
,  tM'  when  we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we 
e  absent  from  the  Lord  j  but  when  we  are  ab- 
ut from  the  body,  we  are  present  with  the  Lord,' 
Cor.  V.  6,  8.    And  methinks  this  Is  enough  to 
reus  of  our  fondness  for  these  bodies,  unless  we 
jok  it  more  desirable  to.be  confined  to  a  prison,  I 
A  to  look  through  a  grate  all  oar  lives,  which 
ves  us  but  a  very  narrow  prospect,  and  that  none 
'iiie  best  neither,  than  to  be  set  at  liberty  to  view 
I  the  glories  of  the  world.     What  woald  we  give 
iw  for  the  least  glimpse  of  that  invisible  world, 
iiich  the  first  step  we  take  out  of  these  bodies 
ill  present  os  with?   There  are  such  things  *  as 
e  bath  not  seen,  nor  ear  beard,  neither  hath  it 
itered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.'    Death 
lens  our  eyes,  enlarges  our  prospect,  presents  us 
ith  a  new  and  more  glorious  world,  which  we 
a  never  sec  while  we  are  shut  up  in  flesh  $  which 
mild  make  us  as  willing  to.  part  with  this  veil,  as 

take  the  film  off  of  our  eyes  which  hinders  our 
;ht." 

*  As  a  thinking  man  cannot  but  be  very  much 
rected  with  the  idea  of  his  appearing  in  the  pre- 
oce  of  that  Being  **  whom  none  can  see  and 
re,*'  he  must  be  much  more  affected  when  he  con- 
lers  that  this  Being  which  he  appears  before  will 
:amine  all  the  actions  of  his  past  life,  and  reward 

puotoh  him  accordingly.  I  must  confess  that  I 
ink  there  is  no  scheme  of  religion,  besides  that 
'  Christianity,  which  can  possibly  support  the 
Mt  virtuous  person  under  this  thought.  Let  a 
iui'9  innocence  be  what  it  will,  let  his  virtues  rise 

the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  attainable  in  this 
'c,  there  will  be  still  In  him  so  many  secret  sins, 

many  human  frailties,  so  many  offences  of  igno- 
nce,  passion,  and  prejudice,  so  many  unguarded 
ords  and  thoughts,  and,  in  short,  so  many  defects 

his  best  actions,  that,  without  the  advantages  of 
ch  an  expiation  and  atonement  as  Christianity 
t&  revealed  to  us,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should 
:  cleared  before  his  Sovereign  Judge,  or  that  he 
ould  be  able  to  **  stand  in  his  sight."  Our  holy 
ligion  suggests  to  us  the  only  means  whereby  our 
lilt  may  be  taken  away,  and  our  imperfect  obe 
lence  accepted. 

'  It  is  this  series  of  thought  that  I  have  endea^ 
>Qred  to  express  in  the  following  hymn,  which  1 
ive  composed  during  this  my  sickness : 

*(  When,  rising  from  the  bed  of  death, 

Overwhelmed  with  guilt  aod/ear, 
1  see  my  Maker,  face  to  foce, 

O  bow  shall  1  appear! 

•*  If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  found, 

And  mercy  may  be  sougnt. 
My  bean  with  inward  horror  •hrinki. 

And  tiemble*  at  the  thought  j 

**  When  thoo,  O  Lord,  tbalt  stand  disclosM 

In  cB^eftty  aevcre. 
And  lit  in  judgment  on  my  loul, 

O  how  khall  1  appear  I 

«  Bat  thott  hast  toid  the  troubled  mind, 

Who  idoei  b«r  tins  bunent, 

.  Tttc  timcty  tribute  of  ber  tears 

Sualf  endkis  woe  pnvtot. 
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<*  Then  ice  the  sorrow  of  my  heart, 

Ere  yet  It  be  too  late; 
And  bear  my  Saviour*!  dying  gfoaasy 

To  give  thoae  sonowa  weight. 

**  For  never  sball  my  muI  despair, 

Hh  pardon  to  procure. 
Who  knows  thine  only  son  has  dy'A 

To  make  her  pardon  sure." 

'  There  Is  a  noble  hymn  in  French,  which  Mon- 
sieur Bayle  has  celebrated  for  a  very  fine  one,  and 
which  the  famous  author  of  the  Art  of  Speaking 
calls  an  admirable  one,  that  turns  upon  a  thought 
of  the  same  nature.  If  I  could  have  done  it  joi- 
ticc  in  English,  1  would  have  sent  it  you  trans- 
lated; it  was  written  by  Monsieur  des  Barreox, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  wits  and  liber- 
tines in  France,  but  in  his  last,  years  was  as  remarks 
able  a  penitent. 

**  Ormitd  Dim,  tu  Juifemau  sani  rtmpHa  il^eqmUii 

Ta4^^owra  tu  frmu  pitMtr  «k  Miit  itn  pnplee. 

MtiitJ^td  tami  fmU  Oe  mmi,  ftu  Jamaia  <«  bmii 

JVe  Mr  fordotmura,  sans  eMojuer  ia  Juttiet. 

Quit  mm  Dieu,  lagrmndamr  de  mm  impUti 

M  UUtte  d  ton  pouvobr  que  U cMx  du  tupUet: 

Tan  imiertsi  a'oppott  d  ma  /elicUe  : 

Et  ta  clememce  mime  attend  queje  fftriste. 

ConterUeton desir,  jmU qiiPl tett ghrieuxf 

Offense  toy  des  pieurs  qui  eonteni  de  met  yenx; 

T&nne,  fraffe,  U  est  terns,  rens  moi  guerre  pour  gumrrwp 

J*adore  en  perUsani  ia  raison  qiri  fa^rU* 

Mais  dessus  quel  endroU  tomberm  tm  tmuerre, 

Quimsoit  t9ui  eouoert  du  sang  de  Jesus  Ckrisi  f 

'  If  these  thonghta  may  be  serviceable  to  yoo,  I 
desire  you  would  place  them  in  a  proper  light, 
and  am  ever,  with  great  sincerity,   « 

*  iiR,  yours,  &C.' 

ADOItOlf.  0» 


N"  514.    MONDAY,  OCTOBER  «0,  ITlt. 


Me  PamoMSi  deserta  per  ardua  duleis 

Raptal  amor;  Juvai  irejugis  qua  nuUapriarum 
Castatiam  moUi  dacHUur  arfyta  ctmo, 

VIRG.  Georg.  HI.  vcr.  291. 

But  the  commahding  Mine  my  chariot  fruldea. 
Which  o'er  the  dubious  cliff  securely  rides: 
And  uleas*d  I  am  no  beaten  road  to  take. 
But  nist  the  way  to  new  discoveries  make 

DRYUEN. 


'  MR.  IPECTATOR, 

*  I  CAME  home  a  little  later  than  usual  the  other 
night;  and,  not  finding  myself  inclined  to  sleep,  I 
took  up  Virgil  to  divert  me  till  I  should  be  more 
disposed  to  rest.     He  is  the  author  whom  1  alwayi- 
choose  on  such  occasions ;  no  ooe  writing  in  so  di- 
vine, so  harmonious,  nor  so  equal  a  strain,  which 
leaves  the  mind  composed  and  softened  into  an 
a<;rceable  melancholy ;  the  temper,  in  which,  of  all 
others,  I  choose  to  close  the  day.    The  passage! 
I  turned  to  were  those  beautiful  raptures  in  bit 
Georgics,  where  he  professes  himself  entirely  given 
op  to  the  Muses,  and  smtt  with  the  love  of  poetry, 
passionately  wishing  to  be  transported  to  toe  cool 
shades  and  retirements  of  the  mountain  Uaemus.    I 
closed  the  book  and  went  to  bed.     What  I  had 
just  before  beea  reading  made  m  strong  an  im- 
pression on  my  mind,  that  fancy  seemed  almost  to 
fulfil  to  ine  the  wish  of  Virgil,  in  presenting  to  me 
the  following  vision : 

*  Methought  I  was  on  a  sudden  placed  in  the 
plains  or  Boeotia,  where  at  the  end  of  the  horison 
I  saw  the  mountain  Pamasiius  rising  before  me^ 
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The  prospect  was  of  lo  larj|;e  an  citeot,'  that  I  kad 
lonfr  waodered  about  to  find  a  path  which  bhould 
directly  lead  me  to  it,  bad  I  not«een  at  soiue  dis- 
tance a  grove  of  trt'e?,  which,  in  a  plain  that  had 
nothing  else  remarkable  enough  in  it  to  fix  my 
tight,  immediately  determined  me  to  go  thithrr. 
'When  I  arrived  at  it,  I  found  it  parted  out  into  a 
gre^it  number  of  walks  and  alleys,  which  often 
widened  into  beautiful  openings,  as  circles  or  ovaU, 
set  round  with  yews  afid  cyprestfes,  with  niches, 
grottos,  and  cavei»,  pUiced  on   the  bides,  encom- 
passed with  ivy.    There  was  no  sound  to  be  heard 
in  the  whole  place,  but  only  that  of  a  gentle  breeze 
pa&sing  over  the  leaves  of  the  forest;  every  thing 
beside  was  buried  in  a  profound  silence.     I  was 
captivated  with  the  beauty  and  retirement  of  the 
place,  and  never  so  much,  before  that  hour,  was 
pleased  with  the  enjoyment  of  myself.     I  indulged 
the  humour,  and  suffered  myself  to  wander  with- 
out choice  or  design.    At  length,  at  the  end  of  a 
range  uf  trees,  I  saw  three  figures  seated  on  a 
bank  of  moss,  with  a  silent  brook  creeping  at  their 
feet.     1  adored  them  as  the  tutelar  divinities  of 
the  place,  and  stood  still  to  take  a  particular  view 
of  each  of  them.    The  middlemost,  whose  name 
was  Solitude,  sat  with  her  arms  across  each  other, 
and  seemed  rather  pensive,  and  wholly  taken  up 
with  her  own  thoughts,  than  any  ways  grieved  or 
displeased.    The  only  companion^i  which  she  ad- 
mitted into  that  retirement  was,  the  goddess  Si- 
lence, who  sat  on  her  right  hand  with  h^r  hiiger 
on  her  mouth,  and  on  her  left  Contemplation,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  heavens.     Before  her  lay 
a  celestial  globe,  with  several  schemes  of  mathe- 
matical theorems.     She  prevented  my  speech  with 
the  greatcct  aflabUity  in  tlie  worid.    **  Feur  oot,'^ 
•aid  she,  *'  I  know  your  request  l>efore  you  speak 
it;  you  would  be  led  to  the  mountain  of  the  Muses; 
the  only  way  to  it  Wes  through  this  place,  and  no 
one   is  so  often  employed  in  conducting  person» 
thither  as  myself.**    \¥faen  she  had  thus  spoken, 
the  rose  from  her  seat,  and  I  immediately  placed 
myself  under  her  direction ;  but  whilst  i  pujised 
through  the  grove  I  could  not  help  inquiring  of  tier 
who  were  the  persons  admitted  into  that  sweet  re- 
tirement.   "  Surely,"  said  I,  '*  there  can  nothing 
enter  here  but  virtue  and  virtuous  tl)ought» ;   the 
whole  wood  seems  designed  for  the  reception  and 
reward  of  such  persons  as  have  spent  their  lives 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  and 
the  commands  of  the  gods.'' — "•  You  imagine  right,*' 
laid  she ;  ^'  assure  yourself  this  place  was  at  first 
designed  for  no  other :  such  it  continued  to  be  in 
the  reign  of  Saturn,  when  none  entered  here  but 
holy  priests,  deliverers  of  their  country  from  op- 
pression and  tyranny,  who  reposed  themselves  here 
after  their  laboun,  and  those  whom  the  study  and 
love  of  wisdom  had  fitted  for  divine  conversation. 
But  now  it  is  become  no  less  dangerous  than  it  was 
before  desirable :   vice  bos  learned   so  to  mimic 
virtue,  that  it  often  creeps  in  hither  under  its  dis- 
gnise.     See  there  !  jut»t  before  you.  Revenge  stalk- 
ing by,  habited  in  the  robe  of  Honour.     Observe 
not  far  from  him  Ambition  standing  alone;  if  you 
ask  him  his  name,  he  will  tell  you  it  is  Lmolation, 
or  Glory.    But  the  most  frequent  intnider  we  have 
is  Lust,  who  succeeds  now  the  deity  to  iihom  in 
better  days  this  gro^e  was  entirely  devoted.     Vir- 
tuous Love,  with  Hyir.cn  and  the  Graces  attending 
bim,  once  reigned   m  this  happy  place:  a  vihole 
train  of  virtues  waited  on  him,  and  no  dbhonour- 
able  tbooght  durst  presume  for  admittance.     But 
sow,  how  is  the  whole  prospect  changed !  and  how 
leldom  renewed  by  some  few  who  dare  despise 


sordid  wealth,  and  imagine  tJiemwIfW  It  os  * 
uions  for  so  charming  a  diTioity  T* 

*  The  goddess  had  no  toooer  faid  tbv>,  tic  t* 
were  arrived  at  the  utmost  booodarie*  of  tiie  v  • 
which  lay  contiguous  to  a  plain  that  ended  r 
foot  of  the  mountain.    Here  I  kept  dwke  t-r 
guide,  being  solicited  by  several  pbaniifirs   • 
assured  me  they  would  show  me  a  ararer  ■ 
the  mountain  of  the  Moses.    Amodg  the  r«^- 
nity  was  extremely  importunate,  ha%iiic  <''. 
infinite  numbers^  whom  1  saw  waaU'^n.:*  . 
foot  of  the  hill.    I  turned  away  fiou  i;ir«i.<   .* 

"ble  troop  with  disdain  ;  and,  addressir^  n-.--' 
my  guide,  told  her  that,  as  1  hud  »ofnr  **; 
should  be  able  to  reach  up  part  of  the  asce  ., 
despaired  of  having  strencth  enough  lo  ai..i 
plain  on  the  top.   But,  being  ioforrneit  bj  fa- 
it was  impossible  to  stand  upon  the  $>de«. .  <    . 
if  I  did  not  proceed  onwards  1  should  irr  «  • 
fall  down  to  the  lowest  verge,  I  re&olvcd  to  • 
any  labour  and  hardsliip  in  the  atleiopi :  >o  r 
desire  had  I  of  enjoying  the  satKf<Aciioo  1  ^,« 
to  meet  with  at  the  end  of  my  enterprise ! 

•  There  were  two  paths,  whirh  \^A  op  h\  e' 
rent  ways  to  the  summit  of  the  mouotaio;  tV  t 
was  guarded  by  the  genius  whii*h  prefciclr>otr'  • 
moment  of  our  births.     He  had  it  in  cturj*  • 
examine  the  several  preten>iom  of  thay»  v*   - 
sired  to  pass  that  way,  but  to  adatit  norc*  ^^- 
ing  those  only  on  whon  Melpomene  kjd  .-*- 
with  a  propitious  eye  at  th<  hour  of  thrir  sua 
The  other  way  was  guarded  by  UiiigCLee,  tn»>- 
many  of  tho»e  per^us  applied  who  h&d  o«(«« 
a  denial  the  other  way ;  but  he  was  to  teJ*-    * 
granting  their  request,  and  indeed  after  •!.< 
lance  the  way  wa«  so  very  intricate  and  bbor  ■> 
that  many,  after  they  bail  made  some  pfoi' 
chose  rather  to  return   back   than  prcct^,  -•> 
very  few  penisted  so  long  as  to  arrive  At  i  r  -< 
they  proposed.     Betiidesi  these  two  patlu,  wb;-  j 
length  severally   led  to  the  top  of  the  dm  '•* 
thi*re  was  a  third  made  up  of  tbe«e  two,  «i  r. . 
little  after  ilic  entrance  joined  in  oor.    Thar  or 
ried  those  happy  few,  whose  good  fortaxe  it  •• 
to  find  it,  directly  to  the  throne  of  ApoUo.    i  l» 
not  know  whether  I  should  even  now  hate  kad  u 
resolution  to  have  demanded  entranee  at  eithrt  a 
these  doors,  liad  1  not  seen  a  plcastf»-i>ke  wm 
(followed  by  i:  numeroits  aad  lovely  trais  of  t«.a 
of  both  sexes)  insist  upon -entrance  for  all  *i« 
he  led  up.     Ho  put  me  in  mind  of  the  owc.-i 
clown  who  is  painted  in  the  map  for  leadia;  pr-v* 
Eugene  over  the  Alps.     He  had  a  baodle  vf  ^ 
pers  in  his  hand ;  and,  producing  several,  tkn  k 
said  were  given  to  blm  by  hands  which  he  k-'« 
Apollo  would  allow  as  pasies ;  among  wiuc^  ''- 
thought  i  saw  some  of  my  own  writing;  ibe  w^ 
assembly  was  admitted,  and  gave  by  thrtf  ^ 
sence  a  new  beauty  and  pleasare  to  thcs  teff  • 
mansions.     I  found  the  man  did  not  prcieu  *• 
enter  himself,  but  served  as  a  ktad  of  ftr^" 
in  the  lawns,  to  d'rect  passengen,  whs  hvthr' 
dwn  merit,  or  instruction  he  pracartd  fsr  i^>^ 
had  virtue  enough  to  travel  that  way.    1  ^»*^^ 
very  attentively  upon  this  kind  haoiely  becKsriv 
and  forgive  me,  Mr.  Spectator,  if  1  ««■  c*  )**  ' 
took  him  for  y  ouneif.   W  c  were  no  sDoacr  cttrr  i 
but  we  were  sprinlUed  three  times  with  tie  «*«' 
of  the  fountain  of  Aganippe,  which  had  p««rf  *' 
deliver  us  from  all  harms,  but  oily  f*h  '^  * 
reacheth  even  to  the  end  of  oor  Muraet.  Wr  i*: 
not  proceeded  far  io  the  middle  path,  Hr«  •* 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  hill* where  tkrr  mat 
diately  appeared  to  m  two  HgoifSi which  nti^t'f 
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fngagcd  my  atfention;  the  one  was  a  young  nympb 
n^  (he  prime  of  her  yooth  and  beauty ;  she  bad 
wltif^s  oo  her  ghoulders  and  feet,  and  was  able  to 
ransiport  herself  to  the  most  distant  rei^ions  in  the 
tmallnt  space  of  time.  She  was  continually  vary- 
n^  her  dress,  sometimes  into  the  most  natural  and 
>ecomin^  habits  in  the  world,  and  at  others  Into 
he  most  wild  and  freakish  i^rb  that  can  be  ima-  i 
;ined.  There  stood  by  her  a  roan  full  aged  and  I 
'f  ^reat  gravit}*,  who  corrected  her  inconsistrncies 
•T  showing;  them  in  his  mirror,  and  still  flung  her 
ITected  and  unbecoming  ornaments  down  the 
lonntaln,  which  fell  in  the  plain  below,  and  were 
ntbcrrd  up  and  wore  with  great  satisfaction  by 
lio>e  that  inhabited  ir.  The  name  nf  the  nymph 
/■as  Fancy,  the  daughter  of  Liberty,  the  most  beau- 
ifal  of  all  the  mountain  nymphs :  the  other  was 
udgment,  the  ofTspriog  of  Tiro.e,  and  the  only 
hild  he  acknowledged  to  be  his.'  A  youth,  who 
It  upon  a  throne  just  between  them,  was  their  ge- 
uine  olTspring;  his  name  was  Wit,  and  his  seat 
ras  composed  of  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
utbon.  I  could  not  but  see  with  a  secret  joy, 
flat  though  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  the  ma^ 
»rity,  yet  onr  own  coanlrymen  were  the  next  both 
1  number  and  dignity,  f  was  now  at  liberty  to 
ike  a  fuH  prospect  of  that  delightful  region.  I 
ras  inspired  with  new  vigour  and  life,  and  saw 
▼ery  thing  in  nobler  and  more  pleasing  views 
ban  before :  I  breathed  a  purer  ether  in  a  sky 
rbich.was  a  continued  azare,  gilded  with  perpe- 
nal  sunshine.  The  two  summits  of  the  mountain 
ose  on  each  side,  and  formed  in  the  midst  a  most 
elictous  vale,  the  habitation  of  the  Muses,  and  of 
ich  as  had  composed  works  worthy  of  immorta- 
ty.  Apollo  wasseated  upon  a  throne  of  gold,  and  for 
canopy  an  aged  laurel  spread  its  boughs  and  its 
lade  over  his  bead.  His  bow  and  quiver  lay  at  his 
itu  He  held  bis  harp  in  his  hand,  whilst  the  Muses 
Mind  abont  him  celebrated  with  hymns  his  victory 
ver  the  serpent  Python,  and  sometimes  sung  in 
)fter  notes  the  lores  of  Leucothoe  and  Daphnif. 
lomer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  were  seated  the  next 
)  them.  Behind  were  a  great  number  of  others ; 
mong  whom  I  was  surprised  to  see  some  in  the 
thit  of  LAplanders,  who,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
oothness  of  their  dress,  had  lately  obtained  a  place 
poo  the  mountain.  I  saw  Pindar  walking  all 
lone,  no  one  daring  to  accost  him,  till  Cowley 
Mncd  himself  to  him:  but,  growing  weary  of 
ne  who  almost  walked  him  out  of  breath,  he  left 
in  for  Horace  and  Anacreon,  with  whom  he 
:emed  infinitely  delighted. 
*  A  little  further  I  saw  another  group  of  figures ; 
made  up  to  them,  and  found  it  was  Socrates  die- 
iting  to  Xenophon,  and  the  spirit  of  Plato;  but, 
\tht  of  all,  Musasus  had  the  greatest  audience 
bout  him.  I  was  at  too  great  a  distance  lo  hear 
rhat  he  said,  or  to  discover  the  faces  of  his  hearers ; 
nly  I  thought  I  now  perceived  Virgil,  who  hud 
^ioed  them,  and  stood  in  a  posture  full  of  admira- 
lon  at  the  harmony  of  his  words. 
'  Lastly,  at  the  very  brink  of  the  hill,  I  saw 
(occaltni  sending  dispatches  to  the  world  below  of 
'hat  happened  upon  Parnassus;  but  I  perceived 
e  did  it  without  leave  of  the  Muses,  and  by 
tealth,  and  was  anwiUing  to  have  them  revised  by 
ipolto.  I  could  now,  from  this  height  and  serene 
ky,  behold  the  infinite  cares  and  anxieties  with 
rbicb  mortals  below  sought  out  their  way  through 
be  maze  of  life.  I  saw  the  path  of  Virtue  lie 
trai^t  before  them,  whilst  Interest,  or  scnne  ma- 
icions  demon,  still  hurried  them  out  of  the  way. 
was  at  oQct  tonchad  with  pleaaura  at  my  own 


happiness,  and  compassion'at  the  sight  of  their  inex- 
tricable errors.  Here  the  two  contending  passions 
rose  so  high,  that  they  were  inconsistent  with  the 
sweet  repose  I  enjoynl ;  and,  awaking  with  a  sud- 
den start,  the  only  consolation  1  could  admit  of 
for  my  lns*>,  was  the  hopes  that  this  relation  of  my 
dream  will  not  displease  yon.* 


STEELE. 


BT  515.    TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  M,  ITlf. 

Pudet  me  et  muertt.  qui  harum  mora  cantahtU  mihi, 
MonuUie  frustra-^-^ 

TER.  Heaut.  act.  U.  ic  S. 

T  sm  ashamed  and  grieved,  that  I  neglected  his  advic^ 
who  gave  me  the  character  of  these  creatures. 

'  mi.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  AM  obliged  to  you  for  printing  the  account  I 
lately  sent  yon  of  a  coquette  who  disturbed  a  so- 
ber congregation  in  the  city  of  London*.  That 
intelligence  ended  at  her  taking  a  coach,  and  bid- 
ding the  driver  go  where  he  knew.  I  could  not 
leave  her  so,  but  dogged  her,  as  hard  as  she  drove, 
to  Paul's  Church-yard,  where  there  was  a  stop 
of  coaches  attending  company  coming  ont  of  tho 
cathedral.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  hold 
np  a  crown  to  her  coachman^  who  gave  me  tho 
signal,  that  he  would  hurry  on,  and  make  no  haste, 
as  yon  know  the  way  is  when  they  favour  a  chase. 
By  his  many  kind  blunders,  driving  against  other 
eoacbes,  and  slipping  off  some  of  his  tackle,  I 
could  keep  up  with  him,  and  lodged  my  fine  lady 
in  the  parish  of  St.  James*s.  As  I  guesi^ed,  when 
I  first  saw  her  at  church,  her  business  is  to  wia 
hearts,  and  throw  them  away,  regarding  nothing 
but  the  triumph.  I  have  bad  the  happiness,  by 
tracing  her  through  all  with  whom  I  lieard  she  was 
acquainted,  to  find  one  who  was  intimate  with  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  to  be  Introduced  to  her  no- 
tice. I  have  made  so  good  use  of  my  lioie,  as  to 
procure  from  that  intimate  ot  hers  one  of  her  let- 
ters, which  she  writ  to  her  when  in  the  country. 
This  epbtle  of  her  own  may  serve  to  alarm  tba 
world  against  all  her  ordinary  life,  as  mine,  I 
hope,  did  those  who  shall  behold  her  at  church. 
The  letter  was  written  last  winter  to  the  lady  who 
gave  it  me ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  find  it 
the  soul  of  an  happy  self-loving  dame,  that  takes 
ajl  the  admiration  she  can  meet  with,  and  returns 
none  of  it  in  love  to  her  admiVers. 

"  DEAR  JETfUTY, 

**  T  AM  glad  to  find  yon  are  likely  to  be  dbposed 
of  in  marriage  so  much  io  your  approbation  as 
you  tell  me.  You  say  you  are  afraid  only  of  me, 
for  I  shall  laugh  at  your  spouse*s  airs.  I  beg  of 
vou  not  to  fear  it,  for  I  am  too  nice  a  disccrner  to 
iaugh  at  any,  but  whom  most  other  people  think 
fine  fellows;  so  that  your  dear  may  bring  you 
hither  as  soon  as  his  horses  are  in  case  enough  to 
appear  in  town,  and  you  be  very  safe  against  any 
raillery  you  may  apprehend  from  me ;  for  I  am 
surrounded  with  coxcomb;)  of  my  own  making,  who 
are  all  ridiculous  in  a  manner  your  good  uuui,  I 
presume,  cannot  exert  himself.  As  men  who  can- 
not raiw  their  fortunes,  and  are  uneasy  under  th# 
incapacity  of  shining  at  court,  rail  at  ambition  f 
so  do  awkward  and  insipid  women,  who  caimot 
VNirm  the  hearts  and  charm  the  eyes  of  men,  rail 


4k 


••ce  N«MJ. 


6l8 


SPECTATOR, 


M6. 


•t  affectation :  bat  she  that  bai  the  joy  of  seelDg  a 
oiaii^  heart  leap  into  his  eyes  at  beholding  her,  is 
In  no  pain  for  want  of  esteem  among  the  crew  of 
that  part  of  her  own  sex,  who  have  no  spirit  bnt 
that  of  envy,  and  no  language  bat  that  of  ma- 


sare  but  In  being  admlrad,  and  hata  yet 
failed  of  attaining  the  approbatioa  af  the  ass 
whose  regard  I  had  a  mind  to.  Yoa  Ke  all  ihi 
men  who  malie  a  figure  in  the  wfMid  U»  viw  s 
look  as  they  are  pleased  to  pot  upoa  the  nmiH 


lice.    I   do  not  in  this,  I  hope,  express  myself  I  are  moTed  by  the  same  vaaity  at  1  am.    Wto 


insensible  of  the  merit  of  Leodaciaf  who  lowers 
her  beauty  to  all  but  her  husband,  and   never 
spreads  her  charms  but  to  gladden  him  who  has 
a  right  in  them;  I  do  honour  to  those  who  can 
be  coquettes,  and  are  not  such  i  bnt  I  despise  all 
who  would  be  so  i  and,  in  despair  of  arriving  at  it 
themselves,  hate  and  villify  all  those  who  can. 
But  be  that  as  it  will,  in  answer  to  your  desire  of 
knowing  my  history:   one  of  my  chief  present 
pleasures  is  in  country  dances  i  and,  in  obedience 
to  me,  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  coming  np  to  me 
^ith  a  good  grace,  showing  themselves  in  their  ad- 
dress to  others  in  my  presence,  and  the  like  op- 
r^rtunities,  they  are  all  proficients  that  way:  and 
had  (he  happiness  of  being  the  other  night  where 
we  made  six  couple,  and  every  woman*8  partner  a 
profciascd  lover  of  mine.    The  wildest  imagination 
cannot  form  to  itself,  on  any  occasion,  higher  de- 
light than  I  acknowledge  myself  to  have  been  In 
all  that  evening.    I  chose  out  of  my  admirers  a 
vet  of  men  who  most  love  me,  and  gave  them  part* 
sen  of  such  of  my  own  sex  who  most  envied  me. 
.   **  My  way  is,  when  any  man  who  is  my  admirer 
pretends  to  give  himself  airs  of  merit,  as  at  this 
time  a  certain  gentleman  you  know  did,  to  mortifv 
aim  by  favouring  in  his  presence  the  most  insignifi- 
cant creature  I  can  find.    At  this  ball  I  was  led 
into  the  company  by  pretty  Mr.  Fanfiv,  who,  yoa 
know,  b  the  most  obsequious,  well  soaped,  well 
bred  woman*s  man  in  town.    1  at  first  entrance 
declared  him  my  partner  if  1  daaced  at  all ;  which 
put  the  whole  assembly  into  a  grin,  as  forming  no 
terrors  from  such  a  rival.    But  we  had  not  been 
}ong  in  the  room  before  I  overheard  the  meritori* 
ous  gentleman  above  mentioned  say  with  an  oath, 
*  There  is  no  raillery  in  the  thing,  she  certainly 
loves  Mic  puppy.*    My  gentleman,  when  we  were 
dancing,  took  an  occasion  to  be  very  soft  in  his 
pgling  upon  a  lady  he  danced  with,  and  whom  he 
knew  of  all  women  I  love  most  to  outshine.    The 
contest  began  who  should  plague  the  other  most. 
I,  who  do  not  care  a  farthing  for  himi  had  no 
bard  task  to  outvex  him.    I  made  Fanfly,  with 
a  very  little  encouragement,  cut  capers  coupee^ 
and  then  sink  with  all  the  air  and  tendemess  ima- 
ginable,   When  he  performed  this,  1  observed  the 
gentleman  you  knew  of,  fall  into  the  same  way, 
and  imitate,  as  well  as  be  could,  the  despised  Fan- 
fiy,    I  cannot  well  give  you,  yon  are  so  grave  a 
coontry  lady,  the  idea  of  the  joy  we  have  when 
we  see  a  stnbhom  heart  breaking,  or  a  man  of 
sense  turning  fool  for  our  sakes  j  but  this  happened 
to  our  friend,  and  I  expect  his  attendance  wlienevrr 

I  go  (o  church,  to  court,  to  the  play,  or  the  park. 
This  is  a  sacrifice  due  to  us  vomen  of  genius,  who 
have  the  eloquence  of  beauty,  an  easy  mien.  1 
anean  by  an  easy  mien,  one  which  can  be  on  occa- 
sion easily  aflected :  for  I  must  tell  you,  dear 
Jenny,  I  hold  one  maxim,  which  is  an  oncommoa 
one,  to  wit,  that  our  greatest  cbaroM  are  owing  to 
affectation*  It  is  to  that  our  arms  can  lodge  so 
quietly  just  over  our  hips,  and  the  fan  can  play 
without  any  force  or  motion  but  jnst  of  the  wrist, 

I I  is  to  affectation  we  owe  the  pensive  atleotioo  of 
Deidamia  at  a  tragedy,  the  scornful  approbation  of 
Polcimara  at  a  comedy*  and  the  lowly  aq^ect  of 
Lanquicrlsa  at  a  sermon. 

**  To  tell  yoo  the  pUuo  troth,  I  know  oo  plea- 


there  in  ambition,  but  to  oiakc  other  pcople'i  vib 
depend  upon  your*s  ?  This  indeed  b  not  to  be  t» 
ed  at  by  one  who  has  a  genios  no  higher  tkaa  a 
think  of  being  a  very  good  hoosewife  la  a  CMScri 
gentleman*s  family.  The  care  «»f  poaltry  nai  ^ 
are  great  enemies  to  the  coontenaace  i  the  mm 
look  of  a  fine  lady  b  not  to  be  preserved,  if  it 
admits  any  thing  to  take  up  her  tboaghts  hot  hs 
own  dear  penon.  Bnt  I  intermpt  yoa  too  l«t 
from  your  cares,  and  myself  from  my  coaqutia. 

'*  I  am,  MaPAM, 
**  Yoar  most  hnmblc  servaK." 


*  Give  me  leave,  Mr.  Spectator,  to  ada  hr 
friend*s  answer  to  thb  epbtle,  who  b  a  vcr;  4*^ 
creet  ingenious  woman. 

**  DB4a  GATTT, 

**  I  TAKE  your  raillery  In  very  good  part,  asi  si 
obliged  to  yott  for  the  free  air  with  whici  m 
speak  of  your  own  gaieties.  Bat  thb  b  bsi  s  h» 
ren  superficial  pleasure  |  for,  indeed,  Gnttr,  t« 
are  made  for  man  i  and  in  scrioos  miAmem  I  ^f 
tell  yoo,  whether  yoa  yourself  kaow  it  or  ■«,  d 
these  gallantries  tend  to  no  other  ead  bat  If  !(• 
wife  and  a  mother  as  fast  as  yoa  can, 

*  I  am,  MADAS, 


Yoor 


bomlile 


STBBLB. 
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JUT. 


ImmortaU  odiitm  ti 
IndtJUrar  vtUgo,  quod 
OdU  itt€r^ue  Ueut,  qm 
Ebh  deot  quat  ipte 


A  gniteh,  time  out  of  mind 

And  mutually  bequeithM  ftom  idic  to  no: 
lUUgloua  aplte  and  pioiu  ■pleen  brtd  M 
The  quarrel  whicli  fo  loUK  the  " 
Each  calU  the  Mhcr't  goo  a 
Hb  own  divine 

TATS. 


ST.  vtr  % 


Off  all  the  monstrous  passi 
have  crept  into  the  world,  there 
derful  as  that  those,  who  profem  the 
of  Christians,  should  ptfTsue  f 
cour  aad  hatred  for  differences  in 
following  the  example  of  their  Savioar.  li  i*^ 
so  natural  that  all  who  parsBe  the  sttpi  s'  *■* 
leader  should  form  themielves  after  Us  aa^ 
that  it  b  impossible  to  accoaat  fisr  c€ecto  «»  de- 
ferent from  what  we  might  expect  from  thar  •• 


expect 

lOf  Ih4 


profesfs  themselves  followesi  of  the  Wgl^  r***" 
of  meekness  and  charity,  hot  hjaatMH^^'^ 
fects  to  the  ambition  and  eorraplsaa  of  th»«  «^ 
are  so  audacious,  with  sonb  fatt  of  fw^i  t*  *^ 
at  the  altan  of  the  God  of  Peare. 
The  massacres  to  which  the  Chtfth  af  M^^  * 


animated  the  ordinary  people,  are  drarff^  * 
stances  of  the  truth  of  Ihbobservalitft  •*<  *^ 
ever  reads  the  hbtory  of  the  Irish  rehfBtfc  ^ 
the  craellies  which  eosaed  tharcapaa,  wdiW^ 
flciently  convinced  to  what  rage 
may  be  worked  op  by  those  vrha 
and  become  lacendlaricf,  and 
tkm  of  grace  pronote  evils 


5lC. 


SPECTATOR. 


919 


Tbif  ubjcet  aad  cafMlnipllf ,  which  detfTrvt  lo 
ivell  to  be  remarked  by  the  protcttant  world,  will, 
i  doabc  oof,  lie  conridered,  by  the  rcTerend  aod 
earned  prelate  that  prrachei  to*inorrow  before 
aaoy  of  the  detceodaott  of  tboie  who  perished  on 
rbat  lamentable  day,  in  a  manner  niitable  to  the 
iccasion,  aad  worthy  hia  own  great  virtue  and 
doqoenee. 

I  shall  not  dwell  apon  it  any  farther,  bat  only 
ranscribe  out  of  a  little  tract,  called  *  The  Cbria. 
Ian  Ifero,'  pobliihed  in  1701,  what  I  find  there  in 
lonour  of  the  renowned  hero,  William  III.  who 
esciied  that  nation  from  the  repetition  of  the  nme 
iitaiten.  Hit  kUe  majerty,  of  glorioni  memory, 
ind  the  most  christiaa  king,  are  comidered  at  the 
^nelofion  of  that  treatiie  as  heads  of  the  prote- 
taot  aad  Roman  catholic  world  la  the  following 
Banner: 

*  There  were  not  ever,  before  the  entrance  of 
he  Christian  name  into  the  world,  men  who  have 
laintaincd  a  more  renowned  carriage,  than  the 
wo  great  rivals  who  ponea  the  fall  fame  of  the 
treiettt  age,  and  will  be  the  theme  and  ezamfna- 
ion  of  the  fntore.  They  are  eiactly  formed  by 
9ime  for  those  ends  to  which  heaven  seems  to  have 
Mt  them  amongst  as :  both  animated  with  a  rest- 
ess  desire  of  glory,  bat  pursue  it  by  different 
leans,  aad  with  ditterent  motives.  To  one  it  con- 
ists  in  aa  extensive  andnpnted  empire  over  his 
abjects,  to  the  other  in  their  rational  and  volon- 
■ry  obedience.  Oae*s  happinem  is  foanded  in 
lieir  want  of  power,  the  other's  in  their  want  of 
lesire  to  oppose  him.  IW  one  enjoys  the  snmmit 
»f  ffbrtone  with  the  loxnry  of  a  Persian,  the  otiier 
rith  the  nodeiation  of  a  Spartan.  One  is  nwde 
9  opprem,  the  other  to  relieve  the  oppressed.  The 
ne  is  satMled  with  the  pomp  and  ostentation  of 
tower  to  prefer  aad  debase  hto  inferiors,  the  other 
leligiited  only  with  the  cause  and  foundation  of  it 
9  cherish  and  protect  them.  To  one  therefore  re- 
igion  is  bat  a  convenient  dl^lse^  to  the  other  a 
igorous  motive  of  action. 

*  For,  without  such  ties  of  real  and  solid  honopr, 
bere  is  no  way  of  forming  a  monarch,  but  after 
Iw  Macblavelian  scheoM,  by  which  a  prince  mmi 
ver  seem  to  have  all  virtaes,  but  really  to  be  mat- 
er of  none  I  Imt  b  to  be  liberal,  mercf  Ail,  and 
Dst,  only  at  th^  serve  Mt  laterettsi  white,  with 
Iw  noMe  art  of  hypocrisy,  empire  would  be  to  b« 
ztendcd,  aod  new  conquests  bo  made  by  aew  de- 
ices,  by  which  prompt  addrem  his  creatum  might 
iseosibly  give  law  In  the  bnsiness  of  life,  by  lead- 
3g  men  la  the  entertainment  of  it. 

'  Tims,  when  Words  and  show  are  apt  to  pam  for 
le  sabstaatial  things  they  are  only  to  express, 
liere  would  need  no  more  to  enslave  a  co!uitrv 
at  to  adorn  a  court;  for,  while  every  man% 
aaiiy  makM  him  believe  himself  capable  of  be- 
Maing  luxury,  etgoymeatt  are  a  ready  bait  for 
fefferingi,  aad  the  hopes  of  prefermcnc  invitationt 
B  tervUode  i  which  slavery  would  be  coloured  whb 
ill  the  agreementt^  at  they  call  it,  Imagfamble, 
rbe  ooMest  arts  aad  artiiu,  the  finest  pens  and 
ioit  elegant  minds,  jointly  employed  to  set  it  off 
ritli  tbe  varknit  embellishments  of  sumptuous  en- 
ortaloments,  charming  amembKes,  aad  polished 
liKoanes,  and  those  aposute  abllUies  of  roea,  the 
ulored  monarch  might  profusely  aad  skilfiilly  en- 
mvmge,  while  they  fiaCter  his  virtue,  and  gild  hit 
ice  at  so  high  a  rate,  that  he,  without  scorn  of 
he  one,  or  love  of  the  other,  would  alternately 
uul  occasbnally  use  both;  so  that  his  bounty  should 

^9P^n  him  la  hit  rapines,  Ut  mercy  In  hit  crael- 

its. 


*  Nor  It  It  to  give  thingi  amore  tevcre  look  thaa 
it  natural,  lo  tnppote  tuch  must  be  the  conscw 
quencet  of  a  prince's  having  no  other  pursuit  thaa 
that  of  his  own  glory  {  for  if  we  consider  an  infant 
born  into  the  world,  aod  beholding  itself  Iho 
mightiest  thing  in  it,  itself  the  present  admiratioa 
and  future  prospect  of  a  fawning  people,  who  pro- 
fern  themselves  great  or  mean,  according  to  tbe  ti* 
gure  he  b  to  make  amongst  them,  what  fancy 
would  not  be  debauched  to  believe  they  were  but 
what  they  professed  themselves,  hb  mere  creatures, 
and  use  them  as  such  by  purehasing  with  their  lives 
a  boundlem  renown,  which  he,  for  want  of  a  mora 
just  prospect,  would  place  in  the  number  of  hit 
slaves,  aad  the  extent  of  hb  territories?  Such  oa^ 
doubtcdiy  would  be  the  tragical  effects  of  a  prince's 
living  with  no  religion,  which  are  not  to  be  sui^ 
passed  but  by  hb  iMving  a  fklse  one. 

'  If  ambitioa  were  spirited  with  zeal,  what 
would  follow,  but  that  hb  people  should  be  con* 
verted  into  an  army,  whose  swords  can  make  right 
in  power,  aad  solve  contreversy  in  belief?  And  if 
men  should  be  stiff^iecked  to  the  doctrine  of  that 
visible  church,  let  them  be  ooateated  with  an  oar 
aod  a  chain.  In  the  midst  of  stripes  and  anguish, 
to  contemplate  on  him,  whose  yoke  is  easy,  and 
whose  bniden  ta  light. 

'  With  a  tynnay  begun  on  hb  own  subjects,  and 
Indignation  that  othen  draw  their  breath  indepen- 
dent of  hb  frown  or  smile,  why  should  he  not  pro- 
ceed to  the  seizure  of  the  world  ?  And  if  nothing 
but  the  thirst  of  sway  were  the ,  motive  of  his  ac- 
tions, why  should  treaties  be  other  than  mere  words, 
or  solemn  national  compacts  be  any  thing  but  an 
halt  in  the  march  of  that  army,  who  are  never  to 
lay  down  their  arms  till  allmea  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  hanging  their  lives  on  hit  wayward 
will ;  who  might  lupinely,  and  at  leiture,  expiate 
hb  own  tins  by  other  men't  sufferings,  while  he 
daily  meditates  new slaoghter  and  new  conquests? 

*  For  mere  man,  when  giddy  with  unbridled 
power,  b  an  Insatiate  Idol,  not  to  be  appeate4 
with  myriads  offered  to  hb  pride,  which  may  ba 
pufllBd  up  by  the  adulation  of  a  base  and  prostrata 
worid,  into  an  opinion  that  he  b  something  more 
than  hunmn,  bv  being  something  lem:  and,  alai. 
what  Is  there  that  mortal  maa  will  not  believe  of 
himself,  when  compllmeated  with  the  attribatet  of 
God  ?  He  can  then  conceive  thoughu  of  a  power 
as  omnlpretent  as  hit.  But,  should  there  be  such  a 
foe  of  mankind  now  upon  earth,  have  our  sins  to 
far  provoked  Heaven,  that  we  are  left  utterly 
naked  to  his  fury?  Is  there  no  power,  no  leader, 
BO  geolut,  that  can  conduct  and  anlnmte  ut  to  our 
death,  or  our  defence?  Yes;  our  great  C3od  never 
gave  one  to  reign  by  hb  permiisiao,  but  he  gave  M 
another  abo  to  relga  by  hb  grarc; 

*  All  the  clrcomitaaces  of  the  illusCrioot  life  of 
our  priaee  teem  to  have  contplred  to  nmke  hlui 
the  check  and  bridle  of  tyranny;  for  hb  mind  hai 
been  ttrengtbened  aAd  confirmed  by  eoe  continoed 
ttruggle,  and  Heaf  en  hat  educated  him  by  adver- 
sity to  a  quick  tense  of  the  distresses  and  mtaerlet 
of  mankind,  which  he  was  born  to  redress.  In 
just  scorn  of  the  trivial  dories  and  light  o8teol9s- 
tions  of  power,  that  glorious  Instrumeot  of  Provi- 
dence moves,  like  that,  in  a  steady,  calm,  and  si- 
lent coarse,  independent  either  of  apnlanse  or 
calumny;  which  renden  him,  if  not  In  a  po- 
litical, yet  in  a  moral,  a  philosophic,  aa  heroic, 
and  a  Christian  sense,  an  absoloto  moaarehf 
who,  satisfied  with  thb  unchangeidile,  just,  ahtf 
ample  glory,  must  needs  turn  all  his  regards  Mvfk 
himself  to  the  service  of  othmi  Ibr  ha  btftoi  Ut 
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cfiterpritti  with  bis  own  share  in  the  tucccas  of  | 
them;  forintegrily  bean  id  iUelf  its  reward,  nor 
can  that  which  depeodi  not  on  event  ever  know 
disappointment. 

*  With  the  mdoabted  character  of  a  glorious 
captain,  and  (what  he  much  more  values  than  the 
most  splendid  titles)  that  of  a  sincere  and  honest 
man,  be  is  the  hope  and  stay  of  Europe,  an  uni* 
versal  good ;  not  to  be  engrossed  by  us  only,  for 
distant  potentates  implore  his  friendship,  and  in- 
jured empires  court  his  assistance.  He  rules  the 
world,  not  by  an  invasion  of  the  people  »f  the 
eartb,4)ot  the  address  of  its  princes;  and,  if  that 
world  should  be  again  roused  from  the  repose 
which  his  prevailing  arms  had  given- it,  why  should 
we  not  hope  that  there  is  an  Almighty,  by  whose 
Influence  the  terrible  enemy  that  thinks  himself 
prepared  for  battle  may  find  he  is  but  ^ipe  for 
destruction  ? — and  that  there  may  be  in  the  womb 
of  time  great  incidents,  which  may  make  tho  cata- 
strophe of  a  prosperous  life  as  unfortunate  as  the 
particular  scenes  of  it  were  successful  ? — for  there 
does  not  want  a  skilful  eye  and  resolute  arm  to 
observe  and  grasp  the  occasion.  A  prince,  who 
from — 


" Fuit  Ilium  tt  ingCM 

Gloria 


TIRG.  JEii.  li.  ver.  3fS. 


IVoj  Ib  no  more,  tad  Ilium  was  a  town." 

DRTDEN. 
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ilim  pUtoM  t  htu  prUca  fides  i 


VIRG.  JEo.  vi.  ver.  878. 

Mirror  of  ancfeni  faith ! 
Undaunted  worth !  Inviolable  truth  • 

DRYDEN. 

Ws  last  dight  received  a  piece  of  ill  nevFs  at  our 
club,  which  very  sensibly  afflicted  every  one  of 
OS.  I  question  not  but  my  readers  themselves  will 
be  troubled  at  the  hearing  of  it.^  To  keep  them 
no  longer  in  suspense.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is 
dead  *.  He  departed  this  life  at  bis  house  in  the 
country,  after  a  few  weeks  sickness.  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport  has  a  letter  from  one  of  his  coriespon- 
dents  in  those  parts,  that  informs  him  the  old  man 
caught  a  cold  at  the  county-sessions,  as  he  was  very 
warmly  promoting  an  address  of  his  own  penning 
in  which  he  succeeded  according  to  his  wishes. 
But  this  particular  comes  from  a  whig  justice  of 
peace,  who  was  always  Sir  Roger*s  enemy  and  an- 
tagonist. I  have  lettcn  both  from  the  chaplain  and 
Captain  Sentry,  which  mention  nothing  of  it,  but 
are  flUed  with  many  particulars  to  the  honour  of  the 
good  old  man.'  1  have  likewise  a  letter  from  the  but> 
ler,  who  took  so  much  care  of  me  last  summer  when 
I  was  at  the  knight*s  bouse.  As  my  friend  the  but- 
ler  mentions,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  several 
circumstances  the  others  have  passed  over  in  silence, 

*  Budfell,  in  a  weekly  pamphlet  which  be  let  up  io  1738-3, 
under  the  title  of  The  Bee,  says:  <  Mr.  Addiion  wa«  go  fond 
of  this  character;  that  a  little  before  he  laid  down  theSpcctator, 
(toresceing  that  some  nimble  Kentleman  would  eaten  up  bit 
pen  the  moment  be  quitted  ftyhentd  m  an  intimatt  friend, 
with  a  certain  warmth  in  hu  expression,  which  he  was  not 
often  guilty  of,  «  By  G-,  l»il  kill  Sir  Roger,  that  nobody  else 
may  murder  him.*  Accordingly  the  whole  Spectator,  N"  5 17, 
oontisUof  nothing  ebe  but  an  accountof  the  old  knight's 
death,  and  some  moTing  circunstaoccs  which  attended  It*— 
I*  7^  however,  very  probable  that  the  character  of  Sir  Roger 
dc  Coverley  was  originally  the  inventioa  of  Stttl^  and  after- 
— ^  WTMgbt  up  by  Addiioo.  ^^ 


VITOR.  »17. 

I  shall  gi^e  riiy  reader  a  o^^«fk«leilw,«ilk« 
any  alteration  or  diainntioo. 


r^ 


*  HONOURED  ilR, 

*'  Knowing  that  yon  was  ay  old  ■■iitrr't 

friend,  I  could  not  forbear  sendtog  yarn  the  mam 
choly  news  of  his  death,  which  baa  afflicted  ra 
whole  conntrj',  as  well  as  his  poor  servaan,  %* 
loved  him,  I  may  say,  better  than  we  did  oar  ij>  - 
I  am  afraid  he  caught  his  death  cbe  last  couan 
sessions,  where  he  mxmid  go  to  see  justice  d««  u 
a  poor  widow  woman,  and  ber  fiubcrlcss  chiUic^ 
that  had  been  wronged  by  a  netghlHwria;  ga.^ 
man ;  for  you  know,  sir,  my  good  natfer  vsa  *r 
ways  the  poor  man*s  frieod.     Upoa  hik  or«^ 
home,  the  first  complaint  he  made  was,  thai  m 
had  lost  his  roast  .beef  stomach,  aoi    beiftg  ai'c 
to  touch  a  sirloin,  which  was  served  op  accari^ 
to  custom :  and  you  know  he  used  to  take  r«( 
delight  in  it.     From  that  time  forward  he  prt 
worse  and  worse,  bat  siiU  kept  a  good  ban  ^ 
the  last.    Tndeed  we  were  once  in  great  ba-^  ^ 
his  recovery,  upon  a  kind  measage  tiiat  wai  «£ 
him  from  the  widow  lady  whom  be  had  made  ionr 
to  the  forty  last  years  of  his  lifei  b«t  thb  ai- 
proved   a  lightning  before  death.     He  has  be- 
queathed to  this  lady,  as  a  token  of  hi»  >r 
a  great  pearl  necklace,  and  a  conple  of  al^? 
bracelets  set  with  jeweli,  which  bcltMigcd  (>  s.« 
good  old  hid y  his  mother.     He  has  b<qaeaihrd  l- 
fine  white  gelding  that  he  used  to  ride  a  huci^ 
upon,  to  his  chapUin,  becaose  he  thomeht  Ir  mmu 
be  kind  to  him,  and  has  left  you  all  his  boaU.  hi 
has,  moreover,  bequeathed  to  the  crhaplaia  a  len 
pretty  tenement  with  good  lands  aboat  it.    It  t- 
ing  a  very  cold  day  when  he  made  bia  will,  fee «.'? 
for  mourning  to  every  man  in  the  pariA  a  r^- 
frize-coat,  and  to  every  woman  a  l>lack  nd.:;- 
hood.    It  was  a  most  moving  sight  to  see  hia  oic 
leave  of  his  poor  servants,  commend  tag  ns  all  (^ 
ouc  fidelity,  whilst  we  were  not  able  to  speal  i 
word  for  weeping.    As  we  most  of  ns  are  p»« 
my-hmded  in  our  dear  master**  service,  he  te 
left  us  pensions  and  legacies,  which  we  Ba>  l»tf 
very  comfortably  upon  Sie  reaaiaing  part  of  mt 
days.    He  has  bequeathed  m  great  deal  more  m 
charity,  which  is  not  yet  came  to  ay  kaowlcd^r. 
and  it  is  peremptorily  said  in  the  pasiah,  thai  b 
hu  left  money  to  build  m  steeple  to  the  chard; 
for  he  wa  heard  to  say  some  time  ago,  thai,  if  b 
lived  two  years  longer,  Coverley  cbaich  AmA 
have  a  steeple  to  iL   The  chaplaia  tells  every  bttf 
that  he  made  a  very  good  end,  and  never  spAb 
of  him  without  tears.    He  wa  buried,  accard«c 
to  his  own  directions,  among  the  laaily  of  tfs 
Coverleys,  on  the  left  hand  of  his  father  Sir  i^ 
thur.    The  coffin  wa  carried  by  mjl  of  his  team 
and  the  pall  held  up  by  six  of  the  qnoraa  TW 
whole  parish  followed  the  corpse  with  heavy  Wam 
and  in  their  mouroing suits;  the  aaen  ia  fifisr*  ^ 
the    women   in   riding-hoods.     Captaa  Ses&?i 
my  mater's  nephew,  ha  taken  poacnim  •f  ^ 
Hall4iouse,   and  the  whole  estate*     Bhra  ■« 
old  mater  aw  him  a  little  before 


he  shook  him  by  the  hand,  aad  wbbed  lin  ;f* 
of  the  estate  which  wa  falling  to  hia,  4eaiwf  hm 
only  to  make  a  good  use  of  it,  aad  to  pay  ihein» 
ral  legacies,  and  the  gifb  of  charity,  which  kemii 
him  he  had  left  a  quit-renU  npon  tbe  esOie.  1^ 
captain  truly  seems  a  coarteoa  nan,  ihaae^  ^ 
ays  but  little.  He  maka  mach  of  thast  9im 
my  mater  loved,  and  shows  great  kindaea  i*  ^ 
old  housedog,  that  yoa  know  a>  poor  mmrr  ^ 
so  fond  of.    It  wottid  have  gone  lo  y««  ft^rt  b 
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ave  beard  the  moaot  the  damb  creature  made  on 
be  day  of  my  master's  death.  He  hat  never  joyed 
limsolf  since  i  no  more  has  any  of  us.  It  was  the 
nclanchoUest  day  for  the  poor  people  that  ever 
appened  in  Worcestershire.    This  h  all  from, 

*  HONOURED  SIR, 

*  Tour  most  sorrowful  servant, 

*  BnWAKO  BISCUIT. 

*  p.  9.  My  master  desired,  some  weeks  before  he 
ied,  that  a  book,  which  comes  up  to  you  by  the 
arrier,  should  be  given  to  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  in 
is  name.' 

This  letter,  notwithstanding  the  poor  butler's 
lanner  of  writing  it,  gave  us  such  aq  idea  •f  our 
ood  old  friend,  that  upon  the  reading  of  it  there 
ras  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  club.  Sir  Andrew  open- 
ng  the  book,  found  it  to  be  a  collection  of  acts  of 
ariiamenc.  There  was  in  particular  the  Act  of 
7oiformity,  with  some  passages  in  it  marked  by 
if  Roger*s  own  hand.  Sir  Andrew  found  that  they 
?la(ed  to  two  or  three  points  which  he  had  dis- 
nled  with  Sir  Roger  the  last  time  he  appeared 
t  the  club.  Sir  Andrew,  who  would  have  been 
If  rry  at  such  an  incident  on  another  occasion,  at 
le  si^ht  of  the  old  man*s  hand-writing  bunt  into 
ears,  and  put  the  book  into  his  pocket.  Captain 
IcDtry  informs  me  that  the  knight  has  left  rings 
ind  mourning  for  every  one  in  the  club. 


ADDISON. 


O. 
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-    ■  —  Huerwm  esi  aliena  incumbere  fama, 
Xe  coUopta  luant  gubduclis  tecta  cotumnis. 

JUV.  Sat.  viil.  ver.  7C 

Tis  poor  rel>iDg  on  another's  fame; 
Pur,  take  the  pillars  but  awaf,  and  all 
The  supentmcture  must  iu  ruins  fall. 

STEPNET. 

!^ts  being  a  day  of  business  with  me,  I  must  make 
he  present  eDtertainflicDt  like  a  treat  at  an  hoosfr' 
farming,  out  of  such  presents  as  have  been  sent 
ae  by  my  guests.  The  first  dish  which  I  serve  up 
I  a  letter  come  fresh  to  my  hand. 

*  MR.  SPBCTATOK, 

It  is  with  inexpressible  sorrow  that  I  hear  of  the 
leath  of  good  Sir  Roger,  and  do  heartily  condole 
f  itb  you  upon  so  melancholy  an  occasion.  1  think 
rott  ought  to  have  blackened  the  edges  of  a  paper 
vhtch  brought  us  so  ill  news,  and  to  have  had  it 
tamped  likewise  in  black.  It  is  expected  of  you 
iiat  you  should  write  his  epitaph,  and  if  possible 
lU  hit  place  In  the  club  with  as  worthy  and  divert- 
Dg  a  member.  I  question  not  but  you  will  receive 
saoy  reconunendations  from  the  public  of  such  as 
vill  appear  candidates  for  that  post. 

*  Since  I  am  talking  of  death,  and  have  meo- 
ioned  an  epitaph,  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that  1  have 
nade  discovery  of  a  churclnyard.  In  which  I  be- 
ieve  you  might  spend  an  aftermfon,  with  great 
>leasure  to  yourself  and  to  the  public.  It  belongs 
o  the  church  of  Stebon-Heath,  commonly  callml 
Uepoey.  Whether  or  no  it  be  that  the  people  of 
hat  parish  have  a  paiticular  genius  for  an  epitaph, 
>r  that  there  be  some  poet  among  them  who  nnder- 
^es  that  work  by  the  great,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
here  are  more    remarkable  inscriptions  in  that 

^laca  than  in  aoy-othar  1  have  met  with ;  and  I 


may  say,  without  vanity,  that  there  is  not  a  gen* 
tieman  in  England  better  read  in  tomb>stoaes  Uian 
myself,  my  studies  having  liUd  very  much  in  church- 
yards. I  shall  beg  leave  to  send  you  a  couple  of 
epitaphs,  for  a  sample  of  those  I  have  just  now 
mentioned.  They  are  written  in  a  different  man- 
ner; the  first  being  in  the  diffused  and  luxuriant, 
the  second  in  the  close  contracted  style.  The  first 
has  much  of  the  simple  and  pathetic ;  the  second 
is  something  light,  but  nervous.    The  first  is  thus  i 

'*  Here  Thomas  Sapper  lies  lntcrr*d.    Ah  why  I 
Born  in  Ntw  England,  did  in  London  die} 
Was  Uie  third  son  of  eicht,  begot  upon 
Hit  mother  Martha,  by  bis  father  John. 
Much  fkvour'd  bv  bis  prince  he  'gan  to  be, 
But  nipt  by  death  at  th'  age  of  twenty-three. 
Fatal  to  him  was  that  we  small-pox  name. 
By  which  hix  mother  and  two  brethren  came 
Ado  to  breathe  their  last,  nine  years  beftwc^ 
And  now  have  left  their  father  to  deplore 
The  low  of  all  his  children,  with  his  wife. 
Who  was  the  joy  and  comfort  of  bis  life.* 

<  The  second  is  as  follows : 

**  Here  lies  the  body  of  Daniel  Sani, 
SpitUefielda  weaver,  and  that's  alL* 

*  I  will  not  dismiss  you,  whilst  I  am  upon  this  sub* 
ject,  without  sending  a  short  epitaph  which  I  onca 
met  with,  though  i  cannot  possibly  recollect  tha 
place.  The  thought  of  it  b  serious,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  finest  that  1  ever  met  with  upon  this 
occasion.  You  know,  sir,  it  is  usual,  after  having 
told  us  the  name  of  the  person  who  lies  Interred, 
to  launch  out  into  his  praises.  This  epitaph  takes 
a  quite  contrary  turn,  having  been  made  by  the 
person  himself  some  time  before  his  death. 

"  Bic  jacet  R,  C.  in  apecUUione  did  $upremL  Qualit 
crai,  diet  iste  indicabU,** 

**  Here  lietb  R.  C:  in  expecUtion  of  the  last  day.  What 
sort  of  a  man  he  was,  that  day  will  di:>cover.*' 

*  I  am,  SIR,  &c.'  * 
The  following  letter  is  dated  from  Cambridge: 

'  SIR, 

'  HAvtifo  lately  read  among  your  speculations  an 
essay  upon  Physiognomy  f ,  I  cannot  but  think 
that,  if  you  made  a  v'lsit  to  this  ancient  univenity^ 
yon  might  receive  very  considerable  lights  upon 
that  subject,  there  being  scarce  a  young  fellow  in 
it  who  does  not  give  certain  indications  of  his  par- 
ticular humour  and  disposition,  conformable  to  the 
rules  of  that  art.  In  courts  and  cities  every  body 
lays  a  constraint  upon  his  countenance,  and  endea- 
vours to  look  lilLe  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but  the 
youth  of  this  place,  having  not  yet  formed  them- 
selves by  conversation  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
world,  give  their  limbs  and  features  their  full 
play. 

*  As  you  have  considered  human  nature  in  ^1  its 
lights,  you  must  be  extremely  well  apprised,  that 
there  is  a  very  close  correspondence  between  the 
outward  and  the  inward  man ;  that  scarce  the  least 
dawning,  the  least  parturiency  towards  a  thought 
can  be  stirring  in  the  mind  of  man,  without  pro- 

*  A  writer  In  the  European  Magazine  gives  the  followtaif 
as  an  exact  copy  of  this  epitaph  on  Thomas  Crouch,  wh« 
died  In  1679. 

*  dperiet  Dcut  tumulot,  et  cducet  not  de  iepulchris^ 
QualU  tram,  ditt  iufutc  eum  venerit,  teiesj' 

Europ.  Mag.  Jaly  17V7»  p.  % 
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dueing  a  niitable  rrvotntiim  ia  hii  eiteriort,  which 
wiU  <»sily  dlKorer  itietf  to  aa  adept  in  the  theory 
of  the  phix.  Hence  it  it  that  the  kitriiiiic  worth 
and  merit  of  a  ion  of  Aliaa  Mater  is  ordinarily 
calcaiated  from  the  cait  of  hto  vinj^y  the  contour 
of  hit  perton,  (he  mechanism  of  hit  drem,  the  dis- 
petition  of  hit  limbs  the  manner  of  bit  gait  and 
air,  with  a  nnralier  of  circumttancct  of  eqnal  oon- 
leqoence  and  iofonnation.  The  pnictitionert  in 
thit  art  often  make  nte  of  a  |cemlemaa*t  eyet  to 
give  them  light  into  the  postnre  of  his  brains ;  take 
a  handle  Horn  his  nose  to  judge  of  the  siie  of  his 
intellects  I  and  interpret  the  OTermacb  vitibiruy 
and  pertness  of  ooc  ear  as  an  infallible  mark  of 
reprobation,  and  a  siiro  the  owner  of  so  saucy  a 
member  fears  neither  God  nor  man.  In  conformity 
to  this  scheme,  a  contracted  browy  a  lumpish  down- 
cast look,  a  sober  sedate  pace,  with  both  hands 
dangling  quiet  and  steady  in  lines  exactly  parallel 
to  ^ch  lateral  pocket  of  bis  galligatkinsi  it  logic, 
metaphysics,  and  mathematics,  in  perfection.  So 
likewise  the  belles  lettrcs  are  typified  by  a  auinter 
in  the  gait,  a  fall  of  one  wing  of  the  peruke  back- 
waiid,  an  insertloa  of  one  hand  In  the  fob,  and  a 
negligent  swing  of  the  oHicr,  with  a  plneh  of  right 
and  fine  Barcelona  between  finger  and  thumb,  a 
doe  quantity  of  the  same  upon  the  upper  lip,  and 
a  noddle-case  loaden  with  pulvil.  Again,  a  grave 
solemn  stalking  puce  is  heroic  poetry,  and  politics; 
an  unequal  one,  a  genius  for  the  ode,  and  the  mo- 
dern ballad  i  and  an  open  breast,  with  an  auda- 
cious display  of  the  Holland  sUrtj  is  construed  a 
fatal  tendency  to  the  art  military. 

'  I  might  be  much  larger  upon  these  bintSy  but  I 
know  whom  I  write  to.  If  yon  can  nafi  any 
ipecttlation  upon  them,  or  torn  them  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  persons  concerned  in  them,  yon  wiil 
do  a  work  very  becoming  the  British  Spectator, 
and  oblige 

*  Yonr  very  hanble  servant, 

'  TOM  TWSKB  *.' 
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Jpufe  hominym  ptcudumque  gemUt  vUmque  volanium. 
El  vu«  marmoTfo  Jtrt  tnorutra  $ub  mouortpottius. 

V1R6.  Mn.  viT  vcr.  7S8. 

Bence  men  and  beattt  the  brctth  of  Ulc  obtain, 
And  birds  of  air,  and  monaten  of  tb«  main. 

DRYDEN. 

Tnovon  there  it  a  great  deal  of  pleatnre  In  con- 
templating the  material  worid,  by  whidi  I  mean 
that  tystem  of  bodies  into  which  nature  has  so  cu- 
riously wraoght  the  matt  of  dead  matter,  with  the 
several  relationt  which  thote  bodict  bear  to  one 
another  I  there  is  still,  metUnks,  something  more 
vronderful  and  surprising  in  contemplations  on  the 
world  of  life,  by  which  I  mean  all  thote  animah 
with  which  every  part  of  the  univene  is  furnished. 
The  material  worid  is  only  the  shell  of  the  nni- 
vomei  the  world  of  life  are  its  inhabitants. 

If  wr  consider  those  parts  of  the  nsaterial  world 
which  lie  tlie  nearest  to  us,  and  nre  therefore  sub- 
ject to  onr  observations  and  inqi|irieS|  it  is  aoiaiing 
to  coosider  the  infinity  of  animals  with  which  it  is 
slocked.  Every  part  of  matter  is  peopled  ;  every 
green  leaf  swarms  with  inhnbitotits.  There  is  scarce 
a  single  humour  in  the  body  of  a  man,  or  of  any 
other  animal,  in  which  our  glasses  do  not  ditoover 


•  Tbii  last  letter  was  writttn  by  tht  BStsd  omtor 


myriads  of  living  creatnret.  Tke  surfber  of  m 
mals  it  abo  covered  with  other  ■■Imih,  aWckc* 
in  the  tame  manner  the  basit  of  other  aaiimh  as 
live  upon  Hi  nay,  we  find  in  the  omst  aslid  ho  # 
at  in  marble  itself,  ioanmerable  cdb  and  oir ji 
that  are  crowded  with  tach  impefreptible  u* 
bitantt,  as  are  too  little  for  the  naked  rre  to  <■ 
cover.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  laid  a 
more  bulky  parts  of  oatore,  we  see  the  was  htf^ 
and  rivers,  teeming  with  nnmberlem  kiads of  U«  ^ 
creatures.  We  find  every  moantasn  and  sMfik,  «• 
demea  and  wood,  plentifully  stocked  aiih  Jii 
and  beatttf  and  every  part  of  oMttrr  afuds 
proper  neceitaries  and  conveniences  for  tbr  i  w< 
hood  of  multitudes  which  inhabit  ll. 

The  author  of  the  Plurality  of  worids«  4nmi 
very  good  argument  from  this  roasidcratios  (of  a 
peopling  ef  everv  planet  (  as  iadeed  it  ser»»r 
probable,  from  the  analogy  of  reasoa,  thst  i/  s 
part  of  matter,  which  we  are  acqaaiatcd  aitkia 
waste  and  useless,  those  great  bodies*  whi^  an 
such  a  distance  from  os,  should  not  be  dcwn  m 
unpeopled,  bat  rather  that  tbey  sfcoaU  k  t* 
nished  with  l>eings  adapted  to  Useir  lesfectiw  • 
tuations. 

Existence  is  a  bleiiing  to  thosa  beiii|^  ooij  a4ii 
are  eadowed  with  perception  t  aad  b  ia  a  mtm 
thrown  away  apon  dead  matter,  any  further  us 
as  it  it  subservient  to  tieings  which  are  coarjs 
of  their  ezutence.  Accordingly  sre  fiad«  fmo  a 
bodies  which  lie  under  our  observatloa,  that  mT 
b  only  made  as  the  basb  and  sappoit  of  asb^ 
and  that  there  b  no  more  of  the  one  thus  ab.  • 
necemary  for  the  existence  of  the  other. 

Infinite  goodncsi  b  of  so  cawiiiairstiff  a  a 
tore,  that  it  seems  to  delight  in  the  caofcfraf*' 
«xbtence  upon  every  degree  of  petceadTe  kr^ 
As  this  is  a  speculation  which  I  have  ones  pv«i 
with  great  pleasure  to  myself,  I  shall  ralarcr  b 
ther  upon  it,  by  considering  that  part  of  ihr  tfv 
of  beings  which  comes  within  onr  knooleifr. 

There  are  some  livii^  creaturta  which  arr  cvti 
but  just  above  dead  aiatter.  To  nentioo  ool^  aa 
species  of  shell-fish,  which  are  fonmed  ia  the  fa^* 
of  a  cone^  that  grow  to  the  snrfaee  of  several  m^ 
aad  iaunediately  die  npoa  their  being  severed  tm 
the  place  where  they  grow.  There  are  mmy^' 
creatures  but  one  reawve  from  these,  abd  bv 
no  other  sense  but  that  of  feelb^  aad  taste.  CMei 
have  still  aa  additional  ooe  of  hcarisig;  otbo  if 
smell,  and  others  of  sight.  It  b  weaderM  a  ^ 
serve  by  what  a  giadnal  progrem  the  world  ^  * 
advances  thrasigh  a  prodigions  variety  of  «p«>* 
befbro  a  creatare  b  fanned  that  b  complne  «  ^ 
its  sensesi  aad  even  aam 
different  degree  of  perfection  Hi  the 
one  aaimal  enjoys  b^oad  what  appcan  ia 
that  though  the  sense  in  direrent  aa^msh  bsr 
tiagnhhed  by  the  same  commaa  diauabsri^  • 
saems  almost  of  a  diftrcat  aalare.  If  •^  ** 
we  look  lata  the  several  iasrard  f^'^^^Jl 
cunning  and  sagacity,  or  what  we  geoffsB*  cat 
iastinct,  we  find  them  risiag  after  the  sfg^"^ 
imperceptibly  one  above  aaothcr,  aad  m"^ 
additioaal  improveaseats,  aceardbv  is  thr  *f^ 
in  which  they  are  implmrtcd.  Thb  pesp<*  *  * 
tare  b  so  very  gradual,  that  the  saast  p«^^' 
inferior  species  comes  very  near  to  the  wM  ^^ 
feet  of  that  which  b  baasediatcly  ahew  n. 

The  eiaberaat  aad  oveiiowing  fssda0^^ 
Sapreaie  Belag,  whasa  mcscv  carnal  is  s^  ** 
works,  b  phiialy  seen,  as  L 
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m  bit  bavioK  made  lo  very  UMle  nfttter,  at  lout  | 
hat  falls  withiD  oar  knowledge,  that  does  aot 
rann  with  life.  Nor  U  bis  i^oodoess  lets  seen  in 
e  diversity  than  in  the  mttUitude  of  Htio^  crea- 
m.  Had  he  only  made  one  species  of  animals, 
»oe  of  the  rest  would  have  enjoyed  the  happiness 
fxistence;  he  has,  therefore,  speciBed  in  his 
ration  every  degree  of  life,  every  capacity  of 
iofr.  The  whole  chasm  of  nature,  from  a  plant 
a  man,  is  filled  up  with  diverse  kinds  of  creaturr% 
lioj;  one  over  another,  hy  such  a  gentle  and  easy 
cent,  that  the  little  transitions  and  devialioM 
im  one  speries  to  another  are  almost  insensible, 
lis  intermediate  »pace  is  to  well  husbanded  and 
insj^ed,  that  there  u  scarce  a  degree  of  pcrcep- 
m  which  does  not  appear  in  some  one  part  of 
f  world  of  life.  Is  the  goodness  or  wisdom  of 
e  Divine  Being  more  manifested  in  this  his  pro- 
eding? 

There  is  a  consequence,  besides  those  I  have 
ready  mentioned,  which  seems  very  natnially 
■ducihle  from  the  foregoing  considerations.  If 
e  bcale  of  being  rises  by  such  a  regular  progrcas 
high  as  man,  we  may,  by  a  parity  of  reason, 
ppoM  that  it  stiii  proceeds  gradually  through 
oie  beings  which  are  of  a  superior  natnre  to  him  i 
tee  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  space  and  room 
r  different  degrees  of  perfection,  kMtween  the 
ipreme  Being  and  man,  than  between  man  and 
e  most  despicable  insect.  The  consequence  of  so 
eat  a  variety  of  beings  which  are  superior  to  us, 
in  that  variety  which  is  inferior  to  us,  is  made 
'  Mr.  Locke,  fin  a  passage  which  1  shall  here  set 
'WO,  after  having  premised,  that  notwithstanding 
rre  is  such  infinite  room  between  man  and  his 
alLcr  for  the  creative  power  to  exert  itself  in,  it 
impoMsible  that  it  should  ever  be  filled  \ip,  since 
ere  will  be  still  an  infinite  gap  or  distance  be- 
reen  the  highest  created  being  and  the  Power 
liich  produced  him. 

*  That  there  shonld  be  more  species  of  intelligent 
entores  above  u?,  than  there  are  of  sensible  and 
iterial  below  us,  is  probable  to  me  from  hence : 
at  io  all  the  visible  corporeal  world  we  see  no 
asms,  or  no  gaps.  All  quite  down  from  us  the 
'Stent  is  by  i*asy  steps,  and  a  continued  series  of 
ingi,  that  in  earh  remove  differ  very  little  one 
Dm  the  other.  There  are  fishes  that  liave  vrings, 
id  are  not  strangers  to  the  airy  region;  and  there 
e  some  birds  that  are  inhabitants  of  the  water; 
ho&e  blood  is  cold  as  fishes,  and  their  flesh  so  like 

taste,  that  the  scrupulous  are  allowed  them  on 
h  days.  There  are  animals  so  near  of  kin  both 
birds  and  beasts,  that  they  are  in  the  middle 
'tween  both.  Amphibious  animals  link  the  t^r- 
itrial  and  aquatic  together.  Seals  live  at  land 
Id  at  sea,  and  porpoises  have  the  warm  blood  and 
■trails  of  a  hogi  not  to  mention  what  is  couA- 
»tly  reported  of  mermaids,  or  sea-men,  there  are 
me  bnites  that  seem  to  have  as  much  knowledi;e 
id  reason  as  some  that  are  called  men  ;,  and  the 
limal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  so  nearly 
ined,  that  if  you  will  take  the  lowest  of  one,  and 
e  highest  of  the  other,  there  will  scarce  be  per- 
rived  any  great  difference  between  them :  and 

*  on,  till  we  come  to  the  lowest  and  the  most  in- 
'gaoical  parts  of  matter,  we  shall  find  every  where 
lat  the  several  species  are  linked  together,  and 
iTer  but  la  almost  insensible  degrees.  And,  when 
e  consider  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  the 
iaker,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is  suitable 
>  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the  universe,  and 
le  great  design  and  infinite  goodness  of  the  arcbi- 
ct,  that  the  species  of  creatures  should  also  by 


geatle  degrees  iieaDd  upward  fron  at  toward  hifl 
infiaitc  perfectioo,  as  we  tee  they  gradually  de> 
seend  from  at  downwards  which  if  it  be  probaWe* 
we  have  reason  tfaeo  to  be  pennaded  that  thera 
are  far  more  species  of  creatures  above  ut  than 
there  ase  beneath  i  we  being  in  degreet  of  per* 
feet  ion  *mnch  more  remote  from  the  wfioUe  being 
of  God,  than  we  are  from  the  lowest  state  of  be» 
ing,  and  that  which  approaches  nearest  to  notbiog. 
And  yet  of  all  those  distinct  speeiet  we  have  no 
clear  distinct  ideas.' 

In  this  system  of  being,  there  is  no  creatnre  so 
wonderful  in  its  aatuns,  and  which  to  much  de» 
serves  our  particular  atteation,  at  man,  who  fillt 
up  the  middle  space  between  the  animal  and  Intel-  ^ 
lectoal  nature,  the  visible  and  invisible  world,  and  '* 
is  that  link  in  the  chain  of  beings  which  has  been 
often  termed  the  tuxmi  uirimfw  mtimdL  So  that 
he  who  in  one  respect  is  asMiclated  with  aagelt  and 
archangels,  may  look  upon  a  Being  *  of  infiaito 
perfection*  as  hb  father,  and  the  highest  order  of 
spirits  as  hto  brethren,  may  in  another  respect  tay 
to  corruption,  *  Thou  art  my  father  i  aod  to  the 
worm.  Thou  aft  my  mother  and  my  titter.' 
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Ant  who  can  grteve  tao  much  f  What  tioM  shall  tad 
Our  mouraUiE  fwr  •«  dear  a  friend  { 

CREECH. 

'  Ma   tPBCTATOa, 

'  Thb  juit  value  you  have  expressed  for  the  matri- 
inoniai  state  is  the  reason  that  I  now  venture  to 
write  to  you,  without  fear  of  being  ridiculous,  and 
confess  to  you,  that,  though  it  is  three  months  since 
r  lost  a  very  agreeable  woman,  who  was  my  wife, 
'lay  sorrow  is  still  fresh;  and  1  am  often,  in  the 
midst  of  company,  upon  any  circusittanco  that  re^ 
vives  her  memory,  with  a  reflection  what  she  wonld 
say  or  do  on  such  an  occasion :  I  say,  opoo  any  oc- 
currence of  that  nature,  which  I  can  give  yon  a 
sense  of,  though  1  cannot  express  it  wholly,  I  am 
all  over  softness,  and  am  obliged  to  retire  and  give 
way  to  a  few  sighs  and  tears  before  I  can  be  easy. 
I  cannot  but  recommend  the  subject  of  male  wi- 
dowhood to  you,  and  beg  of  you  to  touch  upon  it 
by  the  first  opportunity.    To  those  who  have  not 
lived  like  husbands  during  the  Uvei  of  Iheir  tpouses, 
this  would  be  a  tastelee  jumble  of  words ;  bat  to 
such  (of  whom  there  are  not  a  few)  who  have  en- 
joyed that  state  with  the  teiftimeott  proper  for  it, 
you  will  have  every  line,  which  hiU  the  sorrow, 
attended  with  a  tear  of  pity  and  consolation ;  for  I 
know  not  by  what  goodnem  of  Providence  it  is 
that  every  gush  of  passion  is  a  step  towards  the 
I  relief  of  it ;  and  there  is  a  cerUia  comfort  in  the 
very  act  of  sorrowing,  which,  I  suppose,  arises  from 
a  secret  cooscioosncm  in  the  mind,  that  the  afilic- 
tion  it  is  under  flows  from  a  virtuous  c  lUte.    My 
concern  is  not  Indeed  to  outrageous  as  at  the  first 
transport ;  for  I  think  it  has  subsided  rather  into  a  . 
sober  ttate  of  mind  than  any  actual  perturbation 
of  spirit.    There  might  be  rules  formed  for  men's 
behaviour  on  this  great  incident  to  bring  them  from 
that  mitfortuae  Into  the  condition  I  am  at  prcseati 
which  is,  I  think,  that  my  sorrow  has  converted  all 
rottghaett  of  temper  lata  meekness,  good4iatare» 
aod  complacency.    Bat  indeed^  when  in  a  ttrioot 
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and  loaely  boor  I  present  my  departed  consort  to 
my  imagination,  with  that  air  of  persuasion  in  her 
coantenance  when  I  have  been  in  passion,  that 
tweet  affability  when  I  have  been  in  good-humour, 
that  tender  compassion  when  I  have  bad  any  thing 
which  gave  me  uneasiness;  I  confess  to  you  1  am 
inconsolable,  and  my  eyes  gosh  with  grief,  '^  if  1 
had  seen  her  but  just  then  expire.  In  this  cbndt> 
tion  I  am  broken  in  upon  by  a  charming  young 
woman,  my  daughter,  who  is  the  picture  of  what 
her  mother  was  on  her  wedding-day.  The  good 
girl  strives  to  comfort  me ;  but  how  shall  1  let  you 
know  that  all  the  comfort  she  gives  me  is  to  make 
my  tears  flow  more  easily  ?  The  child  knows  she 
quickens  my  sorrows,  and  rejoices  my  heart  at  the 
■ame  time.  Oh,  ye  learned !  tell  me  by  what  word 
to  speak  a  motion  of  the  soul  for  which  there  is  no 
name.  When  she  kneels,  and  bids  me  be  com- 
forted, she  is  my  child ;  when  I  take  her  in  my 
arms,  and  bid  her  say  no  more,  she  is  my  very  wife, 
and  is  the  very  comforter  I  lament  the  loss  of.  I 
banish^her  the  room,  and  weep  aloud  that  I  have 
lost  her  mother,  and  that  I  have  her. 

'  Mr.  Spectator,  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  you 
to  have  a  sense  of  these  pleasing  perplexities;  you 
might  communicate  to  the  guilty  part  of  mankind 
that  they  are  incapable  of  the  happiness  which  is 
in  the  very  sorrows  of  the  virtuous. 

'  But  pray  »pare  me  alii  tie  longer;  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you  the  manner  of  her  death.  She  took 
leave  of  all  her  family,  and  bore  the  vain  applica- 
tion of  medicines  witii  the  greatest  patience  ima- 
ginable. When  the  physician  told  her  she  must 
certainly  die,  she  dt sired,  as  well  as  she  could, 
that  all  who  were  present,  except  myself,  might 
depiart  the  room.  She  said  she  had  nothing  to  say, 
for  she  was  resigned,  and  1  knew  all  she  knew  that 
concerned  ns  in  this  world;  but  she  desired  to  be 
alone,  that  in  the  presence  of  God  only  she  might, 
without  Interruption,  do  her  last  duty  to  me,  of 
thanking  me  for  all  my  kindncn  to  her ;  adding, 
that  she  hoped  in  my  last  moments  I  should  feel 
the  same  comfort  for  my  goodness  to  her,  as  she  did 
in  that  she  had  acquitted  herself  with  honour,  truth, 
and  virtue,  to  me. 

*  I  curb  myself,  and  will  not  tell  you  that  this 
kindness  cut  my  heart  in  twain,  when  I  expected 
an  accusation  for  some  passionate  starts  of  mine, 
in  some  parts  of  our  time  together,  to  say  nothing 
but  thank  me  for  the  good,  if  there  was  any  good 
suitable  to  her  own  excellence  I  All  that  I  had 
ever  said  to  her,  all  the  circumstances  of  sorrow 
and  joy  between  us,  crowded  upon  my  mind  in  the 
same  instant :  and  when,  immediately  after,  I  saw 
the  pangs  of  death  come  upon  that  dear  body  which 
1  bad  often  embraced  with  transport ;  when  1  saw 
those  cherishing  eye8l)egin  to  be  ghastly,  and  their 
last  struggle  to  be  to  fix  themselves  on  me,  how  did 
I  lose  all  patience!  She  expired  in  my  arms, and 
In  my  distraction  I  thought  1  saw  her  bofom  still 
heave.  There  was  certainly  life  yet  stilt  left.  I 
cried,  ^  She  just  now  spoke  to  me."  But  alas  I  I 
grew  giddy,  and  all  things  moved  about  me,  from 
the  distemper  of  my  own  head;  for  the  best  of 
women  was  breathless,  and  gone  for  ever. 

*  Now  the  doctrine  ]  would,  methinks,  have  yon 
raise  from  thb  account  I  have  given  you,  is,  that 
there  is  a  certain  equanimity  in  those  who  are 
good  and  just,  which  runs  into  their  very  sorrow, 
and  disappoints  the  force  of  it.  Though  they  must 
pass  through  afflictions  in  common  with  all  who 
are  in  human  nature,  yet  their  couhcious  int^rity 
shall  undermine  their  affliction ;  nay,  that  very 
afflictioo  shall  add. force  to  their  integrity,  from  a 


reflection  of  the  use  of  virtue  in  tlie  hour  of  t^ 
tion.     I  sat  down  with  a  design  to  put  jot  c^t 
giving  us  rules  how  to  overcome  socfa  griefi  u  t^. 
but  I  should  rather  advise  yon  to  teach  dsu  ij  *- 
capable  of  them. 

'  You  men  of  letters  have  what  you  call  r^e  >• 
taste  in  your  apprehensions  of  what  H  pnp* 
done  or  said.    There  is  something  like  thij  e  r 
grafted  in  the  soni  of  him  who  is  hoo^>'  aij  f  •-• 
ful  in  all  his  thoughts  and  actions.    E»rn  f  -. 
which  is  false,  vicious,  or  unworthy,  is  6f^-  .  * 
to  him,  though  all  the  world  sboald  ap|u<tr 
At  the  same  time  he  has  the  most  lively  aet^  ■  t 
in  all  enjoyments  and  sufterings  which  it  U  ^^/ 
for  him  to  have,  where  any  duty  of  life  ti    : 
cerned.    To  want  sorrow  when  yon  in  drtrr 
and  truth  should  be  afflicted,  is,  I  should  tttrv 
greater  instance  of  a  man^s  being  a  biockheail  .'.- 
not  to  know  the  beauty  of  any  passage  to  \  rr 
You  have  not  yet  observed,  Mr.  Spectator,  r. 
the  fine  gentlemen  of  this  age  set  up  for  baro* 
of  heart,  and  humanity  baa  very  little  share  is  t- 
pretences.    He  is  a  brave  fellow  who  i?  ^'i  < 
ready  to  kill  a  man  he  hates,  but  he  docs  oot  4art 
in  the  same  degree  of  esteem  who  lament*  for  ^ 
woman  he  loves.    I  should  fancy  you  nigbt  «•**» 
up  a  thousand  pretty  thoughts,  by  reflecriof  i; : 
the  persons  most  susceptible  of  the  sort  ef  »irr' 
I  have  spoken  of;  and  1  dare  say  yon  m\\\  t- 
upon  examination,  that  they  are  the  wtt^  -' 
the  bravest  of  mankind  who  are  the  aiost  capax- 
of  it.  , 

*  I  am,  SIR, 
'  Your  most  homble  scwaxt 
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rent  redU/acia,  diuimulataperii. 
The  real  face  returui,  the  OMtotericit  if  ktt. 

*'  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  HATE  been  for  many  years  loud  ta  tba  s^> 
tion,  that  there  are  very  few  that  can  see  or  i  2? 
I  mean,  that  can  report  what  they  have  vtt  0 
heard ;  and  this  through  incapacity  or  prrjai  * 
one  of  which  disables  almost  every  nan  irbo  ui' 
to  you  from  representing  things  as  he  o«|^L  F« 
which  reason  L  am  come  to  a  resolution  of  hrSr" 
ing  nothing  1  hear;  and  I  contemn  the  Aaarf^-' 
narration  under  the  appellation  of  **  a  tmnrr-  - 
fact  roan :"  and,  according  to  me,  a  Bi«ttef-oW*t 
man  is  one  whose  life  and  conversatioa  0  «pA'  • 
the  report  of  what  b  not  matter  of  fact 

'  I  remember  when  Prince  Ecgcoc  w»«  ^^ 
there  was  no  knowing  his  height  or  figorp,  f«M  '«■ 
Mr.  Spectator,  gave  the  public  satisfKtioa  u  «•» 
matter.  In  relations,  the  forcr  of  d>e  ei^rn-*' 
lies  very  often  more  in  the  look,  the  tsae  of  w  * 
or  the  gesture,  than  the  words  tbesasdm;  «>■ 
being  repeated  in  any  other  manarr  by  ihf »- ' 
ceming,  bear  a  very  different  inierprttattoa  fr* 
the  original  meaning.  1  most  confess  i  f^*^ 
have  turned  this  humour  of  mine  to  vcrj  1^*^ 
count;  for  whenever  I  heard  any  narraiiM  rrrW 
with  extraordinary  vebeoieBcr,  and  groosAH  ^  * 

•  Though  this  paper  bean  Steele's  edtiooii»|»»*  *  ** 
the  lettcf  IS  hchevcd  to  har«  b««B  wrHKa  by  «  M'  '"^ 
of  Norwich. 
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considerable  anthority,  I  was  always  ready  to  lay 
my  wager  that  it  was  not  so.  Indeed  I  never 
pretended  to  be  so  rash  as  to  6x  the  matter  any 
particular  way-  in  opposition  to  theirs;  bitt,  as 
jierc  are  a  hundred  ways  of  any  thing  happening, 
>e.sidi*^s  that  it  has  happened,  I  only  controverted 
b  fulling  out  in  that  one  manner  tm  they  settled  it, 
ind  left  it  to  the  ninety-nine  other  wa>s,  and  con- 
equently  had  more  probability  of  success.  I  had 
UTivrd  at  a  particular  skill  in  warming  a  man  so 
"ar  in  hi»  narration,  as  to  make  him  throw  in  a 
idle  of  the  marvelloud,  and  then,  if  he  has  much 
ire,  the  next  degree  is  the  impo>sible.  Now  this 
s  always  the  time  for  fixing  the  wager.  But  this 
vquires  the  nicest  management,  otherwise  very 
probably  the  dispute  may  arise  to  the  old  deter- 
ninatioir  by  battle.  In  these  conceits  1  have  been 
rcry  fortunate,  and  have  won  some  wagers  of  those 
irho  have  professedly  valued  themselves  upon  in* 
etiigence,  and  have  put  themselves  to  great  chaise 
Lod  ex  pence  to  be  misinformed  considerably  sooner 
than  the  rest  of  the  world. 

*  Having  got  a  comfortable  sum  by  this  my  op- 
position to  public  report,  I  have  brought  myself 
DOW  to  so  great  a  perfection  in  inattention,  more 
especially  to  party-relations*,  that  at  the  same  time 
I  seem  w  ith  greedy  ears  to  devour  up  the  discourse, 
I  certainly  do  not  know  one  word  of  it,  but  pursue 
my  own  course  of  thought,  whether  upon  business 
or  amusement,  with  much  tranquillity  ;  I  say  inat- 
tention, because  a  late  act  of  parliament  has  se- 
cured all  party-liars  from  the  penalty  of  a  wa^erf, 
and  consequently  made  it  unprofitable  to  attend  to 
them.  However,  good-breeding  obliges  a  man  to 
maintain  the  figure  of  the  keenest  attention,  the 
tme  posture  of  which  in  a  coffee-house  1  take  to 
consist  in  leaning  over  a  table  with  the  edge  of  it 
pressing  hard  upon  yonr  stomach;  for  the  more 
pain  the  narration  is  received  with,  the  more  gra- 
cious is  your  bending  over  $  besides  that  the  nar- 
rator think-i  yoQ  forget  yonr  pain  by  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  him. 

*  Fort  Knock  has  occasioned  several  very  per- 
plexed and  inelegant  beats  and  animosities;  and 
there  was  one  the  other  day  in  a  colTee-bouse  where 
I  was,  that  took  upon  him  to  clear  that  business  to 
me,  for  he  said  he  was  there.  I  knew  him  to  be 
that  sort  of  man  that  had  not  strength  of  capacity 
to  be  informed  of  any  thing  that  depended  merely 
upon  his  being  an  eye-witness,  and  therefore  was 
fully  satisfied  be  could  give  me  no  information,  for 
the  very  same  reason  he  believed  he  could,  for  he 
was  there.  However,  I  heard  him  with  the  some 
greediness  as  Sbakspeare  describes  in  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

**  I  nw  %  smith  stand  on  hit  hunmcty  thus. 
With  open  mouth,  twaUowinfl;  a  taylor'a  news.** 

'  T  confess  of  late  I  have  not  been  so  much 
amazed  at  the  declaimers  in  coffee-houses  as  !• 
formerly  was,  being  satisfied  that  ihey  expect  to 
he  rewarded  for  their  vociferations.  Of  these  liars 
there  are  two  sorts:  the  genius  of  the  first  consists 
io  much  impudence  and  a  strong  memory;  the 
othen  have  added  to  these  qualifications  a  good 
onderstanding  and  smooth  language.  These  there- 
fore have  only  certain  heads,  which  they  are  as 
eloquent  upon  as  they  can,  and  may  be  called 
^  embellishen;*'  the  others  repeat  only  what  they 


hear  from  othen  as  literally  as  their  parts  or  zeal 
will  permit,  and  are  called  ^^  reciters.**  Here  was 
a  fellow  in  town  some  years  ago,  who  used  to  di- 
vert himself  by  telling  a  lie  at  Charing-cross  in  the 
morning  at  eight  of  the  clock,  and  then  following 
it  throngh  all  parts  of  ths  town  till  eight  at  night ; 
at  which  time  he  came  to  a  club  of  his  friends,  and 
diverted  them  with  an  account  what  censure  it  had 
at  Will's  in  Covent-garden,  how  dangerous  it  was 
believed  to  be  at  Child's,  and  what  inference  they 
drew  from  it  with  relation  to  stocks  at  Jonathan's. 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  travel  with  this  geotle« 
man  I  speak  of  in  search  of  one  of  bis  falsehoods} 
and  have  been  present  when  they  have  described 
the  very  man  they  have  spoken  to,  as  him  who  first 
reported  it,  tall  or  short,  black  or  fair,  a  gentleman 
or  a  raggarouffin,  according  as  they  liked  the  intel- 
ligence. I  have  heard  one  of  our  ingenious  writers 
of  news  say,  that,  when  he  has  had  a  customer 
come  with  an  advertisement  of  an  apprentice  or  a 
wife  run  away,  he  has  desired  the  advertiser  to 
compose  himself  a  little  before  he  dictated  the  de- 
scription of  the  offender:  for  when  a  person  is  put 
into  a  public  paper  by  a  man  who  is  angry  with 
him,  the  real  description  of  such  person  is  hid  in 
the  deformity  with  which  the  angry  man  describes 
him;  therefore  this  fellow  always  made  bis  custo- 
mers describe  him  as  he  would  the  day  before  be 
offended,  or  else  he  was.  sure  he  would  never  find 
him  out.  These  and  many  other  hints  I  could  sug- 
gest to  you  for  the  eUcidation  of  all  fictions;  bat 
I  leave  it  to  your  own  sagacity  to  improve  or 
neglect  this  speculation. 

'  I  am,  SIR, 
*  Your  most  obedient, 

*  bumble  servant.* 


•  8«  N»  50T. 

t  7  Anne,  cap.  17.  whereby  all  wagrn  laid  upon  a  con 

*ntlTotd. 


n^ncy  rdativa  to  the  war  with  Fraoct  were  dtctarsd  null 
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*Ad(juro  nunqtiam  earn  mc  deserturums 


Non^  H  eapiundoa  mihi  tcimm  eate  inimicof  omnei  konUnea, 
Hanc  mini  expetivi,  eontigit :  eonvfniunt  more$ :  vaUaiU, 
Qui  inter  not  ditciditun  volunt:  hanc,  niti  man,  mi  adi- 
met  nimo. 

TER.  Andr.  act  Iv.  sc.  2. 

T  swear  never  to  forsake  her;  no,  though  I  were  sure  to  make 
all  men  my  enemie«.  Her  I  desired ;  her  1  have  obtained; 
our  humouri  acrit.  Perish  all  those  who  separate  us; 
Death  alone  shall  deprive  me  of  her. 

I  sttouLD  esteem  myself  a  very  happy  man  if  my 
speculations  could  in  the  least  contribute  to  the 
rectifying  the  conduct  of  my  readers  in  one  of  the 
most  important  affain  of  life,  to  wit,'  their  choice 
in  marriage.  This  state  is  the  fonndation  of  com- 
munity, and  the  chief  band  of  society;  and  I  do 
not  think  I  can  be  too  frequent  on  subjects  which 
may  give  light  to  my  unmarried  readers  in  a  par- 
ticular which  is  so  essential  to  their  following  hap- 
piness or  misery.  A  virtuous  disposition,  a  good 
understanding,  an  agreeable  person,  and  an  easy 
fortune,  are  the  things  which  sboold  be  chiefly  re- 
garded on  this  occasion.  Because  my  present  view 
is  to  direct  a  young  lady,  who  I  think  is  now  io 
doubt  whom  to  take  of  many  lovers,  I  shall  talk  at 
this  time  to  ray  female  readers.  Ilie  advantages, 
as  I  was  going  to  say,  of  sense,  beauty,  and  riches, 
are  what  are  certainly  tlie  chief  motives  to  a  pru- 
dent young  woman  of  fortune  for  changing  her 
condition;  bnt,  as  she  is  to  have  her  eye  upon  each 
of  these,  she  is  to  ask  herself,  whether  the  man  who 
has  most  of  these  recommendations  in  the  lump  is 
not  the  mosf  desirable.  Hs  that  has  excellent  ta- 
4i. 
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lenCs,  witli  a  moderate  estate,  and  an  agireable 
penon,  is  preferable  to  him  who  is  only  rich,  if  it 
were  only  that  |;ood  facolties  may  purchase  riches, 
but  riches  cannot  purchase  worthy  endowments.  1 
do  no(  mean  that  wit,  and  a  capacity  to  entertain, 
is  what  should  be  highly  valued,  eicept  it  is  founded 
upon  i^ood-nature  and  humanity,  "niere  are  many 
ingenious  men,  whose  abilities  do  little  else  but 
make  themselves  and  those  about  them  uneasy. 
Such  are  those  who  are  far  gone  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  town,  who  cannot  support  life  without  quick 
sensations  and  gay  reflections,  and  are  strangen  to 
tranquillity,  to  right  reason,  and  a  calm  motion  of 
spirits,  without  transport  or  dejection.  These  in* 
genious  men,  of  all  men  living,  arc  most  to  be 
avoided  by  her  who  would  be  happy  in  a  huslmnd. 
They  are  immediately  sated  with  possession,  and 
must  necessarily  tiy  to  new  acquisitions  of  beauty 
to  pass  away  the  whiling  moments  and  intervals  of 
life ;  for  with  them  every  hour  is  heavy  that  is  not 
joyful.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  man  of  wit  and 
sense,  that  can  reflect  upon  his  own  make,  and 
that  of  his  partner,  with  the  eyes  of  reason  and 
honour,  and  who  believes  he  offends  against  both 
these,  if  he  does  not  look  upon  the  woman  who 
ehose  bim,  to  be  under  his  protection  in  sickness 
and  health,  with  the  utmost  gratitude,  whether  from 
that  moment  she  is  shining  or  defective  in  person 
or  mind :  1  say,  there  are  those  who  think  them* 
selves  bound  to  supply  with  good-nature  the  fail- 
ings of  those  who  love  them,  and  who  always  think 
those  the  ol^ects  of  love  and  pity  who  came  to 
their  arms  the  objects  of  joy  and  admiration. 

Of  tbb  latter  sort  b  Lysander,  a  man  of  wit, 
learning,  sobriety,  and  good-oatnr^ ;  of  birth  and 
estate  below  no  woman  to  accept;  and  of  whom  it 
might  be  said,  should  he  succeed  in.  his  present 
wishes,  bis  mistress  raised  hb  fortune,  but  not  that 
■be  made  it.  When  a  woman  is  deliberating  with 
herself  whom  she  shall  choose  of  many  near  each 
other  in  other  pretensions,  certainly  he*  of  best  un- 
derstanding is  to  be  preferred.  Life  bangs  heavily 
in  the  repeated  convenation  of  one  who  has  no 
imagination  to  be  fired  at  the  several  occasions  and 
objects  which  come  before  him,  or  who  cannot 
strike  out  of  his  reflections  new  paths  of  pleasing 
discourse.  Honest  Will  Thrush  and  his  wife,  thou^ 
not  married  above  four  months,  have  scarce  had  a 
word  to  say  to  each  other  thesf  six  weeks  $  and 
one  cannot  fonn  to  Me*s  self  a  sillier  pictuK  than 
these  two  creatures  in  solemn  pomp  and  plenty, 
unable  to  enjoy  their  fortunes,  and  at  a  full  stop 
among  a  crowd  of  servants,  to  whose  taste  of  life 
they  are  beholden  for  the  little  satisfactions  by 
which  they  can  be  understood  to  be  so  much  as 
barely  In  being.  The  houn  of  the  day,  the  dis- 
tinctions of  noon  and  night,  dinner  and  supper, 
are  the  greatest  notices  they  are  capable  of.  This 
Is  perhaps  representing  the  life  of  a  very  modest 
ti;oman,  joined  to  a  dull  fellow,  more  insipid  than 
It  really  deserves;  but  I  am  sure  It  Is  flot  to  exalt 
the  commerce  with  an  ingenious  companion  too 
hifh,  to  say  that  every  new  accident  or  object 
which  comes  into  such  a  gentleman's  way,  gives  hb 
wife  new  pleasures  and  satisfactions.  The  appro- 
bation of  his  words  and  actions  is  a  continual  new 
feast  to  her;  nor  can  she  enough  applaud  her  good 
fortune  in  living  her  life  varied  every  hour,  her 
mind  more  improved,  and  her  heart  more  glad, 
from  every  circomstance  which  they  meet  with. 
He  will  lay  out  his  invention  in  forming  new  plcar 
sures  and  amusements,  and  make  the  fortune  she 
has  brought  him  subservient  to  the  honour  and  re- 
putation of  her  and  hers.    A  man  of  tense,  who  is 


thns  obliged,  is  ever  contriviog  tht  bmiaeBflrfea 
who  did  him  so  great  a  dbtinctioai  while  the  («» 
is  ungrateful  wi&oot  vice,  and  never  «cc«m  a  'i 
vour  iMcause  he  is  not  sensible  of  it.  I  wooM,  a^ 
thinks,  have  so  much  to  say  for  myself,  that,  1/ 1 
fell  into  the  hands  of  him  who  tremicd  om  iO.  b 
should  be  sensible  when  be  did  ao.  Hb  coesdran 
should  be  of  my  side,  whatever  hrraair  of  hb  » 
clination.  f  do  not  know  but  it  b  the  inai  pid  chs^i 
which  has  been  made  by  those  who  havr  the  car* 
of  young  women,  that  the  marriatt  state  itMtf  bi 
been  liable  to'so  mnch  ridicule.  But  a  wcU-cb>- 1 
love,  moved  by  passion  00  both  sides,  aad  perfect  t 
by  the  generosity  of  one  party,  most  be  adonn 
with  so  many  hand»>mft  Incidents  oa  the  other  •  ^. 
that  every  particular  couple  would  be  an  exaafrf 
In  many  circumstances  to  all  the  rest  of  Che  tpcr^ 
I  shall  end  the  chat  upon  this  subject  with  a  cr- 
ple  of  letters,  one  from  a  lover,  who  ia  %tn  v 
acquainted  with  the  way  of  bargaioini:  ea  iW-. 
occasions ;  and  the  other  from  hb  rival*  who  ha- 
less  estate,  but  great  gallantry  of  temper.  A- 
my  man  of  prudence,  he  makes  love,  as  he  tan.  4 
if  he  were  already  a  father,  and,  laving  aside  ua 
passion,  comes  to  the  reason  of  the  laing. 

*  MADAM, 

'  Mt  counsel  has  pemaed  the  inventoiy  of  jv 
estate,  and  considered  what  estate  yon  havr,  afcit. 
it  seems  is  only  yours,  and  to  the  malobein  af  >'«r 
body  I  but,  in  default  of  anch  bsoe,  to  the  nci 
heirs  of  your  uncle  Edward  for  ever.  Thai,  mad^ 
I  am  advised.you  cannot  (the  renuunder  not  boae 
in  you)  dock  the  entail  1  by  which  means  my  nta>. 
which  b  fe(»4lmple,  will  come  by  the  aettkmra 
proposed  to  your  children  begotten  by  me,  v^ 
ther  they  are  males  or  females  s  bat  my  diiUfn 
begotten  -upon  yon  will  not  inherit  yonr  laa:« 
except  I  beget  a  son.  Now,  BinHam»  since  tbap 
aro  so,  yon  are  a  woman  of  Cbat  pradcnor,  »M 
anderstand  the  world  so  well«  as  not  to  ei^  I 
should  give  you  more  than  yon  can  give  me. 
*  I  am,  MAi>AM, 

*  (with  grent  respect) 
*•  Tour  moat  obedient  humble  tenaat, 

•t.i. 

The  other  lover's  estate  Is  leaa  than  Ihb  c*"^{ 
man's,  but  he  expressed  hbaself  as  Mlows: 

*  MADAM, 

*  I  BAVB  given  in  my  estate  to  yoar  coone 
desired  my  own  lawyer  to  ussiit  apon  an 
which  yoar  friends  can  propoae  for  yoar 
ease  and  advantage;  for  Indeed  I  have  ao 
of  making  difficulties  of  presenting  yon  wb 
cannot  make  me  happy  wittmat  yen; 

*  I  am,  MADAM, 

*  Yonr  moat  devoted  bosble  smraat. 


Ton  roust  know  the  relatioBs  hate  mH  aasa  ihn  { 
and  the  girl,  being  mightily  taken  with  fk  imr 
epistle,  Ae  is  laughed  at,  and  aade  Edwvdhn 
be  dealt  with  to  make  ber  a  saltaMe  match  ta  Hr 
worthy  geotleosan  who  haa  told  bar  be  daei  •* 
care  a  farthhig  for  her.  All  I  hope  Ibr  is  tte  At 
fair  lady  will  make  ose  of  tite  int  llg^  Bic^^  ■ 
show  B.  T.  she  uodenCaods  a  nnniage  b  nai  t»^ 
considered  as  1 
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■JVufic  migtir  ApoUo, 


ifvnc  Lyciit  $orUsy  nunc  et  Jatt  miaw*  oh  ipao 
Jnterprta  divumjirrt  horri4*i  Jutsa  per  auras. 

ScUictt  is  iupcrU  tabor  ^ 

/        VIRG.  Xn.  It.  vcr.  376. 

Now  Lrdan  loti,  and  now  the  Delitn  f^rtd ; 
Now  Hermn  is  employ M  from  Jove**  nbode. 
To  warn  bim  beoce,  as  if  the  peaceful  state 
Of  hvav'iilj  pow're  were  toucb'd  with  haman  fate! 

DRYDEN. 

[  AM  alwa^-s  hi||;hly  delighted  with  the  discovery 
(f  any  rising  genius  among  my  countrymen.  For 
bis  reason  1  have  read  over,  with  great  pleasure, 
be  late  miscellany  published  by  Mr.  Pope,  in 
vhich  there  are  many  excellent  compositions  of 
bat  ingenious  gentleman.  I  have  bad  a  pleasure 
»f  the  same  kind  in  perusing  a  poem  that  is  jivt 
)oblishcd.  On  the  Prospect  of  Peace  • )  and  which, 
I  hope,  will  meet  with  such  a  reward  from  its  pa- 
rens as  so  noble  a  performance  deserves.  I  was 
Articularly  well  pleased  to  find  that  the  anthor 
ad  not  amused  himself  with  fables  out  of  the  pa- 
;aD  theology,  and  that  when  he  bints  at  any  thing 
>f  this  nature  he  alludes  to  it  only  as  to  a  fable.  * 
Many  of  our  modem  authors,  whose  learning 
rery  often  extends  no  further  than  Ovid^s  Meta- 
Dorphoses»  do  not  know  bow  to  celebrate  a  great 
nan,  without  miziog  a  parcel  of  school-boy  tales 
iritb  the  recital  of  his  actions.  If  you  read  a  poem 
>a  a  fine  woman,  among  the  authors  of  this  class, 
^on  shall  see  that  it  turns  more  upon  Venus  or 
Helen  than  on  the  party  concerned.  I  have  known 
I  copy  of  verses  on  a  great  hero  highly  com- 
mended; but,  upon  asking  to  hear  some  of  the 
beautiful  passages,  the  admirer  of  it  has  repeated 
lo  me  a  speech  of  Apollo,  or  a  description  of  Poly- 
pheme.  At  other  times,  when  I  have  searched  for 
the  actions  of  a  great  man,  who  gave  a  subject  to 
the  writer,  I  have  been  entertained  with  the  ex- 
ploits of  a  river  god,  or  have  been  forced  to  attend 
t  fnry  in  her  mischievous  progress,  Yrom  one  end 
Rf  the  poem  to  the  other.  When  we  are  at  school 
U  necessary  for  us  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
em  of  pagan  theology ;  and  may  be  allowed  to 
liven  a  theme,  or  point  an  epigram  with  an  hea- 
god ;  but  when  we  would  write  a  manly  pa- 
ne, that  should  carry  in  it  all  the  colonni  of 
roth,  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  have 
ecoune  to  our  Jupiters  and  Junosr. 

No  thought  is  beautiful  which  is  not  Jnst ;  and  no 
bought  can  be  just  which  is  not  founded  in  truth, 
at  least  in  that  which  passes  for  such. 
In  mock  beroie  poems  the  use  of  the  heathen 
thology  is  not  only  excusable,  but  graceful,  be- 
use  it  is  the  design  of  such  compositions  to  divert, 
y  adapting  the  fabulous  machines  of  the  ancients 
low  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  by  ridiculing 
ich  kinds  of  machinery  in  modem  writers.  1  f  any 
ire  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  necessity  of  admit- 
Ung  these  classical  legends  into  our  serious  compo- 
liiions,  in  order  to  give  them  a  more  poetical  ttim, 
I  would  recommend  to  their  consideration  the  pas- 
toral of  Mr.  Philips.  One  would  have  thought  it 
inpossible  for  this  kind  of  poetry  to  have  suteisted 
without  fawns  and  satyrs,  wood-nymphs  and  wa- 
trr-nymphs,  with  all  the^tribe  of  mml  deities. 
But  we  see  he  has  given  a  new  life  and  a  more 

*  By  Tickell.  '  The  tendency  of  this  poem  (says  Johnson) 
**S  to  reclaim  the  nation  from  the  pride  of  conquest  to  the 
ricanirts  of  trsaquillity.'   Uves  of  the  Koglisb  PmIi. 


natural  beauty  to  this  %vay  of  writing,  by  substi- 
tuting in  the  plaee  of  these  antiquated  fables,  tha 
superstitious  mythology  which  prevails  among  the 
shepherds  of  our  own  country. 

Virgil  and  Homer  might  compliment  their 
heroes,  by  interweaving  the  actions  of  deities  with 
their  achievements ;  but  for  a  Christian  author  to 
write  in  the  pagan  creedi  to  make  Prince  Eugene 
a  favourite  of  Mars,  or  to  carry  on  a  correspon- 
dence between  Bellona  and  the  Marshal  de  Vil- 
lars,  would  be  downright  puerility,  and  unpardon- 
able in  a  poet  that  is  past  sixteen.  It  is  want  of 
sufficient  elevation  in  a  genius  to  describe  realities, 
and  place  them  in  a  shining  light,  that  makes  him 
have  recourse  to  such  trifling  antiquated  fables ;  as 
a  man  may  write  a  fine  description  of  Bacchus  or 
Apollo  that  does  not  know  how  to  draw  the  cha- 
racter of  any  of  bis  contemporaries. 

In  order  therefore  to  put  a  stop  to  this  absurd 
practice,  I  shall  publish  the  following  edict,  by  ' 
virtue  of  that  spectatorial  aothority  with  which  I 
stand  invented : 

*  Whereas  the  time  of  a  general  peace  is.  In  all 
appearance,  drawing  near,  being  informed  that 
there  are  several  ingenious  persons  who  intend  to 
show  their  talents  on  bo  happy  an  occasion ;  and 
being  willing,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  prevent 
that  effusion  of  nonsense  which  we  have  go<Ml  tause 
to  apprehend  t  I  do  hereby  strictly  require  every 
person  who  shall  write  on  this  subject,  to  remem- 
ber that  he  is  a  Christian,  and  not  to  sacrifice  bis 
catechism  to  his  poetry.  In  order  to  4t,  t  do  ex- 
pect of  him  in  the  fir»t  place  to  make  his  own 
poem,  without  depending  upon  Phcebus  for  any 
part  of  it,  or  calling  out  for  aid  upon  any  one  of 
the  Muses  b>  name.  I  do  likewise  positively  for- 
bid the  sending  of  Mercury  with  any  particular 
message  or  dispatch  relating  to  the  peace,  and 
shall  by  no  uieans  suffer  Minerva  to  take  upon  her 
the  shape  of  any  plenipotentiary  concerned  in  this 
great  work,  I  do  further  declare,  that  I  shall  not 
allow  the  Destinies  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the 
deaths  of  the  several  thousands  who  have  been 
slain  in  the  late  war,  being  of  opinion  that  all 
such  deaths  may  be  very  well  accounted  for  by  the 
Christian  system  of  powder  and  ball.  1  do  there- 
fore strictly  forbid  the  Fates  to  cut  the  thread  of 
man's  life  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  unless  it 
be  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.  And  whereas  1  have 
good  reason  to  fear  that  Neptune  will  have  a  great 
deal  of  business  on  his  hands,  in  several  poems 
whicJi  we  may  now  suppose  are  upon  the  anvil,  I 
do  also  prohibit  his  appearajice,  unless  it  be  done 
in  metaphor,  simile,  or  any  very  short  allusion ; 
and  that  even  here  he  be  not  permitted  to  enter 
but  with  great  caution  and  circumspcctioo.  I  de- 
sire that  the  same  rale  may  be  extended  to  his 
whole  fraternity  of  heathen  gods,  it  being  my  de- 
sign to  condemn  every  poem  to  the  flames  in  which 
Jupiter  thunders,  or  exercises  any  other  act  of  . 
authority  which  does  not  belong  to  bim:  in  shorty 
I  expect  that  no  pagan  agent  shall  be  introduced, 
or  any  fact  related,  which  a  man  cannot  give  cre- 
dit to  with  a  good  conscience.  Provided  alway;, 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend,  or  be 
construed  to  extend,  to  several  of  the  female 
poets  in  this  nation,  who  shall  still  be  left  in  full 
possession  of  their  gods  and  goddesses,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  this  paper  had  never  been  written.' 

anoisow.  Om 
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JNoBvopulo  damns 

SEN. 

As  the  worid  leads,  we  follow. 

When  I  first  of  all  took  it  into  my  head  to  write 
dreams  and  visions,  I  determined  to  print  nothing 
of  that  nature  which  was  not  of  my  own  invention. 
But  several  laborious  dreamers  have  of  late  com- 
municated to  me  works  of  this  nature,  which,  for 
their  reputations  and  my  own,  I  have  hitherto  sup- 
pressed. Had  I  printed  every  one  that  came  to 
my  hands,  my  book  of  speculationa  would  have 
been  little  else  but  a  bobk  of  visions.  Some  of  my 
correspondents  have  indeed  been  so  very  modest  as 

'  to  offer  an  excuse  for  their  not  being  in  a  capacity 
to  dream  better.  I  have  by  me,  for  example,  the 
dream  of  a  young  gentleman  not  past  fifteen.  I 
have  likewise  by  me  the  dream  of  a  person  of  qua- 
lity, and  another  called  The  Lady's  Dream.  In 
these,  and  other  pieces  of  thp  same  nature,  it  is 
supposed  the  usual  allowances  will  be  made  to  the 
age,  condition,  and  sex  of  the  dreamer.  To  pre- 
vent this  inundation  of  dreams,  wliich  daily  flows 
in  upon  me,  I  shall  apply  to  all  dreamers  of  dreams 
the  advice  which  Epictetus  has  couched,  after  his 
manner,  in  a  very  simple  and  concise  precept. 
*  Never  tell  thy  dream,*  says  that  philosopher;  '  for 
though  thou  thyself  mayest  take  a  pleasure  in  telling 
thy  dream,  another  will  take  no  pleasure  in  hear- 
ing ti.'  After  this  short  preface,  I  must  do  justice 
to  two  or  three  visions  which  I  have  lately  pub- 
lished, and  which  I  have  owned  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  other  bands.  I  shall  add  a  dream  to  these 
which  comes  to  me  from  Scotland,  by  one  who 
declares  himself  of  that  country ;  and,  for  all  1 
know,  may  be  second-«ighted.  There  is^  indeed, 
something  in  it  of  the  spirit  of  John  Bnnyan  « ; 
but  at  the  same  time  a  certain  sublime  which  that 
author  was  never  master  of:  I  shall  publish  ir,  be- 
cause I  question  not  but  it  will  fall  in  with  the  taste 
of  all  my  popular  readers,  and  amuse  the  imagi- 
nations of  those  who  are  more  profound ;  declaring, 
at  the  same  time,  that  this  is  the  last  dream  which 

'  I  intend  to  publish  this  season. 

'  ilR, 

'  I  WAS  last  Sunday  in  the  evening  led  into  a  seri- 
ous reflection  on  the  reasonableness  of  virtue,  and 
great  folly  of  vice,  from  an  excellent  sermon  I  bad 
heard  that  afternoon  in  my  parish  church.  Among 
other  observations,  the  preacher  showed'us  that  the 
temptations  which  thtf  tempter  proposed  were  all 
on  a  supposition,  that  we  are  cither  madmen  or 
fooUf  or  with  an  intention  tjo  render  us  such ;  that 
in  no  other  affair  we  would  eufi*er  ourselves  to  be 
thus  imposed  upon,  in  a  case  so  plainly  and 'clearly 
against  our  visible  interest.  His  illustrations  and 
arguments  carried  so  much  persuasion  and  convic- 
tion with  them,  that  they  remained  a  considerable 
while  fresh,  and  working  in  my  memory ;  ontil  at 
last  the  mind,  fatigued  with  thought,  gave  way  to 
the  forcible  oppressions  of  slumber  and  sleep, 
whilst  fancy,  unwilling  yet  to  drop  tlie  subject,  pre- 
sented me  with  the  following  vision : 

f"  Mcthought  I  was  just  awoke  out  of  a  sleep 
that  I  could  never  remember  the  beginning  of;  the 

•  Author  of  *  The  Pilgrim's  Prosress,*  snd  of  « The  Holy 
War.* 


place  where  I  foond  myself  to  be  was  a  vWir .:. 
spacious  plain,  full  of  people  that  waMcrri 
and  down  through  sevwal  beaten   palbi«  wk-r 
some  few  were  straight  and   in  direct  Itsev  : 
most  of  them  winding  and  turning  Ukealabir 
but  yet  it  appeared  to  me  afterwards  that  t 
last  all  met  in  one  issue,  so  that  man^  that  ««"*• 
to  steer  quite  contrary  courses,  did  at  lesjis  i 
and  face  one  another,  to  the  no  little  amazA. . 
many  of  them. 

'  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  there  was  a  t 
fountain ;  they  called  it  the  spring  of  SeUn  • 
oat  of  it  issued  two  rivuletfi  to  the  ea>t«an!! 
westward:  the  name  of  the  first  was  Hc^« 
Wisdom,  its  water  was  wonderfully  dear,  b£ 
a  yet  more  wonderful  effect ;  the  othcr^s  i»-jar  «- 
Worldly-Wisdom,  its  water  was  thick,  aod  >  •: '. 
from  being  dormant  or  stagnating,  for  it  *  v  -  • 
continual  violent  agitation;  which  kept  tV  r-  < 
lers,  whom  I  shall  mention  by  and  by*  fro*  V  : 
sensible  of  tlie  foulness  and  thickness  of  t:i'  •* 
ler;  which  had  this  effect,  that  it  intoxicatii  i  ' 
who  drank  it,  and  made  them  mistake  rirr*   • 
ject   that  lay  sbefore  them.    Both  rivalcii  s 
parted  near  their  springs  into  so  mao>  ottf-. 
there  were  strait  and  crooked  paXfa>,  wbidiL* 
attended  all  along  to  their  respective  bstin. 

'  I  observed  from  the  several  path*  ma>ii  t ' 
and  then  diverting,  to  refre^h  and  oChcmiH  >.^ 
lify  themselves  for  their  journey,  to  iheto^t^ 
rivulets  that  ran  near  them;  they  conuacitii*^^ 
observable  courage  and  steadiness  in  whit  'r 
were  about,   by  drinking  these  wat?r».    M  ' 
end  of  the  perspective  of  every  straight  pai-V  :- 
which  did  end  in  one  issue  and  point,  appi^-'-j ' 
high  pillar,  ail  of  diamond,  carting  cays  a*  b- ;. 
as  those  of  the  sun  into  the  paths  ;  which  rj..  •  *^ 
also  certain  sympathiziag  and  allnnag  ^irt:;^* 
them ;  so  that  whosoever  bad  made  seme  ok.' 
able  progress  in  his  journey  onwards  to  w^^^i  f , 
lar,  by  the  repeated  impression  of  these  ny  if 
him,  was  wrought  into  an  habitual  inclinaiios  i 
conversion  of  his  sight  towards  it,  so  ttar  a  r'« 
at  last  in  a  manner  natural  to  him  to  loolLaad  :  " 
upon  it,  whereby  he  was  kept  steady  io  the  Ai^ 
paths,  which  alone  went  to  that  radiant  bod\, : 
beholding  of  which  was  now^  grown  a  giaiilfci-'  3 
to  his  nature. 

, '  At  the  issue  of  the  crooked  paths  there  "^^  '* 
gireat  black  tower,  out  of  the  ceutie  tt(  %i 
streamed  a  long  succession  of  flanie«,  «b<> 
rise  even  above  the  clouds;  it  gaveater^r  • 
light  to  the  whole  plain,  which  did  sonrtw 
shine  the  light,  and  oppressed  the  bcaais  os  • 
adamantine  pillar ;  though  by  the  ob»*r*»'  •- 
made  afterwards,  it  appeared  that  it  wa»  i^< 
any  diminution  of  light,  but  thai  tht»  Ui  i* 
travellers,  who  would  sometimes  step  o*  »  ' 
straight  paths,  where  thry  lost  the  fitJt  |ir««f^' 
the  radiant  pillar,  and  saw  it  but  wdcai/*- 
the  great  light  from  the  black  tower,  w^*^ 
somewhat  particularly  scorching  to  thf«>,  « 
generally  light  and  bastcn  them  to  tktf  ?  * 
climate  again. 

*  Round  about  the  black  tower  there  «<^'-  - ' 
thought,  many  thousands  of  huge  v»«JMfK3  r: 
monsters ;  these  bad  great  on*,  whics  t*r>  ' 
perpetually  plying,  and  casting  lii«rard»  t^ '" 
ed  paths,  and  they  would  now  aad  tWn  i*^  - 
ttiosc  that  were  nearest  to  them :  thnc  C*  .• 
up  straight,  and  whirled  over  the  »alh  '''  * 
flaming  tower,  and  they  were  no  awr  »  * 
heard  of. 

*  They  would  loinetiaici  cast  Iheir  ^^  "'*" 
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:he  right  paths  Co  catch  the  $tnff%\en,  whose  eyes, 
for  cv^ant  of  frequeot  drinkin{^  at  tlie  brook  that 
r.m  by  them,  grew  dim,  whereby  they  lo»t  their 
way;  these  woold  sometimes  very  narrowly  mis!> 
t>ein«^  caCched  away,  but  I  could  not  hear  whether 
in>  of  these  had  ever  been  so  vnfortanate,  that 
Ivid  been  before  very  hearty  in  the  straight  paths. 

*  I  considered  all  these  strange  sights  with  great 
ittention,  till  at  last  I  was  interrupted  by  a  clus- 
ter of   the  travellers  in  the  crooked  paths,  who 
:ame  up  to  me,  bid  me  go  along  with  them,  and 
prci>ently  fell  to  singing  and  dancing;  they  to'ok 
me  by   the  hand,  and  so  carried  me  away  along 
with   them.    After  I   had  followed  them  a  con- 
Mderable  while,  1  perceived  I  had  lost  the  black 
tower  of  light,  at  which  I  greatly  wondered  ;  but 
as  I  looked  and  gazed  round  about  me,  and  saw 
nothing,  1  began  to  fancy  my  first  vision  had  been 
but  a  dream,  and  there  was. no  such  thing  in  reali- 
ty ;  but  when  1  considen'd  that  if  I  could  fancy 
to  ^ce  what  was  not,  I  might  as  well  have  an  illu- 
sion wrought  on  me  at  present,  and  not  see  what 
was  re«illy  before  me.     1  was  very  much  confirmed 
ill  this  thought,  by  the  eifect  I  then  just  observed 
the  water  of  Worldiy->Visdom  had  upon  me;  for, 
as  I  had  drank  a  little  of  it  again,  1  felt  a  very 
sensible  effect  in  my  head  ;  methonght  it  distracted 
and  disordered  all  tiiere ;  this  made  me  stop  of  a 
sudden,   suspecting  some  charm  or  enchantment. 
Ar»  1  was  <:aating  about  within  myself  what  I  should 
do,  and  whom  to  apply  to  in  this  case,  I  spied  at 
some  distance  off  me  u  man  beckoning,and  making 
signs  to  me  to  come  over  to  him.     I  cried  to  htti), 
I  did  not  know  the  way.     lie  then  called  to  me 
audibly,  to  step  at  leai>t  out  of  the  path  I  was  in; 
for  if  i  stayed  there  any  longer  I  wan  in  danger 
to  be  catched  in  a  great  net  that  was  Just  hanging 
over  me,  and  ready  to  catch  me  up ;  that  be  won- 
dered I  was  so  blind,  or  so  distracted,  as  nut  to 
see  so  imminent  and  visible  a  danger,  assuring  me, 
that  as  soon  as  1  %vas  out  of  that  yray,  he  would 
come  to  me  to  lead  me  into  a  more  secure  path. 
This  he  did,  and  he  brought  me  his  palm  full  of 
the  water  of  IIcavenly->\  isdom,  whiclt  was  of  very 
great  use  to  me,  for  my  eyes  were  straight  cleared, 
and  I  saw  the  great  black  tower  just  before  me ; 
but  the  great  net  which  1  spied  so  near  roe  cast 
me  in  such  a  terror,  that  I  ran  back  as  far  as  I 
^ould  in  one  breath,  without  looking  behind  me. 
Then  my  benefactor  thus  bespoke  me:  ^  You  have 
made  the  wonderfalest  escape  in  the  world;  the 
water  you  used  to  drink  is  of  a  bewitching  nature, 
you  would  else  have  been  mightily  shocked  at  the 
deformitiee  and  meanness  of  the  place ;  for,  be- 
M(Ie  the  set  of  blind  fools  in  whose  company  you 
Wiia,  you  may  now  behold  many  others  Mh(>  are 
ooiy  bewitched  after  another  no  less  dangerous 
manner.    Look  a  little   that  way,  there  goes  a 
crowd  of  passengers ;  they  have  indeed  so  good  a 
head  as  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  blinded  by 
(His  bewitching  water;  the  black  toner  is  not  va- 
Dtihed  out  of  their  sight,  they  see  it  whenever  they 
iool(  up  to  it :  but  see  how  they  go  sidewnys,  and 
^ith  their  eyes  downwards,  as  if  they  were  mad, 
Ihat  they  may  thus  rush  into  the  net,  without  being 
beforehand  troubled  at  the  thou;;ht  of  so  miserable 

*  destruction.  Their  wilU  are  so  perverse,  and 
their  hearts  lo  food  of  the  pleasures  of  the  place, 
that  rather  than  forego  them  tliey  will  run  all 
iiazards,  and  venture  upon  all  the  mi:>erie9  and  woes 
before  them. 

^  *'  See  there  that  other  company:  though  they 
«»i>ald  drink  none  of  the  bewitching  water,  yet  they 
t'lke  a  course  bewitching  and  deluding;  see  Irow 


they  choose  the  crookedcst  patht,  whereby  they  have 
often  the  black  tower  behind  them,  and  sometimei 
see  the  radiant  column  sideways,  which  gives  them 
some  weak  glimpse  of  it.  These  fools  content 
themselves  with  that,  not  knowing  whether  any 
other  have  any  more  of  its  influence  and  light  than 
themselves :  tliis  road  is  called  that  of  Superstition 
or  Human  Invention ;  they  grossly  overlook  that 
which  the  rules  and  laws  of  the  place  prescrilm 
to  them,  and  contrive  some  other  scheme,  and  set 
of  directions  and  prescriptions  for  themselves, 
which  they  hope  will  serve  their  tum.*^  He  showed 
me  many  otlier  kind  of  fools,  which  put  me  quite  out 
of  humour  with  the  place.  At  last  he  carried  me 
to  the  right  paths,  where  I  found  true  and  solid 
pleiisure,  which  entertained  me  all  the  way,  till 
we  came  in  closer  sight  of  the.  pillar,  where  the 
satisfaction  increased  to  that  measure  that  my  fa- 
culties were  not  able  to  contain  it;  in  the  straining 
of  them  I  was  violently  waked,  not  a  little  griev- 
ed at  the  vanishing  of  so  pleasing  a  dream. 

*  Glasgow,  Sept.  29  •.» 
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*0  i'ttf  *n  (TwVfVf  ITT*  aptrrit  T*  aytinf  t^;, 

EURIP. 

That  love  alone  which  virtue's  laws  control 
Deserves  reception  m  the  bumaa  loul. 

It  is  my  custom  to  take  frequent  opportunities  of 
inquiring  from  time  to  time  what  success  my  specu- 
lations meet  with  in  the  town.  I  am  glad  to  find, 
in  particular,  that  my  discourses  on  marriage  have 
been  well  received.  A  friend  of  mine  gives  me 
to  understand,  from  Doctors-commons,  that  more 
licenses  liave  been  taken  out  there  of  late  th^n 
usual.  1  am  likewise  informed  of  several  pretty 
fellows,  who  have  resolved  to  commence  heads  of 
families  by  the  tirst  favourable  opportunity.  One 
of  them  writes  me  word  that  he  is  ready  to  enter 
into  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  provided  1  will  give 
it  him  under  my  baud  (as  1  now  do)  that  a  man 
may  show  liis  face  in  good  company  after  he  Is 
married,  and  that  he  need  not  be  ashamed  to  treat 
a  woman  with  kindness,  who  puts  herself  iuto  his 
power  for  life. 

I  have  other  letters  on  this  subject,  which  say 
that  I  am  attempting  to  make  a  revolution  in  the 
world  of  gallantry,  and  that  the  consequence  of  it 
will  be  that  a  great  deal  of  the  sprightliest  wit 
and  satire  of  the  last  age  will  be  lost ;  that  a  bash- 
ful fellow,  upon  changing  his  condition,  will  be  no 
longer  puzzled  how  to  stand  the  raillery  of  his  face- 
tious com^jauions :  that  he  need  not  own  he  married 
only  tu  plunder  an  heirees  of  her  fortune,  nor  pre- 
tend that  he  uses  her  ill,  to  avoid  the  ridiculous 
name  of  a  food  husband. 

Indeed,  if  1  may  speak  my  opinion  of  great 
part  of  the  writings  which  once  prevailed  among 
us  under  the  notion  of  humour,  they  are  such  as 
would  tempt  one  to  think  there  had  been  an  asso- 
ciation among  the  wits  of  those  times  to  rally  legi- 
timacy out  of  our  island.  A  state  of  wedlock  was 
the  common  mark  of  all  the  adventures  in  farce 
and  comedy,  as  well  as  the  essayers  in  lampoon  and 

*  Thic  paper,  having  no  signatu're,  has  been  variously 
ascribed,  to  Professor  Simpson,  of  ('la^gow;  to  Mr.  Dunlop, 
ttien  Greek  protensor  of  that  university  ;  and  to  a  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, a  mefcbaot. 
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tatire,  to  shoot  at :  and  nothini;  was  a  more  stao  J* 
ing  jest,  in  aU  clubs  of  faabionable  mirth  and  gay 
coiivenation.  It  was  determined  amon^;  those 
airy  critics,  that^tlie  appeliatioa  of  a  sober  man 
•bould  signify  a  spiritless  fellow.  And  I  am  apt  to 
think  it  was  about  the  same  time  that  good-natare, 
a  word  so  peccdiarly  elegant  in  our  language,  that 
some  have  affirmed  it  cannot  well  be  expressed  in 
any  other,  came  first  to  be  rendered  suspicious,  and 
in  danger  of  being  transferred  from  its  original 
fense  to  so  distant  an  idea  as  that  of  folly. 

I  must  confess  it  has  been  my  ambition,  in  the 
course  of  my  writings,  to  restore,  as  well  as  I  was 
able,  the  proper  ideas  of  things.  And  as  I  have 
attempted  this  already  on  the  subject  of  marriage 
in  several  papers  *j  I  shall  here  add  some  further 
observations  which  occur  to  me  on  the  same  head. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  thought,  by  our  fine  gentle- 
men, so  indispensable  an  ornament  in  fashionable 
'life,  as  love.  '  A  knight  errant,*  says  Don  Quixote, 
*  without  a  mistrea,  is  like  a  tree  without  leaves;" 
and  a  man  of  mode  among  us  who  has  not  some 
fair  one  to  sigh  for,  might  as  well  pretend  to  ap- 
pear dressed  without  his  periwig.  We  have  lovers 
in  prose  innumerable.  All  our  pretenders  to  rhyme 
are  professed  inamoratos;  and  there  is  scarce  a 
poet,  good  or  bad,  to  be  heard  of,  who  has  not 
come  real  or  supposed  Saccharissa  to  improve  his 
vein. 

If  love  be  any  refinement,  conjugal  love  must 
be  certainly  so  in  a  much  higher  degree.  There  is 
no  comparison  between  the  frivolous  affiectation  of 
attracting  the  eyes  of  women  with  whom  you  are 
only  captivated  by  way  of  amusement,  and  of 
whom  perhaps  you  know  nothing  more  than  their 
features,  ana  a  regular  and  uniform  endeavour  to 
make  yourself  valuable,  both  as  a  friend  and  lover, 
to  one  whom  yon  have  chosen  to  be  the  companion 
of  your  life,  llie  first  is  the  spring  of  a  thousand 
fopperies,  silly  artifices,  falsehoods,  and  perhaps 
barbarities ;  or  at  best  rises  no  higher  than  to  a 
kind  of  dancing-school  breeding,  to  give  the  per- 
son a  more  sparkling  air.  The  latter  Is  the  parent 
of  substantial  virtues  and  Agreeable  qualities,  and 
cultivates  the  mind  while  it  improves  the  behavi- 
our. The  passion  of  love  to  a  mistress,  even  where 
it  is  most  sincere,  resembles  too  much  the  flame  of 
a  fever:  that  to  a  wife  is  like  the  vital  heat. 

I  have  often  thought,  if  the  letters  written  by 
men  of  good>nature  to  their  wives,  were  to  be 
compared  with  those  written  by  men  of  gallantry 
to  their  mistresses,  the  former,  notwithstanding  any 
,  inequality  of  style,  would  appear  to  have  the  ad- 
Tantagc.  Friendship,  tendernes>,  and  constancy, 
dressevl  in  a  simplicity  of  expression,  recommend 
themselves  by  a  more  native  elegance,  than  pas* 
•innate  raptures, extravagant  encomiums, and  slavish 
adoration.  If  we  were  admitted  to  search  the 
cabinet  of  the  beautiful  NarcisaO,  among  heaps  of 
epistles  from  several  admirers,  which  are  there 
preserved  with  equal  care,  how  few  should  we 
find  but  would  make  any  one  sick  in  the  reading, 
except  her  who  is  flattered  by  them  ?  But  in  bow 
difiereut  a  style  must  the  wise  Benevolus  f ,  who 
converses  with  that  good  sense  and  good  humour 
among  all  his  friends,  write  to  a  wife  who  w  the 
worthy  object  of  his  utmost  aflectlon?  Benevolus, 
both  in  public  and  private,  and  kU  occasions  of 
life,  appears  to  have  every  good  qoality  and  de> 
sirable  ornament.  Abroad  he  is  reverenced  and 
esteemed ;  at  fiome^loved  and  happy.    The  satis- 

•  Nos.  33, 479, 490, 522,  &c. 

f  Bopposed  to  have  bten  meant  as  an  allusion  to  Steele 


I  faction  be  cojovi  (here  teCUes  isto  aa  k^  - 
,  whic 


I  complacency,  which  shines  In  hn 
livens  his  wit,  and  seasons  hit  coovcaati»aL  ii« 
those  of  hi4  acquaiotance,  wlio  have  orver  -- 
him  in  his  retirement,  are  tJnrers  ia  the  kaf  pic'» 
of  it ;  and  it  is  very  much  owing  to  Us  tciae  > 
best  and  I>e8t  l>eloved  of  hasbamliy  thftt  kc  &  n 
most  stedfast  of  frieods,  And  the  aosi  agieri.*. 
of  companions. 

There  is  a  sensible  pleaiore  in  conteaipk^ 
such  beautiful  instances  of  domestic  life,  'r 
happiness  of  the  coqjngal  state  appenn  bei|fec^- 
tothe  highest  degree  it  is  capable  of  wbn  mt  «- 
two  persons  of  accomplished  minds*  not  oalv  tn^i 
in  the  same  interests  and  affections,  ^  ia  nnr 
taste  of  the  same  improvements,  pleamm,  t:i 
diversions.  Pliny,  one  of  the  finest  geukvi 
and  politest  writers  of  the  age  in  which  kc  l.'" 
has  left  us,  in  his  letter  to  HispoDa,  hb  «• 
aunt,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  family  ptfc  •  • 
this  kind  I  ever  met  with.  I  ilialt  rod  ik^  >■- 
course  with  a  translation  of  it;  and  I  believe  vt 
reader  will  be  of  my  opinion,  that  coqjupl  lv» 
is  drawn  in  it  with  a  delicacy  which  makes  ii  s> 
pear  to  be,  as  I  have  represented  It,  an 
as  well  as  a  virtue. 


PUITT  TO  HWCLLA. 


'  As  I  remember  the  great  affection  whkk  ts 
between  yon  and  your  excellent  brother,  and  kt^ 
you  love  his  daughter  as  yonr  own,  so  as  a*!  oti- 
to  express  the  tenderness  of  the  best  of  aimt>  m 
even  to  supply  that  of  the  best  of  fathen;  !«* 
sure  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  yon  to  hear  tlai  «r 
proves  worthy  of  her  father,  worthy  of  yoo,  atJ 
of  your  and  her  ancestors.    Her  ingenaity  n  ad- 
mirable $  her  frugality  extraonlinary.    She  l#*n 
me,  the  surest  pledge  of  her  virtue;  and  aM»  r* 
thn  a  wonderful  dbpositioo  to  learning,  whkk  ^ 
has  acquired  from  her  affection  to  me^    She  ita* 
my  writings,  studies  them,  and  even  gels  the*  ^ 
heart.    You  would  smile  to  ice  the  coaocn  ife  » 
in  when  I  have  a  cause  to  plead,  and  the  )»j  *v 
shows  when  it  is  over.    She  finds  mens  to  ka*' 
the  first  news  brought  her  of  the  snccess  I  mta 
with  in  court,  how  I  am  heard,  and  wkai  dcaw 
is  m«de.    If  I  recite  any  thing  in  poMir,  ihe  i 
not  refrain  from  placing  herself  privatdj  ia 
corner  to  hear,  where,  with  the  atawst  ddigkt,  Sr 
feasts  upon  my  applauses.    Sometiaei  ske  aiap  j; 
verses,  and  accompanies  them  with  the  laie,  v-^ 
out  any  ma^tec  except  love,  the  best  of  iartraa*^ 
From  these  instances  I  take  the  most  certain  aoes 
of  our  perpetual  and  increasing  happiaca; 
her  affection  Is  not  founded  on  my  yaofk  tf4 
son,  which  might  gradually  decay,  hot  the  a  •> 
love  with  the  immortal  part  of  me,  mjf  (bO  '^^ 
reputation.    Nor  indeed  coold  less  ka  exfede^ 
from  one  who  had  the  happine*  la  retntt  **' 
education  from  you,  who  in  yoar  hot  w»ttc9' 
tomed  to  every  thing  that  was  virtuous  aaddip** 
and  even  began  to  love  me  by  yonr  neaaaet^ 
tion.    For,  as  you  had  always  the  gieaictf  i^ 
spect  for  my  mother,  yon  were  pleased  *••■? 
infancy  to  form  me,  to  comnend  ok,  aatf  kiu-? 
to  presage  I  should  be  one  day  what  fly  9iit  &» 
cics  I  am.    Accept  therefore  onr  aniicd  iks*^* 
mine,  that  you  have  bcitowed  her  oa  me;  sad  Ir^ 
that  you  have  given  me  to  her,  as  a  attnal  ^n* 
of  joy  and  felicity.' 

RirCBIi. 
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N   556.    MONDAY,  NOVEMBEIl «,  ITie. 


Fortittt  utere  larU. 

OVID.  Met  1.  fL  rer.  \tt. 


Keep  a  ttiff  rein. 


ADDIfON. 


am  very  loth  to  cone  to  'extremilies  with  (bo 
»ong  gentlemrn  mcDtioned  in  the  fotlowfng  letter, 
d  do  Dot  care  to  chastise  them  with  my  own 
nd,  till  I  am  forced  by  provocations  too  great 
be  snfiered  fvithoat  the  absolute  destmctloo  of 
i  spectatorial  dignity.  The  crimee  of  these  of- 
nder9  are  placed  nnder  the  obaerration  of  one 
my  chief  officers,  who  is  posted  just  at  the  en- 
lace  of  the  pass  betireeo  London  and  Westmin- 
T.  As  f  have  great  confidence  in  the  capacity, 
iolution,  and  integrity,  of  the  person  deputed 
me  to  give  an  account  of  enormities,  I  doubt 
t  but  I  shall  soon  have  before  me  all  proper  no- 
:es  which  are  requisite  for  the  amendment  of 
mners  in  pnblic,  and  the  instruction  of  each  in- 
ridual  of  the  human  species  in  what  is  doe  from 
a  in  respect  to  the  whole  body  of  mankind. 
le  present  paper  shall  consist  only  of  the  above- 
fntroned  letter,  and  the  copy  of  a  deputation 
bich  I  have  given  to  my  trusty  friend  Mr.  John 
y\  II  herein  he  is  charged  to  notify  to  me  all 
at  is  necessary  for  my  animadversion  upon  the 
Tioquents  mentioned  by  my  Correspondent,  as 
pll  as  all  othen  described  in  the  said  deputa^ 
w. 

n>  TBE  SPBCTATpK-GUlTEVAL  OF  GftEAT-BBlTAIIt. 

r  oaiiiT  it  does  look  a  little  familiar,  bnt  I  must 
JI  yon 

*  DKAR  DUMB, 

BuwG  got  a^Un  to  the  further  end  of  the  Wi- 
>w's  coflee-hoose,  I  shall  from  hence  give  you 
me  account  of  the  bebavioor  of  our  hackney- 
•cbmcn  since  my  last.  These  indefatigable  gen- 
nnen,  without  the  least  design,  I  dare  say,  of 
If-interest  or  advantage  to  themselves,  do  still 
y  as  volantcen  day  and  night  for  the  good  of 
«r  country.  I  will  not  trouble  yon  with  enu- 
mtiog  many  particular^  bat  I  must  by  no  means 
oic  to  inform  you  of  an  infant  about  six  foot 
Sb,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age, 
ho  was  seen  in  the  arms  of  a  backncy*coachman, 
ivinif  by  Will's  coffre-boose  In  Covent-garden, 
|tnf  en  the  houn  of  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon 
that  very  day  wherein  you  published  a  memo- 
^  against  tbero.  This  impudent  }Oung  eur, 
AQgh  he  could  not  sit  in  a  coach-box  without 
>lding,  yet  would  he  venture  his  neck,  to  bid 
ffiance  to  yoar  spectatorial  authority,  or  to  any 
in^  that  yon  countenanced.  Who  he  was  I  know 
)t,  bat  I  heard  this  relation  thb  morning  from  a 
.'Otleman  who  was  an  e^e-witnesi  of  this  his  im- 
Hdence;  and  f  was  willing  to  take  the  first  op. 
ortonity  to  inform  you  of  him,  as  holding  it  ex> 
^ely  requisite  that  you  should  nip  him  in  the 
Id.  But  I  am  myself  most  concerned  for  my 
'llow.templan,  fellow-students,  and  fellow-la- 
ouTfn  in  the  law.  1  mean  such  of  them  as  are 
jsnified  and  distinguished  under  the  denomination 
f  hackneyHTOachmen.  Such  aspiring  minds  have 
me  ambitious  young  men,  that  they  cannot  en- 
*y  themselvet  out  of  a  coach-box.  It  is,  how- 
ver,  an  nospeakable  comfort  to  me  that  I  can  now 


tell  you  that  some  of  them  are  grown  lo  bashful  at 
to  study  only  in  the  night-time,  or  in  the  country. 
The  other  night  I  spied  one  of  our  young  geotlemcD 
very  diligent  at  his  lucubrations  in  Fleet-^trect  | 
and,  by  the  way,  I  should  l>e  under  some  concern 
lest  this  hard  student  should  one  time  or  other  crack 
his  brain  with  studying,  but  that  I  am  in  bouet 
nature  has  taken  care  to  fbrtify  him  in  proportion 
to  the  great  undertakings  he  was  designed  for. 
Another  of  my  fellow-templars  on  Thursday  last 
was  getting  up  Into  his  study  at  the  bottom  of 
GrayVinn4ane,  in  order,  I  suppose,  to  contem- 
plate in  the  fresh  air.    Now,  sir,  my  request  is, 
that  the  great  modesty  of  these  two  gentlemen  may 
be  recorded  as  a  pattern  to  the  rest :  and  if  you 
would  but  give  them  two  or  three  touches  with 
your  own  pen,  though  you  might  not  perhaps  pre- 
vail with  them  to  desist  entirely  from  their  medi- 
tations, yet  I  doubt  not  bnt  you  would  at  least  pre- 
serve them  from  being  public  spectacles  of  folly  in 
our  streets.    I  say,  two  or  three  touches  with  your 
own  pen;  for  I  have  really  observed,  Mr.  Spec,  that 
those  Spectators  which  are  lo  prettily  laced  dowa 
the  sides  with  little  c's,  how  instructive  soever  the/' 
may  be,  do  not  carry  with  them  that  authority  as 
the  others.    I  do  again  therefore  desire,  that,  for 
the  sake  of  their  dear  necks,  you  would  bestow 
one  penfol  of  your  own  ink  upon  them.    I  know 
you  are  loth  to  expose  them ;  and  it  is,  I  must  con- 
fess, a  thousand  pities  that  an^oung  gentleman, 
who  is  come  of  honest  parents,  should  be  brought 
to  pnblic  shame.    And  indeed  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  them  handled  a  little  tenderly  at  the  first ;  but 
if  fair  means  will  not  prevail,  there  is  then  no  other 
way  to  reclaim  them  but  by  making  use  of  some 
wholesome  severities ;  and  I  think  it  is  better  that 
a  dozen  or  two  of  such  good-for-nothing  fellows 
should  be  made  examples  of,  than  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  sora^ hundreds  of  as  hopeful  young  gentle- 
men as  myself  should  suffer  through  their  folly.     It 
is  not,  however,  for  me  to  direct  you  what  to  do; 
bnt,  in  short,  if  our  coachmen  will  drive  on  this 
trade,  the  very  first  of  them  that  I  do  iind  medi- 
tating in  the  street,  I  shall  make  bold  to  **  taka 
the  number  of  his  chambers*,"  together  with  a 
note  of  his  name,  and  dispatch  them  to  you,  that 
yon  nay  chastise  him  at  your  own  discretion. 
*•  I  am,  DBAa  spec, 
'  for  ever  yours, 

'  MOSES  OREENVAQy 

*  ESQ.  if  you  please* 

*  P.  S.  Tom  Hammercloth,  one  of  our  coach- 
men, is  now  pleading  at  the  bar  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  but  has  a  little  too  much  vehemence, 
and  throws  out  his  arms  too  much  to  take  hb  audi- 
ence with  a  good  grace.* 

To  my  loving  and  wett4telovtd  John  Sly,  kaberda»k§r 
of  haU,  and  tobacconist,  between  the  cities  ofLon^ 
dun  and  JVesiminstcri, 

Whereas  frequent  disorders,  aflVonts,  indignities, 
omissions,  and  trespasses,  for  which  there  are  no 
remedies  by  any  form  of  law,  bnt  iibich  apparently 

*  Alluding  to  th«  precaution  of  taking  the  number  of  a 
hackney 'coacb  bt^fore  >uii  enter  it. 

•f  Dr.  Jolin  Hoadly  relates  an  anecdote  of  this  eoeentrle- 
chamcter  in  the  fnllo\\ing  words :  *  My  father,  on  m  pressing 
invitation)  one  attr.idtd,  nrhcn  Bishop  of  Bangor,  one  of  the 
wbl(;  nieetinc:!!  at  thf  Trumpet  in  8bire-lane,  where  Steele 
rather  exjlosed  himsielf  in  his  zeal,  having  the  double  dtity  of 
the  day  upon  hitn,  as  well  to  celi^brate  the  immortal  memory 
of  King  William,  it  being  the  4th  of  November,  as  to  drink 
bis  friend  Addison  op  lo  coovetMUoo  pitck,  wboee  phkgma^ 
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disturb  and  disquiet  the  mindi  of  roeo,  happen  near 
the  place  of  your  residence:  and  that  you  are,  ai 
urell  by  your  coounodious  situation,  as  (be  good 
parts  with  which  you  are  endowed,  properly  qua> 
fified  for  the  observation  of  the  said  oflfencei;  1  do 
hereby  anthorise  and  depute  you,  from  the  hours 
of  nine  in  (he  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  (o 
keep  a  strict  eye  upon  all  persons  and  (biugs  that 
are  convened  in  coachea,  c;irried  in  carts,  or  walk 
on  foot,  from  the  city  of  London  to  the  city  of 
Westminster,  or  from  the  city  of  Westminster  to 
the  city  of  London,  wi(bin  the  said  honrs.  You 
are  therefore  not  to  depart  from  your  observatory  at 
the  end  of  Devereux-court  during  the  said  space  of 
each  day,  but  to  observe  the  behaviour  of  all  per- 
sons who  are  suddenly  tranji ported  from  stamping 
on  pebbles  to  sit  at  ea^e  in  chano($i,  what  notice 
they  take  of  (heir  foot  acr/Ki.ntance,  and  send  me 
the  speediest  advice,  when  ihey  are  guilty  of  over- 
looking, turning  from,  or  appearing  grave  and  dis- 
tant to,  their  old  friendp.  When  man  and  wife  are 
in  the  same  coach,  you  are  to  sec  whether  they 
appear  pleased  or  tired  with  each  other,  and  whe- 
ther they  carry  the  due  mean  in  tlie  eye  of  the 
world,  between  fondness  and  coldness.  Yoo  are 
carefully  to  behold  all  such  as  shall  have  addition 
of  honour  or  riches,  and  report  whether  they  pre 
serve  the  countenance  thev  had  before  such  addi- 
tion.  As  to  persons  on  foot,  you  are  to  be  afteii- 
tive  whether  they  are  pleased  with  their  condition, 
and  are  dressed  suitable  to  it;  but  especially  to 
distinguish  such  as  appear  discreet,  by  a  low>heel 
riioe,  with  the  decent  ornament  of  a  leather  garter : 
to  write  down  the  names  of  such  country  gentlemen 
as,  upon  the  approach  of  peace,  have  left  the  hunt- 
ing  for  (he  military  cock  of  the  hat ;  of  all  who 
stmt,  make  a  noise,  and  swear  at  the  drivers  of 
coaches  to  make  haste,  when  they  set*  it  impossible 
they  should  pan ;  of  all  young  gentleiAen  in  coach- 
boxes, who  labour  at  a  perfection  in  what  they 
are  sure  to  be  excelled  by  the  meanest  of  the  peo- 
ple. Yon  are  to  do  nil  that  in  you  lies,  that 
coaches  and  passengers  give  way  according  1o  the 
cooffc  of  business,  all  the  morning  in  term-time  to- 
wards Westminster,  the  rest  of  the  year  towards 
the  Exchange.  Upon  the(>e  directions,  together 
with  other  secret  articles  herein  inclosed,  you  are 
to  govern  yoorielf,  and  give  advertisement  (hereof 
to  me,  at  all  convenient  and  spectatorial  hours, 
when  men  of  business  are  to  be  sten.  Hereof  you 
ure  not  to  fail.    Given  under  my  seal  of  office. 

*■  THE  SPECTATOR.* 
STEELE.  T,  . 


tic  constitutton  was  hardly  wanned  for  aociety  by  that  time 
Steele  was  not  fit  for  IL  Two  remarkable  circumsUuces  hap- 
pened: 

*  John  Sly,  the  hatter,  of  facetious  memory,  was  in  the 
house :  and  when  preily  mellow  took  it  into  his  bead  to  come 
Into  the  company  on  bis  Itnees,  with  a  tankard  of  ale  m  hit 
band,  to  drink  it  off  to  the  **  immortal  memory,*'  and  tu  re- 
tire in  the  same  manner.  Steele,  sitting  next  my  fatbir, 
whispered  him,  ^  Do  laugh ;  tis  humanity  to  lau^h." 

*  Sir  Richard,  being  in  the  evening  too  much  in  the  tame 
oondition,  was  put  into  a  chair,  and  sent  home.  Nothing 
would  serve  him  but  being  carried  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor's, 
late  as  it  was.  However,  the  chairmen  carried  him  borne, 
and  got  him  up  ttairs;  when  bis  great  complaisance  would 
wait  on  tbem  down  stairs  again,  which  be  did,  and  tkien  was 
got  qutetiy  to  bed.  Next  morning  be  was  muck  ashamed,  and 
•eat  the  bishop  this  distich  : 


"  VIrtve  with  ao  much  ease  on  Bangor  sits, 

All  faults  he  pardons,  though  he  none  commits.** 

'  On  soeh  another  occaafon  the  waiters  were  hoisting  him 
Into  a  backney  coach,  with  some  labour  and  paioa,  when  a 
tory  mob  was  Just  passing  by,  and  their  cry  was  **  Down 
frith  the  Rump,*'  3cc  "  Up  with  the  romp,**  cncd  Sir  Richard 
to  the  waltan,  "  or  I  shall  not  get  home  to-uight.'* 
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FmciU  invtnu»  H  p^JMtm%  tt§K^m*  mmttt/mj 

Mciioran  nequc  tu  raterio,  t<cyw<  to!  Khid 

pLAirrrsioij 


You  will  easily  fiad.awonc  woiB«a  i  a  lictUf  tbti 
shone  upon. 


'WS 


I  AM  SO  tender  of  my  women-rrftden,  iht  T  — 
not  defer  the  publication  of  any  thing  ii^ic*'  -r  I 
ccrns  their  happiness  or  quiet.'  The  rrpw-  «»  I 
married  woman  is  coosnlted  in  the  ^nt  of  iV  vl 
lowing  letters,  and  the  feticitr  of  a  matJet  'J^ 
in  the  second.  I  call  it  a  felicity  ta  b^rrfh'ali 
dresses  of  an  agreeable  man;  &ad  I  think  t  fe* 
not  any  where  seen  a  prcttltr  applicafkio  rfi 
poetical  story  than  that  of  this.  In  makmr  t>r  w 
of  Cephalus  and  Procris  the  hiitory  piccir.*  tf  i 
fan  In  so  gallant  a  manner  as  he  addrbses  re  m 
see  the  letters. 

*  HR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  It  is  now  almost  three  montfis  since  I  trrc  iv*- 
about  some  busiiiess;  and  the  hurry  of  It  bei*T  -^ 
1  took  a  coach  ow  afternoon,  and  drov^"  i» '". 
relation,  wKo  married  about  six  yearnarti  i  **- 
thy  citizen.     I  found  her  at  home,  but  lerin.*  ■ ' 
gone  to  the  Exchange,  and  expected  hic'*  »•*• 
iui  hour  at  the  furthest.    After  the  uscU  <at"--'  * 
of  kindnesi,  and  2,  hundred  quea^rionsaboxtt-   -' 
in  the  country,  we  sat  down  to  piquet,  ph«  *   ''* 
or  three  games,  and  drank  tea.    1  sfaonld  ki^*  • 
you  that  this  was  my  second  time  of  viv»^ 
since  marriage;  but  before,  bhe  lived  at  tV  .«* 
town  where  I  went  to  school ;  so  that  the  p'r  -  ' 
a  relation,  added  to  the  innocence  of  i9>  \v.' 
prevailed  upon  her  good-hnmonr  to  iodulcr  s' 
a  freedom  of  conversation,  as  often,  and  » 
than  the  strict  discipline  of  the  scboel  wo9l5 
of.     Yon  may  easily  imagine  after  torit  •" ' 
q  laintance  we  might  be  exceeding  nernr  «  - 
any  oficnce;  as  in  calling  to  mind  how 
ventions  I  have  been  pat  to  io  deluding  tor 
how  many  bands  forged  for  excu«e«,  ho»  ca  • 
times  been  sick  in  perfect  health  ;  for  1  « v  t*' 
never  sick  but  at  school,  and  only  the*  t^<^' 
out  of  her  company.     We  had  whiled  aiu)  'Jf 
hours  after  this  manner,  yrben  I  foand  it  pai  3' 
and,  not  expectii^  ber  husband  would  rrtm  ' 
late,  rose  up,  told  her  I  should  go  early  off.  t^ 
ing  for  the  country.    She  kindly  aaswcitd  ^  v» 
afraid  it  would  be  lonr  before  she  saw  «'  k^' 
so  I  took  my  leave,  and  parted.    Now,  w.  I  ^' 
not  been  got  home  a  fortnight,  whtn  I  rrcr^f  * 
letter  from  a  neighbour  of  theirs  (hnt  ever  «v- 
that  fatal  afternoon  the  lady  had  been  ow:  <:**- 
manly  treated,  and  the  btbtiaod  pabticl;  *•'   ' 
that  be  was  made  a  memt>er  of  too  annrrM'-  *^ 
ciety.    He  had,  it  seepn,  likteoed  iwMt  of  U-  *  -' 
my  cousin  and  I  were  together.    Am  j^ti^  *^' 
always  hear  double,  so  he  heard  euoacft  t^** 
him  mad ;  and  as  jealous  eyes  alwvp  lee  ^"'•^• 
magnifying  glasses,  so  he  was  cetiam  it  f^^  '* 
be  I  whom  he  had  seen,  a  beardhw  fthpi>«  "^ 
fancied  he  saw  a  gay  gentleman  of  thf  Tr-r^ 
ten  years  older  than  mjfieff  i  and  Ihr  t^  ^^  ^ 
1  presume,  durst  not  come  in,  nir  take  sn  '^^ 
when  I  went  oof.    Me  it  perpeiualfy 
wife  if  she  does  not  think  the  tlacloairtti 
she  shonld)  until  «be  tee  her  caiafo 


sir,  what  can  be  done  Io  (his  ease!  1  *a^  ^^ 
him  to  assure  him  1  irvs  at  hUboofeaUtfi*^"'^ 
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Qfin  expectfait  to  Me  him.  Hb  ailswer  is,  it  is 
nly  8  trick  of  lien,  and  tliat  he  neither  can  nor 
rill  beliete  ne.  The  partinpif  kiss  I  find  mii^htily 
eltles  him,  and  cooflrms  him  in  all  his  errors.  Ben 
ooson,  as  I  remember,  makes  a  forei|rner,  in  one 
f  his  comedies,  **  admire  the  des>->ennr  valour  of 
w  bold  Bnglish,  who  let  out  their  wives  to  all 
Kounters."  The  general  costom  of  salutation 
onld  excuse  the  favour  done  me,  or  you  should 
J  dowo  rules  when  such  distinctions  arc  to  be 
Tf-n  or  omitted.  You  cannot  imai;ine,  sir,  how 
00 hied  I  am  for  this  unhappy  lady's  misfortan#, 
ul  bi>  vou  would  insert  this  letter,  that  the  hu^ 
wd  ina^>  reflect  upon  this  accident  coolly.  It  is 
>  small  matter,  the  ease  of  a  virtuous  woman  for 
*r  whole  life.  I  know  she  will  conform  to  any 
P(ularities  (though  aiore  strict  than  the  common 
Jes  of  our  country  require)  to  which  his  particular 
niper  shall  Incline  him  to  oblige  her.  Hiis  acci- 
?oi  pots  me  in  mind  how  generously  Pisistratiis, 
f  Atiienian  tyrant,  behaved  himself  on  a  like  oc- 
sioo,  wheo  he  was  instigated  by  his  wife  to  put 
death  a  young  gentleman,  because,  being  pas- 
Hiatdy  fond  of  his  daughter,  he  had  kissed  her 
public  as  he  met  her  in  the  street.  **  What," 
n  be,  ^  shall  we  do  to  those  who  are  our  enemies, 
we  do  thoj  to  those  who  are  our  friends  ?"  I  will 
It  trouble  you  much  longer,  but  am  eiceediogiy 
•oceroed  lest  this  accident  may  cause  a  virtuous 
iy  to  lead  a  miserable  life  with  a  husband  who 
i«  00  grouods  for  his  jealotuy  but  what  I  haye 
itb folly  related,  and  ought  to  be  reckoned  none. 
i4  to  be  feared  too,  if  at  last  be  sees  his  mistake, 
^t people  will  be  uk slow  and  unwilling  in  disbeliev- 
V  scandal,  as  they  are  quick  and  forward  in  be- 
tfiog  it.  I  shall  endenvour  to  enliven  this  plain 
mest  letter  with  Ovid's  relation  about  Cybele's 
tage.  The  ship  wherein  it  was  aboard  was 
randed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  men 
ere  unable  to  move  it,  until  Claudia,  a  virgin. 
It  suspected  of  unchastity,  by  a  slight  pull  hauled 
in.  The  story  is  told  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
uti. 

"  Parent  of  sods,**  began  the  weeping  fiitr, 
"Reiratd  or  punish*  bUtobf  hear  my  prsf'T: 
ir  lewlnett  e*er  defilM  my  yirt^in  bloom. 
From  beaven  witb  juatice  I  receive  my  doom; 
But  ir  my  honour  yet  has  Icnown  no  stain, 
Thou,  goddess,  thuu  my  innocence  maintain  ; 
TtmUf  vrhom  the  nicest  rales  of  gocxlness  sway'd. 
Vouchsafe  to  follow  an  niiblemisn'd  maid." 
She  sp  >Ke,  and  touched  the  oord  with  glad  surprise, 
(The  truth  was  witnessed  by  ten  thousand  eyes) 
The  pity  in  jf  giiddess  ea<«ily  complvM, 
Fol!ow*d  in  triumph,  and  adornM  her  guide ; 
While  Claudia,  bliishing  still  for  past  dugrace, 
MarchM  silent  on,  with  a  slow  solemn  pace : 
Nor  yet  from  some  was  all  distrust  removed, 
Tho' heaven  such  virtue  by  such  wonders  prov'd. 

'  [  am,  SIR, 
'  Your  very  humble  servant, 

'  PHILAGNOTBS. 
*  MR.  SPBCTATOR, 

foa  will  oblige  a  laognishing  lover  if  you  will 
ease  to  print  the  Iticlosed  verses  in  your  next 
tper.  If  yon  remember  the  Metamorphoses,  you 
low  Procris,  the  food  wife  of  Cephalus,  is  said  to 
ivemade  her  husband,  who  delighted  in  the  sports 
the  wood,  a  present  of  an  unerring  javelin, 
t  process  of  'time  he  was  so  much  in  the  forest, 
SI  his  lady  suspected  be  was  ponutng  si«me 
viph,  onder  the  pretence  of  following  a  chase 
Me  ioooceot  Under  this  snspicioo  she  hid  her* 
If  among  the  trees,  to  ohterve  his  motions. 
hUeshe  lay  cooceaM*  hir  hushandy  tired  with 


the  labour  of  bunting,  came  within  her  hearing* 
As  he  was  fainting  with  heat  he  cried  out,  ^tiro 
vemii  ^  Oh,  charming  air,  approach  I" ' 

'  The  unfortunate  wife,  taking  the  word  air  to 
be  the  name  of  a  woman,  begun  to  mov«  aoMvng 
the  bushes  I  and  the  husband,  believing  it  u  tleer, 
threw  hu  javelin,  and  killed  her.  This  hist  ry 
painted  on  a  fan,  which  I  presented  to  a  lady, 
gave  (»ccasion  to  my  growing  poetical. 

«  Come,  gentle  air!**  th*  AoUan  sihepherd  said, 

While  Procris  panted  in  the  secret  shade; 

**  Come,  gentle  air '."  the  fairer  Delia  cries. 

While  at  her  feet  her  swain  expiring  lies. 

Lo  the  glad  gales  o*er  all  her  beauties  st^y, 

Breathe  un  her  ]lL)ii,  and  tn  her  bonom  play. 

In  Delia's  hanil  lbi4  toy  is  fatal  found. 

Nor  did  that  fable'i  dart  more  surely  wound. 

Both  sifU  destructive  to  the  givers  prove. 

Alike  both  lovers  fall  by  those  ihey  love: 

Yet  guiltless  too  thi«  brii;ht  destroyer  lives, 

At  random  wounds,  nor  knows  the  wounds  she  gtves  t 

She  views  the  story  with  attentive  eyes. 

And  pities  Procris,  while  her  lover  dies*. 
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DumpotuU,  $oiitagtmUum  virtuU  rtpnuU. 

OVID.  Met  ix.  ver.  163. 

With  wonted  fortitude  sbe  bore  the  smart. 
And  not  a  groan  confess*d  her  burning  hcarL 

GAY. 


•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
*'  I  WHO  now  write  to  you  am  a  woman  loaded 
with  injuries;  and  the  aggravation  of  my  misfor- 
tune is,  that  they  are  such  which  are  overlooked  by 
the  generality  of  mankind  $  and,  though  the  most 
afflicting  imaginable,  not  regarded  as  such  in  the 
general  sense  of  the  world.  I  have  hid  my  vexation 
from  all  mankind ;  but  have  now  taken  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  am  resolved  to  unbosom  myself  to 
you,  and  lay  before  you  what  grieves  me  and  all 
the  sex.   You  have  very  often  mentioned  particular 
hardships  done  to  this  or  that  lady  ;  bnt  metbiuks 
you  have  not,  in  any  one   speculation,   directly- 
pointed  at  the  partial  freedom  men  take,  the  un- 
reasonable confinement  women  are  obliged  to,  in 
the  only  circumstance  in  which  we^are  necessarily 
to  have  a  commerce  with  them,  that  of  love.   Thtf 
case  of  celibacy  is  the  great  evil  of  our  nation  $ 
and  the  indulgence  of  the  vicious  conduct  of  men 
in  that  state,  with  the  ridicule  to  which  women  are 
exposed,  though  ever  so  virtuous,  if  loQg  unoiarried. 
Is  the  root  of  the  greatest  irregularities  of  this  na- 
tion.  To  show  you,  sir,  that  though  you  never  have 
given  us  the  catalogue  of  a  lady's  library,  as  yon  pro- 
piised,  we  read  books  of  our  own  choosing,  I  shall 
insert  on  this  occasion  a  paragraph  or  two  out  of 
Echard's  Roman  History.    In  the  44th  page  of  the 
second  volume  the  author  observes  tbat  Augustus, 
upon  his  return  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  a  war,  re- 
ceived complaints  that  too  great  a  number  of  the 
young  men  of  quality  were  unmarried.    The  em- 
peror thereupon  assembled  the  whole  equestrian 
order}  and,  having  separated  the  married  from 
the  single,  did  particular  honours  to  the  former  $ 
but  he  told  the  latter,  that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Spectator, 
he  told  the  bachelors,  that  their  lives  and  actions 
had  been  so  peculiar,  that  he  knew  not  by  what 

•  These  verses,  and  the  letter  by  which  they  tre  Intro- 
doced,  weie  written  by  Pope.  It  Is  not  known  who  wrote 
the  rest  of  the  paper,  as  it  was  not  lettered  at  the  end  t  but 
it  mif ht  probably  be  Hugfaci.  See  the  concluding  ptfagrapli 
ofN«537. 
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Dftme  (o  call  th«iD ;  not  by  that  of  mra,  for  they 
performed  nothing  that  was  manly ;  not  by  that  of 
citizens,  for  the  city  might  perish  notwithstanding 
their  care ;  nor  by  that  of  Romans,  for  they  designed 
to  extirpate  the  Roman  name.    Then,  proceeding 
to  show  bis  tender  care  and  hearty  affection  for 
his  people,  he  farther  told  them,  tftlat  their  course 
of  life  was  of  such  pernicious  consequence  to  the 
glory  and  grandeur  of  the  Roman  natioo,  that  he 
could  not  choose  but  tell  them,  that  all  other  crimes 
put  together  could  not  equalize  theirs,  for  they 
were  guilty  of  mujfder,  in  not  suffering  those  to  be 
born  which  should  proceed  from  them:  of  impiety, 
in  causing  the  names  and  honours  of  their  ancestors 
to  cease;  and  of  sacrili^e, in  destroying  their  kind, 
which  proceed  from  the  immortal  god^,and  human 
nature,  the  principal  thing  consecrated  to  them : 
therefore,  in  this  respect,  they  dissolved  the  go- 
▼ernment  in  disobeying  its  laws;  betrayed  their 
country  by  making  it  barren  and  waste :  nay,  and 
demolished  their  city,  in  depriving  it  of  inhabitants. 
And  he  was  sensible  that  all  this  proceeded  not 
from  any  kind  of  virtue  or  abstinence,  but  from  a 
looseness  and  wantoimess  which  ought  never  to  be 
encouraged  in  any  civil  government.  There  are  no 
particulars  dwelt  upon  ^t  let  as  into  the  conduct 
of  these  young  worthies,  whom  this  great  emperor 
treated  with  so  much  justice  and  indignation  i  but 
any  one  who  observes  what  pas^  in  this  town, 
may  very  well  frame  to  himself  a  notion  of  their 
riots  and  debaocberies  all  night, and  their  apparent 
preparations  for  them  «U  day.     It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  these  Romans  never  passed  any  of 
their  time  innocently  but  when  they  were  asleep, 
and  never  slept  but  when  they  were  weary  and 
heavy  with  excesses,  and  slept. only  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  repetition  or  them.    If  }ou  did 
your  duty  as  a  Spectator,  you  would  carefully  ex- 
amine into  the  number  of  births,  marriages,  and 
burials {  and  when  yon  had  deducted  out  of  your 
deaths  all  such  aa  went  out  of  the  world  without 
marrying*  then  cast  up  the  number  of  both  sexes 
bom  within  such  a  term  of  years  last  past ;  you 
might,  from  the  single  people  departed,  make  some 
useful  inferences  or  guesses  how  many  there  are 
left  unmarried,  and  raise  Some  useful  scheme  fbr 
the  amendment  of  the  age  In  that  particular.    I 
have  not  patience  to  proceed  gravely  on  this  abo- 
minable libertinism ;  for  I  cannot  hot  reflect,  as  I 
am  writing  to  you,  upon  a  certain  lascivious  manner 
which  all  our  young  gentlemen  use  in  public,  ahd 
examine  our  eyes  with  a  petnlancy  in  their  own 
#hich  is  a  downright  affront  to  modesty.    A  dis- 
dainful look  on  such  an  occasion  is  returned  with 
a  countenance  rebuked,  but  by  averting  their  eyes 
from  the  woman  of  honour  and  decency  to  some 
flippant  creature,  who  will,  as  the  phrase  is,  be 
kinder.    I  must  set  down  things  as  they  come  into, 
my  head,  without  standing  upon  order.   Ten  thou- 
sand to  one  but  the  gay  gentleman  who  stared '  at 
the  same  time  is  an  hom.ekeeper ;  for  you  must  know 
they  have  got  into  an  humour  of  late  of  being  very 
regular  in  their  sins;  and  a  young  fellow  shall  keep 
his  four  maids  and  tliree  footmen  with  the  greatest 
gravity  imaginable.    There  are  no  less  than  six  of 
these  venerable  housekeepers  of  my  acquaintanco. 
This  humour  among  young  men  of  condition  is  imi- 
tated by  all  the  world  below  them,  and  a  general 
dlssolntlon*  of  manners  arises  from  this  one  source 
of  libertlnisra,  without  shame  or  reprehension  in 
the  male  yoath.    It  is  froni  this  one  fountain  that 
'SO  many  heantifaL  helpless  young  wonen  aresacri- 

*  F«r  (ifSMliitcntsi. 


liced  and  gl\««  mp  to 
and  disease.    It  it  to  this 
lent  young  women,  ifvho  nlgbt  he 
jngal  allectlfNi,  and  parenti  of  a  w•i1feyl«0^fk 
under  unhappy  pasiioDi  for  aach  as  feavtaA  tm 
tlon  enough  to  ob«^i«re^  or  vntac  tmm^  it  |*^ 
them  to  their  common  weocbei.    N»#,  Mt  1^ 
tator,  I  must  be  firee  to  own  to  yoo  thai  I  m^ 
suffer  a  tasteteas  insipid  being,  from  m  eaasilnw* 
I  have  fbr  a  man  who  wottM  not,  aahohasmtit 
my  hearing,  resign  his  liberty,  as  ha  calil<,% 
all  the  beauty  and  wealth  the  whole  set  b 
of.    Such  ealamiHes  as  fheae  wodM 
it  could  possibly  be  brought  abaat  timt,  I51 
bachelora  as  papistB  convict,  or  the  tike,  ihn  a^l 
distinguiabed  to  their  disaihraaiBga  from  ihc't»af | 
the  world,  who  fell  in  with  the  wtrnmrn  sT  t*- 
society.    Lett  yo«  ahovM  think  1  tpak  iH  si 
being,  according  to  the  aefltckm  rude  phnR..J 
maliciona  old  naid,  1  Aall  aeqaalM  yaa  1  la  .1 
wmnao  of  condition,  not  now  thiu  tadtm»'\ 
and  have  had  proposals  from  at  least  ten  fifeyw 
men,  and  the  greater  nuaahrr  of  thtm  hatr  m 
the  upshot  ref^ised  nsew    fiottethhig  or  alkruw 
ways  amiss  srhew  Ihia  lo¥cr  taken  ca  wm  srt| 
weneb.    A  settletteat  la  easily  ewdefUi  s|i%w| 
and  there  is  very  little  reooora9»  cvoM  be  n64 
part  of  o«r  Yontk.  hot  thniwiaf  oaeaeK^oa*  ^1 
Bome  lifeless  Mockhend,  who,  thm^  W h  «M 
viee,  is  also  without' vlftucw    Nawdayanfad 
be  contented  if  We  enn  get  craainwa  nMs^ 
not  bad,  good  are  not  to  be  enpectcd.    Ur,fp 
tator,  1  sat  near  yoo  the  other  day,  aaMo*  il 
did  not  displease  yoor  speetatoaial  cyo^igbi ; 
I  shall  be  a  belter  judge  of  whm  1 
yoa  take  notice  of  thcia  evils  yoor  ooo  ««> 
print  this  memorial  dictated  from  the 
heavy  heart  of, 

'an, 
*  Yoor  Boat  obedient  hMaMa 


nA€Mak  WtUMMf 

t 


AOVEATISIMSKT  TO  TVIB  PATCa  IN  IVt  POLIO 

*  Wbcrcn  there  hath  Utely  beta  ^MUh«  •  crt*r 
gendary  story  of  an  unkootrn  Tbeodouus,  cMcaS4V  *^ 
prtiislhood  of  Christ,  traoslsted  oot  of  SoidsL  «n^o  tb  ^ 
of  A  very  ancient,  aotbcntic.  and  rmiaitable  ttek*  •! 
rnias  our  blessed  fjord  and  t^fmm  ietmOtm.  *i^ 


CQfnccming 

ibe  translator  has  taiMn  tbe  liberty  MCaafjfUMv** 
me,  but  to  usi;  my  naOM  in  ttic  dtle-psf^  <^*<^  V*- 
occasion  to  thitik  I  countenance  tbe  maxhmitj^  vut  «* 
mony  1  now  tbcuc  are  to  ocrtiry,  that  tbe  pa»»  vs'^ 
lished  that  pamphlet  Is  alteftMr  a  swwifer  1*  ot*  a»a» 
1  was  no  ways  acouainied  with  his  dt^fa  ttl  I  «•  •  - 
print;  for  though  the  passage  pr)doced  m^  t^far '«>'> 
able,  yet  I  cannot  thlhl  tbe  Iwtlmooj  cUkr  mi^  "  - 
theotlG. 
*  Nov.  4»  17 1?. 


N«  &i9.  TKURSOAT,  NOTEMBEB  ^  \'^ 


Hingttla  yutfotie  locum  fenontf  aortil/t  dft^f 
Let  every  thing  have  Its  due  plaee. 


Uro*)r  the  bearing  of  aeteral  tale 
ing  rank  and  precedence^  1  cooM  ast  Ms< 
amnsing  myself  with  sone  abatiiaiisa^  a^ 
have  made  npoa  the  learacd  w«sM,aiisi^^ 
particular.  By  the  lamed  world  i  l"»"*f  * 
ia»ge  4iU  tknae  who  are  aay  w«y  csaen«*  * 
works  of  llief«liif»,  whether  hi  ihr  i*Mr*  ^ 
ing,  or  repeating  port.  IVs  h^gtas  wHI  d»*^ 
I  kawr  obaervtd  that  tho  iJkarW  a  Wi»  *  * 
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nnpaniei  and  convenations,  s^Ci  hiimelf  AboTe 
mmatkoT  of '»  yiaMo;  the  Milhor  of  a  quarto, 
bove  the  avthor  of  ao  octavo ;  aad  to  on,  by  a 
radval  dcfceot  and  sttbonUoation,  to  ao  author  in 
rnatv'lbnis.  Thk  distioction  lt*o  well  observed, 
iat»  in  an  a«embly  of  the  learaed«  I  have  te^n  a 
iio  writer  plaee  bhnself  in  an  elbow  cbalfi  when 
«  aatbor  of  a  dnodecimo  has,  out  of  a  just  defe^ 
ace  ta  his  saperior  quality,  seated  himself  upon 
tqoab.     In  a  word,  authors  are  usually  ranged 

eompaay  after  the  sane  naaner  as  their  works 
e  upon  a  shelf 

The  nw>st  minute  pocket  author  hath  beneath  him 
le  writers  of  all  pamphlets,  or  works  that  are 
My  stiecbcd.  Am  for  the  pamphleteer,  he  takes 
aee  &i  nosie  bat  of  the  authors  of  sini^le  sheets, 
id  af  that  fraternity  ^Am  publish  their  laboiurs  on 
irtain  days*  or  on  every  day  of  the  week.  I  do 
)t  find  that  tlse  precedency  among  the  individuals 

this  lattar  daasaf  writeit  is  yet  settled. 

F|)p  my  own  part,  I  have  had  so  strict  a  regard 
k  the  dcremoalal  which  prevails  in  the  learned 
orid,  that  I  aener  presumed  to  take  place  of  a 
unphleteer^  antil  my  daily  papem  were  gathered 
to  thoso  twn>  iirst*  lolames  which  have  already 
ipeared.  After  whieb,  1  oataraliy  jumped  over 
le  heads  iioi>ooly  of  all  paiaphleteert^,  bat  of 
(cry  actava  wrttrr.ia  Great  Britain  that  bad 
lilien  but^aa  book.  1  am  also  ialbrined  by  ny 
pakselier,  tbaA  sic  octavos  have  at  all  times  been 
oked  npaa  ,aa  aa  equivalent  to  a  folio }  whkh  I  take 
»tica,of  the  raaber,  bccawse  I  wnald  not  have  the 
vned  world  snrprised.if^  after  the  publication  of 
ilf  a  iloaen  valuaid%  I  lake  my  place  accord- 
^y.  Wkev  my  scattered  forces  are  thns  rallied, 
ai  ffedoeed  into  regalar  bodies,  I  flatter  myself 
at  I  shall  nsake  no  despicable  figure  at  the  head 
llkem. 

Whether  these  rales,' which  have  beca  received 
ne  oat  of  mind  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters, 
'cre  not  orii^lnally  established  with  an  eye  to  our 
npnr  maoafadnre,  I  shall,  leave  to  the  discussion 
f  othersi  and  shall  only  remark  fnrther  in  this 
l&cc,  that  all  printers  and  booksellers  take  the 
"*N  of  nne  another  according  to  the  above-men- 
'^•ed  merits  of  the  antbors  to  whom  they  respec- 
*«ly  belong. 

I  come  now  to  that  point  of  precedency  which 
'  tettlcd  among  the  three  learned  proft  ssions  by 
^  wisdom  of  our  lawa  I  need  not  here  take 
Slice  of  the  rank  which  is  allotted  to  every  doctor 
I  each  of  these  professions,  who  are  all  of  them, 
>M^h  not  so  high  as  knights,  yet  a  degree  above 
*^ires ;  this  last  order  of  mec,  being  the  iiliterate 
<^y  of  the  nation^  arc  consequently  thrown  to*. 
,^er  io  a  class  below  the  three  learned  profes. 
*<»n.  T  memloo  this  for  the  sake  of  several  rural 
'^ires,  whose  rcadiag  does  aot  rise  so  high  as  to 
^  present  State  of  England,  and  w  ho  are  often 
tpt  to  usurp  (Jut  preccdoicy  which  by  the  laws  of 
l*^r  country  is  not  due  to' them.  Their  want  of 
csrning,  which  has  planted  them  in  this  station, 
^y  in  lome  measare  extenuate  their  misdemean- 
IHif ;  and  our  professors  oug!u  to  pardon  them  when 
"^y  offend  ia  this  particular,  considering  that  they 
^^  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  or,  as  we  usaally  say, 
**  not  know  their  right  hand  from  their  left. 

There  is  another  tribe  of  persons  who  are  re^ 
H^n  to  the  learned  world,  and  who  regulate 
^l^nHelvesupoa  all  occasions  by  several  laws  pecn- 
^  to  their  body  i  I  mean  the  players  or  actors  of 
^tb  leiesr  Among  these  U  is  a  staading  and  un-, 
l^l'^^tfcrted  prineiple,  that  a  taagedian.  always 
^skes  place  of  a  comedian  t  and  it  if  very  vtU 
^^'^athe  merry  dfnUs  Who  nmke  us  laugh  are 


always  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and 
io  every  entertainment  give  way  to  the  dignity  of 
the  haskin.  It  is  a  stage  maiim,  *  Once  a  king, 
nnd  always  a  king.'  For  this  reason  it  would  be 
thoi^t  very  absnrd  in  Mr.  BuUock,  notwithstand- 
ing the  height  and  gracefulness  of  his  penon,  to 
sit  at  the  right  hand  of  an  hero,  though  he  were 
but  live  foot  high.  The  itame  distinction  is  observed 
among  the  ladies  of  the  theatre.  Queens  and  he- 
roines preserve  their  rank  injiri  nte  conversation, 
while  those  who  are  waiting-women  and  maids  of 
honour  upon  the  stage,  keep  their  distance  also 
behind  the  scenes. 

I  shall  only  add  that,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  all 
writers  of  tragedy  look  upon  it  as  their  due  to  be 
seated,  served,  or  saluted,  before  comic  writers , 
these  who  deal  in  tragi-comedy  usually  taking  their 
seats  between  the  authors  of  either  side.  There 
has  been  a  long  dispute  for  precedency  between 
the  tragic  and  heroic  poets.  Aristotle  would  have 
the  latter  yield  the  ptu  to  the  f  rmer;  but  Mr.  Dry- 
den,  and  many  others,  would  never  submit  to  thui 
decision.  Burlesque  writers  pay  the  same  defe- 
rence to  the  heroic,  as  comic  writers  io  their  serious 
brothers  in  the  drama. 

By  this  short  table  of  laws  order  is  kepi  np,  and 
distinction  is  preserved,  in  the  whole  republic  of 
letteisL 


Aoonoa. 


O. 


W530.    FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  I71«. 

Sic  vUum  Veturi  j  cui  placti  impartt 
Fbrtnai  aitfue  animot  tubjuea  nhe^ta 
S£9o  mature  catm  Joee, 

ROR.  Od.  xxxiil.  1. 1.  ver.  Iff. 

ThoB  Vraui  iportt  .*  the  rich,  the  bate. 
Unlike  io  fortune  an<i  ia  face, 
Tu  disagreeing  love  provokes  i 

When  cruelly  jocose, 

She  ties  the  laial  nooat. 
And  binUs  unequalfi  to  the  brazen  yokea. 

CREECH. 

It  is  very  usnal  for  those  who  have  been  severe 
upon  marriage,  in  some  part  or  other  of  their  lives, 
to  enter  into  the  fraternity  which  they  have  ridi- 
culed, and  to  see  their  raillery  return  upon  their 
own  heads.  I  scarce  ever  knew  a  woman-hater  that 
did  not,  sooner  or  later,  pay  for  fit.  Marriage, 
which  is  a  blessing  to  another  man,  falls  upon  such 
an  one  as  a  judgment.  Mr.  Congreve's  Old  Bache- 
lor is  set  forth  to  us  with  much  wit  and  hnmour  as 
an  example  of  this  kind.  In  short,  those  who  have 
most  distinguished  thesosdvefl  by  railing  at  the  sex 
in  general,  very  often  make  an  honourable  amends 
by  choosing  one  of  the  most  worthless  penons  of  it 
for  a  companion  and  yoke-fellow.  Hyuien  takes 
his  re^-enge  in  kind  on  those  who  torn  bis  mysteries 
into  ridicule. 

My  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who  was  so  unmer- 
cifully witty  upon  the  women  in  a  couple  of  let- 
ters, which  I  lately  communicated  to  the  pnblte, 
has  given  the  ladies  ample  satisfaction  by  marrying 
a  farmer*s  daughter  $  a  piece  of  news  whioh  oame 
to  our  club  by  the  last  post.  The  Templar  is  very 
positive  that  be  has  married  a  dairy-maid :  bat 
Will,  in  his  letter  to  me  on  this  occasion,  sets  the 
best  face  upon  the  matter  that  he  can,  and  gives  a 
more  tolerable  account  of  his  spouse.  1  must  coo- 
fpsB  I  suspected  something  more  than  ordlaary, 
when  open  opening  the  letter  I  found  that  Will 
was  fallen  olT  from  his  former  gaiety,  having 
dtangrd  *'  Dear  Spec,*  which  was  bis  usual  salute  at 
the  beginning  of  the  letter,  into  *  My  worthy 
Friend/  and  snbscribed  himself  in  the  latter  end 
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of  it  at  full  length  WUtiam  HnneTComb.  In  abort,  | 
Che  gay,  the  loud,  thr  tain  "VVitl  Honeycomb,  who 
had  made  love  to  every  grent  fortune  that  hat  ap- 
peared in  town  for  above  thirty  years  together,  and 
l^ousted  of  favours  from  ladles  whom  he  had  never 
geen,^s  at  length  redded  to  a  plain  country  girl. 

His  letter  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  converted 
rakf.  The  sober  character  of  the  hovband  is  dashed 
Vfhh  the  man  of  the  town,  and  enlivened  with  those 
little  r4{nt-phrases,  which  have  made  my  friend  Will 
nft^n  thought  very  pretty  company.  But  let  us 
hear  what  he  says  for  himself. 

•  MT  WORTHY  PHIEND, 

*  I  qvvtrrion  not  but  you,  and  the  rest  of  my  ac- 
.quaintance,  wonder  tliat  I,  who  have  lived  in  the 
smolce  and  gallantries  of  the  town  for  thirty  years 
together,  should  all  on  a  sudden  grow  fond  of  a 
country  life.  Had  not  my  dog  of  a  steward  mn 
away  as  he  did  without  making  up  his  '.ccounts,  I 
bad  still  been  immersed  in  sin  and  sea-coal.  But 
since  my  late  forced  visit  to  my  estate  1  am  »o 
pleased  with  it,  that  I  am  resolved  to  live  and  die 
upon  it.  I  am  every  day  abroad  among  my  acres, 
and  can  scarce  forbear  tilling  n>y  letter  with  breezes, 
•hadei>,  flowers,  meadows,  and  purling  streams. 
The  simplicity  of  mannerv  which  I  have  be  .rd  yon 
lo  often  speak  of,  and  which  appears  here  in  per> 
fection,  charms  me  wonderfnlly.  As  an  instance 
of  it,  I  must  acquaint  you,  and  by  your  mean^  the 
^hole  club,  that  I  have  lately  married  one  of  my 
tenant's  daughter.  She  is  born  of  hone&t  parents, 
and  though  she  has  no  portion,  she  hsis  a  great  deal 
of  virtue.  The  natural  sweetness  and  innocence  of 
her  behavtoar,  the  fresbnea  of  her  complexion,  the' 
'mnaffected  turn  of  her  shape  and  person,  ahot  me 
through  and  through  e^ery  time  1  saw  her,  and  did 
more  execution  upon  me  in  grogram,  than  the 
greatest  beauty  in  town  or  court  bad  ever  done  in 
teooade.  In  short,  she  is  such  an  one  as  promises 
me  a  good  beir  to  my  eiitate  ;  aad  if  by  her  means 
I  oannot  leave  to  my  children  what  are  falsely  eaU 
led  the  gifts  of  birth,  hi^b  titles  and  alliances,  1 
hope  to  convey  to  them  the  more  real  and  valuable 
pfts  of  birth,  strong  bodies,  and  healthy  constii«< 
tions.  As  for  your  fine  women,  I  need  not  cell 
thee  that  J  know  them,  i  have  had  my  share  in 
their  graces,  but  no  more  of  that,  it  shall  be  m) 
buftini'ss  hereafter  to  live  the  life  of  an  honest  man 
and  to  act  as  becomes  the  master  of  a  family,  I 
question  not  but  1  bhall  draw  upon  me  tlie  raillery 
of  the  town,  and  be  treated  to  the  tune  of  *•  The 
Marriage-hater  Matched ;'  but  I  am  prepared  far 
it.  1  have  been  as  witty  upon  others  in  my  time. 
To  tell  tbee  truly,  I  saw  rach  a  tribe  of  fashiona- 
ble  }Oung  fluttering  coxcombs  shot  up  that  i  did 
not  think  my  post  of  an  homme  de  rueUe  any  longer 
tenable.  1  felt  a  certain  stifthess  in  my  limbs, 
which  entirely  des>troyed  that  jantiness  of  air  1 
was  once  roaster  of.  Besides,  fbr  1  may  now  con- 
fess m>  age  to  thee,  1  have  been  eight-and-forty 
above  tbt-se  twelve  years.  Since  m^  retirement 
Soto  the  country  will  make  a  vacancy  in  the  club, 
i  could  wish  you  would  till  up  m>  place  with  my 
friend  Tom  liapperwit*  He  lias  an  infinite  deal 
'  of  fire,  and  knows  the  town.  For  my  own  part, 
as  I  have  said  betore,  I  shall  endeavour  to  live 
hereafter  suitable  to  a  man  in  my  station,  as  a  pru- 
dent head  of  a  fa4i:ily,  a  good  husband,  a  pMvful 
father  (when  it  shall  so  happen),  and  as 

*  Your  most  sincere  friend, 
'  and  humble  servant, 

^  Wtt'LIAM  BONCYCOMB.* 


'•       >•    1 


I  «  t 


ADonon, 
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N«  531.    SATURDAY,  NOVBif B&R4,  iTH 

Qui  mmrt  H  terras  vanitr^ve  mttn^ttm 

Jimper&t  htri»  ^ 
Vtfdt  nU  m^}titgaiermU/r  ip^m, 
jficc  otfct  giucyiMim  simile  mmt  t^cundm^^ 

HOR.  Od.  T\i.\  I  «•  - 

Wbo  futdes  below,  imd  niT*v  a(H>^r, 
Tlie  grmt  disposvr,  and  ihe  tnitbiy  Kmf : 
Than  he  none  fmter,  acirt  Wum  wo*r. 

That  can  be,  ia.  or-umai 
Supreme  be  siogW  filU  the  ihmnc. 

CREECH. 

8iHO!vt5Et  belnif  asked  by  Dlottyehis  the  utj 
what  God  was,  desired  a  day'ei  tliae  ^m'tmmPt^ 
it  before  he  made  his  reply.  W»f  Jbe  da*ai 
eicpired  he  desired  two  davt;  asd  aflnwar^  - 
stead  of  returning  his  answer,  deusnadrd  •r*  5» 
ble  time  to  consider  of  H.  Tbi»  great  pwt  m 
philosopher,  the  more  he  eootertplated  tbrmiP 
of  the  Deltv,  foofid  that  be  waded  fcirt  *e«« 
out  of  bis  depth  I  and  that  he  loal  btmeeK  ii  di 
thought,  instead  of  finding  aa  e«d  of  it. 

If  we  consider  the  idea  whtcb  wiM>  •*».  h*  * 
light  of  reason,  have  framed  of  the  Dtv»e  B»« 
it  amounts  to  this:  that  he  has  in  hfw  aW  *p  r' 
fection  of  a  spiritual  natore.  Aad,  •*"'^'  ^ 
no  notion  of  any  kind  of  splfitoal  perfif«i«»  ^ 
what  we  discover  In  oar  own  wttl9,  we  j^ •* 
tude  to  each  kind  of  these  perfrctiMS,  and  •*•  ■ 
a  facultv  in  an  human  soal  bccaiwea  aa  attn^a*  - 
God.  We  exist  io  place  and  tlaie:  «hr  !>««• 
Being  fills  the  immensity  of  tpace  wit»  ai«  r\ 
»>ence,  and  inhaltlts  etemft%-.  We  are  p»r^« 
a  little  power  and  a  little  knowledge;  the  D^-J 
Being  is  almighty  and  omaiw^eiit.  la  *^»  ► 
adding  infinity  to  anv  kiad  of  perfcctioa  •«•  ** 
joy,  and  by  joining  all' these  difere«  kinds  off* 
fection  In  one  being,  we  form  o«Pidea  of  thejww 
Sovereign  of  nature. 

Though  every  one  who  thinks  nia^  haw  ^^ 
this  observation,  1  shall  produce  Mr.  UAf*  ^ 
thoritv  to  the  same  purpose,  o«t  of  ha  fm^ » 
Haman  Understanding.    *  If  we  rxMmvr^^J^ 
we  have  of  the  incomprehensible  Saprr«e  fr«c 
we  shall  find  that  we  come  by  It  the  ■■' •?  • 
and  that  the  complex  ideas  we  have  hatfc« '^ 
and  separate  spirits,  are  made  up  of  the  •^f 
ideas  we  receive  from  reflection  :  v.g.  Iisvisf.*'* 
what  we  experiment  in  ourselves^  got  the  •<«•« 
existence  and  duration,  of  knowledge  aadp*^* 
of  pleasure  and  bappinevt,  aad  of  sew«i<  •*■» 
qualities  and  powers,  which  It  it  better  w  *** 
than  to  be  without;  when  we  wwwid  frawe at  a^ 
the  most  suitable  we  can  to  the  Sapf^  ^ 
we  enlarge  every  one  of  these  with  aw  »*•  *  ** 
finily ;  and  so  putting  them  together  •ale  aw*^ 
plex  idea  of  God.' 

It  is  not  tmpoMble  that  there  •*?  "^  *f! 
kinds  of  splritu^  perfection,  besides  tfcar^^^ 
are  lodged  in  an  human  soul:  bat  it  is  -^l*  "' 
that  we  should  have  the  Ideas  of  aay  kitrfssf  r^ 
fection,  except  those  or  which  we  have  *^^ 
rays  and  short  imperfect  sirukes  liiaMW**'^  * 
would  be  therefore  a  ver>  hi^b  puw«p***  ^ 
termine  whether  the  Supreme  BHog  h«  "^  •Jj^* 
more  attributes  than  those  which  wt*  "^^ 
conceptions  of  him.  This  is  ceftahi.  tMt«  *  •'^ 
be  any  kind  of  »p»ritaal  perfeciios  ••«•  '  ^ 
marked  oot  In  an  hmoaa  sool.  It  biJsap'  *' 
.fulness  to  the  divine  natfre.  ^^^ 

Several  emiaeat  philasopbeo  hate  iaap** 
the  soul,  ia  her  separate  Male,  mavkiww* 


5PBCTJATOR.  tor 

God  of  heaven  •B4.earth  lliAt  I  hove  «viBr  oteerved 
io  any  penoii.  The  we^y  naipA  of  Go4  was  never 
mentioned  by  him  wiUu^ut  a.patu>e  and  a  visible 
stop  in Jiis  discourse «  in  wbich,  ope  tiiai  knew  him 
mpbt  particularly  above  twenty  y^rs,  h^  <oid  iqe 
that  be  was;io  exact,  tbat  be  dpe»  not  remember  t^ 
have  obterved  him  once  to  fail  io  i(/ 

Every  one  knows  the  veneration  which  lyas  paid- 
by  the  Jews  to  a  name  so  $teaii  wonderful^  and 
holy.    They  would  not  let  it  enter  even  into  their 
relii^ioi^  discoones.    What  caa  we  then  think  of 
those  who  make  use  of  m  tremendous  a  name  ip 
the  ordinary  expressions  of  their  anger,  mirth,  and 
mo^t  impertinent  passions?    Of  those  who  admit 
it  into  the  most  familiar  questions  and  aasertioofy 
ludicrous  phrases,  and  works  of  humour?   Not  to 
mention  those  who  violate  it  by  solemn  pegtiries! 
^.  «-«     It  would  be  an  affront  to  reason  to  endeavour  to 
iblime  in  this  lifht.   '  By  his  word  'air'thiS^s'cmT-  I  set  forth  the  horror  and  profancnew  of  such  a  prac- 
ist.    We  may  speak  much,  and  yet  come  short:    ticc.    The  very  mention  of  Uei poses  it  sutficieolly 
J  -f-^        ..    '  __       J. j^  jj^^^  .^  ^jjjjni  the  light  of  nature,  not  to  say  re- 
ligion, is  not  utterly  extinguished. 

ADDtSOR.  O* 


ilties  springing  up  in  her,  which  she  is  not  capa- 
e  of  exerting  daring  her  present  union  with  the 
kly  t  anA  .#^efbtfv  ihiise  faculllei  looy  nor  corre- 
lood  with  other  attribuj^lD  the  divine  nature)  and 
{ten  to  na  hereafter  new  matter  of  wonder  and 
loration,  we  are  altogether  ignorant.  This,  as  I 
ive  said  before,  we  oocht  to  acquiese  in,  that  the 
Bvereign  Being,  the  great  Author  of  nature,  has 
I  him  all  possible  perfection,  as  well  in  kind  as 
I  degree;  to  speak  according  to  our  methods  of 
>oceiving,  I  shall  only  add  under  this  head,  that 
hen  we  have  raised  our  notion  of  this  Infinite 
;eiDg  as  high  ns  it  is  ponible  for  the  mind  of  nmn 
)  go,  it  will  fall  infinitely  short  of  what  he  really 
.  '  There  is  no  end  of  his  greatness.*  The  most 
tailed  creature  be  hat  made  4s  only  capable  of 
doring  it,  none  but  himself  can  comprehend  it. 
The  advice  of  the  son  of  Sirach  is  very  jnst  and 


vhtfefore  io  sum  he  is  all.  How  shall  we  be  able 
B  magtMfy  him  ?  for  he  is  great  above  all  his  works, 
flic  Lord  is  terrible  and  very  great;  and  marvel- 
Dui  in  bis  power.  When  you  glorify  the  Lord, 
Halt  him  as  moch  as  you  can ;  for  even  3'et  will  he 
ar  exceed.  And  when  you  exalt  him,  put  forth 
kil  yoar  strength,  and  be  not  weary ;  for  yon  can 
lever  go  far  enough.  Who  hath  seen  him,  that  he 
night  tell  u«?  and  who  can  magnify  him  as  he  b  ? 
rhere  are  yet  hid  greater  things  than  these  be,  for 
ve^have  aeeti  bat  a  few  of  bis  works.' 

I  have  here  only  considered  the  Supreme  Being 
i^  the  Hght  of  reason  and  philosophy.  If  we 
nouid  see  blm  in  all  the  wonders  of  his  mercy,  we 
niBt  have  recourse  to  revelation,  which  represents 
bim  to  OS  not  only  as  iufinitely  great  and  glorious, 
Iwt  as  infinitely  good  and  just  in  his  dispensations 
towards  man.  But  as  this  is  a  theory  which  falls 
under  every  one's  consideration,  though  indeed  it 
can  aever  l>e  sufficiently  considered,  i  shall  here 
only  take  notice  of  that  habitual  wor»bip  and  ve- 
neration which  n  e  ought  to  pay  to  this  Almighty 
Being.  We. should  onen  refresh  our  minds  with 
the  thought  of  him,  and  annihilate  ourselves  before 
him,  in  the  coutemplation  of  our  own  wortbless- 
aei4,  and  of  bis  transcendent  excellency  and  per- 
fection. This  would  imprint  in  our  minds  such  a 
constant  and  uninterrupted  awe  and  veneration  as 
that  which  I  am  here  recomuieudtng,  and  which 
ia  in  reality*  a  kind  of  incessant  prayer,  and  rea- 
kooable  humiliation  of  the  soul  before  him  who 
made  it. 

Th;s  would  effectually  kill  in  09  all  the  little 
Kedb  of  pride,  vanily,  and  self-conceif,  which  are 
apt  to  shout  up  in  the  minds  of  such  whose  thoughts 
turn  more  oa  those  comparative  advantages  which 
they  eojoy  over  some  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
(haji  on  that  infinite  distance  which  is  placed  be- 
(wren  tbein  and  ihe  supreme  model  of  all  perfec- 
tvofi.  It  would  likewise  quicken  our  desires  and 
endeavours  of  unitisg  ours»clves  to  him  by  all  the 
acts  of  religion  and  virtue. 

Such  an  habitual  homage  to  the  Supreme  Being 
would,  in  a  particular  manner,  banish  from  among 
us  tbat  prevailing  impiety  of  using  his  name  on  the 
Bost  trivial  occasions, 

I  find  the  fiiUowiog  passage  in  an  excellent  ser- 
mon, preaciied  at  tiie  funeral  of  a  gentleman*  who 
was  an  houour  to  his  country,  and  a  more  diligent 
as  Wf  U  ax  successful  inquirer  into  the  works  of  na- 
ture luao  any  other  our  nation  has  ever  produced. 
*  He  had  the  profuuodest  veneration  for  the  great 

*  msbop  Bwact^s,  at  the  fVinenU  of  tho  flonoumble  Ro- 
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Pungor  tk€  coCif,  acutum 

Redden  qmajerrum  vaUt,  exwrs  ipaa  aecandi 

HOR.  An  Poet.  ver.  504. 

I  pUy  the  wbctstooe:  uselen,  and  unfit 
Tu  cut  myselL  I  sharpen  othera  wiU 

CRE£CH. 

It  is  a  very  honest  action  to  be  stodioos  to  pro- 
duce other  men*8  merit ;  and  I  make  no  scruple  of 
saying,  1  have  as  much  of  this  temper  as  any  man 
in  the  world.    It  vrould-not  be  a  thing  to  be  brag- 
ged  of,  but  that  it  is  what  any  man  may  be  master 
of,  who  will  take  pains  enough  for  it.    Much  ob- 
servatioo  of  the  ua worthiness  io  being  pained  at 
the  ezcellenoe  of  another,  will  bring  yoo  to  a  soorn 
of  yourself  ipr  that  unwillingDeBs:  and  when  yon 
have  got  so  fhr,  you  will  flod  it  a  greater  pleasure 
than  yoo  ever  before  knew,  to  be  zealous  ia  pro- 
moting the  fame  and  welfare  of  the  praise- worthy. 
I  do  not  speak  this  as  pretending  to  be  a  mortified 
self-denying  man,  but  as  one  who  has  turned  bis 
ambition  into  a  right  channel.     1  ciaim  to  mysdf 
the  merit  of  having  extorted  excellent  productions 
from  a  (lerson  of  the  greatest  abilities,  wba  woqld 
net  have  let  them  appeared  by  any  other  means* ; 
to  have  animated  t.  few   yeang  gentlemen  into 
worthy  pursuits  who  will  b    a  glory  to  our  age; 
and  at  all  times,  and  by  all  powiible  means  in  my 
power,  undermined  the  interest  of  ignoraucf ,  vice, 
and  folly,  and  attempted  to  suhstitute  in  their  stead 
learning,  piety,  and  good  sense.     It  is  from  this 
honest  heart  that  I  find  myself  honoured  as  a  gen- 
tlemaa-wher  to  the  arte  aad  scieoees.    Mr.  Tickell 
and  Mr.  Pope  have,  it  seems,  this  idea  of  me.   The 
former  has  writ  me  an  excellent  paper  of  verses  in 
praise,  forsooth,  of  myself;  and  the  other  inclosed 
for  my  perusal  an  admirabltf  poem+,  wbicu  1  hope 
Will  shortly  see  the  light,     in  the  mean  litue  I 
cannot  suppress  any  timught  of  his,  but  ins<  rt  his 
seLtiment  about  the  dying  words  of  Adrian  |.     I 
will  not  determiue  in  the  case  he  mentions  $  but 
have  thus  murA  to  say  in  favour  of  his  ai^gument, 
that  many  of  bu  own  works  which  i  iiave  Men, 
convince  me  tbat  very  pretty  and  very  sublime  sen* 


•  Addison. 

X  See  pope's  Works. 


•f  The  Temple  of  Fame, 
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tlnenlf  may  be  lodged  is  the  same  boMm  witboaC 
dimiRiition  to  its  greatacH. 

*  ifa.  iPscTAToa, 

'  I  WAS  the  other  day  io  company  with  five  or  sii 
Bien  of  lome  learnings  where,  chancing  to  mention 
the  famoos  vencb  which  the  emperor  Adrian  ipoke 
OB  hiH  death-bed,  thry  were  all  agreed  that  it  was 
a  piece  of  gaiety  nn worthy  that  prince  in  thoee 
circomitances.  I  could  not  but  diment  from  thia 
opinioo.  Methinks  it  was  by  no  meani  a  gay  but 
m  very^  serious  soliloquy  to  his  soul  at  the  point  of 
his  departure:  in  which  sense  I  naturally  took  the 
verses  at  my  fir^t  reading  them,  when  I  wafe  rery 
young,  and  before  I  knew  what  Interpretation  the 
world  generally  pot  upon  them : 

*'  AnitmUa  vagtUti,  Handuta^ 
Hmpu  comciiftit  corpori$, 
Qu/t  nunc  abibia  in  loca  i 
PatUdulny  rigida,  nudula, 
Jftc  (utsoUiJ  dabisJocosP* 

"  Alas,  my  soul !  thou  pleasing  companion  of 
this  body,  Uiou  fleeting  thing  that  art  now  di'sert* 
ing  it,  whither  art  tliou  flying?  To  whMt  unknown 
regio!i  ?  Thou  art  all  trembling,  fearful,  and  pen* 
sive.  Now  what  is  become  of  thy  former  wit  and 
humour  ?    Thou  shalt  jest  and  be  gay  no  more.'* 

'  I  confess  I  cannot  apprehend  where  lies  the 
frifliog  in  all  this ;  it  is  the  most  natural  and  ob- 
vious reflection  imaginable  to  a  dying  man  :  and, 
if  we  consider  the  emperor  was  nn  heathen,  that 
doubt  concerning  the  future  state  of  his  soul  will 
•eem  so  far  from  being  the  effect  of  want  of  thought, 
that  ii  was  scarce  reasonable  he  should  think  other- 
wise i  not  to  mention  that  here  is  a  plain  confession 
included  of  his  belief  in  its  immortality.  The  di- 
minutive epithets  of  vagula,  bianduki„  and  the  rest, 
appear  not  to  me  as  ezpressions  of  levity,  but  ra- 
ther of  endearment  and  concern :  such  as  we  find 
in  Catullus,  and  the  authors  of  Hendecasyllabi  after 
him,  wtiere  they  are  used  to  express  the  otaiott 
love  and  teoderncM  for  their  mistreues. — If  you 
think  me  right  in  my  notion  of-  $he  fast  words  of 
Adrian,  be  pleased  to  insert  this  in  the  Vpectacori 
if  not,  to  suppress  it. 

'  I  am,  &c. 

*  TO'TUB  tUPPOtBD  AVTBOR  Or  TUB  SI*ECTAtt>B. 

'  In  courts  licentiousi  and  a  shameless  stage. 
How  long  the  war  shall  wit  wtth  virtue  wage ; 
'  Bnchanttd  by  this  proatltuWd  fkir, 
Oor  youth  rua  headlong  in  the  fatal  snare ; 
In  height  of  rapture  clasp  unheeded  pains, 
And  auck  pollution  through  their  tingling  veins. 

*  Tlw  sfottais  tboogbts  unsbook'd  the  priest  nuqr  hear, 
And  toe  purs  vestal  In  her  bosom  wear. 

Te  conseiouB  blushes  and  diminish'd  pride 
Thy  glaiB  betrays  what  treaeh^roua  love  would  hldc| 
Nor  banb  tby  piveepts,  but  infba'd  by  stealth, 
FICMs  while  thrv  eort,  and  cheat  us  Into  health. 
Tky  works  In  Coloe's  toilet  gain  a  part. 
And  with  his  tailor  share  the  foptin]g*s  heart : 
LsahM  In  thy  aathai  the  penorioufl  clt 
Laoghs  at  blawelf,  and  inds  ao  harm  la  wit  i 
From  feloa  gamesters  the  raw  *sQuirt  ia  fire. 
And  Britain  owes  her  reacu*d  oaks  to  thee*; 
His  miss  the  ffolic  viscounty  dreads  to  toast, 
Or  his  third  aors  the  shallow  tempfaw  boast  i 
And  the  rash  fool,  who  scom'd  the  beaten  road. 
Dares  quake  at  thunder,  and  confess  bis  Cod. 

*  The  balhieas  strlpHng,  who,  cspetPd  the  Iowa, 
Damn'd  the  stiff  coHtfe  aad  pcdantio  pawn, 

*  An  allusion  to  Steele's  papers  against  the  Sharpen,  he 
in  the  Taller,  particularly  to  a  letter  in  Tatlcr^N*??,  signed 
Will  Trusty,  aad  written  by  Mr.  Hughes. 

f  ■olingbroke. 


Aw*d  by  thy  name  Is  dumb,  and  thrwe  a 
^>e!ls  uncouth  Latin,  and  pretends  to  Grwk. 
A  sant*ring  tribe !  such,  burn  to  wide  estates 
With  "  yea'*  and  •"  no'*  in  wnates  hoM  dehasa: 
At  length  de«pis*d,  each  so  hia  ffclds  retk«s» 
First  with  the  dogs,  and  king  amidst  the 
Vmm  pert  to  stupid  sinks  supinely  ' 
la  ymitb  a  ooneomh,  and  ia  age  a 


'  Such  readers  acotn*d,  thou  wing*st  thy  daiiag  ft^si 
Above  the  stars,  and  trBad*st  the  fields  of  light, 


Fame,  heav*n,  and  bell,  are  thy  exalted 
And  visions  such  a»  Jove  himself  might  dross'; 
Man  sunk  to  slav*ry,  thoagh  to  glory  bora, 
Htav*n*s  pride  wbeu  upright,  and  depra^M  his  scsn. 

*  Such  hiats  alone  oould  BritUh  Virgil  •  lead. 
And  thou  alone  dc»erve  firom  auch  a  fncadi 
A  debt  so  borrow'd  is  illustrious  sbamc. 
And  f^rae  when  8har*d  with  htm  is  di>uble  fhmc  i 
fiofiush'd  with  sweets,  by  BrautyH^' 
With  mure  than  mortal  chama  Jbwaa  gloWV. 
Such  gen'rouB  strife  Eugene  and  Mailhio*  try. 
And  as  in  glory  so  in  fnendahip  vie. 


*  Permit  these  Hon  by  thceSa  U 

A  muae  that  pants  apd  languishes  Csr 


That  fears  to  Muk  when  humbler  themes  she  smp. 
Lost  In  the  mass  of  mean  forgotten  thtnga. 
Iteceiv'd  by  thee,  I  prophesy  SST  flhymaa 
The  praitt  of  vii^lns  io  wcceedmg  tUaaax 
Mix'd  wiih  thy  works,  their  life  no  boujida  shall  sss 
Dut  stand  protected  as  lns|4rM  by  thee. 


*  00  some  weak  ahaot,  which  else' 
Jovr*^  tree  adopts,  and  lifts  him  to  tha 
Thro'  the  new  pupil  KMt*ring  jukts  flow, 
Tlwun  forth  the  gems  ud  kItc  the  flosrYs  to  Uvo 
Ak>fti  immortal  reigns  the  ptaat  artimwa. 
With  borrowM  lifie^  aad  vlgaor  oot  hisowa  V 


'  TO  TUB  SPSCTATOR  CBMntAI. 

'  Mr.  JoBiv  Slt  humbly  showecb, 
'  That  upon  reading  the  depotatio*  gives  t»  tf 
said  Mr.  John  Sly|,  all  persons  pMoSag  by  hb«6- 
servatory  behaved  themselves  with  the  saaie  dro 
rum  ns  if  your  honour  yoarself  had  been  pn^rn, 

*  That  your  said  ofRcer  is  preparing,  aerord'ct 
to  your  honour's  secret  instmcCiooa,  hals  ht  cir 
several  kind  of  heads  that  make  figurrs  is  tv 
realms  of  Great  Britain,  with  cocks  sigaifioui » 
(heir  powers  and  faculties. 

'  That  y(>ur  said  officer  has  taken  doe  m6ct  •' 
your  instructions  and  admonitions  conceraiif  (^ 
internals  of  Ihe  head  from  the  outward  fsna  of  ti< 
same.  His  hats  for  men  of  the  &u:altie»  of  ><• 
and  physic  do  but  just  turn  up,  to  give  a  rutle  fi'* 
(o  their  sagacity;  bis  military  hats  glare  fall  u  tit 
face ;  and  he  lias  prepared  a  fsusHliar  ea»;  cyci 
for  all  good  companions  betweesi  die  abotcsa^s- 
tloned  extremes.  For  thb  end  be  has  rir>vM 
(he  most  learned  of  hit  acqaaintavce  for  ikc  trw 
form  and  dimensions  of  the  Ce^idbas  espaf,  »M 
made  a  hat  lit  for  It. 

*  Tour  said  o9cer  does  further  repnseai,  TW 
the  young  divines  about  tow  a  arc  aMay  af  tftra 
got  into  &  cock  military,  and  dei^  yaar  tmo*. 
(ions  therein. 

*  That  the  town  has  been  for  arveril  <«}«  «r7 
well  behaved,  and  fiirtbar  yaar  mid  uSotf  «i 
not.' 


t 


AOYBItTltEMmvr. 


,*  An  cuttitahnncat  by  Hr.  CHach^  ammti  a 
■  tha  flttic  double  oaricl.  the  mimm  wm  sliw 


tatas  tha  flute,  double  oarld.  tha 

the  horn,  buniaosaa,  aad  padiaf  L.^ ., 

the  eld  wotnau  -,  the  druakm  nua^  the  hells , 
fce.    All  instrumeiiiB  are  pti fluid  hf  Us 


To 

Priecls. 


•  Addison.  ♦ 

I  See  N"  5M,  aad  note 
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Jmmo  dauu  dabo^  ifyfmit  iUt,  tm«  •<  ptnrum  eai  .- 
£t  ii  duarum  panUUbU,  addeatur  dum, 

PLA.UT. 

livff  mf%  he,  if  oae  ii  too  IStUe,  I  wlU  glirc  you  too  ; 
And  if  two  won't  satiiiy  you,  I  will  add  two  oion;. 


TO  TUB  IPBCTATOIt. 


SIR. 


never  guilty  of  doing  any  tMng^  but  one  sttiin  (If 
she  caa  be  thought  to  do  amtos  by  me),  ia  being  as 
bkiud  to  my  faults  ai  she  is  to  her  own  perfectionp. 
'  I  aak,  SIR, 

*  Yoor  very  bumble, 
*  obedient  serrant, 

'  DVSTBRBRASTOa/ 


You  have  ofhen  given  as  very  excellent  dlseoones 
lainst  that  unnatural  castoD)  of  parents,  in  forciag 
leir  cbildren  to  marry  eontrary  to  their  iacliaa- 
ons.     My  owBi  case,  without  farther  prefkoe,  I 
rill  lay  before  you,  and  leave  you  to  judge  of  il. 
ly  father  and  mother  both  being  in  declining  yean, 
rould  faia  see  me,  their  eldest  son,  bs  they  call  ic, 
fiCtled.    1  am  as  much  for  that  as  they  can  be: 
ut  I  mnsl  be  settled,  it  seems,  not  according  to 
ly  own,  but  their  liking.    Upon  this  acooaot  I  am 
eased  every  day,  because  I  have  aot  yet  Csllea  in 
we.  In  spite  of  nature,  with  one  of  a  neighbouring 
;eotleiiiaii*s  daughten ;  for,  out  of  their  abandant 
lenerMitgr,  they  give  me  the  ehoace  of  foar.  ^  Jack," 
»cgins  my  father,  **  Mrs.  Cathariae  is  a  fine  wo- 
nao.* V"*  YeL  sir,  but  she  la  rather  too  otd."— 
'  She  will  nuike  the  more  d'iscreet  manager,  boy." 
rhen  my  awCher  plays  her  pari.    ^  b  not  Mr?, 
Ictly  eaceeding  fair?" — Yes,  madam,  but  she  b 
if  no  cottveiiation ;  she  has  no  fire,  no  agreeable 
ivacity ;  she  neither  speaks  nor  looks  with  spirit" 
'True,,  son  I  but  for  those  very  reasons  she  wUI 
>e  aa  ea»y,  s^ift,  obliging,  tractable  creatare." — 
'  After  all,'^  cries  an  old  aunt  (who  belongs  to  the 
dftss  of  thos^  who  read  plays  with  speetacles  on), 
'  what  think  you,  nephew,  of  proper  Mn.  Doro- 
hyV—'*  Wtkat  do  t  think  1  why,  I  think  she  ea». 
lot  be'  above  six  foot  two  inches  high.—^  Well,  I 
If  ell,  you  may  banter  as  lang  as  yon  please,  but 
beight  of  stature  is  commanding  and  majestic."— 
*■  Comcy  conse,"  says  a  cousia  of  miae  in  the  fa- 
mily, •"  I  will  at  hlmi  Fidelia  is  yet  behind :  pretty 
Um  Fliidy  moit  pIcMe  you.**—^  Oh!  your  very 
bumble  servant,  dear  cos,  she  is  as  much  loo  young 
u  her  eldest  sister  to  too  old."—*"  Is  it  so  indeed,^* 
quoth  she,  ^  good  Mr.  Pert?    Yoa  who  are  but 
barely  turned  of  twenty^wo,  and  Mia  Fiddy  in 
half  a  year's  time  will  be  in  her  teeas,  and  she  to 
capable  of  learning  aay  Ihtqg.    Then  she  will  be 
so  observant;  she  wHI  cry  perhaps  now  and  then, 
but  never  be  anpy/*  ^  Thm  tbpy  will  think  for  me 
iu  thto  matter  vrhnein  I  am  moee  particularly  con- 
c^rBpl  ^n  ajfj  bi^dy  else.   If  i  name  aoy  wooma 
in  the  ^orld,  onf},of  thvpa  daughters  has.  <)¥«tainly 
(he  same  qu^Xifl^-    You  see  by  these  few  hints, 
Mr.  Spectator,  what  a  comfortable  life  I  lead. 
To  be  st^ljinqro  apen.  and  free  W/ith  you,  I  have 

hecq  pa^oniitefy  fond  of  a  young  lady  (whom 

give  me  leave  i!6  call  Miranda)  now  for  these  three 

yean,    i  have  often  urged  the  matter  home  to  my 

pareJbis  with  all  the  sabmiiisioa  of  a  sob,  but  the 

impatience  of  a  lover.    Pray,  sir,  think  of  three 

yean:  what  ineapresslbte  scena  of  inquietude, 

Hhat  varieijF  i>€  miseiy  aunt  1  have  gone  through 

ia  three  long  whole  years^  Miranda's  fortune  to 

c^  td'tbose  I  have  mentioned  >  but  her  retoUions  I  of  hto  frieads  very 

4ft!  not  intimates  wiih  mine.    Ab;  there's  the  rub!  I  story  of  a  great 


fePICTATOR, 

'  Wben  you  spent  so  much  time  as  you  did  latiely 
in  censuring  the  ambitious  young  gentlemen  vrlio 
ride  in  triumph  through  town  and  country  on  coexrh- 
bozes,  I  wisned  you  had  employed  those  moments 
in  consideration  of  what  passes  sometimes  within- 
side  of  those  vehicles.    I  am  sure  1  suffered  suffl- 
ciently  by  the  insolence  and  ill-breeding  of  some 
persons  who  travelled  lately  with  me  in  the  stage- 
coach out  of  Essex  to  London.    I  am  snrp,  when 
you  have  beard  what  I  have  to  say,  you  will  think 
there  are  persons  uader  fbe  character  of  gentletnen 
that  are  fit  to  be  no  where  else  but  on  the  coacb- 
boz.    Sir,  1  am  a  young  woman  of  a  sober  and 
religious  education,  and  have  preserved  that  cln^ 
racteri  but  on  Monday  was  fortnight.  It  was  my 
misfortuue  to  come  to  London.    1  was  no  soooer 
clapped  in  the  coach,  but  io  my  great  surprise,  two 
persons  in  Che  habit  of  gentlemen  attacked  me  with 
such  Indecent  discourse  as  I  cannot  repeat  to  you, 
so  you  may  conclude  not  fit  for  me  to  hear.    I  had 
no  relief  but  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  end  of  my 
short  journey.    Sir,  form  to  yourself  what  a  pcrae- 
cution  this  must  needs  be  to  a  virtuous  and  cbaate 
mindf  and.  In  order  to  yoor  proper  handling  such 
a  subject,  fancy  your  wife  or  daughter,  if  yon  had 
any,  ia  such  circumstances,  and  what  treatment 
yon  would  think  then  due  to  such  dragoons.    One 
of  them  was  called  a  captain,  and  entertained  us 
with  nothing  but  stlly  stnpid  questions,  or  lewd 
songs,  all  the  way.    Ready  to  burst  with  shame  aad 
indignation,  I  repined  that  nature  had  not  allowed 
us  as  easily  to  shut  our  ears  as  our  eyes.    But  was 
not  this  a  kind  of  rape  ?    Why  should  there  be  ac« 
cenaries  in  ravishment  aoy  more  than  murder } 
Why  should  not  every  cofitrttnitor  to  the  abuse  of 
chastity  suffer  death?    I  am  sore  these  shameless 
hell-hounds  deserved  it  highly.     Can  yon  exert 
yourwlf  better  than  on  such  an  occasion  ?    If  you 
do  not  do  it  effectually  I  will  read  no  more  of  your 
papers.    Has  every  impertinent  fellow  a  privilege  ' 
to  torment  me  woo  pay  my  coacb-hire  as  well  as 
he?    Sir,  pray  consider  us  in  Ato  respect  at  the 
weakest  sea,  who  faaue  nothing  to  defcwd  ousudscsf 
aad  1  thiak  it  to  aa  gentleinan4Ulie  ta  challenge  a 
woman  Co  Ught  as  to  talk  obsoeaely  In  her  com* 
paay,  espeeiaMy  when  she  haa  aot  power  to  itlr. 
Pray  let  me  teU  you  a  story  which  you  can  malrw 
fit  for  pablic  view.    I  knew  a  gentlenaa,  wte 
having  a  very  good  opinloa  of  the  genlkmen  of  tha 
anay,  iaviCed  ton  or  twelve  of  theai  to  sup  with 
him  I  and  at  the  same  tisie  invited  two  or  thnen 
.friende,  who  were  -very  scvefo  against  ttos  mannen 
aad  moimls  of  genilomea  of  that  pcofenlan.    It 
happened  one  of  them  brought  two  captains  of  hto 
regimeBt  newly  come  into  the  amiy,  who  at  the  flat 
oaset  engaged  tlw  company  with  very  losrd  hcalthi 
and  saitahle  discouise.    You  may  easily  lomgine 
the  confusion  of  the  entertaiaer,  who  finding  snam 

y  dokied  «» teH  them  tka- 
one  Mr.  Lacho'(whom  I  Aad 


Miranda's  ptmuit.w|i«  and*  humour,  are  what  the  I  you  frequently  mentioa),  that  being  invited  to  dine 
nicest  fancy  coald  Imng4ne4  and,  though  we  know  I  vrith  the  then  Lords  Halite,  Anglasay,  and  ahaftot- 
you  to  beso  elegant  a  judge  of  beauty,  yet  there  I  bnry,  laMncdmtoly  after  dianer,  instend  of  onrtOTi- 
n  fa(Af^  ^ong  all  your  various  characten  of  fine  I  satioa,  the  canto  were  called  for,  whose  thn  bad  or 
women  preferable  to  Miranda.    In  a  word,  she  to  |  goodmcceM  paadnccd  the  usual  paninn  of  gaMing* 


£40 


SPECTATOR. 


it- 


Mr.  Locke  redriog'  to  a  window,  and  writing,  my 
Lord  Anglesey  desired  to  know  what  he  was  writ- 
ing: **  Why,  my  lords,"  answered  be,  ^'  I  coaid  not 
sleep  last  night  for  the  pleasure  and  i;iiprovement 
I  expected  from  the  conversation  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  age."  Tbis  so  sensibly  stung  them,  that 
thoy  gladly  compounded  to  throw  their  cards  in  the 
flre^  if  he  would  his  paper,  and  so  a  conversation 
ensued  fit  for  such  persons.  Ihis  story  pressed  so 
hard  upon  the  young  captains,  together  with  the 
Goncnrrence  of  their  superior  officers,  that  the 
yoong  fellows  left  the  company  in  confusioo.  Sir 
I  know  yon  bate  long  things;  but  if  you  like  it, 
you  may  contract  it,  or  bow  you  will;  but  I  think 
it  has  a  moral  in  it. 

*  But,  sir,  I  am  told  you  are  a  famous  mechanic 
as  well  as  a  looker-on,  and  therefore  haii.bly  pro. 
pose  yon  would  invent  some  padlock,  with  full 
power  under  your  hand  and  seal,  for  all  modest 
peisons,  either  men  or  women,  to  clap  upon  the 
mouths  of  all  such  impertinent  impude.it  fellows: 
and  I  wish  you  would  publish  a  proclamation  that 
DO  rooile^t  person  that  has  a  value  for  ber  counte- 
naoce,  and  cuftsequently  would  not  be  put  out  of 
It,  presume  to  travel  after  such  a  day  without  one 
of  them  in  their  pockets.  I  fancy  a  smart  Spec- 
tator upon  this  subject  would  serve  for  such  a  pad> 
lock;  and  that  public  notice  may  be  given  in  >our 
paper  where  they  may  be  had,  with  directions, 
price  two-pence,  and  that  part  of  the  directions 
may  be,  when  any  person  presumes  to  be  guilty  of 
the  above-mentioned  crime,  the  part^  aggrieved 
may  produce  it  to  his  face,  with  a  request  to  read  it 
to  the  company.  He  must  be  very  much  hardened 
chat  could  outface  that  rebuke;  and  bis  further 
punishment  I  leave  you  to  prescribe. 

*  Your  humble  servant, 

*  FXNANCC  CaVKI.*  - 


ITBBLE. 


T. 
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Rarus  enimjirmc  «ciuu«  communi*  in  iUa 
Forluna 

JUV.  «tt  vlll.  ver.  73. 


Wg  seldom  find 
Much  sense  with  an  exalted  fixtune  join'd. 

STEPNEY. 

*  MR.  IPBCTATOR, 

«  I  AM  a  young  woman  of  nineteen,  the  only  dangfa- 
(er  af  very  wealthy  parents,  and  have  mj  whole 
life  been  used  with  a  tenderness  which  did  me  no 
great  service  in  my  education.  I  have  perhaps  an 
uocommon  desire  for  knowledge  of  what  is  suitable 
Co  my  sex  and  quality ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, the  whole  dispute  about  me  has  been,  whether 
soch  a  thing  was  proper  for  the  child  to  do,  or  not? 
or  whether  such  or  soch  a  food  was  the  more  whole- 
some for  the  young  lady  to  eat  ?  This  was  ill  for 
my  shape,  that  for  my  complexion,  and  the  other 
for  my  eye's.  1  am  not  extravagant  when  i  tell 
you  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  trod  upon  the  vtry 
earth  ever  since  1  was  ten  years  old.  A  coach  or 
chair  i  am  obliged  to  for  all  my  motions  from  one 
place  to  another  ever  since  I  can  remember.  All 
who  had  to  do  to  instruct  me,  have  ever  been  bring- 
ing stories  of  the  notable  things  I  have  said,  and 
the  womanly  manner  of  my  behaving  myself  upon 
such  and  such  an  occasion.  This  has  been  my  state 
till  I  came  towards  years  of  womanhood;  and  ever 
since  1  grew  towards  the  age  of  fifteen  I  have  been 
abated  after  another  manner.    Nowi  fanooth^  1 


am  so  killing,  no  one  can  safely  speak  t»  nr.  (»- 
house  is  frequented  by  men  of  sense,  and  I U* 
nsk  questions  when  I  fall  into  va6k  cas^eiwi' 
but  I  am  cut  short  with  something  or  other  aW 
Fly  bright  eyes,    lliere  is,  sir,  a  Inugunt    pi- 
rular  for  talking  to  women  in;  and  aooe  tm  i  • 
of  the  very  first  good-breeding  (who  arr  rtr\  *n 
and  who  seldom  come  into  my  way)  cau  tfnk  * 
us  without  regard  to  oor  sex.    Among  the  frr^ 
lily  of  those  they  call  gentlemen,  it  ^  i«»pa»>^ 
for  me  to  speak  upon  any  subject  whats^e^fr,  •  • 
out  provoking  somebody  to  sa;.,  **  Ohl  to  V  «  ^ 
tine  Mrs.  Soch-a-one  most  be  very  partH^Url* . 
qnaioted  with  all  that;  all' the  w«»rid  nositf -« 
tribute  to  her  rnterlaioment  and   iafont.i. 
Thus,  sir,  I  am  so  handsome  that  I  mnrler  aiJ  v*^ 
approach  me ;  so  wise  that  I  want  no  aem  um  •  <*  • 
and  so  well-bred  that  I  am  treated  h>  aU  !. 
know  me  like  a  fool,  for  no  one  will  am«^  * 
if  I  were  their  friend  or  companion.     Pra<i,«.r.  ^i* 
pleased  to  take  the  part  of  us  bea'ities  and  f««i«.M 
into  your  consideration,  and  do  not  let  m  hf  rw 
flattered  out  of  our  senses.    I  have  got  aa  ba*  < 
a  maid  who  is  roost  craftily  given  to  thrt  ill  en- 
tity.    I  was  at  first  diverted  with  a  ceru  n  atv  j 
dity  the  rreature  was  guilty  of  to  ever>  Ibiar*** 
said.     She  is  acauntrv  giri;  and  in  the'dtal'vitf 
(tie  shire  she  was  born  in,  would  tell  mr  thai  r\  -n 
body  reckoned  her  ladv  had  the  parrec  rr^  i 
white  in  the  world :  then  she  would  tell  ok  1  ** 
the  most  like  one  Sbly  Dohsoo  in  their  lonSt  t^ 
made  the  miller  make  away  with  himself,  and  «i<i 
.ifter wards  in  the  corn-field  where  the^  »H  - 
meet.     With  all  this,  this  cunoiog  buifs  cas  \^ 
letten  in  my  way,  and  pot  a  billet  in  nv  c*s«**. 
and  then  stand  in  it  she  knows  oocbicg  of  t'.  I 
do  not  know,  from  my  birth  to  this  day,  tbat  I  bn* 
been  ever  treated  by  any  one  as  1  oagbt ;  and  if  t 
were  not  for  a  few  iKMks  which  I  dcit^bf  m,  I 
should  be  at  thu  hour  a  novice  to  all  camaMB  ^ntt 
Would  it  not  be  worth  ^om-  wWIe  to  la«  dt«i 
rules  for  behaTiour  in  this  case,  and  teW'^royk 
that  we  fair  ones  expect  honest  plata  amven  a 
well  as  other  people  ?    l¥hy  muse  I,  good  kir,  k^ 
cause  I  have  a  good  air,  a  fine  romplexioB,aarf  i« 
in  the  bloom  of  my  years,  be  miUed  is  all  •▼ 
actions;  and  have  the  notions  of  good  and  01  cw- 
founded  in  my  mind,  for  no  other  oicnce,  bitf  hr- 
cause  I  have  the  advantages  of  bemtty  asd  M- 
tune?    Indeed,  sir,  what  with  the  ally  Uasr 
which  is  paid  to  ns  by  the  sort  of  people  I  fesv 
above  spoken  of^  and  the  utter  neg ligtnce  mUn 
othen  have  for  ns,  the  conversation  of  m  ««s«c 
women  of  condition  u  no  other  than  wkat  wmt 
expose  ns  to  ignorance  and  vanity,  if  a«t  ««r. 
Alt  this  is  humbly  snbmitied  to 
wisdom,  by, 

*  Bin, 
'  Yoor  most  humble 


'  MU.  SPECTATOR,  •WW\ea^^y^ 

*  PaAT,  sir,  it  will  serve  to  fill  np  a  pap^  if  ^ 
put  in  this  i  which  is  only  Co  ask,  whrlhrr  ^ 
copy  of  verses  which  Is  a  parmphrase  of  liSiA  •* 
one  of  your  speculations «,  Is  not  writtes  h;  Mr- 
Pope  ?  Then  yon  get  on  another  line,  by  f^*t 
in,  with  proper  disUnees,  at  at  tke  end  sf  s  ht- 
ter, 

*  I  am,  cm, 
•  Tour  bmnble 


•  Nssia 
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*  MR.  DAPFERWIT, 

I  AM  grlad  to  get  another  line  forward,  by  sayin^i; 
at  f  xcelleot  piece  is  Mr.  Pope^s }  and  so,  with 
roper  distances, 

'  I  an,  AiB, 
'  Your  humble  ocrvant, 

*  THE  KPE.CT4T0R.* 

*  MR.  IPECTATOR, 

(  WAS  a  wealthy  n^ocer  in  the  city,  and  as  fnrtu- 
itf  as  dilii^ent ;  but  I  was  a  single  man,  and  yon 
low  there  are  women.  One  in  particular  came 
niy  shop,  who  1  wished  might,  bat  was  afmid 
,*?cr  would  make  a  grocer's  wife.  I  thought, 
iwever,  to  take  an  effectual  way  of  courting  and 
id  her  at  less  price  than  I  bought,  that  I  might 
ly  at  less  price  than  I  sold.  She,  you  may  be 
re,  often  came  and  helped  me  to  many  customers 
:  (be  same  rate,  fancying  I  was  obliged  to  her. 
ou  must  needs  think  this  was  a  good  living  trade, 
id  my  riches  mn$t  be  vastly  improved.  In  fine, 
was  nigh  being  declared  banknipt,  when  I  de- 
arcd  myself  her  lover,  and  she  herself  married.  I 
as  just  in  a  condition  to  support  myself,  and  am 
)tv  in  hopes  of  growing  rich  by  losing  my  cus- 
niers.  *  Yours, 

'  iiBReinr  comfit.' 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

I  AM  in  the  condition  of  the  idol  yon  was  once 
kiii>ed  to  mention,  and  bar-keeper  of  a  coffee- 
>ttse«  I  believe  it  is  needless  to  tell  you  the  op- 
ortunities  I  mast  give,  and  the  importunities  I 
iter.  But  there  is  one  gentleman  who  besieges 
f  as  close  as  the  French  did  Bouchain;  His  gra- 
tiy  makes  him  work  cautious,  and  his  regular  ap- 
roaches  denote  a  good  engineer.  You  need  not 
>ubt  of  hts  oratory,  as  be  is  a  lawyer ;  and  espe- 
ally  Vince  be  has  had  so  little  use  of  it  at  West- 
inftter,  he  may  spare  the  more  for  roe. 
*'  What  then  cap  weak  woman  do  ?  I  am  willing 
'  sarrender,  but  he  would  have  it  at  discretion, 
>d  I  with  discretion.  In  the  mean  time,  whilst 
e  parley,  our  several  interests  are  neglected.  As 
!  siege  grows  stronger,  my  tea  grows  weaken 
id  while  he  pleads  at  my  bar,  none  come  to  him 
r  counsel  but  in  forma  pauperis.  Dear  Mr. 
(ectator,  advise  him  not  to  insist  upon  hard  ar- 
Ift,  nor  by  his  irregular  desires  contradict  the 
ell-meaning  lines  of  his  countenance.  If  we  were 
rerd,  we  might  settle  to  something,  as  soon  as 
i  roold  determine  where  we  should  get  most  by 
e  law,  at  the  coffee-bouse,  or  at  Westminster. 

*  Your  bumble  servant, 

'  X^UCIWDA  PARLEY.' 

'ji  Minute  from  Mr,  John  5/y. 

*  The  world  Is  pretty  regular  for  about  forty  rod 
It,  and  ten  west  of  the  observatory  of  the  said 
r.  Sly ;  but  be  is  credibly  ioforned,  that  when 
7  are  got  beyond  the  pass  into  the  Strand,  or 
he  who  move  city-ward  are  got  within  Temple- 
r,  they  are  jost  as  they  were  before,  it  is  there- 
re  humbly  proposed,  that  moving  centries  may  be 
pointed  all  the  bo«y  hoors  of  the  day  between 
-  Exchange  and  Westminster,  and  report  what 
<Ks  to  your  hooonr,  or  yonr  subordinate  officers, 
Mtt  time  to  time.* 

Ordered, 
Thai  Mr.  Sly  name  the  said  officers,  provided  he 
<U  answer  for  their  principles  and  morals. 


N»6S5.    THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  IS,  n». 


^petn  longam  rettccf- 


UOR.  Od.  il.  1. 1,  ver.  7. 


Cut  short  vain  hope. 


Mt  four  hundred  and  seventy-flrrt  speculation  turn- 
ed upon  the  subject  of  hope  in  general.  I  design 
this  paper  as  a  speculation  upon  that  vain  and 
foolish  hope,  whidh  is  misemployed  on  temporal  ob- 
jects, and  produces  many  sorrows  and  caiatnities 
in  human  life. 

It  is  a  precept  several  times  Inculcated  by  Ho- 
race, that  we  should  not  entertain  a  hope  of  any 
thing  in  life,  which  lies  at  a  great  distance  from 
us.  The  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  our  time 
here  makes  such  a  kind  of  hope  unreasonable  and 
absurd.  The  grave  lies  unseen  between  us  and 
the  object  which  we  reach  after.  Where  one  man 
lives  to  enjoy  the  good  he  has  in  view,  ten  thoi^ 
sand  are  cut  off  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

It  happens  likewise  unluckily,  that  one  hope  no 
sooner  dies  in  us  but  anotiier  rises  up  in  its  stead. 
We  are  apt  to  fancy  that  we  shall  be  happy  and 
satisfied  if  we  possess  ourselves  of  such  and  such 
particular  enjoyments;  but  either  by  reason  of 
their  emptiness,  or  the  natural  inquietude  of  the 
mind,  we  have  no  sooner  gained  one  point,  but  we 
extend  our  hopes  to  another.  We  still  find  new 
inviting  scenes  and  landscapes  lying  behind  thosf 
which  at  a  distance  terminated  our  view. 

The  natural  consequences  of  such  reflections  art 
these;  that  we  should  take  care  not  to  let  our 
hopes  run  out  into  too  great  a  length;  that  we  should 
sufficiently  weigh  the  objects  of  our  hope,  whether 
they  be  such  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  from 
them  what  they  propose  in  their  fruition,  and 
whether  they  nre  such  as  we  are  pretty  sure  of  at- 
taining, in  case  our  life  extend  itself  so  far.  If 
we  hope  for  things  which  are  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  us,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  be  inter- 
cepted by  death  in  oor  progress  towards  them,  if 
we  hope  for  things  which  we  have  not  thoroughly 
considered  the  valoe  of,  oor  disappointment  will 
be  greater  than  our  pleasure  in  the  fruition  of 
them.  If  we  hope  for  what  we  are  not  likely  to 
possess,  we  act  and  think  In  vain,  and  make  life  a 
greater  dream  and  shadow  than  it  really  is. 

Many  of  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  of  life 
proceed  from  our  want  of  consideration,  in  one  or 
all  of  these  particulars.  They  are  the  rocks  on 
which  the  sanguine  tribe  of  lovers  daily  split,  and 
on  which  the  bankrupt,  the  politician,  the  alchymist, 
and  projector,  are  cast  away  in  every  age.  Men  of 
warm  imaginations  and  towering  Iboogbts  are  apt 
to  overlook  the  goods  of  fortune  which  are  near 
them,  for  something  that  glitters  in  the  sight  at  a 
distance ;  to  neglect  solid  and  substantial  happi- 
ness, for  what  is  showy  and  superficial;  and  to 
contemn  that  good  which  lies  within  their  reach, 
for  that  which  they  are  not  capable  of  attaining. 
Hope  calculates  its  schemes  for  a  long  and  durablo 
life  I  presses  forward  to  imaginary  points  of  bliss; 
and  grasps  at  impossibilities;  and  consequently 
very  often  ensnares  men  into  beggary,  ruin,  and 
dishonour. 

What  I  have  here  said  may  serve  as  a  moral  to 
an  Arabian  fable,  which  1  find  translated  into 
French  by  Monsieur  Galland.  The  fable  has  in  it 
such  a  wild,  but  natnral  simplicity,  that  I  question 
not  bnt  my  reader  will  be  as  mnch  pleased  with  it 
as  I  have  been,  and  that  be  will  consider  himself, 
4ii 
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if  he  reflects  oo  the  several  amnseinents  of  hope 
which  have  sometimes  passed  in  his  niiod,  as  a  near 
Klatlon  to  the  Persian  glaasnan. 

Alnaschar,  says  the  fable,  was  a  very  idle  fel- 
low, that  never  would  set  his  hand  to  any  business 
dorini;  his  father's  life.  When  bis  father  died  he 
left  kini  to  the  value  of  an  hnndred  drachmas  in 
Penian  money.  Alnascbar,  in  order  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  laid  it  out  in  glasses,  bottles,  and  the 
finest  earthen  ware.  These  he  piled  op  in  a  large 
open  basket,  and,  havingmade  choice  of  a  very  little 
shop,  placed  the  basket  at  his  feet,  and  leaned  his 
back  upon  the  wail,  in  expectation  of  customers. 
As  he  sat  in  this  posture,  with  his  eyes  upon  the 
basket,  he  fell  into  a  most  amusing  train  of  thought, 
and  was  overheard  by  one  of  his  neighbours,  as  he 
talked  to  himself  in  the  following  manner :  '  This 
basket,*  says  he,  '  cost  me  at  the  wholesale  mer* 
chant's  an  hundred  drachmas,  which  is  all  I  have 
In  the  world.  I  shall  quickly  make  two  hundred 
of  it,  by  selling  it  io  retail.  These  two  hundred 
drachmas  will  in  a  very  little  while  rise  to  four  hun- 
dred,  which  of  course  will  amount  in  time  to  four 
thousand.  Four  thousand  drachmas  cannot  fail  of 
making  eight  thousand.  As  soon  as  by  these  means 
I  am  master  of  ten  thousand,  I  will  lay  aside  my 
trade  of  a  glass-man,  and  turn  jeweller.  I  shall 
then  deal  in  diamonds,  pearls,  and  all  sorts  of  rich 
stones.  When  I  have  got  together  as  much  wealth 
as  I  can  well  desire,  1  will  make  a  purchase  of 
the  flnest  house  1  can  find,  with  lands,  slaves,  eu- 
nuchs, and  horses.  1  shall  then  begin  to  enjoy  myself, 
and  make  a  noi&e  in  the  world.  I  will  not  how- 
ever stop  there,  but  still  continue  my  traffic,  till  I 
have  got  together  a  hundred  thousand  drachmas. 
When  I  have  thus  made  myself  master  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  drachmas,  I  shall  naturally  set  my- 
self on  the  foot  of  a  prince,  and  will  demand  the 
grand  visier's  daughter  in  marriage,  after  having 
represented  to  that  minister  the  information  which 
I  have  received  of  the  beauiy,  wit,  discretion,  and 
other  high  qualities  which  his  daughter  possesses.  I 
will  let  him  know  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  make  him  a  present  of  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  on  our  marriage  night.  As  soon  as 
1  have  married  the  grand  visier's  daughter,  I  will 
boy  her  ten  black  eunuchs,  the  youngest  and  best 
that  can  be  got  for  money.  I  must  afterwards 
make  my  father-in-law  a  visit,  with  a  great  train 
of  equipage.  And  when  I  am  placed  at  hb  right 
hand,  which  he  will  do  of  course,  if  it  be  only  to 
honour  his  daughter,  I  will  give  him  the  thousand 
pieces  of  ;i;old  which  i  promised  him )  and  after- 
wards, to  bis  great  surprise,  wiil  present  him 
another  purse  of  the  same  value,  with  some  short 
speech :  as,  *'  Sir,  you  see  I  am  a  man  of  my 
word :  I  always  give  more  than  I  promise." 

*  When  I  have  brought  the  princess  to  my  house, 
I  shall  take  particular  care  to  breed  her  in  a  dae 
respect  to  me,  before  I  give  the  reins  to  love  and 
dalliance.  To  this  end  I  shall  confine  her  lo  her 
own  apartment,  make  her  a  short  visit,  and  talk 
but  little  to  her.  Her  women  will  represent  to  me, 
that  she  is  inconsolable  by  reason  of  my  unkind- 
nes4,  and  beg  me  with  tears  to  caress  her,  and  let 
her  sit  down  by  me ;  but  I  shall  still  remain  inex- 
orable, and  will  turn  my  back  upon  her  all  the 
first  night.  Her  mother  will  then  come  and  bring 
her  daughter  to  mc,  as  I  «m  seated  upon  my  sofa. 
The  daughter,  with  tears  io  her  eyes,  will  fling 
herself  at  my  feef,  and  beg  of  me  to  receive  her 
Into  my  favour.  Then  will  I,  to  imprint  in  her  a 
thorough  veneration  for  my  person,  draw  up  my 
legs  and  spurn  her  from  me  with  my  foot,  io  such 


a  manner,  that  she  shall  fall  down  several  pace*  fm 
the  sofa.' 

Alnaschar  was  entirely  swallowed  «p  is  •* 
chimerical  vision,  and  could  not  fovbearactin;  « 
his  foot  what  he  had  io  his  thooghts:  » thsi » 
luckily  striking  his  basket  of  brittle  warr.  vie 
was  the  foundation  of  all  his  graadcor,  kr  k;rL« 
his  glasses  to  a  great  distsmce  frf»m  Ua  tou  ft 
street,  and  broke  them  into  ten  thoiinail  picca. 

AOOISOW.  ^* 


Mofisg.    FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  U,  nt 

0/  cer<e  PkrygU,  nequc  aiim  Phrjga  f 

ViRG.  JCa.  a.  *«  ' 

O!  less  than  wooien,  m  the  thspcs  of  acs ! 

DRYDE3I. 

As  I  was  the  other  day  standing  in  my  hookieV  \ 
shop,  a  pretty  young  thing  aboitt  e^eet««Ki 
of  age  stepped  ont  of  her  coach,  and,  brashis;  k  i 
me,  beckoned  the  man  of  the  sbop  to  the  fir^l 
end  of  his  counter,  where  she  whbpered  tooru  :; 
to  him,  with  an  attentiye  look,  and  at  the  .;> 
time  presented  him  with  a  letter:  after  «i  *.> 

Sressing  the  end  of  her  fiin  npon  hn  hasd,  chr  :.*i 
vered  the  remaining  part  of  ber  mesar**^^' 
withdrew.    1  observed,  io  the  midst  of  \Kt  <• 
course,  that  she  flushed,  and  cast  an  eye  epas  * 
over  her  shoulder,  having  been  Informed  bi  r 
bookseller  that  I  was  the  man  with  the  short  fx- 
whom  she  had  so  often  read  of.     Upon  her  pcv 
by  me,  the  pretty  blooming  crcatnre  smiled  m  i 
face,  and  dropped  me  a  curtsy.    Sbe  icaitr  %.  * 
me  time  to  return  lier  salirte,  before  she  fi»i.* 
the  shop  with  an  easy  tkuttie,  and  stepped  ST-' 
Into  her  coach,  giving  the  footmea  ditcctivv  ^ 
drive  where  they  were  bid.    Upon  ^^^J^?ffl 
my  bookseller  gave  me  a  letter  saperscrihed,  *  T 
the  Ingenious  Spectator,'  which  the  yMug  tad;  W 
desired  him  to  deliver  into  my  own  hands,  ssi 
tell  me,  that  the  speedy  publicatioa  of  ic  w«- 
not  only  oblige  herself  but  a  whole  tefr^Me  sf  r 
friends.    I  opened  it  therefore  with  a  resaitf«us  f 
publish  it,  whatever  It  should  cimtaia,  aod  sa  i" 
if  any  of  my  male  readers  will  be  so  aevcR" 
critical  as  not  to  like  It,  they  would  h»«e  fcctci 
well  pleased  with  it  as  myself,  had  they  sw* 
face  of  the  pretty  scribe. 


*  MR.  SPECTATOB,  «  toodM,  S»».  T^ 

•  You  are  always  ready  to  receive  aay  mefci  ■• 
or  proposal,  and  such,  I  bdieve,  yoa  uiH  ^^ 
one  that  may  pot  you  io  a  way  to  empio}  tfce^ 
idle  part  of  the  kingdpm;  I  asean  thtf  ^  - 
mankind  who  are  known  by  the  Basse  of  w  •* 
men's  men,  or  faeaax,  fte.    Mr.  SpictsiBr.  ^ 
are  sensible  these  pretty  ^cntleaBea  mt  "•*■•[ 
for  any  manly  ouployBseots,  and  for  wnt  f  ►^ 
ness  are  ofkea  as  sack  in  tbe 
Now  what  I  propose  is  liita«s 
in  fashion,  which  has  beea  foaad 
aniusemeat,  that  yoa  will 
geotleaien  asjMaetWag  that  wmj 
to  the  Uidics  they  adalre.    Aad 
consistent  with  any  gaawy  or  el 
it  may  be  done  in  the  play^boase,  !■  tkdr 
at  the  tea-table,  and  in  short  in  aU  pbco  ^^ 
they  come  for  the  sake  of  the  todi»  t**^  * 
chnreh,  be  pleased  to  fsrbid  it  thm  Mf^ 
mistake^  it  will  be  ewily  ooaspHcd  ««-  '^  * 
besides  an  employ  nest  thst  allows^  at  «e  v  ^ 
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he  fair  sex,  of  many  graces^  which  will  make  Che 
eaax  more  readUy  come  into  i(  $  it  shows  a  white 
and  and  diamond  rini^  to  pvat  advantage;  It 
ntve?  the  eyes  at  full  liberty  to  he  employed  as 
«rorr,  at  also  the  thoaghts  and  the  tongue.  In 
tort,  it  fleemB  in  every  respect  so  proper,  that  it  it 
eedlrst  to  orge  it  further,  by  speaking  of  the  sa- 
isfaction  these  male  knotten  will  find,  when  they 
*e  their  work  mixed  ap  in  a  fringe,  and  worn  by 
ie  fair  lady  for  whom  and  wiUi  whom  it  was 
one.  Truly,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  cannot  bat  be 
leased  I  have  hit  upon  something  that  these  geo- 
lemen  are  capable  of;  for  it  is  sad  so  considerable 
part  of  the  kingdom  (I  mean  for  ninnbera)  should 
e  of  no  manner  of  use.  I  shall  not  trouble  yon 
irtber  at  this  time,  but  only  to  say,  that  I  am  al- 
ra}s  your  reader,  and  genemlly  yoor  admirer, 

*  c.  B. 
'  P.  S.  The  sooner  these  fine  gentlemen  are  set 
»  work  the  better ;  there  being  at  this  time  sev^ 
al  fine  fringes,  that  only  stay  for  more  hands.* 

I  shall  in  the  next  place  present  my  reader  with 
he  desertption  of  a  set  of  men  who  are  common 
Doa^^h  in  the  world,  though  I  do  not  remember 
bat  I  have  yet  taken  notice  of  them,  as  they  are 
raws  in  the  following  letter. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

StircE  yoQ  have  lately,  to  so  good  purpose,  eo- 
irf^cd  upon  conjugal  love.  It  is  to  be  hoped  yon 
rill  discoora^  every  practice  that  rather  pro- 
eeds  from  a  regard  to  interest,  than  to  happiness, 
bw  you  cannot  but  observe,  that  most  of  our  fine 
oting  Lidies  readily  fall  in  with  the  direction  of 
lie  graver  sort,  to  retain  in  their  service  by  some 
mail  encouragement  as  great  a  nomber  as  they 
an  of  superonmerary  and  insignificant  fellows, 
rhich  they  use  like  whtfflers,  anid  commonly  call 
'  shoeing  bonis,*'  These'  are  never  designed  to 
mow  the  length  of  the  foot,  but  only,  when  a  good 
^Srr  comes,  to  whet  and  spur  him  up  to  the  point. 
Vay,  it  is  the  opinion  of  that  grave  lady.  Madam 
klatchwell,  that  it  is  absolutely  convenient  for 
!very  prudent  family  to  have  several  of  these  im* 
rfementa  about  the  house,  to  clap  on  as  occasion 
erves ;  and  that  every  spark  ought  to  produce  a 
ertilicate  of  bis  being  a  shoeing  born  before  he  be 
tdniitted  as  a  shoe.  A  certain  lady,  whom  I  could 
iame,  if  ft  was  necessary,  has  at  present  more 
hoetog  horns  of  all  sixes,  countries,  and  colours,  in 
ler  service,  than  ever  she  had  new  shoes  in  her 
ife.  I  have  known  a  woman  make  use  of  a  shoe- 
ng  horn  for  several  years,  and,  finding  him  nn- 
uccessfol  in  that  fnnction,  convert  htm  at  length 
nto  a  shoe.  I  am  mistaken  if  your  friend,  Mr. 
V^ilKam  Honeycomb,  was  not  a  cast  shoeing  horn 
«fore  his  late  marriage.  As  for  myself,  I  most 
irankly  declare  to  you,  that  I  have  been  an  er- 
am  shoeing  horn  for  above  these  twenty  years.  I 
erved  ray  first  mistress  in  that  capacity  above  five 
»f  the  number  before  she  was  shod.  I  confess, 
bough  she  had/nany  who  made  their  applications 

0  her,  I  always  thought  myself  the  bebt  shoe  in 
ler  shop ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  month  before  her 
narriage  that  I  discovered  what  I  was.  This  had 
ike  to  have  broke  my  heart,  and  raised  such  sus- 
>ictotts  in  me,  that  I  told  the  next  I  made  love  to, 
ipon  receiving  some  unkind  usage  from  her,  that 

1  began  to  look  upon  mjy  self  as  no  more  than  her 
hoeing  horn.  Upon  which,  my  dear,  who  was  a 
roquette  in  her  nature,  told  me  I  was  hypochon* 
Iriacal,  and  that  I  might  as  well  look  upon  my* 
iHf  to  l>e  ao  egg,  or  a  pipkin.    But  in  a  very 


short  time  after  she  gave  me  to  know  that  I  was 
not  mistaken  in  myself.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
recount  to  yon  the  life  of  ad  unlbriunaCe  shoeing 
horn ;  or  1  might  entertain  yon  with  a  very  Kmg 
and  melancholy  relation  of  my  suffering.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  think,  sir,  it  would  very  well  become 
a  man  in  your  poiti  to  determine  in  what  cases  a 
woman  may  be  allowed  with  hoaonr  to  makeasA 
of  a  shoeing  bom,  as  also  to  declare  whether  a 
maid  on  this  side  five-and-twenty,  or  a  widow  wha 
has  not  been  three  years  ia  that  state,  a»y  be 
granted  such  a  privilege,  with  other  diflMulties 
which  will  naturally  occur  to  you  upon  that  sub- 
ject. '  I  am,  sm, 

'  with  the  most  profound  veneration, 

•  Yoon,  Ac' 

ADDISOV.  O9 
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Tit  fxn  ya^  yt*^  Wfjuf- 

ARAT. 

For  we  are  bis  o&prinf . 

ActssvU. 


<  TO  TBE  SPECTATOR. 


SIR, 


<  It  has  been  usual  to  remind  penons  of  rank,  on 
great  occasions  in  life,  of  their  race  aad  quality, 
and  to  what  expectations  they  were  bom ;  that  by 
considering  what  is  worthy  of  them,  they  may  be 
withdrawn  from  soean  pursuits,  and  encouraged  to 
laudable  undertakings.  This  is  turning  nobility  in- 
to a  principle  of  virtue,  and  making  it  productive 
of  merit,  as  it  is  understood  to  have  been  originally 
a  reward  of  it. 

*  If  Is  for  the  like  reason,  I  imagine,  that  yoa 
have  in  some  of  your  speculations  asserted  to  your 
readers  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  But  you 
cannot  be  insensible  that  this  is  a  controverted  doc- 
trine }  there  are  authors  who  consider  human  na- 
ture in  a  very  dilferent  view,  and  books  of  maximt 
have  been  written  to  ohow  the  falsity  of  all  human 
virtues  *.  The  reflectbns  which  are  made  on  this 
subject  usually  take  some  tiucture  from  the  tempers 
and  characters  of  those  that  make  them.  Politi- 
cians can  resolve  the  moit  shining  actions  among 
men  into  artifice  and  design;  others,  who  are 
soured  by  discontent,  repulses,  or  ill-utiige,  are  apt 
to  mistake  their  spleen  for  philosophy;  men  of 
profligate  lives,  and  such  as  find  themselves  inca- 
pable of  rising  to  any  distinction  among  their  fel- 
low-creatures, are  for  pulling. down  idl  appear- 
ances of  merit  which  seem  to  upbraid  them :  and 
satirists  describe  nothing  but  deformity.  From  all 
these  hands  we  have  such  draughts  of  mankind  as 
are  represented  in  those  burlesque  pictures  which 
the  Italians  call  caricaturas ;  where  the  art  consists 
in  preserving,  amidst  distorted  proportions  and 
aggravated  features,  some  distinguishing  likenesi  of 
the  person,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  transform 
the  most  agreeable  beauty  into  the  most  odious 
monster. 

*  It  is  very  disini^ennous  to  level  the  best  of  mad- 
kind  with  the  wont,  and  for  the  faults  of  particu- 
lars to  degrade  the  whole  species.  Such  methods 
tend  riot  only  to  remove  a  man's  good  opinion  of 
others,  but  to  destroy' that  reverence  for  himself, 

*  R«ffezlon«  et  Masime*  Morsles  de  M.  Ic  Due  dc  la  llochtf- 
foucattlL  idinon  de  L'EdcUm  lays  of  Rocbefoucautt,  **  Uat 
he  bad  no  uiorc  belief  in  virtncs  tban  b«  had  io  ghosts." 
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r\  bich  is  a  gremt  guard  of  ioDocence,  and  a  spring 
•r  Tirtue; 

*  It  Is  (rtie  indeed  tbat  there  are  surprising  mii- 
tiires  of  beauty  and  deformity,  of  wisdom  and  folly, 
virtue  and  Tlce,  in  the  boman  malce  $  sucb  a  dis- 
parity is  found  among  numbers  of  tbe  same  Icind, 
and  every  Hidividual  in  some  instances,  or  at  some 
times,  is  so  unequal  to  himself^  that  man  seems  to 
be  the  most  wavering  and  inconsistent  being  in  the 
whole  creation*  So  tbat  tbe  question  in  morality 
eoncerning  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  may  at  first 
light  appear  like  some  difficult  questions  in  natural 
philosophy,  in  which  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
seem  to  be  of  equal  strength.  But,  as  I  began 
with  considering  this  point  as  It  relates  to  action, 
1  shall  here  borrow  an  admirable  reflection  from 
Bfonsieur  Paschal,  which  I  think  sets  it  in  its  pro- 
per light. 

*'  It  is  of  dangerous  consequence,'*  says  he,  **  to 
represent  to  man  how  near  he  is  to  the  level  of 
lieasts,  without  showing  him  at  the  same  time  his 
greatness.  It  is  likewise  dangerous  to  let  him  see 
his  greatness  without  his  meanness.  It  is  more  dan- 
gerous yet  to  leave  him  ignorant  of  either;  but 
very  beneficial  that  he  should  be  made  sensible  of 
both."  Wfiatevpr  imperfections  we  may  have  in 
our  nature,  it  is  the  business  of  religion  and  virtue 
to  rectify  them,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  our  pre- 
sent state.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  no  small  encou- 
ragement to  generous  minds  to  consider,  that  we 
shall  put  them  all  oif  with  our  mortality.  That  sub- 
lime manner  of  salutatiou  with  which  the  Jews  ap- 
proached their  kings, 

,  **  O  k&nb  liv«  for  ever  i" 

» 

may  be  addressed  to  the  lowest  and  most  despised 
mortal  among  Ui»,  under  all  the  infirmities  and  dis- 
tresses with  which  we  see  him  surrounded.  And 
whoever*beUcves  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  will 
Dot  need  a  better  argument  for  the  dignity  of  hb 
nature,  nor  a  stronger  incitement  to  actions  suitable 
to  it. 

M  am  naturally  led  by  this  reflection  to  a  sub- 
ject I  have  already  touched  upon  In  a  former  let- 
ter, and  cannot  without  pleasure  call  to  mind  the 
thoughts  of  Cicero  to  this  purpose,  in  the  close  of 
his  book  concerning  old  age.  Every  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  his  writings  will  remember  that 
the  elder  Cato  is  introduced  in  that  discourse  as  the 
Speaker,  and  Scipio  and  Lelius  as  his  auditore. 
This  venerable  person  is  represented  looking  for- 
ward as  it  were  from  tlie  verge  of  extreme  old 
age  into  a  future  state,  and  rising  into  a  contempla- 
tion on  tbe  unperishable  part  of  his  nature,  and  its 
existence  after  death.  1  shall  collect  part  of  his 
discourse.  And  as  you  have  formerly  offered  some 
arguments  for  tbe  soul's  immortality,  agreeable 
both  to  reason  and  the  Christian  doctrine,  I  believe 
your  readers  will  not  be  displeased,  to  see  how  the 
same  great  truth  shines  in  the  pomp  of  the  Roman 
eloquence. 

••  This,"  says  Cato,  •*  is  my  firm  persuasion,  that 
since  the  human  soul  exerts  itself  with  so  great  ac- 
tivity; since  it  has  such  a  remembrance  of  the 
past,  sucb  a  concern  for  the  futnre ;  since  it  Is  en- 
riched with  so  many  arts,  sciences,  and  discoveries; 
it  is  impossible  but  the  Bei^g  which  contains  all 
these  must  be  immortal.         ^ 

•*  The  elder  Cyrus  ♦,  just  before  his  death,  is  re- 
presented by  Xenophon  speaking  after  this  man- 
ner :  *  Think  not,  my  dearest  children,  that  when 
I  depart  from  you  I  bhall  be  no  more ;  but  remein- 

•  SwCwn!.  IP  9$. 


ber,  that  my  soul,  even  while  I  lived 
was  invisible  to  you ;  yet  by  my  adioos  \m  •  * 
sensible  It  existed  in  this  body.     Believe  U  ik«-- 
fore  existing  still,  though  it  be  still  naieek   ii- » 
quickly  would  the  honours  of  iUosCrioas  neo  pc« 
after  death,  if  their  souls  pcffiwiacd  ooUit;  » 
preserve  their  fame!  For  my  own  part,  I  ir.-* 
could  think  that  the  soul  wUlc  m  a  mortal  Iw  < 
lives,  but  when  departed  out  of  it  dies :  orika;  > 
consciousness  is  lost  when  it  is  disckai^Bd  om  0/  ^ 
unconscious  habitation.     But  wlieo  it  is  frer4  b^ 
all  corporeal  alliances,  then  it  tmly  exW>t!».    1» 
ther,  since  the  human  frame  is  broken  by  6ei^ 
tell  us  what  becomes  of  its  parts  ?  It  ia  vtaibl*^* 
ther  the  materials  of  other  beingi  are  trai  4MU<^ 
namely,  to  the  source  from  wheoce  they  hd4  tkn 
birth.    The  soul  alone,  nettkcr  preMSit  mt  ^« 
parted,  is  the  object  of  our  eyes.* 

'^  Thus  Cyrus.  But  to  proceed.  No  oor  >^ 
persuade  me,  Scipio,  (hat  your  worthy  &tbrr,  #1 
your  grandfathers  Paulus  and  Africaoos  m  .1*.- 
caoiis  his  father  or  uncle,  or  many  ocbcr  tiieJn^ 
men  whom  I  need  ni«t  name,  performed  w  ■«■ 
actions  to  be  remembered  by  posterity,  iiii:jj 
being  sensible  that  futurity  was  their  right*  Atu^ 
if  I  may  be  allowed  an  old  man^s  privil^r  u  « 
speak  of  myself,  do  you  think  I  would  ^tv  <» 
dured  the  fatigue  of  so  many  wearisome  da^f  b1 
nights,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  if  I  iaaifwl 
that  the  same  boundary  which  is  set  to  my  lite  lm 
terminate  my  glory  ?  Were  it  not  more  dc^nbif  •• 
have  worn  out  my  days  in  ease  and  traoqait- 
free  from  labour,  and  without  csaiilatioB  ?  6*.  t 
know  not  bow,  my  soul  has  always  raMti  u< . 
and  looked  forward  on  futurity,  in  this  t im  .  4 
expectation,  that  when  it  shall  depart  out  of  i  > 
it  shall  then  live  for  ever;  and  if  this  iicrr  t 
true,  that  the  mind  is  immortal,  the  soob  of  fkr 
most  worthy  would  not  above  ail  others  h^ie  \k 
strongest  impulse  to  glory. 

**  What  besides  this  b  the  cause  that  the  «.« 
men  die  with  the  greatest  equanimity,  the  ipi«r-^ 
with  the  greatest  concern  ?  Does  it  not  yeen  iir 
those  minds  which  have  the  most  eateo«ive  w^t 
foresee  they  are  removing  to  a  happier  oioditA, 
which  those  of  a  narrow  sight  do  not  percd*^  -  U 
for  my  part,  am  transported  with  the  hope  ef  #*> 
ing  your  ancestors,  whom  I  have  honoartd  u^ 
loved,  and  am  earnestly  desirous  of  meettof  r  • 
only  those  excellent  persons  whom  1  have  im»«^ 
but  those  too  of  whom  1  have  beard  and  m^*^' 
of  whom  I  myself  have  written  i.  nor  would  l^Ce- 
tained  from  so  pleasing  a  journey.    O  happj  ti}* 
when  I  shall  escape  from  this  crowd,  tki»  kaf  ^ 
pollution,  and  be  admitted  to  that  divlae  asraWf 
of  exalted  spirits !  When  I  shall  go  not  oaly  to  om 
great  persons  I  have  named,  but  to  ssy  Cats*  mj 
son,  than  whom  a  better  man  was  never  bsrSfMi 
whose  funeral  rites  I  myself  perfonaed,  v^<« 
he  ought  rather  to  have  attended  miae.    Yet  i» 
not  his  soul  deserted  me,  but,  seemiag  toasttat^ 
a  look  on  me,  is  gone  before  to  those  hshtfir»— 
to  which  it  was  sensible  I  should  follow  hiau  ^ 
though  I  might  appear  to  have  bocue  s)  Ita  ••> 
courage,  I  was  not  unaffected  with  it;  hut  I  <«* 
forted  myself  in  tbe  assurance,  that  it  wesM  9^  ^ 
long  before  we  should  meet  aipaio,  and  he  div«css 
no  more.*'  *  |  am,  siUa  a<* 

BKIGflES. 


*•  *  I  question  not  but  my  reader  will  br  nn 
much  pleased  to  hear  that  tue  genUcmas  vhs  i» 
obliged  the  worid  aith  Che  forcgoiiv  l^turr.  sd 
who  -was  the  author  of  the  810th ■*^'*  • 
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he  InnDortalify  of  the  Sool,  the  976th  on  Yirtoe 
n  Distresi,  the'flS&tb  on.Conju^dl  Lotc,  and  two 
»r  three  other  very  fine  ones  amooi;  tko$e  which 
m  not  lettered  at  the  end,  will  soon  publiiih  a  noble 
Ntem,  entitled  An  Ode  to  the  Creator  of  the 
rt^orld,  occasioned  by  the  Fragments  of  Orpheot. 
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Ultra 


Sinem  tendere  cpu$. 


HOB.  8tt.  i.  L  S.  Tcr.  1. 


To  launch  beyond  all  bounds. 

IcRpans  is  so  much  the  life  of  stories,  that  every 
•oe  aims  at  it  who  endeavoors  to  please  by  teiUng 
hem.  Smooth  delivery,  an  clcpnt  choice  of  words, 
ind  a  dweet  arrangement,  are  all  beaotifyiog  graces, 
nit  not  the  particnlan  in  this  point  of  cooTenation 
rhich  either  long  command  the  attention,  or  strike 
rith  the  violence  of  a  sadden  passion,  or  occasion 
be  bunt  of  laughter  which  accompanies  humonr. 

ha?e  sometimes  fancied  that  the  mind  is  In  this 
ase  like  a  traveller  who  sees  a  fine  seat  in  haste ; 
le  acknowledges  the  delightfaloess  of  a  walk  set 
rith  regularity,  but  would  be  uneasy  if  he  were 
•bilged  to  pass  it  over,  when  the  first  view  had  let 
lim  into  all  its  beauties  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

However,  a  knowledge  of  the  success  which  sto- 
ies  will  bave  when  they  are  attended  with  a  turn 
»f  surprise,  as  it  has  happily  made  the  characters 
»f  !)6ine,  so  has  it  also  beeu  the  ruin  of  (he  charac- 
en  of  others.  There  is  a  set  of  men  who  outrage 
ruth,  instead  of  affecting  us  with  a  manner  in  tell- 
ng  it ;  who  overleap  the  line  of  probability,  that 
hey  may  be  seen  to  move  out  of  the  common  road; 
ind  endeavour  only  to  make  their  hearers  stare  by 
mposing  upon  thefn  with  a  kind  of  nonsense  against 
be  philosophy  of  nature,  or  such  a  heap  of  won- 
lers  told  upon  their  own  knowledge,  as  it  is  not 
tkely  ooe  roan  should  have  ever  met  with. 

1  have  been  led  to  this  observation  by  a  com* 
lany  into  which  I  fell  accidentally.  The  subject 
»f  antipathies  was  a  proper  field  wherein  such 
aUe  Hirprisers  might  expatiate,  and  there  were 
hose  present  who  appeared  very  fond  to  show  it 
o  its  full  extent  of  traditional  history.  Some  of 
hem,  in  a  learned  manner,  offered  to  our  consi- 
leration  the  miraculous  powers  which  the  cffluvi.> 
ims  of  cheese  have  over  bodies  whose  pores  are 
I'ttposed  to  receive  them  in  a  noxious  manner; 
rthcrs  gave  an  account  of  such  who  could  indeed 
>ear  the  sight  of  cheese,  but  not  the  taste ;  for 
«rhich  they  brought  a  reason  from  the  milk  of  their 
limes.  Others  again  discoursed,  without  endea- 
•ouring  at  reasons,  concerning  an  unconquerable 
iversion  which  some  stomachs  have  against  a  joint 
)f  meat  when  it  is  whole,  and  the  eager  inclina^ 
tioQ  they  have  for  it  when  by  its  being  cut  up  tho 
diape  which  had  affected  them  is  altered.  From 
lience  they  passed  to  eels,  then  to  parsnips,  and  so 
from  ooe  aversion  to  another,  until  we  had  worked 
Bp  ourselves  to  such  a  pitch  of  complaisance,  that 
Khen  the  dinner  was  to  come  in  we  inquired  the 
name  of  every  dbh,  and  hoped  it  would  be  no  of- 
fence to  any  in  company,  before  it  was  admitted. 
^Vhen  we  had  sat  down,  this  civility  among  us 
(unied  the  discoune  from  eatables  to  other  sorts  of 
aversions ;  and  the  eternal  cat,  which  plagues  every 
conversation  of  this  nature,  began  then  to  engross 
the  subject.  One  had  sweated  at  the  sight  of  it, 
suother  had  smelled  it  oat  as  it  lay  concMled  in  a 


very  distant  cupboard ;  and  he  who  crowned  thm 
whole  set  of  these  stories,  reckoned  up  the  number 
of  times  in  which  it  had  occasioned  him  to  swoon 
away.  *  At  last,*  says  he,  '  that  you  mi|y  all  bo 
satisfied  of  my  invincible  aversion  to  a  cat,  1  shall 
give  an  unanswerable  instance: — As  I  was  going 
through  a  street  of  London,  where  I  never  had 
been  until  then,  I  felt  a  general  damp  and  faint- 
ness  all  over  me,  which  I  could  not  tell  how  to  ac- 
count for,  until  I  chanced  to  cast  my  eyes  upwards, 
and  found  that  I  was  passing  under  a  sign-post  o« 
which  the  picture  of  a  cat  was  hung.' 

The  extravagance  of  this  turn  in  the  way  of  sur- 
prise, gave  a  «top  to  the  talk  we  had  been  carrying 
on.  Some  were  silent  because  they  doubted,  and 
others  because  they  were  conquered  in  their  owo 
way;  so  that  the  gentleman  had  opportunity  to 
press  the  belief  of  it  upon  us,  and  let  us  see  that 
he  was  rather  exposing  himself  than  ridicnliag 
others. 

I  must  freely  own  that  I  did  not  all  this  while 
disbelieve  every  thing  that  was  said  ;  but  yet  I 
thought  some  in  the  company  had  been  endeavoor- 
ing  who  should  pitch  the  bar  furthest  f  that  it  had 
for  some  time  been  a  measuring  cast,  and  at  last 
my  friend  of  the  cat  and  sign-post  had  thrown  be- 
yond them  all. 

I  then  considered  the  manner  in  which  this  story 
had  been  received,  and  the  possibility  that  it  might 
have  passed  for  a  jest  upon  others,  if  he  had  not 
hiboored  against  himself.  From  hence,  thought  1, 
there  are  two  ways  which  the  well-bred  world  ge* 
nerally  takes  to  correct  such  a  practice,  when  tSej 
do  not  think  fit  to  contradict  it  flatly. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  general  silence,  which  I 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  Interpret  in  his  own 
behalf.  It  b  often  the  effect  of  pnidence  in  avoid- 
ing a  quarrel,  when  they  see  another  drive  so  fast 
that  there  is  no  stopping  him  without  being  ma 
against ;  and  but  very  seldom  the  effect  of  weakness 
in  believing  suddenly.  The  generality  of  mankind 
are  not  so  grossly  ignorant,  as  some  overbearing 
spirits  would  persuade  themselves;  and  if  the  au- 
thority of  a  character  or  a  caution  against  danger 
make  us  suppress  our  opinions,  yet  neither  of  these 
are  of  force  enough  to  suppress  our  thoughts  of 
them.  If  a  man  who  has  endeavoured  to  amuse 
his  company  with  improbabilities  could  but  look 
into  their  minds,  he  would  find  that  they  imagine 
he  lightly  esteems  of  their  sense  when  he  thinlu  to 
impose  upon  them,  and  that  he  is  less  esteemed  by 
them  for  his  attempt  in  doing  so.  His  endeavour 
to  glory  at  their  expense  b^:omes  a  ground  of 
quarrel,  and  the  scora  and  indifference  with  which 
they  entertain  it  begins  the  immediate  punishment i 
and  indeed  (if  we  should  go  no  further)  silence,  or 
a  negligent  indifference,  has  a  deeper  way  of 
wounding  than  opposition,  because  opposition  pro- 
ceeds from  an  anger  that  has  a  sort  of  generous  sen- 
timent for  the  adversary  mingling  along  with  it, 
while  it  shows  that  there  is  some  esteem  in  your 
mind  for  him :  in  short,  that  you  think  him  worth 
while  to  contest  with.  But  silence,  or  a  negligent 
indifference,  proceeds  from  anger,  mixed  with  m 
scorn  that  shows  another  he  is  thought  by  yon  too 
contemptible  to  be  regarded. 

The  other  method  which  the  world  has  taken  for 
correctinc  this  practice  of  false  surprise,  is  to  over- 
shoot such  talkers  in  their  own  bow,  or  to  raise  the 
story  with  further  degrees  of  impossibility, and  set 
up  for  a  voucher  to  them  in  such  a  manner  as  must 
let  them  see  they  stand  detected.  Thus  I  have 
heiCrd  a  discourse  was  once  managed  upon  the  ef- 
fects of  feaft    One  of  the  company  had  given  an 
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account  bow  U  had  tortied  hb  fri<snd'i  bair  gtey  in 
a  night,  wbile  the  terror^  of  a  fihjpwreck  encom- 
paaiid  hini.  Another,  (akioK  the  hint  from  hence, 
began  upon  hit  own  kdawle<i^  (o  enlarge  hU  in< 
itancet  of  the  like  nature  to  such  a  number^  that  it 
was  not  probable  be  could  ever  have  met  with 
them :  and  as  he  still  grounded  these  upon  different 
cansei  for  the  sake  of  Tariety,  it  might  seem  at  last, 
from  his  share  of  the  convemtion,  almost  Impos- 
sible that  any  one  who  can  feel  Che  passion  of  fear 
should  all  his  life  escape  so  common  an  effect  of  it. 
By  this  time  some  of  the  company  grew  negligent, 
or  desirous  to  contradict  himj  but  one  rebuked  the 
rest  with  an  appearance  of  severity,  and,  with  the 
known  old  story  in  bis  hood,  assured  them  they 
need  not  scrapie  to  believe  that  the  fear  of  any 
thing  can  make  a  maa*s  hair  grey,  since  he  knew 
one  whose  periwig  had  suffered  so  by  it.  Thus  he 
stopped  the  talk,  and  made  them  easy.  Thus  is 
the  same  method  taken  to  bring  us  to  shame,  which 
we  fondly  take  to  increase  our  character.  It  b  in- 
deed a  kind  of  mimicry,  by  which  another  pots  on 
our  air  of  conversation  to  show  ua  to  ourselves.  He 
seems  to  look  ridicnloos  before  you,  that  you  may 
remember  how  near  a  resemblance  you  bear  to  him, 
or  that  yoQ  may  know  that  he  will  not  lie  under 
the  imputation  of  believing  you.  Then  it  is  that 
you  are  struck  dumb  imnediately  with  a  conscien- 
tious shame  for  what  you  have  been  saying.  Then 
it  is  that  you  are  inwardly  grieved  at  tile  sentiments 
which  you  cannot  but  percdve  others  entertain  con- 
cerning you.  In  short,  you  an  against  yourself  f 
the  la^  of  the  company  runs  against  yon ;  the 
censuring  world  It  obliged  to  you  for  that  triumph 
which  you  have  allowed  them  at  yoor  own  ex- 
pence  f  aad  troth,  which  you  have  iiynred,  his  a 
neaK  way  of  being  revenged  on  you*  when  by  the 
bare  repetition  of  your  story  yoa  become  a  frequent 
diveision  for  the  public. 

*  MB.  snCTATOR, 

*  Tbb  other  day  walking  in  Pancres  cbnrcb-yard,  I 
tboaght  of  your  paper  wherein  you  mention  epi- 
taphs*, and  am  of  opinion  this  has  a  thought  in  it 
worth  being  comanmicated  to  your  readen. 

**  Here  innoeeDCC  and  beauty  lies,  wboie  bretth 
Wns  snatch'd  by  earlf ,  not  tiothneljr  death. 
Hence  did  ake  fo^  just  ■■  she  did  begia 
Sorrow  to  knoir,  before  «h(  knew  to  sin. 
Death,  that  does  sfo  and  sorrow  thus  prevent 
Is  the  next  blessing  to  a  life  wen  spent.*' 


[Astribed  to  addhon.] 


*  I  aai.  aiRy 

*  Yoor  servant.' 


N'SSf.    TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  18,  1712. 


JSeUrodUa  tufOo. 


QUA  GEtnJS. 


Be  they  betciocUtes. 

*  va.  f  racTAToa, 
*  I  AM  a  young  widow  of  good  fortone  and  family, 
Mid  Just  come  to  town ;  where  I  find  I  have  clusters 
of  pretty  fellows  come  already  to  visit  me,  some 
dying  with  hopes,  others  with  fears,  though  they 
never  saw  me.  Now  what  I  would  beg  of  yon 
would  be  to  know  whether  I  may  renture  to  use 
these  pert  fellows  with  the  same  freedom  as  I  did 
ray  country  acquaintance.  I  deftlre  your  leave  to 
uie  them  as  to  me  shall  seem  meet,  without  impo> 

••isl9«^90k»,177,a23,aod59». 


tation  of  a  jilt  i  for  since  I  aMke  dedaratios  :- 
not  one  of  them  shall  have  me,  I  tbiafc  I  oaflt  •• 
be  allowed  the  liberty  of  inmlting  tteae  m^h\r 
the  Taoitv  to  beHeve  it  is  in  their  power  t»  waU 
me  break  that  resolution*    Thent  are  «chaeb  te 
learning  to  use  foils,  f  reqncMted  bj  ikam  abu  atie 
design  to  fight  $  and  (his  oseless  way  of  aink;  . 
the  heart,  without  design  to  waond  it  oo  rnhn 
side,  is  the  play  with  which  I  am  resolved  tad'Yo- 
myself.  The  man  who  ptMeads  to  wia,  I  Aiii  w 
like  him  who  comes  into  a  feneiog-aclMM4  to  yA 
a  qoarrel.    I  hope  upon  this  foaodatioo  T<m  « . 
give  me  the  free  me  of  the  natatal  and  u.  ic« 
force  of  my  eyes,  looks,  and  gestares.    As  for  <» 
bal  promises,  i  will  make  none,  bat  shall  hxir  r« 
mercy  on  the  conceited  interpreters  of  claocA&i« 
motions.  I  am  partleaterly  skilled  ia  the 
eye,  and  the  lecovery  into  a  saddca  fall 
away  again,  at  yoa  atty  have  sees  lOMrtimn  in-- 
tised  by  ns  couatry  beaatiet  btjawJ  all  thtt  ym 
have  observed  in  coorts  aad  citica.    Add  to  tfcv 
sir,  that  1  have  a  raddy  beedlcns  look,  wb«^  c» 
vers  artifice  the  best  of  any  tbiac.    Tboagb  1  m 
dance  very  well,  I  affect  a  tottsmsg  aotaagM  »v 
of  walking,  by  which  1  appear  aa  easy  prev  <  mi 
never  eaert  myintiactcd  chanm^  aoiil  raodl 
have  eagagcd  a  porsaer.    Be  pleaaedi  sir,  to  ft  a 
tbb  letter,  which  wlB  certaialy  be|pa  Ike  tkur^ 
a  rich  widow.  The  many  foldtn^p,  eocaipes,  rvcvi-. 
aad  doublings,  which  I  make,  I  alnll  nom  ciac  » 
time  canmiaaicate  to  yon,  for  the  better  immiLum 
of  all  females,  who  set  op,  like  hk,  for  ndscac 
the  present  eaorbitani  power  aad  iasnlcors  ft 

'I 
*Yoar 


fcra  liovcLv. 


'  DBAS  Ma.  SPSCTATOa, 

'  I  iiBrnm  npon  your  profemed  renpact  for 
love,  for  your  Immediately  ana w  ei  lag  the  detip  c 
this  letter  i  which  Is  ao  other  than  to  lay  belsrf  » 
world  the  severity  of  certata  pareats,  who  desire  f- 
suspend  the  marriage  of  a  discreet  yoaag  wooaa  •> 
eighteen,  three  yean  longer  for  no  alker  raaoa  l« 
that  of  her  beiag  too  young  to  enter  into  tec 
As  to  the  consideratioD  of  richea,  my 
are  such,  that  I  cannot  be  suspected  to  make  b«  k 
dresses  to  ber  on  such  low  omtives  at  aTarice  or  as: 
tioo.  lfeverinooceaee,wit,aadbeaoty,aBiietfthrr 
Mtmost  charms,  they  have  in  her.   I  wish  yoa  «oc-' 
expatiate  a  little  on  this  subject,  aad'^a— * 
her  parents  that  it  may  be  frosa  Hv  vwy  m^- 
faction  of  baman  aatare  itself,  aad  aoi  '»af  ^ 
sonal  frailty  of  her  or  me,  that  oar  iadiatf-M 
baffled  at  present  may  alter ;  and  irbile  wr  are  rr^ 
ittg  with  oarselves  to  put  olf  tbe  eajoyoeat  gf  m 
prasflDt  paaions,  our  afiectioos  nay  d^aaft  ^^ 
objects  In  the  operatioa.    It  b  a  very  d<*<v 
sabject  to  talk  upon  |  bat  if  it  were  Vac  bmu^.  I 
am  in  hopes  it  woaM  give  tbe  naiiUfi  am«*»* 
some  reflection  that  migbt  expedite  oar  bipp*^ 
There  is  a  pomibility,  and  I  bope  1  ma;  <oi  -' 
without  imputation  of  imoMdestj  to  her  1  i^** 
with  tbe  highest  bonoar:  I  say  tbere  it  a  pMub^ 
lity  this  delay  may  be  as  |miafal  to  btr  am  «  ^ 
me ;  if  it  l>e  as  mocb,  it  mast  be  aiaia,  ^  no' 
of  the  severe  rules  the  sex  are  eader,  tobeies  ^ 
nied  oven  the  relief  of  complaint.     If  vm  v^r 
me  in  this,  and  I  succeed,  i  prnmiei  yoa  a  jher 
at  my  weddiag,  and  a  trtatmcat  lastaUr  t»  }«* 
spectatorial  dignity. 

*  Yoor  most  baaibie 


(Sappoicd  by  npaoiaa.] 


•aretMt 


^40. 


BIB, 


SFECTATOR. 
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I  TcsTKRDAT  teard  a  yooDg  genfleiiiaii,  that 
Doked  as  if  he  was  Joit  come  to  the  gQwa  aad  a 
carf,  apoo  cTil-fpeakingl  which  sobject  yoa  know 
Lrchbishop  HUotfloa  has  so  nobly  lauHlied  ia  aser- 
son  in  Ids  folio.  As  soon  as  ever  he  bad  named 
is  Itxty  and  had  opened  a  little  the  drift  of  his 
iscoarse,  I  was  In  great  hopes  ho  had  been  one  of 
If  Roger's  chaplains*.  I  have  conceited  so  great 
n  idea  of  the  charming  disconne  abore,  that  I 
Imold  have  thought  one  part  of  my  sabbath  very 
rell  spent  in  hearing  a  repetition  of  it.  Bat,  alas  I 
fr.  Spectator,  this  reverend  divine  gave  us  his 
race's  sermon,  and  jet  I  do  not  know  liow{  even 
,  that  I  am  sure  liave  read  it  at  least  twenty 
imes,  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  if,  and  was 
1  a  loss  sometimes  to  guess  what  the  man  aimed 
i,  lie  was  so  just  indeed  as  to  give  ns  all  the 
fads  and  the  subdivisions  of  the  sermon)  and 
orther  I  think  there  was  not  one  bcantifnl  thought 
Q  it  but  what  we  had.  But  then,  sir,  this  gentle- 
lao  made  so  many  pretty  additions  i  and  he  could 
ie>er  give  us  a  paragraph  of  the  sermon,  but  he 
ntnxluced  It  with  something  fihich  methought 
ookf  d  more  like  a  design  to  show  his  own  inge- 
laity,  than  to  instruct  the  people.  In  short,  he 
idded  and  curtailed  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
eird  me:  insomuch  that  I  conid  not  forbear  think- 
ing (what  t  confess  I  ought  not  to  have  thought  of 
n  10  holy  a  place)  that  this  young  spark  was  as 
ostty  blameable  as  Bullock  or  Penkethman,  when 
hey  mend  a  noble  play  of  Shakspeare  or  Jooson. 
l^ray,  sir,  take  thb  into  yonr  consideration ;  and, 
f  we  must  be  entertained  with  the  works  of  any  of 
hose  great  men,  desire  these  gentlemen  to  give 
hem  us  as  they  find  them,  that  so  when  we  read 
hem  to  oar  families  at  home,  they  may  the  better 
^member  they  have  beard  tiiem  at  church. 


SI  a. 


*  Your  bumble  servant.* 


[Supposed  by  bvohb.] 


VVMa  WEDNESDAY,  XOVEMBER  10, 1712. 

Non  deficit  aUtr. 

VIRG.  j£n.  Ti.  rer.  143. 

A  tcoood  b  not  wanting. 
'  Wa.  SPECTATOR, 

There  is  no  part  of  your  writings  which  1  have 
Q  more  esteem  than  your  criticism  upon  Milton, 
it  is  an  honoorable  and  candid  endeavour  to  set 
he  works  of  our  noble  writers  in  the  graceful  light 
nrhich  they  deserve.  You  will  lose  much  of  my 
Und  inclination  towards  you,  if  you  do  not  attempt 
titt  encomium  of  Spenser  also,  or  at  least  indulge 
oy  passion  for  that  charming  author  so  far  as  to 
print  the  loose  hints  1  now  give  you  on  that  sub- 
lect 

'  Spenser's  general  plan  is,  the  representation  of 
ux  virtues,  holiness,  temperance,  chastity,  friend- 
ihip,  juttttce,  and  courtesy,  in  six  legends  by  six 
i^crsong.  The  six  personages  arc  supposed,  under 
proper  allegories  suitable  to  their  respective  cha- 
racteii,  to  do  all  that  is  neceisary  for  the  full  ma- 
nifestation of  tke  respective  virtues  which  they  are 
lo  exert. 

*  These  one  might  undertake  to  show  under  the 
KTenU  beads  are  admirably  drawn ;  00  images  im- 

•  fie  N«  106. 
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r  proper,  asd  most  sdrprisingly  bcaatiftiL  The  R«d- 
cross  Knight  nios  throngh  the  whole  steps  of  the 
Christian  life  \  Guy  on  does  all  that  temperance  con 
possibly  require ;  Britomartis  (a  woman)  observes 
the  true  rules  of  nnalTcrted  chastity ;  Arthegal  is 
in  every  respect  of  life  strictly  and  wisely  just ; 
Calidore  is  nghtly  coorteoof. 

*  In  short,  in  Fairy-land,  where  knights-errant 
have  a  fall  scope  to  range,  and  to  do  even  what 
Ariostos  or  Orlandos  could  not  do  in  the  worid 
without  breaking  into  credibility,  Spenscr*s  knights 
have,  under  those  six  heads,  |lven  a  Ml\  and  truly 
poetical  system  of  Christian,  public,  and  low  life. 

*  His  legend  of  friendship  is  more  diffuse,  and 
yet  even  there  the  allegory  b  finely  drawn,  only 
the  heads  various  1  one  knight  cottld  not  there  sup- 
port all  the  parts. 

*  To  do  honour  to  his  country.  Prince  Arthur  Is 
an  nni venal  hero ;  in  holiness,  temperance,  chas- 
tity, and  justice,  super-excellent.  For  the  same 
reason,  and  to  compliment  Queen  Elizabeth,  Glo- 
riana,  queen  of  fairies,  whose  conrt  was  the  asylum 
of  the  oppressed,  represents  that  glorious  queen. 
At  her  commands  all  these  knights  set  forth,  and 
only  at  hen  the  Red-cross  Knight  destroys  the  dm- 

n,  Gnyon  overturns  the  Bower  of  Bliss,  Arthegal 
i.e.  Justice)  beats  down  Geryoneo  (i. e.  Philip  II. 
King  of  Spain)  to  rescue  Beige  (i.  e.  Holland),  and 
he  beats  the  Grantorto  (the  same  Philip  in  another 
light)  to  restore  Irena  (i.  e.  Peace  to  Europe.) 

'  Chastity  being  the  first  female  virtue,  Brito- 
■lartis  is  a  Briton ;  her  part  is  fine,  though  it  requires 
explication.  His  style  is  very  poetical;  no  puns, 
atfectations  of  wit,  forced  antitheses,  or  any  of 
that  low  tribe. 

*  His  old  words  are  all  true  Enelish,  and  numbers 
exquisite;  and  since  of  words  there  is  the  wmUa 
renascentur^  since  they  are  all  proper,  such  a  poem 
should  not  (any  more  than  Milton's)  consist  all  of 
it  of  common  ordinary  words.  See  instances  if 
descriptions. 

CauteUss  jealouty  in  Britomartiif  v.  6,  14,  la  Ut 

restUitnus, 

**  Like  fti  a  wayward  child,  whose  soun-ler  sleepe 

Is  broken  with  loiDe  fearful  dreaii\'s  affright. 

With  rroward  will  dolh  aet  himself  to  weep, 

Ne  can  be  ttili'd  for  all  bis  nurse's  might. 

But  kicks  and  squalls,  and  shnek>  for  tell  despits; 

Now  scratching  her,  and  her  loose  locks  misusing. 

Now  seeking  darkness,  aad  now  seeking  light  j 

Then  craving  Ruck,  and  theo-ihe  suck  refusing  .* 

Such  was  this  lady*s  loves  in  her  Luve's  fund  accusing.** 

CuriofUif  occanoned  byjeatousjf^  upoujocauion  ofh€r 
lover* s  abunce.     Ibid.  Stan,  S,  9. 

**  Then  as  she  looked  long,  at  bf>t  she  spy'd 

One  coming  towards  her  with  hasiy  speed. 

Well  weeu*d  she  then,  ere  him  she  plain  descry*d, 

That  it  was  one  sent  from  her  love  indeed : 

Whereat  her  heart  was  fiil'd  witli  hope  and  dread, 

Ne  would  she  stay  till  he  in  place  could  come. 

But  ran  to  mpet  him  forth  to  know  his  tidings  sommet 

Even  in  the  door  him  meeting,  «he  begun, 

*  And  where  is  he,  thy  lord,  and  how  far  hence  f 

Declare  at  once;  and  hath  he  lost  or  won'  *.** 

Care  and  his  house  are  described  tAtis,  iv.  6, 

0%Sf  «7*v,  %>«!. 

"  Not  far  away,  nor  meet  for  any  gocat. 

They  spy'd  a  little  cottage,  like  tome  poor  man's  nest. 

34. 

**  That  entering  In,  tbcy  found  the  good  man's  self. 

Full  busily  unto  his  work  ybent, 

Who  was  so  weet  a  wretched  wearish  elf, 

With  hollow  eye*  and  raw-bone  cheeks  (kr  spent, 

As  if  be  bad  In  priaoD  hmg  been  pcnu 
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SPECTATOR. 
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Fall  bltck  and  grietly  did  his  Aer  sppear, 
B<«inear*d  with  MDoke  tbmt  nigh  hU  cvcHiigbt  blent, 
With  rugged  benrd  tnd  hoary  ebany  nearc. 
The  which  he  never  wont  to  comb,  or  comely  shear. 

35. 

**  Rude  WIS  his  garment  and  to  rags  all  rent. 

No  better  had  he,  ne  for  better  cared  ; 

His  bllstred  hands  amongst  the  cinders  brent, 

And  fingera  filthy  with  long  nails  prepared. 

Right  fit  to  rend  the  food  on  which  he  fared. 

His  name  was  Care ;  a  blacksmith  by  his  trade, 

That  neither  day  nor  night  fiom  working  spared, 

Bui  to  small  purpose  iron  wedges  made : 

These  be  unquiet  thoughts  that  careful  minds  invade.*' 

'  Homer*!!  epithets  were  mach  admired  by  anti- 
quity :  see  what  great  justness  and  variety  there  is 
in  these  epithets  of  the  trees  in  the  forest,  where 
the  Red-cross  Knight  lost  Truth.  B.  I.  Cant.  i. 
Stan  8,  9. 

**  The  sailing  pine,,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall. 
The  vine-prop  elm,  the  poplar  never  dry. 
The  builder-oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all. 
The  asplne  good  for  staves,  the  cypress  funeral. 

9. 

<■  The  lavrel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors. 

And  poets  sage ;  the  fir  that  weepeth  still. 

The  willow  worn  of  fortom  paramours. 

The  yew  obedient  to  the  bender's  will, 

The  birch  for  shafts,  the  sallow  for  the  mill: 

The  myrrhe  sweet,  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound. 

The  wartlike  beech,  the  asb,  for  nothing  ill, 

Tne  fhiiiful  olive,  and  the  plantane  round. 

The  carver  holm,  the  maple  seldom  inward  sound.** 

*  I  shall  trouble  you  no  more,  but  desire  you  to 
let  mc  conclude  with  these  verses,  though  I  think 
they  have  already  been  quoted  by  you.  They  are 
directions  to  young  ladies  opprened  with  calumny, 
vi.  6,  14. 

<*  The  beat  (said  he)  that  I  can  yon  advise, 

Is  to  avoid  the  occasion  of  the  ill ; 

For  when  the  cause  whence  evil  doth  arise 

Removed  is,  the  etlect  surceasetb  still. 

Abstain  from  pleasure  and  restrain  your  will. 

Subdue  desire  and  bridle  loose  delight, 

Use  scanted  diet,  and  forbear  your  fill. 

Shun  secresy,  and  talk  in  open  sight; 

8o  shall  you  soon  repair  your  present  evil  plight" 

tTEKLFm  T. 

AOVERTISBMBNT. 

%*  Mr.  Taswell  undertakes  to  accomplish  persons  of  either 
iei,  above  the  age  of  14,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  by  their  at- 
tendance only  an  hour  a  day  lor  three  days  iu  a  week,  in 
three  months  time  from  his  fir»t  beginning  to  teach  them, 
though  they  never  learned  the  language  berbre ;  by  an  easy 
pleasant  method  not  requiring  much  study  or  pains,  free  from 
the  tedious  forms  of  schools,  not  in  the  least  ourtbensome  to 
the  memory,  tiresome  to  the  patience,  or  incompatible  with 
other  busiacsa,  3cc. 


N«  641.  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  20, 1712. 


Format  enim  natura  prius  noi  irUun  ad  omnem 
I'brtunarum  hahUum:  Juvni,  atU  imptllit  ad  tram; 
Mut  ad  huntutn  inatujTt  gravi  deduuit  tl  angU  : 
Pott  ^ert  animi  matui  xnttrprtte  lingua. 

HOR.  Ars  Poet  ver.  lOS. 

For  nature  forms  and  soften*  us  within. 
And  writes  our  fortune^s  changes  in  our  f^ce: 
Pleasure  euchant*,  impetuous  rage  transports. 
And  grief  dejects,  and  wnngs  the  tortur*d  soul : 
And  these  are  all  interpreted  by  speed). 

ROSCOMMON. 

Mt  friend  the  Templar,  whom  1  have  so  often 
mentioocd  in  these  writings,  having  determined  to 
lay  aside  his  poetical  studies,  in  order  to  a  closer 
pursuit  of  the  iawi  has  put  together,  as  a  farewell 


essay,  some  thoughts  concerniog  proai 
action,  which  be  haa  givca  me  leave  to 
to  the  public.  They  are  chiefly  collected  fnm  k- 
favourite  author,  Cicero,  who  b  ksowa  c*  b> 
been  an  intimate  friend  of  Roschis  tlie  actor,  ai& 
a  good  judge  of  dramatic  performances  i»  *^' 
as  the  most  eloquent  pleader  of  the  time  la  vL  . 
he  lived. 

Cicero  concludes  his  celebrated  books  Dt  0> 
(ore  with  some  precepts  forproooociatioo  aodaa  - 
without  which  part  he  affirms  thai  the  best  ocaa« 
in  the  world  can  never  succeed  ;  and  an  \wA\Stt^- 
one,  who  is  master  of  this,  shall  sain  mnch  grrsif 
applause.    *  What  could  make  a  stranger  inf^ 
sion,*  says  he,  '  than  those  ezdamatioos  of  (i«a.'- 
chu8.>— *'  Whither  shall  I  tora  ?  Wie<ch  ibu  1  ^ 
to  what  place  betake  myself?  Shall  I  go  to  tx* 
capitol!  Alas  I  it  is  overflowed  witb  nj  hrockri 
blood.    Or,  shall  I  retire  to  my  bonse  ?   1  ct  iirr> 
I  behold  my  mother  plunged   in  misery,  wcej*  : 
and  despairing  !**    These  breaks  and  tans  of  pzr 
sion.  It  seems,  were  sn  enforced  by  the  eye^  we. 
and  gesture  of  the  speaker,  that  his  very  eorv  -* 
could  not  refrain  from  tears.   *  I  insist,*  ss^sT*  *. 
*  upon  this  the  rather,  Itecanse  our  orators  "^  ••'' 
as  it  were  actors  of  the  truth  itacif,  haveqstrr^ 
this  manner  of  speaking  1  and  the  ptayers,  vis  at 
but  the  imitators  of  truth,  have  taken  it  «p.* 

I  shall  therefore  pursue  the  liint  he  ka^  ^t* 
given  me,  and  for  the  service  of  tbe  Briti&h  atrp  t 
shall  copy  some  ot  the  rules  which  this  grrat  P.«> 
roan  roaster  has  laid  down ;  yet  vi  itfaont  coot«i.* 
myself  nhully  to  his  thoughts  or  words:  aM!  -j 
adapt  this  essay  the  more  to  the  parpove  for  «l«) 
1  intend  it,  instead  of  the  examples  be  has  HBrmt 
in  this  discourse  out  of  the  ancient  tragediesi,  1  >^.i- 
make  use  of  parallel  passages  oiu  of  tbe  m^oa.  icW 
brated  of  our  own. 

The  design  of  art  is  to  assist  action  as  mnA  &> 
possible  in  the  rrpresentatioo  of  natare;  foi  t.- 
appearance  of  reality  is  tiiat  which  movey  ss  'c  1 
representations,  and  these  have  always  tbe  grvstfr 
force  the  nearer  they  approach  to  nature,  asd  ut 
less  they  show  of  imitation. 

Nature  hor»elf  has  assigned  to  every  emodas  c ' 
the  iroul  its  peculiar  ca^t  of  thr  countesaaor,  »"■ 
of  voice,  and  manner  of  gesture  {  aad  the  •&» 
person,  nil  the  features  of  the  face  aad  lom  .« 
liie  voire  answer,  like  strinp  upon  moMcal  ia<r«- 
ments,  to  the  impressions  made  ga  tbca  bi  ar 
mind.    I'hus  the  sounds  of  the  %oice,  accsrdiflc<' 
the  various  touchei  which  raise  them,  fmm  ck-» 
selves  into  an  acute  or  grave,  quick  or  slov,  ^^ 
or  soft  tone.    These  two  may  be  sabdividrd  l"- 
varioti»  kinds  of  tones,  as  the  identic,  the  rsL,'^ 
the  contracted,  the  diUuse,  the  contiaaBd,  the  ^ 
lemiitted,  the  broken,  abrupt,  wiodii^:,  w^-i- 
or  elevated.   Every  one  of  these  may  be  capie*'' 
with  art  and  judgment ;  and  all  supply  the  »<> ' 
as  colours  do  the  painter,  with  an  ezpRs»ti«  %*- 
riety. 

Anger  exerts  its    peculiar  voice   is  aa  ttr* 
raised,  and  hurrying  sound.    The  pnaissr — 
racter  of  King  Lear,  as  it  is  admifvMy  dr^tsa  »« 
Khakspeare,  abounds  with  the  «^vnn»Mi  iasa:. » 
of  this  kind. 


hmwSt 


*  Death  *  rv>nfttsloD  • 
Fiery  !  what  quaUty  r->«vhy  Cluster  ! 
I'd  speak  with  the  Duke  of  Cornwall 
Are  tlicjf  infurm  d  of  this  f  my  breath 
Fiery !  the  fiery  duke !        '     ~ 


Sorrow  and  complaint  demand  a  vmce  ^t* 
fereot;  flexible,  slow,  intevniptad,  ani 
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St  moarnfal  tone ;  as  in  that  paCbetical  soliloqoy 
Cardinal  Wolsey  on  his  fall. 


Farewell !— a  km^  fkitmtW  to  all  oiy  f|rmtnc«« ! 
riii«i  is  the  »Ute  of  man  i— ^to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hopes;  tfv-morruw  olossoins, 
Vnd  bears  his  btu.^htng  nonours  thick  upon  him  ; 
rb«  third  day  comes  a  flrost,  a  killtog  frost, 
knd  -when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
•lis  greatness  is  a  ripeniac,  nips  his  root, 
KuA  then  he  fslls  as  I  do.* 

AVe  have  likewise  a  fine  examtile  of  this  in  the 
lolc  part  of  Andromache  in  The  Dlstrest  Mother, 
irticularly  in  these  lines, 

'  111  go,  and  In  the  anguish  of  my  heart 

Weep  o»er  ray  child If  be  must  die,  my  life 

Is  wrapt  in  his,  I  shall  not  Iodic  survive, 
Tis  for  his  sake  that  I  have  suifer'd  life, 
:;ro«ia'd  in  captivity,  and  out-liv'd  Hectofd- 
ITcs,  my  Astyanas,  well  go  tdti;ether  i 
Together  to  the  realms  of  night  weHl  go; 
rhere  to  thy  ravishM  eyes  thy  sire  IMl  show, 
\nd  point  him  out  among  the  shades  below.* 

Fear  expresses  itself  in  a  low,  hesitatini^,  and 
iject  sound.  If  the  reader  considers  the  tollow- 
g  speech  of  Lady  Macbeth,  while  her  husband  is 
K)ut  the  mnrder  of  Duncan  and  his  (grooms,  he 
111  imac^ine  her  even  afTrifi^hted  with  the  sound  of 
;r  own  voice  while  she  is  speaking  it. 

*  Alas !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd. 

And  'tis  not  done  i  th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed. 
Confounds  us—Hark! — 1  laid  the  daggers  ready. 
He  could  not  mi8«  them.    Had  he  not  resembled 
My  fiither  as  be  slept,  I  bad  done  iL* 

Conrap^e  assames  a  loader  tone,  as  in  that  speech 
f  Don  Sebastian. 

*  Here  satiate  all  your  fury; 

Let  fortnne  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me ; 
I  have  a  soul  that  like  an  ample  shield 
Can  take  in  alt,  and  verge  enough  for  more.' 

Pleasure  dissolTes  into  a  Inznrioas,  mild,  tender, 
ad  joyous  modolation ;  as  in  the  following  lines 
o  Cains  Marias. 

*■  Lavinia !  O  there's  music  in  the  name, 
That,  softening  me  to  in(knt  tenderness. 
Makes  my  heart  spring  like  the  first  laaps  of  life. 

And  perplexity  is  different  from  all  these  $  grave, 
wt  not  bemoaning,  with  an  earnest  uniform  sound 
»f  iroice ;  as  In  that  celebrated  speech  of  Ham- 
et: 

'  To  be,  ornot  to  be  l that  is  the  question. 

Whether  *tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suner 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortnne, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 
And  by  oppoeing  end  them.    To  die,  to  sleep; 
No  more ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  sav  we  end 
The  heart-ach,  and  a  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to;  *ils  a  consummation 

Devouily  to  be  wisb'd  I    To  die,  to  sleep 

To  sle»p;  perchance  to  dream '    Ay,  there's  the  rub- 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death,  what  dreams  may  come. 

When  we  have  shofHed  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Must  give  us  pause— There's  the  respect 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life; 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

Th'  oppressor's  wrongs,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 

The  pangs  of  despis'd  love,  the  law's  delay, 

The  insolence  of  oiiicc,  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  th'  unwortay  takes, 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin  i    Who  would  fardles  bear, 

To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  t 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, 

Toe  undiscover'd  country,  Tntta  whose  bourn 

No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will, 

And  makes  us  rather  choose  those  ills  we  have. 

Than  fly  iQ  others  that  we  know  not  of.' 


As  all  these  varietin  of  voice  are  to  be  directed 
by  the  sense,  so  the  action  is  to  be  directed  by  the 
voice,  and  with  a  beaolifal  propriety «-  as  it  were, 
to  enforce  it.  The  arm,  which  by  a  strong  figure 
Tally  calls  the  orator's  weapon,  is  to  be  sometimes 
raised  and  extended ;  and  the  hand,  by  its  motion, 
sometimes  to  lead,  and  sometimes  to  follow,  the 
words  as  they  are  uttered.  The  stamping  of  the 
foot  too  has  its  proper  expression  in  contention, 
anger,  or  absolute  command.  But  the  face  is  the 
epitome  of  the  whole  mau,  and  the  eves  are  as  it 
were  the  epitome  of  the  face ;  for  wnich  reason', 
he  says,  the  best  Judges  among  the  Romans  were 
not  extremely  pleased  even  with  Roscius  himself 
in  his  mask.  No  part  of  the  body,  bciides  the 
face,  is  capable  of  as  manv  changes  as  there  are 
different  emotions  in  the  mind,  and  of  expressing 
them  all  by  those  chang(*s.  Nor  is  this  to  be  done 
without  the  freedom  of  the  eyes;  therefore  Theo- 
phrastus  called  one,  who  barely,  rehearsed  his  speech 
with  bis  e>es  fixed,  an  *  absent  actor.* 

As  the  coontenance  admits  of  so  great  variety, 
it  requires  also  great  judgment  to  govern  it.  Not 
that  the  form  of  the  face  is  to  be  shifted  on  every 
occasion,  lest  it  turn  to  farce  and  buffoonery ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  eyes  have  a  wonderfal  power 
of  marking  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  sometimes 
by  a  stedfast  look,  sometimes  by  a  careless  one, 
now  by  a  sadden  regard,  then  by  a  joyful  spark- 
ling, as  the  sense  of  the  words  is  diversified :  for 
action  is,  as  it  were,  the  speech  of  the  features  and 
limbs,  and  must  therefore  conform  itself  always  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  soul.  And  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  in  all  which  relates  to  the  gesture  there 
is  a  wonderful  force  iniplanted  by  nature;  sinc<! 
the  vulgar,  the  unskilful,  and  even  the  most  bar- 
barous, are  chiefly  affected  by  this.  None  are 
moved  by  the  sound  of  words  but  those  who  under- 
stand the  language;  and  the  sense  of  many  ihingt 
is  lost  upon  men  of  a  dull  apprehension :  but  action 
is  a  kind  of  universal  tongue ;  all  men  are  subject 
to  the  same  passions,  and  consequently  know  the 
same  marks  of  them  in  others,  by  which  they  them^ 
selves  express  them. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  b^  of  opinion 
that  the  hints  I  have  here  made  use  of,  out  of  Ci- 
cero, are  somewhat  too  refined  for  the  players  on 
our  theatre;  in  answer  to  which,  I  venture  to  lay 
it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  without  good  sense  no 
one  can  be  a  good  player,  and  that  he  is  very  unfit 
to  personate  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  hero  who  can- 
not enter  into  the  rules  for  pronunciation  and  ge»- 
tore  delivered  by  a  Roman  orator. 

There  is  another  thing  which  my  author  does  not 
think  too  minute  to  insist  on,  though  it  is  purely 
mechanical ;  and  that  is  the  right  pitching  of  the 
voice.  On  this  occasion  he  tells  the  story  of  Grac- 
chus, who  employed  a  servant  with  a  little  ivory 
pipe  to  stand  behind  him  and  give  him  the  right 
pitch,  as  often  as  be  vrandcred  too  far  from  the 
proper  modulation.  *  Every  voice,'  says  TuUy, 
has  its  particular  mediom  and  compass,  and  the 
sweetness  of  speech  consists  in  leading  it  through 
all  the  variety  of  tones  naturally,  and  without 
touching  any  extreme.  Therefore,*  says  he, '  leave 
the  pipe  at  home,  but  carry  the  sense  of  this  custom 
with  you.* 
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£t  tibi  pr^rri  $t  guudet 


OVID.  MET.  U  ii.  Ter.  430. 

■  He  heard, 

Well  pteas'd,  hinuelf  before  himself  pi«ferr*a. 

ADDISON. 

Whebt  I  have  been  present  ip  aasembliei  whrre 
m^  paper  has  been  talked  of,  I  have  been  very 
well  pleased  to  hear  those  who  woald  detract  from 
the  author  of  it  observe,  that  the  letters  vrhich  are 
sent  to  the  Spectator  are  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  any  of  his  works.  Upon  this  occasion  many 
letters  of  mirth  are  usually  mentioned,  which  some 
Chink  the  Spectator  writ  to  himself,  and  which 
others  commend  because  they  fancy  he  received 
them  from  his  correspondents.  Such  are  those  IVom 
the  valetudinarian  * ;  the  i  nspector  of  the  sign-posts  f  \ 
the  master  of  the  fan-ezercise  |  \  with  that  of  the 
hooped  petticoat  k ;  that  of  Nicholas  Hart,  the  ao* 
nuai  sleeper  1 1  tbat  from  Sir  John  Envil^f;  that 
upon  thdSLondon  cries **|  with  multitudes  of  the 
Mune  nature.  As  I  love  nothing  more  than  to  mor- 
tify the  ill-natured,  that  I  may  do  it  effectually,  I 
must  acquaint  them  they  have  very  often  praised 
me  when  they  did  not  design  it,  and  that  they  have 
approved  my  writings  when  they  thought  they  liad 
derogated  from  them.  I  have  hesoid  several  of 
these  unhappy  gentlemen  proving,  by  undeniable 
arguments,  that  I  was  not  able  to  pen  a  letter  which 
I  had  written  the  day  before.  Nay,  I  have  heard 
some  of  them  throwing  out  ambiguous  expressions, 
and  giving  the  company  reason  to  suspect  that  they 
themselves  did  me  the  honour  to  send  me  such  and 
such  a  particular  epistle,  which  happened  to  be 
talked  of  vrith  the  esteem  or  approbation  of  those 
who  were  present.  These  rigid  critics  are  so  afraid 
of  allowing  me  any  thing  which  does  not  belong 
to  me,  that  they  will  not  be  positive  whether  the 
lion,  the  wild  boar,  imd  the  flowerpots  in  the  play- 
house, did  not  actually  write  those  letters  which 
came  to  me  in  their  names.  I  most  therefore  in- 
form these  gentlemen,  that  I  often  choose  this  way 
of  casting  my  thoughts  into  a  letter,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons.  First,  out  of  the  policy  of  those  who 
try  their  jest  upon  another,  before  they  own  it  them- 
selves. Secondly,  because  I  would  extort  a  little 
praise  from  such  who  will  never  applaud  any  thing 
whose  author  Is  known  and  certain.  Thirdly,  be- 
cause it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  introducing  a 
great  variety  of  characters  into  my  work,  which 
could  not  have  been  done  had  I  always  written  in 
the  periK>n  of  the  Spectator.  Fourthly,  because 
the  digoity  spectatorial  would  have  suffered  had  I 
published  as  from  myself  those  several  ludicrous 
compositions  which  I  have  ascribed  to  fictitious 
names  and  characters.  And  lastly,  because  they 
often  serve  to  bring  in  more  naturally  such  addi- 
tional reflections  as  have  been  placed  at  the  end 
of  them. 

There  are  Mhers  who  have  likewise  done  me  a 
▼ery  particular  honour,  though  undesignedly.  These 
are  such  who  will  needs  have  it  that  I  have  trans- 
lated or  borrowed  many  of  my  thoughts  out  of 
books  which  are  written  in  other  langoagea.  J 
have  heard  of  a  person,  who  b  more  fknioas  for  his 
library >  than  his  leaning,  that  has  asserted  th« 
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more  than  once  in  his  privnie 
Were  it  true,  I  amnre  he  coold 
his  own  knowledge  $  bnt,  had  he 
which  he  has  collected,  he  wwdd  ^mA  this 
tion  to  be  wholly  gronndlesL  Those  wile  an  tc^ 
learned  will  acquit  me  in  this  point,  in  nhid  1 
have  been  so  far  from  offending,  thnt  I  have  heet 
scrupulous,  perhaps  to  a  fault.  In  qnoting  the  t»^ 
thors  of  several  passages  which  1  mtgfat  have  wak 
my  own.  But,  as  this  assertibn  is  in  realitv  n 
encomium  on  what  I  have  publidhed«  I  onght  rate 
to  glory  in  it  than  endeavour  to  coofvCe  it. 

Some  are  so  very  williqg  to  -niieoate  fivn  mt 
that  small  reputation  which  might  nocme  t»  ar 
from  any  of  these  my  specnintions,  Cknt  they  ann- 
bute  some  of  the  b^  of  them  to  tlMse  isaagiaar 
manuscripts  with  which  I  have  intmdnced  ifca 
There  are  others,  I  must  confess,  wtese  ohjectino 
have  given  me  a  greatfr  concern,  ns  Chey  aeea  i* 
reflect,  under  this  head,  rather  on  my  monltn, 
than  on  my  invention.  Tliese  are  tlwjr  who  ^\  ^ 
author  is  guilty  of  falsehood,  when  be  talk*  i«  thr 
public  of  manuscripts  which  he  never  saw,  or  4»> 
scribes  scenes  of  actioa  or  disconne  in  which  it 
was  never  engaged.  But  these  grsstWara  naA 
do  well  to  consider,  that  there  ia  not  a  fable  m 
parable,  which  ever  was  made  uk  of,  that  ■  m 
liable  to  this  exception ;  since  noChiag^  acooidi^ 
to  thb  notion,  can  be  related  innocenfly,  nkici 
was  not  once  matter  of  finct.  Beaiden,  I  think  ite 
most  ordinary  reader  may  be  able  to  dticjosir.  ^ 
my  way  of  writing,  what  I  deliver  in  then  oeo.- 
rences  as  trath,  and  what  as  Action. 

Since  I  am  unawares  engaged  an  wmsmtxwg  the 
several  ol^ections  which  have  beea  ^nde  n^is* 
these  my  works,  I  most  take  notice  thnt  three  sv 
some  who  aflirm  a  paper  of  thb  nntare  As  aid  «^ 
ways  turn  upon  diverting  sobjecta,  and  nthen  «te 
find  fault  with  every  one  of  thens  time  hath  oof  at 
inunediate  tendency  to  the  advaacesnest  of  irlir^ 
or  learning.    I  shall  leave  these  ^ntlemra  la  4» 
pnte  it  out  among  themselves$  sinoe  f  see  mmc  WJ 
of  my  conduct  patronised  by  ench  nUle.    Wcvr  1 
serious  on  an  improper  m^ject,  or  trifing  «  a  «^ 
rious  one,  I  should  deservedly  draw  npoo  mr  Or 
censure  of  my  readers;  or  were  I  ronstiiwn  of  lai 
thing  in  my  writings  that  b  not  inooccat 
or  tint  the  greatest  part  of  tiMm  wetw  n 
designed  to  discountenanee  vice  aad 
and  support  the  interest  of  trae  wiadi  _ 
toe, ,  I  should  be  more  sevete  np«Mi  myieif  Ihna  lb 
public  is  disposed  to  be.    In  the  nseanvrhiir  1 4r 
sire  my  reader  to  consider  every  partiesdar  pafcv 
or  discourse  as  a  distinct  tract  by  inself,  and  mtt- 
pendent  of  every  thing  that  goes  before  or  ader  iL 

I  shall  end  thb  paper  with  the  fottosrb^  Icmr. 
which  was  really  sent  me, «  some  nlbin  have  hm 
which  I  have  pnblbhed,  and  for  mkkdk  I  ^m.  ms 
myself  indebted  to  their  respective  wrUcn. 

*sin, 
*  I  WAS  this  morning  in  n  rowpnay  of 
wishen,  when  we  rend  over, 
tion,  Tully's  obaervationt  on 
BritiA  theatre  %  thoogk,  by  the  way*  we  wvdt  tvrv 
sorry  to  find  that  yoa  have  dispesed  of 
member  of  your  club.    Poor  Sir  Rsfvr  h 
and  the  worthy  clergyman  dyings  Caamm 
hastakenpostcisiooofafaircntatei  if  ii  B 
comb  has  married  a  temer's 
Templar  ^withdraws  hiaadf  hsto  tbe 

*  Tbougbt  to  be  «n  aBiMlim  to  a  Mr. 
ridiculed  lyy  Addisva  oader  tbt  aoar 
Tat  No.  156. 
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own  profeasioii.  What  will  all  this  eod  io?  We 
are  afraid  it  portends  no  good  (o  the  public.  Un- 
less yea  very  ipeedily  fix  a  day  for  the  election 
of  new  members,  we  are  under  apprehensioos  of 
losinii^  the  British  Spectator.  I  hear  of  a  party  of 
ladies  who  intend  to  address  you  on  thisiol^ect; 
and  question  not,  if  you  do  not  gi^e  us  the  slip 
very  suddenly,  that  you  will  receive  addresses  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  continue  so  useful  a 
work.  Pray  deliver  us  out  of  this  perplexity  i 
and,  among  the  multitude  of  your  readers,  you  will 
particularly  oblige, 

*  Your  most  sincere 

'  friend  and  servant, 

*■  PHlLO-flPCC.* 
ADDISOir.  O. 
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'Faciei  mm  omnibus  tma. 


Ner.  diversa  tamen- 


OVID.  Met  I.  U.  ver.  IS. 


Tbo'  not  alike,  conarnting  parts  agree, 
FaahioBM  with  timilai'  variety. 

TnotE  who  were  skilful  in  anatomy  among  the 
ancients  concluded,  from  the  outward  and  inward 
make  of  an  human  body,  that  it  was  the  work  of  a 
Being  transcendently  wise  and  powerful.  As  the 
world  grew  more  enlightened  in  this  art,  their  dis- 
coveries gave  them  fn»h  opportunities  of  admiring 
the  conduct  of  Providence  in  the  formation  of  an 
human  body.  Galen  was  converted  by  his  dissec- 
tions, and  coold  not  but  own  a  Supreme  Being 
upon  a  iorvey  of  this  his  bandy-work.  There  were, 
indeed,  many  ports  of  which  the  old  anatomists  did 
not  know  the  certain  use ;  but,  as  they  saw  tbat 
BKHt  of  those  which  they  examined  were  adapted 
with  admirable  art  to  their  several  functions,  they 
did  not  question  but  tliose,  whose  uses  they  could 
not  determine,  were  contrived  with  the  same  wi»- 
dom  for  respective  ends  and  purposes.  Since  the 
circulatioo  of  the  blood  has  been  found  out,  and 
many  other  great  discoveries  have  been  made  by 
ear  modem  anatomists,  we  see  new  wonders  in  the 
human  frame,  and  discern  several  important  uses 
for  those  parts,  which  uses  the  ancients  knew  no- 
thing of.  In  short,  the  body  of  man  is  euch  a 
nbject  as  stands  the  utmost  test  of  exami  nation. 
Though  it  appears  formed  with  the  nicest  wisdom, 
npon  the  most  superficial  survey  of  it,  it  still  mends 
upon  the  search,  and  produces  our  surprise  and 
smazement  in  proportion  as  we  pry  into  it.  Wliat 
I  bate  here  said  of  an  human  body  may  be  applied 
(0  the  body  of  every  animal  which  lias  been  the 
•object  of  anatomical  observations. 

The  body  of  an  animal  is  an  object  adequate  to 
oor  senses.  It  is  a  particular  system  of  Providence 
that  lies  in  a  narrow  compass.  The  eye  is  able  to 
command  it,  and  by  successive  inquiries  can  search 
mo  an  its  parts.  Could  the  body  of  the  whole 
^arth,  or  indeed  the  whole  universe,  be  thus  sub- 
mitted to  the  examination  of  our  senses,  were  it 
Bot  too  big  and  disproportioned  for  our  inquiries, 
<oo  unwieldy  for  the  management  of  the  eye  and 
band,  there  is  no  question  but  it  would  appear  to 
*■•  as  curious  and  well-contrived  a  frame  as  that  of 
the  hmnan  body.  We  should  see  the  same  conca- 
^^oation  and  subserviency,  th^e  same  necessity  and 
^Mfulnesi,  the  same  beauty  and  harmony,  in  all 
^  every  of  its  parts,  as  what  we  discover  in  the 
^y  of  every  single  aDlmaU 


The  more  expended  ov  reason  is,  and  the  mora 
able  to  grapple  with  immense  objects,  the  greater 
still  are  tbow  discoveries  which  it  m'.kes  of  wis- 
dom and  providence  in  the  works  of  the  creation. 
A  Shr  Isaac  Newton,  who  stands  up  as  the  miracle 
of  the  present  age,  can  look  through  a  whole  pla« 
netary  system ;  consider  it  in  its  weight,  number^ 
and  measure  i  and  draw  from  it  as  many  demon- 
strations  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom,  as  a  more 
confined  understanding  is  able  to  dednce  from  the 
system  of  an  human  body. 

But  to  return  to  our  speculations  on  anatomy,  i 
shall  here  consider  the  fabric  and  texture  of  the 
bodies  of  animals  in  one  particular  viewi  which, 
in  my  opinion,  shows  the  band  of  a  thinlting  and 
all-wise  Being  in  their  foruyation,  with  the  evidence 
of  a  thousand  demonstrations.  I  think  we  may  lay 
this  down  as  an  incontested  principle*  that  chance 
never  acts  in  a  perpetual  uniform ity  and  consist- 
ence with  itself.  If  one  should  always  fling  the 
same  number  with  ten  thousand  dice,  or  see  every 
throw  just  five  times  less,  or  fiw  times  more  in 
number,  than  the  throw  which  immediately  pre* 
ceded  it,  who  would  not  imagine  there  is  some  in* 
visible  power  which  directs  the  cast?  This  is  the 
proceeding  which  we  find  in  the  operations  of  na- 
tnre.  Every  kind  of  animal  is  diversified  by  difie- 
rent  magnitudes,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  a  dif- 
ferent species.  Let  a  man  trace  the  dog  or  lion 
kind,  and  he  will  oliserve  how  many  of  the  works 
of  nature  are  published,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
in  a  variety  of  editions.  If  we  look  into  tUe  rep- 
tile world,  or  into  those  different  kinds  of  animals 
thai  fill  the  element  of  water,  we  meet  with  the 
same  repetitions  among  several  species,  that  differ 
very  little  from  one  another,  but  in  size  and  bulk. 
You  find  the  same  creature  that  is  drawn  at  large 
copied  out  in  several  proportions  and  ending  in 
miniature.  It  would  be  tedious  to  produce  iiv 
stances  of  this  regular  conduct  in  Providence,  at  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  those  who  are  versed  la 
the  natural  history  of  animals.  The  sragnificent 
harmony  of  the  universe  is  such,  that  we  may  ob« 
serve  innumerable  divisions  running  upon  the  same 
ground.  I  m^t  also  extend  this  speculation  to 
the  dead  parts  of  nature,  in  which  we  may  find 
matter  dbposed  into  many  similar  systems,  as  well 
in  our  survey  of  stars  and  planets,  as  of  stones,  ve- 
getables, and  other  sublunary  parts  of  the  creation. 
In  a  word.  Providence  has  shown  the  richness  of 
its  goodness  and  wisdom,  not  only  in  the  produc- 
tion of  many  original  species,  but  in  the  multipli- 
city of  descants*  which  it  has  madron  every  ori- 
ginal species  in  particular. 

But  to  pursue  this  thought  still  further.  Every 
living  creature  considered  in  itself  has  many  very 
complicated  parts  that  are  exact  copies  of  some 
other  parts  which  it  possesses,  and  which  are  com- 
plicated in  the  same  manner.  One  eye  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  and  preservation 
of  an  animal;  but,  in  order  to  better  his  condition, 
we  see  another  placed  with  a  mathematical  exact- 
ness in  the  same  most  advantageous  situation,  and 
in  every  particular  of  the  same  size  and  texture. 
Is  it  possible  for  chance  to  be  thus  delicate  and 
uniform  in  her  operations?  Slioutd  a  million  of 
dice  torn  up  twice  together  the  same  number,  the 
wonder* would  be  nothing  in  comparison  with  this. 
But  when  we  see  this  shnilitude  and  resemblance 
in  the  arm,  the  hand,  the  fingers ;  when  we  see  one 
half  of  the  body  entirely  correspond  with  the  other 
in  all  those  minute  strokes,  without  which  a  man 

^  Probably  a  typographical  trraium  tor  ductnu. 
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mtglit  ha?e  very  well .  subsisted ;  nay,  when  we 
often  see  a  single  part  repeated  an  hundred  timai 
in  the  same  body  notwithstanding  it  consists  of  the 
most  intricate  weaving  of  numberless  fibres,  and 
these  parts  differing  still  in  magnitude,  as  the  con- 
veitience  of  their  particular  situation  requires;  sure 
a  man  must  have  a  strange  cast  of  understanding, 
who  does  not  discover  the  finger  of  God  in  so  won- 
derful a  work.  These  duplicates  in  those  parts  of 
the  body,  without  which  a  man  might  have' very 
well  subsisted,  though  not  <o  well  as  with  them, 
are  a  plain  demonstration  of  an  all- wise  Contriver, 
as  those  more  numerous  copyings  which  are  found 
among  the  vessels  of  the  same  body  arc  evident 
demonstrations  that  they  could  not  be  the  work  of 
chance.  This  argument  receives  additional*strength, 
if  we  apply  it  to  every  animal  and  insect  within 
our  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  those  numberless  liv- 
ing creatures  that  are  objects  too  minute  for  a 
human  eye;  and  if  we  consider  how  the  several 
species  in  this  whole  world  of  life  resemble  one 
another  in  very  many  particulars,  so  tskr  as  is  con- 
vet  Jent  for  their  respective  states  of  existence,  it 
is  much  more  probable  that  an  hundred  million  of 
dicr  should  be  casually  thrown  an  hundred  million 
of  times  in  the  same  number,  than  that  the  body  of 
any  single  animal  should  be  produced  by  the.  for- 
tuitous concourse  of  matter.  And  that  the  like 
chance  should  arise  in  innumerable  instances  re- 
quires a  degree  of  credulity  that  is  not  under  the 
direction  of  common  sense.  We  may  carry  this 
consideration  yet  further,  if  we  reflect  on  the  two 
sexes  in  every  living  species,  with  their  resem- 
blances to  each  other,  and  those  particular  distinc- 
tions that  were  necessary  for  the  keeping  op  of 
this  great  world  of  life. 

There  are  many  more  demonstrations  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  and  of  his  transcendent  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness,  in  the  formation  of  the  body 
of  a  living  creature,  for  which  I  refer  my  reader 
to  other  writings,  particularly  to  the  sixth  book  of 
the  poem  entitled  Creation  *,  where  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  body  is  described  with  great  perspi- 
cuity and  elegance.  I  have  been  particular  on  the 
thought  which  runs  through  this  specubUioo,  be 
cause  I  have  not  seen  it  enlarged  upon  by  others. 


ADDISON. 
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Kunquam  ita  imUquam  bene  subducta  ralione  ad  vUam 

juU, 
Quin  rei,  ittas,  usum,  stmper  aliquid  apportet  nm  i, 
Atiquid  montat;  ut  iUa,  quie  teacirt  credo*,  ntteiag, 
£i,  qut  tibiputaris prima,  in  cxperiundo  ut  repudtes. 

TEa.  Adelph.  act  v.  »c.  2. 

No  man  was  ever  so  completely  skilled  in  the  conduct  of 
life,  as  not  to  receive  new  information  from  age  and 
experience i  insomuch  ihai  we  find  oureelves  really  igno- 
rant of  what  we  thougbt  we  understood,  and  see  cauKc  to 
f^iect  what  we  fancied  our  truest  interest. 

Thkre  are,  I  think,  sentimenu  in  the  following 
letter  from  my  friend  Captain  Sentry,  which  dis- 
cover a  rational  and  equal  frame  of  mind,  as  well 
prepared  for  an  advantageous  as  an  unfortunate 
change  of  condition. 

•  "R.  *  Coverley-ball,  Nov.  15,  Worcestrrsbiiv. 

I  \M  come  to  the  succession  of  the  estate  of  my 
honoured  kinsman.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverleyt  I  as- 
f  ure  >ott  I  find  it  no  easy  task  to  keep  op  (he  figure 

•  By  Sir  lUcbard  BltckmoK.  t 


of  master  of  the  fortune  wbicli 
enjoyed   by   that  bouest    plain   moo.      I 
(with  respect  to  the  great  obligatiitfl^  I  ha\e,  ^  t' 
spoken)  reflect  upon  bis  character,  bttt  laAc^ 
firmed  in  the  truth  which  I  have,  I  think,  krat 
spoken  at  the  club,  to  wit,  that  a  man  of  a  mc? 
and  well-disposed  heart,  with  a  very  sioaU  c^|m> 
city,  is  highly  superior  in  human  mciety  tobia  aW 
with  the  greatest  talents  is  cold  and  laagnid  ia  k> 
afiections.    But,  alas  I  why  do  I  okake  a  difarvli 
in  speaking  of  my  worthy  ancestor's  faUiogs?  Im 
little  absurdities  and  incapacity  for  the  caoten.- 
tion  of  the  politest  men  are  dead  with  him,  and  ^ 
greater  qualities  are  even  now  osefal  lobiss.   I 
know  not  whether  by  naming  those  disability  i 
do  not  enhance  his  merit,  sinee  he  has  left  btkitt 
him  a  reputation  in  his  country,  which  woaM  ke 
worth  the  pains  of  the  wisest  maa^s  whole  life  » 
arrive  at.    By  the  way  I  must  observe  to  >o«,  ikK 
many  of  your  readers  have  mistook  that  paair 
in  your  writings,  wherein  Sir  Roger  Is  reported  » 
have  inquired  into  the  private  chaivcter  af  the 
young  woman  at  the  tavern  *.    I  know  >•«  me** 
tioned  that  circiunstance  as  an  insiance  of  the  i» 
plicity  and  innocencclif  his  mind,  which  made  ba 
imagine  it  a  very  easy  thing  to  reclaim  one  of  tbae 
criminals,  and  not  as  an  inclination  ia  him  ta  be 
guilty  with  her.  The  less  discerning  of  yuar  ralde^ 
cannot  enter  into  that  delicacy  of  descripliM  u 
the  character :  but  indeed  my  diief  bttaae^  al  ib« 
time  is  to  represent  to  yon  my  prescat  fetaie  ti 
mind,  and  the  satisfaction  I  promise  to  m;^U'  '• 
the  poMiessicHi  of  my  new  fortune.     I  ha>-e  csa*- 
nued  all  Sir  Roger's  servants,  eacepc  sack  «» ■ 
was  a  relief  to  diunifis  into  little  beirgs  witbii  n« 
manor.  Those  who  arc  in  a  list  of  the  gvod  kaicbi 
own  hand  to  be  taken  care  of  by  me,  I  hate  9«f- 
tered  upon  such  as  have  taken  new  leases  of  or. 
and  added  so  many  advantages  during  dhe  \nt%  •• 
the  persons  so  quartered,  that  it  is  ttie  inlcmt  «f 
those  whom  they  are  joined  with  to  cheriih  4irf 
befriend  them  upon  all  occasions.     1  find  a  otm- 
derable  sum  of  ready  money,  which  I  am  la>ia( 
out  among  my  dependants  at  the  co^MMn  intrfr>i, 
but  with  a  design  to  lend  it  according  to  their  si^ 
rit,  rather  than  according  to  their  ability.    I  ■k»t 
lay  a  tax  upon  such  as  I  have  highly  obliged,  m 
become  security  to  me  for  such  of  their  ons  pe<r 
youth,  whether  male  or  female,  as  want  hdp  to- 
wards getting  into  some  being  in  the  world.   1 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  my  afaiii  ss  »  i-' 
improve  my  fortune  every  year  by  doi^g  aci>  tf 
kindness.    I  will  lend  my  money  to  the  use  of  s«« 
but  indigrnt  men,  secured  by  such  as  hate  eestf* 
to  be  indigent  by  the  favour  of  my  family  or  ■« 
self.     What  makes  this  the  more  practkablr  •. 
that  If  they  will  do  au>  one  good  with  mj  smm-i, 
they  are  welcome  to  it  upon  their  own  soariti 
and  I  make  no  exception  against  It,  becsnir  ^ 
persons  who  enter  into  the  obli^tioas  do  it  te 
their  own  family.    I  have  laid  oat  four  ibsao^ 
pounds  this  way,  and  it  is  not  to  lie  iw^inrd  «k* 
a  crowd  of  people  are  obliged  by  iL    la  car 
where  Sir  Roger  has  recommended,  1  have  k* 
money  to  put  out  children,  with  a  dame  9^ 
makes  void  the  obligation  in  case  the  iatei  4« 
before  he  is  out  of  his  apprenticeship;  by  vteA 
means  the  kindred  and  masters  are  cxtiemrl%  car»> 
ful  of  breeding  him  to  industry,  that  he  asi  (f? 
it  himself  by  his  labour,  in  three  y 
work  after  his  time  is  oat,  for  the  nse  of  bii  < 
rities.    Opportanitics  of  this  kind  are  all  (bsc  I 

•  «kN*410. 
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rred  linee  I  came  to  my  ettate  $  but  I  aasure  f 
E  will  pmerve  a  constant  disposition  to  catch 
I  the  occasions  I  can  to  promote  the  good  and 
in*-9s  of  my  neighbourhood. 
luc  give  me  leave  to  lay  before  yon  a  little  estab^ 
i<*nt  which  has  grown  oat  of  my  past  life,  that  I 
t  not  will  administer  great  satisfaction  to-me  in 
part  of  it,  whatever  that  is,  which  is  to  come, 
'here  is  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  way  of 
to  which  a  man  has  been  educated,  which  I 
r  not  whether  it  would  not  be  faulty  to  over- 
\     It  is  like  a  partiality  to  the  interest  of 
I  ofvn  country  before  that  of  any  other  nation. 

from  an  habit  of  thinking,  grown  upon  me 

my  youth  spent  in  arms,  that  1  have  ever 
gentlemen,  who  have  preserved  modesty, good- 
re,  justice,  and  humanity,  in  a  soldler^s  life, 
;  the  moat  valuable  and  worthy  persons  of  the 
in  race.  To  pass  through  imminent  dangers, 
r  painful  watchlngs,  frightful  alarms,  and  la^ 
)os  marches,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  man*s 
,  and  pass  the  rest  in  sobriety  conformable  to 
rules  of  the  most  virtuous  civil  life,  is  a  merit 
i;reat  to  deserve  the  treatment  it  usually  meets 
I  among  the  other  part  of  the  world.  But  I 
re  you,  sir,  were  there  notvery  many  who  have 
worth,  we  could  never  have  seen  the  glorious 
Its  which  we  have  In  onr  days.  1  need  not  say 
r  to  illustrate  the  character  of  a  soldier,  than 
pll  you  he  is  the  very  contrary  to  him  you  ob» 
e  loud,  saucy,  and  overbearing,  in  a  red  coat 
Bt  town.  But  I  was  going  to  tell  yon  that,  in 
sur  of  the  profession  of  arms,  I  have  set  apart 
rrtain  sum  of  money  for  a  table  for  such  gen- 
len  as  have  served  their  country  in  the  army, 

will  please  friim  time  to  time  to  sojourn  all, 
iny  part  of  the  year,  at  Coveriey,  such  of  them 
will  do  me  that  honour  shall  find  hones,  ser* 
ts,  and  ail  things  necessary  for  their  accommo- 
ioD  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  conveniences  of 
>  in  a  pleasant  various  country.  If  Colonel 
nperfelt  *  be  in  town,  and  his  abilities  are  not 
iloyrd  another  way  in  the  service,  there  is  no 
1  would  be  more  welcome  here.  That  gentle- 
i*s  thorough  knowledge  in  his  profession,  toge- 
r  with  the  simplicity  of  his  manners  and  good- 
i  of  his  heart,  would  induce  others  like  him  to 
our  my  abode ;  and  1  should  be  glad  my  ac- 
iintance  would  take  themselves  to  be  invited  or 
1  as  their  characters  have  an  affinity  to  his. 

I  would  have  all  my  friends  know,  that  they 
d  not  fear  (though  I  am  become  a  country  gen- 
Bao)  I  will  trespass  against  their  temperance 
I  sobriety.    No,  sir,  I  shall  retain  so  much  of 

Sood  »entiments  for  the  conduct  of  life,  which 

cultifated  in  each  other  at  our  club,  as  to  con- 
so  all  inordinate  pleasures;  but  particularly  re- 
raber,  with  our  beloved  Tully,  that  the  delight 
food  consists  in  desire,  not  satiety.  They  who 
«t  passionately  pursue  pleasure  seldomest  arrive 
it.  Now  I  am  writing  to  a  philosopher,  I  can- 
t  forbear  mentioning  the  satisfaction  I  took  In 
i  passage  1  read  yesterday  in  the  same  Tully. 

oobleman  of  Athens  made   a  compliment  to 
'ato  the  morning  after  he  had  supped  at  his 
UM:  **■  Your  entertainments  do  not  only  please 
^^a  yon  give  them,  but  also  the  day  after.*^ 
'  1  am,  my  worthy  friend, 
'  Tonr  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

'  WILLIAM  SCNTVT.' 
•TEILt.  T, 

By  thli  delicate  misnomerf  a  juit  compliment  is  paid  to 
*^^cror  the  bte  Admiral  Kempeofelt,  who  was  drowntd 
we  Boyal  Geoi|s  at  Spithead,  Aug.  O,  USS. 
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Quin  poliuM  pacem  mUrtkom  ptutotqut  hymayt$9 

Ezeroemta 

VIRG.  JEn.  iv.  vcr.  9f. 

Let  uB  in  bond«  or  lasting  peace  unite,    • 
And  celebrate  the  hymeneal  rite. 

I  CAITNOT  but  think  the  following  letter  from  the 
Emperor  of  China  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  proposing 
a  coalition  of  the  Chinese  and  Roman  churches, 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  curious.  1  must  confess 
I  myself  being  of  opinion,  that  the  emperor  has  as 
much  authority  to  be  interpreter  to  him  be  pretends 
to  expound,  as  the  pope  has  to  be  vicar  of  the  sa- 
cred person  he  takes  upon  him  to  represent,  I  was 
not  a  little  pleased  with  their  treaty  of  alliance. 
What  progress  the  neguciation  between  his  majesty 
of  Rome  and  his  holiness  of  China  makes  (as  we 
daily  writers  say  upon  subjects  where  we  are  at  a 
loss)  time  will  let  us  know.  In  the  meantime, 
since  they  agree  in  the  fundamentals  of  power 
and  authority,  and  difier  only  in  matten  of  faith, 
we  may  expect  the  matter  will  go  on  without  diffi- 
culty. 

Copia  di  Littera  del  Re  della  China  a1  Papa,  ita- 
terpretata  dal  Padre  Segretario  dell*  India  della 
Compagna  di  Giesu. 

A  Foi  BenedtUo  tonra  i  benedeUi  P  P.  ed  irderprttatort 
grande  dt  Pontifici  e  Ptulore  Xmo  duptruatarc  deUf 
oglio  deiRnT  i^ropc  ClemmU  XL 

'  II  favorito  amico  di  Dio  Gionata  7*  poten- 
tissimo  sopra  tntti  i  potentissimi  della  terra,  altls- 
simo  sopra  tutti  gl*  altissimi  sotto  il  sole  e  la  luna, 
che  sude  nella  sede  dl  smemldo  della  China  a 
sopra  cento  scalini  d*  oro,  ad  interpretare  la  lii^aa 
di  Dio  a  tutti  i  descendenti  fedeli  d'  Abramo,  che 
de  la  vita  e  la  morte  a  cento  quindici  regni,  ed 
a  cento  settante  isole,  scrive  coo  la  pcnnadello 
struzzo  vergine,  e  manda  salola  ed  aocresimento  di 
vecchiezza. 

*  Essendo  arrivato  il  tempo  lo  cul  il  flore  della 
reale  nostro  gioventu  devo  BMturare  I  frutti  della 
nostra  vectuezza,  e  coofortare  con  quell*  i  desi- 
derii  de  i  populi  nostri  divoti,  e  propagare  il  seme 
di  quella  pianta  che.deve  prot^ggerli,  habbiamo 
stabilito  d'accompagnarci  con  una  virgine  eccelse 
ed  amorosa  allattata  alia  mammella  della  leooessa 
forte  e  deir  agnella  mansueta.     Percio  essendo  ci 
stato  figurato  scmpre  il  vostro  populo  Europeo  Ro- 
mano per  paeac  di  donne  invitte,  i  forte,  e  caste ; 
allongiamo  la  nostra  mauo  potente,  a  stringere 
una  di  loro,  e  qoestra  sara  una  vostro  nipote,  o 
nipote  di  qualche  altrograi  Saccrdote  Latino,  che 
sta  guardata  dair  occhiu  dritto  di  Dio,  sara  semi- 
nata  in  lei  Tautorita  di  Sara,  la  fedelta  d'  Esther, 
e  la  sapienza  di  Abba;  la  vogliamo  con  1*  occhio 
che  guarda  il  cielo,  e  la  terra,  e  con  la  bocca 
dal  la  concbiglia  che  si  pasce  della  ruggiada  del 
matlno.    La  sua  eta  non  passi  ducento  corsi  della 
luna,  la  sua  statura  sia  alta  quanto  la  spicca  dritta 
del  grano  verde,  e  la  sua  grossezza  qnanto  ua 
maoipolo  di  grano  secco.    Noi  la  mandaremmo 
a  vestire  per  li  nostri  luandatici  ambasciadori,  e 
chi  la  conduranno  a  noi,  e  noi  incontrarenuno 
alia  riva  del  fiume  grande  facendola  aalire  soo 
nostro  cocchio.    Ella  potra  adorare  apresso  di  noi 
il  soo  Dio,  con  venti  quatro  altre  a  sua  ellezzione, 
e  potra  caotaf  e  con  lorn  come  la  torlora  alia  pri 
navcra* 
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*  Sodisfando  noi  padre  e  amico  nosiro  questa 
oostra  brama,  sarete  caj^giooe  di  unire  in  perpetua 
amieitia  cotesti  voitri  regni  d'  Europa  al  noetro 
domioante  imperio,  e*si  abbraccinuiDo  le  oosCri 
le^i  come  V  edere  abbraccia  la  pianta  e  not  me- 
desemi  spargeremo  del  nostro  seme  reale  ia  coteste 
proTincei,  riscaldando  i  letti  di  vostri  principi  con 
il  fuoco  amoroso  delle  nostre  Amazon!,  d'alcuoe 
delle  quali  i  nostri  mandatici  amhasciadori  vi  por- 
teranno  le  somi^^lianza  depinte.  V.  Confirmiamo 
di  tenere  in  pace  le  due  baone  reli^ose  famif^lie 
delli  miasionarii  gli*  neri  figlioli*  d'Igoazio,  e  U  bi- 
anchi  e  neri  figlioli  di  Dominico,  ii  cui  coosiglio 
degr  uni  e  degl*  altri  ci  serve  di  scorta  nel  nostro 
rcgimento  e  di  lame  ad  interpretare  le  divine  Let^ge 
come  apponcto  fa  lume  V  o^lio  che  si  getta  in  mare. 
lo  tanto  alzandoci  dal  nostro  trono  per  abbracci- 
arvi,  vi  di  chiariamo  nostro  conguinto  e  confede- 
rato  ed  ordiniamo  che  questo  foglio  sia  scgnato  col 
oostro  segno  impertale  dalla  nostra  citta«  capo  del 
mondo,  il  quinto  giorno  della  terza  lonatione  Vaono 
quarto  del  nostro  imperio. 

*  Stgillo  e  utt  sole  nelle  cui  faccia  e  anche  qaella 
della  lana  ed  intomo  tra  i  raggi  vi  sono  tiaposte 
akane  spada. 

*  Dice  il  tmduttore  che  secondo  il  ceremonial  di 
questo  lettere  e  recedentissimo  specialnente  fesserc 
scritto  con  la  penna  dello  struzzo  virgine  con  la 
quelle  non  sogliosi  scrivere  quei  re  che  le  pregiere 
a  Dio  e  scrivendo  a  qualche  altro  a  principe  del 
mondo,  la  maggior  finezza  che  nsino,  e  scrivergll 
con  la  penna  del  pavone.' 

A  Letter  from  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  Pope, 
interpreted  by  a  father  Jesuit,  secretary  of  the 
Indies. 

'  3b  yarn  bU$9ed  above  thebtetwed^  grtat  emperor  qfbuhop» 
and  pasior  if  ChrUtUmi,  ditpenaer  qftheoUof  the 
king*  4f  Europe,  Ciement  XL 

*  The  favourite  friend  of  God,  Gionetta  the 
Tilth,  the  most  powerful  above  the  most  powerful 
of  the  earth,  highest  above  the  highest  under  the 
tun  and  moon,  who  sits  on  a  throne  of  emerald  of 
China,  above  an  hundred  steps  of  gold,  to  inter- 
pret the  language  of  God  to  the  faithful,  and  who 
gives  life  and  death  to  an  hundred  and  fifteen 
kingdoms  and  an  hundred  and  seventeen  islands ; 
be  writes  with  the  quill  of  a  virgin  ostrich,  and 
sends  health  and  increase  of  old  age. 

*  Being  arrived  at  the  time  of  our  age,  in  which 
the  flower  of  our  royal  youth  ought  to  ripen  into 
A*uit  towards  old  age,  to  comfort  therewith  the 
desire  of  our  devoted  people,  and  to  propagate  the 
seed  of  that  plant  which  must  protect  them ;  we 
have  detennined  to  accompany  ounelvcs  with  an 
high  amorous  virgin,  suckled  at  the  breast  of  a 
wild  lioness,  and  a  meek  lamb ;  and,  imagining 
with  ourselves  that  your  European  Roman  people 
is  the  father  of  many  unconquerable  and  chaste 
ladies,  we  stretch  otit  our  powerful  ann  to  embrace 
one  of  them,  and  she  shall  be  one  of  your  nieces, 
or  the  niece  of  some  other  great  Latin  priest,  the 
dariing  of  God's  right  eye.  Let  the  aothority  of 
Sarah  be  sown  in  her,  the  fidelity  of  Esther,  and 
the  wisdom  of  Abba.  We  would  have  her  eye 
Hke  tint  of  a  dove,  which  may  look  upon  heaven 
and  earth,  with  the  mouth  of  a  shell-nsh  to  feed 
upon  the  dew  of  the  moniing ;  her  age  must  not 
exceed  two  hundred  coutses  of  the  moon  $  let  her 
stature  be  equal  to  that  of  an  car  of  green  com. 
Mid  her  girth  a  handful. 

*  We  win  send  our  mandarines  ambassadors  to 
dothe  her,  and  to  conduct  her  to  as,  and  we  will 
Bcet  her  on  the  bank  of  the  great  river,  aMking 


her  to  leap  up  into  our  cbariot.  fife  wkj 
wonhip  her  own  God,  together  irilfc  tvesti^^i 
virgins  of  her  own  choosing ;  and  ihe  aav  mk« 
them  as  the  turtle  In  the  spring.  Yon,  O  hba  m 
friend,  complying  with  this  oar  4ciirr,  wm^  m  . 
occasion  of  uniting  ia  perpetaal  fnemiMf  m\ 
high  empire  with  yoar  Europeaa  kiagAoai.  ml 
we  may  embrace  your  laws  as  ike  try  rmltTmy 
tree :  and  we  ounelves  may  scatter  tin  rviii  i^\ 
into  your  provinces,  wamiafi^  tke  ch>rf  «  '4 
princes  with  the  amorous  fire  of  our  amirwfc,  4 
resembling  pictures  of  some  of  which  om  *ut  a» 
darinet  ambassadors  shall  convey  to  yvo. 

'  We  exhort  you  to  keep  in  peace  tiro  f«d  • 
llgions  families  of  missionaries,  the  Mack  tse  i 
Ignatius,  and  the  white  and  black  soasof  D« 
cus;  that  the  counsel,  both  of  tke  one  and  ihr  ojpI 
may  serve  as  a  guide  to  ui  in  oar  pnetwmtm, 
a  light  to  interpret  the  divine  law,  as  the  «» 
into  the  sea  produces  light. 

'  To  conclude,  we  ristag  ap  fa  o«r  thraar  a 
brace  you,  we  declare  yoa  oar  ally  aad 
and  have  ordered  this  leaf  te  be  icalcd  wi*  M 
imperial  signet  $  in  oar  rayat  cilT  the  head  «f  a 
worid.  The  eighth  day  of  the  dMtaaatMi»« 
the  fourth  year  of  our  reign.* 

Letters  from  Rome  say,  the  whole 
both  amongst  gentlemen  and  ladles  haa 
the  subject  of  this  epistle,  ever  staee  h 
The  Jesuit  who  tFamiated  It  says,  it  loses 
the  majesty  of  the  original  la  the  Itafiaa.  It 
there  was  an  offer  or  the  saase  oature  wmk^i 
predecessor  of  the  present  emperor  to  Lrvii  11 
of  France,  bat  no  lady  of  that  comt  wvaU 
the  Toyage, that  sex  not  beia^at  that  lime »< 
nsed  in  politic  negociatioos.   The  ■swncrsf  i 
ing  the  pope  Is,  aooording  to  the  Ch 
nial,  very  respectful:  lor  the  eoipcror  wnir 
him  with  the  quill  of  a  Tirgla  ostrich,  vhki 
never  used  before  bat  In  wrMnc  pnyers*. 
tions  are  preparing  for  the  Mjr  whadmO  kf 
ranch  zeal  as  to  undertake  this  pi^grlaage,  aa^ ' 
an  empress  for  the  sake  of  her  rdigioa.  Tar 
cipal  of  the  Indian  mhsiooaries  has  gNa  it  i 
of  the  reigning  sins  in  China,  la  order  to  pit? 
Indulgences  necessary  to  this  lady  and  herwiij 
in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Boman  oM 
religion  in  those  kiogdomif . 

«TO  THB  SPBCTATOK  €»mftJJ. 


*  May  it  please  yoar  Honour, 
*  I  HAVE  of  late  seea  FIreoch  hats  af  a 
magnitude  pass  by  my  obaervatofy. 


AT. 

r 


*  ToBojotbcr  prince  (ittonid  la 
of  the  letter)  the  emperor  would  have  < 
of  apeaoock. 


f  This  paper  ia  a  satire  a 
JetoH  mimooanei  In  China. 


^  t 


>• 
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nia  jfntrJheUnda,  ui  nt  quid  ontnUno  quod  vtnditcr 
arU,  emptor  ignant, 

TULL. 

ffy  tfainf  thooU  be  fUriy  tsM,  tb«t  the  bvfv  may  not 
e  ignorant  of  any  thiog  which  the  aellcr  kniowe. 

ives  me  very  gmt  scandal  to  observe*  wher* 
I  f;n^  how  much  skill.  In  buying  all  manner  of 
»,  there  is  necessary  to  defend  yourself  from 
%  cheated  in  whatever  yon  sec  exposed  to  sale, 
'eading  makes  such  a  strong  impression  upon 
that  1  should  think  myself  a  cheat  in  my  way, 
dioald  translate  any  thing  from  another  tongue, 
not  acknowledge  it  to  my  readers.    I  under- 
I  from  common  report,  tbat  Mr.  Gibber  was 
HlnciDg  a  French  play  upon  oar  stage,  and 
ght   layself  concerned  to  let  the  town  know 
t  was  his,  and  what  was  foreign*.    When  I 
e  to  the  reheanaly  I  fonnd  the  boose  so  partial 
ne  of  their  own  fraternity,  tbat  they  gave  every 
g  vrhich  was  said  sock  grace,  emphasis,  and 
e  in  their  action,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
^eanyjodgment  of  the  performance.   Mra.01d^ 
I,  who,  it  seems,  is  the  heroic  daughter,  had 
ust  a  conception  of  her  part,  that  her  action 
Ic  what  she  spoke  appear  decent,  just,  and  no- 
The  pasuons  of  terror  and  campomion  they 
ie  me  believe  were  very  artfully  rmscd,  and 
whole  conduct  of  the  play  artftil  aad  surprising. 
'.  anthors  do  not  much  rdbh  the  endeavours  of 
yers  in  this  kind ;  but  have  the  same  disdain  as 
rsiciaos  and  lawyers  have  when  attorneys  aad 
ithecarics  give  advice.  Gibber  himself  took  the  li- 
ty  to  tell  me,  that  he  expected  I  would  do  him 
Uce,  and  allow  the  play  well  prepared  for  his 
^tators,  whatever  it  was  for  his  readers.    He 
ded  very  many  particolars  not  uncurions,  con- 
ning the  manner  of  taking  an  audience,  and 
ring  wait  not  only  for  their  superficial  applause, 
t  also  for  insinuating  into  their  affections  and 
Kioos,  by  the  artful  management  of  the  look, 
ice,  and  gesture  of  the  speaker.   I  could  not  bnt 
nseot  that  the  Heroic  Daughter  appeared  in  the 
bearsal  a  moving  entertainment  wrought  out  of  a* 
cat  and  exemplary  virtue. 
The  advantages  of  action,  show,  and  dress,  on 
ne  occasions,  are  allowable,  because  the  merit 
n«ist9  in  being  capable  of  .imposing  upon  us  to 
IT  advantage  and  entertainment.    All  that  I  was 
nog  to  say  about  the  honesty  of  an  author  in  the 
le  of  his  vrare,  was  tbat  he  ought  to  own  all  that 
!  had  borrowed  from  others,  and  lay  in  a  clear 
slit  all  that  he  gives  his  spectators  for  their  money, 
ritb  an  account  of  the  first  manufactures.    But  I 
ileuded  to  give  the  lecture  of  this  day  upon  the 
•mmon  and  prostituted  behavioor  of  traders  in  or> 
toary  commerce.    The  philosopher  made  it  a  rule 
•f  trade,  timt  your  profit  ought  to  be  the  coamion 
^fit ;  and  it  h  unjust  to  make  any  step  towards 
^10,  wherein  the  gain  of  even  those  to  whom  yon 
^U  ii  not  also  consulted.  A  man  may  deceive  him- 
df  if  he  thinks  fit,  but  he  U  no  better  than  a 
^at  who  sdls  any  thing  withont  telling  the  ex- 
^ptiom  against  it,  as  well  as  what  is  to  be  said  to 
>U  advantage.    The  scandalous  abase  of  language 
lad  hardening  of  conscience,  which  may  be  ob* 
^nred  every  day,  In  going  from  one  place  to  war 
*^^t  ii  wl^  makes  a  whole  city  to  an  unprejn* 

» 

*  Xunesa;  or,  The  Heroic  Daughter;  a  tragedy  taken 
•r««  the  C»d  of  peter  Comcllle,  by  C.  Cibber. 


I  diced  eye  a  den  of  thieves.  It  was  no  small  ple»- 
sure  to  me  for  thb  reason  to  remark,  as  I  passed  by 
Gomhill,  tbat  the  ibop  of  that  worthy,  honest, 
though  lately  nafortnnate  citizen,  Mr.  John  Mor- 
tan*,  so  well  known  iu  the  linen  trade,  is  fitting 
up  anew.  Since  a  man  has  been  in  a  distressed 
condition,  it  ought  to  be  a  great  sathfaction  to  hava 
passed  jthrough  it  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  have 
lost  the  friendship  of  those  who  suffered  with  him, 
bnt  to  receive  an  honourable  acknowledgment  of 
his  honesty  from  those  very  persons  to  whom  the 
law  had  consigned  his  estate. 

The  misfortune  of  this  citlxen  Is  like  to  prove  of 
a  very  general  advantage  to  those  who  shall  deal 
with  him  hereafter ;  for  the  stock  with  which  he 
now  sets  up  being  the  loan  of  his  friends,  he  can- 
not expose  that  to  the  haxard  of  giving  credit,  but 
enters  into  a  ready  money  trade,  by  wiiich  means 
he  will  both  boy  and  sell  the  best  and  cheapest  He 
imposes  upon  himself  a  rule  of  afilxinj:  the  value  of 
each  piece  he  selh  to  tbe  piece  itself;  so  that  the 
most  ignorant  servant  or  child  will  be  as  good  a 
buyer  at  bis  shop  as  the  most  skilfal  in  the  trade. 
For  ail  which,  you  have  all  bis  hopes  and  fortune 
for  your  security.  To  encourage  dealing  after  this 
way,  there  is  not  only  the  avoiding  the  most  infa^ 
mons  guilt  in  ordinary  bartering ;  but  this  observa* 
tion,  that  he  who  bays  with  r^y  money  saves  as 
much  to  his  family  as  the  state  exacts  out  of  hb 
land  for  tbe  security  and  service  of  his  country ; 
tbat  H  to  say,  in  plain  English,  sixteen  will  do  as 
much  as  twenty  shillings. 

'MR.  SPBCTATOR, 

'  Mt  heart  is  so  swelled  with  giatefal  sentimentf  on 
account  of  some  favours  which  I  have  lately  re* 
ceived,  tbat  1  must  beg  leave  to  give  them  utter- 
ance amongst  the  crowd  of  other  anonymous  cor- 
respondents; and  writing,  I  hope,  will  be  as  great 
a  relief  to  my  forced  silence,  as  it  is  to  yoar  natural 
taciturnity. — My  generous  benefiictor  will  not  suffer 
me  to  sp^ik  to  bim  in  any  terms  of  acknowledg- 
ment, but  ever  treats  me  as  if  be  had  the  greatert 
oblivions,  and  uses  me  with  a  distinction  that  U 
not  to  be  expected  from  one  so  much  my  superior 
in  fortune,  yean,  and  understanding.  He  insinn* 
ates  as  if  I  had  a  certain  right  to  hu  favonrs  from 
some  merit,  which  his  particular  indulgence  to  ma 
has  disc-overed ;  but  that  U  only  a  beautiful  artifice 
to  lessen  the  pain  aa  honest  mind  feeh  in  receiving 
obligations  when  there  is  no  probability  of  retnm- 
ing  them. 

*  A  gift  is  doubled  when  accompanied  with  such 
a  delicacy  of  address;  but  what  to  me  gives  it  ao 
inexpressible  value  u  its  coming  from  the  man  1 
most  esteem  in  the  world.  It  pleases  me  indeed, 
as  it  is  an  advantage  aad  addition  to  my  fortune  ; 
but  when  I  consider  it  as  an  instance  of  that  good 
man*s  friendship,  it  overjoys,  it  transports  me;  I 
look  on  it  with  a  Inverts  eye,  and  no  longer  regard 
the  gift,  bnt  the  hand  that  gave  it.  For  my  friend- 
ship is  so  entirely  void  of  any  gainful  views,  that 
it  often  gives  me  pain  to  think  it  should  have  been 
chargeable  to  him ;  and  I  cannot  at  some  melaa* 
choly  boon  help  doing  bis  generosity  the  injury  of 
fearing  it  should  cool  on  this  account,  and  that  the 
last  fkvoor  might  be  a  sort  of  legacy  of  a  departing 
friendship. 

*  I  confess  these  fears  seem  very  groundless  and 
iii\just,  bnt  yon  must  forgive  them  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  one  possessed  of  a  great  treasure,  who  u 
frighted  at  tnc  most  distant  shadow  of  danger. 

*  Since  I  have  thus  far  opened  my  heart  to  you, 

•  See  Ne*.  848  and  S4^ 
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I  will  Dot  conceal  the  secret  •attsfaction  I  feel  f  where  we  Yistted  havinf  the  two  iait 
there,  of  knowing  the  goodness  of  my  friend  will  large  paper  interleaved  for  her  mn 
not  be  unrewarded.  I  am  pleased  with  thinking 
the  providence  of  the  Almighty  hath  sufficient  bless- 
ings in  store  for  him,  and  will  certainly  dischai]ge 
the  debt,  though  I  am  not  made  the  happy  instru- 
ment of  doing  it. 

*  However,  nothing  in  my  power  shall  be  want- 
ing to  show  my  gratitude;  I  will  make  it  the  busi- 
ness of  my  life  to  thank  him, and  shall  esteem  (next 
to  him)  those  my  best  friends,  who  give  me  the 
greatest  assistance  in  this  good  work.  Printing 
this  letter  would  be  some  litUe  instance  of  my  gra- 
titude; and  your  favour  herein  will  very  much 
oblige 

'  Your  most  humble  servant,  &c. 

Nov.  24,  *  w.  c: 


STBELB. 


T. 


ADVEKTISEMBNT. 


*«*  At  Punch's  theatre,  "  The  DUnd  Begrar  of  Dednal 
Green.**  No  persons  to  be  admitted  with  masks  or  riding- 
hoods  ( parte  of  dress  then  denoting  women  of  the  town).  No 
■loney  to  be  returned  after  the  curtain  is  drawn  up. 


ordered  them  to  be  broui;bt  dovo,  and  ha»*  -* 
window,  whither  every  one  in  the  eamp»»  r^  - 
and  writ  down  a  particular  adverti«r^Tt  ^a  \ 
style  and  phrase  of  the  like  ingeninas  cnm;m»  .  ^ 
which  we  frequently  meet  with  at  th-  r-^^  ,4  ^ 
newspapers.  When  we  had  lini«h4>d  mm  m  »  H 
read  them  with  a  great  deal  of  m*nh  at  tw  « i 
side,  and  agreed,  nemine  contniditrmii^  to  ;  ' 
transcribed,  and  sent  to  tht^  Spectator.  T  *  ■ 
tlrman  who  made  th(*  proposal  eotertd  ti-  * 
inc^  advertisement  before  th^  titlewpaj;p,  aitr-  1 
the  rest  saccceded  in  order. 

*  Remedium  effUa*  el  mmt*trfum  :  or,  an  r  r- 
remedy  adapted  to  all  capacities;  >1iowt-i; 
person  may  cure  himself  of  ill-oatnre^  pn  « .  fu 
spleen,  or  any  other  distemper  iocidetit  to  ' 
man  system,  with  an  ea»v  way  to  know  w 
infection  is  upon  him.    This  panacea  t»  a*  t 
as  bread,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  r<«i  ~- 
confinement.     It  has  not  its  ^^oal  in  the  ot  •  .^ 
as  abundance  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  tkroic^ 
the  kingdom  have  experienced. 

N.B.  Xo  family  ought  to  be  without  li. 


«  .  «i 
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Stt  vufnui  libit  monUrata  radice  vel  herbal 
Non  fterit  leoitu,  fugeres  radice  vcl  kerba 
Proficientc  nihil  curarier. 

HOR.  Ep.  il.  1. 9.  rer.  149. 

Suppose  you  had  a  wouad,  and  ope  had  show'd 
Ad  herb,  which  you  apply'd,  but  found  no  good} 
Would  you  be  fond  of  this,  increase  your  pain, 
And  use  the  fruitless  remedy  again  f 

CREECH. 


It  is  very  difficult  to  praise  a  man  witbont  putting 
him  out  of  countenance.  My  following  correspon- 
dent has  found  out  this  uncommon  art,  and,  together 
with  his  friends,  has  celebrated  some  of  my  specu-. 
lations  after  such  a  concealed  but  diverting  man- 
ner, that  if  any  of  my  readers  think  I  am  to  blame 
in  publishing  my  own  commendations,  they  will 
■Uow  I  should  have  deMrved  their  censure  as  much, 
had  1  suppressed  the  humour  in  which  they  are  coo* 
veyed  to  me. 

'mr, 
*  I  AM  often  in  a  private  assembly  of  wits  of  both 
■exes,  where  we  generally  descant  npcm  your  spe- 
culations, or  upon  the  subjects  on  which  yon  have 
treated.  We  were  last  Tuesday  talking  of  those 
two  volumes  which  you  have  lately  published. 
Some  were  commending  one  of  your  papen,  and 
some  another;  and  there  was  scarce  a  single  person 
in  the  company  that  had  not  a  favourite  specula- 
tion. Upon  this  a  man  of  wit  and  learning  told 
tts,  he  thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  we  paid 
the  Spectator  the  same  compliment  that  is  often 
made  in  our  public  prints  to  Sir  William  Read  *, 
Dr.  Grant +,  Mr.  MoorJ  the  apothecary,  and  other 
eminent  physicians,  where  it  is  usual  u)r  the  pati- 
ents to  publish  the  cures  which  have  been  made 
upon  them,  and  the  several  distempers  under  which 
they  laboured.    The  proposal  took,  and  the  lady 

•  See  NO  472,  note. 

i  See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  Ivil.  196. 

i  Vender  of  a  worm-powdery  which  la  said  In  his  adrer- 
tisementa  to  hare  brought  oflrwonns  of  Incredible  lengths. 
—See  Pope**  verses  to  him,  beginning  **  How  naucb  egregious 
Moore,**  &c.  Pupe*s  Works  (by  War  burton),  edit.  17B7.  l^mo. 
vol.  Iv.  p.  43. 


Over  the  ttoo  Spectalon  on  jeatcmMjh 
fint  in  the  third 


hnmg  ty% 


'  I  William  Crazy,  aged  threescore  and 
having  been  for  several  years  afflicted  with  »^j 
doubts,  fears,  and  vapours,  occasiooed  b ,  tbf 
and  beauty  of  Mary,  my  wife,  ^ed  c»ra' 
do  hereby,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pablir,  giw 
tice,  that  I  have  found  great  relief  from  the 
firilowiog  doses,  having  taken  ihttm  tiro 
together  with  a  dish  of  chocolate.    Yk 
hand,  &c. 

For  the  hemeJU  •/  ike  po9r^ 

'  In  charity  to  sach  as  are  troabled  with  th- :{ 
ease  of  levee-hunting,  and  are  forced  to  scei  at^ 
bread  every  morning  at  the  cfaamber-doon  ot  s^i 
men,  I  A.  B.  do  testify,  that  for  naaay  year*  ^  I 
laboured  under  this  fashionable  distemper,  bei  »^ 
cured  of  it  by  a  remedy  which  1  boogat  of  i>'n 
Baldwin,  contained  in  a  half  sheet  of  paper,  a^'^ 
ed  No.  193,  where  any  one  may  be  pn»idf^  «d 
the  same  remedy  at  the  price  of  a  single  pea^v 


*  An  infallible  cure  for  hyporhoadriic  m^^M-* 
choly.  No.  I7S,  184, 191,  803,209,  ttl,Ui.^ 
839, 845,  847,  851. 


Probaiwn  es/. 


CMf< 


*  I  Christopher  Query,  having  becsi  tr— hH  «  - 
a  certain  distemper  in  my  tongue,  wlwA  ^to«  -^ 
itself  in  Impertinent  and  snper<loous  iatefrscassrA 
have  not  asked  one  unnecemary  q*ieitjoo  «acr  ** 
perusal  of  the  prescription  marked  No.  8iaL' 


*  The  Britannic  Beautifier,  betag 
modesty.  No.  831,  which  gives  Mch  a  drsi:'  " 
blushing  colour  to  the  cbwks  of  Iboie  ihai  &• 
white  or  pale,  that  it  is  not  to  bedbtlOKaiiBr.  '"^ 
a  natural  fine  complexion,  nor  peroeivrd  f  ^  '* 
tiflcaal  by  the  nearest  friend,  is  MChiag  «f  r«  ■* 
or  in  the  least  hurtful.  It  readen  the  f«er  ^  1^ 
fully  handsome  I  is  not  inbjoct  to  be  rsli^^  ^ 
and  cannot  be  paralleled  by  either  waiA,  \'^^'* 
cosmetic,  dec.  It  is  certainly  the  bcM 
the  world. 


ts. 
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I  Samnel  Self,  of  tht  psriih  of  8r.  Jamci,  hav- 
a  cofvtUotion  which  naturally  abonnda  with 
is,  ntade  use  of  a  paper  of  directions  marked 
177,  recommending  a  healthful  exercise  called 
I-natare,  and  ^ha? e  found  it  a  most  excellent 
etner  of  the  blood.' 

Whereus  T,  ElizabM  Rainbow,  was  troubled 
t  that  distemper  in  my  head,  which  about  a 
'  a^  was  pretty  epidemical  amoof  the  ladies, 
discovered  itself  in  the  colour  of  their  hoods, 
ng  made  use  of  the  doctor's  cephalic  tincture, 
zh  he  exhibited  to  the  public  in  one  of  his  last 
•*B  papers,  I  recovered  in  a  very  few  days.' 

[  George  GHoom,  baYing  fbr  a  long  time  been 
bled  with  the  spleen,  and  being  advised  by  my 
ids  to  pot  myself  into  a  coune  of  Steele,  did 
that  end  make  use  of  remedies  conveyed  to  me 
ral  mornings,  in  short  letters,  firom  the  hands 
le  invisible  doctor.  They  were  marked  at  the 
om  Nathaniel  Henroost,  Alice  Threadneedle, 
ecca  Nettle-top,  Tom  Loveless,  Mary  Mean- 
i,  Tbomas  Smoky,  Anthony  Freeman,  Tom 
Sgot,  Riutick  Sprightly,  &c.  which  have  bad  so 
I  an  effect  upon  me,  thsit  I  now  find  myself 
rrfal,  lightsome,  and  easy ;  and  therefore  do 
immend  them  to  all  such  as  labour  under  the 
e  distemper.' 


fot  baTiog  room  to  insert  all  the  advertisements 
rh  were  sent  me,  I  have  only  picked  out  some 
from  the  third  volume,  reserving  the  fourth  for 
ther  opportunity. 

O. 


ODiioir. 


*  Lo«  of  memory  certsinlv  cured  by  sn  electuary,  that 
e»  at  tbc  prime  c«uae^  which  few  apprehend,  of  ftorget- 


them,  are  not  the  least  taking  part  of  your  work^ 
I  6nd  your  opinion  concerning  poetical  justice,  as 
It  is  expressed  in  the  first  port  of  your  fortietb 
Spectator,  is  controverted  by  some  eminent  critics  t 
and  as  .you  now  seem,  to  our  great  grief  of  heart, 
to  be  winding  up  your  bottoms,  [  hoped  300  would 
have  enlarged  a  little  upon  that  subject.  It  is  in* 
deed  but  a  single  paragraph  in  your  works  1  and  I 
believe  those  who  have  read  it  with  the  same  atten- 
tion I  have  done,  will  think  there  Is  nothing  to  be 
objected  against  it.  I  have  however  drawn  up 
some  additional  arguments  to  strengthen  the  opinion 
which  you  have  there  delivered,  having  endea- 
voured to  go  to  the  bottom  o(  that  matter,  which 
you  may  either  publish  or  suppress  as  yon  think 
fit. 

*  Horace  in' my  motto  says,  that  all  men  are  vi- 
cious, and  that  they  differ  firom  one  another  only  as 
they  are  more  or  less  so.  Boileau  has  given  the 
same  account  of  our  wisdom,  as  Horace  has  of 
our  virtue ; 

"Tbut  let  homma  tontfmu,  et  malgrt  tous  Uurs  Mtnt, 
Nt  d^gflcrtnt  entre  etur,  que  du  plua  et  du  motnt. 

**  All  men,"  says  he,  "  are  fools;  and,  in  spite  of 
their  endeavoun  to  the  contrary,  differ  from  one 
another  only  as  they  are  more  orjiess  so." 

*  Two  or  three  of  the  old  Greek  poets  have  given 
the  same  turn  to  a  sentence  which  describes  the 
happiness  of  man  in  this  lifet 

To  fw  oXt/irwf  ayi^*  tfiv  ivruxfC* 
"  That  man  i«  moti  happy  who  is  the  least  mlaerahle.** 

'It  will  not  perhaps  be  onentertaining  to  the  polite 
reader  to  observe  how  these  three  beautiful  sentences 
are  formed  upon  different  subjects  by  the  same 
way  of  thinking ;  but  I  shall  return  to  the  first  of 
them. 

'  Our  goodnem  being  of  a  comparative  and  not 
an  absolute  nature,  there  is  none  who  in  strictness 
can  be  called  a  virtuous  man.    £very  one  has  In 
him  a  natural  alloy,  though  one  may  be  fuller  of 
(tross  than  another:  for  this  reason  I  cannot  think 
it  right  to  introduce  a  perfect  or  a  faultless  man 
upon  the  stage  1  not  only  because  such  a  character 
is  improper  to  move  compassion,  but  because  there' 
is  no  such  thing  in  nature.  This  might  probably  be  - 
one  reason  why  the  Spectator  in  one  of  his  papers  • 
took  notice  of  that  late  invented  teroi,  called  Poe* 
tical  Justice,  and  the  wrong  notions  into  which  it 
has  led  some  tragic  writers.  The  most  perfect  man 
has  vices  enough  to  draw  down  punishments  upon 
his  head,  and  to  justify  Providence  in  regard  to  - 
any  miseries  that  may  befal  him.    For  this  rea9on 
I  cannot  think  but  that  the  instruction  and  moral 
are  much  finer,  where  a  man  who  is  virtuous  in  the 
main  of  his  character  falls  into  distress,  and  siuks 
under  the  blows  of  fortune  at  the  end  of  a  tragedy, 
than  when  he  is  represented  as  happy  and  trium- 
phant.   Such  an  example  corrects  the  Insolence  of 
human  nature,  softens  the  mind  of  the  beholder 


[*  548.   FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  €8, 1712. 

-  ViliU  nemo  Hne  nmcUur,  aptbrnu  iUc 
ti  minlmU  urgdur 

H0R.8at.lli.  l.l.ver.68. 

iere'8  none  bat  hat  tome  (hult  i  and  he's  the  best, 
Mt  Yirtuoos  he,  that's  spotted  with  the  least 

CREECH. 

Wa.  SPaCTATOK,  Nov.  87,  1719. 

KAV£  read  this  dayli  paper  with  a  great  deal  of 

uure,  and  could  send  you  an  account  of  several 

in  and  antidotes  in  your  third  volume,  which 

r  correspondents  have  not  taken  notice  of  in 

r  advertisements ;  and  at  the  same  time  must 

I  to  yon,  that  I  have  seldom  seen  a  shop  fur- 

led  with  such  a  variety  of  medicaments,  and  io 

ch  there  are  fewer  soporifics.    The  several  ve- 

et  3rou  have  invented  for  conveying  yonr  unac- 
table truths  to  us,  are  what  I  most  particularly  I  with  sentiments  of  pity  and  compassion,  comforts 

lire,  as  T  am  Afraid  thmv  are  aecrets  which  will     him  under  his  own  private  affliction,  and  teaches 

him  not  to  judge  of  men's  virtues  by  their  successes. 
I  cannot  think  of  one  real  hero  in  all  antiquity  so 
far  raised  above  human  infirmities,  that  he  might 
not  be  very  naturally  represented  in  a  tragedy  as 
plunged  in  misfortunes  and  calamities.  The  poet 
may  still  find  out  some  prevailing  passion  or  indl9> 
cretion  in  his  character,  and  show  it  in  such  a  man* 
ner  as  will  sufliciently  acquit  the  gods  of  any  In" 
justice  in  his  sufferings.  For,  as  Horace  olMerves 
in  my  text,  the  best  man  is  faulty,  thoiigh  not  in  so 
great  a  degree  as  those  whom  we  genenily  oUI  vl« 
ciooa  men. 

4» 


as  I  am  afraid  they  are  secrets  which  will 
with  3fOU.  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  your  cri- 
I  essays  are  taken  notice  of  in  this  paper,  not- 
ending  I  look  upon  them  to  t>e  excellent 
Mvn  of  the  brain,  and  could  venture  to  super- 
^  them  with  an  advertisement  which  I  have 
^y  Ken  in  one  of  our  newspapers,  wherein  there 
^  account  given  of  a  sovereign  remedy  for  re- 
inc:  the  taste  of  all  such  persons  whose  palates 
c  been  vitiated  by  dislempeis,  unwholesome 
ill  or  any  the  like  occasions.  But  to  let  fall  the 
Kion,  notwitbsUnding  your  criticisms,  and  par- 
larly  the  candour  which  yon  have  discovered  in 
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*■  If  inch  a  strict  poetical  jwtice  as  lome  gentle- 
men insist  upon  was  to  be  observed  in  this  art, 
tliere  is  no  manner  of  reason  why  it  shoitid  not  ex- 
tend to  heroic  poetry  as  well  as  traj^dy.  But  we 
find  it  so  little  observed  in  Homer,  that  his  Achilles 
is  placed  in  the  greatebt  point  of  glory  and  success, 
though  his  character  is  morally  vicious,  and  only 
poetically  good,  if  1  may  use  the  phrase  of  our 
modem  critic?.  The  ^neid  is  filled  with  innocent, 
oiihiippy  persons.  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  Laosus  and 
Pallas,  come  all  to  unfortunate  ends.  The  poet 
takes  notice  in  particular,  that.  In  the  saclting  of 
Troy,  Riphens  fell,  who  was  the  most  just  man 
among  the  Trc^jans. 

"  —^  Cadit  et  Riphcua  justissimua  unui, 
QuifUU  in  Tcucris,  tt  savanliaaimut  tt^ui  .* 
Diia  atiter  visum  eU. 

An.  ii.  ver.4(a7. 

And  that  Panthtus  could  neither  be  preserved  b> 
his  transcendent  piety,  nor  by  the  holy  fiUeU  of 
Apollo,  whose  priest  he  was. 

'*  Ntc  te  tua  plurima,  ParUheu, 
LabenUm  pittas,  nee  ApotUnis  uiflUa  Urit.'* 

Ibid.  ver.  49. 

# 

I  might  here  mention  the  practice  of  ancient  tragic 
poets,  both  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  as  this  particular 
is  touched  upon  in  the  pa^  above  mentioned,  I 
shall  pass  it  over  in  silence.  I  could  produce  pas* 
sages  out  of  Aristotle  in  favour  of  my  opinion,  and 
If  in  one  place  he  says  that  an  absolutely  virtuo|is 
man  should  not  be  represented  as  unhappy,  this 
does  not  justify  any  one  who  shall  think  fit  to  bring 
in  an  absolutely  virtuous  man  upon  the  stage. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  that  author's  way 
of  writii»,  know  very  well  that,  to  take  the  whole 
eitent  of  his  subject  into  his  divisions  of  it,  he  often 
makes  use  of  such  cases  as  are  imaginary,  and  not 
reducible  to  practice.  He  himself  declares  that 
such  tragedies  as  ended  unhappily,  b«ire  away  the 
prize  in  theatrical  contentions,  from  those  ivhich 
ended  happily  $  and  for  the  fortieth  speculation, 
which  I  am  noa-  considering,  as  it  has  given  reasons 
why  these  are  more  apt  to  please  an  audience,  so 
it  only  proves  that  these  are  generally  preferable 
to  the  other,  thongh  at  the  same  time  it  affirms  that 
many  ezcdlent  tragedies  have  and  may  be  written 
In  both  kinds. 

*  I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  though  the 
Spectator  above  mentioned  is  so  far  against  the  rule 
or  poetical  justice,  as  to  affirm  that  good  men  may 
■leet  with  an  unhappy  catastrophe  in  tragedy,  it 
does  not  say  that  ill  men  may  go  oft*  unpunished. 
The  reason  for  this  distinction  u  very  plain,  namely, 
because  the  best  of  men  are  vicious  enough  to  justify 
providence  for  any  misfortunes  and  afiliclions  which 
may  befal  them,  but  there  are  many  men  so  criminal 
that  they  can  have  no  claim  or  pretence  to  happiness. 
Tile  best  of  men  may  deserve  punishment*  but  the 
worst  of  men  cannot  deserve  happlncM. 

[Aathor  oncertain.] 
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Quamvii  digreatu  veterit  cor\fvni*  amid, 
Laudo  tatntn 

iUV.  SttfU. 

Tho*  grtey*d  at  the  departure  of  my  friend, 
Hli  purpose  of  retiring  1  oommend. 

I  BBUEVB  most  people  begin  the  worid  with  a  re- 
solution  to  withdraw  from  it  into  a  serious  kind  of 
solitude  or  retirement  when  they  have  made 


selves  easy  in  it.  Our  happisra  k»  thai  «e  m 
out  some  excuse  or  other  for  deferriag  surh  mt  m 
resolutions  until  our  intended  rrlrcal  is  cm  itf 
death.  But  aoMng  all  kiads  of  people  iheie  m 
none  who  are  so  hard  to  part  with  the  ««li 
those  who  are  grown  old  in  tne  beufini  ty  i 
riches.  Their  minds  are  so  warped  with  ik«  :s 
stant  attention  to  galn«  that  k  ia  very  diftnfei 
them  to  give  their  soub  another  beat,  aad  ei^ 
them  towards  those  objects,  which,  though  thn  i 
proper  for  every  stage  of  1ife«  are  »  more  nyn 
ally  for  the  last.  Horace  describes  aa  «M  atf 
as  so  charmed  with  the  pleasores  of  a  caaatn  j 
that  in  order  to  make  a  purchaac  he  called  ■  i 
his  money ;  but  what  was  the  evcsit  of  it  ?  ^  *• 
a  very  few  days  after  he  pat  it  o«t  agu**  i< 
engaged  in  this  series  of  thoagbc  by  a  dana 
which  I  bad  last  week  with  my  worthy  fnm  i 
Andrew  Freeport,  a  bmo  of  aa  s— ch  aatn.  e 
qvence,  good  sense,  and  probity  of  anad,  ik: 
always  Iwar  him  with  a  paiticalar  pIcaiWT.  i 
we  were  sitting  together,  being  the  sole  itmm 
members  of  our  dob.  Sir  Andrew  ga^e  me  mi 
count  of  the  maay  boiy  scenes  of  life  ia  «h4« 
had  been  engaged,  aad  at  the  saase  time  ndm 
up  to  me  abnndance  of  those  lacky  hits,  ufco 
another  time  he  would  have  called  pieces  M  m 
fortune  i  but  in  the  temper  of  aaiisd  he  »ai  <» 
he  termed  them  mercies,  favonrs  of  ProfiAm 
and  blemings  upon  an  honest  iodu^ry.  *  ^m 
says  he,  *  yon  must  knowt  my  good  frioid,  1  a< 
used  to  consider  myself  aa  creditor  aad  dcha^^  > 
I  often  state  my  accoaata  after  tke  same  ma 
with  regard  to  heaven  and  my  own  toal.  Ii  > 
case,  when  I  look  upon  the  debtor  side,  I  fti  id 
innumerable  articles,  that  f  want  arithmetic  r>  a 
them  up  I  but  when  I  look  opoa  the  creditor « 
I  find  little  more  than  blaak  paper.  ICev.M 
I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  it  is  not  ia  at  H 
to  balance  accounts  with  my  Maker,  I  an  iv^ 
however  to  torn  all  my  fiMare  eadeaioan  ^"(^^ 
You  must  not  therefore  be  sarprwed,  my  frif* 
you  hear  that  I  am  lieiakiait  myarlf  la  s  m< 
thoughtful  kind  of  lifc^and  if  I  saect  ymmmi 
in  this  phue.' 

I  could  not  but  approve  ao  good  a  «■'•* 
notwithstanding  the  lorn  I  lUl  snftr  h)  iL  " 
Andrew  has  since  explalaed  himaelf  la  mr  si^  ^ 
large  in  the  fotlowiag  letter,  wkich  kj/a^^ 
to  my  hands ; 

'  Gooa  im.  tpacTATOBt 
'  NoTwiTBBTAirDiiro  my  fHenda  at  the  rlsb  IM 
always  rallied  me,  when  I  have  talked  sf  nv  1 
from  business,  and  repeated  to  me  oae  af  ■?  '*| 
sayings,  that  *'  a  menrhaat  has  never  eas^*'' 
he  has  got  a  little  more;*"  I  can  now  iafcra  .<« 
that  there  is  one  in  the  worid  wha  tkmh  W  M 
enough,  and  is  determined  to  pam  the  noaoa?  ^ 
bislifeintheeiuovmentofwhatbehaa  r«i^ 
me  so  well,  that  1  need  not  tell  you,  I  amfi«  ^ 
the  eiyoyments  of  my  pnmrminBi,  the  asi«t  j 
them  useful  to  the  pabUc  As  the  frrair«(  ^^ 
my  estate  has  been  hitherto  of  aa  w****^  j 
volatile  aatore,  either  tout  opoa  seas  ar  ^^^'^ 
in  funds,  it  is  now  fixed  and  settled  i0  •^'^ 
acres  and  tenements.  I  have  umiitd  ii  ^ 
uncertainty  of  stocks,  windi,  aad  waves  sa' 
posed  of  it  in  a  conuderablc  pas  char.  Th* 
give  me  great  opportaaity  of  beh^  charts^ 
my  way,  that  is,  ia  setting  my  pear  ^ 
work,  aad  givi^  them  a  comfoftal 
oat  of  their  owa  iodostry.  My  , 
pondi,  mjanbkaadpaattrcgiMdsAal^ 
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rerai  bofpitals,  or  rather  worklioiBes,  in  which  I 
Dpoie  to  aiaiiitaio  a  great  OMiny  iodigeot  persons, 
10  are  oowitanring  in  my  nei|(hboarhood.   I  have 
t  a  fine  spread  of  improvable  lands,  and  in  my 
m  thoogbts  am  already  piooghing  ap  some  of 
en,  fencing  others  j  planting  woods,  and  draio- 
;  marshes.    In  fine,  as  I  have  my  share  in  the 
rfiice  of  this  island,  I  am  resolved  to  make  it  as 
antifol  a  spot  as  any  in  her  majesty's  dominions  $ 
least  there  is  not  an  inch  of  it  which  shall  not 
i  cultivated  to  the  best  advantage,  and  do  its  ut- 
Mt  for  its  owner.    As  in  ray  mercantile  employ- 
sot  I  so  disposed  of  ray  affairs,  that,  from  what- 
er  comer  of  the  compass  the  wind  blew.  It  was 
ioj^ing  home  one  or  other  of  my  ships,  I  hope  as 
husbandman  to  contrive  it  so,  that  not  a  shower 
rain,  or  a  glimpse  of  snnshine,  shall  fall  upon 
f  estate  without  bettering  some  part  of  it,  and 
•ntrlboling  t6  the  products  of  the  season.    You 
low  it  has  been  hitherto  my  opinion  of  life,  that 
is  thrown  away  when  it  is  not  some  way  useful 
others.     But  when  I  am  riding  out  by  myself, 
the  fresh  air  on  the  open  heath  that  lies  by 
y  house,  I  find  several  other  thoughts  growing  op 
me.    I  am  now  of  opinion,  that  a  man  of  my 
;e  may  And  business  enough  on  himself,  by  setting 
s  mind  in  order,  preparing  it  for  another  world, 
id  reconciling  it  to  the  thoughts  of  death.  I  must 
lerefore   acquaint  you,  that  besides  those  usual 
ethods  of  charity,  of  which  I  have  before  spolieo, 
am  at  this  very  instant  finding  out  a  convenient 
lace  where  I  may  build  an  alms-house,  which  I 
iteod  to  endow  very  handsomel v  for  a  dozen  su« 
erannuated  husbandmen.    It  will  be  a  great  plea^ 
•re  to  me  to  say  my  prayers  twice  a  day  with  men 
f  my  own  yean,  who  all  of  them,  as  well  as  my- 
4f,  may  have  their  thooghts  taken  up  how  they 
lall  die,  rather  than  how  they  shall  five.    I  re- 
lember  ao  excellent  saying  that  I  learned  at 
:hool,  jSaiff  eoronai  opas.   You  know  best  whether 
'•  be  In  Vircil  or  In  Horace,  it  is  my  business  tq 
pply  It.     If  yoar  afiain  will  permit  yoa  to  take 
he  country  air  with  me  sometimes,  you  shall  find 
a  apartment  fitted  up  for  you,  and  shall  be  every 
ay  entertained  with  beef  or  mutton  of  my  own 
eeding;  fish  out  of  my  own  ponds  i  and  fmlt  out 
f  my  own  gardens.    You  shall  have  free  egress 
od  regrera  about  my  house,  without  having  any 
■estions  asked  you ;  and,  in  a  word,  such  an  hearty 
relcone  at  you  may  expect  from 

'  Your  most  sincere  friend 

'  and  humble  servant, 
'  ANDasw  vasEFoaT.* 

The  dnb  of  which  I  an  a  member  being  entirel  v 
bpersed,  I  shall  consult  my  reader  next  week 
poo  a  project  relating  to  the  institotlon  of  a  new 
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Quid  digmtm  tanio/trct  hie  prominar  hiatu  f 

HOR.  An  Foet.  vcr.  138. 

In  what  will  all  this  Mtrntatlon  cod » 

RO0COMMON. 

lacB  the  late  dissolution  of  the  club,  whereof  1 
ave  often  declared  myself  a  member,  there  are 
cry  many  persons  who  by  letten,  petitions,  and 
ecommendations,  pot  up  for  the  next  election.  At 
le  same  time  1  must  complain,  that  several  indi- 
Kl  and  onderband  practices  have  been  made  use 


of  upon  this  occasion.  A  certain  country  geotleman 
began  to  tap  upon  the  first  information  he  received 
of  Sir  Ho^er*s  death:  whco  he  sent  me  up  word 
that,  if  i  would  get  him  choiten  in  the  place  of  tho 
deceased,  he  would  present  me  with  a  barrel  of 
the  best  October  I  had  ever  drank  in  my  life.  Tho 
ladies  are  in  great  pain  to  know  whom  I  intend  to 
elect  in  tJie  room  of  Will  Honeycomb.  Some  of 
them  indeed  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Honeycomb 
did  not  take  sofllcient  care  of  their  interest  in  the 
club,  and  are  therefore  desirtnis  of  having  in  it 
hereafter  a  representative  of  their  own  sex.  A 
citizen  who  subscribes  himself  Y.  Z.  tells  me  that 
he  has  one-and-twenty  shares  la  the  African  com- 
pany, and  offers  to  bribe  me  with  the  odd  one  in 
case  he  may  succeed  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  which 
he  thinks  would  raise  the  credit  of  that  fund.  I 
have  several  letters  dated  from  Jenny  Man*s,  by 
gentlemen  who  are  candidates  for  Captain  Sentry*s 
place ;  and  as  many  from  a  coffee-boose  in  Paufs 
church-yard  of  such  who  would  fill  up  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  my  worthy  friend  tho 
clergyman,  whom  1  can  never  mention  but  with  a 
particular  respect. 

Having  maturely  weighed  these  several  particu- 
lars, with  the  many  remonstrances  that  have  been 
made  to  me  on  thu  subject,  and  considering  how 
invidious  an  office  I  shall  take  upon  me  If  1  make 
the  whole  election  depend  upon  my  single  voice, 
and  being  unwilling  to  exposo  myself  to  those  cla- 
mours which  on  such  an  occasion  will  not  fail  to 
be  raised  against  me  for  partiality,  iiyustice,  coto 
ruption,  nnd  other  qualities,  which  my  nature  ab- 
bora,  I  have  formed  to  myself  the  prqject  ot  a 
dub  as  follows : 

I  have  thooghts  of  issuing  out  writs  to  all  aod 
every  of  the  dobs  that  are  established  in  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  requiring  them  to 
choose  out  of  their  respective  bodies  a  penon  of 
the  greatest  merit,  and  to  return  his  name  to  mo 
before  iAdy-day,  at  which  time  1  intend  to  sU 
upon  business. 

By  this  means  I  may  have  reason  to  hope«  thai 
the  club  over  which  1  shall  preside  will  be  the  very 
flower  and  quintessence  of  all  other  dubs.  I  hava 
communicated  this  my  prqject  to  none  bnt  a  par- 
tifular  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  have  celebrated 
twice  or  thrice  for  his  happiness  in  that  kind  of  wit 
which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  a  poo. 
The  only  objection  he  makes  to  it  is,  that  f  shall 
raise  up  enemies  to  myself  if  I  act  with  so  regal 
an  air,  and  that  my  detractors.  Instead  of  giving 
me  the  usual  title  of  Spectator,  will  be  apt  to  call 
me  the  Xing  of  Clubs. 

But  III  proceed  oo  my  intended  prqjeet :  it  it 
very  well  known  that  1  at  first  set  forth  in  thii 
work  with  the  character  of  a  silent  man;  and  I 
think  I  liave  so  well  proierred  my  taciturnity,  that 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  violated  it  with  threa 
sentences  in  the  space  of  almost  two  yean.  As  a 
monosyllable  is  my  delight,  I  have  made  very  fear 
excursions  ia  the  conTersations  which  I  have  re» 
lated  bevond  a  Yes  or  a  No.  By  this  means  my 
readers  have  lost  many  good  things  which  I  hava 
had  in  my  heart,  though  I  did  not  care  for  uttering 
them. 

Now  in  order  to  diversify  my  character,  and  tm 
show  the  world  how  wdl  I  can  talk  if  1  have  a 
mind,  I  have  thoughts  of  being  very  loqnacious  io 
the  clnb  which  I  have  now  under  consideration* 
But  that  I  may  proceed  the  more  rcgulaily  in  this 
aiair,  I  design,  upon  the  first  meeting  of  th«  said 
club,  to  have  my  mouth  opened  in  fomi  intend* 
ing  to  regulate  myadf  ia  this  particular  by  a  ccr* 
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(ain  ritual  which  I  bafe  by  me,  that  containi  all 
the  ceremooiea  which  are  practised  at  the  openlog 
of  the  mouth  of  a  cardinal.  I  have  lilcewise  exa- 
mined the  forms  which  were  used  of  old  by  Pytha- 
goras, when  any  of  bis  scholars,  after  hd  appren- 
ticeship of  silence,  was  made  frre  of  hit  speech. 
In  the  mean  time,  as  1  have  of  late  found  my  name 
In  foreign  gazettes  npon  less,  occasions,  1  question 
not  but  in  their  next  articles  from  Great  Britain 
they  will  inform  the  world,  that  ^  the  Spectator's 
mouth  is  to  be  opened  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March 
next.*  I  may  perhaps  publish  a  very  useful  pa|)er 
at  that  time  of  the  proceedings  in  that  solemnity, 
and  of  the  persons  who  shall  assist  at  it.  But  of 
this  more  hereafter. 


▲oiAsow. 
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Sie  honor  et  nomcn  divinu  vatibus  atque, 

Car  minibus  venil. 

UOR.  Are  Poet.  vcr. 
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8o  ancient  it  the  pedigree  of  veree, 
And  BO  diviae  «  poet's  function. 

ROSCOHMON. 


*  Ma.  SPECTATOR, 

*  Whin  men  of  worthy  and  excelling  geniuses  have 
obltgpd  the  world  with  beautiful  and  instructive 
writings,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  gratitude  that  praise 
should  be  returned  them,  as  one  proper  consequent 
reward  of  their  performances,  ^or  has  mankind 
ever  been  so  degenerately  sunk  but  they  have 
made  this  return,  and  even  when  they  have  not 
been  wrouglit  up  by  the  generous  endeavour  so  as 
to  receive  the  advantages  designed  by  it  Thb 
praise,  which  arises  first  In  the  mouth  of  particular 
persons,  spreads  and  lasts  according  to  the  merit 
of  authors  I  and  when  it  thus  meets  with  a  full  suc- 
cess, changes  its  denomination,  and  is  called  Fame. 
They,  who  have  happily  arrived  at  this,  are,  even 
while  they  live,  inflamed  by  the  acknowledgments 
of  others,  and  spurred  on  to  new  undertakings  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  notwithstanding  tl^  de- 
traction which  some  abject  tempers  would  cast 
npon  them :  but  when  they  decease,  their  charac- 
ters being  freed  from  the  shadow  which  envy  laid 
them  under,  begin  to  shine  oat  with  greater  splen- 
dor; their  spirits  survive  in  their  works ;  they  are 
admitted  into  the  highest  companies,  and  they  con- 
tinue pleasing  and  instructing  posterity  from  age 
to  age.  Some  of  the  best  gain  a  character,  by  be- 
ing able  to  show  that  they  are  do  strangers  to  them ; 
and  others  obtain  a  new  warmth  to  labour  for  the 
happiness  and  ease  of  mankind,  from  a  reflection 
npon  those  honoors  which  are  paid  to  their  m^ 
mories. 

*  Tba  thought  of  this  took  me  ap  as  I  turned 
0ver  those  epigrams  which  are  the  remains  of  se- 
veral of  the  wits  of  Greece,  and  perceived  many 
dedicated  to  the  fame  of  those  who  had  excelled 
io  beautiful  poetic  performances.  Wherefore,  in 
pursuance  to  my  thought,  I  concluded  to  do  some- 
thing along  with  them  to  bring  their  praises  into 
fL  new  light  and  language,  for  the  enoooragement 
of  those  whose  modest  tempers  may  be  deterred 
by  the  fear  of  envy  or  ^r traction  from  fair  at- 
tempts, to  which  their  parts  might  render  them 
equal.  You  will  perceive  them  as  they  follow  to 
be  conceive  in  the  form  of  epitaphs,  a  sort  of 
.writing  which  Is  wholly  set  apart  for  a  short- 
pointed  method  of  pniiae. 


ON  OKPHKtrS,  WRn'ffKM  WW  AVTIPAtlB. 


**  No  longer,  Orpheus,  shall  thy 

Lead  atones,  alMi  trees,  and  lieasta,  mUmg 

No  longer  sooth  the  boisteraos 
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Or  still  the  Wlkows  of  the  rafiof  4ee».- 
For  thou  art  gone,  the  Mosca  muamM  Ibv 


In  solemn  tirainsi  thy  mother 
Ye  moffUls,  Idly  lor  your  aona  je 
If  thus  a  goddess  could  not  save 

'  Observe  here,  that  if  we  imke  tbe  feUe  v 
granted,  as  it  was  believed  to  be  aa  thai  age  sm 
the  epigram  was  written,  the  t«m  appears  ta  fei 
piety  to  the  godk,  and  a  rcsigoi^  S|Mm  in  «> » 
plication.  But  if  we  consider  the  poiac  m,n  •- 
spect  to  our  present  knowled|^e,  it  will  hr  n 
esteemed;  though  the  author  himaelf,  bccaac  h 
believed  it,  may  still  be  more  valard  thaa  m}  u 
who  should  now  write  with  a  point  of  tfae  ■■ 
nature. 

« 

CM  IIOMBR,  BT  ALPHEUt  OF  MTTII^SL 


**  Still  in  our  eare  Androna^ 

And  still  in  sight  the  hit  of  Tmy 

Still  Ajax  fights,  sUIl  llector*>  drags'd  akng. 

Such  strange  enchantmcot  dwells  in  HoN»er**aBr{, 

Whose  birth  could  man  than  ooe  poor 

For  all  the  world  waa  proud  that  be 


*  The  thought  in  the  fint  part  of  this  is  asr.-v 
and  depending  upon  the  force  of  poesy ;  is  u 
latter  part  it  looks  as  if  it  would  mim  at  the  ha.  n 
of  seven  towns  contending  for  the  ho— ursf  h>- 
mer's  birth-place ;  but  when  yoa  expect  ta  bM 
with  that  common  story^  the  poet  iltdes  h^  ud 
raises  the  whole  world  for  a  kind  of  arhttrr,  ah  j 
is  to  end  the  contention  amongst  iu  several  pjrt^ 

ON  ANACREONy  BY  AJITIFATEB. 

<*  This  tomh  be  thine,  AiMcreoo;  all  afooad 
Let  Ivy  wreath,  let  flow*reU  deck  the  gtaamd; 
And  from  Ita  earth,  eortcbM  with  anch  a  priji^ 
Let  wells  of  milk  and  streams  of  wtoe  astei 
So  will  thine  ashes  yet  a  pleasure  know. 
If  any  pleasure  reach  tbe  shade*  bdow.** 

*  The  poet  here  written  vpoo  b  aa  tmy  p* 
anthor,  and  he  wito  writes  vposi  him  has  ilH  %• 
own  head  with  the  character  of  his  sol^ect  £' 
seems  to  love  his  theme  so  much,  that  he  fhiah  d 
nothing  but  pleasing  him  as  If  he  were  still  a***. 
by  entering  into  his  libertine  spirits  *•  ihsr  » 
humour  Is  easy  and  gay,  rcsembliag  Aaacfess  u 
iu  air,  raised  by  such  images,  and  potnied  •« 
such  a  turn  as  he  migtK  have  ased.  f  give  rt  a 
place  here,  because  the  author  may  have  do^s'' 
it  for  his  honour;  and  I  take  ao  oppoctsniiv  hv 
it  to  advise  othen,  that  when  thry  wmU  pn^ 
they  cautiously  avoid  every  leamr  q«alik£»*> 
and  fix  only  where  there  it  a  real 
merit. 

ON  ECRIPIDBSy  BT  ION. 


«  Divine  Eartpideis  this  tomb  wu , 
So  fhir  is  not  a  moaumeot  for  tbcc. 
So  much  as  thou  for  it;  nnce  all  wilt 
Thy  name  and  hutlng  praise  adoraa  tbe 

*  The  thought  here  is  fine,  bat  its  faah  ist^  ' 
is  general,  that  It  may  beloag  la  any  pcti  a-i* 
because  it  polats  oat  no  particalar  ciaractit  i' 
would  be  better  if,'  when  we  light  «pM  mrt  ■ 
turn,  we  join  It  with  something  that  rwcta^^ 
and  bounds  it  to  the  qnalitict  of  oar  sabject  » 
who  gives  his  praise  In  gram,  will  eto  >f^ 
either  to  have  been  a  stranger  ta  those  kr •••^ 
npon,  or  not  to  have  Ibaad  any  tfthg  » <^ 
which  Is  praise-warthy« 
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■*  Windc,  gentle  ever-green,  to  fonn  a  shade, 
Around  the  tomb  where  Sophoclei  is  laid; 
Sweet  iyf  wtnde  thy  boughs,  and  intertwine 
With  blushing  roeca  and  the  clust'ring  vine: 
Thus  will  thy  lasting  leaves,  with  beauties  hung| 
Frove  grateful  embleins  of  the  lays  he  sung, 
Whose  soul,  exalted  like  a  god  of  wit. 
Among  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  writ** 

*  This  epigram  I  have  opened  more  than  any 
one  of  the  former:  the  thoagbt  towards  the  latter 
end  seemed  closer  couched,  so  as  to  require  ah  ei- 
plication.  I  fancied  the  poet  aimed  at  the  picture 
which  is  generally  made  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses; 
he  lilting  with  his  harp  in  the  middle,  and  they 
around  him.  This  looked  beautiful  to  my  thought, 
and  because  the  image  arose  before  me  out  of  the 
words  of  the  original  as  I  was  reading  it,  I  tco- 
tured  to  explain  them  so. 

ON  MBMAMDER;  TBE  AOTUOR  UNNAMBD. 

"  The  Tery  bees,  O  sweet  Menander,  hung 
To  taste  the  Muses'  spfing  upon  thy  tongue; 
The  very  Graces  made  the  scenes  you  writ 
Their  happy  point  of  fine  expresition  bit. 
Thus  still  you  lire,  you  make  your  Athens  shine, 
And  raise  its  glory  to  the  skies  in  thine." 

'  This  epigram  has  a  respect  to  the  character  of 
its  subject ;  for  Menandcr  writ  remarkably  with  a 
jostaeca  and  purity  of  language.  It  has  also  told 
the  country  he  was  born  ln«  without  either  a  set 
or  a  bidden  manner,  while  it  twists  together  the 
glory  of  the  poet  and  his  nation,  so  as  to  make  the 
nation  depend  upon  his  for  an  increase  of  its  own. 

*'I  will  offer  no  more  instances  at  present,  to 
show  that  they  who  deserve  praise  have  it  returned 
them  from  different  ages:  let  these  which  havo 
been  laid  down  show  men  that  envy  will  not  al- 
ways prevail.  And  to  the  end  that  writen  may 
more  successfully  enliven  the  endeavours  of  one 
another,  let  them  consider,  in  some  such  manner 
as  I  have  attempted,  what  may  be  the  justest  spirit 
and  art  of  praise.  It  is  indeed  very  hard  to  come 
up  to  it.  Oar  praise  is  trifling  when  it  depends 
upon  fable;  it  is  false  when  it  depends  upon  wrong 
qaalifications;  it  means  nothing  when  it  is  general; 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  hit  when  we  propose 
to  raise  charactere  high,  while  we  keep  to  them 
jmtly.  1  shall  end  this  with  transcribing  that  ex- 
cellent epitaph  of  Mr.  Cowley,  wherein,  with  a 
kind  of  grave  and  philosophic  humour,  he  very 
beatifully  speaks  of  himself  (withdrawn  from  (he 
world,  and  dead  to  all  the  interests  of  it)  as  of  a 
man  really  deceased.  At  the  same  time  it  is  an 
instructioo  bow  to  leave  the  public  with  a  good 
grace. 

BPITAPHIUM  VI VI  AOCTORIt. 

**  Hie,  O  viator,  mb  tart  parvuio 
Couleiy*  hie  taf.  condiiua,  hicjaeti 

Vejhrtctut  humam  laborit 

Hortt,  $uperoacuaquc  vita  ; 
Non  irtdecora  pauperie  nittnt, 
Et  non  inerti  nobilis  otioj 

yanoque  dUectu  popeUo 

thtntiia  animonu  kottU. 
Po$ti*  ut  ilium  dtcere  mortuum. 
En  terra  jam  nunc  ^antuta  $nficU  I 

Ejxmpta  tit  curis,  viator, 

Ttrra  fit  ilia  /mi,  preeare. 
Hie  tpatTgeJlore*,  tparge  brtves  roaag, 
Nnm  vita  gaudet  mortuajtoribut, 

Hertiaqttt  odorati$  corona 

Vati$  adhue  einertmcatentem,** 

THB  LITIIfG  A17TH0R*i  EPITAPB. 

"  From  life's  superfluous  cares  enlarg'd. 
His  debt  of  human  toil  discharge. 


Here  Cowley  lies,  .beneath  this  shed. 

To  ev*ry  worldly  interest  dead: 

With  decent  poverty  content; 

His  hours  of  ease  not  idly  spent: 

To  fortune's  goods  a  foe  profess'd, 

And  hating  wealth,  bv  all  caress'd. 

Tis  sure*  he's  dead ;  for  lo  i  how  small 

A  spot  of  earth  is  now  his  all  I 

O!  wish  that  earth  may  lightly  hiy. 

And  cv*ry  care  be  far  away  I  t 

Bring  flow'rs,  the  sbort^liv'd  roaes  bring. 

To  life  deceased  fit  offering! 

And  sweets  around'tbe  pMts  stnnr, 

Whilst  yet  with  life  his  ashes  glow.** 

The  publication  of  these  criticisms  having  pro. 
cured  mc  the  following  letter  from  a  very  inge- 
nious gentleman,  I  cannot  forbear  inserting  it  in 
the  volume,  though  it  did  not  come  soon  enough  to 
have  a  place  in  any  of  my  single  papers  *. 

'  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

'  Ha  VINO  read  over  in  your  paper,  N*'  551,  some 
of  the  epigrams  made  by  the  Grecian  wits,  in  com- 
mendation of  their  celebrated  poets,  1  could  not 
forbear  sending  you  another,  out  of  the  same  col- 
lection; which  I  take  to  be  as  great  a  eomplimcnt 
to  Homer  as  any  that  has  yet  been  paid  him. 

Tic  xcB*  hm  Tgein;  itcXtfAOft  fte. 

**  Who  first  transcribM  the  famous  Trojan  war. 
And  wise  Ulysses*  acts,  O  Juve,  make  known: 

For  «ioce  Hia  certain  thine  thoxe  poems  are, 
No  more  let  Homer  boast  they  aie  his  own.'* 

'  Tf  you  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  spe- 
culations, for  anght  I  know  (by  that  means)  it  may 
in  time  be  printed  as  often  in  English  as  it  hat 
already  been  in  Greek.  1  am  (like  the  rest  of  the 
world), 

'sir, 
'  Your  great  admirer. 


<  4th  Dec. 


•O.R.' 


The  reader  may  observe  that  the  beauty  ef  this 
epigram  is  different  from  that  of  any  in  the  fore- 
going. An  irony  is  looked  upon  as  the  finest  pal- 
liative  of  praise;  and  very  often  conveys  the  no- 
blest panegyric  under  the  appearance  of  satire. 
Homer  is  here  seemingly  accused  and  treated  as 
a  plagiary;  but  what  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of 
an  accusation  is  certainly,  as  my  correspondent 
observes,  the  greatest  compliment  that  could  have 
been  paid  to  that  divine  poet. 

'  DEAR  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  AM  a  gentleman  of  a  pretty  good  fortune,  and 
of  a  temper  impatient  of  any  thing  which  I  think 
an  injury;  however,  I  always  quarrelled  accord- 
iog  to  law,  and,  iustead  of  attacking  my  adver- 
sary by  the  dangerous  method  of  sword  and  pistol, 
I  made  my  assaults  by  that  more  secure  one  of 
writ  or  warrant.  I  cannot  help  telling  you,  that 
either  by  the  justice  of  my  causes  or  the  superiority 
of  my  counsel,  I  have  been  generally  surcessfol; 
and  to  my  great  satisfaction  I  can  say  it,  that  by 
three  actions  of  slander,  and  half  a  dozen  tres- 
passes, I  have  for  several  years  enjoyed  a  perfect 
tranquillity  in  my  reputation  and  estate :  by  these 
means  also  I  have  been  made  known  to  the  judges; 
the  Serjeants  of  our  circuit  are  my  intimate  friends 
and  the  ornamental  counsel  pay  a  very  profound 
respect  to  one  w^  has  made  so  great  a  figure  in 
the  law.    Affairs  of  consequence  having  brought 

•  The  transhition  of  Cowley's  epiUpb,  and  all  that  follows. 
except  the  concluding  letter  signed  Philonicus,  was  Irrat 
printed  in  the  8vu  ediUon  of  17 12. ' 
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me  to  town,  I  hsd  tbe  cariosity  the  other  day  to 
▼isit  mfestmiiister-hall;  and,  haTtng  placed  myielf 
in  one-  of  the  courts,  expected  to  be  most  agree- 
ably entertained.  After  the  court  and  counsel 
were  with  due  ceremony  seated,  up  stands  a  learn- 
ed gentleman,  and  began.  When  this  matter  was 
last  *'  ktirred"  before  your  lordships;  the  next  hum- 
bly moved  to  ^*  quash"  an  indictment ;  another 
complained  that  his  adversary  bad  ^*'  snapped*'  a 
judgment;  the  next  informed  tbe  court  that  bis 
client  was  ''stripped'*  of  his  possession;  another 
begged  leave  to  acquaint  his  lordship  they  had  been 
*'  saddled'*  wifh  costs.  At  last  up  got  a  grave  ser* 
jeant,  and  told  us  his  client  hi^d  been  '*  hung  up** 
a  wboie  term  by  a  writ  of  error.  At  this  I  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  but  came  hither,  and  resolved 
to  apply  mvself  to  your  honour  to  interpose  with 
these  gentlemen,  that  they  would  leave  off  such 
low  and  unnatural  expressions :  for  surely  though 
the  lawyers  subscribe  to  hideous  French  and  false 
Latin,  yet  they  should  let  their  clients  have  a  little 
decent  and  proper  English  for  their  money.  What 
man  that  has  a  valiie  for  a  good  name  would  like 
to  have  it  said  in  a  public  court,  that  Mr.  Such-a- 
one  was  stripped,  saddled,  ur  hung  up  ?  This  be- 
ing what  has  escaped  your  spectatorial  observa- 
tion, be  pleased  to  correct  such  an  illiberal  cant 
among  professed  speaken,  and  you  will  infiuit^y 

oblige 

'  Your  bumble  servant. 


*  Joe's  Cofi«c-hoaie, 
Nov.  28. 

[Author  uncertain.] 
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-  Qui  pragravat  artt» 


JrUya  »e  ptaiitUt  exlinctvs  amabUur  idem, 
''  HOR.  Ep.  i.  L  2.  ver.  IS. 

For  thoM  are  hated  that  excel  the  rest, 
Although,  when  dead,  they  are  belov*d  and  blesi'd. 

CREECH. 

As  I  was  tumbling  about  the  town  the  other  day 
In  a  hackney-coach,  and  delighting  myself  with 
busy  scenes  in  the  shops  of  each  side  of  me,  it  came 
into  my  head,  with  no  small  remorse,  that  I  had 
not  been  frequent  enough  in  the  mention  and  re- 
commendation of  the  industrious  part  of  mankind. 
It  very  naturally  upon  this  occasion  touched  my 
conscience  in  particular,  that  I  had  not  acquitted 
■lysclf  to  my  friend  Mr.  Peter  Motteox.*.    That 
industrious  man  of  trade,  and  formerly  brother  of 
|he  quill,  has  dedicated  ifi  me  a  poem  upon  tea. 
It  would  injure  htm,  as  a  man  of  business,  if  I  did 
pot  let  the  world  know  that  the  author  of  so  good 
verses  writ  Ihem  before  he  was  concerned  in  traffic 
In  order  to  expiate  ray  negligence  towards  him,  I 
immediately  resolved  to  make  him  a  visit.   I  found 
his  spacious  warehouses  filled  and  adorned  with 
tea,  China  and  India  ware.     I  could  observe  a 
beautiful  ordonnance  of  the  whole;  and  such  dif- 
ferent and  considerable  branches  of  trade  carried 
on  in  tbe  same  house  I  exulted  in  seeing  disposed 
by  a  poetical  head.     In  one  place  were  exposed 
|o  view  silks  of  various  bhadcs  and  colours,  rich 
brocad<  s,  and  the  wealthiest  products  of  foreign 
looms.    Here  you  might  see  tbe  finest  laces  held 

*  See  an  account  of  him  In  the  BtogmphlaDramatlca,  vol.  1. 
He  wA«  found  dead  on  his  birth-day,  Feb.  19*  1717-18,  in  a 
hoiiM  of  ill-fame  In  Star-court,  Butcher-row,  Temple-baf ; 
and  several  circunitancea  tMdcd  to  coaArm  a  rosplcion  that 
^  was  murdcftd. 


up  by  the  fairest  bands ;  mod  there 
the  beauteous  eyes  of  the  bsyera*  tbe 
cambrics,  muslins,  and  linens.  I  c«old  not  h«  «». 
gntolate  my  friend  on  the  bonblr«  bal  I  haprd 
beneficial,  use  he  had  made  of  bis  taknts  u,* 
wished  I  could  be  a  patron  to  his  trade,  as  he  btf 
been  pleased  to  makJe  me  of  bb  poeir>.  Thr  a». 
nest  man  has,  I  know,  that  modeit  dcMre  of  p : 
which  is  peculiar  to  those  who  naderstaad  bri' 
things  than  riches:  and  1  dare  say  he  nooU  W 
contented  with  much  less  than  what  ii  called  uci.. 
at  that  quarter  of  the  town  which  he  inhabita*  *'  t 
will  oblige  all  his  customers  with  drmaadt  a^:w^ 
able  to  the  moderation  of  bin  desires. 

Among  other  omissions  of  which  I  haie  br«i 
also  guilty,  with  relation  to  men  of  indaiify  of  • 
superior  order,  I  must  acknowled^  my  silence  t*> 
wards  a  proposal  frequently  indoned  to  me  by  lii. 
Renatus  Harris,  organ-builder  *.  The  anbitia  •( 
this  artificer  is  to  erect  an  organ  In  St.  Paol'i  o- 
thedral,  over  tbe  west  door,  at  the 
the  body  of  the  church,  which  in  art  and 
ficence  shall  transcend  any  work  of  that  kind  rm 
before  invented.  The  proposal  in  pcnpic8«» 
language  sets  foith  the  honour  and  advantage  wA 
a  perfbrmance  would  be  to  tbe  British  name,  u 
well  as  rlmt  it  would  apply  the  power  of  soondi  a 
a  manner  more  amazingly  forcible 
has  yet  been  known,  and  1  aa  Sttf«  to  an  cad 
more  worthy.  Had  the  vast  soois  wi 
laid  out  upon  operas  witbont  skill  or  coadmt,  wk 
to  no  other  purpose  but  to  suspesMl  or  vitiair  ew 
understandings,  been  disposed  this  wmy*  we  ilwdi 
now  perhaps  have  an  engine  so  fosaied  as  to  snikr 
the  minds  of  half  the  people  at  ooce  lo  a  ptoer  af 
worship  with  a  forgetfulness  of  preneat  care  ssi 
calamity,  and  a  hope  of  endless  imptarry  jo},  asi 
halleliuab  hereafter. 

When  I  am  doing  this  Justice,  I  an  not  Co  <•»• 
get  the  best  mechanic  of  my  acqaaisrtasHe,  dnc 
■sefnl  servant  to  science  and  knowledge  Mr.  J^ 
Rowley  f ;  but  I  think  1  lay  a  great  obligatisa  m 
tbe  poblic,  by  acquainting  them  with  hb  pwpish 
for  a  pair  of  new  globes.  After  his  prauaUc,  W 
promises  in  tbe  said  proposals  that, 

IN  THB  CBLBSTtAL  GtOBB, 

*  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  fixed  stais  Ii' 
placed  according  to  their  true  longitade  and  kt  - 
tode,  from  the  many  and  correct  ohnciisrisa  d 
Hevelius,  Cassini,  Mr.  Flamstead,  reig.  astranaarr: 
Dr.  Halley,  Savilian  professor  of  giumiuj  « 
Oxon !  and  from  whatever  else  can  be  prson^ 
to  render  the  globe  more  exact,  insCiwctavc,  vA. 
useful. 

'  That  all  the  constellations  be  drawn  in  a  carv 
ous,  new,  and  particular  anaaer  i  aach  star  a  « 
just,  distinct,  and  conspicuons  a  proportaoa.  chit 
its  magnitude  may  be  readily  known  hy  harr  *- 
spection,  according  to  the  dificreat  light  and  am 
of  the  stars.  That  the  track  or  way  of  sack  i.sa"i 
as  have  been  well  observed,  but  not  hithrrti^  ti^ 
pressed  in  any  globe,  be  carefnlly  dclsaeitei  s 
this.* 

IN  THE  TBKBBtTKlAL  OLOftB, 


•  That  by  reason  of  the 
made,  both  in  the  English  and  Dutch  great  g^'* 
are  erroneous,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Asscska,  he  dsa«> 
in  a  manner  wholly  new ;  by  which  snenoi  i.  •  >» 
be  noted  that  the  undertaken  will  he  oMc^  <» 


•  See  HawUm*!  Hfitaffyflf 
4  Matter  vf  MacbaaiMtolttag 


,  «•!.  It.  p. 
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r  the  lalitode  of  lonie  places  in  ten  dei^reet, 

longitude  of  otben  in  twenty  degrees;  besides 
ch  f^eai  and  necettsary  alterations,  there  be 
ly  remarkable  countries,  cities,  towns,  rivers, 
.  li&ketf,  omitted  in  other  (globes,  inserted  here 
ordiof^  to  the  best  discoveries  made  by  our  late 
rif^ators.  Lastly,  That  the  course  of  the  trade- 
id;»,  the  monsoons,  and  other  winds  periodically 
*tin|;  between  the  tropics,  be  visibly  expressed. 

Novr,  in  regard  that  this  undertaking  is  of  so 
versal  use,  as  the  advancement  of  the  most  ne- 
astry  parts  of  the  mathematics,  as  well  as  tend- 
;  to  the  honour  of  the  British  nation,  and  that 
i  charge  of  carrying  it  on  is  very  expensive,  it  is 
ilred  that  all  gentlemen  who  are  willing  to  pro- 
»te  80  great  a  work  will  be  pleased  to  subscribe 

the  following  conditions. 
^  1 .  The  undertakers  engage  to  furnish  each  sob- 
fiber  with  a  celestial  and  terrestrial  globe,  each 

thirty  inches  diameter,  in  all  respects  curiously 
lomed,  the  stars  gilded,  the  capital  cities  plainly 
stin^uiaked,the  frames,  meridians,  horizons,  hour- 
rcles,  and  indexes,  so  exactly  finished  op,  and 
xurately  divided,  that  a  pair  of  these  globes  will 
iaily  appear,  in  the  judgment  of  any  disinterested 
id  intelligent  person,  worth  fifteen  pounds  more 
lan  win  be  demanded  for  them  by  the  under- 
ftkers. 

*  2.  Whosoever  will  be  pleased  to  subscribe,  and 
ay  twenty-five  pounds  in  the  manner  following 
or  a  pair  of  these  globes,  either  for  their  own 
ise,  or  to  present  them  to  any  college  in  the  nnl- 
ersities,  or  any  public  library  or  schools,  shall 
lave  his  coat  of  arms,  name,  title,  seat,  or  place 
>f  residence,  &c  inserted  in  some  convenient  place 
if  the  globe. 

*  S.  That  every  subscriber  do  at  fint  pay  down 
the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  and  fifteen  pountu  more 
upon  the  delivery  of  each  pair  of  globes  perfectly 
fitted  up.  And  that  the  said  globes  be  delivered 
within  twelve  months  after  tiMs  number  of  thirty 
subscribere  be  completed ;  and  that  the  subscribers 
be  served  with  globes  in  the  order  in  which  they 
subscribed. 

*  4.  That  a  pair  of  these  globes  shall  not  here- 
after l>e  sold  to  any  person  but  the  subscriben  un- 
der thirty  pounds. 

'  6.  That,  if  there  be  not  thirty  subscribers 
within  four  months  after  the  first  of  December 
17 12,  the  money  paid  shall  be  returned  on  demand 
by  Mr.  John  Warner,  goldsmith,  near  Temple-bar, 
who  shall  receive  and  pay  the  same  according  to 
the  above-mentioned  articles.* 
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N«5&3.    THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  4»n IS. 

Kite  Uuiut  pudet,  ted  nen  ineidere  ludum, 

HOK.  tp.  ztv.  1. 1.  vtr.  3C 

Once  to  be  wild  to  no  tucb  foul  dtograce; 
Bat  *tiM  wOf  lUll  to  run  the  frantic  race. 

CREECH. 


Tan  project  which  I  published  on  Monday  last  has 
brought  ne  in  several  packets  of  letters.  Among 
the  rest,  I  have  received  one  from  a  certain  pro- 
jector, wherein,  after  having  represented,  that  in 
all  probability  the  solemnity  of  opening  my  month 
will  draw  together  a  great  oonfloence  of  beholden, 
^  proposes  to  me  the  hiring  of  Statienen-hall  for 
the  moie  convenient  exhit»klngof  that  public  ccre- 
DKNiy.  He  undertakes  to  be  at  the  charge  of  it 
hiasslf,  providtd  he  may  have  the  erecting  of 


galleries  on  every  side,  and  the  letting  of  them  out 
upon  that  occasion.  I  have  a  letter  also  from  a 
bookseller,  petitioning  me  In  a  very  humble  man- 
ner that  he  may  have  the  printing  of  the  speech 
which  I  shall  make  to  the  assembly  upon  the  first 
opening  of  my  mouth.  I  am  informed  from  all 
parts  that  there  are  great  canvawings  in  the  seve- 
ral clubs  about  town,  upon  the  choosing  of  a  pro- 
per person  to  sit  with  me  on  those  arduous  affairs 
to  which  I  have  summoned  them.  Three  clubs 
have  already  proceeded  to  election,  whereof  one 
has  made  a  double  return.  If  I  find  that  my  ene- 
mies shall  take  advantage  of  my  silence  to  begin 
hostilities  upon  me,  or  if  any  other  exigency  of 
affaire  may  so  requW,  since  1  see  elections  in  so 
great  a  forwardness,  we  may  possibly  meet  before 
the  day  appointed ;  or  if  matters  go  on  to  ray  sa- 
tisfaction, I  may  perhaps  put  off  the  meeting  to 
a  further  day ;  but  of  this  public  notice  shall  be 
given. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not 
a  little  gratified  and  obliged  by  that  concern  which 
appears  in  this  great  city  upon  my  present  design 
of  laying  down  this  paper.    It  is  likewise  with 
much  satisfaction  that  I  find  some  of  the  most  out- 
lying parts  of  the  kingdom  alarmed  upon  this  oc- 
casion, having  receiv<^  letters  to  expostulate  with 
me  about  it  from  several  of  my  readersof  the  remotest 
boroughs  of  Great  Britain.   Among  these  I  am  very 
well  pleased  with  a  letter  dated  from  Berwick  upon 
Tweed,  wherein  my  correspondent  compares  the 
ofllce,  which  I  have  for  some  time  executed  in 
these  realms,  to  the  weeding  of  a  great  garden ; 
'  which,*  says  he,  Mt  is  not  sufficient  to  weed  once 
for  all,  and  afterwards  to  give  over,  but  that  the 
work  must  be  continued  daily,  or  the  same  spots  of 
groimd  which  are  cleared  for  a  while  will  in  a  little 
time  be  overrun  as  much  at  ever.*    Another  gentle- 
man lays  before  me  several  enormities  that  are  al- 
ready sprouting,  and  which  he  believes  will  dis- 
cover tnemselves  in  their  growth  immediately  after 
my  disappearance.    *  There  is  no  doubt,*  says  he, 
'  but  the  ladies'  heads  will  shoot  up  as  soon  as  they 
know  they  are  no  longer  under  the  Spectator's 
eye;  and   I  have  alrtady  seen  such  monstrous 
broad-brimmed  hats  under  the  arms  of  foreigners, 
that  I  question  not  but  they  will  overshadow  the 
island  within  a  month  or  two  after  the  dropping  of 
your  paper.'    But,  among  all  the  letters  which  are 
come  to  mv  hands,  there  is  none  so  handsomely 
written  as  the  following  one,  which  I  am  the  more 
pleased  with  as  it  is  sent  me  from  gentlemen  who 
belong  to  a  body  which  I  shall  always  honour,  and 
where  (I  caiinot  speak  it  without  a  secret  pride^ 
my  speculations  have  met  with  a  very  kind  recep- 
tion.   It  is  usual  for  poets,  upon  the  publishing 
of  their  works,  to  print  before  them  such  copies  of 
verses  as  have  been  made  in  their  praise.    Not 
that  you  must  imagine  they  are  pleased  with  their 
own  commendation,  but  because  the  elegant  com- 
positions of  their  friends  should  not  be  lost.    I 
must  make  the  same  apology  for  the  publication  of 
the  ensuing  letter,  in  whidi  I  have  suppressed  no 
part  of  those  praises  that  are  given  my  speculationt 
with  too  lavish  and  good-natnred  a  band ;  though 
my  correspondents  can  witness  for  me,  that  at 
other  times  I  have  generally  blotted  out  those 
parts  in  the  letters  which  1  have  received  from 
them. 


▲noisoir. 


O. 


*  MB.  SPBCTATOB,  « Osfoid,  Nov.  SS. 

'Iff  spite  of  your  Invincible  silence  yon  havo 
found  ovt  a  method  of  being  the  osost  ngreeabW 
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compaDion  in  the  world  :  that  kiod  of  cooveniation 
which  you  hold  with  the  towo  has  the  eood  fortune  of 
being  always  pleasing;  to  the  men  of  taste  and  lei- 
lore,  and  never  offensive  to  those  of  hurry  and 
business.  You  are  never  heard  but  at  what  Ho- 
race calU  dexlro  tempore^  and  have  the  happiness 
to  observe  the  politic  rule,  which  the  same  discern* 
ing  author  gave  his  friend  when  he  enjoined  him  to 
deliver  his  book  to  Augustus ; 

"  Si  validtu,  »i  lettus  erit,  a»  deniqvt  potcet.'* 

Ep.  xlii.  1.  i.  vcr.  3. 

" When  vcYing  cmtes  are  fled, 

When  wcll>  when  merry,  when  he  a^ki  to  read.** 

CREECH. 

You  nerer  begin  to  talk  but  when  people  are  de- 
sirous to  hear  you  ;  and  I  defy  any  one  to  be  out 
of  humour  till  you  leave  olT.     But  I  am  led  un- 
awares into  reflections  foreign  to  the  original  de- 
sign of  this  epistle  I  which  was  to  let  you  know, 
that  some  unfeigned  admirers  of  your  inimitable 
papers,  who  could,  without  any  flattery,  greet  you 
with  the  salutation  used  to  the  eastern  monarcbs, 
viz.  **  O  Spec,  live  for  ever,"  have  lately  been 
under  the  same  apprehensions  with  Mr.  Philo-Spec; 
that  the  haste  you  have  made  to  dispatch  your 
best  friends  portends  no  long  duration  to  your  own 
short  visage.     We  could  not,  indeed,  find  any  just 
grounds  for  complaint  in  the  method  you  took  to 
dissolve  that  venerable  body;  no,  the  world  was 
not  worthy  of  your  Divine.     Will  Honeycomb 
could  not,  with  any  reputation,  live  single  any 
longer.    It  was  high  time  for  the  Templar  to  turn 
himself  to  Coke :  and  Sir  Roger's  dying  was  the 
wisest  thing  he  ever  did  in  his  life.    It  was,  how- 
ever, matter  of  great  grief  to  us,  to  think  that  we 
were  in  danger  of  losing  so  elegant  and  valuable 
an  entertainment.    And  we  could  not,   without 
sorrow,  reflect  that  we  were  likely  to  have  nothing 
to  interrupt  our  sips  in  a  morning,  and  to  suspend 
our  coffee  in  mid-air,  between  our  lips  and  right 
ear,  h\  t  the  ordinary  trash  of  newspapers.    We 
resolved,  therefore,  not  to  part  with  yon  so.    But 
since,  to  make  use  of  your  own  allusion,  the  cher- 
ries^ began  now  to  crowd  the  market,  and  their 
season  was  almost  over,  we  consulted  our  future 
enjoyments,  and  endeavoured  to  make  the  exqubite 
pleasure  that  delicious  fruit  gave  our  taste  as  lasting 
as  we  could,  and  by  drying  them  protract  their 
stay  beyond  its  natural  date.    We  own  that  thus 
they  have  not  a  flavour  equal  to  that  of  their  juicy 
bloom;   but  yet,   under  this  disadvantage,   they 
pique  the  palate,  and  become  a  salver  better  than 
any  other  fruit  at  its  first  apoearance.    To  speak 
plain,  there  are  a  number  oi  us  who  have  begun 
your  works  afresh,  and  meet  two  nights  in  the 
week  in  order  to  give  you  a  rehearing.    We  never 
come  together  without  drinking  your  health,  and 
as  seldom   part  without  general  expressions  of 
thanks  to  you  for  our  night's  improvement.    This 
we  conceive  to  be  a  more  useful  institution  than 
any  other  club  whatever,  not  excepting  even  that 
of  Ugly  Faces.    We  have  one  manifest  advantage 
over  that  renowned  society,  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Spectator's  company.    For  though  they  may  brag 
tbat  yon  sometimes  make  your  personal  appearance 
amongst  them,  it  is  imponible  they  should  ever  get 
a  word  from  yon,  whereas  you  are  with  us  the  re- 
verse of  what  Phsedria  would  have  his  mistress  be 
in  his  rival's  company,  **  present  in  your  absence.*' 
We  make  you  talk  as  much  and  as  long  as  we 
please;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  yon  seldom  hold 
your  tongue  for  the  whole  evening.   I  promise  my- 
self you  will  look  with  an  eye  of  favour  upon  a 
Bceting  which  owes  Its  original  to  a  mntual  emula- 


tion among  Its  members,  wbo  shall  sLmt  ihr  •« 
profound  respect  for  your  paper ;  not  hm  v-  ^-om 
a  very  great  value  for  yoar  person :  aai  1  iv 
say  you  can  no  where  find  four  nofv  saacnv  a» 
mirers,  and  humble  servants,  than 

'  T.  p.      6.  S.      J.  T.     I.T.' 


N^'SM.    FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  A,  1711 


— -  Tentanda  via  at,  qua  me  gu^que  peuim 
ToUere  humo,  vietarguc  virym  volifmre  per 

VIRC.  Geon.  ttt. 


New  ways  I  must  attempt,  my  intMrHtsf  nane 
To  raise  Alofl,  and  wing  my  ftlgbt  to  temc. 

DRVOEM. 

I  AM  obliged  for  the  following  easiy,  as  vdl  a 
for  that  which  lays  down  rules  oat  of  TulJ,*  fcr 
pronunciation  anf]  action  *,  to  the  ingeoioas  sKbr 
of  a  poem  just  published,  entitled  An  Ode  to  th 
Creator  of  the  World,  occasSoned  by  the  Fru- 
ments  of  Orpheus  f . 


'  It  is  a  remark,  made  as  I  remember  byse^ 
lebrated  French  author,  that  no  oiao  ever  posM 
his  capacity  as  far  as  it  was  able  to  extrad.  ( 
shall  not  inquire  whether  this  asKrCioa  be  stria'* 
true.  It  may  suffice  to  say,  that  men  of  the  ktesi- 
est  application  and  acquirements  caa  look  haci  sp- 
on  many  vacant  spaces,  and  nc;glected  pam  t£ 
time,  which  have  slipped  away  fram  them  som- 
ployed;  and  there  is  .hardly  any  one  cooiidrr.'c 
person  in  the  world  but  is  apt  to  fatey  with  haBr<f. 
at  some  time  or  other,  that  if  his  life  wcie  to  bqps 
again  he  could  fill  it  up  better. 

•*'  The  mind  is  most  provoked  to  evtoa  Itsflf  te 
ingenuous  reproach,  when  the  ezanplcs  ef  Md 
men  are  presented  to  it  as  have  far  o«tsbot  thegrsr^ 
rality  of  their  species  In  learning,  arts,  or  asj  i» 
luable  improvement?. 

'  One  of  the  most  extensive  and  tmprofed  lo- 
oses we  have  had  any  instance  of  in  our  own  somc, 
or  in  any  other,  was  that  of  Sir  Francis  Bcc«, 
Lord  Verulam.    This  great  man,  by  an  ettt^tit- 
nary  force  of  nature,  compass  of  tboogk,  wad  i»- 
defatigable  study,  had  amassed  to  himself  mek 
stores  of  knowledge  as  we  cannot  look  apoa  viil> 
out  amazement.     His  capacity  seenied  i»  hst? 
grasped  all  that  was  revealed  in  books  heftre  his 
time ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  that,  be  hcgas  t* 
strike  out  new  tracks  of  science,  too  saaay  ta  he 
travelled  over  by  any  one  man  in  the  eovpsn  sf 
the  longest  life.    These  therefore  he  canhl  self 
mark  down  like  imperfect  coastings  la  wmfs  » 
supposed  points  of  land,  to  be  further  dncmcM 
and  ascertained  by  the  industry  of  aller-agrs  o^ 
should  proceed  upon  his  notices  or  ooi^cttfa. 

'  The  excellent  Mr.  Boyle  •  was  the 
seems  to  have  been  designed  by  nature  to  ssceeed 
to  the  labonn  and  inquiries  of  that  extrMN^itn? 
genius  I  have  just  mentioned.  By  iaaaacfiMf 
experiments,  he  in  a  great  measnre  filled  ap  tbff 
plans  and  outlines  of  scienee,  which  hai  predet^ 
sor  has  sketched  out  Hb  life  was  spent  <s  Ik 
pursuit  of  nature  through  a  great  variety  of  (■« 
and  changes,  and  in  the  most  rational 
devout  adoration  of  its  divine  Anchor. 

'  It  would  be  impossible  to  nasac 
who  have  extended  their  capacities  as  Itf  ■  Am 
two,  in  the  studies  they  porsocd  t  bnt  ay  ksnrl 
readers  on  this  occadoo  will  aatinlly  !«■  i^ 
thoughts  to  a  third  f ,  who  is  yet  living,  mikUt 


•  NO  541. 
•  flee  N»  531. 
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ise  the  glory  of  our  own  nation.  The  improve* 
ents  which  othen  bad  made  in  natural  and  ma- 
ematical  knowledge  have  to  vastly  increased  in 
s  hands,  as  to  afford  at  once  a  wonderful  instance 
»w  great  the  capacity  is  of  a  human  soul,  and 
iw  inexhaustible  the  subject  of  its  inquiries ;  so 
ue  is  that  remark  in  holy  writ,  that  **  though  a 
ise  man  seek  to  find  out  the  works  of  God  from 
e  beginning  to  the  end,  yet  shall  he  not  be  able 
do  it/' 

*  I  cannot  help  mentioning  here  one  character 
ore  of  a  different  kind  indeed  from  the^e,  yet 
ch  an  one  as  may  serve  to  show  the  wonderful 
rce  of  nature  and  of  application,  and  is  the  most 
■gular  instance  of  an  universal  genius  1  have 
'cr  met  with.  The  person  I  mean  is  Leonardo  da 
inci,  an  Italian  painter,  descended  from  a  noble 
imiiy  in  Toscany,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
zieenth  century  «.  In  his  profeMion  of  hislorv- 
Binting  he  was  so  great  a  master,  that  some  have 
firmed  be  excelled  all  who  went  before  him.  It 
certain  that  he  raised  the  envy  of  Michael  An- 
(!(»,  who  was  his  contemporary,  and  thai  from 
le  Atudy  of  his  works  Raphael  himself  learned  his 
rst  manner  of  designing.  .  He  was  a  master  too  in 
rnlptiire  and  architecture,  and  skilful  in  anatomy, 
tatbematics,  and  mechanics.  The  aqueduct  from 
le  river  Adda  to  Milan  is  mentioned  as  a  work  of 
it  contrivance.  He  had  learned  several  languages, 
nd  Has  acquainted  with  the  studies  of  history, 
bilosophy,  poetry,  and  music.  Though  it  is  not 
ece»arjr  to  m>  present  purpose,  I  cannot  but 
ike  notice,  that  all  who  have  writ  of  him  men- 
oned  likewi&e  bis  perfection  of  body.  The  in- 
tar.c(*s  of  his  strength  are  almost  incredible.  He 
i  describrd  to  huve  been  of  a  well-formed  person, 
nd  a  roaster  of  all  genteel  exercises.  And  lastly, 
re  are  told  thai  hik  luoral  qualities  were  agreeable 
»  bi9  natunl  and  intellectual  endowments,  and 
Ittt  he  was  of  an  honest  and  generous  mind, 
dorocd  with  great  sweelnciis  of  raaooen.  1 
light  break  oft*  the  account  of  him  here,  but  I 
naf;;ioe  it  will  be  an  entertainment  to  the  curiosity 
•f  my  readers,  to  find  so  remarkable  a  character 
i»tii)^uished  by  as  remarkable  a  circumstance  at 
i»  death.  The  fame  of  h'ls  works  having  gained 
in  an  universal  esteem,  he  was  invited  to  the 
pan  of  France,  where,  after  some  time,  he  fell 
ick ;  and  Fraocis  the  first  coming  to  see  him,  he 
ained  himself  in  his  bed  to  acknowledge  the  bo- 
>onr  which  was  done  him  by  that  visit.  The  king 
mbraced  him,  and  Leonardo,  fainting  at  the  same 
o^Uat,  expired  in  the  arms  of  that  great  mo- 
larch. 

Mt  is  impossible  to  attend  to  such  instances  as 
oese,  without  being  raised  into  acootemplation  on 
ite  wonderf  j|  nature  of  an  human  mind,  which  is 
^pable  of  such  progressions  in  knowledge,  and 
an  contain  such  a  variety  of  ideas  without  per- 
tlexiiy  or  confnsioo.  How  reasonable  b  it  IVom 
jence  to  infer  its  divine  original?  And  whilst  we 
lod  unthinking  matter  endued  with  a  natural 
K>wer  to  last  for  ever,  unless  annihilated  by  Om- 
Hpotence,  how  absurd  would  it  be  to  imagine  that 
I  fieiog  lo  much  superior  to  it  should  not  have  the 
■«J>«  privilege? 

At  the  same  time  It  is  very  surprising,  when  we 
remove  our  thooghu  from  such  insunccs  as  I  have 
oeDtioned,  to  consider  those  we  so  frequently 
"^1  with  in  the  accounts  of  barbarous  nations 
^oog  the  Indians ;  where  we  find  numbers  of  peo» 
l>ie  wbo  scarce  show  the  fint  glimmer'mgB  of  rea- 

*l^  r**  ^^^^  *°  ^i^«  and  died  ia  1530,  la  the  vmaof 


son,  and  seem  to  have  few  ideas  above  those  of 
sense  and  appetite.  These,  methinks,  appear  like 
large  wilds,  or  vast  uncultivated  tracts  of  human 
nature;  and,  when  we  compare  them  with  men 
of  the  most  exalted  characten  in  arts  and  learn- 
ing, we  find  it  diflicult  to  believe  that  they  are 
creatures  of  the  same  species. 

*  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  souls  of  men 
are  all  naturally  equal,  and  that  the  great  disparity 
we  so  often  observe  arises  from  ibe  d liferent  or- 
ganization or  structure  of  the  bodies  to  which  they 
are  united.  But,  whatever  constitutes  this  fir^t 
disparity, the  next  great  difference  which  we  find  be- 
tween men  in  their  several  acquirements  is  owing 
to  accidental  differences  in  their  education,  for- 
tunes, or  course  of  life.  The  soul  is  a  kind  of 
rough  diamond,  which  requires  art,  labour,  and 
time,  to  polish  it.  For  want  of  which  many  a 
good  natural  genius  is  lost,  or  lies  unfashiooed,  like 
a  jewel  in  the  mine. 

'  One  of  the  strongest  incitements  to  excel  in 
snch  arts  and  accomplishments  as  are  in  the  highest 
esteem  among  men,  is  the  natural  passion  which  the 
mind  of  man  has  for  glory ;  which,  though  it  may  be 
fanlty  in  the  excess  of  it,  ought  by  no  means  to  bo 
discouraged.  Perhaps  some  moralbts  are  too  se* 
vere  In  beating  down  this  principle,  which  seems 
to  be  a  spring  implanted  by  nature  to  give  motion 
to  all  the  latent  powers  of  the  soul,  and  is  always 
observed  to  exert  itself  with  the  greatest  force  in 
the  most  generous  dispositions.  The  men  whose 
characters  have  shone  the  brightest  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  appear  to  have  been  strongly  ani- 
mated by  this  passion.  Cicero,  whose  learning  and 
services  to  his  country  are  so  well  known,  was  in* 
flamed  by  it  to  an  extravagant  degree,  and  warmly 
presses  Lucceius,  who  was  composing  a  history  of 
those  tiroes,  to  be  very  particular  and  zealous  in 
relating  the  story  of  his  consulship ;  and  to  exe- 
cute it  speedily,  thai  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
enjoying  iu  his  life-time  innne  part  of  the  honour 
which  he  foresaw  would  be  paid  to  his  memory* 
This  was  the  ambition  of  a  great  mii'd  ;  but  he  ia 
faulty  io  tbo  degree  of  it,  and  can-xit  rtfr.mi  from 
soliciting  the  historian  upon  this  occasion  to  neglect 
the  strict  law9  of  history,  and,  in  prai.>in{r  him, 
even  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth.  Tht^  >ouDgcr 
Pliny  appears  to  have  had  the  same  passtion  for 
fame,  but  accompanied  with  greater  chaste ncss 
and  modesty.  His  ingenuous  manner  of  owning  it 
to  a  friend,  who  had  prompted  him  to  undertako 
some  great  work  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  raises 
him  to  a  certain  grandeur  above  the  imputation  of 
vanity.  **  I  must  confess,'*  says  he,  that  nothing 
employs  my  thoughts  more  than  the  desire  I  have 
of  perpetuating  my  name ;  which  in  my  opinion  is 
a  design  worthy  of  a  man,  at  least  of  such  an  one, 
who,  being  conscious  of  no  guilt,  is  not  afraid  to 
be  remembered  by  posterity.* 

*  I  think  I  ought  not  to  conclude  without  interests 
ing  all  my  rcaden  in  the  subject  of  this  discourse:  I 
shall  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  nuuim,  that  though 
all  are  not  capable  of  shining  in  learning  or  tk^ 
politer  arts,  yet  every  one  is  capable  of  excelling 
in  something.  The  soul  has  in  this  respect  a  cer-« 
tain  vegetative  power  iihicb  cannot  lie  wholly 
idle.  If  it  it  not  laid  out  and  cultivated  into  a  re^ 
gnlar  and  beautiful  garden,  it  will  of  itself  shooi 
up  in  weeds  or  flowots  of  «  wilder  growth.! 

II170BIS, 
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Jte^ue  quod  non  t*- 


PERS.  Sat  It.  rer.  51. 
I^y  the  fiotitious  chsiFacler  aaidv. 

Alk*  the  members  of  the  imaginary  society,  which 
were  described  in  my  fir^t  papers,  having  disap« 
peared  one  after  another,  it  is  high  time  for  the 
spectator  himself  to  go  off  the  stagey  But  now  1 
^m  to  take  my  leave,  I  am  nnder  much  greater 
anxiety  than  I  have  lenown  for  the  work  of  any 
day  since  I  undertook  this  province.  It  is  much 
more  difficult  to  converse  with  the  world  in  a  real 
than  a  personated  character.  That  migtit  pass  for 
humour  in  the  Spectator,  which  would  look  like 
arrogance  in  a  writer  who  sets  his  name  to  bis  work. 
The  fictitious  person  might  contemn  those  who  dis- 
approved him,  and  extol  his  own  performances, 
without  giving  offence.  He  might  assume  a  mock 
authority,  without  being  looked  upon  as  vain  and 
copceited,  The  praises  or  censures  of  himself 
fall  only  upon  the  creature  of  his  imagination; 
and,  if  any  one  finds  fault  with  him,  the  author 
may  reply  withthe  ohilosopherof  old,  '  Thou  dost 
but  beat  the  case  or  Anaxarchos/  When  I  speak 
in  my  own  private  sentiments,  I  cannot  but  address 
myself  to  my  readers  in  a  more  submissive  manner, 
and  with  a  I'nst  gratitude  for  the  Wind  reception 
which  they  have  given  to  these  daily  papers,  that 
liave  been  published  for  almost  the  space  of  two 
^ears  last  past, 

I  hope  the  apology  I  have  made,  a9  to  the  licence 
allowable  to  a  feigned  character,  may  excuse  any 
thing  which  has  been  said  in  these  discourses  of  the 
Spectator  and  bis  works ;  but  the  imputation  of  the 
{grossest  vanity  wpnld  still  dwell  upon  me  if  I  did 
not  give  some  account  by  what  means  I  was  ena- 
bled to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  so  long  and  approved 
a  performance.  All  the  papers  marked  with  a  C, 
an  L,  an  I,  or  an  O,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  papers 
which  I  have  distinguished  by  any  letter  in  the 
pame  of  the  muse  Clio,  were  given  me  by  the  gen- 
tleman of  whose  assistance  1  formerly  boasted  in 
the  preface  and  concluding  leaf  of  my  Tatlera*. 
I  am  indeed  much  more  proud  of  his  long  continued 
friendship,  than  1  should  be  of  the  fame  of  being 
thoiigiit  the  author  of  any  writings  which  he  him- 
lelf  is  capable  of  producing.  I  remember,  when 
I  finished  The  Tender  Husband,  I  told  him  there 
was  nothing  I  so  ardently  wished,  as  that  we  might 
»ome  time  or  other  publish  a  work,  written  by  us 
both,  which  should  bear  the  name  of  The  Mono, 
pient,  In  memory  of  our  friend6hip,  I  heartily 
wish  what  1  have  done  here  was'  as  honorary  to 
that  sacred  name,  as  learning,  wit,  and  humanity, 
render  those  pieces  which  I  have  taught  the  reader 
how  to  dibtinguish  for  his.  When  the  play  above- 
mentioned  uas  last  acted,  there  were  so  many  ap- 
r lauded  strokes  in  it  which  I  had  from  the  same 
and,  tliat  I  thougiit  very  meanly  of  myself  that  I 
have  never  publicly  acknowledged  them.  After  I 
Have  nut  other  friends  upon  Importuning  him  to 
publish  drainat^o  as  well  as  other  writings  he  has 
by  him,  I  shall  end  what  I  think  I  am  obliged  to 
•ay  00  this  head,  by  giving  my  reader  this  hint  for 
the  better  jrifjging  of  my  productions— that  the  best 
(gmmtat  upon  them  woald  be  an  account  when  the 

•  AddiMia. 


patron  to  The  Teader  IIosbaDd  was  id  lan^  r 
abroad. 

The  reader  will  also  find  soaie  papen  nte n 
marked  with  the  letter  X,  for  which  hr  »tier. 
to  the  ingenious  gentlemao  who  divertr4  tu  «*. 
with  the  epiiogae  to  The  Di»Cfv«ed  MotVr*  I 
might  have  owned  these  several  papen  %A  -^ 
free  consent  of  these  gentlemen,  who  did  Mt  ara 
them  with  a  design  of  being  known  for  tkeuuv 
But,  as  a  candid  and  sincere  beha view  M^k'  u^ 
preferred  to  all  other  coosidefatioai,  I  noil^  ^ 
let  my  heart  reproach  me  with  a  cmkim^^^ 
having  acquired  a  praise  which  is  not  my  r^ 

The  other  aisistances  which  1  have  had  kaivH 
conveyed  by  letter,  sometimes  by  whalf  psy*! 
and  other  times  by  short  hints  from  ankM«rsb>{ 
I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  favour*  uf  ika  i.-^ 
with  any  certainty,  but  to  the  follow ioc  surj 
which  I  place  in  the  order  wherein  I  rec«i«ed  M 
obligation,  thoagh  the  first  I  an  going  to  ou^t* 
hardly  be  mentioned  in  a  list  wherein  br  us  J.'  M 
deserve  the  precedence.  The  ptYiMii  lAvkasI 
am  to  make  these  acknowledgments  are  Mr.  Unj 
Martynf ,  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Hachc^  Mr.  Car-*  \ 
New-coHege  in  Ozfo^d,  Mr.  tickell  i»f  0*r:.  i 
the  same  university,  Mr.  Pamellr,  and  Mr.  E^r| 
of  Trinity  in  Cambridge.  Thus,  to  speak  is  !ri 
language  of  my  late  friend.  Sir  Andrew  Tf^'^\ 
1  have  lialanced  my  accounts  with  all  my  ati.  i 
for  wit  and  learning.  Bat  as  these  etvrlkci  ^\ 
formances  would, not  have  seen  the  light  vcM 
the  means  of  this  paper,  1  may  still  9tn^*»  i| 
myself  the  merit  of  their  being  commoakairl  *•! 
the  public. 

I  nave  nothing  more  to  add,  bot,  faaviagcv^it 
this  work  to  five  handred  and  if^>-4i»e  f^f*' 
they  will  be  disposed  into  seven  volsfiirs  ftv  * 
which  are  already  published,  and  the  ihret«" 
in  the  press.  It  wilt  not  he  demandrd  tf  of  «-* 
I  now  leave  off,  though  1  must  own  ayiclf  o(tr« 
to  give  an  account  to  the  town  of  ■&%  iJap*^ 
after;  since  I  retire  when  their  partiaJic*  lo r*  i 
so  great,  that  an  edition  of  the  mver  /olfftf*  r 
Spectators,  of  above  ni.;e  thoinaad  e<irh  bont,  i 
already  sold  off,  and  the  tax  on  each  ha^f  ih^ 
has  brought  into  the  stamp-oflioe,  one  mrti.  •  * 
another,  above  801.  a  week  ariiing  fma  th«  ^k^ 
paper,  notwithstanding  it  at  irst  tt^^H  il  i*n 
than  half  the  number  that  was  saaHj  priaH  h^ 
fore  this  tax  was  laid. 

I  humbly  beseech  the  coatinaaace  df  dai  i«^ 
nation  to  favour  what  I  may  hereafter  pr«^. 
and  hope  I  have  in  my  occarrenccsof  life  tain* 
deeply  of  pain  and  sorrow,  that  1  am  praaf  a(^" 
much  more  prosperous  circonistances  ikaa  i  ^  ^ 
vantages  to  which  my  owa  iadasiiy  cas  pa**'; 
exalt  me. 

*  My  good-aatared  nakt* 
<  Yoor  most  obedicsrt, 

*  moat  otiliged  hMsMe  smA 
*  aicaAiBftfn^ 

FbtvmieletipiatuiUe.  TER. 


*  ffec  K*  S38.    It  was  wvll  kwova  ia  Tt«n>  *'• 
that  Addison  was   hinuelf  the  auihor  ti  nm  r^c 
"  When  it  wra«  actually  priated  with  hu  ■•*'  *  »' 
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SPECTATOR. 


C67 


le  following  letter  regards  an  Ingenious  set  of 
lemen,  who  have  done  me  the  honour  to  make 
>ne  of  theiiNsocietj'k  • 


srsXTATORt  '  Dec.  4,  1718. 

E  academy  of  painting  lately  escat>li8bed  in 
don,  having  done  you  and  themselves  the  honour 
rhoo«e  you  one  of  thek  directors  |  that  noble 
lively  art,  which  before  was  entitled  to  your 
ird  as  a  Spectator,  has  an  additional  claim  to 
,  and  yon  veem  to  be  under  a  double  obligation 
ake  soue  care  of  her  interests. 
The  honour  of  our  country  is  also  concerned  in 
matter  I  am  gotni^  to  lay  before  you.  We  (and 
baps  other  nations  as  well  as  we)  have  a  national 
e  humility  as  well  as  a  national  vain  giory  { 
1,  though  we  boast  ourselves  to  excel  all  the 
rid  in  things  wherein  we  are  outdone  abroad,  in 
er  things  we  attribute  to  others  a  superiority, 
ich  we  ourselves  possess*  This  is  what  is  done, 
'ticolarly  in  the  art  of  portrait  or  face>paint- 

»• 

'  Painting  is  an  art  of  a  vast  extenti  too  great 

mach  for  any  mortal  man  to  be  in  full  pooession 

ID  all  ita  parts  t  it  is  enough  if  any  one  succeed 

paintini;  faces,  history,  battles,  landscapes,  sea- 

?c«s,  fruit,  flowers,  or  drolls,  &c.    Nay,  no  man 

er  ti-as  excellent  in  all  the  branches  (though  many 

number)  of  these  several  arts,  for  a  distinct  art 

take  upon  me  to  call  every  one. of  those  several 

nda  of  painting. 

^  And  as  one  roan  may  be  a  good  landscape 

tinter,  hot  unable  to  paint  a  face  or  a  history  to- 

rably  well,  and  so  of  the  rest  i  one  nation  may 

icel  in  some  kinds  of  painting,  and  other  kinds 

ay  thrive  better  In  other  climates. 

*  Italy  may  have  the  preference  of  all  othe;  na- 

lons  for  history-painting ;  Holland  for  drolls,  and 

near  finished  manner  of  working)  France  for 
ay,  jaoty*  fluttering  pictures ;  and  England  for 
K>rtraits:  but  to  give  the  honour  of  every  one  of 
hese  kinds  of  painting  to  any  one  of  those  nations 
m  accoont  ot  their  excellence  in  any  of  these 
INvts  of  It,  is  like  adjudging  the  prize  of  heroic, 
iramatlc,  lyric,  or  burlesque  poetry,  to  him  who 
las  done  well  in  hny  one  of  them. 

*  Where  there  are  the  f^reatest  geniuses,  and  most 
lielps  and  encouragements,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
(KMe  an  art  will  arrive  to  the  greatest  perfection  t 
by  thb  rule  let  us  consider  our  own  country  with 
respect  to  facc-paintiug*  No  nation  in  the  world 
delights  so  much  in  having  their  own,  or  friends  or 
^elatioos  pictures  i  whether  from  their  national 
good-uature,  or  having  a  love  to  painting,  and  not 
being  encouraged  in  the  great  article  of  religious 
pichires,  which  the  purity  of  our  worship  refuses 
the  free  use  of,  or  from  whatever  other  cause. 
Oar  helps  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  other 
people,  but  rather  they  are  greater ;  for  what  the 
antiqoe  statues  and  has  relteft  which  Italy  enjoys 
u«  to  the  history-paioteis,  the  beautifbl  and  noble 
faces  with  which  Jgngland  is  confcved  to  abound 


are  to  face-pnint^rs  ^  ahd,  besides.  We  have  th^ 
l^reatest  number  of  the  works  of  the  best  master! 
in  that  kind  of  any  people,  not  without  a  conape* 
tent  number  of  those  of  the  mo^t  excellent  in  every 
other  part  of  painting.  And  for  encouragemrnti 
the  wealth  and  generosity  of  the  Englivh  nation 
affords  that  in  such  a  degree  as  artists  have  no  rea« 
son  to  complaint 

'  And  accordingly t  in  fact,  face*palnting  is  nd 
where  so  well  performed  as  In  EntrUnd  i  1  know 
not  whether  it  has  Iain  in  your  way  to  observe  itf 
but  I  have,  and  pretend  to  be  a  tolerable  judge* 
I  have  seen  what  is  done  abroad  (  and  can  assure 
you  that  the  bouour  of  that  brancff  of  painting  Is 
justly  due  to  us»  I  appeal  to  th«  judicious  ob« 
servers  for  the  truth  of  what  I  assert  If  foreigners 
have  ofken  times,  or  even  for  the  most  part,  ex* 
celled  our  natives,  it  ought  to  be  Imputed  to  the 
advantages  they  have  met  with  here,  joined  to  their 
own  ingenuity  and  industry ;  nor  has  any  one  na^ 
tion  distinguished  themselves  so  as  to  raise  an  ar* 
goment  in  favour  of  their  country :  but  it  is  td  b« 
observed^  that  neither  French  nor  Italians,  nor  any 
one  of  either  nation,  notwithstanding  all  our  pre* 
judices  in  their  favour,  have^  or  ever  had|  for  any 
considerable  time»  any  character  among  us  as  hc^ 
paintersi 

'  This  honour  is  dile  to  our  own  Countrvf  ahd  hai 
been  so  for  near  an  age  t  so  that,  instead  of  going 
to  Italy,  or  elsewhere,  one  that  designs  for  poi* 
trait-painting  ought  to  study  in  England.  Hither 
such  should  come  from  Holland,  Francci  Italy^ 
Oermanyi  &Ci  as  he  that  Intends  to  practise  any 
other  kinds  of  painting  should  go  to  those  part! 
where  it  is  in  the  greatest  perfection.  It  is  said 
the  Blessed  Virgin  descended  from  heaven  to  sit  to 
St.  Luke.  I  dare  venture  to  affirm,  that  If  she 
should  desire  another  Madonna  to  be  painted  by  thA 
life«  she  would  come  to  England  i  and  am  of  opl* 
nion  that  your  present  president.  Sir  Godfrey  Knel* 
ler,  from  his  improvement  since  he  arrived  in  thi! 
kingdom,  would  perform  tliat  office  better  than 
any  foreigner  living.  I  ami  with  all  possible  re* 
specti 

'  SIR, 

'  Tour  most  humble  and 

*  most  obedient  servant)  kct* 

«•*  the  iDgeBiods  letter  signed  The  Weather 
Glass,  with  several  others^  were  receivedf  but  camd 
too  late. 

PotrtumifTk 

It  had  BOt  eome  to  ny  koowled^i  whefl  t  left 
off  the  Spectator,  that  I  owe  several  excellent 
sentiments  and  agreeable  pieces  in  this  work  td 

Mr.  Inrtfk  of  nrAv*a»lnn*^ 


Mr.  lore  of  GrayVinn**. 


•  Mr.  tnet  difed,  We  sre  told|  S  studtat  la  <airirt>«baNll| 
Ofefotd,  October  I3|  17M. 


THB 

SPECTATOR 


VOL.  VIII. 


TO  I 

WILLIAM  HONEYCOMB,  ESQ.* 


Tbb  seven  former  Tolomes  of  the  Spectator  hav- 
ing been  dedicated  to  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
persons  of  the  age,  1  take  leave  to  inscribe  this 
eighth  and  last  to  yon,  as  to  a  gentleman  who 
hath  ever  been  ambitions  of  appearing  in  the  best 
company. 

Yon  are  now  wholly  retired  from  the  bosy  part 
•of  mankind,  and  at  leisure  to  reflect  upon  your 
past  achievements ;  for  which  reason  I  look  upon 
yovL  as  a  person  very  well  qualified  for  a  dedica- 
tion. 

I  may  possibly  disappoint  my  readers,  and  your- 
4elf  too,  if  I  do  not  endeavour  on  this  occasion  to 
«nake  the  worid  acquainted  with  your  virtues. 
And  here,  sir,  I  shall  not  compliment  you  upon 
your  birth,  person,  or  fortune  $  nor  any  other  the 
like  perfections  which  }0u  possess,  whether  you 
will  or  no :  but  shall  only  touch  upon  those  which 
are  of  your  own  acquiring,  and  in  which  every 
one  must  kllow  you  have  a  real  merit. 

Tour  janty  air  and  easy  motion,  the  volubility 
of  your  dncourse,  the  suddenness  of  your  laugh, 
the  nmnagement  of  your  snuif-box,  with  the  white- 
MIS  of  your  hands  and  teeth  (whH:h  have  justly 
gained  yon  the  envy  of  the  most  polite  part  of  the 
nale  worli,  and  tbcrlove  of  the  greatest  beauties 
la^the  female)  are  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  your 
own.penonal  genias  and  application. 

You  are  formed  for  these  accomplishments  by 
m  happy  turn  of  nature,  and  have  finished  yourself 
In  them  by  the  utmost  improvements  of  art.'  A 
ffM>n  that  Is  defective  in  either  of  these  qualifica- 
tions (whatever  may  be  the  secret  ambition  of  bis 
heart),  must  never  hope  to  make  the  figure  you 
have  done,  amoog  the  foshionable  part  of  his  spe- 
cies.   It  ii  thoefore  no  wonder  wc  see  inch  mul- 

•  Oeleacl  at]M4« 


titudes  of  aspiring  young  men  foil  *ort «/  m^ 
all  these  beanties  of  your  character,  attwithuJ 
iog  the  study  and  practice  of  them  b  chriSi 
business  of- their  lives.  Bat  I  need  not  icb  «< 
that  the  free  and  disengaged  behaviotf  sf  sii 
gentleman  makes  as  many  aakward  beau,  i*9 
easiness  of  your  favourite  Waller  hath  wak  * 

sipid  poets. 

At  present  you  are  content  to  aim  aH  ?* 
charms  at  your  own  spouse,  without  foithrr  An^ 
of  mischief  to  any  othen  of  the  sex.  1  katm  «< 
had  formeriy  a  very  great  coatesipt  «pr  Itai  F 
dantic  race  of  mortals  who  call  thensrhws  fk  ^ 
sophers ;  and  yet,  to  your  hoaow  be  it  ip<t«i 
there  is  not  a  sage  of  them  aU  eaold  hwr  Itf^ 
acted  up  to  their  precepts  la  one  of  the  smt  « 
portant  points  of  life :  I  mean,  la  that  fescnM 
disregard  of  popular  opinion  whkk  jm  ^0*^ 
some  years  ago,  when  you  ^ose  for  y«v  «ife^ 
obscure  young  woman,  who  doth  not  mii^^ 
tend  to  an  ancient  famUy,  buthaseertaialysina? 
forefathers  as  any  lady  in  the  land,  if  ^<^ 
but  reckon  up  their  namea. 

1  must  own,   I  conceived  very  tjtnmf^ 
hopes  of  you  from  the  moment  thai  yaa  tmkm 
your  age,  and  from  eightond-forty  (olac  *^ 
had  stuck  so  many  years)  very  iageaasod;  »ttpp 
into  your  grand  climactcffic.    Year  dep«t** 
has  since  been  very  venerable  and  bccvoiY 
I  am  rightly  informed,  you  make  a  ttp^  wP'* 
ance  every  qnarter-sesnons  mmm%  yev  hvtt^ 
of  the  quorum  {  and,  if  tbiii|^  ga  oa  «  t^?  ^ 
sUnd  fair  for  being  a  oolonel  of  the  ^S^ 
am  told  that  your  time  passrs  aw^«>f^ 
in  the  amusements  of  a  country  Ofc,  si  M  **"  « 
in  the  gallantries  of  the  town;  and  ttal  7<*  "^ 
take  as  much  pleasure  in  the  plsadsf '^  .*^ 
trees,  as  you  did  fbracrly  in  the  citfi>(^* 
your  old  ones.    In  short,  we  bear  frw  ^  ^ 
that  you  are  thoroughly  reonaciM  ts  i*'*'^ 
acres,  and  have  not  too  mack  wit  is  h«l  *' 
your  own  estate. 


SPECTATOR. 

« 

ILfter  haviof;  spoken  thus  mnch  of  my  patron, 
oust  take  the  privilege  of  an  author  in  saying 
aetbing  of  myself.  I  shall  therefore  beg  leave 
add,  that  I  have  purposely  omitted  setting  those 
xks  lo  the  end  of  every  paper,  which  appeared 
my  former  volumes,  that  yon  may  have  an  op- 
rtunity  of  showing  Mrs.  Honeycomb  the  shrewd* 
is  of  your  coqjectnrcs,  by  ascribing  every  spe- 
lation  to  its  proper  author :  though  yon  know 
vr  often  many  profound  critics  in  style  and  sen- 
lents  have  very  judiciously  erred  in  this  particn- 
r»  before  they  were  let  into  the  secret. 

*  I  am,  SIR, 

'  Your  most  faithful 
'  humble  servant, 

•  THE  SPECTATOR  •.' 
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N«556.    FRIDAY,  JUNE  18,  1714. 


QuaUi  ubi  in  lueem  cobtJber  mala  gramina  paHui 
Frigida  tub  Urra  tumidtim  quern  bruma  ttgebat; 
Nunc  potUia  noma  eiuaiU,  niUdutqueJucenia, 
Lubrica  conoolvit  mbtato  peciort  terga 
Arduut  ad  toUm,  et  Unguu  micat  ort  trisulcia. 

VIRG.  An.  11.  vcr.  471. 

80  shtnet,  renewM  in  vonth,  the  crested  snake, 
Who  slept  the  winter  in  a  thorny  brake; 
And,  casting  off  his  slough  when  spring  retiinu, 
Now  looks  aloft,  and  with  new  zlory  bums : 
Restored  with  pob*nous  herbs,  his  ardent  sides 


Reflect  the  sun,  and  rais'd  on  spires  he  rides; 
High  o'er  the  grass  hissing  he  rolls  along, 
And  brandishes  by  flu  his  fofky  tongue. 

DRYDEN. 


BOOKSELLER  TO  THE  READER. 

'M  the  6S?d  Spectator  the  Reader  will  find  an  ac- 
oont  of  the  rise  of  this  eighth  and  last  volume  f . 

I  have  not  been  able  to  prevail  upon  the  seve- 
vl  geDtlemen  who  were  concerned  in  this  work 
Lo  let  me  acquaint  the  world  with  their  names. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  unnecessary  /tb  inform  the 
Reader,  that  no  other  papers  which  have  appeared 
imder  the  title  of  Spectator,  since  the  closing  of 
this  eighth  volume,  were  written  by  any  of  those 
gentlemeD  who  had  a  hand  in  this  or  the  former 
volomesL 

*  This  dedication  has  been  attributed  to  BodgelL 
^  After  the  Spectator  had  been  discontinued  about  eighteen 
months,  during  which  time  the  "  Guardian,"  and  the  "Bng- 
UshmaD,**  were  poblished,  *  an  attempt  was  made  to  icvlve 
it,  at«  time,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *  by  no  means  Ikvonrable  to 
literatore,  when  the  succession  of  a  new  fkmlly  to  the  throne 
filled  the  natimi  with  anxiety,  discord,  and  concision;  and 
either  the  turbnlence  of  the  ttmes,  or  the  satiety  of  the 
readers,  pnt  a  stop  to  the  publication  after  an  experiment  of 
eighty  numbers,  which  were  afterwards  collected  Into  an 
tth  Tolome,  perhaps  more  yaTuable  than  any  one  of  those 
that  went  before  it.    Addison  produced  more  than  a  fourth 
part;  and  the  other  contributors  are  by  no  means  unworthy 
ot  appearing  as  his  associates.    The  time  that  had  passed 
during  the  suspension  of  the  Spectator,  though  It  bad  not 
IcsKocd  his  power  of  humour,  seems  to  have  increased  his 
dttpotiUon  to  seriousness :  the  proportion  of  his  religious  to  bis 
comic  papers  is  greater  than  in  the  former  series.    The  Spec- 
tator,  from  its  recommencement,  was  pubtished  only  three 
times  a  wcd^  and  no  discriminative  marks  were  added  to  the 
P»per>.    Tb  Addison,  Tickell  has  ascribed  S3 ;  Nos.  556,  557, 
1B8.  559,  561.  562,  565,  567,  568,  569,  571,  ffJh,  575,  579, 
KO,  S89,  563,  584,  585,  590,  592,  598,  and  6OO.'    Johnson's 
tivti  of  Eoglish  Poets,  vol.  U.  p,  345,  8vo.  edit.  1794. 


UPON  laying  down  the  office  of  Spectator,  I 
acquainted  the  world  with  my  design  of 
electing  a  new  club,  and  of  opening  my  month  in 
it  after  a  most  solemn  manner*  Both  the  elec- 
tion and  the  ceremony  are  now  past;  but  not  find* 
ing  it  so  easy,  as  I  at  flnt  imagined,  to  break  through 
a  fifty  yeaiv  silence,  I  would  not  venture  into  the 
world  nnder  the  character  of  a  man  who  pretends 
to  tall^  lilie  other  people,  till  I  had  arrived  at  a 
full  freedom  of  speech. 

I  shall  reserve  for  another  time  the  history  of 
such  clnb  or  dubs  of  which  I  am  now  a  talkative, 
but  unworthy  member;  and  slull  liere  give  an  ac- 
count of  this  surprising  change  which  has  beeh 
produced  in  me,  and  which  I  look  upon  to  be  as 
remarkable  an  accident  as  any  recorded  in  history, 
since  that  which  happened  to  the  son  of  Croesus, 
after  having  been  many  yean  as  much  tongue-tied 
as  myself. 

Upon  the  first  opening  of  my  mouth  I  made  a 
speech,  consisting  of  about  half  a  dozen  well* 
turned  periods;  but  grew  so  very  hoarso  upon  it, 
that  for  three  days  together,  instead  of  finding  the 
use  of  my  tongue,  I  was  afraid  that  I  had  quite  lost 
it.  Besides,  the  unusual  extension  of  my  muscles  on  ' 
thu  occasion  made  my  face  ache  on  both  sides  to 
such  a  degree,  that  nothing  but  an  invincible  reso- 
lution and  perseverance  could  have  prevented  me 
from  falling  back  to  my  monosyllables. 

I  afterwards  made  several  essays  towards  Speak- 
ing; and  that  I  might  not  be  startled  at  my  own 
voice,  which  has  happened  to  me  more  than  onc^ 
I  used  to  read  aloud  in  my  chamber,  and  have 
often  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street  to  call  a 
coach,  when  I  knew  there  was  none  within  hearing. 

When  I  was  thus  grown  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  my  own  voice,  I  laid  hold  of  all  opporttt- 
nities  to  exert  it.  Not  caring  however  to  speak 
much  by  myself,  and  to  draw  upon  me  the  whole 
attention  of  those  I  conversed  with,  1  used  for 
some  time  to  walk  every  morning  in  the  Mall,  and 
talk  in  chorus  with  a  parcel  of  Frenchmen.  I 
found  my  modesty  greatly  relieved,  by  the  eommn- 
nicaUve  temper  of  this  nation,  who  are  so  very 
sociable  as  to  think  they  are  never  better  com- 
pany than  when  they  are  all  opening  at  the  same 
time. 

I  then  fancied  I  might  receive  great  benefit  fkvm 
female  conyersation,  and  that  I  dould  have  a  con- 
venience of  talking  with  the  greater  freedom  when 
I  was  not  under  any  Impediment  of  thinking :  I 
therefore  threw  myself  into  an  assembly  of  li^ies^ 
but  could  not  for  my  life  get  in  a  word  among 
them:  and  found  that  if  I  did  not  change  my  com 
pany,  I  was  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  my 
]  primitive  taaitnmity. 
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SPECTATOR. 


s: 


The  coiTee-liottses  have  ever  Bioce  been  my  cbief 
places  of  resort,  where  I  liave  made  the  greatest 
improvements;  in  order  to  which  I  have  token  a 
particular  care  never  to  be  of  the  same  of  opinion 
with  the  man  I  convened  with.  I  was  a  tory  at 
Button's,  and  a  whig  at  Child's,  a  friend  to  the 
Englishman,  or  an  advocate  for  the  Examiner,  as  it 
best  served  my  turn :  some  fancy  me  a  great  ene- 
my to  the  French  king,  though  in  reaTity  I  only 
make  use  of  him  for  a  help  to  discourse.  In  short, 
I  wrangle  and  dispute  for  exercise;  and  have  car- 
ried this  point  so  far,  that  I  was  once  like  to  have 
been  run  tnrough  the  body  for  making  a  little  too 
free  with  my  betters. 

In  a  word,  I  am  quite  another  man  to  what  I 
was. 


TamdUpartibi- 


NUfuit  vnquam 


HOR.  Sat  iii.  1. 1.  ver.  18. 
<  Nothing  wu  ever  to  unlike  ttself/ 

My  old  acquaintance  scarce  know  me ;  nay,  I 
was  asked  the  other  day  by  a  Jew  at  Jonathan's, 
whether  i  was  not  related  Co  a  dumb  gentleman, 
who  used  to  come  to  that  coffee-house?  But  I 
think  I  never  was  better  pleased  in  my  life  than 
about  a  week  ago,  when,  as  I  was  battling  it 
across  the  table  with  a  young  Templar,  his  com- 
panion gave  him  a  pall  by  the  sleeve,  begging  him 
to  come  away,  for  that  the  old  prig  would  talk 
him  to  death. 

Being  now  a  very  good  proficient  in  discoune, 
I  stiaU  appear  in  the  world  with  this  addition  to 
my  character,  that  my  countrymen  may  reap  the 
fruits  of  my  new-acquired  loquacity. 

Those  who  have  been  present  at  poblic  disputes 
Id  the  university,  know  that  it  is  usual  to  maintain 
heresies  for  argument-sake.  I  have  beard  a  man  a 
most  impudent  Socinian  for  half  an  hour,  who  has 
been  an  orthodox  divine  all  bis  life  after.  1  have 
taken  the  same  method  to  accomplish  myself  in 
the  gift  of  utterance,  having  talked  above  a  twelve- 
month, not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  my  hearers, 
.  as  of  myself.  But,  since  I  have  now  gained  the 
faculty  I  have  been  so  long  endeavouring  after,  I 
intend  to  make  a  right  use  of  it,  and  shall  think 
myself  obliged  for  the  future  to  speak  always  in 
truth  and  sincerity  of  heart.  While  a  man  is  leam- 
ifig  to  fence,  he  practises  both  on  friend  and  foe; 
but  when  be  ^  a  master  in  the  art,  be  never  exerts 
it  but  on  what  he  thinks  the  right  side* 

That  this  last  allusion  may  not  give  my  reader 
a  wrong  idea  of  my  design  in  this  paper,  I  must 
here  inform  him,  that  the  author  of  it  is  of  no  tac- 
tion ;  that  he  is  a  friend  to  no  interests  but  those 
of  truth  and  vartue ;  nor  a  foe  to  any  bat  those  of 
Tice  and  folly.  Though  L  make  more  noise  in  the 
world  than  I  used  to  do,  1  am  still  resolved  to  act 
in  it  as  an  indifferent  Spectator.  It  is  not  my  am- 
bition to  increase  the  namber  either  of  whigs  or 
tories,  but  of  wise  and  good  men;  and  1  conld 
heartily  wish  there  were  not  faults  common  to  both 
parties,  which  afford  me  snOicient  matter  to  work 
upon,  without  descending  to  those  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  cither. 

If  in  a  multitude  of  connsellofs  there  is  safety, 
we  ongfat  to  think  oonelvcs  the  secorest  nation  in 
the  world.  Most  of  our  garrets  are  inhabited  bv 
itatesmeo,  who  watch  over  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  and  make  a  shift  to  keep  themselves  frcm 
starving,  by  taking  into  their  care  the  properties 
of  their  fellow-8ut(jccts. 

As  these  politicians  of  both  sides  have  already 
worked  the  nation  into  a  most  nnnataral  fiprment, 
I  shall  be  10  iar  from  cadcavouriflg  to  caiie  it  to  a 


greater  height,  that,  on  the  cootniy,  it  lia."  w 
the  chief  tendency  of  my  paprrs  to  aa*p*3P  •• 
countrymen  with  a  mutnal  geoid-wiil  aad  br»»^ 
lence.    Whatever  faults  either  party  sn^  bt  j^- 
of,  they  are  rather  inflamed  tkaa  cwcd  h«  d» 
reproaches  which  they  cast  upon  ooe  aoochrr.   . 
most  likely  method  of  rectifying  aay  wma*  *» 
duct  is,  by  recommending  to  him  the  pn«c*f^< 
troth  and  honour,  religion  and  virttte;  a«a  « i  4 
as  he  acts  with  an  eye  to  these  prioctpl^N  v^ 
ever  party  he  is  of,  be  cannot  fail  af  bco$ turn 
Englishman,  and  a  lover  of  hit  co«atff>. 

As  for  the  persons  concerned  in  ibis  wMi.  at 
names  of  all  of  them,  or  at  least  of  sack  a*  ^^i 
it,  shall  be  publiihed  bereaftfr;  ttU  which  iMtl 
must  intreat  the  curious  reader  to  suspeod  bit  car* 
sity,  and  rather  to  consider  what  is  wiitira  lai 
who  they  are  that  write  it. 

Having  thus  adjusted  all  necessary  prrliauara 
with  my  reader,  I  shall  not  trouble  him  niiksfi 
more  prefatory  discourses,  bat  prorred  in  «;  ••! 
method,  and  entertain  him  with  tpeadaiioto  s^ 
every  useful  subject  that  falls  in  my  way. 

ADDISOH. 


N«  5ST.    MONDAY,  JUNE  91,  17li 


Quippe  domum  timet  a$i^Aguagn,  T^Hmqmt  W. 

VUG.  Maui. 


He  fean  lb*  ambiguous  nee,  and  lyriias 


*  There  Is  nothing,*  says  Plato« '  so  driightfi.:  11 
the  bearing  or  the  speaking  of  tratb.*  For  »? 
reason  there  is  no  conversation  so  agreeable  m  r« 
of  the  man  of  integrity,  who  bean  wttboai  *n%  - 
tention  to  betray,  and  speaks  without  an}  iatnu  ^ 
to  deceive. 

Among  all  the  accounts  which  are  givea  of  Ctr^ 
I  do  not  remember  one  that  more  rHoonds  v*  ^ 
honour  than  the  following  paaage  related  b^  /'r 
tarch.  As  an  advocate  was  plnulisig  the  cam*  d. 
his  client  before  one  of  the  prseton,  be  roahl « 
produce  a  single  witness  in  a  point  wberr  tie  >*• 
required  the  testimony  of  two  penoos :  ma  vt  aS 
the  advocate  insisted  on  the -integrity  wfthtt^- 
son  whom  be  had  produced;  but  the  prwuiru^ 
him,  that  where  the  law  required  two  wiiaaM  v 
would  not  accept  of  one,  tbocgb  it  wcie  Caia  km- 
self.  Such  a  speech  from  a  pcnoa  who  mttttir 
head  of  a  court  of  justice  while  Cat*  «aa  tii 
living,  shows  us,  more  than  a  fbaoaind  enafK 
the  high  reputation  this  great  saaa  bid  gar^ 
among  his  contemporaries  upon  tbe  acesoattf » 
sincerity. 

When  such  an  inflexible  integrity  is  s  facir 
softened  and  qualified  by  the  rule*  of  caaKnat^ 
and  good-breeding,  there  is  not  a  marr  ibsi< 
virtue  in  the  whole  catalogne  of  ■odal  dMtry  i 
man  however  ought  to  take  great  care  nst  (a  H^ 
himself  out  of  his  veracitv,  nor  ca  rcfischbkAr 
viour  to  the  pr^udice  of  his  virtue. 

This  subject  u  exquisitely  treated  is  ihe  ■« 
elegant  sermon  of  the  great  BritiA  preackr*-  1 
shall  beg  leave  to  transcribe  001  of  it  taaartb^ 
sentences,  as  a  proper  introdactioa  to  a  ««?  «•' 
rious  letter,  which  I  shall  aaakc  the  c^  **" 
tainment  of  this  specalatioo. 

*  The  old  English  plaiones  aad  aK(Tk>«^ 
generous  integrity  of  natnre,  aod  beaoti  ^  ^ 


•  ArcbblabopTUlotoaSy  UtoOfib  voLdi 


I. 


SPECTATOR. 
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ioDy  which  alwayi  argnci  tme  K^reatoeas  of 
I,  and  is  oftually  aceompaoied  with  andaonted 
a|;e  and  resolufioo,  b  in  a  great  racarare  lo9( 

riie  dialect  of  convenatioD  is  now-a-dayi  so 
led  with  vanity  and  complifaiem,  and  so  sur- 
d  (aa  I  may  say)  of  eipresslons  of  kindnpsa  and 
ect,  that  if  a  man  that  lived  an  age  or  two  ago 
id  return  into  the  world  a^(aio,  be  would  really 
t  a  dictionary  to  help  bim  to  understand  his 

language,  and  lo  know  the  true  intrinsic  value 
»e  phrase  in  fashion ;  and  wouid  hardly  at  first 
eye  at  what  a  low  rate  the  highest  strains  and 
ressions  of  kindness  imaginable  do  commonly 

in  current  payment;  and  when  he  shoald  come 
nderstnnd  it,  it  would  be  a  great  while  before 
rould   bring  himself  with  a  good  countenance, 

a  good  conscience,  to  converse  with  men  upon 
al  terms  and  in  their  own  way.^ 

have  by  me  a  letter  which  1  look  upon  as  a 
at  curiosity,  and  which  may  serve  as  an  exeoi^- 
ication  to  the  foregoing  [laasage,  cited  out  of 
(  most  excellent  prolate.  It  is  said  to  have 
'n  written  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign 

the  aoibassador  of  Bantam,  a  little  after  bis 
ival  in  Kogland  *• 

MABTfSR, 

RE  people,  where  I  now  am,  have  tongues  fur- 
(r  from  their  hearts  than  from  London  to  Ban- 
n,  and  tboo  knowest  the  inhabitants  of  one  of 
*se  places  do  not  know  what  is  done  in  the  other. 
ley  call  tbee  and  thy  subjects  barbarians,  because 
!"  Kpeak  what  we  mean ;  and  account  themselves 
civilized  people,  becau«e  they  speak  one  thing 
d  mean  another:  truth  they  call  barbarity,  and 
Uebood  politeness.  -  Upon  my  first  landing,  one, 
ho  was  sent  from  the  king  of  this  plare  to  meet 
e,  told  me,  that  he  was  eitremely  sorry  for  the 
orm  I  had  met  with  just  before  my  arrival.  I  was 
oubled  to  hear  him  grieve  and  afflict  himself 
(>on  my  account ;  but  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
(»ur  be  smiled,  and  was  as  merry  as  if  nothing 
sd  happened.  Another  who  came  with  him  told 
le  by  my  interpreter,  he  should  be  glad  to  do  me 
tvy  service  that  lay  in  his  power.  Upon  which  1 
i*bired  him  to  carry  one  of  my  portmanteaus  for 
fe;  hut,  instead  of  serving  me  according  to  his 
•romise,  he  laughed,  and  bid  aootber  do  it.  I 
odged  the  first  week  at  the  house  of  one  who  de- 
ired  me  to  think  myself  at  home,  and  to  consider 
ti»  honse  as  my  own.  Accordingly,  I  the  next 
Doming  began  to  knock  down  one  of  the  walls  of 
t,  in  order  to  let  in  the  fresh  air,  and  had  packed 
ip  M)me  of  the  household  goods,  of  which  1  in- 
eoded  to  have  made  thee  a  present;  but  the  false 
^arlet  no  sooner  saw  me  falling  to  work,  but  he 
lent  word  to  desire  me  to  give  over,  for  that  he 
ftould  have  no  such  doings  in  his  house.  I  had  not 
been  long  in  this  nation  before  I  was  told  by  one, 
for  wham  1  bad  asked  a  certain  favour  from  ^e 
chief  of  the  king's  servants,  whom  they  here  call 
the  lord-treasurer,  that  I  had  eternally  obliged 
i^'im.  I  tras  so  surprised  at  his  gratitude,  that  I 
could  not  forbear  saying,  "  What  service  is  there 
^vhich  one  man  can  do  for  another,, that  can  oblige 
Jim  lo  all  eternity  ?"  However,  I  only  asked  him, 
'«r  my  reward,  that  he  would  lend  me  hi«  eldest 
dauj^liter  during  my  stay  in  this  country ;  but  1 
quickly  found  that  he  was  as  treacherous  as  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen. 

At  my  first  going  to  court,  one  of  the  great 
^en  almost  put  me  out  of  countenance,  by  asking 
\rn  thousand  pardons  of  me  for  only  treading  by 

«  lnl^8^ 


accident  upon  my  toe.  They  call  this  kind  of  lie 
a  compliment  y  for,  when  they  are  civil  to  a  great 
man,  they  tell  him  untruths,  for  which  thou  wonldest 
order  any  of  thy  oflicera  of  state  to  receive  a  hun- 
dred blows  upon  his  foot.  1  do  not  know  bow  I 
shall  negociate  any  thing  with  this  people,  since 
there  is  so  little  credit  to  be  given  to  them.  When 
I  go  to  see  the  king's  scribe,  I  am  generally  told 
that  he  is  not  at  home,  though  perhaps  1  saw  him 
go  into  his  honse  almost  the  very  moment  before. 
Thou  wouldest  fancy  that  the  whole  nation  are 
physicians,  for  the  first  question  they  always  ask 
me  is,  how  I  do:  I  have  this  question  put  to  ma 
above  a  hundred  times  a  day.  Nay,  they  are  not 
only  thus  inquisitive  after  ray  health,  but  wish  it 
in  a  more  solemn  manner,  with  a  full  glass  in  their 
hands,  ever)  time  I  sit  with  them  at  table,  though 
at  the  same  time  they  would  persuade  me  to  drink 
their  liquors  in  such  quantities  as  I  have  found  by 
experience  will  make  me  sick.  They  often  pre* 
tend  to  pray  for  thy  health  also  In  the  same  man* 
ner ;  but  I  have  more  reason  to  expect  it  from  the 
goodness  of  thy  constitution  than  the  sincerity  of 
their  wishes.  May  thy  slave  escape  in  safety  frooi 
this  double-tongued  race  of  men,  and  live  to  lay 
himself  once  more  at  thy  feet  in  the  royal  city  of 
Bantam! 


Annisoir. 


N°  558.    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  23,  1714^ 

Quifitf  MitctnoM,  ut  nemo,  quam  tibl  torttm 
6eu  ratio  dederit,  fcujors  tib/tLent,  Wa 
Content u\  vital:  taudct  diicrna  scyuenteaf 
.  Ofortunnti  metxatorts,  g^ravU  annit 
MU€s  att,  muUoJamfractta  membra  labonf 
Contra  mcrcatoTf  navimjaUatdihut  auHris, 
Militia  ett  jnttiar.    Quid  eni/n  t  concurritur  :  horm 
Momenta  cita  mors  renit,  aut  vietona  Ittta. 
Agric0lam  iaudatjurit  legumt/U€  peril  us ^ 
8u6  galU  cantum  consuUor  uiri  otCia  jndsai. 
IIU,  datit  vadibuSf  qui  rure  extraUut  in  urban  ett, 
SotosftUces  rnX'fU*  clamat  m  urbe. 
Cdtiera  de  gcnerr  hoc  fadeo  nint  muUaJ  loguacen^ 
DeUmare  vatenl  Fabium.   Ke  U  morer,  audi 
Quo  rem  deducam.   Hi  qui*  Dew*,  tn  ego,  dicat, 
Jamfaciam  quod  vuUit:  erie  tu,  qui  modo,  miU*^ 
Mcrcator :  tu  connUtus  modo,  nuiicu$.    Hinc  voe^ 
Vo$hine  mutatis  diecediUparHbm.   ^a. 
Quid  ttatuf  Noiint,  Afqui  Ucet  etee  beatia. 

HOR.  tat  i.  L  i.  ver.  1. 

Whence  ls*t,  Macenas,  that  to  few  approve 

The  sUte  iheyVe  plac'd  in,  aud  incline  to  rove$ 

Whether  against  tneir  will  by  fate  iniposM, 

Or  by  consent  and  prudent  chctce  espousM? 

Happy  the  merchant  i  the  old  ■oldier  erica, 

Broke  with  fatiipies  and  warlike  eaterpriae. 

The  merchant,  when  the  dreaded  hurricane 

Toaaes  his  wealthy  cargo  on  the  main, 

Applaud*  the  wars  and  toib  of  a  campalcn : 

There  an  engagement  noon  decides  your  doomi 

Bravely  to  die,  or  come  victorious  home. 

The  lawyer  vows  the  fiinner*«  lifr  \%  bc«t. 

When  at  the  dawn  the  chenta  break  bit  rQt. 

The  farmer,  having  put  in  bail  t'  appear, 

And  forc'd  to  town,  cries,  they  are  nappiett  there  \ 

With  thouiiaiids  more  of  this  incunntaut  race, 

Would  tire  ev'n  Fabtus  to  relate  ^ach  case. 

Not  to  detain  vou  longer,  pny  attend 

The  issue  of  all  thit;  should  4ove  descend 

And  grant  to  every  man  bi!>  rash  demand, 

To  run  his  lengths  with  a  ni^^UctfuI  hand? 

First,  grant  the  harassM  wnrfior  a  release,  ^ 

Bid  him  go  trade,  and  try  the  faitn  less  teat,  > 

To  purchase  ircisjre  an<J  «1i(-iiuiug  ea*e:  J 

Next,  call  the  pk.ider  from  iiis  Irttnied  <-trire, 

To  tne  calm  ble^nigs  of  .i  country'  lift: 

And,  with  thr<<e  srpar'te  demands  iiani« 

Each  suppliant  tu  t.nj'>y  (Ik  pruminVl  blLar 

Don't  you  b  lieve  ibty'.i  run  f    N't  '>nc  will  moTC| 

Tho*  proSt-rM  to  be  happy  from  ab  tve. 

HORNECK. 

It  is  a  celebrated  thought  of  Socrates,  (hat  if  all 
the  mi»fortttncJ»  of  manKiod  were  cast  inio  a  pub« 
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lie  stock,  in  order  to  be  equally  dictriboted  among 
the  whole  species,  those  who  now  think  themselves 
the  most  mihappy  would  prefer  the  share  they  are 
already  possessed  of  before  that  which  would  fall 
to  them  by  such  a  division.  Horace  has  carried 
this  thought  a  great  deal  further  to  the  motto  of 
my  paper,  which  implies,  that  the  hardships  of  mis- 
fortunes we  lie  under  are  more  easy  to  iis  than 
those  of  any  other  person  would  be»  in  case  we 
could  change  conditions  with  him. 

As  I  was  ruminating  on  these  two  remarks,  and 
seated 'in  my  elbow-chair,  I  insensibly  fell  asleep; 
when  on  a  sudden  methought  there  was  a  procla- 
mation made  by  Jupiter,  that  every  mortal  should 
bring  in  his  griefs  and  calamities,  and  throw  them 
together  in  a  heap.  There  was  a  large  plain  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose.  I  took  my  stand  in  the 
centre  of  it,  and  saw  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
the  whole  human  species  marching  one  after  an- 
other, and  throwing  down  their  sevml  loads,  which 
Immediately  grew  up  into  a  prodigious  mountain, 
that  seemed  to  rise  above  the  clouds. 

There  was  a  certain  lady  of  a  thin  airy  shape, 
who  was  very  active  in  this  solemnity.  8he  carried 
a  magnifying  glass  in  one  of  her  hands,  and  was 
clothed  in  a  loose  flowing  robe,  embroidered  with 
several  figures  of  fiends  and  spectres,  tliat  disco- 
vered themselves  in  a  thousand  chimerical  shapes  as 
her  garment  hovered  in  the  wind.  There  was  some- 
thing wild  and  distracted  in  her  looks.  Her  name 
was  Fancy.    She  led  up  every  mortal  to  the  ap- 

Jointed  place,  after  having  very  officiously  assisted 
im  in  making  up  his  pack,  and  laying  it  upon  his 
shoulders.  My  heart  melted  within  me  to  ^ee  my 
fellow-creatttres  groaning  under  their  respective 
burdens,  and  to  consider  that  prodigious  bulk  of 
human  calamities  which  lay  before  me. 

There  were,  however,  several  persons  who  gave 
me  great  diversion  upon  this  occasion.  I  observed 
one  bringing  in  a  fardel  very  carefully  concealed 
under  an  old  embroidered  cloak,  which,  upon  his 
throwing  it  into  the  heap,  I  discovered  to  be  Po- 
verty. .Another, after  a  great  deal  of  puffing,  threw 
down  his  luggage,  which,  upon  examining,  1  found 
to  be  his  wife. 

There  were  multitudes  of  lovers  saddled  with 
very  whimsical  burdens  composed  of  darts  and 
flames;  but  what  was  very  odd,  though  they  sighed 
as  if  their  hearts  would  break  under  these  bundles 
of  calamities,  they  could  not  persuade  themselves 
to  cast  them  into  the  heap,  when  they  came  up  to 
It;  but,  after  a  few  faint  efforts,  shook  their  heads 
and  marched  away,  as  heavy  loaden  as  they  came. 
I  saw  multitudes  of  old  women  throw  down  their 
wrinkles,  and  several  young  ones  who  stripped 
themsel  wet  of  a  tawny  sk in.  There  were  very  great 
heaps  of  red  noses,  large  lips,  and  rusty  teeth.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  greatest 
part  of  the  mountain  made  up  of  bodily  deformi- 
ties. Observing  one  advancing  towards  the  heap 
with  a  lai^er  caigo  than  ordinary  upon  his  back, 
I  found  upon  Jiis  near  approach  that  it  was  only  a 
natural  hump,  which  he  disposed  of  with  great  Joy 
of  heart  among  this  collection  of  human  miseries. 
There  were  likewise  distempers  of  all  sorts;  though 
I  could  not  but  observe,  that  there  were  many  more 
imaginary  than  real.  One  little  packet  I  could 
not  but  take  notice  of,  which  was  a  complication 
of  all  the  diseases  incident  to  human  nature,  and 
was  in  the  hand  of  a  great  many  fine  people ;  this 
was  called  the  spleen.  But  what  most  of  all  sor- 
priftcd  me,  was  a  remark  1  made,  that  there  was 
not  a  single  vice  or  folly  thrown  into  the  whole 
heap :  at  which  1  was  very  much  astonished,  hav- 


ing conduded  within  mytelf,  Ibat 

take  this  opportunity  of  gettisi;  rid  of  his  faa« 

prejudices,  and  frailties. 

I  took  notice  in  particalar  of  a  very  piHrr 
fellow,  who  I  did  not  qaotloo  came  kiM  «' 
his  crimes:  but  upon  scorchiiif  iato  his  taaer 
found  that,  instead  of  throwing  his  gaPt  frw  at 
he  had  only  laid  down  hts  memory.  He  «» ** 
lowed  by  another  worthless  rogae.  who  inpat 
his  modesty  instead  of  his  ignoiaoee. 

When  th€  whole  race  of  mankind  ImAtimm 
their  burdens,  the  phantom  which  had  hern  w  ^^ 
on  this  occasion,  seeing  me  an  idle  Spectitr  t\ 
what  passed,  approached  tovrards  me,  1  r^ 
uneasy  at  her  presence,  when  of  a  sadden  ^  a. 
her  magnifying  glass  full  before  my  e^r«.  1  s 
sooner  saw  my  f£ce  In  it,  but  was  startled  ao 
shortness  of  it,  which  now  appealed  to  we  c 
utmost  aggravation.  The  immoderate  brrsdoi.! 
the  features  made  me  very  much  oat  of  fc»« 
with  my  own  countenance,  upon  which  1  (te-«  • 
from  me  like  a  mask.  It  happened  ven  loci  ' 
that  one  who  stood  by  me  had  jvt  before  tk.«* 
down  his  visage,  which  it  seems  was  too  l«t; 
him  It  was  indeed  extended  to  a  most  *m^  - 
length  ;  I  believe  the  vrry  chin  wa»,  mai*c\ 
speaking,  as  long  as  my  whole  face.  HI  e  ii«J  fc-**! 
of  US  nn  opportunity  of  mending  oorsf !»<-•:  — 
all  the  contrihutionsbciug  now  bruu^  ir.  "^ 
man  was  at  liberty  to  exchange  his  miafona^  ^* 
those  of  another  person.  Bui  oa  in  're  arprf  --^ 
new  incidents  in  the  sequel  of  my  «r>ioB,  I  ^^ 
reserve  them  for  the  subject  of  my  oeit  papff 

ADDisovr. 


N<>  659.    FRIDAY,  JUNE  S5,  KM. 


Jraitu  &ucca»  infUtj  ntq^tc  u  fart  pprnknc 
Tarn  facUttn  diutt,  wCw  ul  pfit6eut  mmrtm  * 

HOC  Sa.  I.  L  L  ««- 


Were  It  not  just  that  Jore,  provokM  in  hot, 
SbouM  drive  these  trtflen  ftmn  the  InliovM  - 
And  unreleoUoff  stuui  when  ttory  iotictf  * 

HORNBCK. 


Iw  my  last  paper  I  gave  my  reader  a  >i|*t  «^  *■ 
momitain  of  miseries  which  was  made  ap  ^  i-"^ 
several  caUmities  that  afflict  the  minds  o?  mt%.  * 
saw  with  unspeakable  pleasare  the  wfcolf»pfi« 
thtis  delivered  from  its  sorrows;  thoogbai  ihrtar 
time,  as  we  stood  round  the  heap,  and  >an'  <- 
the  several  nmterials  of  which  fa  was  cmf*^ 
there  was  scarcely  a  mortal  in  this  vast  ■bLg;*. 
who  did  not  discover  what  he  thought  pka«m^'^ 
blessings  of  life,  and  wondered  how  thr  ••sb«  ' 
them  overcame  to  look  upon  them  as  h«nkr»£^ 
grievances. 

As  we  were  regarding  veiy  atteotitd;  *»  «* 
fusion  of  miseiies,  this  chaos  of  calasikj,  itf-f 
issued  out  a  second  proclamattoa,  that  «07  ■* 
was  now  at  liberty  to  exchange  hi»aliirti#s.k''** 
return  to  his  habitation  wUh  any  such  oA^fce^ 
as  should  be  delivered  to  him^ 

Upon  this  Fancy  began  again  to  b*<ir  V^- 
and,  parcelling  out  the  whole  heap  aitfc  atri** 
activity,  recommended  to  every  oae  hii  p**-**"* 
packet.  The  hurry  and  coofusioa  at  thii  i*  '^ 
not  to  be  expreiaed.  Some  obscrratism  "^^ 
made  u|>on  the  occasion,  1  Aall  «.!«•••**  ** 
the  public.  A  venerable  gre>*headed  as^  •>• 
I  bad  laid  down  ^e  colic,  and  who  1  rs0<  **^ 
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a  heir  to  hb  estate,  rantched  up  an  andudful  sod 
lat  bad  been  thrown  into  the  heap  by  an  an^ry 
itber.  The  ^mceless  youth,  in  less  than  a  quarter 
f  an  boor,  pulled  the  old  j^entleman  by  the  beard, 
id  had  like  to  have  knocked  his  brains  out; 
*  that  meeting  the  true  father,  who  came  to- 
ards  bim  with  a  fit  of  the  fi^ip^^  he  ^*^fi^  liim 
take  his  son  ai^ain,  and  f^ve  him  back  his  colic  ; 
It  they  were  incapable  either  of  them  to  recede 
om  the  choice  tney  had  made.  A  poorf^aliey- 
ive^  who  had  thrown  down  his  chains,  took  up  the 
lut  in  their  stead,  but  made  such  wry  faces,  that 
le  mij^ht  easily  perceive  he  was  no  great  gainer 
f  the  bargain.  It  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  the 
veral  exchanges  that  were  made,  for  sickne^ss 
rainst  poverty,  hunger  against  want  of  appetite, 
id  care  against  pain. 

The  female  world  were  very  busy  among  them- 
ives  in  bartering  for  features:  one. was  trucking 
lock  nf  grey  hairs  for  a  carbuncle,  another  was 
aking  over  a  short  waist  for  a  pair  of  round 
ouldcrs,  and  a  third  cheapening  a  bad  face  for  a 
»t  repntation:  but  on  all  these  occasions  there 
an  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  think  the  new 
rmtgh,  as  soon  as  she  had  got  it  into  her  posses- 
>n,  much  more  disagreeable  than  the  old  one.  I 
ade  the  same  observation  on  every  other  inisfor- 
ne  or  calamity  which  every  one  in  the  a^sipmbly 
ought  upon  himself  io  lieu  of  what  be  had  parted 
i(b;  whether  it  be  that  all  the  evils  which  befal 
I  are  in  some  measure  suited  and  proportioned  to 
ir  Btreogth,  or  that  every  evil  becomes  more  sup- 
irtable  by  our  being  accustomed  to  it,  L  shall  not 
Ermine. 

I  could  not  from  my  heart  forbear  pitying  the 
Mr  homp-backed  gentleman  mentioned  in  the 
rmer  paper,  who  went  off  a  very  well  shaped 
rrsnn  with  a  stone  in  bis  bladder ;  nor  the  fine 
Rtleman  who  had  struck  up  this  bargain  with 
m,  that  limped  through  a  whole  assembly  of  la- 
cs, who  used  to  admire  him,  with  a  pair  of  shoul- 
in  peeping  over  bis  bead. 
I  must  not  omit  my  own  particular  adventure. 
\y  friend  with  a  long  visage  bad  no  sooner  taken 
lou  bim  my  short  face  but  he  made  such  a  gro- 
«que  figure  in  it,  that  as  I  looked  upon  him  I 
Mild  oot  forbear  laughing  at  myself,  insomuch 
at  I  put  my  own  face  out  of  countenance.  The 
»or  gentleman  was  so  sensible  of  (he  ridicule, 
ai  I  found  he  was  ashamed  of  what  he  bad  done: 
1  (be  other  side,  I  found  that  I  myself  bad  oo 
eat  reason  to  triumph ;  for  as  1  went  to  touch  my 
rcfaead  I  missed  the  place,  and  clapped  my  finger 
ton  my  upper  lip.  Besides,  as  my  nose  was 
ceeding  prominent,  I  gave  it  two  or  three  nn- 
cky  knocks  as  I  was  playing  iny  band  about  my 
ce,  and  aiming  at  some  other  part  of  it.  I  saw 
ro  other  gentlemen  by  me  who  were  in  the  same 
dicuious  circumstances.  These  had  made  a  fool- 
)  kwop  between  a  couple  of  thick  bandy  legs  and 
ro  long  trapsticks  that  had  no  calves  to  them, 
or  of  these  looke.1  like  a  man  walking  upon 
ills  and  was  so  lifted  up  into  I  be  air,  above  bis 
rdinary  height,  that  his  bead  turned  round  with 
:  while  the  oiher  made  such  awkward  circles  as 
'  attempted  to  walk,  that  he  scarcely  knew  bow 
'oiove  forward  upon  bis  new  supporters.  Ob- 
'▼{ng  bim  to  be  a  pleasant  kind  of  fellow,  I 
uck  my  cane  in  the  ground,  and  told  him  I  would 
y  bim  a  bottle  of  wine  that  he  did  not  march  up 
'  ><  on  a  line  that  I  drew  for  bim  in  a  quarter  of 
1  boar. 

The  heap  was  at  last  distributed  among  the  two 
'<^>,  who  made  a  most  piteous  sight,  as  they 


wandered  up  and  down  under  the  pressure  of  their 
several  burthens.  The  whole  plain  was  filled  with 
murmurs  and  complaints,  groans  and  lamentations 
Jupiter,  at  length  taking  compassion  ou  the  poor 
mortals,  ordered  them  a  second  time  to  lay  down 
Ibeir  load^s,  with  a  design  to  give  every  one  his  owe 
again.  They  discharged  themselves  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure ;  after  which,  the  phantom  who 
had  led  them  into  such  gross  delusions  was  com- 
mande.d  to  disappear.  There  was  sent  in  her  stead 
a  goddess  of  a  quite  different  figure :  her  motions 
were  steady  and  composed,  and  her  aspect  serions 
but  cheerful.  She  every  now  and  then  cast  her 
eyes  towards  heaven,  and  fixed  them  upon  Jupiter i 
her  name  was  Patience.  She  had  no  sooner  placed 
herself  by  the  Mount  of  Sorrows,  but,  what  I 
thought  very  remarkable,  the  whole  heap  sunk  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  did  not  appear  a  third  part  so 
big  as  it  was  before.  She  afterwards  returned 
every  man  his  own  proper  calamity,  and,  teaching 
him  how  to  bear  it  in  the  most  commodious  manner, 
he  marched  off  with  it  contentedly,  being  wery 
well  pleased  that  he  had  not  been  left  to  his  own 
choice  as  to  the  kind  of  evils  which  fell  to  bis  Jot. 
Besides  the  several  pieces  of  morality  to  be 
drawn  out  of  this  vision,  I  learnt  from  it  never  to 
repine  at  my  own  misfortunes,  or  to  envy  the  hap- 
piness of  another,  since  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  bis  neighbour's 
sufferings ;  for  which  reason  also  I  have  determined 
never  to  think  too  lightly  of  another*s  complaints, 
but  to  regard  the  sorrows  of  my  fellow-creaturos 
with  sentiments  of  humanity  and  compassion. 

ADDISON*. 


N*  560.    MONDAY,  JUNE  28,  ITU. 

——Verba  intermis$a  retnUat. 

OVID.  Met  1.  I.  ver.  74«. 

He  tries  hts  tongue,  bis  silencr  mftW  breaks. 

DRTDEN. 

Evert  one  has  heard  of  the  famous  conjurer f, 
who,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  ha« 
studied  himself  dumb;  for  which  reason,  as  it  is 
believed,  be  delivers  out  all  his  oracles  in  tvriting. 
Be.  that  as  it  will,  the  blind  Teresias  was  nol  more 
famous  in  Greece  than  this  dumb  artist  has  been 
for  some  years  Inst  past  in  the  cities  of  liondon  and 
Westminster.  Thus  much  for  the  profound  gentle- 
man who  honours  me  with  the  following  epistle : 

'  SIR,  From  my  cell,  June  24,  1714. 

'  Bri?i6  informed  that  you  have  lately  got  the  n<e 
of  your  tongue,  1  have  some  thoughts  of  following 
your  example,  that  I  may  be  a  fortune-teller  pn»- 
perly  speaking.  I  am  grown  weary  of  my  ta- 
citurnity, and  having  served  my  country  many 
years  under  the  title  of  **  the  dumb  doctor,"  I 
shall  now  prophesy  by  word  of  mouth,  and  (as 
Mr.  Lee  says  of  the  magpie,  who  you  know  was 
a  great  fortune-teller  among  the  ancients)  chatter 

*  "  The  Spectator,  from  Its  commenoement  in  this  elghtb 
volnme,  was  published  only  three  timrs  a  week,  and  no  dis- 
criminative marks  were  added  to  the  papefn.  Mr.  Tickell  hat 
ascribed  twentjr-tbree  to  Addison  }  vis.  N«556, 557, 558.  559, 
5«1, 562,  565,  5CT,  568,  569,571,  574,  575,  57^,  590,  582, 583, 
584.  585,  590,  592,  598.  uid  600.  Addison  therefore  pro- 
duced more  than  a  fourth  part  of  tliis  volume.**  Dr.JdhiM'>n't 
Lives  of  Eng.  Poets,  art.  Addison,  vol.  ii.  p-  97.98,  8ro.  edit. 
1801.  It  Is  said,  that  Addison  and  G.  Badgetl  were  the  sole 
coodoctors  of  this  eighth  volume;  in  which  it  docs  not 
appear  that  Steele  was  concerned. 

•f  Duncan  CampbflL^^ce  N«  474> 
4r 
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futurity.  T  have  hitherto  choaen  to  receive  ques- 
tions and  return  answers  in  uritin|r,  that  1  might 
avoid  the  tedioasness  and  trouble  of  debates,  my 
querists  being  generally  of  a  humour  to  think  that 
they  have  never  predictions  enough  for  their  mo- 
ney. In  short,  sir,  my  case  has  been  something 
like  that  of  those  discreet  animals  the  monkeys, 
irho,  as  the  Indians  tell  us,  can  speak  if  they 
would,  but  pnrposely  avoid  it  that  they  may  not 
be  made  to  work.  1  have  hitherto  gained  a  livc^ 
lihood  by  holding  my  tongue,  but  shall  now  open 
kny  mouth  in  order  to  fill  It.  If  I  appear  a  little 
urord-bound  in  my  first  solutions  and  responses,  I 
hope  It  will  not  be  imputed  to  any  want  of  fore- 
light,  but  to  the  long  disuse  of  speech.  I  doubt 
not  by  this  invention  to  have  all  my  former  custo- 
mers over  again;  for,  if  I  have  promised  any  of 
them  lovers  or  husbands,  riches  or  good  luck,  it  is 
my  design  \o  confirm  to  them,  v/va  roce,  what  I 
have  already  given  them  under  my  hand.  If  you 
will  honour  me  with  a  visit,  I  will  compliment  you 
with  the  first  opening  of  my  month ;  and  if  you 
please  you  may  make  an  entertaining  dialogue  out 
of  the  conversation  of  two  dumb  men.  Excuse 
this  trouble,  worthy  sir,  from  one  who  has  been  a 
iong  time 

*  Your  silent  admirer, 

'  CORNELIUS  AGRIPPA.* 

I  have  received  the  following  letter,  or  rather 
billet-doux,  from  a  pert  young  baggage,  who  con- 
gratulates with  me  upon  the  same  occxision. 

«  DEAR  sm.  PHATE-APACF,  June 23. 1714. 

'  I  AM  a  member  of  a  female  society  who  call  our- 
selves the  Chit-chat  Club,  and  am  ordered  by  the 
whole  sisterhood  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  use 
of  your  tongue.  We  have  all  of  ns  a  mighty  mind 
to  hear  you  talk,  and  if  you  will  take  your  place 
apiong  us  for  an  evening,  we  have  unanimously 
agreed  to  allow  you  one  minute  in  ten,  without 
interruption, 

'  I  am,  SIR, 

^  Your  humble  servant, 

'  S.  T.' 

•  P.  S.  You  may  find  us  at  my  liady  Betty 
Clack's,  who  will  leave  orders  v?ith  her  porter, 
that  if  nn  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  short  face, 
inquires  for  her^  he  shall  be  aamitted,  and  no  ques- 
tions asked.* 

As  this  particular  pnper  shall  consist  wholly  of 
what  I  have  received  from  my  correspondents,  I 
shall  fill  up  the  remaining  part  of  it  with  other 
pongratulatory  letters  of  the  same  nature. 

'  SIR,  Okfurd,  J:inc  y.'*,  17 li- 

^  >Vk  are  here  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  op*'n- 
iug  of  your  mouth,  and  very  frequently  open  ours 
In  approbation  of  your  design ;  especially  since 
we  find  you  arc  resolved  to  preserve  your  tacitur- 
pity  as  to  all  party-matters.  We  do  not  question 
but  you  are  as  great  an  orator  as  Sir  lludibrns,  of 
ivbom  the  poet  sweetly  bingii, 

«  - —  He  could  not  ope 

His  mouth,  but  out  ibcre  flew  %  trope." 


If  you  will  send  us  down  the  half  dozen  well-turned 
periods  that  produced  snch  diamal  rtfrcts  in  your 
musclof,  we<  will  dcpoiiit  them  near  an  old  manu- 
pcript  of  Tolly's  orations,  among  tiie  archives  of 
(the  university ;  for  we  all  agree  with  you,  that 
^laTc  is  not  a  more  remarkable  accident  recorded 


in  history,  since  that  which  happep'*i  (»  iV 
of  Crcpsus;  naj',  I   believe  yoo  mirU  ^-a-' • 
higher,  and   have  added   Balaam*^  .:•.. 
impatient  to  see  more  of  your  pred^t  »  . 
expect  what  words  will  next  fall  nim^f  ■ 
as  much  attention  ss  those  wbo  were  wt  ii  • 
the  speaking  head  which   Friar   Biroa  f«'  ' 
erected  in  this  place. 

*  We  are,  worthv  «m, 

*  Your  most  huoihle  srn-'-t . 
*  B.  R.  7.  a  .' 


<  HONEST  SPEC, 

*  I  AM  very  glad 


Mi»dk-T.n  ' 
to  bear  that  tbou  br;: 
prate ;  and  find,  by  thy  ye«terday*s  »i<ion, ' 
so  used  to  it  that  thou  can&t  ro*  forb<  ar  '  • 
thy  sleep.     I-et  me  only  advi'.*'  thee  to  •      . 
other  men,  for  I  am  afmid  thou  will  be  ^«'  ■ 
if  thou  dost  not  intend  to  use  the  phrase*  ia  f. 
as  thou  callest  them  in  thy  second  pap^r. 
thou  a  mind  to  pa^s  for  a  Baotamite*,  or  1 1 .. 
us  all  Quakers?  I  do  assure  Ihee,  dear  \^'.  . 
not  polished  out  of  my  veracity,  whm  I  Ji**- 
myself 

•  Thy  constant  admirer, 
'And  bumble  9er\^^, 


N»  561.    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  30,  ItU 


Paul"ft/n  of'f  Ute  ^:k  w. 

Incipit,  rt  vivo  tentat  j,rux<ftcre  atuoft 
Jantpridcm  resides  aniuuM^  dc  t/et'»^"€  curJj 

VIRG.  A^UL  »- 

But  he- 


I 

'I 
si  'i 


Works  in  the  pliant  bosom  of  the  tiir. 
And  moulds  her  heart  anew,  and  blH-*  b«r  f  f 
The  dead  is  to  the  living  love  rfsizn'd« 
And  all  £oea!i  eultn  lo  her  mind. 

DKYltEV. 

•  SIR, 

*  I  AM  a  toll,  broad-shoolderrd,  imp<id<«i.  ^ 
fellow,  and,  as  I  tltought,  every  wa>  qw'*  • 
a  rich  widow ;  but  after  having  tried  t\  i  ' 
for  above  three  years  together,  I  hj%^  r  :  > 
able  to  get  one  single  relict  in  the  n.iijd. 
attacks  were  generally  succei>ifol,  but  &1»  »••  *^ 
off  as  soon  as  they  came  to  the  m»Kd    <•■'•-- 
Though  1  have  not  improved  my  forti r-rti^ *"■ 
1   have   my  experience,  and  have  Irtirl  *" 
secrets  which  may  be  of  u^e  to  Iho^e  Boiif  '  " 
llemen,  who  arc  commonly  distinj^i<>beil  ^• 
name  of  widow-huntt-rs.  and  who  do  k  ^' 
that  this  tril>e  of  women  are,  geBenll*  *?■•** 
as  mnch  u;'on  the  catch  as  themselvri.  I  •=* 
communicate  to  jou  the  mjsteriesof  »rrr- 
male  cabal  of  this  order,  who  call  tke«<'»  * 
Widow-club.    1  ills  club  consists  of  w«  "' 
enced  dames,  w  ho  tike  their  plam  ••«*  •  • 
round  a  large  o\.il  table. 

♦  1.  Mrs.  President  ii  a  person  whohi»<  7 
of  six  husbands,  and  is  now  deCennix^  i'  ^■ 
seventh ;  being  of  opinion  that  ifcrr  *  »  •• 
virtue  in  the  touch  of  a  seventh  hv^ari  . 
seventh  <ion.     Her  comrades  aic  as  talU* 

•  *2.  Mrs.  Snap,  who  hai  fo«r  joi«t«"' 
diflerent  bedfellows  of  fonr  diwreifV  * 
is  at  prescfit  upon  the  point  of  •*»rui'  • 
Middie>cx  man,  and  is  said  to  haie  ii  «•'  ■  " 
extending  her  possessions  tlh^ough  all  tk^  »^ 
in  Lngland  on  tbb  side  the  Trent. 
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*■  3,  Mrs.  Medlar,  who,  after  two  husbands  and 
R  gallant,  is  now  wedded  to  an  old  |;entlciTi;in  of 
bi.xty.  Upon  her  mui^tnf^  her  report  to  the  club 
afifv  a  week's  cuhabitatinn,  she  is  still  allowed  to 
lit  a^  a  widoW)  and  accordingly  lakes  her  place  at 
(ht>  bom  I. 

*  4.  [lie  widow  Quick, married  within  a  fortnight 
ftfter  the  death  of  her  last  husband.  Her  weeds 
ti.'.>e  served  her  thrice,  and  are  stiil  as  good  as 

'  5.  Ladi^  Catharine  Swallow.  She  was  a  widow 
It  ei:;htt'en,and  has  since  buried  a  second  husband 
im\  tuo  coachmen. 

*  (\  The  I^'ly  Waddle.  She  was  married  in  the 
l.^ih  '  rar  of  her  age  to  Sir  Simon  Waddle,  Knight, 
ip*d  threescore  and  twelve,  by  whom  she  had 
initio  nine  months  after  his  decease.  In  the  55th 
ire.'.r  of  her  age  she  was  married  to  .lames  Spindle, 
ii>q.  a  youth  of  one-and^lwenty,  who  did  not  out- 
ivc  the  honey-moon. 

*  7.  Deborah  Conquest.  The  case  of  this  lady 
s  something  particular.  She  is  the  relict  of  Sir 
iiinpNO!!  Conqui'st,  some  time  justice  of  tlie  quo- 
rum. S  r  Sampton  was  seven  mot  hi;;h,  aiul  two 
foot  in  breadth  from  the  tip  of  one  ••hoLlder  to  the 
>ther.  lie  had  married  three  wives,  who  all  of 
ihfin  died  in  childbed.  This  lerriticd  the  whole 
irx,  who  none  of  tbe^n  dur«it  venture  on  Sir  Samp- 
son. At  length  Mrs  Deborah  undertocik  him,  and 
Mve  su  i^ood  an  account  nt*  him,  that  in  three  >ears 
iiji^  vhe  \ery  fairly  laid  him  out,  and  measured  hiij 
\\'ns,t\i  upon  the  ground.  This  exploit  has  gained 
iirr  so  great  a  reputation  in  the  club,  that  they 
kave  added  Sir  Sampson's  three  \ictoiie6  tochers, 
ind  give  her  the  merit  of  a  fourth  widowhood  ; 
md  she  (.ikes  her  place  accordin<;ly. 

*  8.  The  widow  W  ildtirc,  relict  of  Mr.  John 
\S  ildfire,  fox  hunter,  who  broke  his  neck  over  a 
(ix-har  gate.  She  took  bis  death  so  much  to  heart, 
(hat  it  w;is  thought  it  would  have  put  an  end  to  her 
life,  had  tike  not  diverted  her  sorrows  by  receiving 
tbe  addrefe&caof  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
Hrho  made  love  to  her  in  the  second  month  of  her 
H'idotihood.  This  gentleman  was  discarded  in  a 
rortiii;;Ut  for  tbe  sake  of  a  young  Templar,  who 
liiid  (he  possession  of  her  for  six  weeks  sifter,  till 
he  was  beaten  out  by  a  broken  officer,  who  like- 
Ki*.e  gave  up  his  place  to  a  gentleman  at  court. 
The  courtier  was  as  short-lived  a  favourite  as  his 
pr.'deee^xor.s,  but  had  the  pleasure  to  see  himself 
wcccrded  by  a  lo  ^  series  of  lovers,  who  followed 
itio  u  idow  U  ildfire  to  the  37th  year  of  her  age,  at 
Mliicfi  tiiiiC  there  endued  a  ces<3alion  of  ten  years, 
when  John  Felt,  haberda«»her,  took  it  in  his  head 
to  In:  in  love  with  her,  and  it  is  thought  will  very 
luddcnly  carry  hrr  ojQT. 

*  9.  The  last  is  pretty  Mrs.  Rnnnet,  who  broke 
bcr  fir!>t  hu^band'8  heart  before  she  was  sixteen,  at 
t^hich  time  slie  was  entered  of  the  club,  but  soon 
ifiiT  left  it  upon  accouut  of  a  second,  whom  she 
made  so  quick  a  dispatch  of,  that  she  returned  to 
tier  seitt  in  Ie*8  than  a  twelvemonth.  This  young 
matron  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  rising  member 
of  the  society,  and  will  probably  be  in  the  presi- 
dent's chair  before  she  dies. 

*  These  ladies, upon  their  first  institution,  resolved 
to  give  the  pictures  of  their  deceased  husbands  to 
the  club«room  ;  but  two  of  them  bringing  in  their 
(lead  at  full  length,  they  covered  all  the  walh. 
IJpou  which  they  came  to  a  second  resolution,  that 
tver»  matron  should  give  her  own  picture,  and  set 
>:  iCiud  Willi  her  husbands'  in  miniature. 

*  A?  they  have  moat  of  them  the  misfortune  to 
be  iroub.cd  nith  the  culic,  they  have  a  noble  cel- 


lar of  cordials  and  strong  waters.  When  they  grow 
maudlin,  they  are  very  apt  to  commemorate  their  for^ 
mer  partners  with  a  tear.  But  ask  them  which  of 
their  husbands  t!iey  condole,  they  are  not  able  to 
tell  you,  and  discover  plainly  that  they  do  not 
weep  so  much  for  the  loss  of  a  husband  as  for  the 
want  of  one. 

*  The  principal  rule  by  which  the  whole  society 
are  to  govern  themselves  is  this,  to  cry  up  the  plea# 
sures  of  a  single  life  upon  all  occasions,  in  order  to 
deter  the  rest  of  their  sex  from  marriage,  and  en- 
gross the  whole  male  world  to  themselves. 

'  They  are  obliged,  when  any  one  makes  love  to 
a  member  of  the  society,  to  communicate  his 
name ;  at  which  time  the  whole  assembly  sit  upon 
his  reputation,  person,  fortune,  and  good  homouri 
and  if  they  find  him  qualified  for  a  sister  of  the 
club,  they  lay  their  heads  together  how  to  maktt 
him  sure.  By  this  means  they  are  acquainted  witb 
all  the  widovt -hunters  about  town,  who  often  aflbrd 
(hem  great  diversion.  There  is  an  honest  Irish 
gentleman,  it  seems,  who  knows  nothing  of  thii 
society,  but  at  dii.erent  times  has  made  love  to  th« 
whole  club. 

*  Their  conversation  often  turns  upon  their  for- 
mer husbands,  and  it  is  very  diverting  to  bear  thera 
relate  their  several  arts  and  stratagems  with  whic)i 
they  amused  the  Jealous,  pacified  the  choleric,  or 
wheedled  the  good-natured  man,  till  at  last,  to  os« 
(he  club  phrase,  ^  they  sent  him  out  of  the  houM 
with  his  heels  foremost.** 

*  The  politics  which  are  most  cultivated  by  this 
society  of  She-Machiavels,  relate  chiefly  to  these 
two  points,  how  to  treat  a  lover,  and  how  to  roa-> 
nage  a  husband.  As  for  the  first  set  of  artifices, 
they  are  top  numerous  to  come  within  the  compass 
of  your  paper,  and  shall  therefore  be  reserved  for 
a  second  letter. 

'  The  management  of  a  husband  is  built  upoo 
the  following  doctrines,  which  are  universally  as- 
sented to  by  the  whole  club.  l<iot  to  give  him  hir 
head  at  first.  Not  to  allow  him  too  great  freedoms 
and  familiariliesi.  Not  to  be  treated  by  him  like  a 
raw  girl,  but  as  a  woman  (hat  knows  the  world. 
Not  tu  lessen  any  thing  of  her  former  figure.  To 
celebrate  the  generoaity,  or  any  other  virtue,  of  a 
deceased  husband,  which  she  would  recommend  to 
his  successor.  To  turn  away  all  his  old  friends  and 
servants,  that  she  may  have  the  dear  man  to  her* 
self.  To  make  him  disinherit  the  undutiful  chil* 
dren  of  an>  former  wife.  Never  to  be  thorough!/ 
convinced  of  his  affection,  until  he  has  made  over 
to  her  all  his  goods  and  chattels. 

'  After  so  long  a  letter,  1  am,  without  more  ce« 
remooy, 

'  Your  humble  servant,  &c.*     • 

AODIBOlir. 


K''b(r2,    FRIDAY,  JULYS,  n  14. 


•  Pritteni,  abtena  ut  aies. 

TER.  Kun.  set  t.  sc.  1 

Be  present  at  if  absent. 

*  It  is  a  hard  and  pice  subject  for  a  man  to  writa 
of  himself,'  says  Cowley*;  *  it  grates  his  pwn 
heart  to  say  any  thing  of  disparagement,  and  the 
reader's  ears  to  bear  any  thing  of  praise  from  him.* 
Let  the  tenour  of  his  discourse  be  what  it  will  upon 
tills  subject,   it  generally  proceeds   from  vanity, 

•Cowley's  Works,  EsMf  xi.  vol.  il.  p.  780,  Svo,  edit.  17 IW 
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An  ostentatiom  man  will  rather  relate  a  blunder 
or  an  abnirdity  he  has  committed,  than  be  debarred 
from  talking  of  his  own  dear  penson. 

Some  very  great  writers  have  been  gnilty  of  this 
fault.  It  is  observed  of  Tally  in  particular  that 
his  works  run  very  much  in  the  first  person,  and 
that  he  takes  all  occasions  of  doing  himself  jus- 
tice. *  Does  he  think,*  says  Brutus,  *  that  his  con- 
sulship deserves  more  applause  than  my  putting 
Cesar  to  death,  because  I  am  not  perpetually 
talking  of  the  ides  of  March,  as  he  is  of  the  nones 
of  December  V  1  need  not  acquaint  my  learned 
reader,  that  in  the  ides  of  March  Brutus  destroyed 
Caesar,  and  tliat  Cicero  quashed  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline  in  the  calends  of  December.  How  shock- 
ing soever  this  great  man*s  talking  of  himself  might 
have  been  to  his  contemporaries,  1  must  confess  I 
am  never  better  pleased  than  when  he  is  on  this 
subject.  Such  openings  of  the  heart  give  a  man 
a  thorough  insight  into  his  personal  character,  and 
illostrate  several  passages  in  the  history  of  his  life : 
besides  that,  there  is  some  little  pleasure  in  dis- 
covering the  infirmity  of  a  great  man,  and  seeing 
bow  the  opinion  he  has  of  himself  agrees  with  what 
the  world  entertains  of  him. 

The  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal,  who  were  more 
eminent  for  their  learning  and  their  humility  than 
any  other  in  France,  banished  the  way  of  speaking 
in  the  first  penon  out  of  all  their  works,  as  rising 
from  vainglory  and  self<:onceit.  To  show  their 
particular  aversion  to  it,  they  branded  this  furm 
of  writing  with  the  name  of  an  egotism;  a  figure 
not  to  be  found  among  the  ancient  rhetoricians. 

The  most  violent  egotism  which  J  have  met  with 
in  the  course  of  my  reading,  is  that  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  ego  et  rex  mcvs,  *  I  and  my  king  ;^  as  perhaps 
the  most  eminent  egotist  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
world  was  Montaigne,  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
Essays.  .  This  lively  old  Gascon  has  woven  all  his 
bodily  infirmities  into  his  works ;  and,  after  having 
spoken  of  the  faults  or  virtues  of  any  other  men, 
immediately  publishes  to  the  world  how  it  stands 
with  himself  In  that  particular.  Had  he  kept  his 
Ofvn  counsel,  he  might  have  passed  for  a  much  bet- 
ter man,  though  perhaps  he  would  not  have  been 
so  diverting  an  author.  The  title  of  an  Essay  pro- 
mises perhaps  a  discourse  upon  Virgil  or  Julius 
Ciesar ;  but,  when  you  look  into  it,  you  are  sure 
to  meet  with  more  upon  Monsienr  Montaigne  than 
of  either  of  them.  The  younger  Scaliger,  who 
seems  to  have  been  no  great  friend  to  this  author, 
after  having  acquainted  the  world  that  hb  father 
sold  herrings,  adds  tiicsc  words:  La  grande  fadgise 
de  Montaigne,  qui  a  ecrit  quit  aimoil  mieus  le  vin 
blanc, — Que  diable  U't-on  a  fair.e  de  t^avoir  ce  quit 
dime  f  *  For  my  part,*  sa}  s  Montaigne,  *  I  am  a 
great  lover  of  >our  white  wines.* — '  What  the 
devil  signifies  it  to  the  public,'  says  Scaliger,  *  whe- 
ther be  is  a  luver  of  wliite  wines  or  of  red  wines?* 

I  cannot  here  forbear  mentioning  a  tribe  of 
egotists,  for  whom  L  have  always  had  a  mortal 
aversion,  1  mean  ihe  authors  of  memoirs,  who  are 
never  mentioned  in  any  works  but  their  own,  and 
who  raise  all  their  productions  out  of  this  single 
figure  of  speech. 

Most  of  our  modem  prefaces  savour  very  strongly 
of  the  egotism.  Every  insignificant  author  fancies 
it  of  importance  to  the  world  to  know  that  he 
writ  his  book  in  the  country,  that  he  did  it  to  pass 
away  some  of  his  idle  hours,  that  it  was  published 
at  the  importunity  of  friends,  or  that  his  natural 
leioper,  studies,  or  conversations,  directed  him  to 
the  choice  of  his  subject. 

Irf  populut  curat  Kilicet,* 


if»rj 


Such  informations  cannot  be  higMy  i 
the  reader. 

Id  works  of  harooor  especially,   wbe»  *  t 
writes  under  a  flctttiom  penms^e,  Ite  taikm  • 
oneself  may  give  some  divenioii  to  Ckc  paMk ;  fc 
I  would  advise  every  other  writer  oever  fa  »r« 
of  himself,  unless  there  be  someCbsBip  very  c» 
derable  in  his  character :  though  1  ass  aeonWr  •• 
role  will  be  of  little  use  in  tbe  worl4,  becuse  :— 
is  no  man  who  fancies  his  tboughu  wMtb  psvi  - 
ing  that  does  not  look  upon  himself  as  a  c«»is- 
able  person. 

I  shall  close  this  paper  with  a  rriaark  apga*- 
as  are  egotists  in  conversation :  these  are  genrfa 
the  vain  or  shallow  part  of  maokisid,  peopk  ht 
ing  naturally  full  of  themselves  when  ttrj  k: 
nothing  else  in  them.    There  is  one  kind  ef  r«  h 
which  is  very  common  in  the  wocid,  Ibou?^  I 
not  remember  that  any  writer  has  taken  noti  - 
them;  I  mean  those  empty  conceited  fr«o•^  • 
repeat,  as  sayings  of  their  own  or  soae  of  i» 
particular  friends,  several  je»u  wkick  were  n». 
before  they  were  born,  aid  which  every  aoe •  - 
has  convened  In  the  world  has  heard  a  hopir . 
times  over.    A  forward  young  fellnw  of  »>  » 
qoaintance  was  very  guilty  of  this  ahtardii* :  :• 
would  be  always  laying  a  new  scesie  fwr  -one  ■ 
piece  of  wit,  and  telling  o^  thai,  as  he  and  J«t 
Such-a-one  were  together,  one  or  t'other  «f  A^ 
bad  such  a  conceit  on  such  an  occaason:  apea  »•■ ' 
he  would   laugh  very  heartily,   and   wonder  r.- 
company  did  not  join  with  biin.  When  his  nnftk  «» 
over,  1  have  often  reprehended  him  oat  of  Ten*  ■ 
Tuumne  obseero  te,  hoc  dictum  erai  f  mdm  trrt . 
But  finding   him  still  incorrigible,  and  haiiw  • 
kindness  for  the  yonng  coxcomb,  who  was  otf- 
wise  a  good-natured  fellow,  I  lecomaieoderf  to  i 
perusal  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Jesto*  an*  - 
veral  little  pieces  of  pleasantry  of  ihe  mmr  ~ 
ture.    Upon  the  reading  of  them  he  was  «d 
small  confusion  to  find  that  all  his  jokes  had  p 
through  several  editions,  and  that  what  he  ih»:: 
was  a  new  conceit,  and  had  appropriated  f  > 
ow;i  use,  had  appeared  In  print  befose  he  or  U 
ingenious  friends  were  ever  heard  *pf.    Tha  ta«  • 
good  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  is  cnairam  p^ 
sent  to  pass  for  a  man  of  plaia  sense  ia  h^  ^ 
nary  conversation,  and  is  never  facctioas  btf  «*» 
he  knows  his  company. 

AniHSOlV. 


!«■• 


N^SeS.    MONDAY,  JULY  3,  n  14- 


Magni  mominii  umhrm. 
LtJCAN.  LL 


Tb«  shadow  of  a  ougbty 


I  i 


I  SHALL  entertain  my  reader  with  two  sen  «•* 
ons  letters.    The  first  of  tbem  ceases  fnm  a  ch  » 
rical  person,  who  I  believe  never  writ  to  asi  W' 
before. 

'  I  am  d^ended  from  the  ancient  fasdv  •!  •« 
Blanks,  a  name  well  known  a»oag  all  ••*  " 
business.  It  is  always  read  in  those  little  t^  ' 
spaces  of  writing  which  want  to  be  fiUfd  «P-  •'• 
which  for  that  reason  are  called  blaah»f«v^  •;'  ^ 
right  appertaining  to  oar  family :  far  I  <«J^' 
myself  as  the  lord  of  a  manor,  who  hys  h»  "*^ 
to  all  wastes  or  spots  of  groond  that  aie  aaafr ' 
priated.    1  am  a  near  kinsaan  to  4sha  s  »? ' 


r^Gs. 
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ftnd  John  a  Noakei ;  and  they,  I  am  told,  came  in 
iri(h  the  Conqueror.  1  am  mentioned  oftener  in 
both  houses  of  parliament  than  any  other  person  in 
Great  Britain.  My  name  is  written,  or,  more  pro- 
|ierly  speaking,  not  written,  thus 

I  am  one  tltat  can  turn  my 
hand  to  every  Onng^  and  appear  under  any  shape 
nrhatsoevcT.  I  can  malie  myself,  man,  woman,  or 
child.  1  am  sometimes  metamorphosed  into  a  year 
of  »ur  Lord,  a  day  of  the  month,  or  an  hour  of 
the  day.  1  very  often  represent  a  sum  of  money, 
and  am  (generally  the  first  subsidy  that  is  granted 
to  the  crown.  I  have  now  and  then  supplied  the 
place  of  several  thousands  of  land  soldiers,  and 
have  as  frequently  been  employed  in  the  sea-service. 

'  Now,  sir,  my  complaint  is  this,  that  I  am  only 
made  use  of  to  serve  a  turn,  being  always  dis- 
carded as  soon  ai  a  proper  person  is  found  out  to 
fill  up  my  place. 

'  \f  you  have  ever  been  in  the  playhouse  before 
the  curtain  rises,  you  see  the  most  of  the  front- 
boxes  filled  with  men  of  my  family,  who  forthwith 
turn  out  and  resign  their  stations  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  those  for  whom  they  are  retained. 

*  But  the  most  illustrious  branch  of  the  Blanks 
are  those  who  are  planted  in  high  posts,  till  such 
time  as  persons  of  greater  consequence  can  be 
found  out  to  supply  them.  One  of  those  Blanks  is 
eqaally  qualified  for  all  oflices;  he  can  serve  in 
time  of  need  for  a  soldier,  a  politician,  a  lawyer, 
or  what  you  please.  I  have  known  in  my  time 
many  a  brother  Blank  that  has  been  born  under  a 
lucky  planet,  heap  up  great  riches,  and  swell  into 
a  man  of  figure  and  importance,  before  the  gran- 
dees of  his  party  could  agree  among  themselves 
irhich  of  them  should  step  into  his  place.  Nay,  I 
have  known  a  Blank  continue  so  long  in  one  of 
these  vacant  posts  (for  such  it  is  to  be  reckoned  all 
the  time  a  Blank  is  in  it),  that  he  has  grown  too 
formidable  and  dangerous  to  be  removed. 

^  But  to  return  to  myself.  Since  I  am  so  very 
commodious  a  person,  and  so  very  necessary  in  all 
we ll-regalated  governments,  I  desire  you  will  take 
ny  case  into  consideration,  that  I  may  be  no  longer 
made  a  tool  of,  and  only  employed  to  stop  a  gap. 
Such  usai^e,  without  jk  pun,  makes  me  look  very 
blank.  For  all  which  reasons  I  humbly  recommend 
nyaelf  to  your  protection,  and  am 

'  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

*  BLANK.* 

^  P.  S.  I  herewith  send  you  a  paper  drawn  op  by 
a  country  attorney,  employed  by  two  gentlemen, 
whose  names  he  was  not  acquainted  with,  and  who 
did  not  think  fit  to  let  him  into  the  secret  which 
tbey  were  transacting.  I  heard  him  call  it  **  a 
blank  instrument,"  and  read  it  after  the  following 
manner.  Yuu  may  see  by  this  single  instance  of 
what  use  I  am  to  the  busy  world. 

**  I,  T.  Blank,  Esquire,  of  Blank  Town,  in  the 
County  of  Blank,  do  own  myself  indebted  in  the 
nun  of  Blank,  to  Goodman  Blank,  for  the  service 
he  did  me  in  procuring  for  me  the  goods  following. 
Blank :  and  1  do  hereby  promise  the  said  Blank 
to  pay  uBio  him  the  said  sum  of  Blank,  on  the 
Blsink  day  of  the  month  of  Blank  next  ensuing, 
under  the  penalty  and  forfeiture  of  Blank." 

I  shall  take  time  to  consider  the  case  of  this  my 
imaginary  correspondent,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
ihall  present  my  reader  with  a  letter  which  seems 
to  come  from  a  person  that  Is  made  up  of  flesh  and 
blood. 


'  GOOP  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  1  AM  married  to  a  very  honest  gentleman  that  is 
exceeding  good-natured,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
choleric.  There  is  no  standing  before  him  when  he 
is  in  a  passion  i  but  as  soon  as  it  is  over  he  is  the 
best-humoured  creature  in  the  world.  AT  hen  he  is 
angry  he  breaks  all  my  china-ware  that  chances  to 
lie  in  his  way,  and  the  next  morning  sends  me  in 
twice  ad  much  as  he  broke  the  day  before.  1  may 
positively  say  that  he  has  broke  me  a  child's  fortune 
since  we  were  first  married  together. 

*'  As  soon  as  he  begins  to  fret,  down  goes  every 
thing  that  is  within  reach  of  his  cane.  I  once  pre- 
vailed upon  him  never  to  carry  a  stick  in  his  hand, 
but  this  saved  me  nothing ;  for  upon  seeing  me  do 
something  that  did  not  please  him,  be  kicked  down 
a  great  jar,  that  cost  him  above  ten  pounds  but  the 
week  before.  I  then  laid  the  fragments  together  in  a 
heap,  and  gave  him  his  cane  again,  desiring  him  that, 
if  he  chanced  to  be  in  anger,  he  would  spend  his 
passion  upon  the  china  that  was  broke  to  his  hand ; 
but  the  very  next  day,  upon  my  giving  a  wrong 
message  to  one  of  the  servants,  he  flew  into  such  a 
rage,  that  he  swept  down  a  dozen  tea-dishes, 
which,  to  my  misfortune,  stood  very  convenient  for 
a  side  blow. 

*  I  then  removed  all  my  china  into  a  room  which 
he  never  frequents ;  but  I  got  nothing  by  this  nei- 
ther, for  my  looking-glasses  immediately  went  to 
rack. 

*  In  short,  sir,  whenever  he  is  in  a  passion,  he  is 
angry  at  every  thing  that  is  brittle ;  and  if  on  such 
occasions  he  had  nothing  to  vent  his  rage  upon,  [ 
do  not  know  whether  my  bones  would  be  in  safety. 
Let  me  be  beg  of  you,  sir,  to  let  me  know  whether 
there  be  any  cure  for  this  unaccountable  distemper ; 
or  if  not,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  publish  this 
letter:  for  my  husband,  having  a  great  veneration 
for  your  writings,  will  by  that  means  know  you  do 
not  approve  of  his  conduct. 

*  1  am,  your  most  humble  servant,  &c.* 


N»56l.    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  7,  1711. 


AdsU 


ir 


Rcgula,  peccatit  quA  pasnoM  irrogtt  ttqtuin  - 
Ne  KutU-M  eUgnum  horrihiii  sectrre  Jlagelio. 

HOR.  SaL  ill.  L  i.  vcr. 

Let  rulen  be  fix*d  that  may  oar  rage  contain, 
And  puni»h  faults  with  a  proportioned  pain  ^ 
And  do  not  flay  him  wbodeMfves  alone 
A  whipping  for  the  foult  that  he  hath  done. 

CREECH. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  philosopher  to  be  every  day 
subduing  his  passions,  and  laying  aside  his  preju- 
dices. I  endeavour  at  least  to  look  upon  men  and 
^ their  actions  only  as  an  impartial  Spectator,  with- 
out any  regard  to  them  as  they  happen  to  advance 
or  cross  my  own  private  interest.  But  while  I  am 
thus  employed  myself,  1  cannot  help  observing  how 
those  about  me  suffer  themselves  to  be  blinded  by 
prejudice  and  inclination,  how  readily  they  pro- 
nounce on  every  man*s  character,  which  they  can 
give  in  two  words,  and  make  him  either  good  for 
nothing,  or  qualified  for  every  thing.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  wlio  search  thoroughly  into  human  na- 
ture will  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  determine 
the  value  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  that  men's 
eharacters  are  not  thus  to  be  given  in  general 
words.  There  is  indeed  no  such  thtng  as  a  person 
entirely  good  or  bad  %  virtue  and  vice  are  blended 
and  mixed  together.  In  %  greater  or  less  propor- 
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tion,  in  everyone;  nnd  if  you  would  search  for 
iouie  particular  good  q'jality  in  its  most  eminent 
degree  of  perfection,  you  will  often  tind  it  in  a  mind 
where  it  ia  darkened  and  eclipsed  by  a  hundred 
other  irregular  passions. 

Men  have  either  no  character  at  all,  says  a  cele- 
brated  author,  or  it  is  that  of  being  incondstent 
with  themselves.  They  find  it  easier  to  join  ex- 
tremities than  to  be  uniform  and  of  a  piece.  This 
is  finely  illustrated  in  Xenophon^s  life  of  Cyrus  the 
Great.  That  author  telU  us,  that  Cyrus  having 
taken  a  most  beautiful  lady  named  Pantheu,  tne 
wife  of  Abradatas,  committed  her  to  the  custody 
of  Araspas,  a  young  Persian  nobleman,  who  had 
a  little  before  maintained  in  discourse,  that  a  mind 
truly  virtuous  was  incapable  of  entertaining  an 
unlawful  passion.  The  young  gentleman  had  not 
long  been  in  possession  of  his  fair  captive,  when  a 
complaint  was  made  to  Cyrus,  that  he  not  only  so< 
licited  the  liudy  Panthea  to  receive  him  in  the  room 
of  her  absent  husband  ;  but  that,  finding  his  en- 
treaties iiaii  no  effect,  he  was  preparing  to  make 
use  of  force.  Cyrus,  who  loved  the  young  man, 
immediately  sent  for  him,  and  in  a  gentle  manner 
representing  to  him  his  fault,  and  putting  htm  in 
mind  of  his  former  assertion,  the  unhappy  youth, 
confounded  with  a  quick  sense  of  his  guilt  and 
shame,  burst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

*  Oh  Cyrus,  I  am  convinced  that  I  have  two 
souls.  Iiove  has  taught  me  this  piece  of  philoso- 
phy. If  I  had  b'jt  one  s  :ul,  it  could  not  at  the 
same  time  pant  after  virtue  and  vice,  wish  and  ab- 
hor the  same  thing.  It  is  certain  therefore  we  have 
two  souls :  when  the  good  soul  rules  I  undertake 
noble  and  virtuous  actions ;  but  when  the  bad  soul 
predominates,  I  am  forced  to  do  evil.  All  I  can 
say  at  present  is,  that  I  find  my  good  soul,  encou- 
rns^eA  by  your  presence,  has  got  the  better  of  my 
bad.' 

I  know  not  whether  my  readers  will  allow  of 
this  piece  of  philosophy  ;  but  if  they  will  nut,  they 
mu»t  confess  we  meet  with  as  difl'erent  pasiinns  in 
one  and  the  same  soul  as  can  be  supposed  in  two. 
We  can  hardly  read  the  life  of  a  great  man  who 
lived  in  former  ages,  or  converse  with  any  who  is 
eminent  among  our  contemporaries,  that  is  not  an 
instance  of  what  I  am  saying. 

But  as  1  have  hitherto  only  ai^ed  against  the 
partiality  and  injustice  of  giving  our  judgment 
upon  men  in  gross,  who  are  such  a  composition  of 
virtues  and  vices,  of  good  and  evil,  1  might  carry 
Ibis  rellectinn  still  further,  and  make  it  extend  to 
most  of  their  action?.  If  on  the  one  band  we  fairly 
weighed  every  circum^itance,  we  should  frequentl> 
find  them  obliged  to  do  tliat  action  ue  nt  first  sight 
condemn,  in  order  to  avoid  another  we  should  have 
been  much  more  displeased  with.  If  on  Uie  other 
hand  we  nicely  examined  such  actions  ns  appear 
most  dazzling  to  the  eye,  we  should  find  most  of  them 
either  d*!ticient  and  lame  in  several  parts,  produced 
by  a  bad  ambition,  or  directed  to  an  ill  end.  The 
very  same  action  may  sometimes  be  so  oddly  cir- 
cumstanced, that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
it  ought  to  be  rewarded  or  punished.  Those  who 
compiled  the  laws  of  England  were  so  sensible  of 
this  that  they  laid  it  down  as  one  of  their  first 
maxims,  *  It  is  better  suffering  a  mischief  than  nn 
inconvenience  ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  in  other 
words,  that,  since  no  law  can  take  in  or  provide 
for  all  cas**?,  it  is  better  private  men  should  have 
some  injustice  done  them,  than  that  a  public  griev- 
ance should  not  be  redressed.  This  is  tuHially 
pleaded  io  defence  of  all  those  hardships  which  fall 


«  b 


on  particular  persons  in  particular  occ3sioB>«  t^ 
could  not  be  foreseen  when  a  law  was  cuiir.    .. 
remedy  this  however  as  much  a.«  purr-:lile,  itr 
of  chancery  was  erected,  which  freq'jefitJ;i  ^ 
gates  and  breaks  the  teeth  of  the  cooiiimm  U«.  . 
cases  of  men's  properties^  while  in  crimu:%'.    .  - 
there  is  a  power  of  pardooio*  »till   lodged  u  > 
crown. 

.J  Notwithstanding  this«  it  is  perhaps  imp^'  * '. 
a  large  government  to  distribute  rewarib  z^c  . 
nishuients  strictly  proportioned  to  the  aM*i.t 
every  action.  The  Spartan  comronnveali*}  «i 
deed  wonderfully  exact  io  tht«  particnUrs  sa^ 
do  not  remember  in  all  my  reading  to  ba*r  m- 
with  so  nice  an  example  of  justice  a»  chat  recoi«4 
by  Plutarch,  with  which  1  shall  clofc  my  paper  0 
this  day. 

The  city  of  Sparta  being  unexpectedly  MUti" 
by  a  powerful  army  of  Thebanf,  wa«  la  «cr\  ^ifj 
danger  of  falling  Into  Che  hand*  of  their  euem* . 
The  citizens  suddenly  gathered  tbciBielvc»  ism  . 
body,  fought  with  a  resolution  eqasl  to  tae  ar  - 
sity  of  their  affairs,  yet  no  one  to  markaMji  ^-w 
tinguishcd  himself  on  this  occasioo,  to  the  aov-. 
ment  of  both  armies,  as  Isidas,  tb«^  soo  of  PW  • 
das,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  bloom  of  kb  y*m.^ 
and  very  remarkable  for  the  comeliocaa  of  b4  f -*• 
sou.  He  was  coming  out  of  the  bath  mheu  i 
alarm  was  given,  so  that  be  had  not  time  co  |rJ  •. 
his  clothes,  much  less  his  amour;  however,  u..^ 
polled  with  a  desire  to  »erve  htjt  coon  try  io  «o  imd 
an  exigency,  snatching  up  a  spear  in  ooe  baotf  .i 
a  sword  in  the  other,  he  flang  bim»rlf  into  :x 
thickest  ranks  of  his  enemies.  Nothin<  could  «•> 
stand  his  fury:  in  what  part  soever  he  fonghi.  » 
put  the  enemies  to  flight  without  receiving  a  ««,' 
wound.  Whether,  says  Plutarch,  he  was  the  ^'> 
ticular  care  of  some  god,  who  rewarded  hh  t^j 
that  day  with  an  extraordinary  protect ioo,  or  t^a 
his  enemies,  struck  with  the  oniboaioes  o.  ki 
dress,  and  beauty  of  his  shape,  supposed  him  iumt- 
thing  more  than  man,  I  shall  not  detcmiae. 

7'he  gallantry  of  this  action  was  jndgrd  wi  ^mc 
by  the  Spartans,  that  the  Epbori,  <»r  chief  im> 
gistrates,  decreed  he  should  be  presented  «it^  « 
garland ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  had  done  «o,  i^ 
him  a  thousand  drachmas  for  going  o«it  to  the  hojt 
unarmed. 


N«665.    FRIDAY,  JULY  9,  I7H. 


Deum  nam  jtee  ire  per 


Tarras^e,  traciiugue  trtarif.  rv(u0tifmr  pr^mm^m 

VJRO.  Ocofj-ir.  «v.^' 

For  God  the  whole  cmted  maw  inspires. 
Thro'  heav'n  and  earth,  and  ocean's  Oc|»tbi  he  t>^i 
His  iuduence  ruuud,  and  kiuoles  a*  Ike  ck&. 

DRY  DEN. 

I  WAS  yesterday  about  sttn-«et  walking  in  thr  •hci 
field)),  until  the  night  insensibly  fell  ap^aw.    1  - 
first  amused  myself  with  all  the  rickBe»aad  fv*:; 
of  colours  which  appeared  io  the  wesieni  pan** 
heaven ;  in  proportion  as  they  faded  aas<  «* 
went  out,  several  stars  and  planets  appcatfW  etc 
after  another,  until  the  whole  timasmi  w  «< 
glow.    The  blueness  of  the  ether  wa*  etcr«*»c 
heightened  and  enlivened  by  the  mmam^fhr^^' 
and  by  the  rays  of  all  those  luminanr^  tkd  r»  *• 
through  it.    The  galaxy  appeared  in  U»  •*<  ^- 
tlful  white.    To  complete  tbe  nceur,  the  f»-  ■  • 
rose  at  length  in  that  clouded  m^e»ii  «a»  '  *  ' 
ton  lakes  notice  of,  and  opened  to  th^  err  ^  '  * 
picture  of  nature,  which  was  more  tat\}  1^  ^ 
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1  disposed  amonfc  softer  lights,  than  that  which 

sun  had  before  discovered  to  us. 
\s  I  was  varveyiDg  the  moon  walking  in  her 
^htness  and  taking  her  progress  among  the 
ibtellations,  a  thought  rose  in  roe  which  1  believe 
ry  often  perplexes  and  disturbs  men  of  serious 
d  contemplative  natures.  David  himself  fell  into 
in  that  reflection,  *  When  I  consider  the  heavens 
*  'work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars 
lich  thou  hast  ordained ;  what  is  man  that  thou 
:  inindrul  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
rardi-'st  him  V  In  the  same  manner,  when  I  con- 
lered  that  infinite  host  of  stars,  or,  to  speak  more 
il(»sophiCriHy,  of  suns  which  were  then  shining 
•on  ino,  with  those  innumerable  sets  of  planets  or 
jrlrfe,  which  were  moving  round  their  respective 
ns  ;  when  I  still  enlarged  the  idea,  and  supposed 
lother  heavenof  suns  and  worlds  rising  still  above 
is  which  we  discovered,  and  these  still  enlightened 
r  a  superior  firmhment  of  luminaries,  which  are 
Ante  it  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  they  may  np- 
■^ar  tf»  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  as  the  stars 
>  to  us ;  in  short,  while  I  pursued  this  thoii;;h(,  I 
mid  not  but  reflect  on  that  little  insignificant  fi- 
ire  which  I  myself  bore  amidst  the  immensity  uf 
od's  works. 

Were  the  sun,  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the 
reation,  with  all  the  host  of  planetary  world;)  that 
love  about  him,  utterly  extinguished  and  annihi- 
kted,  they  would  not  be  mi«sed  more  than  a  grain 
f  sand  upon  the  sea-shore.  The  space  they  pos<!<>ss 
i  so  exceedingly  little  in  compari(>on  of  the  whole, 
Aat  it  would  scarce  make  a  blank  \n  the  creation. 
rbe  chnsm  would  be  Imperceptible  to  an  eye  that 
:ould  take  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  and 
>;l<^  from  one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other;  as 
t  is  possible  there  may  be  such  a  sense  in  ourselves 
lercafter,  or  in  creatures  which  are  at  present 
norc  exalted  than  ourselves.  We  see  many  stars 
liy  the  help  of  glanes  which  we  do  not  discover  with 
»ur  naked  eyes ;  and  tiie  finer  our  telescopes  are  the 
more  still  are  our  discoveries.  Iluy genius  carries 
thin  thought  Hi  far,  that  he  does  not  think  it  im- 
possibl."^  there  may  be  stars  whose  light  is  not  jet 
trav»"llfd  down  to  us,  since  their  first  creation. 
There  is  no  '^U'^stion  but  the  nniverHe  iia«i  cerr-iin 
hound.H  ^-t  tu  it;  but  when  we  consider  that  it  i> 
the  work  of  infinite  p:»wer,  prompted  by  inti:iite 
gnotlnr.ss,  with  an  infinite  space  to  exert  it.-olt'  in, 
how  can  our  inias;iration  set  any  briunds  to  it? 

To  return  therefore  to  my  first  thought.  1  Ct)uld 
not  but  look  upon  m>8elf  with  secret  horror,  as  a 
being  that  was  not  worth  the  smallest  rr^ard  of  one 
who  had  so  great  a  work  under  his  care  and  super- 
intendency.  I  was  afraid  of  being  overlooked 
amidst  the  immensity  of  nature,  and  lust  amon^ 
that  infinite  variety  of  creatures,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability swarm  through  all  these  immeasurable  re- 
gions of  matter. 

In  order  to  recover  myself  from  this  mortifying; 

thought,  I  considered  that  it  took  its  rise  from  tho-e 

narrow  conceptions  which  we  are  apt  to  entertain 

of  the  divine  nature.     We  ourselves  cannot  attend 

to  many  ditTereot  objects  at  the  wiine  time.     If  we 

are  careful  to  inspect  some  thin«;<i,  we  must   of 

course  neglect  others.    This  imperfection,    which 

we  observe  in  ourselves,  is  an  imperfection  that 

cleaves  in  some  degree  to  creatures  of  the  hi|;he<jt 

capacities,  as  they  are  creatures  that  is,  bein-^  of 

finite  and  limited  natures.     The  presence  of  every 

created  being  is  conlined  to  a  certain  mcaiture  of 

•pace,  and  con«eqnently  his  oUsorvation  is  stinted 

'»  a  certain  number  of  objects.    The  sphere  in 

which  we  move,  and  act,  and  understand,  is  of  a 


wider  circumference  to  one  creature  than  ano'ther, 
according  as  we  rise'one  above  another  in  the  scale 
of  existence.  But  the  widest  of  these  our  spheres 
has  its  circumference.  When  therefore  we  reflect 
oD  the  divine  miture,  we  are  so  used  and  accui»> 
tomed  to  this  imperfection  io  ourselves,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  in  some  measure  ascribing  it  to  him 
In  whom  there  is  no  shadow  of  imperfection.  Our 
reason  indeed  assures  us  that  his  attributes  are  in* 
finite ;  but  the  poomesv  of  our  conceptions  is  such 
that  it  cannot  forbear  setting  bounds  to  every  thing 
it  contemplates,  until  onr  reason  comes  again  to  our 
succour,  and  throws  down  all  those  little  prejudices 
which  ri^e  in  ns  unawares,  and  are  natural  to  the 
mind  of  man. 

We  shall  therefore  utterly  exttngnish  this  melan- 
choly thought,  of  our  being  overlooked  by  our  Ma- 
ker in  the  multiolicity  of  his  works,  and  the  infi- 
nity of  those  objects  among  which  he  seems  to  be 
incessantly  employed,  if  we  consider,  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  is  omnipresent ;  and,  in  the  secaod, 
that  he  is  omniscient. 

If  we  consider  him  in  his  omnipresence  :  his 
being  passes  through,  actnatt's,  and  supports  the 
whole  frame  of  nature.  His  creation,  and  every 
part  of  it,  is  full  of  him.  There  is  nothing  he  ha<< 
made  that  is  either  so  distant,  so  little,  or  so 
inconsiderable,  which  he  does  not  essentially  in- 
habit. His  substance  is  within  the  substance  of 
every  being,  whether  mnterial  or  immaterial,  and 
as  intitnateU  presi'iit  to  it  its  that  beiug  is  to  it»elf. 
It  would  be  an  imperfection  in  him,  were  he  able 
to  re.nove  out  of  one  place  into  another,  or  to 
withdraw  himself  from  any  thing  he  has  created, 
or  from  any  part  of  that  lipace  which  is  diffused  and 
spread  abroad  to  infinity.  In  short,  to  speak  of 
him  in  the  language  of  the  old  philosopher,  he  is  a 
Being  whose  centre  is  every  where,  and  his  cir- 
cumference no  where. 

In  the  second  pl;iee,  he  is  omniscient  as  well  as 
omnipresent.    His  omniscience  indeed  neccsvarily 
and  naturally  flows  from  his  omnipresence;  he  can- 
not but  be  conscious  of  every  motion  that  arises  in 
the  whole  material  world,  which  he  thus  essentially 
pervades,  and  of  every  thoM^ht  that  is  stirring  in 
the  intelli^etual  world,  to  ev.-ry  p'lrt  of  which  he  is 
thus  intimately  united.     S.>v  lal  r.ioralists  have  eon- 
s>i<iered  the  creation  as  the.  temple  of  God,  which 
he  has  bailt  with  his  own  hands,  and  which  is  filled 
u  itli  his  pre ?ei»»'e.     OtJjer^  have  considered  infinite 
«pace as  the  r.Meptacle,  or  rather  the  habitation,  of 
the  Almighty;  but  the  nolilrst  and  most  exalted 
way  of  cooiilderin:;  this  infinite  space  is  chat  of  Sir 
I«ijiac  Newton,  who  calls  it   the  sensortum  of  the 
(todliead.    Brutes  and  men  have  their  fCH5orio/«,  or 
little  sensnrium«,  by  which  tliey  apprehend  the  pre- 
sence and  perceive  th«*  aetioui  of  a  few  objects 
that  lie  conti!;uous  to  them.     Their  knowledge  and 
observation  turn  w ithtn  a  very  narrotv  cinle.     But 
as  (iod  Alm':;;hty  cannot  but  perceive  and  know 
ever}-  thinj;  in  which  he  resides,  infinite ^pace  gives 
room  to  infinite  knowledge,  and  is,  as  it  were,  an 
org:«n  to  omniscience. 

Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  body,  and  with 
one  glance  of  thons;ht  should  start  be\ond  the 
bounds  of  the  creation,  should  it  for  millions  of 
years  continue  its  progress  throi'gh  infinite  space 
with  the  same  activits,  it  would  still  find  itself 
within  the  embrace  of  its  Creator,  and  en  com- 
passed  routid  with  the  immensity  of  the  (lodhead. 
Whileue  are  io  thebodv  he  is  not  less  present  with 
us  beea.i'^e  he  is  concealed  from  u?.  '  O  tliat  1 
knew  where  I  might  tind  him!*  says  Job.  *  Behold 
I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there;  and  backward, 
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hot  I  eannot  perceive  him:  on  the  left  hand,  where 
he  does  worl(/but  I  cannot  behold  him :  he  hideth 
himself  on  the  right  hand  that  I  cannot  see  him  *.' 
In  short,  reason  as  well  as  revelation  asusures  us 
that  he  cannot  be  absent  from  us,  notwithstanding 
he  is  undiscovered  by  us. 

In  this  consideration  of  God  Almighty's  omni- 
presence' and  omniscience  every  uncomfortable 
thought  vanishes.  He  cannot  but  reeard  every 
thing  that  has  being,  especially  eoch  of  his  crea- 
tures who  fear  they  are  not  regarded  by  him.  He 
is  privy  to  all  their  thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety 
of  heart  in  particular  which  is  apt  to  trouble  them 
on  this  occasion :  for,  as  it  is  impossible  he  should 
overlook  any  of  his  creatures,  so  we  may  be  con* 
fident  that  he  regards,  with  an  eye  of  mercy,  those 
who  endeavour  to  recommend  themselves  to  his 
notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  ivimility  of  heart  think 
themselves  unworthy  that  «be  should  be  mindful  of 
them  f . 

ADmsoN. 
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N«  566,    MONDAY,  JULY  12, 17U. 

MilUiit  tptdet  amor  <^. 

OVID.  Ars  Am.  1.  U.  ver.  233. 

Love  is  a  kind  of  wsrfarc. 

As  my  correspondents  hf^in  to  grow  pretty  nume- 
rous, I  think  myself  obliged  to  take  some  notice  of 
them,  and  shall  therefore  make  this  paper  a  mis- 
cellany of  letters.  T  have,  since  my  re-assuming 
the  office  of  Spectator,  received  abundance  of  epis- 
tles from  gentlemen  of  the  blade,  who  I  find  have 
been  so  used  to  action  that  they  know  not  bow  to 
lie  still.  They  seem  generally  to  be  of  opinion  that 
the  fair  at  home  ought  to  reward  them  for  their 
services  abroad,  and  that,  till  the  cause  of  their 
country  calls  them  into  the  field,  they  have  a  sort 
of  right  to  quarter  themselves  upon  the  ladies.  In 
order  to  favour  their  approaches,  I  am  desired  by 
some  to  enlarge  upon  the  accomplishments  of  their 
profession,  and  by  others  to  give  them  my  advice 
in  the  carrying  on  their  attacks.  But  let  us  hear 
what  the  gentlemen  say  for  themselves. 


'  Ma    iPECTATOR, 

*  Trough  it  may  look  somewhat  perverse  amid<^t 
the  arts  of  peace  to  talk  too  much  of  war,  it  is  but 
gratitude  to  pay  the  last  office  to  its  manes,  since 
even  peace  itself  is,  in  some  measure,  obliged  to  it 
for  its  being. 

*  You  have,  in  your  former  papers,  always  rr-' 
commended  the  accomplished  to  the  favour  nf  the 
fair;  and  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  represent 
some  part  of  a  military  life  not  altogether  unne- 
cessary io  the  forming  a  gentleman.  I  need  not 
tell  yott  that  in  France,  whose  fashions  we  have 
been  formerly  so  fond  of,  almost  every  one  derives 
bis  pretences  to  merit  from  the  sword;  and  that  a 
man  has  scarce  the  face  to  make  his  court  io  a 
lady,  without  some  credentials  from  the  service  to 
recommend  him.  As  the  profession  is  very  ancient, 
we  have  reason  to  think  some  of  the  greatest  men 
among  the  old  Romans  derived  many  of  their  vir- 
tues from  it,  the  commanders  being  frequently  in 
other  respects  some  of  the  most  shining  characters 
pf  the  age. 

*  The  array  not  only  gives  a  man  opportunities 

•  Job  zxlli.  8,  tec 

f  Sec  Nos.  571,  580,  590«  and  638. 
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of  exercising  those  two  great  virtoei,  pal 
courage,  but  often  produces  them  in  mind 
they  had  scarce  any  footing  before.    I  m»i  • 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  schools  io  the  wori'i  ^.  • 
ceive  a  general  notion  of  mankind  in,  and  \  - 
tain  freedom  of  behaviour,  which  is  not  m  e* 
acquired  in  any  other  plafe.     At  the  samr  ub- 
must  own,  that  some  military  airs  are  pr-Qr  "r 
traordinary,  and  that  a  man  who  goes  istt  z. 
army  a  coxcomb  will  come  out  4>f  it   a  -  ^ 
public  nuisance:  but  a  man  of  sem^,  or  oiw  «. 
had  not  been  sufficiently  osed  to  a  mixed  rosf 
tion,  generally  takes  the  true  turn*    Tbr  c^rj\  & 
in  all  ages  been  allowed  to  be  the  standi', 
good-breeding;  and  I  belaevc  these  is  not  a/^' 
observation  in  Monsieur  Rocbefoocaolt,  tfas  & 
**  a  man  who  has  been  bred  up  wholly  to  bw*.* 
can  never  ^ei  the  air  of  a  courtier  at  ooorr,  as 
will  immediately  catch  it  in  the  canp,**    IV  -> 
son  of  this  most  certainly  is,  that  the  very  r«s 
of  good-breeding  and  politenen  coia»t»  ia  seir-. 
niceties,  which  are  so  mioote  that  tfeey  e»c^  f 
observation,  and  be  falls  short  of  the  offipui  - 
would  copy  after;  but  when  he  tees  tae  kt' 
things  charged  and  a)g[;ravatrd  to  a  faolL,  t*  m 
sooner  endeavours  io  come  up  to  the  patient  «ki 
is  set  before  htm,  than,  thoogfc  be  itops  loa^as 
short  of  that,  he  natural  I  v  rests  where  in  reji*^  ^ 
ought.     I  was,  two  or  three  days  ago,  im 
pleased  with  the  observation  of  a  baiaoroQ*  r^ 
tleman  upon  one  of  his  friends,  who  was  ia  o''* 
respects  every  way  an  accomplished  penoiu  '^ 
he  wanted  nothing  but  a  dash  of  the  cotcoo   : 
him;  by  which  he  understood  a  little  of  that ;.  '■ 
ness  and  unconcern  in  the  common  acti«a»  of  ••: 
which  is  usually  so  visible  among  gentlemea  of 
army,  and  which  a  campaign  or  two  woidd  iiifi*^ 
bly  have  given  him. 

*  You  will  easily  guess,  sir,  by  this  my  ps^ 
gyric  upon  a  military  education,  that  I  aa  w. 
a  soldier;  and  indeed  I  am  so.    I  rraiembcr, «  *- 
in  three  years  after  I  had  been  in  the  arvj,  I  v: 
ordered  into  the  country  a  recniiting.    I  te^  v 
particular  success  io  this  part  of  the  lenirr,  tiJ^ 
was  over  and  above  assured,  af  mygois<a«. 
that  I  might  have  takrji  a  young  lady,  ftki»«i 
the  roost  considerable  fortune  in  tbe  co«Bln.t>; 
with  me.     1  preferred  the  pursuit  of  fsAe  a<  ^ 
time  to  all  other  considerations ;  and,  thoa^  1  •' 
not  ai)solutely  bent  on  a  wooden  leg,  rea^trc  a: 
least  to  get  a  scar  or  two  for  the  good  of  Ean,'' 
1  have  at  present  as  much  dc^re  of  thi*  sort  of  ^ 
nour,and  if  yon  could  recommend  nerfirrrwt' 
should  be  well  enough  contented  to  pav  tV  r 
maindcr  of  my  days  in  the  arms  of  some  dor  &.  • 
creature,  and  u^on  a  pretty  estate  io  thrtaew: 
This,  as  I  take  it,  would  be  following  tbt  rt^^ 
pie  of  Lucius  Cincinnatus,  the  old  Roaaa  diriat^ 
who,  at  tbe  end  of  a  war,  left  tbe  camp  !•  h  •• 
the  plough.    I  am,  sir,  with  all  iaDaiginable  f^f^^ 
*  Your  most  obedient, 

*  bumble  aersaat, 

*  WIU.  WAUf 


*  Ma.  SPECTATOK, 

*  I  AM  an  half-pay  officer,  and  am  at 
a  friend  in  the  country.  Here  is  a  rich  *  »••  * 
tbe  neighbourhood,  who  has  made  fuub  af  si  <'' 
fox-hunten  within  fifty  nilea  of  ber.  SheiftU^ 
she  intends  to  marry,  but  has  not  \ti  beer  ii4n' 
by  tl)e  man  she  could  like.  Sbe  ■■uaBy  adoia  fcrr 
humble  admirers  to  an  aadience  or  two;  ^^  *■*" 
she  has  once  given  them  denial^  will  art-f  ^ 
them  more.    1  am  urarrd  by  a  ftmsW  rr*-'** 
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hall  have  fair  play  at  her;  but  ai  my  whole 
depends  on  ny  first  approaches,  1  desire 
I  vice,  whether  I  bad  best  storm,  or  proceed 
^  of  sap. 

*  I  am,  SIR, 

'  Yoursy  &c.* 

.  I  had  forgot  to  tell  yoD  that  1  have  al- 
rArried  one  of  her  out-worJts,  that  is,  secored 
id.' 

.  BPECTATOKy 

K  assisted  in  several  sieges  in  the  Low  Coon- 
ind  being  still  willinf^  to  employ  my  talents 
ildier  aod  engineer,  lay  down  this  morning 
(n  o'clock  before  the  door  of  an  obstinate 
>,  who  had  for  t>ome  time  refned  me  admit- 
I  made  a  lodgment  in  an  onter  parloar 
twelve:  the  enemy  retired  to  her  bed-cham- 
et  1  stilt  pursued,  and  about  two  o^clock  this 

000  she  thought  fit  to  capitulate.-   Her  de- 
are  indeed  somewhat  high,  in  relation  to 

ttlement  of  her  fortune.    Bet,  being  in  pos* 

1  of  the  bouse,  I  intend  to  insist  upon  carte 
i^j  and  am  in  hopes,  by  keeping  off  all  other 
iders  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  to 

her  into  a  compliance.    I  beg  your  speedy 
e,  and  am, 

<  SIR,  yours, 

*  PETEK  PUSH.* 

rom  my  camp  in  Red-lion-square,  Saturday, 
n  the  afternoon.' 


567.     ^WEDNESDAY,  JULY  14,  1714. 


Jnceptv*  clamor  fruttrittur  htanlet. 

VIRG.  JEd.  vi.  ver.  493* 

•~~Tbe  weak  voice  deceives  their  gasping  throats. 

DRY  DEN. 


LVE  received  private  advice  from  some  of  my 
espoodeBls,  that  if  1  would  give  my  paper  a 
Piul  run  I  should  take  care  to  season  it  with 
idal.  1  have  indeed  observed  of  late  that  few 
tiogs  sell  which  are  not  filled  with  great  names 

iilustrioos  titles.  The  reader  generally  cas(s 
eye  upon  a  new  book,  and,  if  he  finds  several 
en  separated  from  one  another  by  a  dash,  be 
s  it  up  and  peruses  it  with  great  satisfaction. 
If  and  an  A,  a  7  and  an  r  *,  with  a  short  line 
weea  them,  has  sold  many  insipid  pamphlets, 
y,  I  have  known  a  whole  edition  go  off  by 

lue  of  two  or  three  well-written  ^c s. 

\  rprinkliog  of  the  words  *  faction*  Frenchman, 
p»t,  plunderer,*  and  the  like  significant  terms, 
aa  Italic  character,  have  also  a  very  good  elfect 
00  tlie  eye  of  the  purchaser;  not  to  mention 
cribbler,  liar,  rogue,  rascal,  knave,  and  villain,' 
it^ont  which  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  a  mo- 
re controversy. 

Our  party-writers  are  so  sensible  of  the  secret 
rtue  of  an  innuendo  to  recommend  their  produc- 
>w,  that  of  late  they  never  mention  the  Q ^n 

P-- 1  at  length,  though  they  spealc  of  them 

'>th  bonour,  and  with  that  deferepce  which  is  due 
'  ihe^i  from  every  private  person.  It  gives  a 
cre(  satisfaction  to  a  peruser  of  those  mysterious 
orki  that  he  is  able  to  decipher  them  without 
''PiSod,  by  the  strength  of  his  own  natural  parts, 

*  M  and  an  b  means  Marlborough^  and  a  T  aad  an  r 

»nj  Trtaturtr, 


to  fill  up  a  blanlL  space,  or  make  out  a  word  that 
has  only  the  first  or  last  letter  to  it. 

Some  of  our  authors  indeed,  when  they,  would  bo 
more  satirical  than  oidinary,  omit  only  the  vowels 
of  a  great  man*8  name,  and  fall  most  unmercifully 
upon  all  the  consonants.  This  way  of  writing  was 
first  of  all  introduced  by  T — m  Br — wn  *,  of  face- 
tious jnemory,  who,  after  having  gutted  a  proper 
name  of  all  its  intermediate  vowels,  used  to  plant 
it  in  his  works,  and  make  as  free  with  it  as  ho 
pleased,  without  any  danger  of  the  statute. 

That  I  may  imitate  these  celebrated  authors,  and 
publish  a  paper  which  shall  be  more  taking  than 
ordinary,  I  have  here  drawn  up  a  very  corioni 
libel,  in  which  a  reader  of  penetration  will  find  a 
great  deal  of  concealed  satire,  and  if  he  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  will 
easily  dhcover  the  meaning  of  it. 

*  If  there  are  four  persons  in  the  nation  who  en- 
deavour to  bring  all  thion  into  confusion,  and  ruin 
their  native  country,  I  think  every  honest  English- 
man ought  to  be  upon  his  guard.  That*  there  aro 
such  every  one  will  agree  with  me,  who  hears  me 
name  ***,  with  his  first  friend  and  favourite  ***, 
not  to  mention  ***  nor  ***.  These  people  may 
cry  ch-rch,  cfa-rch,  as  long  as  they  please;  but, 
to  make  use  of  a  homely  proverb,  ^  The  proof  of 
the  p— dd — ng  is  in  the  eating."  This  I  am  sure 
of,  that  if  a  certain  prince  should  concur  with  a 

certain  prelate  (and  we  have  Monsieur  Z a*s 

word  for  it),  our  posterity  would  be  in  a  sweet 
p — ckle.  Must  the  Britiiih  nation  suffer,  forsooth, 
becau&e  my  lady  Q-p't>s  has  been  disoblif^ed? 
Or  is  it  reasonable  that  our  Kogli«h  fieet,  which 
used  to  be  the  terror  of  the  ocean,  should  lie  wind- 
bound  for  the  sake  of  a ?    I  love  to  speak 

out,  and  declare  my  mind  clearly,  when  I  am  talk* 
ing  for  the  good  of  my  country.    I  will  not  make 

my  court  to^an  ill-man,  though  he  were  a  B ^y 

or  a  T -t.    Nay,  1  would  not  stick  to  call  so 

wretched  a  politician  a  traitor,  an  enemy  to  his 
country,  and  a  bl-nd-rb*ss,  &c.  &c.' 

The  remaining  part  of  this  political  treatise, 
which  is  written  after  the  manner  of  the  most  cele- 
brated authors  in  Great  Britain,  I  may  communi- 
cate to  tlie  public  at  a  more  convenient  season. 
In  the  meanwhile  I  shall  leave  this  with  my  curious 
reader,  as  some  ingenious  writers  do  their  enig- 
mas; and,  if  any  sagacious  person  can  fairly  un- 
riddle it,  I  will  print  his  explanation,  and,  if  bo 
pleases,  acquaint  the  world  with  bis  name. 

I  hope  thb  short  essay  will  convince  my  readers 
it  is  not  for  want  of  abilities  that  1  avoid  state 
tracts,  and  that,  if  I  would  apply  my  mind  to  it, 
I  might  in  a  little  time  be  as  great  a  master  of  thd 
political  scratch  as  any  the  most  eminent  writer 
of  the  age.  I  shall  only  add,  that  in  order  to  out* 
shine  all  this  modern  race  of  syncopists,  aod  tho* 
roughly  content  my  English  reader,  I  intend  shortly 
to  publish  a  Spectator  that  shall  not  have  a  siaglo 
vowel  in  it. 


Aonnow. 


*  Tom  BfVfWii. 
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SPECTATOR. 


N"  sew.    FRIDAY,  JULY  16,  1714. 


■  Dum  reeitas,  ineipit  ewr  tuut, 

MART.  Ey\g.  30.  L  1. 

Reciting  makes  it  tbioe« 


I  WA»  yesterday  in  a  coffee-house  not  far  from  the 
J^oyal  Exch:iDge,  where  I  observed  three  persons 
in  close  conference  over  a  pipe  of  tobacco;  upon 
which,  having  filled  one  for  my  own  use,  I  li|chted 
it  at  the  little  w^x-candle  that  stood  before  them; 
nod,  after  having  thrown  in  two  or  three  whiffs 
amongst  them,  sat  down  and  made  one  of  the  com- 
|>any.  1  need  not  tell  my  reader  that  lighting  a 
man's  pipe  at  the  same  candle  is  looked  upon 
among  brother  smokers  as  an  overture  to  conver- 
fation  and  friendship.  As  we  here  laid  our  heads 
together  in  a  very  amicable  manner,  being  en- 
trenched under  a  cloud  of  our  own  raising,  I  took 
up  the  last  Spectator,  and  casting  my  eye  over  it, 

*  The  Spectator,*  says  I,  *  is  very  witty  to-day ;' 
npon  which  a  lusty  lethargic  old  gentleman,  who 
0at  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  having  gradually 
blown  out  of  his  mouth  a  great  deal  of  smoke 
which  he  hnd  been  collecting  for  some  time  before, 

*  Ay,*  says  he,  *  more  witty  than  wise,  I  am  afraid.* 
His  neighbour,  who  sat  at  his  right  hand,  imniedi- 
ntely  coloured,  and  being  an  angry  politician,  laid 
down  his  pipe  with  so  much  wrath  that  he  broke 
It  in  the  middle,  and  by  that  means  furnished  me 
with  a  tobacco-stopper.  1  took  it  up  very  sedate- 
ly, and,  looking;  him  full  in  the  face,  made  use  of 
4t  from  time  to  time  all  the  while  he  was  speaking: 

*  This  follow,*  says  he,  *  can*t  for  his  life  keep  out 
of  politics,  X)o  you  see  how  he  abuses  four  great 
men  here?*  1  fixed  my  eye  very  attentively  on 
the  paper,  and  asked  him  if  he  meant  those  who 
were  represented  by  asterisks.  *  Asterisks,*  says 
he,  *  do  you  call  them  ?  they  are  all  of  them  stars — 
lie  might  as  well  have  pot  garters  to  them.  Then 
pray  do  but  mind  the  two  or  three  next  lines. 
Ch-ch  and  p-dd-ng  in  the  same  sentence !  Our 
clergy  are  very  much  beholden  to  him  I*  Upon  this 
the  third  gentleman,  who  was  of  a  mild  disposition, 
and,  as  I  found,  a  whig  in  his  heart,  desired  him 
not  to  be  too  severe  upon  the  Spectator  neither ; 

*  for,*  says  he,  *  you  Hnd  he  is  very  cautious  of 
giving  offence,  and  has  therefore  put  two  dashes 
Into  his  pudding.  *  A  fig  fpr  his  dash,*  says  the 
<^"l^y  politician ;  *  in  his  next  sentences  he  gives  a 
plain  innuendo  that  our  post'^rity  will  be  in  a  sweet 
p-ckle.  What  does  the  fool  mean  by  his  pickle } 
Why  does  he  not  write  it  at  length*  if  he  meanst 
honestly?* — *"  I  have  read  over  the  whole  sentence,' 
ftays  I;  '  but  I  look  upon  the  parenthesis  in  the 
belly  of  it  to  be  the  mo»t  dangerous  part,  and  as 
full  of  insinuations  as  it  can  hold.  But  who,*  says 
I,  *  is  my  Lady  Q-p-t-s?* — *•  Ay,  answer  that  if 
you  can,  sir,*  says  the  furious  statesman  to  the  poor 
whig  that  Mt  over  against  him.  But  without  giving 
him  time  to  reply,  *  I  do  assure  you,*  says  he, 
^  were  I  my  Lady  Q-p-t-s,  I  would  sue  him  for 
f'andaimn  m^natwn.  What  is  the  world  come  to? 
Most  everv  body  be  allowed  to—?'  He  had  by 
this  time  filled  a  new  pipe,  and  applying  it  to  his 
lips,  when  we  expected  the  last  word  of  his  sen- 
tence, put  us  off  with  a  whiff  of  tobaccos  which 
lie  redoubled  with  so  much  rage  and  trepidation 
that  be  almost  stifled  the  whole  company.  After  a 
pbort  pause,  I  owned  that  I  thought  the  Spectator 
)|dd  gone  too  far  in  tlie  writing  so  many  letters  of 


I  my  Lady  Q-p-t-s's  name ;  '  bnt  hovevrr,*  «- 
*  he  has  made  a  little  amends  lor  it  •■  kH  »^i< 
tence,  where  he  leaves  a  blank  spacv   » 
much  as  a  consonant  to  direct  us.     I 
'  afler  those  words,  **  the  fleet  that 
terror  of  the  ocean,  should  be  wind-i 
sake  of  a— r-|"  after  which  eosiie«  a  rte 
in  my  opinion  looks  modest  eaoagk/ — "  > 
my  antagonist,  *  you  may  easily  kaow  hr- 
by  his  gaping;  I  suppose  be  de»ipa»  b«  r 
you  call  it,  for  an  bole  to  creep  •itt  at.  b  .  . 
lieve  it  will  hardly  serve  his  tarn.     W  b*  »-   • 
dure  to  see  tlie  great  officers  of  ttair,  tte-  &- 
and  T*-t's,  treated  after  so  scorriloai  a 
I  can*l  for  my  life,'  nys  I,  *  i 


r*  r  '  - 


are  the  Spectator  means.' — *"  No !'  say*  br.— •  \  a 
bumble  servant,  sir!'  Upon  wbick  he  flar  «i 
self  back  in  bb  chair  after  a  coaiemptoo^  r  •■  i 
and  smiled  npon  the  old  lethargic  geotbr-  -•  < 
his  left  hand,  who  I  found  was  his  grrai  au  • 
The  whig  however  bad  begun  to  cpocrtve  i  •- 1 


•  «^ 


will  towards  me,  and,  seeing  my  pipe 
generously  offered  me  the  use  of  bU  boi.  * 
declined  it  with  great  civility,  beiog  ohiir^  * 
meet  a  friend  about  tliat  time  in  another  s«>  ^ 
of  the  city. 

At  my  leaving  the  coffeeJioiisr,  I  rooM  »*■•  d 
bear  reflecting  with  royseif  upon  that  gra»  u  v  ( 
fools  who  may  be  termed  the  over-wv-,  ao4  %-^ 
the  diflirulty  of  writing  an%  thing  in  ihU  era*- 1 
age,  which  a  weak  h-ad  may  not  eoa>crae  tm  H 
vute  satire  and  personal  reflect  too. 

A  man  who  has  a  good  nose  at  an  iap»w« 
smells  trea»on  and  sedition  in  tlie  iDoa  as*  i 
words  that  can  be  put  together,  aod  nrver  •-  < 
vice  or  folly  stigmatised,  bnt  find.^  ont  onr  m  ^ 
of  his  acquaintance  pointed  ai  by  the  wri«'*. 
remember  an  empty  pragmatical  feilov  is  i 
country,  who,  npnn  reading  over  The  Wh^  r^ 
of  Man,  had  written  the  names  of  trveral  pms 
in  the  village  at  the  side  of  every  sia  okk*  t*^ 
tloned  by  that  excellent  antboMr;  ao  rhai  hr  U 
converted  one  of  the  best  buok«  in  the  war. I  H 
a  libel  against  the  *squire,  cbarckwaiifleo^  aw^vi 
of  the  poor,  and  all  other  the  aMift  coft^ir-^ 
persons  in  the  parish.  Tbb  book,  wkh  i»er  e^ 
traordinury  marginal  notes  fell  accsAeaaH*  -i 
the  hands  of  one  who  liad  never  seea  a  ht*  J 
upon  which  there  arose  a  corrent  report  thsJ  *tm 
body  bad  written  a  book  againat  tae  *iq«-r  J 
the  whole  parish.  The  minister  of  the  ptore.  k# 
ing  at  that  time  a  controvewy  wiib  i©»r  #  " 
congregation  upon  the  accooot  of  ho  tvh'v  n 
imder  some  Suspicion  of  being  the  muAm^  t  f  « 
good  man  set  the  people  right,  by  skoatac  hi* 
that  the  satirical  passages  night  be  apphrd  ••  •^ 
veral  oihen  of  two  or  three  ueighhoonoc  « *'^\ 
and  thfit  the  book  was  written  agniwi  alt  <«•-  i 
ners  in  England. 

AODISUIf. 


569.     MONDAY,  JULY  19. 1714. 


?r«  ditrttniur  mtiliit  utigtre  cuiuUis 
tur*fucrt  mero.  t/uem  penpexi»>€  Labortrd, 

I  sit  €MjnicUia  digitus 

HOR.  Are  Poet  TCr.  434* 

se  x^cre  the  kings  ''ho  never  chose  a  (Kend 
I  with  Tull  cup-^  they  had  unmaskM  his  soul, 
d  tfvea  the  bottom  of  hi«  deepest  thoughts. 

ROSCOMMON. 


s  are   so  incurable  as  those  which  men  are 
glory   ill.     One  would  wonder  bow  drun- 

should  have  (he  good  luck  to  be  of  this 
.  Anacharsis  bein^  invited  to  a  match  of 
^  at  Corinth,  demanded  the  prize  very  hu* 
ly,  because  he  waitdrtinii  before  any  of  the 

the  company;  *  for,*  sa^s  he,  *  when  we 
nee,  he  who  arrives  at  the  f^oal  first  is  en- 
L<»  the  reward:'  on  thi*  contrary,  in  this 
f^enerattoo,  the  honour  falU  upon  him  who 

oil*   the  {greatest  quantity   of  liquor,  and 

dowii  the  rest  of  the  company.  I  was  the 
av  with  honest  Will  Funnel  the  West  Saxon, 
as  rcc<onin:;  up  how  much  liquor  had  pas^^ed 
n  htm  in  the  last  twenty  year^  of  his  life, 

at  cording  to  his  computation,  amouotetl  to 
-three  hogsheads  of  October,  four  ton  of 
iHlf  a  kilderkin  of  small  bt^cr,  nineteen  bar- 
cider,  and  three  glasses  of  champagne ;  be- 
rhich  he  had  asai&ted  at  four  hnndred  bowis 
ich,  not  to  mention  sip^,  drams,  and  whets 
It  number.  1  question  not  but  every  reader's 
ry  w  ill  suggest  to  him  several  ambitious  young 
rho  are  as  vain  in  this  particular  as  Will 
i,  and  can  boast  of  as  glorious  exploits. 
'  modern  philosophers  observe,  that  there  is  a 
il  decay  of  moisture  in  the  globe  of  the  earth. 
hey  chiefly  ascribe  to  liie  growth  of  vegeta- 
which  Incorporate  into  ttieir  own  substance 
duid  bodies  that  oevt* r  return  again  to  their 
r  nature:  but,  with  submission,  they  ought  to 

into  tbeir  account  those  innumerable  ra- 
I  beings  which  fetch  their  nourishment  chiefly 
f  iiquids;  especially  when  we  consider  that 
compared  with  their  fellow-creaitures,  drink 
more  tiian  comes  to  their  share, 
t,  however  highly  this  tribe  of  people  may 
of  them^rlves,  a  drunk (mi  man  is  a  greater 
ter  than  any  that  is  to  be  found  among  all  the 
ores  which  Ciod  has  mzuie  i  as  indeed  there  is 
laracter  which  appears  more  despicable  and 
med,  in  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  persons, 
that  oi'  a  drunkard.  Bonosns,  one  of  our  own 
Irymen,  who  was  addicted  to  this  vice,  having 
|>  for  a  share  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  being 
ited  in  a  great  battle,  hanged  himself.  When 
las  »eeo  by  the  army  in  this  melancholy  situa- 
I  notwithstanding  he  had  behaved  himself  very 
cly,  the  common  jest  was,  that  the  thing  they 
^S*DS  npoQ  the  tree  before  them  was  not  a 
)»  but  a  bottle. 

Ills  vice  has  very  fatal  eifects  on  the  mind,  the 
yi  and  fortune,  of  the  person  who  is  devoted 

^  regard  to  the  mind»  It  fint  of  all  discovers 
r:F  &aA  in  it.  The  sober  man,  by  the  strength 
'^asoo,  may  keep  under  and  subdue  every  vice 
folly  to  which  he  is  most  inclined;  but  wine 
^n  every  latent  seed  sprout  up  in  tite  soul,  and 
*  itself;  it  gives  fury  to  the  passions,  and  force 
'^^^^  objects  which  are  apt  to  produce  them. 
^Q  ayouog  fellow  complained  to  an  oM  pbtlo- 


SPECTATOR.  6si 

sopher  that  hit  wife  wai  not  handsome,  '  Pot  lesfl 
water  in  your  wine/  says  the  philosopher,  'and 
you  will  quickly  make  her  so.*  Wine  heightens 
indifference  into  love,  love  into  jealoiby,  and  jea- 
lousy into  madness.  It  often  turns  the  good-natured 
man  into  an  idiot,  and  the  choleric  into  an  assassin* 
It  gives  bitterness  to  resentment,  tt  makes  vanity 
insupportable,  and  displays  every  little  spot  of  the 
soul  in  Its  utmost  deformity. 

Nor  does  this  vice  only  betray  the  hidden  faulti 
of  a  man,  and  show  them  in  the  mni>t  odious  co- 
lours, but  often  occasions  faults  to  which  he  is  not 
naturally  subject.  There  is  more  of  turn  than  of 
truth  in  a  saying  of  Seneca,  that  drunkenness  does 
not  produce  but  discover  faults  Common  expe- 
rience teaches  the  contrary.  Wine  throws  a  man 
out  of  himself,  and  infuses  qualities  into  the  mind 
which  she  is  a  stranger  to  in  her  sober  moments. 
The  person  you  converse  with,  after  the  third  bot- 
tle, is  not  the  same  man  who  at  first  sat  down  at 
table  with  you.  Upon  this  maxim  is  founded  one 
of  the  prettiest  sayings  I  ever  met  with,  which  itf 
ascribed  to  Publius  Syros,  *  Qui  ebrium  btdificat^ 
litdit  ahtenttm  ;*  '  He  who  jests  upon  a  man  that  it 
drunk  injures  the  absent.* 

Thus  does  drunkenness  act  in  a  direct  contradic-< 
tion  to  reason,  whose  business  it  is  to  clear  the  mind 
of  every  vice  which  is  crept  into  it,  and  to  guard 
it  against  all  the  approaches  of  any  that  endea-* 
vours  to  make  its  entrance.  But  besides  these  ill 
effects  which  this  vice  produccH  in  the  person  who 
is  actually  under  its  dominion,  it  has  also  a  bad  in- 
fluence on  the  mind  even  in  its  sober  moments,  as 
it  insensibly  weakens  the  understanding,  impairs 
the  memory,  and  makes  those  faults  habitual  which 
are  produced  by  frequent  excesses. 

I  should  now  proceed  to  show  the  ill  effSects  which 
this  vice  has  on  the  bodies  and  fortunes  of  men  % 
but  these  1  shall  reserve  for  the  subject  of  soma 
future  paper. 


Aooisoiir. 


N»  670.    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  tl,  1T14. 


•Nugmqu€  canorm- 


Chiming  trifles. 


HOR.  Ars  FiCL  ver.  SM. 


1I09COM1ION. 


There  is  scarce  a  man  living  who  Is  not  actuated 
by  ambition.  When  this  principle  meets  with  an 
honest  mind  and  great  abilities,  K  docs  inflnite  ser- 
vice to  the  world ;  on  the  contrary,  when  a  man 
only  thinks  of  distinguishing  himself  without  being 
thus  qualified  for  it,  he  becomes  a  very  pernicioos 
or  a  very  ridiculous  creature.  I  shall  here  confine 
myself  to  that  petty  kind  of  ambition,  by  which 
some  men  grow  eminent  for  odd  accomplishments 
and  trivial  performances.  How  many  are  there 
whose  whole  reputation  depends  upon  a  pun  or  a 
quibble?  You  may  often  see  an  artist  in  the  streets 
gain  a  circle  of  admirers  by  carrying  a  long  pole 
upon  his  chin  or  forehead  in  a  perpendicidar  pos- 
ture. Ambition  has  taught  some  to  write  with  their 
feet,  and  ethers  to  walk  npon  their  hands.  Some 
tumble  Into  fame,  and  others  grow  immortal  by 
throwing  themselves  through  a  boop^ 

'  Ca€€radMgtH€re  hoe  adeo  mat  mvUa^  Isfiieeam 

XMajwrrs  Mi/eiil  Fabiutn .'  _ 

HOB.  Sat.Ll.l.vtr.  1& 
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<  With  UottMsds  mtre  ^f  tkU  ambitious  race 
Would  tire  c'cn  Fabius  to  relate  each  case.* 

HORNECK. 

I  am  led  ioto  this  train  of  thonght  by  an  adveo- 
(ure  I  lately  met  with. 

I  was  the  other  day  at  a  tavern,  where  the  master 
of  the  house  *  accommodation  i^  himself  with  every 
thing  we  wanted,  T  accidentally  fell  into  a  discourse 
with  him;  and  talking  of  a  certain  great  man,  who 
shall  be  nameless,  he  told  me  that  be  had  sometimes 
the  honour  to  treat  him  with  a  whistle;  adding  (by 
the  way  of  parenthesis)  *'  for  you  most  know,  gen- 
tlemen, that  I  whistle  the  best  of  any  man  in  Eu- 
rope.* This  naturally  put  me  upon  desiring  him  to 
give  ns  a  sample  of  his  art ;  upon  which  he  called 
for  a  case-knife,  and,  applying  the  edge  of  it  to 
his  mouth,  converted  it  into  a  musical  instrument, 
and  entertained  me  with  an  Italian  solo.  Upon 
laying  down  bis  knife,  he  took  up  a  pair  of  clean 
tobacco-pipes ;  and,  after  having  slid  the  small  end 
of  them  over  the  table  in  a  most  melodious  trill,  he 
fetched  a  tone  out  of  them,  whistling  to  them  at  the 
same  time  in  concert.  In  short,  the  tobacco-pipes 
became  musical  pipes  in  the  hands  of  oar  virtuoso, 
who  confessed  to  me  ingenuously,  he  had  broke 
such  quantities  of  them,  that  he  had  almost  broke 
himself  before  he  had  brought  this  piece  of  music 
to  any  tolerable  perfection.  I  then  told  him  I 
would  bring  a  company  of  friends  to  dine  with  him 
neit  week,  as  an  encouragement  to  his  iogenuityi 
upon  which  he  thanked  me,  saying  that  1m  would 
provide  himself  with  a  new  frying-pan  against  that 
day.  I  replied,  that  it  was  no  matter  i  roast  and 
tailed  would  serve  our  turn.  He  smildl  at  my 
simplicity,  and  told  me  that  it  was  his  design  to 
give  9S  a  tune  upon  it.  As  I  was  surprised  at  such 
a  promise,  he  sent  for  an  old  frying-pan,  and, 
grating  it  upon  the  board,  whistled  to  it  in  such  a 
melodious  manner,  that  yon  could  scarcely  distio- 
guteh  it  from  a  bass-viol.  He  then  took  his  seat 
with  us  at  the  table,  and,  hearing  my  friend  that 
was  with  me  hum  over  a  tune  to  himself,  he  told 
him  if  he  would  sing  out  he  would  accompany  his 
voice  with  a  tobacco-pipe.  As  my  friend  has  an 
agreeable  bass,  he  chose  rather  to  sing  to  the  frying- 
pan,  and  indeed  between  them  they  made  up  a 
most  eitraordinary  concert.  Finding  our  landlord 
so  great  a  proicient  in  kitchen  music,  I  asked  him 
If  be  was  master  of  the  tongs  and  key.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  laid  it  down  some  years  since  as  a 
little  unfashionable  ;  but  that,  if  I  pleased,  he 
would  give  roe  a  lesson  upon  the  gridiron.  He  then 
informed  m«  that  he  had  added  two. bars  to  the 
gridiron,  in  oidor  to  give  it  a  greater  compan  of 
sound  i  and  I  perceived  was  as  well  pleased  with 
the  ioventioo  as  Sappho  could  have  been  upon  add- 
ing two  strings  to  the  lute.  To  he  short,  I  found 
that  his  whole  kitchep  was  famished  with  raosical 
instrument^;  and  could  not  but  look  npon  this  aitlst 
i|s  a  kind  of  borlesque  musician. 

He  afllerwards  of  his  own  accord  fell  into  the 
Imitation  of  several  singing  birds.  My  friends  and 
I  toasted  our  mistresses  (o  the  nightingale,  when  all 
«f  a  sodden  we  were  surprised  with  the  music  of 
the  thrush.  He  next  proceeded  to  the  skylark, 
mounting  up  by  a  proper  scale  of  notes,  and  after- 
wards falling  to  the  ground  with  a  very  regalar 
and  easy  descent.  He  then  coQtiacted  his  whistle 
to  the  voice  of  several  birds  of  the  smallest  sise. 
As  he  is  a  man  of  a  larger  balk  and  higher  stature 
thaa  ordinury*  }oa  would  fancy  him  a  giaaC  when 

*  Tbc  boat*!  name  was  Dslntry ;  and,  belof  In  the  dtr 
tfttaad  Um4»,  ha  was  asMOlf  aalM  4iaptala  Balatiy. 


you  looked  upon  biro,  and  a  tom-tit  ahft  i  - 

your  eyes.   I  must  not  omit  acquaiatioc  a^ 
that  this  accomplished  person  was  hrrr 
master  of  a  toyshop  near  Temple.bar :  .v 
the  famous  Charles  Mathers  was  brrd  op  o^- 
I  am  told  that  the  misfortunes  which  he  te>  ar 
in  the  world  are  chieily  owing  to  hb  ^r. 
cation  to  his  music ;  and  therefore  caanoc  bai  "> 
mend  him  to  my  readers  as  one  who  4f*m** 
favour,  and  may  aflbrd  them  great  di«<T«tfi 
a  bottle  of  wine,  which  he  sells  at  Ih^  gt 
arms,  near  the  end  of  the  little  piaua  ta  i 
garden*. 
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N<»  571.    FRIDAY,  JULY  83,  ITU 


Ctehtm  qvid  gu^iimta  mttrm  f 
What  teek  we  beycmd  beaTcn  f 


Lie 


Aft  the  work  I  have  engaged  in  wUI  net  «*/  i 
sist  of  papers  of  humour  and  levraiae,  ki  v  i 
veral  essays  moral  and  divior,  I  shall  f^'-*  { 
following  one,  which  is  Ibaoded  oa  a  •omrf  *^ 
tatorf ,  and  sent  me  by  a  parlievlar  frrac^  | 
questioning  but  it  will  please  sack  of  my  t  4 
as  think  It  no  disparagement  to  thetr  ma&tT-ui^ 
to  give  way  sometimes  to  i 


*  Iv  yoar  paper  of  Friday  the  9f  h  tnstaot  *«  i 
occasion  to  consider  the  ubiqnity  of  tkt  Cm« 
and,  at  the  same  time  to  show,  that*  as  hr  »  ^ 
to  every  thing,  he  cannot  but  b«  uuewtht  *  f 
thing,  and  privy  to  all  the  oMides  aMi  pan  a 
existence:  or,  in  other  words,  that  hi«  oao»  ^ 
and  omnipresence  areco-extstenf,aad  no 
through  the  whole  infinhude  of  space.  Tkn 
deration  might  furaish  us  with  owny  iacts- 
devottcm,  and  motives  to  morality:  but.  . 
subject  has  been  handled  by  several 
writers,  I  shall  consider  it  in  a  light 
have  not  seen  it  placed  by  othen. 

*  First,  How  disconsolate  is  the  ooodiftm  it  | 
iatellectnal  being,  who  is  ffms  pmcai  an  I 
Maker,  but  at  the  same  time  rrce«f««  ••  *^ 
ordinary  benefit  or  advantage  ftom  thb  k^  ^ 
sence. 

*  Secondly,  How  deplosmble  it  the 
an  intellectual  being,  who  feds  no 
ttom  this  his  presence  bot  md 
divine  wrath  and  iodigaation ! 

*  Thirdly,  How  happy  is  the 
intellectnal  being,  who  is  sensible  of 

{»resence,  from  the  secret  eiccto  of  hi 
oving-kindiieas ! 

*  First,  How  discoosolale  is  the 
intdlectnal  being,  who  is 
Maker,  but  at  the  same  ti«o 
dinary  benefit  or  advanlnge  from  this 
Every  particle  of  matter   is 
Alro%;hty  Being  which  pa«n 
heavens  and  the  earthy  the  stais 
and   gravitate  by  virtue  of  this  gnsi 
within  them.    All  the  dcoi  natti  ef 
invigorated  by  the  prcsenee  or  thd 
made  capable  of  excrtiag  ll«ir 
ties.    The  several  instincts,  ia  Iks 
do  likewise  operate  an4  was 
ends  which  are  agreeable  to  Ihcm  by 
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rrer;;y.  Man  only,  who  does  not  co-operate  with  j 
(hlo  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  u^attentive  to  bin  presence, 
receifes  none  of  those  advantaf^es  fiom  it,  which 
ate  perfective  of  his  nature,  and  necessary  to  his 
welUheing.  The  Divinity  is  with  htm,  and  in  him, 
aiid  every  where  aboat  him,  but  of  no  advantage 
to  him.  It  is  the  same  tbio^  to  a  man  without  re- 
ligion, as  if  there  were  no  God  in  the  world.  It  is 
indeed  impossible  for  an  infinite  Xie\n%  to  remove 
himself  from  any  of  his  creatures;  but  though  he 
cannot  withdraw  his  essence  from  us,  which  would 
argue  an  imperfection  in  him,  he  can  withdraw 
from  us  all  the  joys  and  consolations  of  it  His 
prnence  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  support  us 
in  our  existence ;  but  he  may  leave  this  our  ez- 
hteace  to  itself,  with  regard  to  its  happiness  or 
misery.  For  In  this  sense  he  may  cast  ns  away 
from  his  presence,  and  take  his  Floly  Spirit  from 
us.  This  sini^lc  consideration  one  would  think  suf- 
ficient to  make  us  open  our  hearts  to  all  those  in- 
fiuions  of  joy  and  gladness  which  are  so  near  at 
hand,  and  ready  to  be  poured  in  upon  us;  especi- 
ally when  we  consider,  secondly,  the  deplorable 
condition  of  an  intellectual  being,  who  feels  no 
othpr  effects  fn>m  his  Maker^s  presence  but  such  as 
proceed  from  divine  wrath  and  indignation. 

'  We  may  assure  ourselves  that  the  great  Author 
of  nature  will  not  alwaj's  be  as  one  who  is  indif- 
ferent to  any  of  his  creatures.  Those  who  will  not  i 
feel  him  in  his  love  will  be  sure  at  length  to  feel 
him  in  bis  displeasure.  And  how  dreadful  is  the 
condition  of  that  creature,  who  is  only  sensible  of 
the  being  of  his  Creator  by  what  he  suffers  from 
him  !  He  is  as  essentially  present  in  hell  as  in 
heaven ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  behold 
him  only  in  his  wrath,  and  shrink  within  the  flames 
to  conceal  themselves  from  him.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  imagination  to  conceive  the  fearful  effects 
of  Omnipotence  incensed. 

*  But  I  shall  only  consider  the  wretchedness  of 
an  intellectual  being,  who  in  this  life  lies  under 
the  displeasure  of  him,  that  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  IS  intimately  united  with  film.  He  is  able 
to  disquiet  the  soul,  and  vex' it  in  all  its  faculties. 
He  can  hinder  any  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  life 
from  refreshing  ua,  and  give  an  edge  to  every  one 
of  its  slightest  calamities.  "Who  then  can  bear  the 
thought  of  being  an  outcast  from  his  presence,  that 
is,  from  the  comforts  of  it ;  or  of  feeling  it  only  in 
its  terron !  How  pathetic  is  that  expostulation  of 
Job,  when  for  the  trial  of  his  patVnce  he  was 
made  to  look  upon  himself  in  this  deplorable  con- 
dition !  **  Why  hast  thou  set  me  as  a  mark  against 
thee,  so  that  I  am  become  a  burden  to  mvself  ?** 
But,  thirdly,  how  happy  is  the  condition  of  that 
lotellectual  being,  who  is  sensible  of  his  Maker *s 
presence  from  the  secret  effects  of  his  mercy  and 
loving-kindness ! 

'  The  blessed  in  heaven  behold  bim  face  to  face, 
that  is,  are  as  sensible  of  his  presence  as  we  are  of 
the  presence  of  any  perMn  whom  we  look  apon 
with  o«r  cfyes.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  faculty  in 
spirits  by  which  tbey  apprehend  one  another  as 
our  senses  do  material  objects ;  and  there  it  no 
question  hot  our  sonis,  when  they  are  disembodied, 
or  placed  in  glorified  bodies,  will  by  this  faculty, 
tn  whatever  part  of  space  they  reside,  be  always 
sensible  of  the  Divine  PreMnce.  We,  who  have 
this  veil  of  flesh  standing  between  us  and  the  world 
of  spirits,  must  be  content  to  know  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  present  with  na,  by  the  eflbcia  wbieb  be 
produced  in  vA,  Our  outward  senses  are  too  gross 
to  apprehend  bim ;  we  may,  however,  taste  and 
we  bow  graciow  b«  is,  by  his  Inflaenca  upon  our 


minds,  by  those  virtnous  thoughts  which  he  awakens 
In  ns,  by  those  secret  comforts  and  refreshment! 
which  he  conveys  into  oar  souls,  and  by  those  ra* 
vishing  joys  and  inward  satisfactions  which  are 
prrpetoally  springing  up,  and  diffusing  themselves 
among  all  the  thoughts  of  good  men.  He  is  lodged 
in  our  very  essence,  and  is  as  a  soul  within  the  soul 
to  irradiate  its  understanding,  rectify  its  will,  p»> 
rify  its  passions,  and  enliven  all  the  powers  of  man. 
How  happy  therefore  is  an  intellectual  being,  who 
by  prayer  and  meditation,  by  virtue  and  good 
works,  open^  this  communication  between  God  and 
his  own  soul !  Though  the  whole  creation  frowns 
upon  him,  and  all  nature  looks  black  about  him« 
he  has  his  light  and  support  within  him,  that  are 
able  to  cheer  his  mind,  and  bear  him  up  in  the 
midst  of  all  those  horrors  which  encompass  him. 
He  knows  that  his  helper  is  at  hand,  and  is  always 
nearer  to  him  than  any  thing  else  can  be,  which  is 
capable  of  annoying  or  terrifying  him.  In  the 
midst  of  calumny  or  contempt  he  attends  to  that 
Being  who  whispers  better  things  to  his  soul,  and 
whom  he  looks  upon  as  his  defender,  his  glory,  and 
the  lifter-op  of  his  head.  In  his  deepe»t  solitude 
and  retirement  he  knows  that  he  is  in  company 
with  the  greatest  of  beings;  and  perceives  within 
himself  such  real  sensations  of  his  presence,  as  are 
more  delightful  than  any  thing  that  can  be  met  with 
in  the  conversation  of  his  creatures.  Evan  in  the 
hour  of  death  he  considers  the  pains  of  his  dissolu- 
tion to  be  nothing  else  but  the  breaking  down  of 
that  partition,  which  stands  betwixt  his  soul  and 
the  sight  of  that  Being  who  is  always  present  with 
him,  and  is  about  to  manifest  itself  to  him  in  fulnev 
of  joy. 

'  If  we  would  be  thus  happy,  and  thus  sensible 
of  our  Maker^s  presence,  from  the  secret  etTects  of 
his  mercy  and  goodness,  we  must  keep  such  a 
watch  over  all  our  thoughts  that  in  the  languaga 
of  the  scripture,  hb  soul  may  have  pleasure  in  us. 
We  must  take  care  not  to  grieve  his  Holy  Spirit, 
and  endeavour  to  make  the  meditations  of  our  hearts 
always  acceptable  in  his  sight,  that  he  may  delight 
thus  to  reside  and  dwell  in  us.  The  light  of  nature 
could  direct  Seneca  to  this  doctrine,  in  a  very  re- 
markable passage  among  his  epistles :  **  Sacer  in 
est  in  nobis  spiriluM  bonorum  malormnque  cmstoi^  et 
obtervaior^  et  quemadmodum  no9  iiium  tradamtUy  ita 
et  ilU  noi."  ^  There  is  a  holy  spirit  residing  in  ni, 
who  watches  and  observes  both  good  aod  evil  men, 
and  will  treat  us  after  the  same  manner  that  wa 
treat  him."  But  I  shall  conclude  this  disconna 
with  those  more  emphatical  words  in  divine  reve- 
lation, *'  If  a  man  love  me  be  will  keep  my  words; 
and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  coma 
unto  htm,  and  make  our  abode  with  him.** 

AnDnoir. 


N^"  ««.    MONDAY,  JULY  26,  1714* 

— ^  Gtfod  MedUarum  est 

PromUtunt  JMrcfici 

HOE.  Ep.  1.  1.  3.  Tcr.  1 15, 

Fhysieiaiis  owltj.  bout  the  hcatinf  srt. 

I  AM  the  more  pleased  with  these  my  fnpers* 
since  I  find  they  have  encouraged  several  men  of 
learning  and  wit  to  become  my  correspondents.  1 
yesterday  received  the  following  essay  against 
qnacki,  which  I  shall  here  commaaiGate  to  my 
readers  for  the  good  of  the  pmblic,  bcggiag  tha 
writer's  pardon  for  those  additions  and  ratreach- 
■•■ti  whick  I  hava  aada  in  it. 
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'  The  desire  of  life  is  so  oatoral  aod  strong;  a 
passion,  that  I  have  lon;^  since  ceased  to  wonder  at 
the  i^r^at  encouraj^ement  which  the  practice  of 
physic  finds  among  us.  Well-constituted  govern- 
ments  have  always  made  the  profession  of  a  phy- 
sician hoth  honourable  ajd  advantageous.  Hnnier*s 
Machaon  and  VirgiPs  lapis  were  men  of  renown, 
heroes  in  war,  and  made  at  least  an  much  havor 
among  their  enemies  as  among  their  friends.  Tiiost* 
who  have  little  or  no  faith  in  the  abilities  of  a 
qoatk  will  apply  themselves  to  him,  either  becau<ie 
be  is  willing  to  sell  health  at  a  reusnnablc  profit, 
or  because  the  patient,  like  a  drowning  man,  citciics 
at  every  twig,  and  hopes  for  relief  from  the  most 
ignorant,  when  the  most  able  physicians  give  him 
none.  Thougu  impudence  and  man'j  words  are  as 
necessary  to  these  itinerary  Galens,  as  a  lai*ed-hat 
or  a  merry-andrew,  yet  they  would  turn  very  little 
to  the  advantage  of  the  owner,  if  there  were  not 
some  inward  dispO!<ition  in  the  sick  man  to  favour 
the  pretensions  of  the  mountebank.  Love  of  life 
in  the  one,  and  of  money  in  the  other,  creates  a 
good  correspondence  between  them. 

*  There  is  !»carcely  a  city  in  Great  Britain  but  has 
one  of  this  tribe  who  takes  it  into  bis  protection, 
and  on  the  market-day  harangues  the  good  people 
of  the  place  with  aphorisms  and  receipts.  You 
may  depend  upon  it  he  comes  not  there  for  his  own 
private  interest,  but  out  of  a  particular  afl*eci ion  to 
the  town.  I  remembor  one  of  these  public-spirited 
artists  at  Hammenmith,  who  told  his  audience,  that 
he  had  been  bom  and  bred  there,  and  that,  having 
a  special  regard  for  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he 
was  determined  to  make  a  present  of  five  shillingi 
to  as  many  as  would  accept  of  It.  The  whole 
crowd  stood  agape,  and  ready  to  take  the  doctor 
at  his  word ;  when  putting  his  hand  into  a  long  bag, 
as  every  one  was  expecting  his  crown-piece,  he 
drew  out  an  handful  of  little  packets^  each  of 
which  he  informed  the  spectators  was  constantly 
sold  at  five  shillings  and  sixpence,  but  that  he 
would  bate  the  odd  five  shillings  to  every  inhabi- 
tant of  that  place:  the  whole as»cmbly  immediately 
chMed  with  this  generous  ofier,  and  took  off  all 
his  physic,  after  the  doctor  bad  made  them  \ouch 
for  one  another,  that  there  were  no  foreigners 
among  them,  but  that  they  were  all  Hammersmith 
men. 

'  There  Is  another  branch  of  pretenders  to  this 
art,  who,  without  either  horse  or  pickle-herring, 
lie  snug  in  a  garret,  and  send  down  notice  to  the 
world  of  their  extraordinary  parts  and  abilities  by 
printed  bills  and  advertisements.  These  seem  to 
have  derived  their  custom  from  an  eastern  nation 
which  Herodotus  speaks  of,  among  whom  it  was  a 
law  that,  whenever  any  cure  was  performed,  both 
the  method  of  the  cure,  and  an  account  of  the  dis* 
temper,  should  be  fixed  in  some  public  place  |  but, 
as  customs  will  corrupt,  these  our  moderns  provide 
themselves  of  persons  to  attest  the  cure  before  they 
publish  or  make  an  experiment  of  the  prescription. 
I  have  beard  of  a  porter,  who  serves  as  a  knight 
of  the  post  under  one  of  these  operators,  and, 
though  he  was  never  sick  in  his  life,  has  been  cured 
of  all  the  diseases  in  the  Dispensary.  These  are 
the  men  whose  sagacity  has  invented  elixirs  of  all 
sorts,  pills  and  lozenges,  aod  take  it  as  an  affront 
If  yoQ  come  to  them  before  you  are  given  o\er  by 
every  body  else.  Their  medicines  are  infallible, 
and  never  fail  of  success,  that  is,  of  enriching  the 
doctor,  and  setting  the  patient  effectually  at  rest. 

*'  1  lately  dropt  into  a  coffee-house  at  Westmin- 
ster, where  I  found  the  room  hung  round  with  orna- 
maats  of  this  natare.  Thar*  ware  elixirs,  tinctures, 


the  Anodyne  Fotns,  English  ptlb,  elrctvariet,  z  * 
in  short  more  remedies  than   I    beli<rve  ihcrr  *• 
diseases.     At  the  sight  of  so  many   i««rst>  -    1 
could  nut  but  imagine  mvself  in  a  fciod  of  zr-   M 
or  magazine  where  store  of  arms   «•»  tf^     t^ 
against  any  sadden  invasion.     Should  ^-oa   b-  .>. 
tacked  by  the  enemy  sideways,  here  was  an  ii»i.- 
lihle  piece  of  defensive  armour  to  cuiy  the  \»  .»- 
ri^y  :  should  a  distemper  brat  up  >our  heaii-q  >-  • 
tcT$^  here  you  might  purchase  an  imprnetraLIr  br. 
met,  or,  in  the  lan^i^uage  of  the  aiti^t,  a  <rpH 
tincture:  if  your  main  body  be  awaulfcd,  b  rr  ^fir 
various  kinds  of  armour  in  cases  of  variott»  oo<«& 
I  began  to  congratulate  the  prevent  m^  aptia  ur 
happiness  men  might  reasonably  hope  for  la  tt!*. 
uhen  death  was  thus  in  a  mauaer  defeated;  mr^ 
when  pain  itself  would  be  of  so  short  <4  dai^M&, 
that  it  would  but  Just  («rve  to  enhance  tft.  %«lv 
of  pleasure.    While  I  wa»  in  these  thoacl<t^  I  aa- 
luckilv  called  to  mind  a  story  of  an  iugeoioMi  e*« 
tleman  of  the  laist  age,  who  l>ing  violeoU_i|  aillirttrf 
with  the  gout,  a  penon  came  and  offered   k%»  %n  - 
vice  to  cure  Mm  by  a  method  a  hick  he  a  mir<  d  at* 
was  infallible;  the  servant  who  received   Che  m^^ 
sage  carried  it  up  to  his  nustcr,  viho   inq^niig 
whether  the  person  came  on  foot  or  in  «  raarMt« 
and  being  informed  that  he  was  on  foot:  ^  Km,' 
says  he,  **  send  the  knave  about  hk  bavinem:  mm 
his  method  as  infallible  as  he  pretends^  he  vooil 
long  before  now  have  been  in  his  coiacb  and  ktx  * 
In  like  manner  I  concluded  that,  had  all  theac  a  U 
vertisers  arrived  to  that  skill  tbey  preteiid  to,  thr« 
would  have  had  no  need  for  so  many  yean  sact'  . 
sively  to  publish  to  the  world  the  place  of  ibgu 
abode,  aod  the  virtues  of  their  medicin 
of  these  gentlemen  indeed  prrteodt  to 
tual  cure  for  leanness :  what  effecCi  it   aiay  hn%« 
upon  those  who  have  tried  it  I  cannot  CelJ(  bat  1 
am  credibly  informed  that  the  call  for  It  hsu  brrs 
so  great,  that  it  has  effectually  cured  the  Aocim 
himself  of  that  distemper.    Could  each  of  ihro 
produce  so  good  an  instance  of  the  toccens  of  •»  • 
medicines,  they  might  soon  persuade  the  «s<srld  us* 
an  opinion  of  them. 

*  1  obser\e  that  most  of  the  bills  agree  in  aae 
expression,  viz.  that  "with  God*»  bte^nic*'  thr* 
perform  such  and  such  cures  ;  this  espre^w*  tt 
certainly  very  proper  and  emphatical,  fur  that  •» 
all  they  have*  for  it.  And  if  ever  a  cbi%  h  ^itr- 
formed  on  a  patient  where  they  are  eooremej, 
they  can  claim  no  greater  share  lo  it  tiai  Viri'S  • 
lapis  in  the  curing  of  £oeas;  he  tried  hi»  »^>1, 
was  very  assiduous  about  the  wound,  and  indrr  I 
was  the  only  visible  means  that  relieved  the  s-r*; 
but  the  poet  assures  us  it  was  the  partHmUr  ^^ni 
ance  of  a  deity  that  speeded  the  operation.  An 
English  reader  may  see  the  whole storyr  in  Jdr.  IHy 
deti*s  translation : 


<*  ProppM  on  his  liocc  the  protive  hero 
And  heiird  and  saw,  unmov'd,  the  moorwtat 
The  fam*d  pbykician  tucks  bi»  rube*  snMuia, 
With  readv  bandc,  and  hastens  feu  the  wvumL 
With  gentle  touches  he  pen'orm*  b  s  part. 
This  way  and  that  solicicing  the  dsrt. 
And  esercises  all  hi*  h«:a%cnty  art. 
Ail  sol  tuning  simples,  fcnuwu  of  aoT^eign  mtm. 
He  presses  out,  and  pour«  their  noble  juKXi 
Theae  6rst  inPusM  to  lenify  the  paio. 
He  tugs  with  pincers,  bui  he  tu^  in  sain. 
Tbea  to  the  patrun  of  bis  art  be  pfmyM  & 
The  patron  of  his  art  refiuM  bis  aid. 

**  But  now  the  godde^.^  muthcr,  inovM  with 
And  plerc'd  with  pity.  I.astcns  her  fcbcf. 
A  branch  of  healing  dltuny  she  bfmsght. 
Which  In  the  CreUn  fields  with  care  •!« 
Rough  is  the  stem,  which  woolly  Icaw 
The  leaves  with  fiow^  the  fiow*n  with  pufph 
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TeW  known  to  wounded  gotts ;  t  rare  relief 

o  dr»w  the  pointtd  itcei,  tod  ease  the  rrief. 

his  Venus  brings,  in  clouds  nivoivM  ;  nud  bivws 

ti*  extracted  liquor  with  ambrosian  dews, 

nd  o  i*n>us  panacee ;  unst^n  ohe  slantls, 

eiP  Vrin^  the  mixture  with  h<»r  beav'niy  hands ; 

n'i  i»iurs  it  In  a  tiowl  aireaily  crown*d 

ir.tij  liice  of  mrdVinal  herbs  preparM  to  bathe  the  wound. 

he  leech,  unknowing  of  suptrior  art,  i 

I'hich  aids  the  cure,  with  this  foments  the  part ;  > 

nd  in  a  moment  ccas'd  the  raging  smart  ) 

ranch'd  is  the  blood,  and  in  the  bottom  stands: 

be  steel,  but  scarcely  touch'd  with  tender  bands, 

Uires  lip  and  follows  of  its  own  accord  ; 

ad  health  and  Tigour  are  at  once  restor'd. 

apia  first  percelv^  the  closing  wound ; 

nJ  first  toe  footsteps  of  a  god  he  found  : 

Arms,  arms !'  he  cries :  *  the  swor'l  and  shield  prepftre, 

.nd  send  the  willing  chief,  renewM,  to  war. 

'his  is  no  mortal  work,  no  cure  of  mine, 

(or  art's  eflcct,  but  done  by  hands  divine.* 

.  FCAmCE  (afterwardi  Bp.  of  Rochester). 
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■  CaUigala  remordent, 

JUY.  8aL  It.  rer.  35. 

Chastised,  the  accusation  they  retort. 

T  paper  on  the  club  of  widoivi  has  brouiht  me 
several  letters ;  and,  amon^  the  rest,  a  long  one 
im  Mrs.  President,  as  follows : 

'  SMART  SIR, 

if  Of  J  are  pleased  to  be  very  merrj',  as  yon  i  ma- 
ne, with  us  uridowst  and  >ou  seem  to  ground  your 
tire  on  our  receiving  consolation  so  soon  after 
e  death  of  our  dears,  and  the  number  we  are 
eased  to  admit  for  our  companions  t  but  you 
*ver  reflect  what  husbands  we  have  buried,  and 
m  short  a  sorrow  the  loss  of  them  was  capnble 
r  occasioning.  For  my  own  part,  MrB.Pre!iident 
1  vou  call  me,  mv  first  husband  I  was  married  to 
t  fourteen  by  my  uncle  and  guardian  (as  I  aftt- r< 
ards  discovered)  by  way  of  sale,  for  the  third 
art  of  my  fortune.  This  fellow  looked  upon  me 
)  a  mere  child  he  might  breed  up  after  his  own 
incy :  if  he  kissed  my  chambermaid  before  my 
ace,  I  was  supposed  so  ignorant,  how  could  I 
link  there  was  any  hurt  in  it?  When  he  came 
ome  roaring  drunk  at  five  in  the  morn  ins;,  it  was 
ie  custom  of  all  men  thnt  live  in  the  world.  I 
ras  not  to  see  a  penny  of  money,  for,  poor  thing, 
ow  could  I  manage  it  ?  He  took  a  handsome  cou- 
in  of  his  into  the  house  (as  he  said)  to  be  my  hou&e- 
eeper,  and  to  govern  my  servants ;  for  how  should 
know  how  to  rule  a  family  ?  and  while  she  had 
riiat  money  she  pleased,  which  was  but  reasonable 
or  the  trouble  she  was  at  for  my  good,  I  was  not 

0  be  so  censorious  as  to  dislike  familiarity  and 
kindness  between  near  relations.     I  was  too  great 

1  coward  to  contend,  but  not  so  ignorant  a  child 
obe  thus  imposed  upon*     I  resented  his  contempt 
u  1  ought  to  do,  and  as  most  poor  passive  blinded 
"'ives  do,  till  it  pleased  heaven  to  take  away  ni> 
tyrant,  who  left  me  free  po»se«>sion  of  my  own 
And,  and  a  large  jointure.    My  youth  and  money 
brought  me  many  loven,  and  several  endeavoured 
to  e»(abli8b  ai  interest  in  my  heart  while  my  hus- 
band was  in  his  last  sickness;  the  honourable  Kd- 
irard  M^  ait  fort  was  one  of  the  first  who  addressed 
|Be,  advised  to  it  by  a  cousin  of  his  that  was  my 
lotimate  friend,  and  knew  to  a  p'*nny  what  I  was 
^orth.   Mr.  Waitfort  Is  a  very  agreeable  roan,  and 
^v^ry  body  would  like  him  as  well  as  he  does  him* 
*^'^  if  they  did  oot  plainly  see  that  his  etccem  and 


love  is  all  taken  up,  and  by  such  an  object  as  it  is 
impossible  to  get  the  better  of;  I  mean  himself. 
He  made  no  doubt  of  marrying  me  within  four  or 
five  months,  and  began   to  proceed   with  such  an 
a«>SMred  easy  air,  that  piqtied  my  pride,  not  to  ba- 
niNh  him;  quite  contrary,  out  of  pure  malice,  I 
heard  his  first  declaration  with  so  much  innocent 
surprise,  and  Mushed  so  prettily,  I  perceived   it 
touched  his  very  heart,  and  he  thought  me  the  best- 
naiured  silly  poor  thing  on  earth.    When  a  man 
has  such  a  notion  of  a  woman,  he  loves  her  better 
than  be  thinks  he  does.   T  was  overjoyed  U%  be  thus 
revenged   on  him  for  designing  on  my  fortune  ; 
and,  tinding  it  was  in  my  power  to  make  his  heart 
ache,    I   resolved  to  complete  my  conquest,  and 
entertained  several  other   pretenders.     The  fir>t 
impression  of  my  undesigning  innocence  was  so 
strong  in  his  bead,  he  attributed  all  my  followers 
to  the  inevitable  force  of  my  charms;  aod,  from 
several  blushes  and  side  glances,  concluded  himself 
the  favourite ;  and.  when  I  used  him  like  a  dog  for 
my  diveri^ion,  he  thought  it  was  all  prudence  and 
fear;  and   pitied  the  violence  I  did  my  own  incli- 
nations to  comply  with  ray  friends,  when  I  married 
Sir  Nicholas  Fribble  of  sixty  years  of  age.    You 
know,  sir,  the  case  of  Mrs  Medlar.     I  hope  yon 
would  not  have  had  me  cry  out  my  eyes  for  such  a 
husband.     1  shed  tears  enough  for  my  widowhood 
a  i^eek  after  mv  marriage ;  and  when  he  was  put 
in  his  grave,  reckoning  he  had  been  two  years  dead, 
and  myself  a  widow  of  that  standing,  I   married 
thr«»e  weeks  aftrrwards  John  Stiirdv»  l>q.  his  next 
heir.      I    had    indet*d    some    thoughts  of   taking 
Mr.  Wait  fort,  but  1  found  he  could  stay  ;  and  be- 
sides, he  thought  it  indecent  to  ask  me  to  many 
aicain  till  my  year  was  out ;  so,  privately  resolving 
him  for  my  fourth,  I  took  Mr.  Sturdy  for  the  pre- 
sent.    Would  you  believe  it,  sir,  Mr.  Sturdy  was 
just  five-and-twenty,  about  six  foot  high,  and  the 
stoutest  fox-hunter  in  the  country,  and  1  believe  I 
wished  ten  thousand  times  for  my  old  Fribble  again; 
he  was  following  his  dogs  all  the  day,  and  all  the 
night  keeping  them  up  at  table  with  bini  and  b!s 
companions;  however,  I  think  m\self  obliged  to 
them  for  leading  him  a  chase  in  which  he  broke  his 
nrtk.     Mr.  Waitfort  began  his  addresses  anew; 
and  I  verily  believe  f  had  married  him  now,  but 
thi^re  was  a  young  ofBcer  in  the  guards  that   had 
dehanched  two  or  three  of  my  acquaintance,  and 
I  could  nut  forbear  being  a  little  vain  of  his  court- 
^!iip.     Mr.  Wait  fort  heard  of  it,  and  read  me  such 
an  insolent  lecture  upon  the  condtict  of  women, 
1  married  the  othcer  that  very  day,  out  of  pure 
spite  to  him.     Half  an  hofir  after  I  was  married  [ 
received  a  penitential  letter  from  the  honourable 
Mr.  Kdward  Waitfort,  in  which* he  begged  pardon 
for  his  passion,  as  proceeding  from  the  violence  of 
his  love.     1  triumphed  when  1  read  it,  and  could 
not  help,  out  of  the  pride  of  my  heart,  showing  it 
to  my  new  spouse :  and  we  were  very  merry  toge- 
ther upon  it.    Alas!  my  mirth  lastfd  a  short  time; 
my  young  husband  was  very  much  in  debt  when  I 
married  liiii),  ard  his  first  action  afterwards  was 
to  set  up  a  gilt  chariot  and    six  in  fine  trappings 
before  and  behind,     I  had  married   m  hastily,  1 
had  not  the  prudence  to  reserve  my  estate  in  my 
own  hands;  my  ready  money  was  lost  in  two  nights 
at  the  (iroom-porter^s ;  and  my  diamond  necklace, 
which  was  stole,  f  did  not  know  how,  I  met  in  the 
street  upon  Jenny  Wheedle's  neck.     My  plate  va- 
nished piece  by  piece ;  and  1  had  been  reduced  to 
downright  pewter,  if  ray  officer  bad  not  been  de* 
liciously  killed  in  a  duel,  by  a  fellow  ^hat  had 
cheate4  bim  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  after 
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wards  at  hU  own  rrqocst,  satisfied  bim  and  me 
too,  by  runnin<i:  bim  through  the  body.  Mr.  Wait- 
fort  was  still  in  love,  and  told  me  so  again  ;  and, 
to  prevent  all  fear^of  ill  iua|:e,  be  desired  me  to 
reserve  every  thing  in  my  own  hands:  but  now  my 
acquaintance  began  to  wish  me  joy  of  his  con- 
stancy, my  charms  were  declining,  and  1  could 
not  resist  the  delight  I  took  in  showing  the  young 
flirts  about  town  it  was  yet  in  my  power  to  give 
pain  to  a  man  of  sense  i  this,  and  some  private 
hopes  he  would  hang  himsielf,  and  what  a  glory 
would  it  be  for  me,  and  how  I  should  be  envied, 
made  me  accept  of  being  third  wife  to  my  Lord 
Friday.  I  proposed,  from  my  rank  and  his  estate, 
to  live  in  all  the  joys  of  pride :  but  how  was  I 
mistaken  I  he  was  neither  extravagant,  nor  ill-na- 
tured, nor  debauched.  I  suffered  however  more 
with  him  than  with  all  my  others.  He  was  splenetic. 
I  was  forced  to  sit  whole  days  hearkening  to  his 
imaginary  ails ;  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what 
would  please  him;  what  he  liked  when  the  sun 
sbined  made  bim  sick  when  it  rained  ;  he  had  no 
distemper,  but  lived  in  constant  fear  of  them  all ; 
my  good  genius  dictated  to  me  to  bring  him  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Gruel ;  from  that  day  he  was 
always  contented,  because  he  had  names  for  all 
his  comphiints  I  the  good  doctor  furnished  him  with 
reason  tor  all  his  pains,  and  prescriptions  for  every 
fancy  that  troubled  him ;  in  hot  weather  he  lived 
upon  juleps,  and  let  blood  to  prevent  fevers;  fi'-**n 
it  grew  doudy  he  generally  apprehended  a  con- 
sumption :  to  shorten  the  history  of  this  wretched 
part  of  my  life,  he  ruined  a  good  constitution  by 
endeavouring  to  mend  it;  and  took  several  medi- 
cines, which  iended  in  taking  the  grand  remedy, 
which  cured  both  him  and  me  of  all  our  uneasi- 
nesses. After  his  death  I  did  not  expect  to  hear 
any  more  of  Mr.  Waitfort.  1  knew  he  had  re- 
nounced me  to  all  his  friends,  and  been  very  witty 
upon  my  choice,  which  he  affected  to  talk  of  with 
great  indifferency.  I  gave  over  thinking  of  him, 
being  told  that  he  was  engaged  with  a  pretty  wo- 
man and  a  great  fortune ;  it  vexed  me  a  little,  but 
not  enough  to  make  me  neglect  the  advice  of  my 
cousin  Wishwell,  that  came  to  see  me  the  day  my 
lord  went  into  the  country  with  Russel ;  &he  told 
me  experimentally,  nothing  put  an  unfaithful  lover 
and  a  dear  husband  so  soon  out  of  one's  head  as  a 
oew  one ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  proposed  to  me 
a  kinsman  of  hers.  ^  You  understand  enough  of 
the  world,"  said  she,  *^  to  know  money  is  the  roost 
valuable  consideration ;  he  is  very  rich,  and  I  am 
iure  capnot  live  long ;  he  has  a  cough  that  must 
carry  him  off  soon."  I  knew  afterwards  she  had 
given  the  selfsame  character  of  me  to  bim;  but 
nowever  I  was  so  much  persuaded  by  her,  I  has- 
tened on  the  match  for  fear  be  should  die  before 
the  time  came ;  be  bad  the  same  fears,  and  was  so 
pressing,  I  married  him  in  a  fortnight,  resolving  to 
Keep  it  private  a  fortnight  longer.  During  this 
fortnight  Mr.  Waitfort  came  to  make  me  a  visit :  he 
told  me  be  bad  waited  on  me  sooner,  but  had  thut 
respect  for  me,  he  would  not  interrupt  m^  in  the 
first  day  of  my  affliction  fur  my  dead  lord ;  that, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  1  was  at  liberty  to  make  an- 
other choice,  he  liad  broke  off  a  match  very  advan- 
tageous for  his  fortune,  just  upon  the  point  of  con-, 
elusion,  and  was  forty  times  more  in  love  with  me 
than  ever.  I  never  received  more  plea*iure  in  my 
life  than  from  this  declaration :  but  1  composed 
my  face  to  a  grave  air,  and  said  the  news  of  bis 
engageuiciit  had  touched  me  to  the  heart,  that  in  a 
rnsh  jealous  fit  I  had  married  a  man  I  could  never 
have  thought  on,  if  I  had  not  lost  all  hopes  uf  bim. 


Good-natured  Mr.  Waitfort  had  like  labKvtcra». 
ped  down  dead  at  bearing  this,  bat  weal  fro«  m 
with  snob  an  air  as  plainly  showed  mckeiui  ». 
the  blame  upon  himself,  and  hated  thate  iry.-^ 
that  had  advised  bim  to  the  fatal  appliratiM ;  v 
seemed  as  much  touched  by  my  ai«fortiioe  t«  k< 
own,  for  be  had  not  the  least  doubt  I  wa*  • 


passionately  in  love  with  him.    Tbe  truth  o(  '.• 
story  is,  my  new  husband  gave  me  reason  to  rrp  x 
1  had  not  staid  for  bim ;  be  had  married  me  Cm  . 
money,  and  I  soon  found  he  loved  moeey  tu  .» 
traction ;  there  was  nothing  be  would  Dot  d»  i«  ; ' 
it ;  nothing  he  would  not  suffer  to  prcterve  it;  ;.* 
smallest  expense  kept  him  awake  whole  ni^. 
and  when  he  paid  a  bill,  it  was  with  a»  mas;  lei, 
and  after  as  many  delays,  as  a  man  iloi  csd«« 
the  loss  of  a  limb.    I  heard  aoCbi^g  bat  repft«^- 
for  extravagancy  whatever  I  did.      1  mw  «en 
well  that  he  would  have  starved  me,  bat  for  Ints; 
my  jointures ;  and  he  suffered  agooia  betnees  ot 
grief  of  seeing  me  have  so  good  a  stomach,  ud  l.- 
fear  that,  if  he  made  ne  fast,  it  mig^  ^npixt 
my  health.     I  did  not  doubt  be  wooM  bivebrDtr 
my  heart,  if  I  did  not  break  his,  which  was  alfefl- 
able  by  the  law  of  self-defence.    Hie  war  %^ 
very  easy.    I  resolved  to  spend  as  moch  aootj  m 
I  could ;  and,  before  he  was  awaiv  of  the  unii 
appeared  before  bim  In  a  two  thoawad  pMtk 
diamond  necklace;  he  said  nothing,  butvrsi^- 
etiy  to  his  chamber,  and,  as  it  is  thought,  cobimw^ 
him&elf  with  a  dose  of  opium.     I  behavei  o\t^ 
so  well  upon  the  occasion  that  to  this  da>  I  Udt<v 
he  died  of  an  apoplexy.  Mr.  Waitfort  was  re*j.«.'^ 
not  to  be  too  late  this  time,  and  1  heard  from  ^' 
in  two  days.    1  am  almost  out  of  my  «ierd»  at  i^ 
present  writing,  and  very  doubtfal  whether  I  «*. 
marry  bim  or  no.     1  do  not  think  of  a  sevesih  { ■ 
tbe  ridiculous  reason  you  meotioa,  but  oot  of  f«« 
morality,  that  I  think  so  much  coosuocy^': 
be  rewarded,  though  I  may  oot  do  it  after  all  ^- 
haps.   1  do  not  believe  all  the  unreasooable  oirn 
of  mankind  can  give  a  pretence  why  1  AoaUiu4 
been  constant  to  the  memory  of  aay  of  (br  lV> 
ceased,  or  have  spent  much  time  in  grieriac  f«<  ■  I 
insolent,  insigoi6cant,  negligent,  eitra%apti.^^  , 
netio,  or  covetous  husbaud ;  my  &rsl  imahed  w.  I 
my  second  was  nothing  to  me,  my  thirrf  i^M 
me,  the  fourth  would  have  roioed  ne,  Cfee  fc^« 
tormented  roe,  and  the  sixth  would  hate  »unri 
me.     If  the  other  ladies  yon  aaoie  woaM  IB»  c^ 
111  their  husbands*  pictures  at  length,  yo«  ausW  *• 
they  have  had  as  little  reason  as  nytelf  lo  Isi^  t^^ 
hours  in  weeping  and  wailing.* 


K»  574.    FRIDAY,  JULY  9K  ""• 


Non  pouidenUm  muUa 
Kedc  tftatum  ;  rtdtut  noeupmt 
Notnen  btati,  qui  IM^trmsm 
AiunenAui  aitfi^mur  uti, 
Dutatuque  catlU  pmyperkuk  ftrtt. 

Believe  not  thow  that  Ua^  , 
And  shining  bean*  of  oselCMTure, 
Tiie  only  lorac  or  happlSMi} 

But  ntoer  tbuM  tkac  kmam 

For  what  kind  talc*  beMow, 
And  hare  the  art  to  use  ttic  turn 
Th.it  have  the  geocitnis  «kfll  to 
TIte  hated  weight  of  po^^etty. 

cttca;a 

I  WAS  once  engaged  in  discourse  with  a  R<»  *^ 
about  *  the  great  secret.*     Ai  this  kind  •( 
mean  those  of  ibom  who  are  not  pr»feae< 


•f  V 
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rmin  with  enthusiasm  and  phitftsophy^  it  was  very 
using  to  hear  this  religious  adept  doscantinj^  on  his 
^tended  discovery.  He  talked  of  the  secret  as  of 
pirit  which  lived  within  ao  emerald,  and  con- 
ted  every  thtn|^  that  was  near  it  to  the  hif^best 
'fection  it  is  capable  oft  *  It  g^ives  a  lustre/  siys 
'  to  the  snn,  and  water  to  the  diamond,  f  t  ir- 
liatcs  every  metal,  and  enriches  lead  with  all 
properties  of  gold.  It  heightens  smoiie  into 
ne,  flame  into  light,  and  light  into  glory.*  He 
ther  added,  that  *  a  single  ray  of  it  dissipates 
D,  and  care,  and  melancholy,  from  the  person 
whom  it  falls.  In  short,'  says  he,  *  its  presence 
orally  changes  every  place  into  a  kind  of  hea* 
i.'  After  he  bad  gone  on  for  some  time  in  this 
otelligible  cant,  I  found  that  he  jumbled  nato- 
and  moral  ideas  together  into  the  same  discourse, 
I  !hat  his  great  secret  was  nothing  else  bat  con- 
t. 

this  virtue  does  indeed  produce,  in  some  mea^ 
%  all  those  elTecU  which  the  alcbymist  usually 
ribes  to  what  he  calls  the  philosopher's  stone ; 
1  if  it  does  not  bring  riches,  it  does  the  same 
ig,  by  banishing  the  desire  of  them.  If  it  can- 
remove  the  dibquletodei  arising  out  of  a  man's 
id,  body,  or  fortune,  it  makes  him  easy  under 
ID.  It  has  indeed  a  kindly  iofloeace  on  the  soul 
man,  in  respect  of  every  being  to  whom  he 
Dds  related.  It  extinguishes  all  murmur,  repin- 
:,  and  ingratitude,  towards  that  B<'ing  who  has 
Hted  him  his  part  to  act  in  this  world.  It  de- 
iyi  all  inordinate  ambition,  and  every  tendency 
corruption  with  regard  to  the  community 
erein  he  is  placed.  It  gives  sweetness  to  his 
iversation,  and  a  perpetual  serenity  to  all  his 
'Ughta. 

\muug  the  many  methods  which  might  be  made 
'  of  for  the  acquiring  of  this  virtue,  I  &ball  only 
alion  the  two  following.  First  of  all,  a  man 
«ld  always  consider  how  much  be  has  more  thaa 
wants:  and  secondly,  how  much  more  unhappy 
might  be  than  be  really  is. 
First  of  all,  a  man  should  always  consider  how 
ch  more  he  has  than  he  wants.  1  am  wonder- 
ty  pleased  with  tlie  reply  which  Aristippiis  made 
(>ne  who  condoled  him  upon  the  loss  of  a  farm : 
i^'hy,'  said  he,  *  I  have  three  farms  still,  and  you 
re  but  one ;  so-tbat  I  ougiit  rather  to  be  afflicted 
you  than  you  for  me.'   On  the  contrary,  foolish 

0  are  more  apt  to  consider  what  they  have  lost 
A  what  they  passc»s;  and  to  fix  their  eyes  upon 
«e  who  are  richer  than  themselves,  rather  than 
those  who  are  under  greater  diflkulties.  All 
ival  pleasures  and  conveniences  of  Iffe  lie  in  a 

"row  compass  I  but  it  is  the  humour  of  mankind 
be  always  looking  forward,  and  straUiiog  after 
i  who  has  got  the  start  of  them  in  wealth  and 
lonr.  Fpr  this  reason,  as  there  are  none  cao  be 
»perly  called  rich  who  have  not  more  than  they 
At,  there  are  few  rich  men  in  any  of  the  politer 
tions  but  among  the  middle  sort  of  people,  who 
^  their  wishes  within  their  fortunes,  and  have 
re  wealth  than  they  know  how  to  enjoy.  Per- 
»  of  a  higher  rank  live  In  a  kind  of  splendid 
verty,  and  are  perpetually  wanting,  because,  in- 
ad  of  acqoiescii^  in  the  solid  pleasures  of  life, 
y  endeavour  to  CHitvie  one  another  in  shadows 
i  appeanuices.  Men  of  seove  have  at  all  times 
leld  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth  this  silly  game 
t  is  playing  over  their  heads,  and,  by  cootract- 
:  their  desires,  ei\joy  all  that  secret  satisfaction 
ich  others  are  always  in  quest  of.    The  truth  is, 

1  ridiculous  chase  after  imaginary  pleasures  can- 
^  be  sufficiently  exposed,  as  it  is  the  great  source 


of  those  evi»s  which  generally  dndo  a  aation<  Let 
a  man's  estate  be  what  it  will,  he  is  a  poor  roan  if 
he  does  not  live  within  it,  and  natorallv  sets  him* 
self  to  sale  to  any  one  that  can  give  him  his  price^ 
When  Pittacns,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  who 
had  left  him  a  good  estate,  was  offered  a  great  sum 
of  money  by  the  King  of  Lydia,  he  thanked  him 
for  his  kindness,  but  told  him  be  had  already  more 
by  half  than  be  knew  what  to  do  with.  In  short, 
content  is  equivalent  to  wealth,  and  luxury  to  po" 
vertyi  or,  to  give  the  thought  a  more  ai^recablo 
torn,  *  Content  is  natural  wealth,'  says  Socrates ; 
to  which  I  shall  add, '  Luxury  is  artiticial  poverty.' 
I  shall  therefore  recommend  to  the  consideration 
of  those  who  are  always  aiming  after  superfluous 
and  imaginary  enjoymt'nts,  and  will  not  be  at  the 
trouble  of  contracting  their  desires,  an  excellent 
saying  of  Bion  the  philoitopber;  namely,  "tlmt  '  no 
man  has  so  much  care  as  he  who  endeavours  after 
the  most  toppiness,' 

In  the  second  place,  every  one  ought  to  reflect 
bow  much  more  unhappy  he  might  be  than  he 
really  is.  The  former  consideration  took  in  all 
those  who  are  fufficiently  provided  with  the  moaQt 
to  make  themselves  easy  i  this  regards  such  as  ac- 
tually lie  under  some  pre.«iure  or  misfortune.  These 
may  receive  great  alleviation  from  such  a  compa- 
rison as  the  unhappy  person  may  make  between 
himself  and  others,  or  between  the  misfortune 
which  he  suffers,  and  greater  misfor^oaes  which 
might  have  befiillen  him. 

I  like  the  story  of  the  honest  Dutchman,  who, 
upon  breaking  his  leg  by  a  fall  from  the  mainmast, 
told  the  standers-by,  it  was  a  great  mercy  that  it 
was  not  his  neck.  To  which,  since  I  am  got  into 
quotations,  give  me  leave  to  add  the  saying  of  aa 
old  philosopher,  who,  after  having  invited  some  of 
his  friends  to  dine  with  him,  was  rufiled  by  hit 
wife  that  came  into  the  room  in  a  passion,  and 
threw  down  the  table  that  stood  before  themt 
*  Every  one,'  says  he,  *  has  hu  calamity,  and  he  It 
a  happy  man  that  has  no  greater  than  this.'  Wa 
find  an  instance  to  the  same  purpose  in  the  life  of 
Doctor  Hammond,  written  by  Bishop  Felt.  Aa 
this  good  man  was  troubled  with  a  complication 
of  distempers,  when  be  had  the  gout  upon  him  he 
used  to  thank  God  that  it  was  not  the  stone,  and 
when  he  had  the  stone,  that  be  had  net  both  these 
distempers  on  him  at  the  same  time. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  essay  without  observing, 
that  there  was  never  any  system  besides  that  of 
Christianity,  which  could  efltectnaUy  produce  in  the 
mind  of  man  the  virtue  I  have  been  hitherto  speak- 
ing of.  In  order  to  make  ns  content  with  our  pre- 
sent condition,  many  of  the  present  philosophers 
tell  ns  that  our  discontent  only  hurts  ourselves, 
without  being  able  to  make  any  alteration  in  our 
circnmstanccft;  others,  that  whatever  evil  befals  us 
is  derived  lo  us  by  a  fatal  necessity,  to  which  the 
gods  themselves  are  subject;  while  othen  very 
gravely  tell  the  aian  who  is  miserable,  that  it  is 
neeersary  he  should  be  so  to  keep  up  the  harmony 
of  the  universe,  and  that  the  scheme  of  Providence 
wonld  be  troubled  and  perverted  were  he  other- 
wise. These,  and  the  like  considerations,  rather 
silence  than  satisfy  a  man.  They  may  show  him 
that  his  discontent  Is  onreasonable,  but  are  by  no 
means  sulBcient  to  relieve  it.  They  rather  give 
despair  than  consolation.  In  a  wcrd,  a  man  might 
reply  to  one  of  these  comforters,  as  Augustus  did 
to  his  friend  who  advised  him  not  to  grieve  for  the 
death  of  a  person  whom  he  loved,  because  his 
grie( could  not  fetch  him  again:  *  ft  is  for  that  very 
reason,'  said  the  emperor,  *  that  I  grieve.' 
4  Y 
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Od  the  contrary,  relii^ion  bran  a  more  tender 
ref^rd  to  human  nature.  It  prescribes  to  every 
miserable  man  the  means  of  bettering  his  condi- 
tion I  nay,  it  shows  him  that  the  bearing  of  bis 
afflictions  as  he  ought  to  do  will  naturally  end  in 
the  removal  of  them :  it  makes  him  easy  here,  be- 
cause it  can  make  him  happy  hereafter. 

Upon  the  whole,  a  contented  mind  is  the  great- 
est blessing  a  man  can  enjoy  in  this  world  i  and  if 
in  the  present  life  his  happiness  arises  from  the 
subduing  of  his  desires,  it  will  arise  in  the  next 
A-om  the  gratification  of  them. 


ADDISON. 
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■Nee  morti  esse  locum • 


VIRG.  Georg.  iv.  ver.  226. 

No  room  is  If  ft  for  death. 

DRYDEN. 

A  LEWD  young  fellow  seeing  an  aged  hermit  go 
by  him  barefoot,  *  Father,'  says  he,  •  you  are  in 
a  very  nilserable  condition  if  there  is  not  another 
world.'—*  True,  son,*  said  the  hermit,  *  but  what 
is  thy  condition  if  there  is?'  Man  is  a  creature 
designed  for  two  different  states  of  being,  or  ra- 
ther for  two  different  lives.  His  first  life  is  short 
and  transient;  his  second  permanent  and  lasting. 
The  qaestioo  we  are  all  concerned  in  is  this,  in 
which  of  those  two  lives  it  is  our  chief  interest  to 
make  ourselves  happy  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  whe- 
ther we  should  endeavoor  to  secure  to  ouneives 
the  pleasures  and  gratifications  of  a  life  which  is 
uncertain  and  precarious,  and  at  its  utmost  length 
of  a  very  inconsiderable  duration ;  or  to  secure  to 
ourselves  the  pleasures  of  a  life  which  is  fixed  and 
settled,  and  will  never  end.  Every  man,  upon  the 
iret  bearing  of  this  question,  knows  very  well 
which  side  of  it  he  ought  to  close  with.  But  how- 
ever right  we  are  in  theory,  it  is  plain  that  in 
practice  we  adhere  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  make  provisions  for  this  life  as  though 
It  were  never  to  have  an  end,  and  for  the  other  life 
as  though  it  were  never  to  have  a  beginning. 

Should  a  spirit  of  superior  rank,  who  is  a 
stranger  to  human  nature,  accidentally  light  upon 
the  earth,  and  take  a  survey  of  its  inhabitants; 
what  would  bis  notions  of  us  be?  Would  not  he 
think  that  we  are  a  species  of  beings  made  for 
quite  different  ends  and  purposes  than  what  we 
really  are?  Must  not  he  inuigine  that  we  were 
placed  in  this  world  to  get  riches  and  honours? 
Would  not  he  tbink  that  it  was  our  duly  to  toil 
mfter  wealth,  and  station,  and  title?  Nay,  would 
not  he  believe  we  were  forbidden  poverty  by 
threats  of  eternal  punishment,  and  enjoined  to  pur- 
sue our  pleasures  under  pain  of  damnation  ?  He 
-would  certainly  imagine  that  we  were  influenced 
'l>y  a  scheme  of  duties  quite  opposite  to  those  which 
are  indeed  prescribed,  to  us.  And  truly,  according 
to  such  an  imagination,  he  must  conclude  that  we 
are  a  species  of  the  most  obedient  creatures  in  the 
universe;  that  we  are  constant  to  our  duty;  and 
that  we  keep  a  steady  eye  on  the  end  for  which 
we  were  sent  hither. 

But  how  great  would  be  his  astonishment  when 
he  learned  that  we  were  beings  not  designed  to 
exist  in  this  worid  above  threescore  and  ten  years, 
and  that  the  greatest  part  of  this  busy  species  fall 
.short  even  of  that  age !  How  would  he  be  lost  in 
horror  aad  adainitien,  irhen  ha  shauld  know  that 


this  set  of  creatures,  who  lay  oat  all  their  -r 
vour^for  this  life,  which  scarce  descnn  tkt  - 
of  eiistence;  when,  1  say,  be  should  ksov 
(bis  set  of  creatures  are  to  eiist  to  all  etrrr- 
another  life,  for  which  they  make  no  prrpan: 
Nothing  can  be  a  greater  dia^grace  to  reatos.  - 
that  men,  who  are  persuaded  of  these  two  4if'  - 
states  of  being,  should  be  perpetaally  esiplo>  -. 
providing  for  a  life  of  threescore  and  let  v.". 
and  neglecting  to  make  provisioo  for  that « 
after  many  myriads  of  years  will  be  still  utv,  a 
still  beginning;  especially  when  weoossidfTi 
our  endeavours  for  making  (purselvet  great,  e-  '* 
or  honourable,  or  whatever  else  we  place  cm  k^ 
piness  in,  may  after  all  prove  ansaccesrfal;  «r^ 
as,  if  we  constantly  and  siocerely  eadeavr.*  • 
make  ourselves  happy  in  the  other  life,  we  irr-rj 
that  our  endeavonra  will  succeed,  aad  that  »r  4-1 
not  be  disappointed  of  our  hope.  I 

The  following  question  b  started  by  one  ef^ 
schoolmen.  Supposing  the  whole  body  of  ik<n 
were  a  great  ball  or  mass  of  the  finest  Mad.  J 
that  a  single  grain  or  particle  of  this  tud  ^ 
be  annihilated  every  thousand  yean?  $<p^ 
then  that  you  bad  it  in  your  choice  to  be  ta-j 
all  the  while  this  prodigious  mass  of  sand  m^rj^ 
suming  by  this  tJow  method  till  there  *»  »- 
grain  of  it  left,  on  condition  yoo  were  to  br  xl 
serable  for  ever  after?  Or,  sapponng  ite '^ 
might  be  happy  for  ever  after  on  coadititt  t^ 
would  be  miserable  till  the  whole  attss  of  'M 
were  thus  annihilated  at  the  rate  of  oae  <asd  i  j 
thousand  years :  which  of  these  two  ca*es  n^ 
you  make  your  choice  ? 

It  must  be  confessed  in  this 
sands  of  years  are  to  the  imaglnatioa  as  a  tit' H 
eternity,  though  in  reality  they  do  aoi  ba^*j 
great  a  proportion  to  that  duratioo  »Mcl  - 
follow  them,  as  an  unit  does  to  the  grrsievt  cr 
ber  which  you  can  pot  together  ia  figva.  «J 
one  of  those  sands  to  the  supposed  he»p.  iH^ 
therefore  tells  us,  without  aay  naaacr  of  >^ 
tion,  which  would  be  the  better  part  ia  tkiA  ck^ 
However,  as  I  have  before  iacianted,  «r  nw 
might  in  such  a  case  be  so  overset  by  the  ims^ 
tion  su  to  dbpose  some  persons  to  sink  nier  i 
consideration  of  the  great  length  of  the  irv>n 
of  this  duration,  and  of  the  great  dataare  t^  nri 
second  duration  which  is  to  saccecd  it.  TV  b*«i 
I  say,  might  give  itself  up  to  that  happian  *'i 
h  at  hand,  considering  that  it  is  so  vm  snr.n 
that  it  would  last  so  very  long.  Bmf  «he«  ''! 
choice  we  actually  have  before  us  it  this  vh* 
we  will  choose  to  be  happy  for  the  spac*  «^*^ 
threescore  and  ten,  nay,  perhaps  of 
or  ten  years,  I  mightsay  of  oolyadaytf 
and  miserable  to  all  eternity  ?  or,  oa  the 
miserable  for  that  short  Ictui  of  ycsn,  aad  la 
for  a- whole  eteraity :  what  words  are 
express  that  folly  and  want  of  < 
in  such  a  ease  makes  a  wraag  choice? 

I  here  put  the  ease  even  at  the  wsffC  ^  <".' 
posing,  what  seldom  happens  that  s  cmt* 
virtue  makes  us  miserable  ia  this  Kfe:  h«  •" ' 
suppose,  as  it  generally  happeasthsi  v«v«-- 
make  us  more  happy  evea  la  iMs  afr  ttas  •  •  - 
trary  course  of  vice',  how  ei 
mire  the  stupidity  or  madocas  of 
are  aq>able  of  niaking  so  absurd  a 

Every  wise  man  therefore  wiM 
only  as  it  may  caadace  lo  the      ..      _ 
other,  and  cheerfally  sacrifice  the  p^'^^  * ' 
few  years  to  those  af  aa  rCcraicy. 

aDDISON. 
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yitor  in  advcnum;  nee  me,  qui  ctetera,  vincU 
IfftjiCliuf;  et  rapido  contrariuH  eiehor  orhi. 

UVID.  Met.  1.  ii.  ▼«•.  7f. 

X  steer  against  their  motions,  nor  am  I 
Borne  back  by  all  the  current  of  the  sky. 

ADDISON. 

tcif  RMBBR  a  yonn|r  man  of  very  lively  partSt  and 
a  sprig^htly  turn  in  conversation,  who  bad  only 
e  faulty  whicb  was  an  inordinate  desire  of  ap- 
aring  fashionable.  This  ran  him  into  many 
lourSfOnd  consequently  into  many  distempers.  He 
ier  went  to  bed  till  tvro  o'clock  in  tbe  morning, 
cause  he  would  not  be  a  queer  fellow;  and  was 
ery  now  and  tben  knocked  down  by  a  constable, 
signalize  his  vivacity.  He  was  initiated  into 
If  a  dozen  dabs  before  he  was  ooe-and-twenty; 
d  so  improved  in  them  his  natural  gaiety  of  lem* 
r,  that  you  might  frequently  trace  him  to  hi« 
iging  by  a  range  of  broken  windows,  and  other 
s  like  monoments  of  wit  and  gallantry.  To  be 
>rt,  after  having  fully  established  his  reputation 
being  a  very  agreeable  rake,  he  died  of  old  age 
ft  ve-and-t  wenty. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  which  betrays  a  man 
to  so  many  errors  and  inconveniences  as  the  de- 
«  of  not  appearing  singular;  for  which  reason  it 
very  necessary  to  form  a  right  idea  of  singula^ 
ty,  that  we  may  know  when  it  is  laudable,  and 
ben  it  is  ▼icioos. 

In  the  first  place  every  man  of  sense  will  hgree 
ith  me,  that  singularity  if  laudable  when,  in  con- 
adictioo  to  a  multitude,  it  adheres  to  the  dictates 
'  conscience,  morality,  siad  honour.  In  these  cases 
e  ought  to  consider  that  it  is  not  custom,  but 
ity,  which  is  the  rule  of  action;  and  that  we 
oald  be  only  so  far  sociable,  as  we  are  reason- 
>le  creatures.  Truth  is  never  the  less  so  for  not 
Ping  attended  to :  and  it  is  the  nature  of  actions, 
X  the  number  of  actors,  by  whicb  we  ought  to 
gulate  our  behaviour.  Singularity  in  concerns 
fthis  kind  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  heroic  bravery, 
I  which  a  man  leaves  the  sprcies  only  as  he  soars 
l>ove  it.  What  greater  instance  can  there  be  of 
weak  and  pusillanimous  temper  than  for  a  man 
»  pass  his  whole  life  in  opposition  to  his  own  sen- 
tDeots  ?  or  not  to  dare  to  be  what  he  thinks  he 
i^i  to  be? 

Singularity,  therefore,  is  only  ▼icioos  when  it 
takes  men  act  contrary  to  reason,  or  when  it  puts 
lem  upoo  distinguishing  themselves  by  trifles.  As 
^r  the  first  uf  these,  who  are  singular  in  any  thing 
NU  is  irreligious,  immoral,  or  dishonourable,  I  be- 
cve  every  one  will  easily  give  them  up.  I  shall 
^erefore  speak  of  those  only  who  are  remarkable 
>r  their  singularity  in  things  of  no  importance; 
)  in  drew,  behaviour,  conversation,  and  all  the 
ttle  intercourses  of  life.  In  these  cases  there  is  a 
prtain  deference  due  to  custom;  and,  notwith- 
^nding  there  may  be  a  colour  of  reason  to  de- 
late from  the  multitude  in  some  particulars,  a 
i^n  ought  to  sacrifice  bis  private  inclinations  and 
pinions  to  the  practice  of  tbe  public.  It  must  be 
oofessed  that  good  sense  often  makes  an  humor- 
al; but  then  it  unqualifies  him  for  being  of  any 
loment  in  the  world,  and  renders  him  ridicoloiu 
^  persons  of  a  much  inferior  understanding. 

I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  in  the  north  of 
^{land,  who  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
ooliih  singularity.    He  bad  laia  it  down  as  a  rule 


within  himself,  to  act  in  the  most  indifi*erent  parts 
of  life  according  to  the  most  abstracted  notions 
of  reason  and  good  sense,  without  any  regard  to 
fashion  or  example.  This  humour  broke  Aut  at 
first  in  many  little  oddneitses:  he  had  never  any 
stated  hours  for  his  dinner,  supper,  or  sleep;  be- 
cause, baid  he,  we  ought  to  attend  the  calb  of  na- 
ture, and  not  set  our  appetites  to  our  meals,  but 
bring  our  meals  to  our  appetites.  In  his  conversa- 
tion with  country  gentlemen  he  would  not  maka 
use  of  a  phrase  that  was  not  strictly  true :  he 
never  told  any  of  them  that  he  was  his  bumble 
servant,  but  that  he  was  his  well-wisher,  and  would 
rather  be  thought  a  malcontent  than  drink  the 
king^s  health  when  he  was  not  dry.  He  would 
thrust  his  head  out  of  bis  chamber  window  every 
morning,  and,  after  having  gaped  for .  fresh  air 
about  half  an  hour,  repeat  fifty  verses  as  loud  as 
he  could  bawl  them,  for  tbe  benefit  of  bis  lungs; 
to  which  end  he  generally  took  them  out  of  Homer; 
the  Greek  tongue,  especially  in  that  author,  being 
more  deep  and  sonorous,  and  more  conducive  to 
expectoration  than  any  other.  He  had  many  other 
particularities,  for  which  he  gave  sound  and  philo- 
sophical reasons.  As  this  humour  still  grew  opoa 
him,  he  chose  to  wear  a  turban  instead  of  a  peri- 
wig; concluding  very  justly  that  a  bandage  of 
clean  linen  about  his  head  was  much  more  wholes- 
some,  as  well  as  cleanly,  than  the  caul  of  a  wig. 
which  is  soiled  witb  frequent  perspirations.  He 
afterwards  judiciously  observed,  that  the  many 
ligatures  in  our  English  dress  must  naturally  check 
the  circulation  of  the  blood;  for  which  reason  he 
made  his  breeches  and  his  doublet  of  one  continued 
piece  of  cloth,  after  the  manner  of  the  hussars.  In 
short,  by  following  the  pure  dictates  of  reason,  he 
at  length  departed  so  much  from  the  rest  of  hij 
countrymen,  and  indeed  from  his.  whole  species, 
that  his  friends  would  have  clapped  him  into  Bedr 
lam,  and  have  begged  his  estate;  but* the  judges 
being  informed  that  he  did  no  luirm,  contented 
himself  with  issuing  out  a  commission  of  lunacy 
against  him,  and  putting  his  estate  into  tbe  hands 
of  proper  guardians. 

'i*he  fate  of  this  philosopher  puts  me  in  mind  of 
a  remark  in  Monsieur  Fontenelle's  Dialogues  of 
the  Dead.  *  Tbe  ambitious  and  the  covetous,'  says 
he,  '  are  madmen  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
much  as  those  who  are  shut  up  in  dark  rooms;  but 
they  have  the  good  luck  to  have  numbers  on  their 
side;  whereas  tbe  frenzy  of  />ne  who  is  given  up 
for  a  lunatic  is  a  pbrenzy  Aors  d'eeuvre;"  that  is, 
in  other  words,  something  which  is  singular  in  its 
kind,  and  does  not  fall  in  witb  tbe  madness  of  a 
multitude. 

The  subject  of  this  essay  was  occasioned  by  a 
letter  which  I  received  not  long  since,  and  which, 
for  want  of  room  at  present,  I  shall  insert  in  Taf( 
next  paper. 

ADDISON. 
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Hoc  tolerabilCt  ti  non 


£t/Urere  incipias- 


JW.  Sftt  ▼!.  Tcr.  613. 


This  miglit  be  borne  with,  if  you  did  not  rare. 

The  letter  mentioned  in  my  last  paper  »  ai  fol- 
lows: 

'  SIR, 

'  Yon  have  so  lately  decried  that  eastern,  too  much 
in  use  amoD^fit  most  people  of  malting  themselves 
the  subjects  of  their  writings  and  conversation,  that 
I  hAd  some  ditliculty  to  persuade  myself  to  give 
you  this  trouble,  till  I  had  considered  that  thoagfa 
I  should  speak  in  the  Qrst  person,  yet  I  could  not 
be  justly  charged  with  vanity,  since  I  shall  not  add 
my  name ;  as  also,  because  what  1  shall  write,  will 
jnot,  to  say  the  best,  redonnd  to  my  praise ;  but  is 
only  designed  to  remove  a  prejudice  conceived 
gainst  me,  as  I  hope  with  very  little  foundation. 
My  short  history  is  this. 

*■  I  have  lived  for  some  years  last  past  altogether 
in  London,  till  about  a  month  ago  an  acquaintance 
of  mine,  for  whom  I  have  done  some  small  ser- 
vices in  town,  invited  me  to  pass  part  of  the  sum- 
mer with  him  at  his  house  in  the  coantry,  I  ac- 
cepted his  invitation,  and  found  a  very  hearty  wel- 
come. My  friend,  an  honest  plain  man,  not  being 
Hualified  to  pass  away  his  time  without  the  reliefs 
pf  business,  has  grafted  the  farmer  upon  the  gen- 
tleman, aad  brought  himself  to  submit  even  to  the 
servile  parts  of  that  employment,  such  as  inspect- 
ing bii  plough,  and  the  like.  This  necessarily 
lakes  up  some  of  bis  hours  every  dayt  and,  as  I 
)iave  no  relish  for  such  diversions,  I  used  at  these 
times  to  retire  either  to  my  chamber,  or  a  shady 
walk  near  the  house,  and  entertain  myself  with 
some  agreeable  author.  Now,  you  must  know,  Mr. 
Spectator,  that  when  1  read,  especially  if  it  be 
poetry,  it  is  very  nsnal  with  me,  when  1  meet  with 
any  passage  or  expression  which  strikes  me  much, 
to  pronounce  it  aloud,  with  that  tone  of  the  voice 
which  I  think  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  there 
expressed!  and  to  this  I  generally  add  some  mo- 
tion or  action  of  the  body.  It  was  not. long  before 
I  was  observed  by  vorae  of  the  family  in  one  of 
these  heroic  fits,  who  thereupon  received  impres- 
sions very  much  to  my  disadvantage.  This  however 
I  did  not  soon  discover,  nor  should  have  done  pro- 
bably, bad  it  not  been  for  the  following  accident. 
I  had  one  day  shut  myself  up  in  my  chamber,  and 
was  very  deeply  engaged  in  the  second  book  of 
Milton's  Paradise  LMt,  I  walked  to  and  f^o  with 
|he  book  in  my  hand ;  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  I 
fear  I  made  no  little  noise ;  when,  presently  com- 
ing to  the  fQllQwing  lines : 
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the  key-bole.    To  be  short,  after  tMi  adv 
easily  observed  that  great  part  of  tbe 
cially  the  women  and  children,  UmI 
with  some  apprehensions  of  feaci  aad  mj  I 
himself,  though  he  still  contimtef  lib  ctvilibn- 
me,  did  not  seem  altogether  easy :  I  to«k  m  • 
that  the  butler  was  never  aflter  this  accidr.: ' 
dered  to  leave  the  bottle  upoo  the  tabk  i 
dinner.    Add  to  this,  that  I  freqoevtly  werw 
the  servants  mention  me  by  the  name  of  * « 
crazed  gentleman,  the  gentleman  a  little  tee- 
the mad  Liondoner,  and  the  like.    This  maidr  • 
think  it  high  time  for  me  to  shift  my  qaartat,  »i- 
I  resolved  to  do  the  first  bandsoiae  oppartn^ 
and  was  confirmed  in  this  retolocHNi  by  a  y^ 
lady  in  the  neighbooriiood  who  freqaenily  i«*^. 
us,  and  who  one  day,  after  ha^lAg  keaid  iH  * 
fine  things  I  was  able  to  say,  was  pleased  «ie  t 
scornful  smile  to  bid  me  **  go  to  ateep.** 

*  llie  first  minute  I  got  to  say  lodgiogs  ic  mi 
I  set  pen  to  paper  to  desire  yoar  ivpiaMMi,  wht^ 
upon  tbe  evidence  before  yoa,  I  am  mad  m  m 
I  can  bring  certificates  that  I  l>chsive  mp^  » 
berly  before  company,  and  1  hope  there  i»  a<  a; 
some  merit  in  withdrawing  to  be  mad,  UtA  •« 
sir,  I  am  contented  to  be  esteeased  a  little 
as  the  phrase  is,  but  should  be  aarry  to  he 
than  my  neighbours;  therefore,  pray  let  me ^9 
much  in  my  senses  as  yoa  can  afford.  1  ksot  I 
could  bring  yoanelf  as  aa  Instaace  of  a  av  v^ 
has  confessed  talking  to  himself;  hot  jitmn^t 
particular  case  and  cannot  jaatify  me,  wha  is« 
not  kept  silence  any  part  of  ny  life.  Wte  1 1 
should  own  myself  in  love?   YfNi  koow  lorro^ 

always  allowed  the  comfort  of  aoUloqiiv. 

But  I  will  say  no  more  upoo  this  siil^iecl,  brckr 
I  have  long  since  observed  tbe  ready  ««v  t» ' 
thought  mad  is  to  contend  that  yon  are  aM  *v  • 
we  generally  conclude  that  man  draak  who  ua 
pains  to  be  thought  sober,  t  will  therrforc  k»' 
myself  to  your  detenninalioa  {  iMst  am  t^  ■*' 
desiroos  to  be  thought  in  my  senses,  that  it  bi>  '' 
no  discredit  to  yoa  when  1  assnre  yoa  tkat  1  hr 
always  been  very  much 


t* 


■On  a  sudden  open  fly, 


With  impetuou*  recoil  .ind  jarring  sound, 
Tta'  infernal  door*,  and  on  thtir  hinge*  grate 
fiarsb  thundff,  kc" 

I  in  great  transport  threw  open  the  door  of  my 
phamber,  and  found  the  greatest  part  of  the  family 
Standing  on  the  outsiUe  in  a  very  great  consiterna- 
tlpn,  1  was  in  np  less  confusion,  and  begged  par- 
don for  having  disturbed  them;  addressing  myself 
particnlarly  to  comfort  one  of  the  children  who 
Received  an  unlucky  fall  in  this  action,  while  he 
Ifai  too  intenMy  surveying  my  meditations,  throogh 


•ti. 


*  P.  S.  If  1  must  be  mad,  1  de»lre  the  joosg  l<  - 
may  beiicve  it  is  for  her.' 

*  The  humbk  PeiUion  of  Join  a  Noka  mai  JM  t 

*  Showeth, 

•  That  your  petitioperi  have  haA  csascs  drp?«.'  -* 
in  Westmlnster^iall  above  five  hmsdred  ^can.  i^ 
that  we  despair  of  ever  seeiag  them  hmfii  **  '" 
issue ;  that  your  petitiqoen  have  not  bcca  ientfr. 
in  these  lawsuits  out  of  any  lili 
own,  but  by  the  instigation  of 
that  the  youog  Iaw3rers  in  oar  inns  of 
tinnally  setting  us  together  by  the  eanw  aM  *^ 
they  do  us  no  hurt,  because  they  plead  fcr  a  p>^ 
oat  a  fee;  that  maay  of  tbe  gjmdtmtm  9i^f 
have  no  other  clients  in  tbe  world  hcmdc*  » ^** 
that  when  they  have  nothing  dse  la  do  tkrr  *^ 
tts.plaintifls  and  defendants,  thoagh  iho 
never  retained  by  any  of  n»i  that  ihry 
condemn,  or  acquit  as,  withont  any 
gard  to  our  reputations  and  food 
worlds    Yoar  petitiouers  therefore^  heiac  ^^ 
unto  encoomged  by  the  favoorable  raerpttas  •«* 
you  lately  gave  to  oar  kinsman  Blanfc,  ^^* 
pray  that  yoa  will  pot  aa  cod  Co  the  caanw^  " 
which  have  been  ko  loag  dependiag  hei«*^  * 
your  Mid  peUtionen,  and  that  omtiakj^"^ 
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ndare  from  generation  to  generation;  it  being 
Mir  rcsolotion  to  live  liereafter  as  it  becomelb  men 
if  peaceable  ditpositioni. 
'  And  your  peti(ionerB,«ai  in  duty  bonnd,  stiall 
ver  pray,  &c/  •#• 
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E/fuefcrit  hvmana  in  corpora  trantit, 

Inquejeras  natter 

OVID.  Met  1.  xr.  vcr.  157. 

Th»  unbodi«><I  spirit  6ies 

And  kMlges  vrtiere  it  lights  iti  man  or  beast. 

URYDEN. 


Phere  has  been  very  great  reason,  on  several  ac- 
ounls,  fur  the  learned  world  to  endeavour  at  set- 
ling  what  it  was  that  might  be  said  to  compose 
personal  identity. 

Mr.  Loclce,  after  having  premised  that  the  word 
«n>oo  properly  signifies  a  thinliing  intelligent  be- 
Dg  thai  has  reason  and  reliection,  and  can  cuns:der 
tself  as  itself,  concludes,  that  it  la  consciousness 
lone,  and  not  an  identity  of  substance,  which 
lakes  thib  personal  identity  of  sameness.  *  Had  1 
be  same  consciouinesb,'  sa}s  that  author,  '  that  1 
sw  the  arlL  and  Noah's  Hood,  as  that  I  saw  an 
verflowiogof  the  Thames  last  winter;  or  as  that 

now  write^  1  could  no  more  doubt  that  I  who 
rrite  this  now,  that  saw  the  Thames  overflow  last 
IT  inter,  and  that  viewed  the  flood  at  (he  general 
eluge,  was  the  same  self,  place  that  self  in  what 
ibstance  you  please,  than  that  I  who  write  this 
m  the  same  myself  now  while  I  write,  whether  1 
onsist  of  all  tiie  same  substance,  material  or  im- 
laterial,  or  uo,  that  1  was  yesterday;  for  as  to 
Ills  point  of  being  the  same  self,  it  matters  not 
rhether  this  present  self  be  made  up  of  the  same 
r  other  substances.* 

1  was  mightily  pleased  withastory  in  some  mca- 
nre  applicable  to  this  piece  of  philosophy,  which 

read  the  other  day  in  the  Persian  Talcs,  as  they 
re  lately  very  well  translated  by  Mr.  Philips;  and 
nib  an  abridgment  whereof  1  siiall  here  present 
ly  readers. 

I  shall  only  premise  that  these  stories  are  writ 
fter  the  eastern  manner,  but  somewhat  more  cor- 
;ct. 

*  Fadlallah,  a  prince  of  great  virtue,  succeeded 
is  father  Bin  Ortoc,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mousel. 
le  reigned  over  his  faithful  subjects  for  some  time, 
nd  lived  in  great  happiness  with  his  beauteOuS 
oo»ort  Queen  ^mroude,  when  there  appeared  at 
is  court  a  young  dervU  of  so  lively  and  eniertain- 
ig  a  turn  of  wit,  as  woo  upon  tiie  allections  of 
irery  one  he  conversed  with.  His  reputation  grew 
»  fit^c  every  day,  that  it  at  last  raised  a  curiosity 
I  tlie  prince  himself  to  see  and  tilk,  with  him.  He 
id  so  s  and,  far  from  finding  that  common  fame 
id  dattered  him,  he  was  soon  convinced  that  every 
liii^  he  had  heard  of  him  fell  short  of  the  truth. 

^  Fad.alliih  immediately  lost  all  maimer  of  relish 
>r  the  conversation  of  other  men  ;  and,  as  he  was 
very  day  more  and  more  satistied  of  the  abilities 
f  this  stranger,  offered  him  the  first  posts  In  his 
ingdoni.  The  young  dervis,  after  having  thanked 
irn  with  a  very  singular  modesty,  desired  to  be 
Kciued,  as  having  imuie  a  vow  never  to  accept  of 
ly  employment,  and  preferring  a  free  and  inde- 
cndent  state  of  life  to  all  other  conditions. 

*  The  king  was  ioAnitdy  charmed  with  so  great 
B  ezaiople  of  moderation  i  and  though  he  coold 
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not  get  bim  to  engage  la  m  life  of  hndfiev,  made 
him  however  his  chief  companion  and  first  fa- 
vourite. 

'  As  they  were  one  day  hunting  together,  and 
happened  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
company,  the  dervis  entertained  Fadlallah  with  ao 
accovnt  of  his  travels  and  adventures.  After  hav- 
ing related  to  him  several  curiosities  which  he  bad 
seen  in  the  Indies,  **  It  was  in  this  place,*'  says  he, 
**  that  I  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  an  old 
brachman,  wh6  was  skilled  in  the  most  hidden 
powers  of  nature :  he  died  within  my  arms,  and 
with  his  parting  breath  communicated  to  me  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  bis  secrets,  on  condition  1 
should  never  reveal  it  to  any  man."  The  king  im* 
mediately,  reflecting  on  his  young  favoiurite*s  hav- 
ing refused  the  late  offers  of  greatness  he  had  made 
him,  told  him  he  presumed  it  was  the  power  of 
making  gold.  "  No,  sir,"  says  the  dervis,  **  it  is 
somewhat  more  wonderful  than  that ;  it  is  the  power 
of  reanimating  a  dead  body,  by  flinging  my  own 
soul  into  it.** 

'  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  a  doc  came  bound- 
ing by  them,  and  the  king,  who  had  his  bow  ready, 
shot  her  through  the  heart ;  telling  the  dervis,  that 
a  fair  opportunity  now  offered  for  him  to  show  his 
art.  The  young  man  immediately  left  his  own 
body  breathless  on  the  ground,  while  at  the  same 
instant  that  of  the  doe  was  reanimated.  She 
came  to  the  king,  fawned  upon  him,  and,  after 
having  played  several  wanton  tricks,  fell  again 
upon  the  grass;  at  the  same  instant  the  body  of 
the  dervis  recovered  iu  life.  The  king  was  uifi* 
nitely  pleased  at  so  uncommon  an  operation,  and 
conjured  his  friend  by  every  thing  that  was  sacred 
to  communicate  it  to  him.  The  dervis  at  first  mado 
some  scruple  of  violating  his  promise  to  the  dying 
brachman ;  but  told  htm  at  last  that  he  found  he  could 
conceal  nothing  from  so  excellent  a  prince ;  after 
having  obliged  him  therefore  by  an  oath  to  secresy, 
he  taught  him  to  repeat  two  cabalistic  words,  in 
pronouncing  of  which  the  whole  secret  consisted. 
The  king,  impatient  to  try  the  experiment.  Imme- 
diately repeated  them  as  he  had  been  taught,  and 
in  an  instant  found  himself  in  the  body  of  the  doe. 
He  had  but  a  little  time  to  contempUite  himself  in 
this  new  being;  for  the  treacherous  dervis,  shooting 
his  own  soul  into  the  royal  corpse,  and  bending  the 
prince's  own  bow  agninst  him,  had  laid  him  dead 
on  the  spot,  had  not  the  king,  who  perceived  his 
intent,  fled  swiftly  to  the  woods. 

'  The  dervis,  now  triumphant  in  his  vtUaQyt  re- 
turned to  Mousel,  and  filled  the  throne  and  bed  of 
the  unhappy  Fadlallah. 

'  The  tint  thing  he  took  care  of.  In  order  to  se- 
cure himself  in  the  possession  of  his  new-acquired 
kingdom,  was  to  issue  out  a  proclamation,  ordering 
his  subjects  to  destroy  all  the  deer  in  the  realm. 
The  king  had  perished  among  the  rest,  had  he  not 
avoided  his  pursuers  by  re«uiimating  the  body  of  a 
nightingale  which  he  saw  lie  dead  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree.  In  this  new  shape  he  winged  his  way  in 
safety  to  the  palace :  where,  perching  on  a  tree 
which  stood  near  the  queen's  apartment,  he  filled 
the  whole  place  with  so  many  melodious  and  m^ 
lancholy  notes  as  drew  her  to  the  window.  H« 
had  the  mortification  to  see  that,  instead  of  being 
pitied,  he  only  moved  the  mirth  of  his  princcv, 
and  of  a  young  female  sUive  who  was  with  her. 
He  continued  however  to  serenade  her  every  mom 
ing,  till  at  last  the  queen,  charmed  with  hte  har- 
mony, sent  for  the  bird-catchers,  and  ordered  them 
to  employ  their  utmost  skill  to  put  that  little  crea- 
ture in  her  poiieHioB.    The  king,  pleased  with  an 
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opportonity  of  being  once  more  near  bis  beloved 
consort,  easily  suffered  himself  to  be  taicen  ;  and 
when  he  was  presented  to  her,  though  he  showed 
a  fearfulness  to  be  touched  by  any  of  the  other 
ladies,  flew  of  his  own  accord,  and  hid  himself  in 
the  queen's  bosom.  Zemronde  was  highly  pleased 
at  the  unexpected  fondness  of  her  new  favourite, 
and  ordered  him  to  be. kept  in  an  open  cage  in  her 
own  apartment.  He  had  there  an  opportunity  of 
making  his  court  to  her  every  morning,  by  a  thou- 
sand little  actions,  which  his  shape  allowed  him. 
The  queen  passed  away  whole  hours  every  day  in 
bearing  and  playing  with  him.  Fadlallah  could 
even  have  thought  himself  happy  in  this  state  of 
life,  bad  he  not  frequently  endured  the  inexpres- 
sible torment  of  seeing  the  dervis  enter  the  apart- 
ment and  caress  his  queen  even  in  his  presence. 

*  The  usurper,  amidst  his  toying  with  the  prin- 
ceas,  would  often  endeavour  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  her  nightingale ;  and  while  the  enraged  Fad- 
lallah pecked  at  Jiim  with  his  bill,  beat  his  wings, 
and  showed  all  the  marks  of  an  impotent  rage,  it 
only  afforded  his  rival  and  the  queen  new  matter 
for  their  diversion. 

'  Zemroudc  was  likewise  fond  of  a  little  lap- 
dog,  which  she  kept  in  her  apartment,  and  which 
one  night  happened  to  die. 

*  The  king  immediately  found  himself  inclined 
to  quit  the  shape  of  the  nightingale,  and  enliven 
this  new  body.  He  did  so,  and  the  next  morning 
Zemroude  saw  her  favourite  bird  lie  dead  in  the 
cage.  It  is  impossible  to  express  her  grief  on  this 
occasion;  and  when  she  called  to  mind  all  its  little 
actions,  which  even  appeared  to  have  somewhat  in 
them  like  reason,  she  was  inconsolable  fdr  her 
Joss. 

*  Her  women  immediately  sent  for  the  dervis  to 
come  and  comfort  her;  who,  after  having  in  vain 
represented  to  her  the  weakness  of  being  grieved 
at  such  an  accident,  touched  at  last  by  her  repeated 
complaints,  **^  Well,  madam,*^  says  he,  **'  I  will  exert 
the  utmost  of  my  art  to  please  you.  Your  night- 
ingale shall  again  revive  every  morning,  and  sere- 
nade you  as  before."  The  queen  beheld  him  with 
a  look  which  easily  showed  she  did  not  believe  him; 
when,  laying  himself  down  in  a  sofa,  he  shot  his 
soul  into  the  nightingale,  and  Zemroude  was  amazed 
to  see  her  bird  revive. 

*■  The  king,  who  was  a  spectator  of  all  that 
passed,  lying  under  the  shape  of  a  lap-dog  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  immediately  recovered  his  own 
body,  and,  running  to  the  cage  with  the  utmost 
indignation,  twisted  off  the  neck  of  the  false  niglit- 
ingale. 

*  Zemroude  was  more  than  ever  amazed  and 
concerned  at  this  second  accident,  until  the  king 
entreating  her  to  hear  him,  related  to  ber  his  whole 
adventure. 

*■  The  body  of  the  dervis  which  was  found  dead 
in  the  wood,  and  his  edict  for  killing  all  the  deer, 
left  her  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it ;  but 
the  story  adds,  that  out  of  an  extreme  delicacy, 
peculiar  to  the  oriental  ladies,  she  was  so  highly 
afflicted  at  the  innocent  adultery  in  which  she  bad 
for  some  time  lived  with  the  dervis,  that  no  argu- 
ments, even  from  Fadlallah  himself,  could  compose 
her  mind.  She  shortly  after  died  with  grief,  beg- 
«ging  his  pardon  with  her  last  breath  for  what  the 
4n0ist  rigid  justice  could  not  have  interpreted  as  a 
crime. 

•  '  The  king  was  so  afflicted  with  her  death,  that  he 
left  bis  kingdom  to  one  of  bis  nearest  relations, 
■md  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  lolttode  and  re- 
tirement.* 
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■  Odora  canwn  vi*. 

VIRO, 

Sagacious  bounds. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  First  the  rtanv. 
of  Stationers,  into  whose  hands  the  printiBe  of 
Bible  is  committed  by  iiatcnt,  made  a  w^ry  rrm 
able  erratttm,  or  blunder,  in  one  of  tlieir  ed«»- 
for,  instead  of  '  Thou  shalt  not  commit  advitrr 
they  printed  off  several  Ihoosands  of  oop»r9  wc 
*  Thou  shalt  commit  adultery.*    Archbii^p  Lzac 
to  punish  this  their  negligence,  laid  a  roaslderr  . 
fine  upon  that  comp«iny  in  the  star-chanber. 

Bv  the  practice  of  the  world,  wiiich  prevai)* 
this  degenerate  age,  I  am  afiraid   that  «er5  bi* 
young  profligates  of  both  sexe^are  posar»«rd  of  r 
spurious  edition  of  the  Bible,  and    dHcnrr  i» 
commandment  according  to  that  faulty  readiac. 

Adulterers  in  the  lirst  nges  of  thr  cbardi  ■»■— 
excommunicated  for  ever,  and  unqualified  all  e^  .- 
lives  from  bearing  a  port  in  Christiaa  msttmhi^ 
notwithstanding  they  might  seek  it  witfa  tears,  ir^ 
all  the  appearances  of  tlie  moft  iinfei^ed  rrpnr- 
ance. 

1  might  here  mention  some  ancient  lawsanortt^ 
heathens,  which  punished  this  crime  witli  dean 
and  others  of  the  same  kind,  whicb  are  aov  z 
force  among  several  govemraeota  that  Ittve  ^-- 
braced  the  reformed  religion.  Bvt,l>eemaae  asa^' . . 
of  this  nature  may  be  too  serious  for  bbj  ordi^-^ 
readers,  who  are  very  apt  to  throw  bj  lay  paf^ 
when  they  are  not  enlivened  with  9oaiethI«K  thai  ■ 
diverting  or  uncommon,  I  shall  here  pablisN  t* 
contents  of  a  little  manuscript  lately  Callcfi  iaio  m^ 
hands,  and  which  pretends  to  fjeui.  antiqs'n  ; 
though,  by  reason  of  some  modem  phrasca  and  oti*^ 
particulars  in  it,  1  can  by  no  means  allow  ii  to  > 
genuine,  but  rather  the  production  of  a  aoderx  %<- 
phist. 

It  is  well  known  by  the  learned,  that  tb«*re  t^ 
a  temple  upon  mount  iEtna  dedicated  to  \  aSrx% 
which  was  guarded  by  dogs  of  so  exqoisiifc  a  3>r . 
say  the  historians,  that  they  could  discrra  wWthr 
the  persons  who  came  thither  were  cbastr  or  otbr- 
wise.  They  used  to  meet  and  fawn  npoa  sack  ?• 
were  chaste,  caressing  them  as  the  friends  of  Or  ■ 
master  Vnlcan ;  but  flew  at  those  wbo  werr  p<^ 
luted,  and  never  ceased  barking  at  tbem  fdl  un 
had  driven  them  from  the  temple. 

My  manuscript  gives  the  followtn^ 
these  dogs,  and  was  probably  designed  as  a 
meat  upon  this  story. 

*■  These  dogs  were  given  to  Vnicaa  by  Ui 
Diana,  the  goddess  of  hunting  and  of  cIsBtit^i, 
ing  bred  them  out  of  some  of  ber  bonnds,  la'vk^s 
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she  had  observed  this  natnral  instinct 

It  was  thought  she  did  it  in  spite  to  V 

upon  her  return  home,  always  foand  brr 

in  a  good  or  bad  humour,  arcordiag  to  ibe 

tion  which  she  met  with  from  bis  dog<«w    ^ 

in  the  temple  several  yean,  but  wete 

curs  that  they  frighted  away  most  of  (Ise 

The  women  of  Sicily  made  a  sol 

the  priest,  by  which  they 

they  would  not  come  up  to  tbe  temple 

annual  offerings  unless  he  masxled  bo 

at  last  compromised  the  matter  witb 

offering  should  always  be  broofbc  by  a 

young  girb,  who  were  none  of 

years  old.    It  was  woBdcrfol,  my%  tba 
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\o\r  different  the  treatment  was  which  the  doj^ 
to  the^e  little  misses,  from  that  which  they 
shown  to  their  mothers.  It  is  said  that  the 
;e  of  Syracuse,  havinjr  married  a  young  ladv« 
bcin^  naturally  of  a  Jealous  temper,  made 
an  interest  with  the  priests  of  this  temple,  that 
>rocured  a  whelp  from  them  of  this  famous 
d.  The  yonnjr  poppy  was  very  troublesome  to 
air  lady  at  first,  insomuch  that  bhe  solicited  her 
and  to  send  him  away;  but  the  good  man  cut 
>hort  with  the  old  Sicilian  proverb,  ^  Love  me, 
my  dog.**  Prom  which  time  she  lived  very 
'cably  with  both  of  them.  The  ladies  of  Sy- 
se  were  very  much  annoyed  with  him,  and  se- 
1  of  very  good  reputation  refused  to  come  to 
t  till  he  was  discarded.  There  were  indeed 
e  of  them  that  defied  his  sagacity ;  but  it  was 
Tved,  though  be  did  not  actually  bite  them,  be 
lid  p-owl  at  them  most  coofouodedly.  To  re- 
I  to  the  dogs  of  the  temple ;  after  they  had  lived 
i  in  great  repute  for  several  years,  it  so  hap- 
rd,  that  as  one  of  the  priests,  who  had  been 
(ing  a  charitable  visit  to  a  widow  who  lived  00 
promontory  of  Lilybeum,  returned  home  pretty 
( in  the  evening,  the  dogs  flew  at  him  with  so 
:h  fury,  that  they  would  have  worried  him  if 
brethren  bad  not  come  in  to  bis  assistance;  upon 
tch,  says  my  author,  the  dogs  were  all  of  tbem 
iged,  as  having  lost  their  original  instinct.* 
i  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  wiping 
t  we  bad  some  of  this  breed  of  dogs  in  Great 
itain,  which  would  certainly  do  Justice,  I  should 
'  honour,  to  the  ladies  of  our  country,  and  show 
!  world  the  difference  between  pagan  women 
1  those  who  are  instructed  in  sounder  principles 
virtue  and  religion* 


ADDISON. 
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— "  5S  verba  audacia  daur, 

Non  mUuam  magni  disisne  paln/ia  cali. 

OVID.  Met.  1. 1,  rer.  175. 

This  place,  the  brightest  mansion  of  the  sky, 
I'll  call  the  palace  of  the  Deity. 

DRYDEN. 

*'  SIR, 

[  CONSIDERED  lu  my  two  last  letters  *  that  awful 
id  tremendous  subject,  the  ubiquity  or  omnipre- 
oce  of  the  Divine  Being.  I  have  shown  that  he 
equally  present  in  all  places  throughout  the  whole 
ttent  of  infinite  space.  This  doctrine  is  so  agree- 
>le  to  reason,  that  we  meet  with  it  in  the  writings 
'  the  enlightened  heathens,  as  I  might  show  at 
r|^p,  were  it  not  already  done  by  other  bands, 
ut  though  the  Deity  be  thus  essentially  present 
trough  all  the  immensity  of  space,  there  is  one 
art  of  it  in  which  he  discovers  himself  in  a  most 
'anscendent  and  visible  glory  {  this  is  that  place 
^hich  is  marked  out  in  scripture  under  the  difiereot 
ppell;itions  of  ^  paradise,  the  third  heaven,  the 
lirone  of  God,  and  the  habltatioo  of  his  glory.** 
t  in  here  where  the  glorified  body  of  our  Saviour 
e&idcs,  and  where  all  the  celestial  hierarchies,  and 
tie  innumerable  hosts  of  angels,  are  represented  as 
perpetually  surrounding  the  seat  of  God  with  hal- 
elujahs  and  hymns  of  praise.  This  is  that  presence 
»f  (iod  which  some  of  the  divines  call  his  glorious, 
md  others  bis  majestic  presence.  He  is  indeed  as 
'MCQtially  present  in  all  other  places  as  in  this ; 

•  Ut  alM  Nos.  565,  571,  590,  and  «9«. 


but  it  is  here  where  he  resides  in  a  sensible  magni* 
ficence,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  those  splendonrs 
which  can  affect  the  imagination  of  created 
beingfi. 

'  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  opinion  of  God 
Almighty*s  presence  in  heaven,  whether  discovered 
by  the  light  of  nature,  or  by  a  general  tradition 
from  our  first  parents,  prevails  among  all  the  na^ 
tionsof  the  world,  whatsoever  different  notions  they 
entertain  of  the  Godhead.  If  you  look  into  Ho* 
mer,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  writers,  yon 
see  the  supreme  power  seated  in  the  heavens,  and 
encompas^ml  with  inferior  deities,  among  whom 
the  Moses  are  represented  as  singing  incessantly 
about  his  throne.  Who  does  not  here  see  the  main 
strokes  and  outlines  of  this  great  truth  we  are 
speaking  of?  The  same  doctrine  is  shadowed  out 
in  many  other  heathen  authors,  though  at  the  same 
time,  like  several  other  revealed  truths,  dashed 
and  adulterated  with  a  mixture  of  fables  and  hu- 
man inventions.  But  to  pass  over  the  notions  of 
the  Greeks  anti  Roman<(,  those  more  enlightened 
parU  of  the  pagan  world,  we  find  there  is  scarce 
a  people  among  the  late-discovered  nations  who 
are  not  trained  up  in  an  opinion  that  heaven  is  the 
habitation  of  (be  divinity  whom  they  worship. 

•  As  in  Solomon's  temple  there  was  the  Sanctum 
Sanctorum,  in  which  a  visible  glory  appeared  among 
the  figures  of  the  cherubims,  and  into  which  none 
but  the  high-priest  himself  was  permitted  to  enter 
after  having  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
people;  so  if  we  consider  the  whole eroation  as 
one  great  temple,  there  is  in  it  this  Holy  of  Holies, 
into  which  the  High-priest  of  our  salvation  en- 
tered, and  took  his  place  among  angels  and  arch- 
angels,  after  having  made  a  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  mankind. 

*  With  how  much  skill  must  the  throne  of  God 
be  erected  !  with  what  glorious  designs  is  that  ha- 
bitation beautified,  which  is  contrived  and  built  by 
him  who  inspired  Hiram  with  wisdom  I  how  grei^t 
must  be  the  majesty  of  that  place,  where  the  whole 
art  of  creation  has  been  employed,  and  where  God 
has  chosen  to  show  himself  in  the  most  magnificent 
manner ;  what  must  be  the  architecture  of  infinite 
power  under  the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom  ?  A 
spirit  cannot  but  be  transported  after  an  inefTable 
manner  with  Ihe  sight  of  those  objects,  which  were 
made  to  affect  him  by  that  Being  who  knows  the 
inward  frame  of  a  soul,  and  how  to  please  and 
ravish  it  in  all  its  most  secret  powers  and  faculties. 
It  is  to  this  majestic  presence  of  God  we  may 
apply  those  beautiful  expressions  in  holy  writ: 
^  Behold  even  to  the  moon,  and  it  shineth  not; 
yea  the  stars  are  not  pure  in  his  sight.**  The  light 
of  the  sun,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live,  are  but  as  weak  and  sickly  glimmerings, 

,  or  rather  darkness  itself,  in  comparison  of  those 
splendours  which  encompass  the  throne  of  God. 

'  As  the  glory  of  this  place  is  transcendent  be- 
yond imagination,  so  probably  is  the  extent  of  iL 
There  is  light  behind  light,  and  glory  within  glory. 
How  far  that  space  may  reach,  in  which  God  thn* 
appears  in  perfect  majesty,  we  cannot  possibly 
conceive.  Though  it  is  not  infinite,  it  may  be  in- 
definite: and,  though  not  immeasurable  in  it^lf, 
it  may  he  so  with  regard  to  any  created  eye  or 
imagination.  If  he  has  made  these  lower  regiont 
of  matter  so  inconceivably  wide  and  magnifi- 
cent  for  the  habitation  of  mortal  and  perishable 
beings,  how  great  may  we  suppose  the  courts  of 
his  house  to  be,  where  he  makes  his  residence  in 
a  more  especial  manner,  and  displays  himself  In 
the  fulnMs  of  fats  glory,  among  an  inniimer«b]« 
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It 


'cct? 


of  anself  ai^d  fpiriti  of  joit  neii  made 


*  Tbb  b  ccftaiii,  that  our  ima^uiatioBi  canooC  be 
railed  too  U|;b  when  we  iblok  oa  a  place  where 
oouiipolcBce  and  ooaiideDce  lurre  lo  ngnally  ex- 
erted tbeonelve^  becante  tliat  they  are  able  Co 
prodooe  a  toene  iofioitel  j  more  great  aod  gloriooi 
thao  what  we  are  able  to  imapoe.  It  k  oot  im- 
pomiUe  bnt  at  the  eoosommation  of  all  tbiogi  thew 
ootward  apartments  of  aatore,  which  are  now 
Mited  to  thoie  beiogs  who  inhabit  them,  may  be 
taken  ia  and  added  to  that  glorions  place  of  which  I 
am  here  tpoifcing,  and  by  that  meaai  made  a 
proper  habltatioa  for  beings  who  are  exempt  from 
mortality,  and  cleared  of  their  imperfections :  for 
io  the  scriptare  seems  to  intimate  when  it  speaks  of 
**  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwdleth 
.rlghteomncss." 

*  I  have  only  considered  this  glorious  place  with 
regard  to  the  sight  and  imagination,  though  it  » 
^^y  probable  Chat  oar  other  senses  may  here 
likewise  enjoy  their  highest  gratifications.  There 
b  nothing  which  more  ravishes  and  transports  the 
soal  than  harmony  t  and  we  have  great  reason  to 
believe,  from  the  descriptions  of  thn  place  in  holy 
scriptare,  that  this  b  one  of  the  entertainments  of 
it.  Aod  if  the  soal  of  man  can  be  so  wonderfnily 
allected  with  those  strains  of  raosic  which  human 
art  b  capable  of  prodacing,  how  much  more  will 
it  be  raised  and  elevated  by  those  in  which  is  ex- 
erted the  whole  power  of  harmony  I  The  senses 
are  faculties  of  the  human  soul,  though  they  can- 
not be  employed,  during  this  our  vital  unioo,  with- 
out proper  instruments  in  the  bod  j.  Why  there- 
fore should  we  exclude  the  satisfaction  of  these 
faculties,  which  we  find  by  experience  are  inlets 
of  great  pleasure  to  the  soul,  from  among  those 
entertainments  which  are  to  make  up  our  happi- 
nem  hereafter  ?  Why  should  we  suppose  that  our 
hearing  and  seeing  will  not  be  gratified  with  those 
objects  which  are  most  agreeable  to  them,  and 
which  they  cannot  meet  with  in  these  lower  regions 
of  nature  i  **  objects,  which  neither  eye  hath  seen, 
nor  ear  hesrd,  nor  can  it  enter  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive r — *^  I  knew  a  man  in  Chrbt  (says 
St.  Paul,  speaking  of  bimbelf)  above  fourteen  years 
ago  (whether  in  the  body,  1  cannot  tell )  or  whe- 
ther out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell :  God  knowetfa), 
such  an  one  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.  And 
1  knew  such  a  man  (whether  io  the  body  or  oot  of 
the  body,  I  cannot  tell :  God  knoweth)  how  that 
he  was'  caught  up  into  Paradise,  and  heard  un- 
speakable words,  which  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man 
to  utter.'*  By  tbb  b  meant  that  what  he  heard  was 
so  infinitely  different  from  any  thing  which  he  had 
heard  in  this  world,  that  it  was  impomible  to  ex- 
prea  it  io  such  words  as  might  convey  a  notion  of 
it  to  bis  hearen. 

*  It  b  very  natural  for  us  to  take  delight  in  in- 
quiries concerning  any  foreign  country,  where  we 
are  some  time  or  other  to  make  our  abode ;  and  as 
we  all  hope  to  be  admitted  into  this  glorious  place, 
it  b  both  a  laudable  and  useful  cariosity,  to  get 
what  information  we  can  of  it,  whibt  we  make  use 
of  revelation  for  our  guide.  When  these  everlast- 
ing doors  shall  be  open  to  u>,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  pleasures  and  beauties  of  this  place  will  infi- 
nitely transcend  our  present  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions, and  that  (he  glorious  appearance  of  the  throne 
of  God  will  rise  iutinilely  beyond  whatever  we  are 
able  to  conceive  of  it.  We  might  here  entertain 
ourselves  with  many  other  speculations  on  this  sub- 
ject, from  those  several  hints  which  we  find  of  it 
ia  the  holy  scriptures  i  as,  whether  there  may  not 


be  diiemt 
betap  of  diffrreac 
rel  one  aoother  ■■ 
ted  nearer  to  the 
joy  greater 


ihryasr  as 
if  the  A^^. 
of  hbpifscacc; 


the  mnltitade  of 


and  adosaUoa;  as  Adam,  thos^h  hehai 
io  a  state  of  iaooceooe,  weoid,  io  the 
our  divines,  have  kept  holy  the 
more  particolar  maaacr  ihaa  aa«  other ^f  c^ 
ThesCy  aod  the  like  nccalauo»',  we  na^  « 
oocestly  indalge,  so  umg  as  me  sike  a»- 
to  inspire  us  with  a  desire  of  i»c^ 
of  thb  delightful  pbuc^ 

*  I  have  in  this,  and  ia  two  fjr?C'iui^ 
treated  on  the  most  serioas  sahjea  ifast  cuk 
the  mind  of  maa,  the  omoipresroce  of  the 
a  subject  which,  if  poMble,  dHiald  vicr 
from  our  medttatiou&.     We  have  couii^ 
Divine  Being,  as  he  lahabia  ataitaAc^ 
dwells  among  his  work:^,  as  he  b  prcKct 
mind  of  man,  and  as  he  dbcoven  himarlf  aa 
glorious  nmnoer  asaoog  the  rrgioos  of  ihi 
Such  a  consideration  shmild  be  kept  awake 
all  times,  and  ia  all  places  and  pomas  am 
with  a  perpetual  awe  and  revercace.    It 
be  interwoven  with  all  our  thoughts  and 
ttons,  and   become  ooe  with  thr 
our  own  being.     It  b  aot  lo  be  wheeled  •• 
coldness  of  philosophy,  but  ooglM  to  smk 
the  lowest  prostration  before  him,  wh 
oishiogly  great,  wonderful,  and  holy.* 


t   ■-- 


I*   r 

a  av 
r  Sr. 


so  w*> 
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SunC  bona,  ntnt  gumdam  mcd'ocria, 

Quic  Ugu 

MABT.  E^  r.  L  > 


pi.-. 


Some  ^jodf  mort  tad,  woie  Dcither  one  uor  tV^o. 

I  AM  at  present  sitting  with  a  heap  af  leore  br- 
fore  me,  which  I  have  received  aadrr  the  (hn: 
ter  of  Spectator.  I  have  compbuots  fnma  fove^ 
schemes  from  projectors,  scaodal  from  ladien.  fvs- 
gratulations,  compliment;,  and  advice,  td  s>k> 
dance. 

I  have  not  been  thus  long  an  aathor,  (•  V  i*- 
seosible  of  the  natural  fondocM  every  prnos  s» 
have  for  their  own  productions  i  and  I  bci:  •• 
think  I  have  treated  my  correspoiMlentsaUak* 
uncivilly  in  stringing  them  all  together  oa  a  t'- 
and  letting  them  lie  so  long  unregarded.  I  ^ 
therefore,  for  the  future,  think  myself  tf  '« 
obliged  to  take  some  notice  of  snch  Ictim  a*  1  re- 
ceive, and  may  possibly  do  it  at  the  eml  of  i^' 
month. 

In  the  meantime,  I  intend  my  pceoeot  pj/r  i 
a  short  answer  to  most  of  those  which  faaie  ^- 
al ready  sent  me. 

The  public,  however,  b  not  to  expert  1  ^«' 
let  them  into  all  my  secrete  (  aod«  tlmogft  I  t 
pear  abstruse  to  most  people,  it  is  soficir'U  \{\^ 
understood  by  my  particular  corre>poodcatk> 

My  well-wisher  Van  Naih  U  very  arch,  bti  *« 
quite  enough  so  to  appear  in  print. 

Philadelphus  will,  in  a  little  time,  see  W»  f^ 
fully  answered  by  a  treaiiie  which  b  a 
prem* 


ij  * 
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ras  Yrry  improper  at  thai  time  to  comply  with 
•• 

B  Ktttv  must  excuse  me. 
"  gentleman  who  sent  me  a  copy  of  verses  on 
istr«s9*a  dancini^  is,  I  believe,  too  thoroughly 
e  to  compose  correctly. 
ave  tcM>  great  a  respect  for  both  the  uoiverti- 
»  praise  one  at  the  expense  ef  the  other, 
m  Nimble  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  and  I  de- 
tm  to  present  my  humble  service  to  his  cousin 
Sara  per. 

in  obllg^ed  for  the  letter  upon  prejudice. 
nay  in   due  time  animadvert  on  the  case  of 
?  Grumble. 

e  petition  of  P.  S.  fjanted. 
at  of  Sarah  Lovelt  refused, 
e  papers  of  A.  8.  are  returned, 
hank  Aristippns  for  his  kind  invitation. 
f  friend  at  Woodstock  is  a  bold  man,  to  un- 
ike  for  all  within  ten  miles  of  him. 
im  afraid  the  entertainment  of  Tom  Tum^over 
hardly  be  relished  by  the  good  cities  of  Loo- 
and  Westminster. 

must  consider  further  of  it,  before  I  indulge 
F.  in  those  freedoms  he  takes  with  the  ladies* 
Ling*. 

am  oblif^ed  to  Ae  ingenious  gentleman  who- 
rae  an  ode  on  the  subject  of  the  late  Specta- 
and  shall  take  particular  notice  of  bn  last 
•r. 

iThen  the  lady  who  wrote  me  a  letter,  dated 
r  the  SOth,  in  relation  to  some  passages  in  a 
r,  will  be  more  particular  in  her  dtrectioob,  I 
I  be  so  in  my  answer. 

"he  poor  gentleman,  who  fancies  my  writings 
id  reclaim  an  husband  who  can  abuse  such  a 
(*  as  he  describes,  has,  1  am  afraid,  too  great  aa 
(lion-  of  my  skill. 

^hilaathropos  is,  I  dare  say,  a  very  well-mean- 
man,  but  a  little  too  prolix  in  his  compositions, 
^nslantius  himself  mudt  be  the  best  judge  in  the 
ilr  he  mentions.  ' 

The  letter  dated  from  Lincoln  is  received. 
Vrethusa  and  her  friend  may  hear  further  from 

« 

Uelia  is  a  little  too  hasty, 
tlarriet  is  a  good  girl,  but  must  cot  courtesy  to 
iks  bhe  does  not  know. 

I  must  ingenuously  confess  my  friend  Samson 
ntstaff  has  quite  puzzled  me,  and  writ  me  a  long 
ter  which  1  cannot  comprehend  one  word  of. 
Collidan  must  also  explain  what  he  means  by  his 
Irigt'ning.' 

I  think  it  beneath  my  spectatorial  dignity  to 
Rcern  myself  in  the  affair  of  the  boiled  dump- 
>e. 

I  shall  consult  some  literati  on  the  project  sent 
«■  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude. 
I  know  not  how  to  conclude  this  paper  better, 
^n  by  inserting  a  couple  of  let  ten  which  are 
-ally  genuine,  and  which  1  look  upon  to  be  two 
^  tbe  Kmaitest  pleccii  I  have  received  from  my  coi^ 
^ftpondents  of  either  sex. 

*  BROTRBR  SPEC, 

While  you  are  surveying  every  object  that  falls 
^  your  way,  1  am  wholly  taken  up  with  one. 
lad  that  sage,  who  demanded  what  beauty  was, 
ivcd  to  see  the  dear  angel  I  love,  be  would  not 
ATS  asked  such  a  question.  Had  another  seen  her, 
'c  would  himself  have  loved  the  person  in  whom 
'eaten  has  made  virtue  visible;  and,  were  you 
rourself  to  be  in  her  company,  yon  could  never, 
"^■(h  all  your  loquacity,  say  enough  of  her  good- 


humour  and  sense.  T  send  you  the  outlines  of  a 
picture,  which  1  can  no  more  flnlsh  than  1  can 
sufficiently  admire  the  dear  original. 

Warn 

*  Your  most  aflcctionate  brother,  . 

*  OONSTAVTIO  tPEC.* 
'  GOOD  Ma.  PERT, 

*  I  WILL  allow  you  nothing  till  yon  resolve  me  tho 
following  question.  Pray  what  is  the  reason  that, 
while  you  only  talk  now  upon  Wednesdays,  Fri* 
days,  and  Mondays,  you  pretend  to  be  a  greater 
tatler  than  when  you  spoke  every  day,  as  you  for- 
meriy  used  to  do  ?  If  this  be  your  plunging  out  of 
your  taciturnity,  pray  let  the  length  of  your 
speeches  compensate  for  the  scarceness  of  ,ihem« 
*  I  am,  good  Mr.  Pert, 
'  Your  admirer, 

*  If  you  will  be  long  enough  for  me, 

*■  AMANDA  liOVBLUfOTB.' 


N»  582.    -WEDH  ESDA Y,  AUGUST  18,  1714. 


— — —  7(enel  ingtmabiU  multo* 

Scribtndi  cacoetha 

JUV.  8st.  vii.  ver.  SI. 

The  cune  of  wrttinc  is  an  endless  itch. 

CH.  DBYDBN. 

Thbrs  is  a  certain  distemper  which  is  mentioned 
•neither  by  Galen  nor  Hippocrates,  nor  to  be  met 
with  in  the  London  Dispensatory.  Juvenal,  in  the 
motto  of  my  paper,  terms  it  a  Cacoethes ;  which 
is  a  hard  word  for  a  disease  called  in  plain  English 
*  The  itch  of  writing.*  This  cacoethes  is  as  epide- 
mical as  the  small-pox,  there  being  very  few  who 
are  not  seized  with  it  some  time  or  other  in  their 
lives.  There  is  however  this  difference  in  these 
two  distempers,  that  the  first,  after  having  iodi^ 
posed  you  for  a  time,  never  returns  again ;  where* 
as  this  I  am  speaking  of,  when  It  is  once  got  into 
the  blood,  seldom  comes  out  of  it.  The  British 
nation  is  very  much  afflicted  with  this  malady;  and, 
though  very  many  remedies  have  been  applied  to 
persons  infected  with  it,  few  of  them  ha«e  ever 
proved  successful.  Some  have  been  cauterized 
with  satires  and  lampoons,  but  have  received  little 
or  no  benefit  from  them ;  others  have  had  their  headf 
fastened  for  an  hour  together  between  the  cleft 
board  *,  which  is  made  use  of  as  a  cure  for  the 
disease  when  it  appears  in  its  greatest  malignity. 
There  Is  indeed  one  kind  of  this  malady  whidi  has 
been  sometimes  removed,  like  the  biting  of  a 
tarantula,  with  the  sound  of  a  musical  instrument, 
which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  a  cat- 
call. But  if  you  have  a  patient  of  this  kind  under 
your  care,  you  may  assure  yourself  there  is  no 
other  way  of  recovering  him  efleclnally,  but  by 
forbidding  him  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

But,  to  drop  the  allegory  before  I  have  tired  it 
out,  there  is  no  species  of  scribblers  more  offensive, 
and  more  incurable,  than  your  periodical  writers, 
whose  works  return  upon  the  public  on  certain  days 
and  at  stated  times.  We  have  not  the  consolation 
In  the  perusal  of  these  authors  which  we  find  at  the 
reading  of  all  others,  namely,  that  we  are  sure  if  wo 
have  but  patience  we  may  come  to  the  end  of  their 
labours.  1  have  often  admired  an  humorous  saying 
of  Diogenes,  who,  reading  a  dull  author  to  seve- 
ral of  bis  friends,  when  every  one  began  to  be 
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•  Tbat  is,  put  in  the  pUlory. 
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tired,  finding  he  was  almost  come  to  a  blank  leaf 
at  the  end  of  it,  cried,  *  Courage,  lad«,  I  see 
land.*  On  the  contrary,  onr  progress  through  that 
kind  of  writers  1  am  now  speaking  of  is  never  at 
an  end.  One  day  makes  work  for  another — we  do 
not  know  when  to  promise  ourselves  re&t« 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  consider  that  the  art 
of  printing,  which  might  be  the  greatest  blessing  to 
nail  kind,  should  prove  detrimental  to  os,  and  diat 
it  shoald  be  made  use  of  to  scatter  prejudice  and 
ignorance  through  a  people,  instead  of  conveying 
to  them  truth  and  knowledge. 

I  was  lately  reading  a  very  whimsical  treatise, 
entitled  William  Ramsay^s  Vindication  of  Astrolo- 
gy. This  profound  author,  among  many  mystical 
passages,  has  the  following  one :  *  The  absence  of 
the  sun  is  not  the  cause  of  nigh^  forasmuch  as  his 
light  is  BO  great  that  it  may  illuminate  the  earth  all 
over  at  once  as  clear  as  broad  day;  but  there  are 
tenebrificous  and  dark  stars,  by  whose  influence 
night  is  brought  on,  and  which  do  ray  out  dark- 
ness and  obscurity  upon  the  earth  as  the  sun  does 
light.- 

1  consider  writers  in  the  same  view  this  sage 
atktrologer  does  the  heavenly  bodies.  Some  of  them 
are  stars  that  scatter  light  as  nthers  do  darkness. 
1  could  mention  several  authors  who  are  tenebrifi- 
COBS  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  point  out  a 
knot  of  geiitlemen  who  have  been  dull  in  concert, 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  dark  coustellatioy. 
The  nation  has  been  a  great  while  benighted  with 
several  of  these  antilnminaries.  I  nuflfered  them  to 
ray  out  their  darkness  as  long  as  I  was  able  to  en- 
dure it,  till  at  length  I  came  to  a  resolution  of 
rising  upon  them,  and  hope  in  a  little  time  to  drive 
them  quite  out  of  the  British  hemiiiphere. 

ADDISOM. 
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Tpu  thj/mum  pinotque  ftrtnt  de  montilms  aU1$t 
jMta  teral  ia(c  ctrcumt  cui  taUu  curtr  : 
Ipt  Inbort  manutn  ditroieratj  iptejetactt 
I-il^at  humo piufiliUf  tt  amico*  trri^et  inibres. 

VltiG.  Gcorg.  iv.  \cr.  1T1. 

With  his  on  n  hand,  the  piardian  or  the  beet 
for  filipii  of  pine»  may  »earcb  the  imiuntaio  trees ; 
And  wiih  vr\U\  thyme  an«l  aiavVy  plant  the  plain, 
Till  hi*  hard  horny  fiufir*  ache  with  pain ; 
And  deck  nttb  fiuitful  trees  the  helds  arount!, 
And  with  ri;rrti.hin({  waters  drench  the  ground. 

DKYDEN. 

£vcaT  Station  of  life  has  duties  which  arc  proper 
to  it.  Those  who  are  determined  by  choice  to  any 
particular  kind  of  business  are  indeed  more  happy 
than  those  who  are  deterntined  by  necessity ;  but 
both  are  under  an  equal  obligation  of  fixing  on 
employments,  which  may  be  either  useful  to  them- 
selves or  beneficial  to  others :  no  one  of  the  sons  of 
Adam  ought  to  think  himself  eiempt  from  that  la- 
bour and  industry  which  were  denounced  to  our 
first  parent,  and  in  him  to  all  his  po.terity.  Those, 
to  whom  birth  or  fortune  may  seem  to  make  such 
an  application  nnncccssarv,  ought  to  find  out  some 
calling  or  profession  for  tl»cmsclves,  that  they  may 
not  lie  as  a  burden  on  the  species,  and  be  the  only 
useless  parts  of  the  creation. 

Many  of  onr  oonntry  gentlemen  In  their  busy 
flours  apply  themselves  wholly  to  the  chase,  or  to 
some  other  diversion  which  ithey  find  in  the  fields 
and  woods.  This  gave  occasion  to  one  of  our  most 
eminent  English  writers  to  represent  every  one  of 
then  mi  lying  oader  s  kind  of  ciane  proooimced 


to  them  to  the  words  of  Goliath*  *  I  »S1  v^f  'y 
to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the  ba>u«t  j 
field.' 

Thongh  exercisrs  of  this  kind,  mhes  (••i^ 
with  moderation,  may  have  a  good  iiiflse«.e  «i 
on  the  mind  and  body,  the  coantry  afior4  t^ 
other  amusements  of  a  more  noble  kind. 

Among  these  I  know  none  more  deligktfU  « • 
self,  and  beneficial  to  the  pabltc,  tlua  t^-  ■ 
planting.    I  could  mention  a  iioblcsoaa  nhwr . 
tune  has  placed  him  in  several  pai  ts  of  litu 
and  who  has  always  left  these  visible  iaari»  bnr 
him,  which  show  he  has  been  there:  he  oetrr  k- 
a  house  in  his  life,  without  leaving  all  abos<  4  j 
seeds  of  wealth,  and  bettowini;:  legacir\  w  j 
po!»terity  of  the  owner.    Had  all  the  grnt^fci- 
England  made  the  nme  iaiprDvODests  •!«•  •# 
estates,  our  whole  country  would  have  btn  a  u 
time  as  one  great  garden.    Nor  oaght  iidi  e  r- 
ployment  to  be  looked  upon  as  loo  iqglan**  » 
men  of  the  highest  rank.    There  have  bees  hwi 
in  this  art,  as  well  as  in  others.    We  are  toil  • 
particular  of  Cyrus  the  Great*  that  he  plaaM  * 
the  Lesser  Asia.    There  is  indeed  foaiethic|E  t  .^{ 
magnificent  in  this  kind  of  awaseaimt :  it  p«e  4 
nobler  air  to  several  ]iarts  of  nature t  it  fcih  ^1 
earth  with  a  variety  of  beaotifal  teeaca,  ut  m 
something  in  it  like  creation.    For  thia  reiioa  j 
pleasure  of  one  who  plants  is  soaethiog  Idr  *^ 
of  a  poet,  who,  as  Aristotle  observes,  isiHcta 
lighted  with  bit  prodartiofls  than  aay  other  «rr 
or  artist  whatsoever. 

Plantations  have  one  advaatage  ia  them  aWi  • 
not  to  be  found  in  most  other  works,  as  ihri  r**  • 
pleasure  of  a  more  lasting  date,  and  eoau** 
improve  in  the  e>e  of  the  planter.  H^hrs  « 
have  finished  a  building,  or  any  other  Midrfiai* 
of  the  like  nature,  it  immediately  decajs  upM  ;«j 
hands;  you  see  it  brought  to  id  utvoit  p».f 
perfection,  and  from  that  time  hastrciar  f  ^ 
ruin.  On  the  contrary,  wheo  you  have  ii*!>' 
your  plantations,  they  arejttU  arriving  9ifrrm 
degrees  of  perfection  as  long  as  >ou  live,  m4  v 
pear  more  delightful  in  every  succeeding  yetf«*»« 
they  did  in  the  foregoing. 

But  1  do  not  only  rccomnscnd  tUs  an  t*  **« 
estates  as  a  pleasing  amoseoMot,  hot  as  it  ii  s  iJ« 
of  virtuous  employ  meot,  and  may  thtrelvie  be  - 
culcated  by  moral  motiveai ;  particuUril  fr—  '* 
love  n  hicb  we  ooglit  to  have  for  eor  comtn,  *- 
the  regard  w  hich  we  ought  to  bear  to  oor  ^mtff 
As  for  the  first,  1  need  only  mratioa  ahat  v  r 
qucntly  observed  by  others,  that  the  icafaorf '  - 
rest*lrees  does  by  no  means  boora  pftv«»ti«s »» -^ 
destruction  of  them,  ii|soauch  that  ia  a  tea  .(* 
the  nation  mav  be  at  a  loss  to  sappK  *^^'  *  * 
timber  sufficient  for  the  fleets  of  KugUatf.   U  • 
when  a  man  talks  of  posterity  in  ffntlef*  •  '■■ 
nature  he  is  looked  upon  with  an  e>r  ef  1  ■^^k'  ' 
the  cuonir^and  selfish  partof  maiiktad.  V*^  r^  * 
are  of  the  humour  of  an  old  fellow  ot  aoaiSc;^  *• 
when  he  was  pressed  by  the  society  U  <m^  *• 
something  that  might  redound  to  the  ga^  ^  ^hrv 
successors,  grew  very  peevish ;  *  1leiresl»»»'  • " 
lag,'  says  he,  'something  for  posl«Aj,b«il»«^ 
faio  see  posterity  do  somethiag  for  m.' 

But  1  think  men  are  iaeneuMhle,  ahs  U  •> « 
duty  of  thb  nature,  since  it  i»  socaailv  i**'''^ 
When  a  man  considers  that  the  Mtiinc  *  ^^  '*^ 
into  the  ground  is  doing  good  10  •«  •^  ""^ 
make  his  appearance  in  the  vrorld  ahsd  U^  r^ 
hence,  or  that  he  la  peibapa  nakisig  •aes'  ^  ^ 
descendants  easy  or  rich,  bv  s«  iactmi^tf^  ^ 
cxpensei  if  he  fiodi  Uasdf  «icae  !•  <t  ^  ^ 
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H'c  gelidi  fbiUes,  hie  moUin  prata,  Lycori, 
H*c  neauUf  hie  tot^  tecum  contu merer  tevo. 

VIRG.  Eel.  X.  rer.  43. 

y^tme  §et  what  pteuufcs  in  our  plains  abound ; 
Tlie  woods,  the  fountain!,  and  tb«  flow'ry  ground: 
Uvre  I  could  live,  and  love,  and  die,  with  only  yotx. 

DRYDEM. 

LPA  wai  one  of  the  Irandred  and  fifty  daughten 
Zilpab,  of  the  race  of  Coha,  by  whom  some  of 
'■  learned  think  is  meant  Cain.  8he  was  exceed- 
;ly  beautifal  \  and,  when  bhe  wai  but  a  gki  of 
'CMcore  and  ten  yean  of  age,  received  the  ad- 
BNa  of  le? eral  who  made  lot e  to  her.  Among 
^  were  two  brotben,  Harpath  and  Shalom, 
'path,  being  l&o  first-bom,  was  master  of  that 


include  that  he  has  a  poor  and  base  heart,  Toid  of 
1  ^raerotis  principles  and  love  to  manictnd. 
There  is  one  consideration  which  may  very  macb 
force  what  I  have  here  said.  Many  honest  minds, 
at  are  naturally  disposed  to  do  good  in  the  world, 
id  become  beneficial  to  mankind,  complain  within 
emselves  that  they  have  not  talents  for  iL  This 
pre  fore  is  a  good  office,  which  is  suited  to  the 
iani^st  capacities,  and  which  may  be  performed 
mnltitudes,  who  have  not  abilities  sufficient  to 
serve  well  of  their  country,  and  to  recommend 
roiselves  to  their  posterity,  by  any  other  method, 
is  the  phrase  of  a  friend  of  mine,  when  any  use- 
I  country  neighbour  dies,  that  '  yon  may  trace 
D  ;*  which  I  look  npon  as  a  good  funeral  oration 
the  death  of  an  honesit  husbandman,  who  hath 
't  the  impressions  of  his  industry  behind  him  in 
s  place  where  he  has  lived. 
Upon  the  foregoing  considerations,  I  can  scarce 
rbear  representing  the  subject  of  this  paper  as  a 
nd  of  moral  virtue ;  which,  as  1  have  already 
)wn,  recommends  itself  likewise  by  the  pleasure 
It  attends  it.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is 
ne  of  those  turbulent  pleasures  which  is  apt  to 
Btify  a  man  in  th*  heats  of  youth ;  but,  if  it  be 
t  so  tumultuous,  it  is  more  lasting.  Nothing  can 
more  delightful  than  to  entertain  ourselves  with 
ospects  of  our  own  making,  and  to  walk  under 
>se  shades  which  our  own  industry  has  raised, 
nosements  of  this  nature  compose  the  mind,  and 
r  at  rest  all  those  passions  which  are  uneasy  to 
I  soul  of  man,  besides  that  they  naturally  en- 
Oder  good  thoughts,  and  dispose  us  to  laudable 
ntemplations.  Many  of  the  old  philosophers 
sscd  away  the  greatest  parts  of  their  lives 
loflg  their  gardens.  Epicurus  himself  could  not 
Rk  sensaal  pleasure  attainable  in  any  other 
ne.  Every  reader,  who  is  acquainted  with  Ho- 
r,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  the  greatest  geniuses  of 
antiquity,  knows  very  well  with  how  much  rap- 
e  they  have  spoken  on  this  subject ;  and  that 
rgil  in  particular  has  written  a  whole  bonk  on 
i  art  of  planting. 

This  art  seems  to  have  been  more  especially 
apted  to  the  nature  of  man  In  his  primeval 
te,  when  be  had  life  enough  to  see  his  prodoc- 
hs  flourish  in  their  utmost  beauty,  and  gradually 
cay  with  him.  One  who  lived  before  the  flood 
;bt  have  seen  a  wood  of  the  tallest'^  oaks  in  the 
Brn.  But  1  only  mention  this  particular,  in  or- 
r  to  introduce,  in  my  next  paper,  a  history 
Itch  I  have  found  among  the  accounts  of  China, 
d  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  antediluvian 
vel. 
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fruitful  region  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tir- 
zah,  in  the  southern  parts  of  China.  Shalom  (which, 
is  to  say  the  planter,  in  the  Chinese  language)  pOi»- 
sessed  all  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  that  great  range 
of  mountains  which  goes  under  the  name  of  TirzsUil 
Harpath  was  of  a  haughty  contemptuous  spirit  | 
Shaliim  was  of  a  gentle  disposition,  beloved  both 
by  God  and  man. 

It  is  said  that,  among  the  antediluvian  women, 
the  daughters  of  Cohu  had  their  minds  whollv  set 
upon  riches;  for  which  reason  the  beautiful  Hilpa 
preferred  Harpath  to  Shalum,  because  of  his  nu- 
merous flocks  and  herds,  that  covered  all  the  low 
country  which  runs  along  the  foot  of  mount  Tir- 
zah,  and  is  watered  by  several  fountains  and 
streams  breaking  out  of  the  sides  of  that  moun- 
tain. 

Harpath  made  so  quick  a  dispatch  of  his  courts 
ship,  (bat  he  married  Hilpa  in  the  hundredth  year 
of  her  age;  and,  being  of  an  insolent  temper, 
laughed  to  scorn  his  brother  Shalom  for  having  pre- 
tended to  the  beautiful  Htlpa,  when  he  was  mas- 
ter of  nothing  but  a  long  chain  of  rocks  and  moun- 
tains. This  so  much  provoked  Shalum,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  cursed  ht&  brother  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  heart,  and  to  have  prayed  that  one  of  his  moun- 
tains might  fall  upon  his  head  if  ever  he  came 
within  the  shadow  of  it. 

From  this  time  forward  Harpath  would  never 
venture  out  of  the  vallies,  but  came  to  an  untimely 
end  in  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  his  age, 
being  drowned  in  a  river  as  he  attempted  to  cross 
it.  This  river  is  called  to  this  day,  from  his  name 
who  perished  in  it,  the  river  Harpath ;  and,  what  is 
very  remarkable,  issues  out  of  one  of  those  moun- 
tains which  Shalum  wished  might  fall  upon  his  bro- 
ther, when  he  cursed  him  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
hearL 

Hilpa  was  in  the  hundred  and  sixtieth  year  of 
her  age  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  having  brought 
him  but  fifty  children  before  he  was  snatched  away, 
as  has  been  already  related.  Many  of  the  antedi- 
luvians made  love  to  the  young  widow ;  though  no 
one  was  thought  so  likely  to  succeed  In  her  aff'ec- 
tioos  as  her  first  lover  Shalum,  who  renewed  his 
court  to  her  about  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Har- 
path; for  it  was  not  thought  decent  in  those  days 
that  a  widow  should  be  seen  by  a  man  within  ten 
yean  after  the  decease  of  her  husband. 

Shalom  falling  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  re- 
solving to  take  away  that  objection  which  had 
been  raised  against  him  when  he  made  his  fint  ad- 
dresses to  Hilpa,  began,  immediately  after  her 
marriage  with  Harpath,  to  plant  all  that  moun- 
tainous region  which  fell  to  his  lot  in  the  divisioo 
of  this  country.  He  knew  how  to  adapt  every 
plant  to  its  proper  soil,  and  is  thought  to  have  in- 
herited many  traditional  secrets  of  that  art  from 
the  first  man.  This  employment  turned  at  length 
to  his  profit  as  well  as  to  his  amusement:  his  moun- 
tains Were  in  a  few  yean  shaded  with  young  trees, 
that  gradually  shot  up  into  groves,  woods,  and 
forei|ts,  intermixed  with  walk^,  and  lawns,  and 
gardens;  insomuch  that  the  whole  region,  from  • 
naked  and  desolate  prospect,  began  now  to  look 
like  a  second  Paradise.  The  pleasantness  of  tho 
place,  and  the  agreeable  disposition  of  Shalom,  who 
was  reckoned  one  of  the  mildest  and  wisest  of  all 
who  lived  before  the  flood,  drew  into  it  multitudes 
of  people,  who  were  perpetually  employed  in  the 
sinking  of  wells,  the  digging  of  trenches,  and  the 
hollowing  of  trees,  for  the  better  distribution  of 
water  tfarongb  every  part  of  this  spacious  plao- 
tatioo. 
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The  babUations  of  Shalam  looked  every  year 
more  beautiful  in  the  eves  of  Hitpa,  uho,  after  the 
space  of  sevcDty  antumns,  was  wooderfally  pleased 
with  the  distant  prospect  of  Shaliim's  hills,  which 
were  then  covered  with  innumerable  tufts  of  trees, 
and  gloomy  scenefi,  that  {^ave  a  magnificence  to  the 
place,  and  converted  it  into  one  of  the  finest  land- 
scapes the  eye  of  man  could  behold. 

The  Chinese  record  a  letter  which  Shalum  is 
said  to  have  written  to  Hilpa  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  her  widowhood.  I  shall  here  translate  it,  with- 
out departing  from  that  noble  simplicity  of  senti- 
ments and  plainness  of  manners  which  appear  in 
the  original. 

Shalum  was  at  this  time  one  hundred  and  eighty 
years  old,  and  Hilpa  one  hundred  and  seventy. 

*  Shalum^  Master  of  Mount  Tirtahy  to  HilpOy 
Mittrett  of  the  ValUes, 

*  In  tbe  78etb  year  of  the  creation. 
*  What  have  I  not  suffered,  O  thou  daughter  of 
Zilpah,  since  thou  gavest  thyself  away  in  marriage 
to  my  rival  ?  I  grew  weary  of  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  have  ever  since  been  covering  myself  with 
woods  and  forests.  These  threescore  and  ten  years 
have  I  bewailed  the  loss  of  thee  on  the  tops  of 
Mount  Tirzah,  and  soothed  my  melancholy  among 
a  thousand  gloomy  shades  of  my  own  raising.  My 
dwellings  are  at  present  a?  the  garden  of  God ; 
every  part  of  them  is  filled  with  fruits,  and  flowen, 
and  fountains.  The  whole  mountain  is  perfumed 
for  thy  reception.  Come  up  into  it,  O  my  be- 
loved, and  let  us  people  this  spot  of  the  new  world 
with  a  beautiful  race  of  mortals;  let  us  multiply 
exceedingly  among  these  delightful  slwdes,  and  fill 
every  quarter  of  them  with  sons  and  daughters. 
Remember,  O  thou  daughter  of  Zilpafa,  that  the 
age  of  man  is  but  a  thousand  years ;  that  beanty 
is  the  admiration  but  of  a  few  centuries.  It  flou- 
rishes as  a  mountain  oak,  or  as  a  cedar  on  the  top 
of  Tirzah,  which  in  three  or  four  hundred  years 
will  fade  away,  and  never  be  thought  of  by  poste. 
rity,  unless  a  young  wood  springs  from  its  roots. 
Think  well  on  thi$,  and  remember  thy  neighbour 
in  the  mountains.* 

Having  here  inserted  this  letter,  which  I  look 
upon  as  the  only  antediluvian  billet-doux  now  ex- 
tant, I  shall  in  my  next  paper  give  the  answer  to 
it,  and  the  sequel  of  this  story. 

▲DOisoir. 
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Jbti  UelUia  vocea  ad  tideraJadtnU 
iiUonti montcM.-  ipitejam  carmina  rupa, 

Jp$a  svnant  arbutta 

VIRG.  Eel.  V.  ret.  63. 

The  mountain  topi  unihorn,  the  rock*  rejoice; 
The  lowly  shrut^  psrtahe  of  human  voice. 
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THB  tBQUKLOP  THE  STORY  OFSHALUM  AND  BILPA. 

Tbk  letter  inserted  in  my  last  had  so  good  an  eficct 
upon  Hilpa,  that  the  answered  it  in  less  than  a 
twelvemonth,  after  the  following  manner : 

'  Hiipa,  MUlreu  of  the  VaUiet^  to  Shahan^  Master 

of  Mount  Tirzah, 

•  In  the  769th  year  of  the  creatioa. 
'  What  have  J  to  do  with  thee,  O  Shalom?-  Thou 
praitest  Hilpa's  beaaty,  but  art  tfaoi  aot  secretly 


enamoored  with  the  verdure  of  her  Msiavt^  '- 
thou  not  more  affected  with  the  pfptg  c'  - 
green  vallies  than  thou  wovldest  be  with  thr  4 
of  her  person  ?   The  lowiop  of  ny  hcrj^  av  • 
bleat ings  of  my  flocks,  make  a  ploui  fcs. 
thy  mountains,  and   sound  sweetly  is  tkv  <r 
What  though  i  am  delighted  with  the  vatinr 
thy  forests,  and  thote  breetei  of  {lerfwr*  •-.  1 
flow  from  the  top  of  Tirsab,  are  tkne  lite  -.1 
riches  of  the  vall^? 

*  I  knew  thee;  O  Shalom;  thoo  ait  wen  li 
and  happy  than  any  of  the  sons  of  itrn. 
d  welliogs  are  among  the  cedan ;  tkot  mrchrg  ■ 
the  diversity  of  soils,  thou  oodentandec  tk^* 
fluences  of  the  siara,  and  markrst  iIk  cksrr 
seasons.  Can  a  woman  appear  lovdy  is  ih(  <  i 
of  such  an  one  ?  Disquiet  oie  not,  0  Skalv*.  ^ 
me  alone,  that  I  may  enjoy  those  goodly  p^ 
sions  which  are  fallen  to  my  lot.  Wia  otf  o*  >| 
thy  enticing  words.  May  thy  trees  iacrtt«  d 
multiply ;  mayest  tbitu  add  wood  to  voo^  «i 
shade  to  shade;  but  tempt  not  Uilpa  to dc«^»^  :j 
solitude,  and  nakn  thy  retireaeot  popobiL' 

The  Chinese  say  that  a  little  time  aflcroar^  '^ 
accepted  of  a  treat  In  one  of  the  iict|;hboom:  •! 
to  which  Shalom  had  invited  her.  Thii  tifat  b>  'i 
for  two  years,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  Shshmfi 
hundred  antelopes,  two  thousand  ostrida  a::  1 
thousand  tons  of  milk ;  bat  what  Bort  ei  a .  -i 
commended  it,  was  that  variety  of  de lidos  ::«4 
and  potherbs,  in  which  no  pcnoo  thro  liiiapo^ 
any  way  equal  Shalom. 

He  treated  her  in  the  bower  nhkh  kf  H 
planted  amidst  the  wood .  of  nigbtiogilrs.  '  I 
wood  was  made  op  of  soch  frait-trmaod  ;-'  I 
as  are  most  agreeable  to  the  several  kindt  oi  < 
ing-birds;  so  thaf  it  had  drawn  into  it  all  ^t  0 
of  the  country,  and  was  filled  from  ooe  eH «  * 
year  to  the  other  with  the  most  agre«abl<  ck  H 
in  season.  , 

He  showed  her  every  day  fone  bcooii'i-^ 
surprising  scene  in  this  new  rrgtcui  of  «o»ii-''l 
and,  as  by  this  means  he  had  all  the  opponv-i 
he  could  wish  for  of  opening  his  mtod  to  kr  1 
succeeded  so  well,  that  apoa  her  dc|nnirr  < 
made  him  a  kind  of  promise,  and  ga^c  ^  ^ 
word  to  return  him  a  positive  amwcr  is  1m  ^ 
fifty  years. 

She  had  not  been  long  among  her  own  pr*?ir  | 
the  Tallies,,  when  she  received  oen  otfitsi*  '^ 
at  the  same  time  a  moot  q»lcadid  vsit,  inm  ^ 
pach,  who  was  a  mighty  man  of  oid,oDd  koA  w 
a  great  city,  which  be  called  after  Msoi  a*?' 
Every  home  was  made  for  at  least  a  (W^^'i 
years,  nay,  there  were  some  that  were  !<•**<  '^ 
for  three  lives  j  so  that  the  quantity  of^toor  -* 
timber  consumed  in  this  building  b  tcarer  »- 
imagined  by  those  who  live  ia  the  pnsn«  v  ■ 
the  world.    This  great  man  entertaM  ku  " 
the  voice  of  musical  instraoieots  wfcick  hai  > 
lately  invented,  and  danced  before  her  (0 1*«  '^  • 
of  the  timbrel.   He  also  prcsemed  her  wick  ^ 
domestic  utensils  wrought  in  brass  aid  iroa>  *^ 
had  been  newly  found  oot  for  the  coair»-^ 
life.    In  the  meantime  Shalom  grew  wp  •* 
with  himself,  and  was  sorely  displcssed  n  ^  » 
for  the  reception  which  the  had  givoi  to  M«^* 
iosomoeh  that  be  never  wrote  to  her  onpa^"'|] 
during  a  whole  revolution  of  Satan  $  M.  t*"- 
that  this  intercoone  went  ao  foither  1^  •  *" 


he  again  renewed  his  addraMS  to  hrrt  •«'* 
his  long  silence,  is  said  wcry  often  ^  ^ 
a  wishing  eye  npoa  noaac  Tinak. 
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Her  mind  continued  waverinj^  abont  twenty 
wars  longer  between  Shalnm  and  Mispach;  for 
hon^  hrr  inclinations  faTOured  the  former,  ber 
ntereat  pleaded  very  powerfully  for  the  other. 
iVhile  her  heart  was  in  this  unsettled  condition, 
he  following  accident  happened,  which  detrr- 
ain^d  her  choice.  A  hif^h  tower  of  wood  that 
rood  in  the  city  of  Mispach  having  caught  6re  by 

flash  of  lifrhtning,  in  a  few  days  reduced  the 
rhole  town  to  ashes.  Mispach  resolved  to  rebuild 
be  place,  whatever  it  should  cost  him ;  and,  having 
Iready  de9tro3red  all  the  timber  of  the  country, 
e  was  forc4^  to  have  recourse  to  Shnlum,  who«« 
irescs  were  now  two  hundred  years  old.  He  pnr- 
hased  these  woods  with  so  many  herds  of  cattle 
nd  tlocks  of  sheep,  and  with  such  a  vast  extent  of 
elds  and  pasturoi,  that  Shalum  wan  now  ^rown 
lore  wealthy  than  Mishpach ;  and  therefore  ap- 
cared  so  charmitig  in  the  eyes  of  Zilpali's  daugh- 
rr,  that  she  no  longer  refused  him  in  marriage. 
In  the  day  in  which  he  brought  her  up  into  the 
loantains  he  raised  a  most  prodigious  pile  of  ce- 
ar,  and  of  every  sweet-smelling  wood,  which 
nched  above  three  hundred  cubits  in  height :  be 
Iso  cast  into  the  pile  bundles  of  myrrh  and  sheaves 
f  spikenard,  enriching  it  with  every  »picy  shrub, 
nd  making  it  fat  with  the  gums  of  his  plantations. 
lib  was  the  bumt-offering  which  Shalum  offered 
B  the  day  of  his  espousals :  the  smoke  of  it  ascend- 
d  up  to  heaven,  and  filled  the  whole  country  with 
icense  and  perfume. 

ADOUOW. 
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— ~0m«  in  9ita  uturpant  homines,  ct^Uant,  curant, 
xtficnt  quaqut  tigunt  vtgitatUe*,  agUa/Uquc,  ea  cuiijue 
in  tamrto  accidunt. 

CIC.  de  Div. 

The  things  ivbicb  employ  men*i  waking  thougbtf  and 
actions  recur  to  their  imaginations  in  sleep. 

It  the  last  post  I  received  the  following  letter, 
rhich  is  built  upon  a  thought  that  \i  new,  and  very 
i^ell  carried  on ;  for  which  reasons  i  shall  give  it 
>  the  public  without  alteration,  addition,  or 
mendment. 


'sm. 

It  was  a  f^ood  piece  of  advice  which  Pythagoras 
ave  to  bis  scholars — that  every  night  before  they 
ept  they  should  examine  what  they  bad  been  do- 
ig  that  day,  and  so  discover  what  actions  were 
orihy  of  pursuit  to-morrow,  and  what  little  vices 
^ere  to  be  prevented  from  slipping  unawares  into 

luibit.  If  I  might  second  the  philosopher's  ad- 
ice,  it  should  be  mine,  that  in  a  morning  before 
ly  scholar  rose  he  should  consider  what  he  had 
een  about  that  night,  and  with  the  same  strictness 
4  if  the  condition  be  has  believed  himself  to  be  in 
fai  real.  Such  a  scrutiny  into  the  actions  of  his 
tncy  must  be  of  considerable  advantage;  for  this 
rasoo,  because  the  circumstances  which  a  man 
nagines  himt^lf  in  during  sleep  are  generally  such 
9  entirely  favour  his  inclinations,  good  or  bad,  and 
ive  him  imaginary  opportunities  of  pursuing  them 
>  the  utmost ;  so  that  his  temper  will  lie  fairly 
pen  to  his  view,  while  he  considers  bow  it  is 
Hived  when  free  from  those  constraints  which  the 
ccidents  of  real  life  put  it  under.  Dreams  are 
ertainly  the  result  of  our  waking  thoughts,  and  our 
ally  hopes  and  fean  are  what  give  the  mind  such 
iioble  relisbcf  of  pleasure,  and  such  tevere  loocbei 


of  pain,  in  its  midnight  rambles.  A  man  that  mur^ 
dera  bis  enemy,  or  deserts  his  friend  in  a  dream, 
had  need  to  guard  his  temper  against  revenge  and 
ingratitude,  and  take  heed  that  be  be  not  tempted 
to  do  a  vile  thing  in  the  pursuit  of  false  or  the 
neglect  of  true  honour.  For  my  part,  I  seldom 
receive  a  benetit,  but  in  a  night  or  twoV  time  I 
make  most  noble  returns  for  it ;  which,  though 
my  benefactor  is  not  a  whit  the  better  for,  yet  it 
pleases  me  to  think  that  it  was  from  a  principle  of 
gratitude  in  roe  that  my  mind  was  susceptible  of 
such  generous  transport,  while  I  thought  myself  re- 
paying the  kindness  of  my  friend :  and  I  bava 
often  been  ready  to  beg  pardon,  instead  of  retttrn- 
ing  an  injury,  after  considering  that  when  the 
olTender  was  In  my  power  I  had  carried  my  resent- 
ments much  too  far. 

*■  I  think  it  has  been  observed  in  the  course  of 
your  papers,  how  much  one^s  happiness  or  misery 
may  depend  upon  the  imagination :  of  which  truth 
those  strange  workings  of  fancy  in  sleep  are  no  in- 
considerable instances ;  so  that  not  only  the  advan- 
tage a  man  has  of  making  discoveries  of  himself, 
but  a  regard  to  his  own  ease  or  disquiet,  may  in- 
duce him  to  accept  of  my  advice.  Such  as  are 
willing  to  comply  with  it,  1  shall  put  into  a  way 
of  doing  it  with  pleasure,  by  observing  only  one 
maxim  which  1  shall  give  them,  viz.  ^  To  go  to  bed 
with  a  mind  entirely  free  from  passion,  and  a  body 
clear  of  the  least  intemperance." 

*  They,  indeed,  who  can  sink  Into  sleep  with 
their  thoughts  Ies3  calm  or  innocent  than  they 
should  be,  do  but  plunge  themselves  into  scenes  of 
guilt  and  misery ;  or  they  who  are  willing  to  pur- 
chase any  midnight  disquietudes  for  the  satisfaction 
of  a  full  meal,  or  a  skin  full  of  wine;  these  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to,  us  not  knowing  bow  to  invite 
them  to  reflections  full  of  shame  and  horror :  but 
thoae  that  will  observe  this  rule,  1  promise  them 
they  shall  awake  into  health  and  cheerfulness,  and 
be  capable  of  recounting  with  delight  those  glo- 
rious moments,  wherein  the  mind  has  been  indulg. 
ing  itself  in  such  luxury  of  thought,  such  noble 
hurry  of  imagination.  Suppose  a  man*s  going  snp- 
perless  to  bed  should  introduce  him  to  the  table  of 
some  great  prince  or  other,  where  he  shall  be  en- 
tertained with  the  noblest  marks  of  honour  and 
plenty,  and  do  so  much  business  after,  that  he 
shall  rise  with  at  good  a  stomach  to  his  breakfast 
as  if  he  had  fasted  all  night  long :  or  suppose  he 
should  see  his  dearest  friends  remain  all  night  in 
great  distresses,  which  he  could  instantly  have  dis- 
engaged  them  from,  could  he  have  been  content 
to  have  gone  to  bed  without  the  other  bottle;  be- 
lieve me  these  effects  of  fancy  are  no  contemptible 
consequences  of  commanding  or  indalging  one^ 
appetite. 

*  1  forbear  recommending  my  advice  upon  many 
other  accounts  till  1  hear  how  you  and  your  readers 
relish  what  1  have  already  said ;  among  whom,  if 
there  be  any  that  may  prete^l  it  is  useless  to  them, 
because  they  never  dream  at  all,  there  may  be 
otheis  perhaps  who  do  little  else  all  day  long. 
Were  every  one  as  sensible  as  I  am  of  what  hap- 
pens to  him  in  his  steep,  it  would  be  no  dispute 
whether  we  pass  so  considerable  a  portion  of  our 
time^  in  the  condition  of  stocks  and  stones,  or  wfae* 
ther  the  soul  were  not  perpetually  at  work,  upon 
the  principle  of. thought.  However,  it  is  an  honcit 
endeavour  of  mine  to  penuade  my  countrymen  to 
reap  some  advantage  from  so  many  unregarded 
hours,  and  as  such  you  will  encourage  it. 

*  I  shall  conclude  with  giving  you  a  sketch  or 
two  of  my  way  of  proceeding. 
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*  If  I  ba?e  any  bivlness  of  romeqii^nce  to  llo 
to-morrow,  I  am  scarce  dropped  asleep  to-ni^ht 
but  I  am  in  the  midst  of  it;  and  when  awake,  I 
consider  the  whole  procession  of  the  affair,  and  ^et 
the  advantaj^  of  the  next  day*s  experieace  before 
the  sun  has  risen  upon  it. 

'  There  is  scarce  a  ^reat  post  but  what  1  have 
some  time  or  other  been  in ;  but  iny  behaviour 
while  I  was  master  of  a  college  pleases  mr  so  well, 
that  whenever  there  is  a  province  of  that  nature 
vacant  I  intend  to  step  in  as  soon  as  I  can. 

*  I  have  done  many  thinf^  that  would  not  pass 
examination,  when  1  have  had  the  art  of  flyinf^  or 
bein;  invisible;  for  which  reason  1  am  glad  1  am 
not  possessed  of  those  extraordinary  qualities. 

'  Lastly,  Mr.  Spectator,  1  huve  been  a  great  cor- 
respondent of  yours,  and  have  read  many  of  my 
letters  in  your  paper  which  1  never  wrote  yon.  I  f 
you  have  a  mind  1  should  really  be  so,  ]  have  got 
a  parcel  of  visions  and  other  miscellanies  in  ray 
noctuary,  which  1  shall  send  to  enrich  your  paper 
with  on  proper  occasions. 

'  I  am,  &c, 

*  Oxford,  Aug.  fa  '  JOBN  IHALLOW  *.* 

BYRoar. 
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Jntuf,  tt  in  cute  noeL 

PER)>.  8nt  ili.  ver.  30. 

I  know  ttace  to  thy  bottom ;  (torn  witbfn 
Tiiy  shallow  centre,  to  the  utmost  skin. 

DRYD£N. 

Though  the  author  of  the  following  vtsioD  is  un- 
known to  me,  I  am  apt  to  think  ic  may  be  the 
work  of  that  ingenious  gentleman,  who  promised 
tae,  in  the  last  paper,  some  extracts  out  of  his 
noctuary. 

*  I  w>ia  the  other  day  reading  the  life  of  Mahomet. 
Among  many  other  extra vn«;anrie8,  1  find  it  re- 
corded  of  that  impostor,  that  in  the  fourth  year  of 
bis  age  the  aogel  Gabriel  caught  him  up  while  he 
was  among  bit  playfellows ;  and,  carrying  him 
aside,  cut  open  his  breast,  plucked  out  his  heart, 
and  wrong  out  of  it  that  black  drop  of  blood,  in 
which,  says  the  Turkish  divines,  is  contained  the 
Fonui  PeccatU  so  that  be  was  free  from  sin  ever 
after.  1  immediately  said  to  myself,  though  this 
ctory  be  a  fiction,  a  very  good  moral  may  be  drawn 
from  it,  would  every  man  but  apply  ii  to  himself, 
and  endeavour  to  squeese  out  of  his  heart  whatever 
Kins  or  ill  qualities  he  finds  in  it. 

*  While  my  mind  was  wholly  taken  up  with  this 
eoatemplation,  1  Insensibly  fell  into  a  mo^t  plejis- 

*  This  paper  wu  written  by  Mr.  John  Byroin,  who  Kke- 
'wiM  wrote  the  letters  in  the  next  paper,  No  587,  and  in 
fP*  593.  He  waa  also  author  of  the  pastoral  poem  iu  N^  ()03. 
Mr.  Byrom  was  born  at  Kersal,  near  Mancbetfter,  in  1691, 
aud  educated  first  at  Merchant  Taylor*'  school,  and  aflM*- 
wards  al  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected  a 
fellow.  In  1716  be  wt-ut  to  Fmnce  for  bis  health,  and  on  his 
return  to  London  he  applied  to  phyiiic  wKh  a  vieu  uf  making 
It  his  professions  and  soon  after  married,  tn  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  his  relation^  a  lady  with  little  or  no  fortuae.  He 
now  supported  hunacli'  priacipaily  by  teaching  a  newly- 
invcntea  system  of  short-hand.  In  17124  he  was  elected  a 
IMlow  of  the  Boyal  Society;  and  soon  after,  by  the  death  of 
an  elder  brother  without  Issue,  the  paternal  esute  at  Keiaal 
came  to  him  by  iabcritaoce^  and  rendered  him  iudependeiiL 
Be  was  a  man  of  fine  taste,  and  a  great  proficient  in  polite 
literature,  y«t  strongly  tinctured  witb  the  enthusiastic  no- 
lions  of  Behmen  ano  otbcr  mystics.  Mr.  Byma  died  at 
Mancbcsttr,  Sept.  26,  171^ 


ing  slumber,  when  ro^tbongbt  C«o  pnnfu  («r 
my  ehamber,  carrying  a  Urge  ch«M  bctv-< .  .yn 
After  having  set  it  down  in  tbeDHdiUraft>  ••- 
they  departed.     I  immediately  eadeaiwe*  -  > 
open  what  was  sent  me,  when  a  ship^,  like  uir 
which  we  paint  our  angels,  appeared  b^'V*  w 
and  forbade  me.    "  inclosed,'*  >aidke,  "jt  t 
hearts  of  several  of  your  f.ieods  and  anqaaisav 
but,  before  you  can  be  tpialified  to  we  ul ;. 
madvert  on  the  failings  of  others,  you  mmt  be  ym 
yourself;'*  whereupon  he  drew  out  his  nt^-  . 
knife,  cut  me  open,  took  out  my  heart,  asd  bno 
to  squeeze  it.     I  was  in  a  great  coafntiott  i*  • 
how  many  things:,  which  1  had  alwaysch-^n^* 
virtues,  issued  out  of  my  heart  oo  tb»  oca- 
In  short,  after  it  had  been  tboroaghly  sqaetfr". . 
looked  like  an  empty  bUdder;  wbea  the  ,iv 
torn,  breathing  a  frc&fa  partkle  of  diviae  im  .  - 
it,  restored  It  safe  to  its  former  repositari ;  a. 
having  sewed  me  op,  we  began  to  exzai^e  k 
chest. 

*  The  hearts  were  all  incloiei  ia  tn»pv-i 
phials,  and  preserved  iu  liqaor  which  loaki^  !4> 
spiriu  of  wine.  The  first  which  I  cast  vi  r* 
upon  I  was  afraid  would  have  broke  ihr  f^ 
which  contained  it.  1 1  shot  ap  aad  down,  w-h « 
credible  swifdiem,  through  the  liquor  in  wkki  i 
swam,  and  very  frequently  bounced  agaiai  ^ 
side  of  the  phial.  The  /oases,  or  spot  u  the  vdt* 
of  it,  was  not  laiige,  bat  of  a  red  fiery  cabai.aK 
seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  these  violenl  agiwi^ 
"  That,"  says  my  instructor,  •*  b  the  heart  o^  U 
Dreadnought,  wno  behaved  himself  well  to  (kin 
wars,  but  has  for  these  ten  years  last  parf  k"* 
aiming  at  some  post  of  hoaour  to  co  purJMs^.  ^ 
is  lately  retired  into  tbe  country,  where,  fu* 
choked  up'with  spleen  and  cboler,  he  nib  ai  brr 
men  than  htoMelf,  and  will  be  for  ever  aaean*  ^ 
cause  It  ii  Imposible  he  should  thiak  bb  rrr' 
sufficiently  rewarded.**  The  next  heart  that  1  n> 
mined  was  remarkable  for  its  smalloess;  ii  hy  *•- 
at  the  bultom  of  the  phial,  aad  I  cuuld  htri- 
perceive  that  it  beat  at  all.  Tbe  fima  »»?• ' 
black,  and  had  almost  diffused  itself  ofer  liit*^ 
heart.  •»  This,'*  says  my  interpreter,  "  i»lJ>?  H«» 
of  Dick  Gloomy,'  who  never  thirst^  attrr « 
thing  but  money.  Notwithstanding  all  bi«  f^^^ 
vonrs,  he  is  still  poor.  This  has  Bw^  bisi  (•-•• 
most  deplorable  state  of  melancholy  and  (ir>,ur 
lie  Is  a  composition  of  envy  and  idlcne»)i  k^^ 
mankind,  but  gives  t!iem  their  revrogr  bj^ 
more  uneasy  to  himself  than  to  any  one  rlr.* 

*  The  phial  1  looked  opoo  next  contaiard  ibir 
fair  heart  which  beat  very  strongly.  Tie  J^'* ' 
spot  in  it  was  exceeding  small ;  hot  I  r«sld  « 
help  observing,  that  which  way  soever  I  tirarJ  (•* 
phial  it  always  appeared  nppeivoit,  aad  is  ^ 
strongest  point  of  lighL  ^  Tbe  heart  }m  itttty 
mining,**  says  my  companioo,  **  bdoap  tn  ^  ^ 
Worthy.  He  haa,  indeed,  a  mod  noble  m^-^ 
is  possessed  of  a  thoanod  good  qaahtio.  f* 
speck  which  you  discover  ia  vaoitv.*' 

"  Here,**  says  the  angel,  "  U  tie  hewt  •»  ^^^ 
love,  your  intimate  friend.*'— **  Ff«da«f  >  ^  ^• 
said  I,  **  are  at  present  very  cold  toior*f^^- 
and  I  do  not  care  for  looking  on  the  Irari  ^< 
man  which  1  fear  is  overcaat  with  nBvsar."  "' 
teacher  commanded  me  to  look  Fpaa  it:  I  (^  "^ 
and,  to  my  unspeakable  surprise,  foaad  thst  t  '•^' 
swelling  spot,  which  I  at  firat  took  to  he  tJ^  ■ 
towards  me,  waa  only  pasnon  {  aad  tftat  ^«  *' 
nearer  inspectloo  it  wholly  dimpprtrtd;  ■I' 
which  the  phantom  told  aw  Fr«vl»ft«»^' 
the  bfatHMtuved  mea  alivt* 


s. 
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rbw,"  says  my  teacher,  *•  if  a  female  heart  of 
acquaintance.**  1  found  th.** /om««  in  it  of  the 
*st  size,  ^d  of  an  hundred  different  rolonrs, 
h  were  itiU  waryln^  every  moment*  Upon  my 
11^  to  whom  it  beJoofced,  I  was  informed  that  it 
the  heart  of  Coqoetilla. 
[  set  it  down,  and  drew  out  another,  in  which 
»1l  the  fome$  at  first  sifbt  to  be  very  small,  but 
amazed  to  find  tlial,  as  I  loolLcd  stedfastly 
I  it,  it  lerew  still  larj^er.  It  was  the  heart  of 
ssa,  a  noted  pmde  who  lives  the  next  door 

I  show  yoo  this,'*  says  the  phantom,  **  because 
indeed  a  rarity,  and  you  have  the  happiness  to 
nr  the  person  to  whom  it  beloog9."  He  then 
into  my  hands  a  lar^^e  crystal  glass,  that  in* 
*d  an  heart,  in  which,  though  I  examined  it 
t  the  utmost  nicety,  I  could  not  perceive  any 
nish.  I  made  no  scruple  to  affirm  that  it  must 
he  heart  of  Serapbinai  and  was  glad,  but  not 
trised,  to  find  that  it  was  so.  **  She  is  indeed," 
tinoed  my  guide,  **  the  ornament,  as  well  as  the 
Y  of  her  sex.'*  At  these  last  words  be  pointed 
tie  hearts  of  several  of  her  female  acquaintance 
ch  lay  in  different  phials,  and  had  very  large 
s  in  them,  all  of  a  deep  blue.  **  You  are  not 
ronder,"  says  he,  **  that  yoo  see  no  spot  in  an 
rtf  whose  innocence  has  been  proof  against  all 
corruptions  of  a  depraved  age.  If  it  has  any 
nish,  it  is  too  small  to  be  discovered  by  human 
I." 

I  laid  it  down,  and  took  up  the  hearts  of  other 
ale(>,  in  all  of  which  the  fomea  ran  in  several 
IS,  which  were  twisted  together,  and  made  a 
f  perplexed  figure.    I  asked  the  meaning  of  It, 

was  told  it  represented  deceit. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  examined  the 
rts  of  several  of  my  acquaintance,  whom  I  knew 
^e  particularly  addicted  to  drinking,  gaming, 
igning,  &c.  hot  my  interpreter  told  me  I  must 
that  alone  till  another  opportunity,  and  flung 
rn  the  cover  of  the  chest  with  so  much  violence 
mmediately  awoke  me*. 
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'Krt/fr,  omrtit  in  imbecUtUaU  tat  eigratin.  et  carUas. 

CICERO. 

(w  pretend  that  all  kindness  and  btnsvolence  it  founded 
in  weakness. 

•X  may  be  considered  in  two  views,  as  a  reason* 
e  and  as  a  social  being ;  capable  of  becoming 
iself  either  happy  or  miserable,  and  of  contri- 
ing  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  bis  fellow- 
aturrs.  Suitably  to  this  double  capacity,  the 
ntriver  of  human  nature  hath  wisely  furnished  it 
h  two  principles  of  action,  self-love,  and  bene- 
ence  ;  designed  one  of  them  to  render  man 
keful  to  his  own  personal  interest,  the  other  to 
pose  him  for  giving  his  utmost  assistance  to  all 
;aged  in  the  same  pursuit.  This  is  such  an  ac- 
mt  of  our  frame,  so  agreeable  to  reason,  so  much 
the  honour  of  our  Maker,  and  the  credit  of  our 
'cies,  that  It  may  appear  somewhat  unaccount- 
'e  what  should  induce  men  to  represent  human 
ture  as  they  do  under  characters  of  <lisadvantage; 

This  vision  of  hearts,  the  diaatetion  of  the  beau*t  head, 
fl5y  aod  or  the  ooqnetu'i  heart,  N«  281,  probably  tug- 
^  to  George  Al^tander  Stevens  the  aist  idea  of  bis  cclc- 
ted  lectures  m  h«ada. 


or^  having  drawn  it  with  a  little  and  sordid  aspect, 
what  pleasure  they  can  possibly  take  in  such  a 
picture.  Do  they  reflect  that  it  is  their  own,  and, 
if  we  would  believe  themselves,  is  not  more  odious 
than  the  original  ?  One  of  the  first  that  talked  in 
this  lofty  strain  of  our  nature  was  Epicurus.  Be- 
neficence, would  his  followers  say,  is  all  founded 
in  weakness  ;  and,  whatever  he  pretended,  the 
kindness  that  passeth  between  men  and  men  is  by 
every  man  directed  to  himself.  This,  it  must  be 
confcRed,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  that  hope- 
ful philosophy,  which,  having  patched  man  op  out 
of  the  four  elements,  attributes  his  being  to  chance, 
and  derives  all  his  actions  from  an  unintelligible 
declination  of  atoms.  And  for  these  glorious  dis- 
coveries the  poet  is  beyond  measure  transported  in 
the  praises  of  his  hero,  as  if  he  mu^t  needs  be 
something  more  than  man,  only  for  an  endeavour 
to  prove  that  man  is  in  nothing  superior  to  beasts. 
In  this  school  was  Mr.  Hobbes  instructed  to  speak 
after  the  same  manner,  if  he  did  not  rather  draw 
his  knowledge  from  an  observation  of  his  own  tem- 
per^l  for  he  somewhere  unluckily  lays  down  thb 
as  a  rule,  that  from  the  similitudes  of  thoughts  and 
passions  of  one  man  to  the  thoughts  and  passianp 
of  another,  whosoever  looks  into  himself  and  oon« 
siden  what  he  doth  when  lie  thinks,  hopes,  fears. 
Sec,  and  upon  what  grounds,  he  shall  hereby  read 
and  know  what  are  the  thoughts  aad  passions  of 
all  other  men  upon  the  like  occasions.  Now  we 
will  allow  Mr.  Hobbes  to  know  best  how  he  was 
inclined  i  but  in  earnest,  1  should  be  heartily  out 
of  conceit  with  myself  if  I  thought  myself  of  this 
unamiable  temper  as  be  affirms,  and  should  have  as 
little  kindness  for  myself  as  for  any  body  in  the 
world.  Ilithereto  i  always  imagined  that  kind 
and  benevolent  propensions  were  the  origioal 
(growth  of  the  heart  of  man ;  and,  however  checked 
and  overtopped  by  counter-iocli nations  that  have 
since  sprung  up  within  us,  have  st4tl  some  fotce  in 
the  wont  of  tempers,  and  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  be^t.  And  metbinks  it  is  a  fair  step  towards 
the  proof  of  this,  that  the  mobt  beneficent  of  all 
beings  is  he  who  hath  an  absolute  fulness  o(  per* 
fectton  in  himself,  vfbo  gave  existence  to  Ithe  uni- 
verse, and  so  cannot  be  supposed  to  want  that 
which  he  communicated,  without  dimioishfaig  from 
the  plenitude  of  his  own  power  and  happiness. 
The  philosophers  before>mentioned  have  Indeed 
done  all  that  in  them  lay  to  invalidate  this  argu- 
ment ;  for,  placing  the  gods  in  a  state  of  the  most 
elevated  blessedness,  they  describe  them  as  selfish  as 
we  poor  miserable  mortals  can  be,  and  shot  them 
out  from  all  concern  for  mankind,  upon  the  score 
of  their  having  no  need  of  us.  But  if  he  that 
sitteth  in  the  heavens  wants  not  us,  we  stand  ia 
continual  need  of  him ;  and,  surely,  nest  to  the 
survey  of  the  immense  treasures  of  his  own  mind, 
the  most  exalted  plesisure  he  receives  is  from  be- 
holding millions  of  creatures,  lately  drawn  out  of 
the  gulf  of  non-existence,  rejoicing  in  the  various 
degrees  of  being  and  happiness  imparted  to  them. 
And  as  this  is  the  true,  the  glorious  character  of 
the  Deity,  so  in  forming  a  reasonable  creature  he 
would  not,  if  possible,  stifler  his  image  to  pass  out 
of  his  hands  unadorned  with  •  resemblance  of 
himself  in  this  most  lovely  part  of  his  nature.  For 
what  complacency  could  a  mind,  whose  love  is  a« 

*  We  must  cooilder  this  reflectioQ  on  Hobbes  ts  illiberal 
and  unfounded ;  for  by  variou*  teitimonics  we  learn,  tbat  he 
was  a  food  aad  an  amiable  man,  as  well  as  poseanad  of  an* 
pcrtor  uodcrsundiag  and  uooomman  pcMpioKUy  and  peas- 
cration :  exceptionable  as  hb  wrttiop  srs,  his  lUii  appeals  le 
havo  bsctt  withoat  rsprsadi. 
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ttobooDded  as  hit  knowled^rr,  have  in  a  work  so 
iiolike  htouelf ;  a  creature  that  should  be  capable 
of  knowing  and  conversiofi^  with  a  vast  circle  of 
objects,  and  love  none  but  himself?  What  propor- 
tion would  there  be  between  the  head  and  the  heart 
of  such  a  creature,  its  afiectioos,  and  its  understand- 
ing; ?  Or  could  a  society  of  such  creatures,  with 
no  other  bottom  but  self-love  on  which  to  maintain 
a  commerce,  ever  flourish  ?  Reason,  it  b  certain, 
would  obli)|;e  every  man  to  pursue  the  general 
happiness  as  the  means  to  procure  and  establish  his 
own  ;  and  yet,  if,  besides  this  co:'sideration,  tliere 
were  not  a  natural  instinct,  prompting  men  to 
desire  the  welfare  and  satisfaction  of  others,  self- 
love,  in  defiance  of  the  admonitions  of  reason, 
would  quickly  run  all  thin^  into  a  state  of  war 
and  confusion.  As  nearly  interested  as  the  soul  is 
in  the  fate  of  the  body,  our  provident  Creator  saw 
it  necessary,  by  the  constant  returns  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  those  importunate  appetites,  to  pnt  it  in 
mind  of  its  chai^ge;  knowing  that  if  we  should  eat 
and  drink  no  oftencr  than  cold  abstracted  specula^ 
tioo  should  put  us  upon  these  exercbes,-  and  then 
leave  it  to  reason  to  prescribe  the  quantity,  we 
should  soon  refine  ourselves  out  of  this  bodily  life. 
And,  indeed,  it  u  obvious  to  remark,  that  we  fol- 
low nothing  heartily  unless  carried  to  it  by  incli- 
nations which  anticipate  our  reason,  and,  like  a 
bias,  draw  the  mind  strongly  towards  it.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  establish  a  perpetual  Intercourse  of 
benefits  aoHMigst  mankind,  their  Maker  would  not 
fail  to  give  them  this  generous  prepossession  of 
benevolence,  if,  as  I  have  said,  it  were  possible. 
And  from  whence  can  we  go  about  to  argue  its 
impossibility?  Is  it  inconsistent  with  self-love? 
Are  their  motions  contrary?  No  more  than  the 
dinrnal  rotation  of  the  earth  is  opposed  to  its 
annual ;  or  its  motion  round  its  own  centre,  which 
might  be  improved  as  an  illustration  of  self-love, 
to  that  which  whirls  it  about  the  common  centre  of 
the  world,  answering  to  universal  benevolence. 
Is  the  force  of  self-love  abated,  or  its  interest 
pr^udiced  by  benevolence?  So  far  from  it,  that 
benevolence,  though  a  distinct  principle,  is  ex- 
tremely serviceable  to  self-love,  and  then  doth  most 
service  when  it  is  least  designed. 

But  to  descend  from  reason  to  matter  of  fact ; 
the  pity  which  arises  on  sight  of  persons  in  distress, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  mind  which  b  the  conse- 
quence of  having  removed  them  into  a  happier 
state,  are  instead  of  a  thousand  arguments  to  prove 
such  a  thing  as  a  disinterested  benevolence.  Did 
pity  proceed  from  a  reflection  vre  make  upon  our 
liableness  to  the  same  ill  accidents  w^  see  befal 
others,  it  were  nothing  to  the  present  purpose ; 
but  this  is  a&igning  an  artificial  cause  of  a  natural 
passion,  and  can  by  no  means  be  admitted  as  a 
tolerable  account  of  it,  because  children  and  per- 
sons most  thoughtless  about  their  own  condition, 
and  incapable  of  entering  into  the  prospects  of 
futurity,  feel  the  moat  violent  touches  of  compas- 
sion. And  then,  as  to  that  charming  delight  which 
immediately  follows  the  giving  joy  to  another,  or 
relieving  bis  sorrow,  and  is,  when  the  objects  are 
nqmerous,  and  the  kindness  of  importance  really 
inexpressible,  what  can  this  be  owing  to  but  a 
consciousness  of  a  man's  having  done  something 
prabeworthy,  and  expressive  of  a  great  soul  ? 
Whereas,  if  in  all  this  he  only  sacrified  to  vanit) 
and  self-love,  as  there  would  be  nothing  brave  in . 
actions  that  make  the  most  shining  appearance,  so 
nature  would  not  have  rewarded  them  with  this 
divine  pleasure  ;  nor  could  the  commendations, 
which  a  person  receives  for  benefits  done  upon 


selfish  views,    he  at   all   more   satift"  " 
when  he  is  applauded  for  what  lir  i^t  v 
design  i  because  in  both  cases  the  rad«  of  *- 
are  equally  answered.   The  con«cienc<-  vf  t« 
ing  onnelf  a  benefactor  to  mankind  is  VJt . 
recomprnre  for  being  sof  doubtleas  it  ».  - 
most  interested  cannot  propoiie  any  thine  «• 
to  their  own  advantage,  notwitbstaiBdir:  * 
the  inclination  is  nevertheless  nnsrififeh.    T^ 
sure  which  attends  the  gratification  of  •«  * 
and  thirst,  is  not  the  cause  of  these  appHiir 
are  previous  to  any  such  prospect ;  and  «•  •« 
is  the  desire  of  doing  good;  with  thi»  tfc-^ 
that,  being  seated  in  the  intellectaal  part,  v 
though  antecedent  to  reason,  may  >et  be  la^ 
and  regulated  by  it ;  and,  I  will  add,  is  a 
wise  a  virtue  than  as  it  is  so.    Thns  kaf  • 
tended  fur  the  dignity  of  that  nalnre  I  U«* 
honour  to  partake  oft  and,  after  all  the  r«-' 
produced,  1   think  I  have  a  right  to  cm 
against  the  motto  of  thb  paper,  that  thnv  f 
a  thing  as  generosity  in  the  world.  .  Tbosr 
were  under  a  mistake  in  this,  1  sboold  sa;  si  i  «l 
in  relation  to  the  immortality  of  the  soil.  I  •• 
lingly  err,  and  should  believe  it  very  wac^hrM 
interest  of  mankind  to  lie  under  the  ^ane  i<-9 
For  the  contrary  notion  naturally  tead*  to  d*^ ' 
the  mind,  and  sinks  it  into  a  meanness  fatal :  - 
God-like  zeal  of  doing  good  :  as,  on  tkr  •  - 
hand,  it  teaches  people  to  be  nngratefuU  '"<  ^» 
sessing  them  with  a  penuasion  coocerstc;  - 
benefactors,  that  they  have  no  regard  to  i   .  ' 
the  benefits  they  bestow.     Nov^  he  thai  l^  *: 
gratitude  from  among  men«  by  so  doing  •(  >p- 
the  stream  of  beneficence :  for  though  in  cov  - 
kindnesses  a  truly  generous  man  doth  d(H  ^:  • 
return,  yet  he  looks  to  the  qoalittes  of  tbr  |>   ' 
obliged  ;  and  rs  nothing  renders  a  per-.!  t  - 
unworthy  of  a  benefit  than  hb  being  wick«/  - 
resentment  of  it,  he  will  not  be  extremely  tV** 
to  oblige  snch  a  man. 

6ROTS*. 


N«589.    FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  J,  n^- 

PerwequUuT  iceUn  UU  nmm  :  Imhefhdtm^ue  t€>d» 
Ivtibus  innanterii  adttudat/utJUmbus  mr^ir 
Vorruit 

OVID.  MeL  L»w  «• 


The  impious  axe  be  plies :  loud  •trokc* 

Till  dragg'd  with  ropes  sod  feU'd  vfU  imat  i 

The  luoieaM  tree  coaui  rushing  to  Uic  gTMiai- 


SIR, 


'  I  AM  so  great  an  admirer  of  tree*,  that  tbr*?*  ' 
ground  1  have  cho»en  to  build  a  tmall  tax  ^a* 
the  country  b  almost  in  the  midst  of  a  Urv  *  * 
I  was  obliged,  much  against  my  will,  i»  rt  s'* 
several  trees,  that  I  might  have  any  lart  »*  •  • 
a  walk  in  my  gardens:  but  then  I  have  tilrt  =*' 
to  leave  the  space,  between  every  walk,s»»<** 
wood  as  I  found  it.  The  moment  you  i*^  ''-'^ 
to  the  right  or  lefl  you  are  in  a  foreM,  »k»^  ■* 
ture  presents  you  with  a  much  more  beaaliW  •  '■» 
than  could  have  been  raised  by  art. 

•  Instead  of  tulips  or  carnations  I  cas*»*  •* 
oaks  in  my  gardens  of  four  bandrtd  yraw****'*^ 
and  a  knot  of  elms  that  migbt  abeltrr  a  vt^  " 
horse  from  the  rain. 

Mt  is  not  without  the  utmost  indic«»»'  '^  ' 
observe  several  prodigal  young  bein  is  ur  k^ 


*  Mr.  Henry  Grove  wu  a  diMmtSttg  siaiM 
acauleay  at  Taunton,    iec  Nos.  601,  Mb,  aai 
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irbood  felling;  down  the  most  fj^loriont  raonumf  nts 
(heir  anceston*  iodmtry,  and  ruiotog,  in  a  day, 

product  of  a|;ffl. 

I  am  mistily  pleased  with  yourdiscoarse  upon 
Dtin;?,  which  put  ^me  upon  loolcing  into  my 
•k9,  to  fiive  you  some  account  of  the  veneration 

ancients  haid  for  trees.  There  is  an  old  tradi- 
U  that  Abraham  planted  a  cypress,  a  pine,  and 
'ednr;  and  that  these  three  incorporated  into 

Irer^  which  was  cat  down  for  the  building;  of 

temple  of  Solomon. 

IsidonM,  wiio  lived  in  the  rei^  of  Constantins, 
ires  IK,  th;it  he  saw  even  in  his  time  that  famons 
:  III  the  plains  of  Mamre, under  which  Abraham 
e ported  to  have  dwelt ;  and  adds,  that  the  peo- 

looked  upon  it  with  a  great  veneration,  and 
served  it  as  a  sacred  tree. 
The  lieathcns  still  went  farther,  and  regarded 
h  (he  highest  piece  of  sacrilege  to  injore  certain 
^  which  they  took  to  be  protecteid  by  some 
ty.  The  story  of  Erisicthon,  the  grove  at  Do- 
a,  and  that  at  Delphi,  are  all  instances  of  this 
d. 

If  we  consider  the  machine  in  Yli^il,  so  much 
med  by  several  critics.  In  this  light,  we  shall 
nly  think  it  too  violent. 

/Eneas,  when  he  bnilt  his  fleet  in  order  to  sail 
Italy,  was  obliged  to  cut  down  the  grove  oa 
jnt  Ida,  which  however  he  durat  not  do  until  he 

obtained  leave  from  Cybele,  to  whom  It  was 
Heated.    The  goddess  could  not  but  think  her- 

obliged  to  protect  thoe  ships,  which  were 
)e  of  consecrated  timber,  after  a  very  extra- 
inary  manner,  and  therefore  desired  Jupiter, 
I  they  might  not  be  obnoxious  to  the  power  of 
re4  or  winds.  Jupiter  would  not  grant  thiv,  but 
mised  ."r,  that  as  many  as  came  safe  to  Italy 
aid  he  transformed  into  goddesses  of  the  sea ; 
ich  the  poet  tells  us  was  accordingly  executed. 

And  now  at  length  the  Bumher'd  boun  were  oomt, 

ettx'd  by  Pate'»  irreTocable  doom, 

hen  the  gml  mother  of  the  god  •  wmt  free 

»  save  her  ships,  and  finish  Jove's  decree. 

rat,  fram  the  quarter  of  the  mom  there  sprung 

light  that  •ing'd  the  heavens,  and  shot  along: 

xii  from  a  cloud,  fring*d  round  with  golden  fires, 

ere  timbrels  heara,  and  Berecynthlan  quires : 

id  latt  a  voice,  with  more  than  mortal  sounds, 

•th  hosts  in  arms  opposed,  with  equal  honor  wounds. 

**  O  Trojao  race,  your  needless  aid  fiyrbear ; 

id  kpf>w  my  ships  are  my  peculiar  care. 

ith  frreater  ease  the  bold  Rotulkan  may, 

ith  titssing  brands,  attempt  to  bum  toe  sea, 

tan  sina;e  my  sacred  pines.    But  vou,  my  charge, 

<nM  from  your  crooked  anchors,  launch  at  Urge, 

alted  each  a  nymph  j  forsake  the  sand. 

Id  »wim  the  seas,  at  Cybcle's  command.' 

>  vjoner  had  the  goddcM  ceas'd  to  itpeak, 

beu  lo,  th'  ot>edient  sbip»  their  hawsers  break; 

id,  strange  to  tell,  like  dolpliins  In  the  main, 

tey  plunge  their  pirows,  and  dive,  and  spring  again : 

many  beauteous  maids  the  billows  sweep, 

rode  bclbre  tall  vessels  on  the  deep.*' 

DRY  DEN'S  Virgil. 

The  common  opinion  concerning  the  nymphs, 
im  the  ancients  called  Hamadryads,  is  more  to 
honour  of  trees  than  any  thing  yet  mentioned, 
fas  thoMght  the  fkte  of  these  nymphs  had  so 
*  a  dependence  on  some  trees,  more  especially 
S  that  they  lived  and  died  together.  For  this 
on  they  were  extremely  grateful  to  soeh  per- 
who  preserved  those  trees  with  which  their 
g  sttbsiistcd.  Apollonlus  tells  as  a  very  remark- 
story  to  this  purpose,  with  which  1  shall 
:lnde  my  letter. 

A  certain  man,  called  Rhaecus,  observing  an 
>ak  ready  to  fall,  and  being  moved  with  a  sort 
ompa«ion  towanis  the  tree,  ordered  his  ler- 


vants  to  pour  in  fresh  earth  at  the  roots  of  it,  and 
set  it  upright.  The  Hamadryad,  or  nymph,  who 
most  necessarily  have  peri&hed  with  the  tree,  ap- 
peared to  him  the  next  day,  and,  after  having  re- 
turned him  her  thanks,  told  him  she  was  ready  to 
grant  whatever  he  should  ask.  As  she  was  extremely 
beantifol,  Rhecns  desired  he  might  be  entertained 
as  her  lover.  The  Hamadryad,  not  much  displeased 
with  the  request,  promised  to  give  him  a  meeting, 
but  commanded  him  for  some  days  to  abstain  from 
the  embraces  of  all  other  women,  adding,  that  she 
would  send  a  bee  to  him,  to  let  him  know  when  he 
was  to  be  happy.  Rhaecos  was,  it  seems,  too 
much  addicted  to  gaming,  and  happened  to  be  in 
a  mn  of  ill-luck  when  the  faithful  bee  came  bnz- 
ztng  about  him;  so  that,  in^tead  of  minding  bit 
kind  invitation,  he  had  like  to  have  killed  him  for 
his  pains.  The  Hamadryad  wa«  so  provoked  at 
her  own  disappointment,  and  the  ill  usage  of  her 
messenger,  that  she  deprived  Rhaecus  of  the  use  of 
his  limbs.  However,  says  the  story,  he  was  not  so 
much  a  cripple,  but  he  made  a  shift  to  cut  dowa 
the  tree,  and  consequently  to  fell  his  mi8tre«.' 


N»  590.  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  «,  1714. 


Awiduo  Inbuntur  tempora  molu 


Non  necu$  ae  Jlumen,    Stque  tniin  eonsulere  Humen,  '' 
Ncc  tnu  hora  poUU :  ted  ut  undn  impetlitur  undo, 
U' geturque  prior  xxnUntU  ur^tqtte  pnorem, 
Tempora  ticfugiurU  pnriter^  pnritrrqut  KquufUur; 
Et  runta  tunl  semaer.   Nam  quodfuU  uidt^  reiidum  e$t: 
FUquequod  haudjkterat:  momentaqutcunctattaoutUur, 

OVID.  Met.  XV.  Tcr.  179. 

B*en  times  are  In  perpetual  flux,  and  ran, 
Uke  rivers  from  their  fountains,  roUiog  on. 
For  time,  no  more  than  streams  is  at  a  stay  ; 
The  flying  hour  is  ever  on  her  way : 
And  as  the  fountain  still  supplies  their  store. 
The  wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before ; 
Thus  in  successive  course  the  minutes  run. 
And  urge  their  predecessor  minutes  on. 
Still  moving,  ever  new :  for  former  things 
Are  laid  aside,  like  abdicated  kings ; 
And  ev'ry  moment  alters  what  Is  done, 
And  Innovates  some  act,  till  then  unknown. 

DRYDEN. 

The  folhming  discour$e  come»  from  the  iowu  ham4 
with  the  euays  upon  infinitude*, 

'  Wb  consider  Infinite  space  as  an  expansion  with- 
out a  circumference :  we  consider  eternity,  or  in- 
6nite  duration,  as  a  line  that  has  neither  a  beginning 
nor  an  end.  In  our  speculations  of  infinite  space, 
we  consider  that  particular  place  in  which  we  eilst 
as  a  kind  of  centre  to  the  whole  expansion.  la 
our  speculations  of  eternity,  we  consider  the  time 
which  is  present  to  us  as  the  middle,  which  divides 
the  whole  line  into  two  equal  parts.  For  this 
reason  many  witty  authors  compare  the  preieoft 
time  to  an  isthmus  or  narrow  neck  of  land,  (hat 
rises  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean,  immeasurably  illf» 
fused  on  either  side  of  it. 

*  Philosophy,  and  indeed  common  aenie,  natu- 
rally throws  eternity  under  two  divisions,  whicli 
we  may  call  in  English  that  eternity  which  is  paat, 
and  thiat  eternity  which  is  to  come.  The  learned 
terms  of  JEtemitaa  a  parte  anie,  and  MtenA' 
ttu  a  parte  poet^  may  be  more  amusing  to  the 
reader,  but  can  have  no  other  idea  affixed  to  them 
than  what  is  conveyed  to  us  by  those  words,  an 
eternity  that  is  past,  and  an  eternity  that  ii  to  come. 


•  Sec  Nm.  565,  ^1,  510,  and  69f . 
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Each  of  these  extremities  is  t>oiinded  at  the  one 
extreme,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fonnrrhas  ao  end, 
and  the  latter  a  heginninj^. 

*  Let  lis  first  of  all  consider  that  eternity  which 
19  past,  reserving  that  which  is  to  come  fur  the 
subject  of  another  paper.  The  nature  of  this  eter- 
nity is  utterly  ioconceiTable  by  the  mind  of  man : 
our  reason  demonstrates  to  us  that  it  has  been,  bnt 
at  the  same  time  can  frame  no  idea  of  it,  but  what 
is  big  with  absurdity  and  contradiction.  We  can 
have  no  other  conception  of  any  duration  which  is 
pait,  than  that  all  of  it  was  ouce  present ;  and 
whatever  was  once  present  is  at  some  certain  dis- 
tance from  U9,  and  whatever  is  at  any  certain  dis- 
tance from  IIS,  be  the  distance  never  so  remote, 
cannot  be  eternity.  The  very  notion  of  any  dura- 
tion being  past  implies  that  it  was  once  present, 
for  the  idea  of  being  once  present  is  actually  in- 
cluded in  the  idea  of  its  being  past.  This  therefore 
is  a  depth  not  to  be  sounded  by  human  understand- 
ing. We  arc  sure  that  there  has  been  an  eternity, 
and  yet  contradict  ourselves  when  we  measure  this 
eternity  by  any  notion  which  we  can  Trame  of  it. 

*  If  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  shall 
find  that  the  diflSculties  we  meet  with  in  our  con- 
ceptions of  eternity  proceed  from  this  single  reason, 
that  we  can  have  no  other  idea  of  any  kind  of  du- 
ration, than  that  by  which  we  ourselves,  and  all 
other  created  beings,  do  exist;  which  is,  a  succes- 
sive duration  made  up  of  past,  present,  and  to 
come.  There  is  nothing  which  exists  after  this 
manner,  all  the  parts  of  whose  existence  were  not 
once  actually  present,  sind  consequently  may  be 
reached  by  a  certain  nuniber  of  years  applied  to 
it.  We  may  ascend  as  high  as  we  pleas^e,  and 
employ  our  being  to  that  eternity  which  is  to  come, 
in  adding  millions  of  years  to  millions  of  years, 
and  we  can  never  come  up  to  any  fountain  head 
of  duration',  to  any  beginning  in  eternity :  but  at 
the  same  time  we  are  sure,  that  whatever  was  once 
present  does  lie  within  the  reach  of  numbers,  though 
perhaps  we  can  never  be  able  to  put  enough  of 
them  together  for  that  purpose.  We  may  as  well 
say,  tliat  any  thing  may  be  actually  present  in  any 
part  of  infinite  space,  which  does  nut  lie  a(  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  us,  as  that  any  part  of  infinite 
duration  was  once  actually  present,  and  does  not 
also  lie  at  some  determined  distance  from  us.  The 
distance  in  both  ca!«s  may  be  immeasurable  and 
indefinite  as  to  our  faculties;  but  our  reason  tells  us 
that  it  cannot  be  so  in  itself.  Here  therefore  is 
that  difficolty  which  human  understanding  is  not  ca- 
pable of  surmonnting.  We  are  sore  that  something 
must  have  existed  from  eternity,  and  .are  at  the 
lame  time  unable  to  conceive,  that  any  thing 
which  exists,  according  to  our  notion  of  exbteoce, 
can  have  existed  from  eternity. 

*  It  is  hard  for  a  reader,  who  has  not  rolled  this 
thought  in  his  own  mind,  to  follow  in  snch  an  ab- 
stracted speculation  t  hot  I  have  been  the  longeron 
It,  becaae  i  think  it  is  a  demonstrative  argument 
of  the  beiag  and  eternity  of  a  God:  and,  though 
there  are  many  other  demonstrations  which  lead  at 
to  this  great  truth,  1  do  not  think  we  ought  to  hiy 
aside  any  proofs  in  this  matter,  which  the  light  of 
reanon  has  saggested  to  as,  especially  when  it  is 
•uch  an  one  as  has  been  urged  by  men  famous  for 
their  penetration  and  force  of  undentaoding,  and 
which  appears  altogether  conclusive  to  those  who 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  it. 

*  Having  thus  considered  that  etcrnify  which  is 
pa»l,  according  to  the  bent  idea  we  can  frame  of 
it,  I  shall  now  draw  up  those  several  ar/icles  on 
this  subject^  which  are  dictated  to  us  by  the  light 


of  reason,  and  which  may  be  looked  e^s.»u 
creed  of  a  phllosoplier  in  this  great  poiat 

*  First,  it  is  certain  that  no  being  c»al',  : 
made  Itself;  for,  if  so,  it  most  have  acted  U..?"* 
WHS,  which  is  a  contradiction. 

*  Secondly,  That  therefore  sone  beiag ■»!  l  - 
existed  from  all  eternity. 

*•  ThirdI},  That  whatever  exists  after  tbrwa:.* 
of  created  beings,  or  according  to  any  aotiat: « 
we  have  of  existence,  could  not  hate  eit'trS '  .& 
eternity. 

*•  Fourthly,  That  this  EteroHl  Betat  v-m  r- 
fore  be  the  great  Author  of  nature,  *"  the  .\i. 
of  Days,"  who,  being  at  ao  infinite  distaoct  t  ■ 
perfections  from  all  finite  and  created  beinssn. 
in  a  quite  diflerent  manner  from  them,  Aui  • 
manner  of  whTcb  they  can  have  no  idea. 

*  I  know  that  several  of  the  schoolmen,  «h«  «-j; 
not  be  thought  ignorant  of  any  thin;:,  hair  ^  - 
tended  to  explain  the  manner  of  G«kI*»  n^^r.  ^ 
by  telling  iis  that  he  comprehends  iofiniie  d-tf^--i 
in  every  moment;  that  eternity  is  aitb  &  •! 
punclum  statu,  a  fixed  points  or,  which  h  Si  .-I 
sense,  an  infinite  instant ;  that  nothing  wi;h  rr 
rencc  to  his  existence  is  either  past  or  to  totv  i 
which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Cowley  alludes  ia  k»  ..^ 
scription  of  heaven : 

**  Nothing  is  thrre  to  come,  and  nothing  put. 
But  aa  elernal  now  does  always  last" 

'  For  my  own  part,  I  look  npoa  these  ftve  > 
tions  as  words  that  have  no  ideas  annexed  t»B9*i 
and  think  men  had  better  own  their  igaocaatr '^ 
advance  doctrines  by  which  they  mean  aothitc.-- 
which,  indeed,  are  setf-cootradietory.  Wcck*< 
be  too  modest  in  our  disquisitions  when  we  Derf-.'a 
on  him,  who  u  environed  with  so  niick.i;t«n 
perfection,  who  is  the  source  of  hciag,  the  i 
tain  of  all  that  existence  which  we  and  k^  v. 
creation  derive  from  him.     Let  ns  therrfofr  « . 
the  utmost  hnmility  acknowledge,  that,  t^  *  *« 
being  must  necessarily  have  existed  froorcr-f 
so  this  being  does  exist  after  an  ia€aai|K(tn>  - 
manner,' since  it  is  impossible  for  a  betag  u  ^ ' 
existed  from  eternity  after  oinr  manatr  or  t»  « 
of  existence.     Revelation  confirass  the^  os^'* 
dictates  of  reason  in  the  accooau  which  it  p^  - 
of  the  divine  existence,  where  it  tetti  •*,  *^  h 
is  the  same'  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  e^er;  >- 
he  u  the  Alpha  and  Omegst,  the  be|^Baie«4fii  ^ 
ending ;  that  a  thousand  years  are  with  ho  u  •*• 
day,  and  one  day  as  a  thoosind  years;  b)  *^*'' 
and  thk  like  expressions,  we  are  laagbt  ckn  ^ 
existence  with  relation  to  lime  or  dwatioa  »  *  • 
nitely  different  from  the  existeaoe  ofati  ••'- 
creatures,  and  consequently  that  it  n  iapff^bic'ii' 
us  to  frame  any  adequate  conception  o(  iL 

*  In  the  first  revelation  which  he  vskrt^'^ 
own  being  he  entitles  himaelf,  **  I  An  iksl'lA* 
and  when  Moses  desires  to  know  what  assr  brtfc- 
give  him  in  his  embaasy  to  Pharaoh,  be  W  ^ 
say  that  *«  I  Am  hath  seat  yov."    Oar  cm^  ^  ' 
ator,  by  this  revelation  of  hiaiaelf»  docs  is  »  •  '^ 
aer  exclude  every  thing  else  froai  a  resi  nH 
and  distinguishes  himaelf  frooa  hb  craian  -^  * 
only  being  which  truly  and  really  exhik  TVx." 
cient  Platonic  doUoo,  which  waa  ^imws  ttw  r 
eolations  of  eternity,  woaderfally  a^tfci**)!^ 
revelation  which  God  has  made  of  hdsari^  ^'  * 
is  nothing,  say  they,  which  ia  reality  cs^'^* 
existence,  as  we  call  it,  is  pieced  mip^if^f^ 
sent,  and  to  cone.    Such  a  flitUas  umi  a'^*' 
existence   is  rather  a  shadow  of  exiffV.  ^ 
soaething  which  li  like  it,  thn  ^"^^  *'- 
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[e  only  properly  eiists  whose  ezisterxe  is  entirely 
resent;  that  is,  io  other  words,  who  exists  in  (he 
ost  perfect  manner,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  wr 
tve  no  idea  of. 

*  I  shaJl  conclude  this  Bpecolation  with  one  useful 
ference.  How  can  we  sufficiently  prostrate  our- 
Ives  and  fall  down  before  oar  Maker,  when  we 
insider  that  ineffable  goodness  and  windom  which 
•ntrived  this  existence  for  finite  natures?  What 
U3t  be  the  overflowinf|;B  of  tliat  pood-will,  which 
nompted  our  Creator  to  adapt  existence  Io  bein|;s, 

wliom  it  is  not  necessary';  rspcciaiiy  when  we 
insider  that  he  himself  was  before  in  the  complete 
>3SP8sion  of  existence  and  of  happiness,  and  in 
c  full  enjoyment  of  eternity?  What  man  can 
ink  of  himself  as  called  out  aid  sepsirated  from 
>(hi:i^,  of  his  beini;  made  a  conscious,  a  reason- 
lie  and  a  happy  creature,  in  short, of  being  taken 
I  as  a  sharer  of  existence,  and  a  kind  of  partner 
I  eternity,  without  being  swallowed  up  in  wnn- 
^r,  in  praisi*,  in  adoration  1  It  is  indeed  a  thought 
to  big  for  the  mind  of  roan,  and  rather  fb  be 
itertained  in  the  secrecy  of  devntinn,  and  in  the 
lence  of  his  soul,  than  to  be  expretdied  by  words, 
he  Snprcone  Being  ha4  not  given  us  pnwers  or  fa- 
il ties  sutiicient  to  extol  and  magnify  such  unutter- 
ble  goodness. 

'  it  IS  however  some  comfort  to  us,  that  we  shall 
e  always  doing  what  we  shall  be  never  able  to  do, 
nd  that  a  work  whidi  cannot  be  tinisbed  will  how- 
ver  be  the  work  of  an  eternity.* 

ADorsoiv. 


591.   WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8, 1714. 


■■  Tenerorum  Uuor  amorum. 

OVID.  Trist  Eleg.  3. 1.  111.  ver.  73. 

Love  the  soft  subject  of  his  sportive  muse. 

I  RATE  JQ9t  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman, 
rbo  tells  me  he  has  observed,  with  no  small  con- 
em,  that  ny  papers  have  of  late  been  very  bar- 
en  in  relation  to  love* ;  a  subject  which,  when 
igreeably  bandied,  can  scarce  fail  of  being  well 
eceived  by  both  sexes. 

If  my  invention  therefore  shoald  be  almost  ez- 
lausted  on  this  head,  he  offers  to  serve  under  me 
n  the  quality  of  a  love  casuist ;  for  which  he  con- 
nives himidf  to  be  thoroughly  qualified,  haTing 
nade  this  passion  his  principal  study,  and  observed 
t  in  all  its  different  shapes  and  appearances,  from 
be  fifteenth  to  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

He  assures  me  with  an  air  of  confidence,  which 
1  hope  proceeds  from  his  real  abilities,  that  he 
loes  not  doubt  of  giving  judgment  to  the  satis- 
raction  of  the  parties  concerned  on  the  most  nice 
uid  intricate  cases  which  can  happen  in  an  amour; 
as, 

How  great  the  contraction  of  the  fingers  must  be 
before  at  amounts  to  a  squeeze  by  the  band. 

What  can  be  properly  termed  an  absolute  denial 
from  a  maid,  and  what  from  a  widow. 

What  advances  a  lover  may  presume  to  make, 
After  having  received  a  pat  upon  his  shoulder  from 
his  mistresses  fan. 

Whether  a.  lady,  at  the  first  interview,  may  al- 
(ow  an  humble  servant  to  kiss  her  hand. 

How  far  it  may  be  permitted  to  caress  the  maid 
io  order  to  succeed  with  the  mistress. 

•8mNos.$M,605,  614|63S,  and  C25. 


What  constructions  a  man  may  put  upon  a  smile, 
and  in  what  ciises  a  frown  goesf^or  nothing. 

On  what  occasions  a  sheepish  look  may  do  ser- 
vice, &c. 

As  a  further  proof  of  his  skill,  be  has  also  sent 
me  several  maxims  in  love,  which  be  assures  me 
are  the  result  nf  a  long  and  profound  reflection, 
some  of  which  T  think  my^^elf  obliged  to  communi- 
cate to  the  public,  not  renicmberiDg  to  have  seen 
them  before  in  any  author. 

*  There  are  mure  calamities  io  the  world  arising 
from  love  than  from  hatred^ 

*  Love  is  the  daughter  of  idleness,  but  the  mo- 
ther of  disquietude. 

*"  Men  of  grave  natures,  says  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
nre  the  most  constant  $  f<ir  the  same  reason  men 
shonld  be  more  constant  than  women. 

*  The  gay  part  of  mankind  is  most  amorous,  the 
serious  motit  loving. 

'  A  coquette  often  loses  her  repntation  while  she 
preserves  her  virtue. 

*  A  prude  often  preserves  her  reputation  wheA 
she  has  lost  her  virtUe. 

'  Love  refines  a  man's  behaviour,  but  makes  a 
woman's  ridiculous. 

*  Love  is  generally  accompanied  with  good-wlH 
in  the  young,  interest  in  the  middle-aged,  and  a 
passion  too  gross  to  name  in  the  old. 

*  The  endeavours  to  revive  a  decaying  passioa 
generally  extinguish  the  remains  of  it. 

'  A  woman  who  from  being  a  slattern  becomes 
over-neat,  or  from  being  over-neat  becomes  a  slat- 
tern, is  most  certainly  in  love.' 

I  shall  make  use  of  this  gentleman's  skill  as  I  see 
occasion ;  and,  since  I  am  got  upon  the  subject  of 
love,  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  copy  of  verses 
which  were  lately  sent  me  by  an  unknown  hand,  as 
1  look  upon  them  to  be  abov^  the  ordinary  run  of 
sonneiteers. 

The  author  tells  me  they  were  written  in  one  of 
his  despairing  fits;  and  I  find  entertains  some  hope 
that  his  mistress  may  pity  such  a  passion  as  he  has 
described,  before  she  knows  that  she  is  herself  Co- 
rinna. 

*  Conceal,  fon^Lmtn,  eoaceal  the  mighty  snait, 
Nor  tell  Coriona  the  has  fir*d  thy  heart. 
In  vain  would*8t  thou  complain,  in  vain  pretend 
To  atk  a  pity  which  she  must  not  lend. 
She's  too  much  thy  superior  to  comply, 
And  too,  too  bir  to  let  th^f  passion  die. 
Languish  in  secret,  and  with  dumb  surprise 
Drinlc  the  rfsistleas  glances  of  her  eyes. 
At  awful  distance  entertain  thy  grief, 
Be  still  in  pain,  but  never  ask  relief. 
Ne'er  tempt  her  scorn  of  thy  consuming  state, 
Be  any  way  undont,  but  flv  her  hate. 
Thou  must  submit  to  see  tny  charmer  bless 
Some  happier  youth  that  shall  admire  her  less; 
Who  in  that  lovely  form,  that  heavenly  mind, 
Shall  miss  ten  thousand  beauties  thou  could'st  And. 
Whb  with  low  fancy  shall  approach  her  charms, 
While,  half  enjoy'd,  she  sinks  into  his  arms. 
She  knows  not,  must  not  know,  thv  nobler  fire. 
Whom  she,  and  whom  the  muMs  do  inspire ; 
Her  image  only  shall  thv  breast  employ. 
And  fill  thy  captive  soni  with  shades  of  joy ; 
Dircet  thy  dreams  by  night,  thy  thoughts  by  day; 
And  never,  never  from  thy  bosom  stray*.' 

*  These  verses  were  written  by  Gilbert,  second  brother  of 
Eustace  Budgell. 
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K*  502.    FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10, 1714. 

^"^  StudUanvhtcdMtt  vena. 

UOR.  An  Pdet.  ver.  409. 

Art  witibont  a  rein. 

ROfCOMMON. 

I  LOOK  opon  the  playbonse  as  a  worid  within  itself. 
They  have  lately  fornhbed  the  middle  regioa  uf  it 
ivith  a  new  set  of  meteors,  in  order  to  i^ive  the 
sublime  to  many  modem  tragedies.  I  was  there 
last  winter  at  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  new  thao- 
der  *,  which  is  macb  more  deep  and  sonnrovs  than 
any  hitherto  made  ose  of.  They  have  a  Siilmoneus 
behind  the  scenes  who  pIsAs  it  off  with  j^reat  suc- 
cess. Their  lighininp  are  made  to  flash  more 
bribkly  than  heretofore ,  their  clonds  are  also  bet- 
ter farbelowed,  and  more  voluminous ;  not  to  men- 
tion a  violent  storm  locked  up  in  a  great  chest,  that 
is  designed  for  the  TempesL  They  are  also  pro- 
vided with  above  a  dozen  showers  of  snow,  which, 
as  I  am  informed,  are  the  plays  of  many  unsuc- 
cessful poets  artificially  cot  and  shredded  for  that 
use.  Blr.  Rymer's  Edgar  is  to  fall  in  snow  at  the 
next  acting  of  King  Lear,  in  order  to  heighten,  or 
rather  to  alleviate,  the  distress  of  that  unfortunate 
prince;  and  to  ferve  by  way  of  decoration  to  a 
piece  which  that  great  critic  has  written  against. 

I  do  not  indeed  wonder  that  the  actors  should  be 
such  professed  enemies  to  those  among  our  nation 
who  are  commonly  known  by  tbe  name  of  critics, 
•incc  it  is  a  rule  among  these  gentlemen  to  fall  upon 
a  play,  not  because  it  is  ill  written,  but  because  it 
takes.  Several  of  them  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  whatever  dramatic  performance  has  a  long 
run  must  of  necessity  be  good  for  nothing:  as 
though  the  tni  precept  in  poetry  were  *  not  to 
plesise.*  Whether  this  rule  holds  good  or  not,  I 
ihall  leave  to  the  determination  of  those  who  are 
better  judges  than  myself;  if  it  does,  lam  sure  it 
.  tends  very  much  to  the  honour  of  those  gentlemen 
who  have  established  it ;  few  of  their  pieces  having 
been  disgraced  by  a  run  of  three  days,  and  roost 
of  them  being  so  exquisitely  written,  that  the  town 
would  never  give  them  more  than  one  night's  hear- 
ing. 

I  have  a  great  esteem  for  a  true  critic,  such 
as  Aristotle  and  Longinus  among  the  Greeks ;  Ho- 
race and  Quiutillan  among  the  Romans;  Boilcau 
and  Dacier  among  tbe  French.  But  it  is  our  mis- 
fortune tXOiX  some,  who  set  up  for  professed  critics 
among  us,  are  so  stupid  that  they  do  not  know  how 
to  put  ten  words  together  with  elegance  or  common 
propriety ;  and  withal  so  illiterate,  that  they  have 
no  tAste  of  the  learned  languages,  and  therefore 
criticise  upon  old  authors  only  at  second-h^nd. 
They  judge  of  them  by  what  others  have  written, 
and  not  by  any  notions  they  ha\e  or  the  authors 
themselves.  The  words  unity,  action,  sentiment, 
and  diction,  pronounced  with  an  air  of  authority, 
give  them  a  tigure  among  unlearned  readers,  who 
Ijire  apt  to  believe  they  are  very  deep  because 

*  Mr.  Dennis's  new  and  improved  method  of  making  thun- 
der. Dennis  had  contrived  this  thunder  for  the  advantage  of 
hi«  tragedy  of  Appms  and  Virginia  \  ih«  players  higlily  ap- 
proved of  It,  and  it  is  tbe  Kame  that  is  used  at  the  present 
day.  Notwttbataniiing  the  eifect  of  this  thunder,  however, 
the  play  was  coldly  received,  and  laid  aside.  Some  nights 
after,  Dennis  being  in  the  pit  at  the  representation  of  Mac- 
beth, and  bearing  tbe  thunder  made  use  of,  arose  frt>m  his 
seat  in  a  violent  pasaion.  exclaiming  with  an  oath,  that  that 
was  bis  thunder  *  See  (said  he)  how  these  rascals  um  me : 
they  wlU  not  1ft  my  play  run,  and  yet  they  steal  my  thua, 
dcr.' 


ti^y  wrt  miDtelliinblr.     Tbe  aacaeut  oiu?  i* '. 
of  tbe  praises  of  tbeir  coatesporaiirs;  tir  « 
cover  beaalics  wlucb  escaped  ibeafcuinf  • 
vulgar,  and  very  often  fiod  oat  rraao*  C^  p 
ating  and  excming  auds  link*  slips  ud  v^r 
as  were  committed  in  the  writiop  af  eaorr 
thoiB.    On  the  contrary,  nsosc  of  the  Macir- 
criticism,   who  appear  aoMWg  as,  make  •'  . 
boriness  to  vilify  and  and  drpireiaie  rvrr  ■  ■ 
production  that  gains  applaaM^,  tn  dess-i  -«* 
nary  blemishes,  and  to  prove,  by  far*frtcae^ . 
ments,  that  what  pass  for  beaatirs  io  ait  - 
brated  piece  are  faults  and  errors    la  )!«*. 
writings  of  these  critics,  compared  witk  r^ 
tbe  ancients,  are  like  tbe  works  of  the  Mfwnb  ^ 
iiared  with  those  of  the  old  pliilosophen. 

Knvy  and  cavil  are  the  natural  frails  of  Ui  «* 
and  ignorance ;  which  was  probably  thr  tt.' 
that  in  the  heathen  mythology-  Homos  is»ai4  :• ' 
the  son  of  Nox  and  Somnns,  of  darknnsad 
Idle  men,  who  have  not  been  at  the  paiabta  u:» 
plish  or  distinguish  themselves,  are  very  apt .' 
tract  from  others ;  as  ignorant  mea  are  ter*  *'  • 
to  decry  those  beauties  ia  a  cdebraled  wort  tk 
they  have  not  eyes  to  discover.    Maoy  of  oo  « 
of  Momos,  who  dignify  tbeouelves  by  the  aaar  4 
critics,  are  the  genuine  desrendaals  of  tkv  rs. 
illustrious  ancestorv.    They  are  oftea  led  iots  3t^ 
numerous  absurdities  in  which  they  dsilv  laov 
the  people,  by  not  coostderiag  that,  fini«  isv*  • 
sometimes  a  greater  judgment  sbowa  ia  dnf] 
from  the  rules  of  art  than  in  adhering  to  ixt 
and,  Sdly,  that  there  is  more  beauty  ia  iknii' 
of  a  great  genius,  who  is  ignorant  of  all  (br  "•  ^ 
of  art,  than  In  the  works  of  a  little  grattN  »> 
not  only  knows  but  srrupnloasly  observes  tkc 

First,  we  may  often  take  notice  of  ofa  f> 
are  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  tbe  rslaof  r« 
writing,  and  notwithstanding  chuow  Co  de^ti^ 
them  on  extraordinary  occasions.  1  tmAip*f^ 
stances  out  of  all  tbe  tragic  writcrsof  aaCiq«t;«* 
have  shown  their  judgment  in  this  paninrisr.'ai 
I  purposely  receded  flnom  an  establiibrd  rale  ^  '■* 
drama,  when  it  has  made  way  for  a  waA  ^^ 
beauty  than  the  observation  of  suck  a  rale  ^ 
have  been.  Those  who  have  surveyed  Ife  adH 
pieces  of  architecture  and  statuary,  bod  aa«< 
and  modern,  know  very  well  that  ikeie  arr  fr^ 
quent  deviations  from  art  in  the  workiof  tbe|re*^ 
masters,  which  have  produced  a  Buck  aablcf  (da 
than  a  more  accurate  and  exact  way  of  |iiv*^ 
ing  could  have  done.  This  often  amo  fia*  *' 
tbe  Italians  call  the  gmtto  grmdt  \Mikif^ 
which  is  what  we  call  tbe  sablimeia  sfiii^- 

In  the  next  place,  our  critics  do  oat  tecs  a*^ 
ble  that  there  is  more  beauty  ia  the  sab  ^' 
great  genius,  who  is  ignorant  of  tktn>»^^ 
than  in  those  of  a  little  geotos  whs  kssmad* 
serves  them.  It  is  of  these  ssca  of  gt«*^ 
Terence  speaks,  in  opposition  to  Ik  liukataca 
cavillers  of  his  time; 

'  Quorum  amulari  eroptat  n^ylvnifte* 
Potius  quam  ittorum  o^fcurwm  dtf^i***"*" 

*  Whose  negligeqee  he  wouM  rather  iaiMf  ^  ^ 
men's  obscore  diligence.* 

A  critic  may  have  the  same  coosslatiai  i*^' 
success  of  his  play  as  Dr.  Sooth  Idb  m  s  f*«^ 
has  at  the  death  of  a  patieat,  that  he  oa  4M 
secundum  artem.  Our  Inimitable  Skak^** 'j 
stumbling-block  to  the  whole  tribe  of  d(«  T 
critics.  Who  would  not  rather  nad  «f  ^* 
plays,  where  there  is  not  a  slogle  mkof  i^  ^ 
observed,  thao  any  prodnccioa  of  »  ••*»  ^"^ 
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fTc  there  if  not  any  one  of  them  violated ! 
iknpeare  wag  indeed  horn  with  all  the  seeds  of 
Mry,  and  may  he  compared  to  the  ttone  in 
rrlius*8  rini?,  which,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  had  the 
ire  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses  in  the  veins  of 
produced  hy  the  spontaneons  hand  of  nature 
thottt  any  help  from  art. 


kDDlSOlf. 


»  593.     MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19,  1714. 

Quale  per  ineertam  Utnam  tub  luce  nuUigna 
£U  iter  in  tytvu — — 

VIRG.  iEn.  Ti.  ver.  970. 

Thu«  wander  tnTcllcn  tn  wood*  by  night. 
By  the  moon's  doobcfoland  maliRoant  light. 

DRYDEN. 

T  dreaming  correspondent,  Mr.  Shadow,  has  sent 
*  a  second  letter,  with  several  carious  observa- 
ins  on  dreams  in  general,  and  the  method  to  ren- 
r  sleep  improving :  an  extract  of  bis  letter  will 
t,  1  presome,  be  disagreeable  to  my  readers. 

Unce  we  have  so  little  time  to  spare,  that  none 
it  may  be  lost,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
'gleci  to  examine  those  imaginary  scenes  we  are 
"csented  with  in  sleep,  onljr-hecause  they  have  a 
is  reality  In  them  than  our  wakhtg  meditations, 
traveller  would  bring  his  judgment  in  question, 
ho  should  despise  the  directions  of  bis  map  for 
ant  of  real  roads  in  it,  because  here  stands  a  dot 
stead  of  a  town,  or  a  cypher  instead  of  a  city  ( 
id  it  most  be  a  long  day's  journey  to  travel  through 
ro  or  three  inches.  Fancy  in  dreams  gives  us 
iQch  such  another  landscape  of  life  as  that  does  of 
ountries ;  and,  though  its  appearances  may  seem 
rangely  jumbled  together,  we  may  often  observe 
ich  traces  and  footsteps  of  noble  thoughts,  as,  if 
iirefuil^  pursued,  might  lead  us  into  a  proper  path 
f  action.  There  is  so  niuch  rapture  and  ecstacy 
1  our  fancied  bli^s,  and  something  so  dismal  and 
liockiug  in  our  fancied  misery,  that,  though  the 
lactivity  of  the  body  has  given  occasion  for  oilling 
leep  the  image  of  death,  the  briskness  of  the  fancy 
ffords  us  a  strong  intimation  of  something  within 
IS  that  can  never  die. 

*  I  have  wondered  that  Alexander  the  Great, 
tbo  came  into  the  world  sufficiently  dreamed  of 
>y  hi^  parents,  and  had  himself  a  tolerable  knack 
It  drttming,  should  often  say  that  sleep  was  one 
hing  which  made  him  sensible  he  was  mortal.  I, 
vho  have  not  such  fields  of  action  in  the  day-time 
0  divert  my  attention  from  this  matter,  plainly 
icrceive  that  in  those  operations  of  the  mind,  while 
be  trady  is  at  rest,  there  is  a  certain  vastness  of 
conception  very  suitable  to  the  capacity,  and  demon- 
Irative  of  the  force  of  that  divine  part  in  our  com- 
position which  will  last  for  ever.  Neither  do  I  much 
doubt  but,  had  we  a  true  account  of  the  wonders  the 
iiero  last  mentioned  performed  In  his  sleep,  his  con- 
qacring  this  little  globe  would  hardly  be  worth 
mentioning.  I  may  affirm,  without  vanity,  that, 
^hiMi  I  compare  several  actions  in  Quintus  Cur- 
(ius,  trith  some  others  in  my  own  noctuary,  I  ap- 
pear liie  greater  hero  of  the  two.' 

I  shall  close  this  subject  with  observing,  that 
while  we  are  awake  we  are  at  liberty  to  fix  our 
thoughts  on  what  we  please,  but  in  sleep  we  have 
not  the  command  of  them.  The  ideas  which  strike 
(he  fancy  arise  in  us  without  our  choice,  either  from 
the  occurrences  of  tlie  day  past,  the  temper  we  lie 
<\own  in,  or  it  may  be  the  direction  of  some  supe- 
•**>»■  being. 


It  is  certain  the  imagination  may  be  so  differently 
afliected  in  sleep,  that  our  actions  of  the  day  might 
be  either  rewarded  or  punished  with  a  little  age  of 
happiness  or  misery.  St.  Austin  was  of  opinion 
that,  if  in  Paradise  there  was  the  same  vicissitude 
of  sleeping  and  waking  as  in  the  present  world, 
the  dreams  of  its  inhabitancs  would  be  very  happy. 

And  so  far  at  present  are  our  dreams  in  our 
power,  that  they  are  generally  conformable  to  our 
waking  thoughts ;  so  that  it  is  not  impossible  to 
convey  ourselves  to  a  concert  of  music,  the  con- 
versation of  distapt  friends,  or  any  other  entertain* 
ment  which  has  been  before  lodged  in  the  mind. 

My  readers,  by  applying  tbcM  hints,  will  find 
the  necessity  of  making  a  good  day  of  it,  if  they 
heartily  wish  themselves  a  good  nighL 

I  have  often  considered  Marcia's  prayer,  and 
Lucia's  account  of  Cato  in  thu  light. 

'  Mnrc.  O  ye  Immortal  powers,  tJbki  gomrd  the  jus^ 
Watch  round  hit  couch,  and  soften  his  repose, 
Dani&h  hts  soitows,  and  becalm  his  soul 
With  easy  dreams :  lemember  all  hie  virtues. 
And  show  mankind  that  goodneia  is  your  care. 


'  Lue.  Sweet  are  the  slumbers  of  the  viituons  maa  I 

0  Marcia,  I  have  seen  thy  godlike  fathers 
Some  power  invisible  supports  his  soul. 
And  bean  it  up  in  all  its  wonted  greatness. 
A  hind  refineshinx  sleep  is  fallen  upon  him : 

1  saw  him  streteh'd  at  ease,  his  fancv  lost 

In  pleasing  dreams;  as  I  drew  near  his  couch 

lie  smll'd  and  cry*d,  Csesar,  thou  canst  not  hurt  me.' 

Mr.  Shadow  acquaints  me  in  a  postscript,  that  he 
has  no  manner  of  title  to  the  vision  which  suc- 
ceeded his  first  letter;  but  adds,  that,  as  the  gentle- 
man who  wrote  it  dreams  very  sensit>ly,  he  shall  bo 
glad  to  meet  him  some  night  or  other  under  the 
great  elm-tree,  by  which  Virgil  has  given  us  a  fina 
metaphorical  linage  of  sleep,  in  order  to  turn  over 
a  few  of  the  leaves  together,  and  oblige  the  public 
with  an  account  of  the  dreams  that  lie  under  them. 

BTROX  *. 


No594.  WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15,1714 


Abtentem  qui  rodil  amicum; 


Qui  non  drfendit  alio  cuipante;  MOlulOi 
Qui  capiat  risu*  hominutHtfamamque  iUeacl$; 
lingetx  qui  non  vitapoUM;  commiua  tacert 
Qui  nequitj  hU  nigcr  ett:  hunc  tu,  Romane,  cavtto, 

HOR.  SaL  iv.  1. 1.  ver.  81. 

He  that  shall  rail  against  his  absent  fttends. 
Or  hears  them  scandalized,  and  not  defends; 
Sports  with  their  fiime,  and  speaks  wbate'er  he  can. 
And  <»nly  to  be  thought  a  witty  man ; 
TelU  tales,  and  brings  his  Mead  in  diseafesem: 
That  man**  a  knave;— be  sure  beware  of  him. 

CREECH. 

Were  all  the  vexations  of  life  put  together,  we 
should  find  that  a  great  part  of  them  proceed  from 
those  calumnies  and  reproaches  which  we  spread 
abroad  concerning  one  another. 

There  is  scarce  a  man  living  who  is  not,  in  some 
degree,  guilty  of  this  offence  i  though  at  the  same 
time,  however  we  treat  one  another,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  we  all  consent  in  speaking  ill  of  the 
persons  who  are  notorious  for  this  practice.  It  ge* 
nerally  takes  its  rise  either  from  an  ill-will  to 
mankind,  a  private  inclination  to  make  ourselves 
esteemed,  an  ostentation  of  wit,  a  vanity  of  being 
thought  iu  the  secrets  of  the  world,  or  from  a  de- 
sire of  gratifying  any  of  these  dispositions  of  mind 
in  those  persons  with  whom  we  convene. 

«  See  Nos.  2^86, 567,  and  MS. 
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."  The  poblitber  of  scandal  is  more  or  lets  odioui  to 
mankind,  and  criminal  in  bImBelf,  as  lie  is  influenced 
by  any  one  or  more  of  the  foregoinf^  motives.  But, 
nrhatever  may  be  the  occasion  of  spreading  these 
false  reports,  be  ougbt  to  consider  that  the  eflect 
of  them  is  equally  prejudicial  and  pernicious  to  the 
person  at  whom  they  are  aimed.  The  injury  is  the 
same,  iboufchthe  principle  from  which  it  proceeds 
may  be  different. 

As  every  one  looks  upon  himself  with  too  much 
indulgence  when  he  passes  a  judgement  on  his  own 
thouf^ts  or  actions,  and  as  very  few  would  be 
thought  guilty  of  this  abominable  proceeding,  which 
is  so  universally  practised,  and  at  the  wme  time  so 
universally  blamed,  I  shall  lay  down  three  rules, 
by  which  I  would  have  a  man  examine  and  search 
into  his  own  heart  before  he  stands  acquitted  to 
himself  of  that  evil  di^KMition  of  mind  which  1  am 
here  mentioning. 

First  of  all,  let  him  consider  whether  he  does 
not  take  delight  in  hearing  the  faults  of  others. 

Secondly,  Whether  he  is  not  too  apt  to  believe 
such  little  blackening  accounts,  and  more  inclined 
to  be  credulous  on  Uie  uncharitable  than  on  the 
good-natured  Aide. 

Thirdly,  Whether  he  is  not  ready  to  spread  and 
'  propagate  such  reports  as  tend  to  the  disreputation 
of  another. 

These  are  the  several  steps  by  which  this  vice 
proceeds,  and  grows  up  into  slander  and  defama- 
tion. 

In  the  tint  place,  a  man  who  takes  delight  in 
l^aring  the  faults  of  othen,  shows  bufliciently  that 
he  has  a  true  relish  of  scajidal,  and  consequently 
the  seeds  of  this  vice  within  him.  If  his  mind  is 
gratified  with  hearing  the  reproaches  which  are 
cast  on  others,  he  will  find  the  same  pleasure  in 
relating  them,  and  be  the  more  apt  to  do  it,  as  he 
Will  naturally  imagine  every  one  be  converses  with 
48  ddighted  in  the  same  manner  with  himself.  A 
man  should  endeavour  therefore  to  wear  out  of  his 
mind  this  criminal  cnriotity,  which  is  perpetnally 
heightened  and  inflamed  by  listening  to  such  stories 
,at  tend  to  the  disreputation  of  others. 

In  the  second  place,  a  man  should  consult  bis 
own  heart*  whether  he  be  not  apt  to  believe  such 
little  blackening  accounts,  and  more  inclined  to  be 
credulous  on  the  uncharitable  than  on  the  good-na- 
tured side. 

Soch  a  credulity  is  very  vicious  in  itself,  and  ge- 
nerally arises  from  a  man's  consciousness  of  his 
own  secret  corruptions.  It  is  a  pretty  saying  of 
Thales,  *  Falsehood  is  just  as  far  distant  from 
(ruth  as  the  can  are  from  the  eyes  *•*  By  which 
he  would  intimate,  that  a  wise  man  should  not 
easily  give  credit  to  the  report  of  actions  which 
be  has  not  seen.  I  shall,  under  this  head,  mentiun 
t¥fo  or  three  remarkable  rules  to  be  observed  by 
the  memben  of  the  celebrated  Abbey  de  la 
Trappe,  as  they  are  published  in  a  little  French 
bookt. 

The  fiithen  are  there  ordered  never  to  give  an 
ear  to  any  accounts  of  base  or  criminal  actions i  to ' 
turn  otr  all  such  discoune  if  possible :  but,  in  case 
they  hear  any  thing  of  this  nature  so  well  attested 
that  they  cannot  disbelieve  it,  they  are  then  to 
suppose  that  the  criminal  actioft  may  have  pro> 
ceeded  from  a  good  intention  in  him  who  is  guilty 
pf  it.  This  is,  perhaps,  carrying  charity  to  an 
fztravagasce ;  but  it  is  certainly  much  more  landa- 

*  Stobd  Scnn.  61. 

4  Felibif n,  DescripUon  de  l*Abbaye  de  la  Thippe,  Psris, 
|(971. 


ble  than  to  suppdse,  as  the  ill-oatvrfd  ;  .n  - 
world  does,  that  iodiflercut  and  etea  r>^  ■ 
proceed  from  bad    principles  and  «nif(  t 
tions. 

In  the  third  place,  a  man  shoaU  etan  -  > 
heart,  whether  he  does  not  find  in  it  a  ^^^ 
clination  to  propagate  such  reports  at  tni  • 
disreputation  of  another. 

When  the  djsease  of  (he  mind,  wbirb  I' i 
therto  been  speaking  of»  arises  to  thi>  dr: 
malignity,  it  discovers  it*elf  in  its  wont  «•  r  ^ 
and  is  in  danger  of  becoming  ioccrablr.    I  n 
not  therefore  insist  upon  the  guilt  in  thb  |«ari. 
which  every  one  cannot  but  disapprofr,  whA*  i 
void  of  huinanity,  or  even  comn.oa  dnc.rfiir. 
shall  only  add,  that,  wliatever  pirasorc  ftv-Ki 
may  take  in  upreading  whispen  of  thi«  miv  ■ 
will  find  an  infinitely  grrater  satiAfartiaa  n  • 
quering  the  temptation  he  is  voder,  b;  le;tiS{-i 
secret  die  within  his  own  breast. 


N"  595.    FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  IT,i:\ 


Non  tit  pl/tcidis  coennt  umiU*,  rc«  k 

StTpentcM  avibtu  ganiMtntur.  tgnhft*cz'  • 

HOB.  An  Potl  tr 


Naturr,  and  the  eorouiOD  Uvtof  k&j. 


Forbid  to  rfconcile  antioatliie«i 
Or  mnke  a  snake  engrnner  miih  a  4ow, 
And  hungry  tigera  court  U>e  ieoder  UaIk. 

fiOSCOMMOX. 

Ip  ordinary  authon  would  condesrend  i^r  f^ 
they  think,  they  would  at  lea^t  be  alloan 
praise  of  being  intelligiblr.    Bat  ibe)  i^ali;  u 
pains  to  be  ridiculous  i  and,  by  the  A^^  »•  > 
menls  of  style,  perfectly  disguise  the  linl^  c- 
they  aim  at.    There  b  a  grievance  of  lbt>  ». 
the  commonwealth  of  letters,  which  1  hav^  <*'  - 
time  resolved  to  redre«,and  accord io^l)  I  ^** ' 
this  day  apart  for  justice.     What  J  oraa  s 
mixture  of  inconsistent  aictapbors,  whick  o » t». 
but  too  often  found  in  learned  writcn,  bst  li  • 
the  unlearned  without  exception. 

In  order  to  set  this  matter  in  a  desf  ^^^  * 
every  reader,  I  shall  io  the  first  place  obpenr  > 
a  metaphor  is  a  simile  io  one  woqi,  hIk^  v**"! 
to  convey  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  wuitt  im* 
blances  and  images  which  afiect  the  leortL  TM 
is  not  any  thing  in  the  world,  wbicb  ■»;  k<  )» 
compared  to  several  things,  if  coMidef^  <•  ^^ 
ml  distinct  lights;  or,  in  other  woris(hri>« 
thing  may  l»e  exprcaied  by  diiiaeat  mtu^ 
But  the  mischief  is,  thai  an  uoskilfalvittir-— 
run  these  metapbon  so  abnrdly  inu  sec  u«)^ 
that  there  shall  be  no  simile,  no  agfccaMefAA 
no  apt  resemblance,  but  coafosieo,  obfCBrrt^.  ^ 
noise.    Thus  1  have  knows  a  hero  ceaptfri  »< 
thunderbolt,  a  lion,  and  the  sea ;  all  aad  ist*  « 
them  proper  metapbon  for  impetaoottt  *^^' 
and  force.    But  by  bad  waiutcwtii  ^^"^ 
happened,  that  the  thiuidcrt>olt  bath  t«trl««(^  * 
banks  tbe  lion  hath  been  darted  thraagh  i^  ^"^ 
and  the  billows  have  rolM  oat  of  ik  L*^ 
desert. 

The  absnrdity  in  this  instance  is  ebrieta  » 
yet  every  time  that  clashtng  nefafbsn  a*  i^ 
together  this  fault  bcomaittcd  wmt^^  * 
bath  already  been  said,  that  aetapbsnt**^ 
of  things  which  affect  the  scnwi.  Aaim««**^ 
fore,  taken  from  what  acts  apoa  the  afK  o*'* 
without  violeocoy  be  applied  lo  the  bcstfti  ^ 
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of  ibc  Tcti,  T(  is  no'te$t  an  impropriety  to  make 
y  beiDg  in  nature  or  art  to  dojbin^s  in  its  raeta- 
torical  statr,  wliich  it  could  not  do  iii  its  original, 
iball  illustrate  wh»t  I  have  said  by  an  instance 
licb  I  have  read  more  than  once  in  controversial 
riters.  *  The  heavy  lashes,*  saith  a  celebrated 
tbor,  *■  that  have  dropped  from  your  pen,  &c.* 
iiippose  this  gentleman,  having  frequently  heard 

*  gall  dropping  from  a  pen,  and  being  lashed 
afalire,'  he  was  resolved  to  have  them  both  at 
ly  rate,  and  so  ottered  this  complete  piece  of 
•n$en»e.  It  will  more  efiectually  discover  the  ab- 
rdity  of  these  monstrous  nnions,  if  we  .viiH  svp- 
»s«  these  metaphors  or  Imuges  actually  painted. 
in*iue  then  a  band  holding  a  pen,  and  several 
ibci  of  whipcord  falling  from  it,  and  you  have 
e  true  representation  of  this  sort  of  eloquence, 
believe,  by  this  very  rule,  a  reader  may  be  able 
judge  of  the  union  of  all  metaphors  whatsoever, 

id  determine  which  are  homo^^encons,  and  which 
(erogeneous;  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  which 
e  consistent  aud  which  inconsitent. 
There  is  yet  one  evil  more  which  I  must  take 
>tice  of,  and  that  is  the  running  of  metaphors  into 
ilious  allegories;  which,  though  an  error  on  the 
'tter  hand,  causes  confusion  as  much  as  the  other. 
bis  becomes  abominable,  when  the  lustre  of  one 
nrd  leads  a  writer  out  of  his  road,  and  makes  him 
aodcr  from  his  subject  for  a  page  together,  i 
member  a  young  fellow  of  this  turn,  who,  having 
id  by  chance  that  his  mistress  had  a  world  of 
lorms,  theregpon  took  occusion  to  consider  her  as 
ic  po^esscd  of  frigid  and  torrid  zooes^  and  pur- 
cd  her  from  the  one  pole  to  the  other. 
I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  letter  written 
I  (hat  enormous  style,  which  I  hope  my  reader 
Uh  by  this  time  set  his  heart  against.  The  epistle 
ith  heretofore  received  great  applause;  but,  after 
hat  Iiatli  been  said,  let  any  man  commend  it  if 
:  dare. 

*  SIR, 

AFrF.R  the  many  heavy  lashes  that  have  fallen 
cm  your  pen,  you  may  justly  expect  In  return  all 
leload  that  my  ink  can  lay  upon  your  shoulders. 
OQ  have  quartered  all  the  foul  language  upon  me 
lat  could  be  raked  out  of  the  air  of  Billingsgate, 
itbout  knowing  who  I  am,  or  whether  I  deserve 
»  be  cupped  and  scarified  at  this  rate.  I  tell  you 
Bcc  for  all,  torn  your  eyes  where  yon  please,  you 
iall  never  smell  me  out.  Do  you  think  that  the 
anics,  which  you  sow  about  the  parish,  will  ever 
uild  a  mouument  to  your  glory  ?  No,  sir,  you  may 
iiUt  these  battles  as  long  as  you  will,  but  when 
uucome  to  balance  the  account,  you  will  find  that 
uu  have  been  Hshing  in  troubled  waters,  and  that 
0  ignis  faluus  hath  bewildered  you,  and  that  In- 
eed  you  bave  built  upon  a  sandy  fouiidation,  and 
reught  your  hogs  to  a  fair  market. 

*  I  am,  4IR, 

*  Yours,  &c.* 

HUGHES. 


N"  590.    MON  DAY,  SEPTEMBER  20,  17 14. 

UolU  mcum  Ucibus  car  at  viof.abiU  telit, 

OVID.  £p.  XV.  rer.  79. 

Cupid'n  light  darts  my  tender  bosom  move. 

POPE. 

rnp.  case  pf  my  correspondent,  who  sends  me  the 
pllowing  letter,  has  somewhat  in  it  so  very  whlm- 
ical,  that  I  know  not  how  to  entertain  my  readen 
setter  than  by  laying  it  before  them. 


*'  SIR,  •  Middle  Temple,  8ept  18. 

'  I  Alt  fully  convinced  that  there  is  not  upon  earth 
a  more  impertinent  creature  than  an  importunate 
lover.  We  are  daily  complaining  of  the  severity 
of  our  fate  to*  people  who  are  wholly  uoconceroetf 
in  it ;  and  hourly  Improving  a  passion,  whidi  wo 
would  persuade  the  world  is  the  torment  of  our 
lives.  Notwithstanding  this  reflection,  sir,  I  cannot 
forbear  acquainting  you  with  my  own  case.  Yon 
roust  know  then,  sir,  that,  even  from  my  chiIdhood| 
the  most  prevailing  inclination  I  could  perceive  in 
myself  was  a  strong  desire  to  be  In  favour  with  the 
fair  sex.  I  am  at  present  in  the  one-and-tweatieth 
year  of  my  age;  and  should  have  made  choice  of  a 
she-bedfellow  many  years  since,  had  not  my  father, 
who  has  a  pretty  good  estate  of  his  own  getting, 
and  passes  in  the  world  for  a  prudent  man,  been 
pleased  to  lay  It  down  as  a  maxim,  that  nothing 
spoils  a  young  fellow*8  fortune  so  much  as  marrying 
early ;  and  that  no  man  ought  to  think  of  wedlock 
till  six-and-twenty.  Knowing  his  sentiments  upon 
this  head,  I  thought  it  in  vain  to  apply  myself  to 
women  of  condition,  who  expect  settlements;  so 
that  all  my  amours  have  hitherto  been  with  ladiei 
who  had  no  fortunes :  bnt  I  know  not  how  to  give 
you  so  good  an  idea  of  me,  as  by  laying  before 
you  the  history  of  my  life. 

*  I  can  very  well  remember,  that  at  my  school- 
mistress's, whenever  we  broke  up,  I  was  always  for 
joining  myself  with  the  miss  who  lay-in,  and  wai 
constantly  one  of  the  first  to  make  a  party  in  the 
play  of  Husband  and  Yi'xft,  This  passion  for  being 
well  with  the  females  still  increased  as  I  advanced 
in  years.    At  the  dancing-school  I  contracted  so 
many  Quarrels  by  struggling  with  my  fellow-«cho. 
lars  for  the  partner  1  liked  best,  that  upon  a  ball- 
night,  before  onr  mothers  made  their  appearance, 
I  was  usually  up  to  the  nose  in  blood.    My  father, 
like  a  discreet  man,  soon  removed  me  from  this 
stage  of  softness  to  a  school  of  discipline,  where  I 
learnt  Latin  and  Greek.     I  underwent  several  se- 
verities in  this  place,  till  it  was  thought  convenient 
to  send  me  to  the  university :  though,  to  confest 
the  truth,  f  should  not  have  arrived  so  early  at  that 
seat  of  learning,  but  from  the  discovery  of  an  in- 
trigue between  me  and  my  masters  housekeeper) 
upon  whom  I  had  employed  my  rhetoric  so  elfec- 
tually,  that,  though  she  was  a  very  elderly  lady,  ( 
had  almost  brought  her  to  consent  to  marry  me. 
Upon  my  arrival  at  Oxford,  1  found  logic  so  dry, 
that,  instead  of  giving  attention  to  the  dead,  £ 
soon  fell  to  addressing  the  living.    My  first  amour 
Was  with  a  pretty  girl  whom  I  shall  call  Parthe- 
nope :  her  mother  sold  ale  by  the  town-wall.    Be- 
ing often  caught  there  by  the  proctor,  I  was  forced 
at  last,  that  my  mistress's  reputation  might  receive 
no  blemish,  to  confess  my  addresses  were  honour- 
able.    Upon  this  I  was  immediately  sent  home; 
but  Parthenope  soon  after  marrying  a  shoemaker, 
[  was  again  suffered  to  return.   My  next  affair  was 
with  my  taylor*s  danghter,  who  deserted  me  for 
the  sake  of  a  young  barber.    Upon  my  complain- 
ing to  one  of  my  particular  friends  of  this  misfor- 
tune, the  cruel  wag  made  a  mere  jest  of  my  cala- 
mity, and  asked  me  with  a  smrlc.  Where  the  needle 
should  turn  but  to  the  pole  « ?    After  this  I  wai 
deeply  in  love  with  a  milliner,  and  at  last  with  my 
bed-maker,  upon  which  I  was  sent  away,  or,  in  the 
university  phrase,  rusticated  for  ever. 

*  Upon  my  coming  home,  I  settled  to  my  studies 
so  heartily,  aud  contracted  so  great  a  reserved ness 

*  The  ordinary  si^  of  a  barber*8  shop,  Qucb  more  com- 
moD  ai  that  time  thau  at  prcMBt. 
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by  beini;  kept  from  the  company  1  most  affected, 
that  my  fother  thought  he  might  veoture  me  at  the 
Temple. 

*  Within  a  week  after  my  arrival  I  began  to 
•bine  again,  and  became  enamoured  with  a  mighty 
pretty  creature,  who  had  every  thing  but  money  to 
recommend  her.  Having  frequent  opportunities  of 
uttering  all  the  soft  things  which  an  heart  formed 
for  love  could  inspire  me  with,  I  soon  gained  her 
consent  to  treat  of  marriage;  but,  unfortunately 
for  •!»  all,  in  the  absence  of  my  charmer  I  usually 
talked  the  same  language  to  her  elder  sister,  who  is 
also  very  pretty.  Now,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, this  did  not  proceed  from  any  real  affection 
I  had  conceived  for  her;  but,  being  a  perfect 
stranger  to  the  converaation  of  men,  and  strongly 
addicted  to  associate  with  the  women,  I  knew  no 
other  language  but  that  of  love.  I  should  how- 
ever be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  could  free 
me  from  the  perplexity  I  am  at  present  in.  I  have 
lent  word  to  my  old  gentleman  in  the  country  that 
I  am  desperately  in  love  with  the  younger  sister; 
and  her  father,  who  knew  no  better,  poor  man, 
acquainted  him  by  the  same  post,  that  i  had  for 
some  time  made  my  addresses  to  the  elder.  Upon 
this  old  Testy  sends  me  up  word,  that  he  has  heard 
so  much  of  my  exploits,  that  he  intends  immedi- 
ately to  order  me  to  thi»  South  Sea.  Sir,  I  have 
occasionally  talked  so  much  of  dying,  that  I  begin 
to  think  there  is  not  much  in  it;  and  if  the  old 
'squire  peiBists  in  his  design,  I  do  hereby  give  him 
notice  that  I  am  providing  myself  with  proper  in- 
struments for  the  destruction  of  despairing  lovers : 
let  him  therefore  look  to  It,  and  consider  that  by 
his  obstinacy  be  may  himself  lose  the  son  of  his 
strength,  the  world  an  hopefnl  lawyer,  my  mistress 
a  passionate  lover,  and  you,  Mr.  Spectator, 
*  Your  constant  admirer, 

*  JJUICMT  L0T£M0R£;* 
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•MttU  tine  pondere  ludU, 


PETR. 


The  nilQd  ancumber'd  plays. 


SiKCB  I  received  my  friend  Shadow's  letter,  several 
of  my  correspondents  have  been  pleased  to  send 
me  an  account  how  they  have  been  employed  in 
sleep,  and  what  notable  adventures  they  have  been 
engaged  in  during  that  moonshine  in  the  brain.  I 
shall  lay  before  my  readers  an  abridgment  of  some 
few  of  their  extravagancies,  in  hopes  that  they  will 
in  time  accustom  themselves  to  dream  a  little  more 
to  the  purpose. 

One,  who  styles  himself  Gladio,  complains  hea- 
vily that  his  fair  one  charges  him  with  inconstan- 
cy, and  does  not  use  him  with  half  the  kindness 
which  the  sincerity  of  his  passion  may  demand ;  the 
said  Gladio  having  by  valour  and  stratagem  put  to 
death  tyrants,  enchanters,  monsters,  knights,  &c. 
without  number,  and  exposed  himself  to  all  manner 
of  dangers  for  her  sake  and  safety.  He  desires  in 
bis  postscript  to  know  whether,  from  a  constant 
success  in  them,  he  may  not  promise  himself  to 
succeed  in  her  esteem  at  last. 

Another,  who  is  very  prolix  in  bis  narrative, 
writes  me  word,  that,  having  sent  a  venture  beyond 
sea,  he  took  occasion  one  night  to  fancy  himself 
gone  along  with  it,  and  grown  on  a  sudden  the 
richest  man  in  all  the  Indies.  Having  been  there 
about  a  year  or  two,  a  gust  of  wind,  that  forced 


open  his  casement,  blew  bin  over  i»  ha  s.-- 
country  again,  where  awaking  at  six  o*ctoct,aM  • 
change  of  the  air  not  agreeing  with  him,  hr  t-- ■ 
to  his  left  side  in  order  to  a  second  vovicr;  • 
ere  he  could  get  on  $>hipboanl  was  mfoitar 
apprehended  for  stealing  a  bime.  Hied  a.^  -^ 
demned  for  the  fact,  and  in  a  fak  wa^  t^^ 
executed.  If  somebody  stepping  kMil'v  tr«  i 
chamber  bad  not  broogbt  him  a  reprir^r.  T 
fellow  too  wants  Mr.  Shadow's  adike;  «v 
dare  say,  would  bid  him  be  content  to  rmt  yj 
his  first  nap,  and  team  to  be  satitScd  as  »wi 
nature  is. 

The  next  is  a  poblic^plrlted  gentlewui,«k  >" 
me,  that  on  the  second  of  September  at  sir  '  ' 
whole  city  was  on  Are,  and  wooU  cfrtaitt»  t,» 
been  reduced  to  ashes  again  by  this  lissc  if  i'  i& 
not  flown  over  it  with  the  New  River  eo  bt '.. . 
and  happily  extinguished  the  flaacs  heforr  «k- 
had  prevailed  loo  fiv.  He  would  be  irra**- 
whether  he  has  not  a  right  to  prtitioa  tkf  • 
mayor  and  aldermen  for  a  reward. 

A  letter,  dated  September  the  niath,  aeqmr. 
me,  that  the  writer,  bring  resolved  to  tn  k*  ' 
tune,  had  fasted  all  that  day ;  and,  that  W  r  • 
be  sore  of  dreaming  upon  somethio^  ai  oipf. . 
cured  an  handsome  slice  of  bride-^r,  iihin  r 
placed  very  conveniently  under  his  piltov.  i«  * 
morning  his  memory  happened  to  foil  kirn,  %•*• 
could  recollect  nothing  but  an  odd  fancy  tlm  r  u 
eaten  bis  cake;  which  being  fonad  opou  «<w..* 
doced  to  a  few  crumbs,  be  is  resolved  to  rrmn^ 
more  of  his  dreams  another  time,  belirvitf  i-^ 
this  that  there  may  pomibly  be  someabat  o.'  t-. 
in  them. 

I  have  received  nomeroos  complahits  froa  -^ 
ral  delicious  dreamers,  desiring  me  to  istrst  -ri 
method  of  silendng  those  noby  »larr«  who^  <«? 
pations  lead  them  to  take  their  early  roaad*  iim 
the  city  in  a  morning,  doing  a  deal  of  rnKV* 
and  working  strange  confusion  in  ibe  alasft  y' 
inhabitants.    Several  monarrhs  have  doaf  wr  • 
honour  to  acquaint  me  bow  oflea  ihey  bivr  ^' 
shook  from  their  respective  throoei  by  tbrna>a( 
of  a  coach,  or  the  nimbling  of  a  wheHka/r:* 
And  many  private  gentlemen,  1  iid,  bu  ^ 
bawled  out  of  vast  estates  by  felloa<  a*(  w 
threfr>pence.    A  fair  lady  vrasjost  BpoBlbrp<=' 
of  being  married  to  a  young,  baadsow,  nci  >■ 
genious  nobleman,  when  an  inpertjont  a^ 
passing  by  forbid  the  bannt;  and  aa  bopfM  «^ 
who  had  been  newly  advanced  to  gnat  bsMi&s-' 
preferment,  was  forced  by  a  aeighbaonat  ^ ' 
to  resign  all  for  an  old  ioog.    It  has  Irm  ttf^ 
aented  to  me  that  those  inconsiderable  r»(^  ^ 
nothing  bnt  go  at>out  dissolving  of  oaniasn, » 
spoiling  of  fortunes,  Impoverishtpg  rieb  sad  ra'-^ 
great  people,  interrupting  bcaaties  in  Ibe  »^ 
their  conquests,  and  generab  ia  tbeoaanr*^  or 
victories.     A  boisterous  peripatetic  hii'}  ^^ 
through  a  street  without  waking  half  a  doars  i --' 
and  princes,  to  open  their  sbopa  or  deaa  ifcK^  ^^ 
qucntly  transforming  sceptres  Into  pana;^'  < 
and  proclamations  into  bills.   1  have  b;  pr i i"' 
from  a  young  statesman,  who  ia  ive  ar  m  k^ 
came  to  be  emperor  of  Europe,  after  "^  ^ 
made  war  upon  the  Great  Tnrk,  »aatsdba>^| 
and  foot,  and  waa  crowned  lord  of  tbr mnn- 
Constantinople :  the  cooclnsioo  of  all  bi»  9fv^ 
is,  that  oo  the  12th  instant,  about  tnts  «  > 
morning,  his  imperial  majesty  w»  i*f^  ^  * 
chimney-sweeper. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  epistalac  i^«*  ^ 
of  gratiliuie  from  many  mlKtaMf  pcaplf.  ^''' 
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I  tfaii  cUvDorout  tribe  freqaeot  ddivcimiieci  from 
reat  mitfortoDCi.  A  saiall-coal  man  «,  by  waking 
De  of  thete  diitre«ed  gentleiiien,  saired  him  from 
'D  yean  imprisoonent.  An  honest  watchman, 
iddiog  alood  ifood-morrow  to  another*  freed  him 
001  the  malice  of  many  potent  enemies,  and 
rougfat  all  their  designs  against  him  to  nothing. 

certain  valetudinarian  confesses  he  hat  often 
een  cured  of  a  tore  throat  by  tiie  hoarseness  •of  a 
tnnaa,  and  relieved  from  a  fit  of  the  gont  by  the 
mod  of  old  shott.  A  noisy  puppy  tlut  plagued 
sober  gentleman  all  night  long  with  his  imperti- 
•nee,  was  silenced  by  a  cinder-wench  with  a  word 
vaklng. 

Instead  therefore  of  suppressing  this  order  of 
ortals,  I  would  propose  it  to  my  readers  to  make 
e  best  advantage  of  their  morning  salutations. 

famous  Macedonian  prince,  for  fear  of  forget* 
Dg  himself  in  the  midst  of  hb  good  fortune,  had  a 
»uth  to  wait  on  him  every  morning,  and  bid  him 
member  that  he  was  a  man.  A  citizen,  who  h 
aked  by  one  of  these  crlen,  may  regard  him  as 
kiod  of  remembrancer,  come  to  admonish  him 
at  It  is  time  to  return  to  the  circumstances  he  has 
rerlooked  all  the  night-time,  to  leave  off  fancying 
mself  what  he  Is  not,  and  prepare  to  act  suitably 
)  the  condition  he  is  really  placed  in. 
People  may  dream  on  as  long  as  they  please,  but 
ihall  take  no  notice  of  any  imaginary  adventures 
at  do  not  happen  white  the  sun  is  on  this  side 
e  borizop.  For  which  reason  I  stifle  Fritilla*s 
earn  at  church  last  Sunday,  who,  while  the  rest 
f  the  audience  were  enjoying  the  benefit  of  an 
Kcellent  discourse,  was  losing  her  money  and 
well  to  a  gentleman  at  play,  till  after  a  strange 
ID  of  ill  lock  she  was  reduced  to  pawn  three 
vely  pretty  children  for  her  last  stake.  When 
e  had  thrown  them  away,  her  companion  went 
r discovering  himself  by  his  usual  tokens,  a  cloven 
tot  and  a  strong  smell  of  brimstone  i  which  last 
roved  a  bottle  of  spirits,  which  a  good  old  lady 
^plied  to  her  nose,  to  put  her  in  a  condition  of 
taring  the  preacher's  third  head  concerning  time. 
If  a  msui  has  no  mind  to  pass  abruptly  from  his 
lagioed  to  his  real  circumstances,  he  may  employ 
mself  a  while  in  that  new  kind  of  observation 
hich  my  onelrocritical  correspondent  has  directed 
ID  to  imike  of  himself.  Pursuing  the  imagination 
rough  all  Its  extravagancies,  whether  in  sleeping 
'  waking, 'is  no  improper  method  of  correcting 
id  bringing  it  to  act  in  subordination  to  reason, 
as  to  be  delighted  only  with  such  objects  as  ^ill 
rect  it  with  pleasure  when  it  is  never  so  ^ol  and 
date. 
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Jamne  igUur  Inuda*,  quod  de  tapienMuM  aUer 
Hxdebnt,  quatin  «  Umint  moverat  unum 
Protuleratqucptdea^.-jUbat  ctmtrariua  alter f 

JUV.  Sat  X.  vcr.  SB. 

Will  ye  not  now  the  pair  of  ngct  prstae, 
Who  the  Mine  «nd  puisuM  bv  icvenl  ways  f 
One  plty*d,  one  oontemn'd  toe  woeful  times ; 
One  laugh'd  at  fellies,  one  lamented  crimes. 

DRYDEN. 

AHK19ID  may  be  divided  into  the  merry  and  the 
riousy  who  both  of  them  make  a  very  good  figure 
the  species  so  long  as  they  keep  their  respective 

Tho  namo  of  this  ftunous  mntlcal  small-ooal  man  was 
lOMB  Artktoo.   Sic  Hawkins's  Hist,  of  Music,  vol.  v. 


humours  from  degenerating  into  the  neighbouring 
extreme;  there  being  a  natural  tendency  in  the 
one  to  a  melancholy  moroseness,  and  in  the  other 
to  a  fantastic  levity. 

The  merry  part  of  the  world  are  very  amiable, 
while  they  diffuse  a  cheerfulness  through  conversa* 
tion  at  proper  seasons  and  on  proper  occasions  t 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  grievance  to  society 
when  they  infect  every  discourse  with  insipid  mirth, 
and  turn  into  ridicule  such  subjects  as  are  not  suited 
to  it.  For  though  laughter  is  looked  upon  by  the 
philosophen  as  the  property  of  reason,  the  excess 
of  it  has  been  always  considered  as  the  mark  of 
foUy. 

On  the  other  side,  seriousness  has  its  lieauty  whilst 
it  is  attended  with  cheerfulness  and  humanity,  and 
does  not  come  in  unseasonably  to  pall  the  good  hup 
mour  of  those  with  whom  we  converse. 

These  two  sets  of  meni  notwithstanding  they  each 
of  them  shine  in  their  respective  characters,  are 
apt  to  liear  a  natoral  aversion  and  antipathy  to 
one  another. 

What  is  more  usual  than  to  hear  men  of  serious 
tempers,  and  austere  morBls,«enlargiug  upon  the 
▼unities  and  follies  of  the  young  and  gay  part  of 
the  species,  while  they  look  with  a  kind  of  horror 
upon  such  pomps  and  diversions  as  are  innocent  in 
themselves,  and  only  culpable  when  they  draw  tha 
mind  too  much  ? 

I  could  not  but  smile  upon  reading  a  passage  in 
the  account  which  Mr.  Baxter  gives  of  his  own 
life,  wherein  he  represents  it  as  a  great  blessing 
that  in  his  youth  he  very  narrowly  escaped  getting 
a  place  at  court. 

It  roust  indeed  be  confessed  that  levity  of  tem- 
per takes  a  man  off  his  guard,  and  opens  a  pass  to 
his  soul  for  any  temptation  that  assaults  it.  It  fa- 
vours all  the  approaches  of  vice,  and  weakens  all 
the  resistance  of  virtue :  for  which  reason  a  re- 
nowned statesman  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  after 
having  retired  from  court  and  public  business,  in 
order  to  give  himself  up  to  the  duties  of  religion, 
when  any  of  his  old  friends  used  to  visit  htm,  had 
still  this  word  of  advice  in  his  mouth,  *  be  serious.* 

An  eminent  Italian  author  of  this  cast  of  mind, 
speaking  of  the  great  advantage  of  a  serious  and 
composed  temper,  wishes  very  gravely,  that  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  he  had  Trophonius's  cave  in  his 
possession  |  which,  says  he,  would  contribute  more 
to  the  reformation  of  manners  than  all  the  work- 
houses and  bridewells  in  Europe. 

We  have  a  very  particular  description  of  this 
cave  in  Pausanias,  who  tells  us  that  it  was  made 
in  the  form  of  a  huge  oven,  and  had  many  parti- 
cular circumstances,  which  disposed  the  person  who 
was  in  it  to  be  more  pensive  and  thoughtful  than 
ordinary ;  insomuch,  that  no  man  was  ever  observed 
to  laugh  all  his  life  after,  who  had  once  made  his 
entry  into  thb  cave.  It  was  usual  in  those  times, 
when  any  one  carried  a  more  than  ordinary  gloomi- 
ness in  his  features,  to  tell  him  that  he  looked  like 
one  just  come  out  of  Tropbonius*s  cave. 

On  the  other  hand,  writers  of  a  more  merry  com- 
plexion have  been  no  less  severe  on  the  opposite 
party;  and  have  had  one  advantage  above  them, 
that  they  have  attacked  them  with  more  turns  of 
wit  and  humour. 

After  all,  if  a  man*s  temper  were  at  his  own  dis- 
posal, 1  think  he  woidd  not  choose  to  be  of  either 
of  these  parties;  since  the  most  perfect  chaimcter 
is  that  which  is  formed  out  of  both  of  them.  A 
man  would  neither  choose  to  be  a  hermit  nor  a 
buffoon:  human  nature  is  not  so  miserable,  as  that 
wc  ilioald  be  always  melancholy ;  nor  so  happji 
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as  that  we  ■hoold  be  always  merry.  In  a  word, 
a  man  should  not  live  as  tf  there  was  no  God  io 
the  world ;  nor>  at  the  same  time,  as  if  there  were 
no  men  in  it. 
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Ubigue 


Luetua,  ubiqvepavor 

VI RG.  Mxt.  it.  ver.  3^ 

All  ptrti  mound  with  tumulU,  plain u,  and  fean. 

DRYDEN. 

It  has  been  my  custom,  as  T  ijow  old,  to  allow 
myself  in  some  little  indulgencies,  which  I  never 
took  in  my  youth.  AmonfC  others  b  that  of  an 
afternoon's  nap,  which  I  fell  into  in  the  fifty-lfth 
year  of  my  age,  anil  have  continoed  for  the  three 
years  last  past.  By  this  means  I  enjoy  a  double 
morning^,  and  rise  twice  a  day  fresh  to  my  specnla^ 
tions.  It  happens  very  luckily  for  me,  that  some 
of  my  dreams  have^roved  instnictive  to  my  conn- 
trymen,  ao  that  1  may  be  said  to  sleep,  as  well  as 
to  wake,  for  the  good  of  the  public.  I  was  yester- 
day meditating  on  the  account  with  which  i  have 
already  entertained  uiy  readers  concerning  the  cave 
of  Trophnnius.  I  was  no  sooner  fallen  into  my 
usual  slumber,  but  I  dreamed  that  this  cave  was 
put  into  my  possession,  and  that  I  gave  public  no- 
tice of  its  virtue,  inviting  every  one  to  it  wbo  had 
a  mind  to  be  a  serious  man  for  the  remaining  part 
of  his  life.  Great  multitudes  immediately  resorted 
to  ikie.  Tlie  first  who  made  the  esperiment  was  a 
Aferry-andrew,  who  was  put  into  my  hands  by  a 
neighbouring  justice  of  peace.  In  order  to  reclaim 
iitm  from  that  profligate  kind  of  life.  Poor  Pickle- 
berrlng  had  not  taken  above  one  turn  in  It,  when 
he  came  out  of  the  cave  like  a  hermit  firom  his  cell, 
with  a  penitential  look  and  a  most  mefnl  counte- 
nance. I  then  put  in  a  young  laughing  fop,  and, 
watching  for  his  return,  asked  him  with  a  smile, 
how  he  liked  the  place  ?  He  replied,  *  Pr'ythee, 
friend,  be  not  imp«-tinent  |*  and  stalked  by  me  as 
frave  as  a  judge.  A  citizen  then  desired  me  to 
give  free  ingress  and  egress  to  his  wlfe,^  who  was 
dressed  in  the  gayest*  coloorrd  ribbons  I  have  ever 
seen.  She  went  in  with  a  flirt  of  her  fan  and  a 
•mtrking  countenance,  but  came  out  with  the  seve- 
rity of  a  vestal  I  and,  throwing  from  her  several 
female  gewgaws,  told  me  with  a  sigh,  that  she  re- 
solved to  go  into  deep  mourning,  and  to  wear  black 
all  the  rest  of  her  life.  As  I  had  had  many  co- 
quettes recommended  to  me  by  their  parents,  their 
husbands,  and  their  lovers,  1  let  them  in  all  at 
once,  desiring  them  to  divert  themselves  together  as 
well  as  they  could.  Upon  their  emerging  again 
into  daylight,  you  would  have  fancied  my  cave  to 
have  been  a  nunnery,  and  that  you  had  seen  a  so- 
lemn procession  of  religious  marching  out,  one  be- 
hind another,  in  the  most  profound  silence  and  the 
most  exemplary  decency.  As  I  was  very  much 
delighted  with  so  edifying  a  sight,  there  came  to- 
wards me  a  great  company  of  males  and  females, 
laughing,  tinging,  and  dancing,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  I  could  hear  them  a  great  while  before  I  saw 
them.  Upon  my  asking  their  leader  what  brought 
them  thither?  they  told  me  all  at  once  that  th^ 
were  French  protentants  lately  arrived  in  Great 
Britain,  and  that,  finding  themselves  of  too  gay  an 
humour  for  my  country,  they  applied  tbemtelves  to 
me,  in  order  to  compose  them  for  'British  coover- 
satiM.    I  told  them  that,  to  oblige  lhem|  1  would 
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soon  spoil  their  Blrtbt  npon  whitcb  I  wdmsm  i 
whole  sitoal  of  them,  who,  after  katii^  uIa  i 
survey  of  the  place,  came  oat  ia  very  f^  r-.- 
and  with  looks  entirely  Englisb.  1  aftttww^  m 
in  a  Dutchman,  who  had  a  great  fancj  ca  v*  a 
kelder,  as  he  called  it,  but  1  cooM  not  obsm-  *; 
I  had  made  any  manner  of  alteniitoo  ia  km. 

A  comedian,  who  had  gained  great  irpiA 
in  parts  of  humour,  (old  me  that  he  had  a  m^* 
mind  to  act  Alexander  the  Great,  aad  faarv^  -. 
he  should  succeed  very  wHI  in  it  if  he  couU  en 
two  or  three  laughing  features  out  of  kh  f«cc  \ 
tried  the  experiment,  but  cootracted  so  wry  m 
a  look  by  It,  that  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  ii  ^  i 
part  hereafter,  but  aTiaMMi  of  Athens,  oralU 
in  the  Funeral. 

I  then  clapped  op  an  empty  faatastk  dtixa:  i 
order  to  qoaliry  him  for  an  akin  ana  He  «»  « 
ceeded  by  a  yonng  rake  of  the  Middle  Tcsr 
who  was  brought  to  me  by  hit  graadmother:  « 
to  her  great  sorrow  and  sarprise,  he  earn  « . 
qoaker.  Seefaig  myself  iunrounded  will  s  ^  * 
of  freethlnkenrand  tcoff'ers  at  religioa,  «k0«r- 
making  themselves  merry  at  the  sober  losb  m 
thooghtfbl  brows  of  those  who  had  bfva  ■  • 
cave,  I  thmst  them  all  in,  ooe  after  anatka,  a 
locked  the  door  upon  them.  Upon  my  opeu^ ' 
they  all  looked  as  if  they  bad  been  frigkiers 
of  their  wits,  and  were  marchiag  away  witk  r..«> 
in  their  hands  to  a  wood  that  was  withia  a^  • 
the  place.  I  found  they  were  aot  aMe  to  Va 
themselves  in  their  first  serious  thonghts;  bsuk*» 
ing  these  would  quickly  bring  them  to  a  W.- 
frame  of  mind,  I  gave  tbem  into  the  cwui*' 
their  friends  till  that  happy  change  was  vt<: 
in  them. 

The  last  that  was  braagbt  to  me  w»  a  ia| 
woman,  who  at  the  first  sight  of  my  dhort  farr  • 
into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  aad  wmfc*^ 
to  hold  her  sides  all  the  while  her  modwr  u 
speaking  to  me.  Upon  tUs  1  lalerraplerf  (W  •• 
lady,  and,  Uking  her  daogbtcr  bv  the  haad.  *  ^ 
dam,'  said  I,  *  be  pleased  to  retire  lata  ni  <:  ^ 
while  your  mother  tdb  me  your  case.'  I  tfer«  ^ 
her  into  the  month  of  tbe  cave,  when  the  smr< 
after  having  begged  pardon  for  the  piVtnif^ 
told  me  that  she  often  treated  ber  father,  sal  ir 
gravest  of  her  relations,  in  the  lame  masKr;  ft. 
she  would  sit  giggling  aad  laaghlag  witkhrromrt 
nions  from  one  end  of  a  tragedy  to  the  tAa;  •■ 
that  she  would  sosaetimct  bunt  sot  ia  tk  w^^* 
of  a  sermon,  and  set  tbe  whole  tvtprpf^^' 
staring  at  her.  The  mother  was  fDiaf  ot.  «r 
the  young  lady  came  out  of  the  cate  to  »•  ^' 
composed  countenance  and  a  low  cmtsy.  ify 
a  girl  of  such  exuberant  mirth  that  her  fwl  u  > 
phonius  only  redoced  her  to  asMce  ifcaa«dc& 
decency  of  behaviour,  and  made  a  «rr?  f'" 
prude  of  her.  After  having  perforaeil  mrsw* 
ble  cores,  1  looked  aboat  roe  with  grml  tf*^- 
tion,  and  saw  all  my  patients  Jf^*^^^ 
selves  in  a  very  pensive  and  mnnai  ^ 

the  whole  place  seemed  covered  witft  p* 
I  was  at  length  resolved  to  go  iaAa  tftr 
self,  and  see  what  it  was  thai  ha  . 
wonderful  eflects  upon  the  compau)  ».^  •*!* 
stoopHig  at  the  entrance,  the  door  brtsf  t*^ 
low,  I  gave  such  a  nod  in  my  chair  that  1 1*^** 
Afler  having  reoovM«d  myaetf  bm  mj  ***' 
tie,  I  was  very  well  pleased  at  Ihr  •«'***^ 
had  beCallon  me,  as  not  knowlog  hat  aj«i[ 
io  the  placa  might  ha%c  spoiled  my 
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Soiemque  iuum,  tua  sidera  nomnt. 

VIRG.  JBo-vf.  vcr.fi^l. 

ttan  of  tbdr  own,  and  thdr  own  ratis,  they  know. 

DRYOEN. 

lATK  alwa^i  Ukeo  a  particular  pleasure  in  exa- 
oiog  the  opioioos  which  men  of  different  reli« 
>iM,  different  a^es,  and  different  countries,  have 
(ertained  concerning  the  immorialtty  of  the  soul, 
d  the  state  of  happiness  which  they  promise  them- 
ves  in  another  world.  For,  whatever  pr^odiccs 
d  errors  human  nature  lies  under,  we  find  that 
Jier  reason,  or  tradition  from  our  firbt  parents, 

I  discovered  to  all  people  something  in  these 
eat  points  which  bears  analogy  to  truth,  and  to 
e  doctrines  opened  to  us  by  divine  revelation, 
was  lately  discoursing  on  this  subject  with  a 
iroed  person,  who  has  been  very  much  conversant 
long  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  western  parts  of 
frica  *,  Upon  his  conversing  with  several  in  that 
Qiitry,  he  tells  me  that  their  notion  of  heaven  or 

a  future  state  of  happiness  is  this,  that  every 
ing  we  there  wish  for  will  immediately  present 
elf  to  OS.     We  find,  say  they,  our  souls  are  of 
ch  a  nature  that  they  require  variety,  and  are 
•t  capable  of  being  always  delighted  with  the 
me  objects.     The  Sopreme  Being,  therefore,  in 
mpiiance  with  this  taste  of  happiness  which  he 
s  planted  in  the  soul  of  man,  will  raise  up  from 
■e  to  time,  say  they,  every  gratificafioo  which 
is  in  the  hnmour  to  be  pleased  with.    If  we  wish 
be  in  groves  or  bowers  among  running  streams 
Mis  of  water,  we  shall  immediately  find  oor- 
Ives  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene  as  we  desire, 
we  would  be  entertained  with  music  and  the 
dody  of  soindfi,  the  concert  arises  upon  our  wish, 
id  the  whole  region  atwut  os  is  filled  with  bar- 
>ay.    In  sluirt,  every  desire  will  be  followed  by 
■ition ;  and  whatever  a  man*s  inclination  directs 
n  to  will  be  present  with  him.  Nor  is  it  material 
bether  the  Supreme  Power  creates  in  conformity 
our  wishes,  or  whether  he  only  produces  such  a 
ange  In  onr  imagination  as  makes  us  believe 
inelves  converuuit  among  those  scenes  which  de- 
;ht  us.    Our  happiness  will  be  the  same,  whether 
proceed  from  extenal  objects,  or  from  the  im- 
Cttions  of  the  Deity  upon  our  own  private  fan- 
is.    This  b  the  account  wbich  I  have  received 
Mn  my  learned  friend.    Notwithstanding  this  sys- 
n  of  belief  be  in  general  very  chimerical  and 
nonary,  there  Is  something  sablime  in  its  manner 
considering  the  Influence  of  a  Divine  Being  on 
^nan  sonl.    It.  has  also,  like  most  other  opinions 
the  heathen  worid  upon  these  important  points ; 
has,  I  say,  its  foundation  in  truth,  as  it  supposes 
i  souls  of  good  men  alter  this  life  to  be  in  a  state 
perfiQct  happiness  I  that  »o  thfai  state  there  will 
DO  barren  hopes,  nor  fruitless  wishes,  and  that 
i  shall  eqjoy  every  thing  we  can  desire.    But  the 
rticular  cireonstance  which  I  atn  most  pleased 
ith  in  this  scheme,  and  which  arises  from  a  just 
lection  upon  human  nature,  is  that  variety  of 
easnres  which  it  supposes  the  souls  of  good  men 

II  be  poMessed  of  in  another  world.  This  1  think 
{Uy  probable,  from  the  dictates  both  of  reason 

[  Prnbably  Addisoo*b  tether,  Dean  Uneelot  Addison,  who 
Miibod  An  Aceouat  of  West  Bwbary,  &c.  At  the  dan 
4  in  his  71»t  ytsr,  April  17(13,  thtH  pftpcr  was  probably 
>tten  in  bis  lifetime,  many  years,  a  dwten  at  least,  before 
» date  of  lU  pttbllcatloo  in  the  Spectator. 


and  revelation.  Hie  sonl  consists  of  many  fkeuU 
ties,  as  the  understanding,  and  the  will,  with  all 
the  senses  both  outward  and  inward  |  or,  to  speak 
more  philosophically,  the  soul  can  exert  herself  in 
many  different  ways  of  action.  She  can  uoder« 
stand,  w  ill,  imagine,  see,  and  hear  |  love,  and  dis- 
course, and  apply  herself  to  many  other  the  like 
exercises  of  different  kinds  and  natures  |  but,  what 
is  more  to  be  considered,  the  soul  is  capable  of  re» 
ceiving  a  most  exquisite  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
from  the  exercise  of  any  of  these  its  powers,  iihen 
they  are  gratified  with  their  projier  objects ;  she 
can  be  entirely  happy  by  the  satisfaction  of  the 
memory,  the  sight,  the  hearing,  or  any  other  mode 
of  perception.  Every  faculty  is  as  a  distinct  taste 
in  the  mind,  and  hath  objects  accommodated  to  its 
proper  relish.  Doctor  Tillotson  somewhere  says, 
that  he  will  not  presume  to  determine  In  what 
consists  the  happiness  of  the  blessed,  because  God 
Almighty  is  capable  of  making  the  soul  happy  by 
ten  thousand  different  wa>s.  Besides  those  several 
avenues  to  pleasure  which  the  soul  is  endowed  with 
in  this  life,  it  is  not  impossible,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  many  eminent  divines,  but  there  may 
be  new  faculties  in  the  souls  of  good  men  mado 
perfect,  as  well  as  new  senses  in  their  glorified 
bodies.  This  we  are  sure  of,  that  there  will  be 
new  objects  offered  to  all  those  faculties  which  aro 
essential  to  us. 

We  are  likewise  to  take  notice  that  every  parti- 
cular faculty  is  capable  of  being  employed  on  w 
very  great  variety  of  objects.  The  understanding, 
for  example,  may  be  happy  in  the  contemplation 
of  moral,  natural,  mathematical,  and  other  kinds 
of  truth.  The  memory  likewise  may  turn  itself  to 
an  infinite  multitude  of  objects,  especially  when 
the  soul  shall  have  passed  through  the  space  of 
many  millions  of  years,  and  shall  reflect  with  plea- 
sure on  the  days  of  eternity.  Every  other  facultj 
may  be  considered  in  the  same  extent 

We  cannot  question  but  that  the  happiness  of  « 
soul  will  be  adequate  to  its  nature  i  ancl  that  it  i 
not  endowed  with  any  faculties  which  are  to  lie 
useless  and  ooemployed.  The  happiness  is  to  be 
the  happiness  of  the  whole  man  s  and  we  may 
easily  conceive  lo  ourselves  the  happiness  of  the 
soul  while  any  one  of  its  faculties  is  in  the  fruilioa 
of  its  chief  good.  The  happiness  may  be  of  a 
more  exalted  nature  in  proportion  as  the  faculty 
employed  is  so :  but,  as  the  whole  soul  acts  in  the 
exertion  of  any  of  its  particular  powers,  the  whole 
soul  is  happy  in  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  any 
of  its  particular  acts.  For,  notwithstanding,  as 
has  been  before  hinted,  and  as  it  has  been  taken 
notice  of  by  one  of  the  greatest  modern  pbilo- 
sophen*,  we  divide  the  soul  into  several  powers 
and  faculties,  there  is  no  such  division  in  the  soul 
itself,  since  it  is  the  whole  soul  that  remembers, 
understands,  wills,  or  imagines.  Our  manner  of 
considering  the  memory,  understanding,  will,  ima- 
gination, 2nd  the  like  faculties,  is  for  the  better 
enabling  us  to  express  ourselves  in  such  abstracted 
subjects  of  speculation,  not  that  there  is  any  such 
division  in  thr  soul  itself* 

Seeing  then  that  the  soul  has  many  different  fa- 
culties ;  or,  in  other  words,  many  different  ways 
of  acting;  that  it  can  be  intensely  pleased  or  made 
happy  by  all  these  different  faculties,  or  ways  of 
acting;  that  it  may  be  endowed  with  several  latent 
faculties,  which  it  is  not  at  present  in  a  condition 
to  exert ;  that  we  cannot  believe  the  soul  is  en- 
dowed with  any  faculty  which  is  of  no  nst  to  ii| 
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that,  whenever  any  one  of  these  facnltles  Is  tran- 
■cendently  pleased,  the  soul  is  in  a  state  of  happi- 
ness; and,  in  the  last  place,  considering  that  the 
happiness  of  another  world  is  to  be  the  happiness 
of  the  whole  man,  who  can  question  bqt  that  there 
is  an  infinite  variety  in  those  pleasures  we  are 
speaking  of ;  and  that  this  fulness  of  joy  will  be 
made  up  of  all  those  pleasures  which  the  natare  of 
the  soul  is  capable  of  receiving. 

We  shall  be  the  more  confirmed  in  this  doctrine 
if  we  observe  the  nature  of  variety  with  regard  to 
the  mind  of  man.  The  soul  does  not  care  to  be 
always  in  the  same  bent.  The  facnlties  relieve  one 
another  by  turns,  and  receive  an  additional  pleasure 
from  the  novelty  of  those  objects  about  which  they 
are  conversant. 

Revelation  likewise  very  much  confirms  this  no- 
tion, under  the  different  views  which  it  gives  us  of 
our  future  happiness.  In  the  description  of  the 
throne  of  God  it  represents  to  ns  all  those  objects 
which  are  able  to  gratify  the  senses  and  imagina- 
tion :  in  very  many  places  it  intimates  to  us  all  the 
happiness  which  the  understanding  can  possibly  r^ 
ceive  in  that  state,  where  all  things  shall  be  revealed 
to  us,  and  we  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known; 
the  raptures  of  devotion,  of  divine  love,  the  plea- 
inre  of  conversing  with  nur  blessed  Saviour,  with 
an  innumerable  host  of  angels,  and  with  thespirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect,  are  likewise  revealed  to 
US  in  several  parts  of  the  holy  writings.  There  are 
also  mentioned  those  hierarchies  or  governments  in 
which  the  blessed  shall  be  ranged  one  above  an- 
other, and  in  which  we  may  be  sure  a  great  part 
of  our  happiness  will  likewise  consist;  for  it  will 
not  be  there  as  in  this  world,  where  every  one  is 
aiming  at  power  and  superiority:  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  one  will  find  that  station  the  most 
proper  for  him  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  will 
probably  think  that  he  could  not  have  been  so 
happy  in  any  other  station.  These,  and  many  other 
particulars,  are  marked  in  divine  revelation,  as  the 
icveral  ingredients  of  our  happiness  in  heaven, 
which  all  imply  such  a  variety  of  joys,  and  such  a 
gratification  of  the  soul  in  all  its  different  faculties, 
ps  I  have  been  here  mentioning. 

Some  of  the  rabbins  tell  us  that  the  ehembims 
are  a  set  of  angels  who  know  most,  and  the  se- 
<  ranhims  a  set  of  angels  who  love  most.  Whether 
this  distinction  be  not  altogether  imaginary,  I  shall 
not  here  examine ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
among  the  spirits  of  good  men,  there  may  be  some 
who  will  be  more  pleased  with  the  employment  of 
one  faculty  than  of  another;  and  this  perhaps ac- 
eording  to  those  innocent  and  virtuous  habits  or 
inclinations  which  have  here  taken  the  deepest 
root. 

I  might  here  apply  this  consideration  to  the  spi- 
rits of  wicked  men,  with  relation  to  the  pain  which 
they  shall  suffer  in  every  one  of  their  faculties,  and 
the  respective  piiseries  which  shall  be  appropriated 
to  each  faculty  in  particular.  But,  leaving  this 
to  the  reflection  of  my  reader*,  I  shall  conclude 
with  observing  how  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to 
our  great  Creator,  and  rejoice  in  the  being  ^hich 
he  has  bestowed  upon  us*  for  having  made  the  soul 
susceptible  of  pleasure  by  so  many  different  ways. 
We  bee  by  what  a  variety  of  passages  joy  and 
gladness  may  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man;  how 
wonderfully  a  human  spirit  is  framed,  to  imbibe 
its  proper  satisfactions,  and  taste  the  goodness  of 
its  Creator.  We  may  therefore  look  into  ourselves 
with  rapture  and  amazement,  and  cannot  siiffici- 
^)t)y  express  our  gratiiude  to  him  who  has  encom- 


paned  at  with  tach  m  proforioa  of  Uchi^  at 
opened  in  «  so  many  capacities  of  (^|im«c^ 
There  cannot  be  a  strooger  affg— fHoaU 
has  designed  as  for  a  state  of  fatirr  hBppHat,n 
for  that  heaven  which  he  has  rrreaM  t»m,m 
that  he  has  thu  naturally  qualified  the  nd  fo  > 
and  made  it  a  being  capable  of  rectrmi  lAmi 
bllsi.   He  wonid  never  hare  made  satk  fkv.*.* : 
vain,  and  have  endowed  w  with  powenikiiv*^ 
not  to  be  exerted  on  such  objects  as  arraiMk 
them.    It  is  very  nanifrst,  by  the  Award  fv 
and  constitution  of  oar  minds,  that  be  hai  a^ 
them  to  an  infinite  variety  of  pleawr^  as4  r- 
flcations  which  are  not  to  be  met  wtib  it)  tk*  n 
We  should  therefore  at  all  times  Uke  orrtht* 
do  not  disappoint  this  his  graciooi  parpowaiii 
tention  towards  us,  and  make  thpte  fac«ltipssi«i 
he  formed  as  so  many  qoalificatioM  for  lttpp«i 
and  rewards,  to  be  the  instrameBts  of  pi^  aij 
ponishment. 


▲noisoN, 
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'O  nrBpw^  n/reyi7oc  wtfvmf. 

Man  is  oaturally  a  beneficent  ctettwe 

The  following  essay  comes  from  aa  hand  w^m 
entertained  my  readers  oace  before*. 

'  NoTwmnTAWDiae  a  narrow  ooatiactei  tor 
be  that  which  obtains  oiost  ia  the  viorM,  ve  m 
not  therefore  conclude  this  to  beihegfaaiores 
racteristic  of  mankind ;  becaose  there  arr  m 
who  delight  in  nothing  so  raach  as  in  daioc  f^ 
and  receive  more  of  their  happinos  at  secaaiht 
or  by  rebound  from  otlicn,  thna  by  iwttt » 
immediate  senaation.  Now,  though  ikor  hev 
souls  are  but  few,  and  to  appearaace  «o  fv  » 
vanced  above  the  groveling  muUitade  ai  i^  '^ 
were  of  another  order  of  beings,  yet  ia  rw* 
their  nature  is  the  same  ;  mpved  hy  thr  i^ 
springs,  and  endowed  with  all  the  saac  <spaai 
qualities ;  only  cleared,  refined,  aad  raUmH 
Water  is  the  same  fluid  body  in  wialfr  nd  ^ 
summer ;  when  it  stands  aiiffeaed  in  ire  a»  ak^  < 
flows  along  in  gentle  streams,  giaddcfliag  a  ttb> 
sand  fields  in  its  progress.  It  is  a  property  W  of 
heart  of  man  to  be  difliwive :  itskiad  viibcff^ 
abroad  over  the  face  of  the  creatiea ;  aarf  rf  or* 
be  those,  aa  we  may  obaenre  too  anay  of  t^ 
who  are  all  wrapped  op  in  tlieir  ova  6ra  *ei^ 
without  any  visible  concern  lor  their  >fec«N  ^ 
us  AUppose  that  their  good-natare  b  fnK%t^^ 
the  prcviiiliog  force  of  soom  contrary  ^mi^v  '^ 
strained  in  iti  operation.  I  shall  thefrt«r '*''*' 
vour  to  assign  some  of  the  principal  ckci«  ^P 
this  generous  propension  of  the  hmaaaiMi,  *^* 
will  enable  iia  to  judge  wbethrr,ao4  by  «Wijr 
thod,  this  most  useful  principle  may  be  aafcunii 
and  restpred  to  its  native  freedom  9(tx*ft<^ 

1  The  first  and  leading  caose  i>  nn  mA*^}^ 
plexion  of  body.  The  heathens  i<aon^  '  "" 
true  source  of  moral  evil,  generally  cdsfj*^** 
the  obliquity  of  maUest,- which,  betas  '^r! 
independent,  was  incapable  of  ohaane  ****'* ' 
its  properties,  even  by  the  Almi^bty  Mi**  •* 
when  he  came  to  fashion  it  into  a  wM  ^  •'^ 
must  take  it  as  he  found  it.    TiM^aatisa.  »•• 
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ten  of  thcin,  ii  a  eompoiitioo  of  Initfa  and  er« 
r.  Tbat  matter  it  eternal,  that,  from  the  fint 
icNi  of  a  Mill  to  it,  it  perverted  its  inclinations, 
d  that  the  ill  influence  it  hath  upon  the  mind  it  not 
be  corrected  h^r  God  himielf,  are  all  ym  great 
'ors,  occasioned  by  a  troth  as  efident,  tlmt  the 
pacitict  and  ditpositions  of  the  soul  depend,  to 
g^reat  degree,  on  the  bodily  temper.  At  there, 
e  tome  fools,  othert  are  knavet  by  constitution ; 
d  particularly  it  may  be  taid  of  many,  that  they 
s  born  with  an  illiberal  catt  of  mind  i  the  mat- 
r  that  composetthem  b  tenaciont  as  birdlime; 
d  a  kind  of  cramp  drawt  their  handt  and  their 
arts  together,  that  they  never  care  to  open  them, 
Je^  to  gratp  at  more.  It  it  a  melancholy  lot 
is ;  but  attended  with  one  advantage  above  thtin, 
whom  it  would  be  at  painful  to  forbear  good 
ices  at  it  it  to  these  men  to  perform  them ;  that 
bereas  persons  naturally  beneficent  often  mistake 
itioct  for  virtue,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of 
itinguishing  when  one  rales  them  and  when  the 
her,  men  of  the  opposite  character  may  be  more 
rtaio  of  the  motive  that  predominates  In  every 
:tion.  If  they  cannot  confer  a  benefit  with  that 
oe  and  frankness  which  are  necessary  to  give  it 
grace  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  in  requital,  the 
al  merit  of  what  they  do  is  enhanced  by  the 
(position  they  surmount  in  doing  it.  The  strength 
f  the  virtue  is  seen  in  rising  against  the  weight 
'nature;  and  every  time  they  have  the  resolution 
)  discharge  their  duty  they  make  a  sacrifice  of 
icli nation  to  conscience,  which  is  always  too 
rateAii  to  let  its  followers  go  without  suitable 
arks  of  its  approbation.  Perhaps  the  entire  cure 
r  this  ill  quality  is  no  more  possible  than  of  some 
istempen  that  descend  by  inneritaoce.  However, 
great  deal  may  be  done  by  a  course  of  beneficence 
bstinately  persisted  in ;  this,  if  any  thing,  being 
likely  way  of  establishing  a  ny>ral  habit,  which 
lall  be  somewhat  of  a  counterpoise  to  the  force 
r  mechanism.  Only  it  must  be  remembered  that 
c  do  not  intermit,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
le  custom  of  doing  good,  in  regard,  if  there  be 
le  least  cessation,  nature  will  watch  the  opportu- 
iijf  to  return,  and  in  a  short  time  to  recover  the 
round  it  was  so  long  in  quitting ;  for  there  Is  this 
ilfprence  between  mental  habits  and  such  at  have 
leir  foundation  in  the  body :  that  thete  latt  are  in 
leir  nature  more  forcible  and  violent;  and,  to 
(tin  upon  us,  need  only  not  to  be  opposed ;  where- 
9  fhe  former  most  be  continually  reinforced  with 
reih  supplies,  or  they  will  languish  and  die  away. 
lod  this  suggests  the  reason  why  good  habits  in 
enrral  require  longer  time  for  their  settlement 
ban  bad,  and  yet  are  sooner  displaced ;  the  reason 
S  tbat  vicious  habits,  as  drankenness  for  instance, 
Todiice  a  change  in  the  body,  which  the  others 
ot  doing,  roust  be  maintained  the  same  way  they 
re  acquired,  by  the  mere  dint  of  industry,  reso- 
Btion,  and  vigilance. 

*  Another  thing  which  suspends  the  operations  of 
^oevolence,  is  the  love  of  the  world ;  proceeding 
roffl  a  false  notion  men  have  taken  op,  that  an 
•bundance  of  the  worid  is  an  essential  ingredient 
n  (be  happiness  of  life.  Worldly  things  are  of 
nch  a  q^iality  as  to  lessen  upon  dividing ;  so  that 
he  more  partners  there  are,  the  less  mui^t  fall  to 
very  man*s  private  share.  The  consequence  of 
bis  is,  that  they  look  upon  one  another  with  an 
vil  eye,  each  imagining  all  the  rest  to  be  embarked 
D  an  interest  that  cannot  take  place  but  to  bis 
ifejudice.  Hence  are  those  eager  competitions  for 
wealth  or  power ;  hence  one  man's  succt>M  becomes 
aother*s  disBppoiiitnieiit ;  and,  iikt  prcieadtn  to 


the  tame  mittreit,  they  ean  teldoiift  hate  eommoa 
charity  for  their  rivalt.  Not  that  they  are  naturally 
disposed  to  quarrel  and  fall  out ;  but  it  is  natural 
for  a  man  to  prefer  himself  to  all  others,  and  to 
secure  his  own  interest  first.  If  tbat  which  men 
esteem  their  happinem  were,  like  the  light,  the  tame 
suflicient  and  unconfined  good,  whether  ten  thoi^ 
sand  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it  or  but  one,  we  should 
tee  men's  good-will  and  kind  endeavours  would  be 
as  nnivefsal. 

"  Homo  qui  erranH  eomiter  monUrat  viam, 
QuaH  lumen  d€  mo  Utmime  occendat,  facit, 
Mihiiominut  ipri  Itteeatt  cum  ilU  acctnderU." 

"■  To  direct  a  wmnderer  In  the  right  wmy,  is  to  light  another 
Bian^  candle  by  one^  own,  which  mes  none  of  iu  light 
by  what  the  other  galas." 

'  But,  unluckily,  mankind  agree  in  making 
choice  of  objects  which  inevitably  engage  them 
in  perpetual  diflerences.  Learn,  therefore,  like  a 
wise  man,  the  trae  estimate  of  things.  Desire  not 
more  of  the  worid  than  is  necessary  to  accommo* 
date  you  in  passing  through  it ;  look  upon  every 
thing  beyond,  not  as  useless  only,  but  burdensome. 
Place  not  your  quiet  in  things  which  you  cannot 
have  without  putting  others  beside  them,  and  there* 
by  making  them  your  enemies ;  and  which,  when 
attained,  will  give  you  more  trouble  to  keep  than 
satisfaction  in  the  eiyoymenL  Virtue  is  a  good  of 
a  nobler  kind  ;  it  grows  by  communication ;  and 
so  little  resembles  earthly  riches,  that  the  more  handi 
it  is  lodged  in  the  greater  it  every  man't  particular 
stock.  So,  by  propagating  and  mingling  their 
fires,  not  only  all  the  lights  of  a  branch  together 
cast  a  more  extensive  brightness,  but  each  tingle 
light  burns  with  a  stronger  flame.  And  lastly,  take 
this  along  with  you,  that  if  wealth  be  an  instrorooot 
of  pleasure,  the  greatest  pleasure  it  can  put  Ihto 
your  power  is  tlmt  of  doing  good.  It  b  worth 
considering,  that  the  organs  of  sense  act  within  a 
narrow  compatt,  and  the  appetitet  will  toon  tay 
they  have  enough.  Which  of  the  two  therefore  it 
the  happier  man — he  who,  confining  all  his  regard 
to  the  gratification  of  his  own  appetites,  it  capable 
but  of  short  fitt  of  pleatnre— or  the  man  who, 
reckoning  himself  a  sharer  in  the  satisfactions  of 
others,  especially  those  which  come  to  them  by  hit 
means,  enlarges  the  sphere  of  bis  happiness  ? 

'  The  last  enemy  to  benevolence  I  shall  mention 
is  uneasiness  of  any  kind.  A  guilty,  or  a  discon- 
tented mind,  a  mind  rafiled  by  ill  fortune,  discon- 
'  tented  by  its  own  passions,  soured  by  neglect,  or 
fretting  at  disappointments,  hath  not  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  the  necessity  or  unreasonableness  of  a  kind- 
ness de<tired,  nor  a  taste  for  those  pleasures  which 
wait  on  beneficence,  which  demand  a  calm  and 
unpolluted  heart  to  relish  then).  The  most  misera- 
ble of  all  beings  is  the  most  envious;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  most  communicative  is  the  happiest. 
And  if  you  are  in  search  of  the  teat  of  perfect 
love  and  friendship,  you  will  not  find  it  till  yon 
come  to  the  region  of  the  blessed,  where  happi- 
nesss  like  a  refreshing  stream,  flows  from  heart  to 
heart  in  an  endless  circulation,  and  is  preserved 
sweet  and  untainted  by  the  motion.  It  is  old  ad- 
vice, if  yon  have  a  favour  to  request  of  any  one, 
to  observe  the  softest  times  of  address,  when  the 
soul,  in  a  flush  of  good-humour,  takes  a  pleasure 
to  show  itself  pleased.  Persons  conscious  of  their 
own  integrity,  satisfied  with  themselves  and  (heir 
condition,  and  full  of  confidence  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  hope  of  immortality,  survey  all 
ab<iut  them  with  a  flow  of  good-will.  As  treet 
which  Ilka  their  toil«  they  fhoot  oa|  Ip  ezprettioof 
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of  kindoen,  and  bend  beneath  their  own  preciooi 
load,  to  the  hand  of  the  gatherer.  Now  if  the 
mind  be  not  thos  easy,  it  is  an  infallible  sign  that  it 
11  nat  in  its  natural  state ;  place  the  mind  in  its 
right  posture,  it  will  immediately  discover  its  innate 
propensien  to  beneficence. 

[orotic] 


V  608.    MONDAY,  OCTOBER  4,  1714. 

Facit  hoc  iUos  hyctcinthoi. 

JUV.  fatvi.  ver.  110. 

This  makes  them  hyacinths. 

The  following  letter  comes  from  a  gentleman  who, 
I  find,  is  very  diligent  in  mailing  his  observations,* 
which  I  thiult  too  material  not  to  be  communicated 
to  the  public. 

'sir, 
*  In  order  to  execute  the  office  of  the  love-casnist  of 
Great  Britain,  with  which  I  take  myself  to  be  in- 
vested by  your  paper  of  September  8*,  I  shall 
maice  some  further  observations  upon  the  two  sexes 
in  general,  beginning  with  that  which  always  ought 
to  have  the  upper  hand.  After  having  observed 
with  much  curiosity  the  accomplishments  which  are 
apt  to  captivate  female  hearts,  1  find  that  there  is 
00  person  so  irresistible  as  one  who  is  a  man  of  im- 
portance, provided  it  be  in  matters  of  no  conse- 
quence. One  who  malies  himself  talked  of,  though 
it  be  for  the  particular  cock  of  his  hat,  or  for 
prating  aloud  in  the  boxes  at  a  play,  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  a  favourite.  I  have  known  a  young 
fellow  make  his  fortune  by  knocking  down  a  con- 
stable; and  may  venture  to  say,  though  it  may 
qeem  a  paradox,  that  many  a  fair  one  .has  died 
by  a  duel  in  which  both  the  combatants  have  sur- 
vived. 

*  About  three  winters  ago  I  took  notice  of  a 
young  lady  at  the  theatre,  who  conceived  a  passion 
for  a  notorious  rake  that  headed  a  party  of  cat- 
calls I  and  am  credibly  informed  that  the  Emperor 
of  the  Mohocks  married  a  rich  widow  within  three 
weeks  after  having  rendered  himself  formidable  in 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  Scouring 
and  breaking  of  windows  have  done  frequent  exe- 
cution upon  the  sex.  But  there  is  no  set  of  these 
male  charmers  who  make  their  way  more  success- 
fully  than  those  who  have  gained  themselves  a  name 
for  intrigue,  and  have  ruined  the  greatest  number 
of  reputations.  There  is  a  strange  cui^ity  in  the 
female  world  to  be  acquainted  with  the  dear  man 
who  has  been  loved  by  othen,  and  to  know  what 
It  is  that  makes  him  so  agreeable.  His  reputation 
does  more  than  half  his  business.  Every  one,  that 
is  ambitious  of  being  a  woman  of  fashion,  look« 
oDt  for  opportunities  of  being  in  his  company ;  so 
that,  to  use  the  old  proverb*  **  When  his  name  Is 
up  be  may  lie  a^bed." 

*  I  was  very  sensible  of  the  great  advantage  of 
being  a  man  of  importance  upon  these  occasions  on 
the  day  of  the  king's  entry,  when  I  was  seated  in 
a  balcony  behind  a  cluster  of  very  pretty  country 
ladies,  who  had  one  of  these  showy  gentlemen  in 
the  midst  of  them.  The  first  trick  I  caught  him  at 
was  bowing  to  several  persons  of  quality  whom  he 
did  not  know  i  nay»  he  had  the  impudence  to  hem 
at  a  blue  garter  who  had  a  finer  equipage  than 
ordinary  j  and  seemed  a  little  concerned  at  the 
impertinent  huzzas  of  the  mob,  that  hindered  his 


friend  from  takiag  notice  of  bra. 
deed,  one  who  palled  ofif  his  hat  to  hte ;  »Mi» •yn 
the  ladies  asking  who  it  was,  he  told  fhem.  a  r«i  i 
foreign  minister  that  he  bad  been  very  mtm  •  r 
the  night  before ;  whereas  ia  tnlh  it «« tkt  r- 
common  hnnt, 

'  He  was  never  at  a  lost  when  he  wm  aJLti  ««i 
person^  name,  though  he  Kldosi  kmem  •*}  -ii 
under  a  peer.  He  foand  dokes  aad  eari*  aaii^ 
the  aldermen,  very  good-aatwrd  ffcttows  arMce  « 
privy-couoselton,  with  two  or  three  agrccmUr  % 
rakes  among  the  bishops  and  judges. 

'  In  short,  I  collccied  from  his  wift^le  ^' 'v 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  every  bodj,aad  tv- 
nobody.  At  the  same  time,  1  am  mitftakea  /  « 
did  not  that  day  make  oiore  advaaeet  ia  thr^ 
tions  of  his  mistress  who  sat  sear  taim,  ihM  ^ 
could  have  done  in  half  a  yearns  coarttlnp. 

*  Ovid  has  finely  tonehed  this  owlhod  af  oaut! 
love,  wbieh  I  shall  here  give  my  reader  ia  Mr.  I' 
den's  translation. 

*  Page  the  elevcfrtlL 

«  Thus  love  in  theatres  did  Am  Inpivw, 
And  theatres  are  still  the  acene  of  W«t: 
Nor  shuD  ttie  chariot's  and  the  co«ncr\  caoc; 
The  Circna  Is  no  inoanveBieBt  plaoe. 
Nor  need  is  there  of  talkio^  on  the  band. 
Nor  nods,  nor  sighs,  which  lovtn  nadcnlBad  j 
But  boldly  next  the  Mryooraeat'BiOfide, 
Close  as  you  can  to  bcfi,  and  side  by  side: 
Pleas'd,  or  unpleas*d,  no  matter,  croardiBf  sit» 
For  so  the  laws  of  public  shows  pcnnit. 
Then  tind  oocaaioa  to  begin  dlaeipjwa, 
Inquire  wbme  chariot  this,  and  whoac  that  bsnr; 
To  whatsoever  side  she  is  •ncllnVS, 
Suit  all  your  inclinations  to  her  mind. 
Like  what  she  Ultcs,  ttom  thcnoe  year  court  begJ- 
And  whom  she  &vovra  wlsb  that  he  nay 


Again,  page  the  siztecath. 

<*  O  when  wilt  come  the  day  by  Hcawa  detip^i 
When  thou,  the  best  and  iUitstof  m— tin^, 
Drawn  by  white  hones,  shalt  in  trioraph  ride, 
With  conquer'd  slaves  attcodinsoA  thy  iMk, 
Slaves  ttnt  no  longer  om  he  cafe  in  flight :  > 

O  glorious  o^ect !  O  aurprlsiog  sight :  ( 

O  day  of  public  joy,  too  good  to  end  iavlgktr   > 
On  such  a  day,  ir  thou,  and  next  Id  thae 
Some  beauty  sits,  the  spectacle  to  sec  ; 
If  she  inquire  the  names  of  oooquer"*!  kiaf% 
Of  mountains,  riven,  and  their  bidden  nnapi 
Answer  to  all  thou  know*U;  and,  if  need  be, 
Of  tblDfi  unknown  seem  to  speak  knowtnglf : 
This  is  Euphrates  crown*d  with  rroda:  and  ttec 
Flows  the  swift  Tigris,  with  his  ica  green  ksr. 
Invent  new  names  of  tbinp  onknow* 
Call  this  Armenia,  that  the  caapiaa 


Call  this  a  Mede,  and  that  the  Parlhiaa  yoatbi 
Talk  probably :  no  matter  for  the  traib.* 

Supposed  by  bddgell. 


N«  609.    WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  i  Kl^ 


Ducite  ab  urbe  domttm. 


Restore  my 

My  lingering  Oaphnis,  i«  my 


Tas  following  copy  of  veises  coara  fr 
my  correspondents,  and  has  soaBecktag  iaii«f*^ 
ginal  that  I  do  not  moch  doubt  bat  it  wdl  a>^ 
my  readen. 

*  My  ttmc^  O  ye  Mnsai,  was  happily 
When  Phsbe*  went  with  me  whqeser  I 


*  This  Phoebe  was  Jbaaaa,  dhmghtrror  fir. 

avehdcaoon  and  psdbeadaiy  oC  £ty, 
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D  thounnd  iwcet  plCMures  I  felt  in  my  breut : 
re  never  fond  Bhepherd  Uke  Colin  was  blewM  t 
It  now  the  Is  gone,  and  hts  left  me  behind. 
bat  a  manreUous  change  on  a  sudden  I  find ! 
ben  tbings  were  as  ftne  as  could  possibly  be, 
Iwught  twas  the  spring ;  but  alas  I  it  was  she 

*  With  such  a  companion,  to  tend  a  few  sheep, 

*  rise  up  and  piay,  or  to  tie  down  and  rieep, 
ras  to  good-huinour*d,  so  cbeerftjl  and  gay, 
f  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day. 
It  now  I  so  cross  and  so  peevish  am  grown, 

strangely  uneasy  as  nerer  was  known.  

f  fair  one  is  gone,  and  my  joys  are  all  drown'd, 

id  my  heart— I  am  sure  it  weighs  more  than  a  pound. 

<  The  fountain  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along, 

id  dance  to  soft  murmurs  the  pebbles  among  {  i 

lou  luiow*st,  little  Cupid,  if  Pbcebe  was  there,  j 

was  pleasure  to  look  at,  twas  music  to  hear : 

It  now  she  is  absent,  1  walk  by  its  side. 

)d  still  as  it  murmurs  do  nothing  but  chide; 

U5t  you  be  sn  cheerful  while  1  go  in  pain  t 

ace  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me  complain. 

*  When  my  lambkins  around  me  would  oftentimes  play, 
lid  f»hen  pWbe  and  I  were  as  joyful  as  they, 
ow  pleasant  their  sporting,  bow  bappj  their  time, 
ben  spring,  lore,  and  beauty  were  all  in  their  prime! 
at  now  in  their  frolics  when  by  me  they  paa, 
Bing  at  their  fleeces  an  handful  of  grass  j 
e  still,  then,  I  cry,  for  it  makes  me  quite  mad, 
>  see  you  so  merry  while  I  am  so  sad. 

<My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleased  to  sec 
>me  wagging  his  uil  to  my  fair  one  and  me; 
nd  Phoebe  was  pleasM  too,  and  to  my  dog  said, 
>me  hither,  poor  fellow;  and  patted  bis  head, 
lit  now,  when  he's  fawning.  I  with  a  sour  look 
7,  Sirrah  $  and  give  him  a  blow  with  my  crook  t 
tid  ril  give  him  another;  for  why  should  not  Tray 
i  as  dull  as  his  master,  when  Phcebe's  away  < 

*  When  walking  with  Phoebe,  what  sighU  have  1  iccnl 
aw  fair  was  the  flower,  how  fresh  was  the  green  ! 
'hat  a  lovely  appearance  the  trees  and  the  shade, 
be  corn  fields  and  hedges,  and  every  thing  made  I 
ut  now  she  has  left  me,  though  all  are  stiti  there, 
hey  none  of  them  now  so  deiightftil  appear : 
was  nought  but  the  magic,  I  find,  of  her  eyes, 
Ade  so  many  beautiful  prospects  arise. 

*  Sweet  music  went  with  ns  both  all  the  woodthxo', 
he  lark,  linnet,  throstle,  and  nightingale  too; 
'^inds  over  us  whispered,  flocks  by  us  did  blea^ 

nd  chirp  went  the  grasshopper  under  our  feet 
ut  DOW  she  is  absent,  though  still  they  sing  on, 
he  woods  are  but  lonely,  the  mek>dy*s  gone : 
er  voice  in  the  concert,  as  now  I  have  found, 
ave  ev*ry  thing  else  iu  agreeable  sound. 

*  Rose,  what  is  become  of  thy  delicate  hue ! 
nd  where  is  the  violet's  beautiful  blue  f 

oes  aught  of  Its  sweetnen  the  bloasom  beguile  f 
liat  mradow,  tho^e  daisies,  why  do  they  not  smile  f 
h !  rivals,  I  see  what  it  was  that  you  drest 
nd  made  yourselves  fine  for ;  a  place  on  her  breast: 
bo  put  on  your  colours  to  pleasuie  her  eye, 

0  be  pluck'd  by  her  band,  <m  her  bosom  to  die. 

*  How  slowly  Time  creeps,  till  my  Phoebe  return ! 
rhile  amidst  the  soft  Zephvr%  cool  breezes  1  burn  i 
iethinks  if  1  knew  whereabouts  he  would  tread, 

could  breathe  on  his  winp,  and  twould  melt  down  the 

lead, 
ly  swifter,  ye  minutes,  bring  hither  my  dear, 
nd  rest  so  much  longer  for't  when  she  is  here, 
h,  Coiin  !  old  Time  is  ftill  of  delay, 
or  will  budge  one  foot  filter  for  ail  tbon  caof  t  say. 

*  Will  no  pitying  power  that  bears  me  complain, 
ir  core  my  disquiet  or  soften  my  pain  i 

'o  be  curM,  tbou  must,  Colin,  thy  passion  remove; 
ut  what  swain  is  so  silly  to  live  without  love  i 
fo.  Deity,  bid  the  dear  nymph  to  return, 
'or  ne'er  was  poor  shephotl  so  sadly  forlorn, 
ih !  what  shall  I  do  r  1  shall  die  with  despair! 
*ake. bleed,  all  ye  nrains,  how  ye  love  one  so  Ihlr.' 

BTROX. 

of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  who  died  In  17^.    She 

1  afterwards  married  to  Dr.  Dennison  Cumberland,  Bishop 
3k>nfert  In  Killatoe  In  Ireland,  and  grandlon  of  Dr.  fUchard 
ubtrUnd,  Bishop  of  Fcterborougtu 
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N««04.    FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  8,  1714, 

Tu  ne  quasicritfacirf  nefm)  quern  mihi,  quern  tibi, 
FinemUii  dederint,  Leuconoi,;  nee  BabyUmioB 

HOR.  Od.  si.  1. 1.  ver.  1, 

Ah !  do  not  strive  too  much  to  know, 

My  dear  Luconoe, 
What  The  kind  gods  design  to  do 

With  me  and  thee.  

CREECH. 

The  d«9ire.of  knowing  future  events  is  one  of  tb« 
strongest  inclinations  in  the  mind  of  man.  Indeed 
iin  ability  of  foreseeing  probable  accidents  b  what, 
in  the  langiuage  pf  men,  is  called  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence; but«  not  satisfied  with  the  light  that  reason 
holds  out,  mankind  hath  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
more  compendiously  into  futurity.  Magic,  oracles* 
omens,  lucky  hours,  and  the  various  arts  of  super- 
stition, owe  their  rise  to  this  powerful  cause.  A4 
this  principle  is  founded  in  self-love,  every  man  ii 
sure  to  be  solicitous  in  the  first  place  about  his  own 
fortune,  the  coun»e  of  bis  life,  and  the  time  and 
manner  of  his  death. 

If  we  consider  that  we  are  free  agents,  we  shall 
discover  the  absurdity  of  such  inquiries.  One  of 
our  actions,  which  we  might  have  performed  or 
neglected,  is  the  cause  of  another  that  succeeds  it, 
and  so  the  whole  chain  of  life  is  linked  together. 
Pain,  poverty,  or  infamy,  are  the  natural  product 
of  vicious  and  imprudent  acts,  as  the  contrary  bless* 
ings  are  of  good  opes ;  so  that  we  cannot  suppose 
our  lot  to  be  determined  without  impiety,  A  great 
enhancement  of  pleasure  ari»es  from  its  being  un« 
expected ;  and  pain  is  doubled  by  being  foreseen* 
Upon  all  these,  and  several  other  accounts,  yre  ought 
Xo  rest  satisfied  in  this  portion  bestowed  on  us;  to 
'adore  the  band  that  hath  fitted  every  thing  to  our 
nature,  and  hath  not  more  displayed  bis  goodne» 
in  our  knowledge  than  in  our  ignorance. 

It  is  ofii  unworthy  observation,  that  superstiM'ouf 
inquiries  into  future  events  prevail  more  or  less,  in 
proportion  to  the  improvement  of  liberal  arts  and 
oseml  knowledge  in  the  several  parts  of  the  world. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  magical  incauUtions  re» 
main  in  Lapland:  in  Ibe  more  remote  parts  of 
Scotland  they  have  their  second  sight  * ;  and  several 
of  our  own  countrymen  have  seen  abundance  of 
fairies.  In  Asia  this  credulity  is  strong :  and  the 
greatest  part  of  refined  learning  there  consists  in 
the  knowledge  of  amulets,  talismans,  occult  num« 
bers,  and  the  Uke. 

When  I  Was  at  Grand  Cairo  I  fell  into  the  ac^ 
qoaintance  of  a  good-natured   Mussulman,  whe 
promised  me  many  good  offices  which  he  designed 
to  do  me  when  he  became  prime  minister,  whick 
was  a  fortune  bestowed  on  bis  imagination  by  li 
doctor  very  deep  in  the  curious  sciences.    At  hi« 
repeated  solicitations  I  went  to  learn  my  destiny 
of  this  wonderful  sage.    For  a  small  sum  1  had 
his  promise,  but  was  desired   to  wait  in  a  dark 
apartment  until  be  had  run  through  the  preparatory 
ceremonies.  Having  a  strong  propensity,  even  then, 
to  dreaming,  I  took  a  nap  upon  the  sofa  where  1 
was  placed,  and  had  the  following  vision,  the  par- 
ticulars whereof  I  picked  up  the  other  day  among 
my  papers. 

1  found  myself  in  an  unbounded  plain,  where 
methonght  the  whole  world,  in  several  habits  and 
with  different  tongues,  was  assembled.    The  multU 

•  Dr.  Seattle,  In  his « Essays,*  4to.  edit  p.  480  4^97*  hat 
some  excellent  remarks  on  this  vlsiunary  faculty. 
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tode  glided  swiftly  along^  and  I  found  in  myself  a  1 
strong  inclination  to  mingle  in  the  train.  My  eyes  I 
qnickly  singled  out  some  of  the  most  splendid  fi- 
gures. Several  in  rich  caftans  and  glittering  tur^ 
Imns  bustled  through  the  throng,  and  trampled  over 
the  bodies  of  those  they  threw  down  f  until,  to  my 
great  surprise,  I  found  that  the  great  pace  they 
went  only  hastened  them  to  a  scaffold  or  a  bow- 
string. Many  beautiful  damsels  on  the  other  side 
moved  forward  with  great  gaiety  j  some  danced 
until  they  fell  all  along ;  and  others  painted  their 
faces  until  they  lost  their  noses.  A  tribe  of  crea- 
tures with  busy  looks  falling  into  a  fit  of  laughter 
at  the  misfortunes  of  the  unhappy  ladies,  I  turned 
my  eyes  upon  them.  They  were  each  of  them 
filling  his  pockets  with  gold  and  jewels ;  and,  when 
there  was  no  room  left  for  more,  these  wretches, 
looking  round  with  fear  and  horror,  pined  away 
before  my  face  with  famine  and  discontent. 

This  prospect  of  human  misery  struck  me  dumb 
for  some  miles.  Then  it  was  that,  to  disburden  my 
mind,  I  took  pen  and  ink,  and  did  every  thing 
that  bath  since  happened  under  my  office  of 
Spectator,  l^hile  1  was  employing  myself  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  I  was  surprised  to  meet 
with  very  unsuitable  returns  from  my  fellow-crea- 
tures. Never  was  poor  author  so  beset  with 
pamphleteers,  who  sometimes  marched  directly 
against  me,  but  oftener  shot  at  me  from  strung  bul- 
warks, or  rose  up  suddenly  in  ambush.  They  were 
of  all  characters  and  capacities ;  some  with  ensigns 
of  dignity,  and  others  in  liveries  *:  but  what  most 
surprised  me  was  to  see  two  or  three  in  black  gowns 
among  my  enemies.  It  was  no  small  trouble  to 
me,  sometimes  to  have  a  man  come  up  to  me  with 
an  angry  face,  and  reproach  me  for  having  lam- 
poon^ him,  when  I  had  never  seen  or  beard  of 
Dim  in  my  life.  With  the  ladies  It  was  otherwise : 
many  became  my  enemies  for  not  being  particu* 
larly  pointed  out ;  as  there  were  otheri  who  re- 
sented the  satire  which  they  imagined  I  had  dii>ect- 
•d  against  them.  My  great  comfort  was  in  the 
company  of  half  a  dozen  friends,  who  I  found 
since  were  the  club  which  I  have  so  often  men- 
tioned in  my  papers.  I  laughed  often  at  Sir  Roger 
in  my  sleep,  and  was  the  more  diverted  with  Will 
Honeycomb's  gallantries  (when  we  afterwards  be- 
came acquainted),  becanse  I  had  foreseen  his  mar- 
riage with  a  farmer's  daughter.  The  regret  which 
arose  in  my  mind  upon  the  death  of  my  companions, 
my  anxieties  for  the  public,  and  the  many  calami- 
ties still  fleeting  before  my  eyes,  made  me  repent 
my  curiosity ;  when  the  magician  entered  the  room, 
and  awakened  me,  by  telling  me  (when  it  was  too 
late)  that  he  was  just  going  to  begin. 

N.  B.  I  have  only  delivered  the  prophecy  of 
that  part  of  my  life  which  is  past,  it  being  ineon- 
yeuient  to  divulge  the  second  part  until  a  more 
•proper  opportunity. 

*  DoubUcai  an  altuiion  to  the  hlrellnst  and  black  gownt 
employed  by  tbe  administraUon  tn  tbe  but  yean  of  tbe 
qiieen'trelgo:  Dean  Swift,  Prhir,  Aiterbury,  Or.Frdod,  Dr. 
King,  Mr.  OldisworOi*  Mn.  Mauley,  the  writcn  of  the  £za- 
■ilDar}  6l9^ 


N*  001    MONDAY,  OCTOBER  11,  i:u 


ExuerirU  tsfimeatrtm  ammmm^  emttmfe&et^m 
Jn  quttcunquc  voca  arta,  h'ntd  tarif  fepr^r 

VUG.  GaDC|.  0.  «c  . 


•Tbey  change  thdr  lavage  mtad. 


Tbelr  wlldncaa  loae,  aod,  qottttng  natacf^  pA, 
Obey  tbe  rulca  and  discipline  of  art. 


Havino  perosed  the  following  letter,  md  W» 
it  to  run  upon  the  snbject  of  love,  I  refnrd  i 
the  learned  casuist,  whom  I  have  retsSoed  ■  i 
service  for  speculations  of  that  kind.  He  m^-M 
it  to  me  the  next  morning  with  his  report  amni 
to  it,  with  both  of  which  I  shall  here  pracc  v 
reader. 

'MR.  8PBCTATOR, 

'  FnroiNa  that  you  have  entertained  as  arfi^r 
son  in  your  service  In  quality  of  love-ca.A<  %  | 
apply  myself  to  you,  under  a  very  great  iiSt^  i 
that  hath  for  some  months  perptexrd  nr.  IM 
a  couple  of  humble  servants,  one  of  wttd  I  ^  I 
no  aversion  to ;  the  other  I  think  of  verr  tn 
The  first  hath  the  repnUtiou  of  a  nas  af  r^l 
sense,  and  is  one  of  those  people  that  ««rri 
are  apt  to  value.  My  spark  b  reckso^  t'» 
comb  among  the  men,  but  is  a  fsvoantrdT'ai 
ladies.  If  I  marry  tbe  man  of  wortb,  v  *r 
call  him,  I  shall  oblige  my  parents,  as4  inp« 
my  fortune  i  but  with  my  dear  beau  I  pmai'*' 
self  happiness,  although  not  a  joiotufC'  ^* 
would  ask  you,  whether  I  should  consest  to  Us^'» 
life  with  a  man  that  I  have  only  no  objaiM 
or  with  him  against  whom  all  objecti«a»  la  m\ 
pear  frivolous.  I  am  determined  to  faBw -• 
casuisrs  advice,  and  I  dare  uy  he  will  net  par 
upon  so  serious  a  thing  as  matiiBoa;  coscn.«>' 
my  Indinatioo. 

'  I  am,&c 

•  rAinrr  ncn*- 

«  P.  8.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  pittt.tr 
tieman  is  tbe  most  coaaplaisant  tnaSmt  t  » 
world,  and  h  always  of  my  mind  5  b«  ik*  *•'' 
forsooth,  fancies  he  has  as  mach  wit  ai  m^'  1 
slights  my  lapnlog,  and  bath  the  issokacr  t*  ^ 
tradict  me  when  he  thinks  I  an  not  is  (^  (^ 
About  half  an  hour  ago  he  maiotaiard  ton; »» 
that  a  patch  always  implies  a  pipplc.* 

As  T  look  upon  it  to  be  my  duty  nAt^  » ** 
with  the  parents  than  tbe  daaiEhtcr,  1  ihtf  p*^ 
some  considerations  to  my  gestle  qsen*.  ^ 
may  incline  her  to  comply  with  ihase  ssirr  •>>* 
direction  she  is:  and  at  the  ssiae  tiae  ^^"^ 
her,  that  it  is  not  ImpomMe  but  die  aa>, «  ^ 
have  a  true  affection  for  him  who  ii  si  f^ 
different  to  her ;  or,  to  use  the  old  iam»j  J*^ 
that,  '  if  she  marries  first,  love  wUl«a<»» 
'  "[Hie  only  objection  that  she  sc«»  *f  ^^ 
against  the  gentleman  proposed  tu^»j' '*  *  ^ 
of  complaimnce,  which,  I  P**^**"' •V*.'*, 
willing  to  return.  Now  I  can  diicmff  6* 
very  circumstance,  that  she  aod  ^'^'^ 
ever  they  may  think  of  it,  are  t<o  ff""*"^ 
their  hearts.    It  b  diflkaU  to  dei«m*»'T; 


love  delights  more  tn  giving  i->*— -  -ii^^m 
Mia  Fickle  ask  her  own  hetfi»  if  ■<  ^ 

•  lM!f«.»l,flH^Cl^a0»m<* 


K)5. 


SPECTATOR. 
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ftke  a  iecr«t  prid«  Id  nakipg  this  man  of  i^ood  sense 
wk  very  silly.    Hath  she  ever  been  better  pleased 
lan  when   her  behaviour  hath  made  her  lover 
(ady  to  han|;  himself?  or  doth  she  ever  rejoice 
ore  than  when  she  thinks  she  hath  driven  him  to 
e  very  brink  of  a  purling  stream  ?  Let  her  con> 
ier,  at  the  mme  time,  that  it  is  not  impossible  but 
T  lover  may  have  discovered  her  tricks,  and  hath 
mind  to  five  her  as  good  as  she  brings.    I  remem* 
T  a  handsome  young  baggage  that  treated  a 
•peful  Greek  of  my  acquaintance,  just  come  from 
I  ford,  as  if  be  had  been  a  barbarian.    The  fint 
rek  after  she  had  fixed  htm,  she  took  a  pinch  of 
ufi*  out  of  bis  rival's  boi,  and  apparently  touched 
e  enemy's  little  finger.    She  became  a  profinsed 
lemy  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  scarce  ever 
rote  a  letter  to  him  without  wilfully  mis-spelling 
I  name.    The  young  scholar,  to  be  even  with  her, 
iled  at  coquettes  as  soon  as  he  had  got  the  word  t 
id  did  not  want  parts  to  turn  into  ridicule  her 
so  of  wit  and  pleasure  of  the  town.    After  hav- 
$  irritated  one  another  for  the  space  of  five 
mths,  «he  made  an  assignation  with  him  fonr- 
>re  miles  from  London.    But,  as  he  was  v^ry 
tl  acquainted  with  her  pranks,  he  took  a  jour- 
y  the  quite  contrary  way.    Accordingly  they 
'(,  qtiar relied,  and  in  a  few  days  were  married, 
eir  former  hostilities  are  now  the  subject  of  their 
rtb,  being  content  at  present  with  iJuit  part  of 
re  only  which  bestows  pleasure. 
Women  who  have  been  married  some  time,  not 
ving  it  in  their  heads  to  draw  after  them  a  no- 
•rous  train  of  followers,  find  their  satisfaction  in 
i  possession  of  one  man's  heart.    I  know  very 
^ll  that  ladies  in  their  bloom  desire  to  be  excused 
this  particular.    But,  when  time  hath  worn  out 
eir  natural  vanity  and  taught  them  discretion, 
sir  fondness  settles  on  its  proper  object    And  it 
probably  for  this  reason  that,  among  hust)aods> 
u  will  find  more  that  are  fond  of  women  beyond 
;ir  prime  than  of  those  who  are  actually  in  the 
olence  of  lieauty.    My  reader  will  apply  the 
ne  observation  to  the  other  sex. 
I  need  not  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  their  pup- 
og  one  common  Interest,  and  their  united  care 
'  their  children ;  but  shall  only  observe,  by  the 
lY,  that  married  persons  are  both  more  warm  in 
ir  love  and  more  hearty  in  their  hatred  than  any 
ters  whatsoever.   Mutual  favours  and  obligations, 
lich  may  be  supposed  to  be  greater  liere  than  in 
y  other  state,  naturally  beget  an  intense  aflfec- 
n  in  generous  minds.    As,  on  the  contrary,  per- 
«  who  have  bestowed  such  favours  have  a  parti- 
ar  bitterness  in  their  resentments,  when  they 
ok  themselves  ill  treated  by  those  of  whom  they 
re  deservod  so  much. 

Besides,  Miss  Ficlcle  may  consider  that,  as  there 
)  often  many  faults  concealed  before  marriage, 
there  are  sometimes  many  virtues  unobserved. 
Po  this  we  may  add  the  great  efficacy  of  custom 
I  constant  conversation  to  produce  a  mutual 
mdship  and  benevolence  in  two  persons.  It  is  a 
e  reflection,  which  I  have  beard  a  friend  of 
le  make*  that  you  may  be  sore  a  woman  loves  a 
n  when  she  uses  his  ezpressionSf  tells  liis  stories, 
imitates  his  manner.  This  gives  a  secret  delight  i 
imitatioD  b  a  kind  of  artless  flattery,  and 
rhtily  favours  the  powerful  principle  of  self- 
e.  It  to  certain  that  married  persons,  who  are 
sessed  with  a  mutual  esteem,  not  only  catch  the 
and  way  of  talk  from  one  another,  but  fall  into 
same  traces  of  thinking  and  liking.  Nay,  some 
e  carried  the  remark  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  the 
tares  of  naa  mod  wiCi  troWf  in  time^  to  re- 


semble one  another.  Let  my  f«ir  correspondent 
tlierefore  consider,  thattlie  gentleman  recommended 
will  have  a  good  deal  of  her  own  face  in  two  or 
three  yean  I  which  she  must  not  expect  from  the 
beau,  who  is  too  full  of  his  dear  self  to  copy  after 
another*  And  I  dare  appeal  to  her  own  judgment, 
if  that  penon  will  not  be  the  handsomcK  that  is  the 
most  like  herself. 

Wc  have  a  remarkable  instance  to  our  present 
purpose  In  the  history  of  King  Edgar,  which  I  shall 
here  relate^  and  leave  it  with  my  fair  correspoo* 
dent  to  be  applied  to  herself. 

This  great  monarch,  who  is  so  famous  in  British 
story,  fell  in  love,  a»  he  made  his  progress  througb 
his  kingdom,  with  a  certain  dnke*^  daughter,  who 
lived  near  Winchester,  and  was  the  moa  celelirated 
beauty  of  the  age.  His  importunities  and  (he  vio-> 
lence  of  his  passion  were  so  great,  that  (he  mother 
of  the  Young  lady  promised  him  to  bring  her  daugh- 
ter to  his  bed  the  next  night,  though  In  her  heart 
she  abhorred  so  infamous  an  office.  It  was  no 
sooner  dark  than  she  conveyed  into  his  room  a 
young  maid  of  no  disagreeable  figure,  who  was 
one  of  her  attendants,  and  did  not  want  address  to 
improve  the  opportunity  for  the  advancement  of 
her  fortune.  She  made  so  good  use  of  her  time, 
that,  when  she  otfered  to  rise  a  little  before  day, 
the  king  could  by  no  means  think  of  parting  with 
hen  >o  that,  finding  herself  under  a  necessity  of 
discovering  who  she  was,  she  did  it  in  so  handsomo 
a  manner,  that  his  miyesty  was  exceeding  gracious 
to  her,  and  took  her  ever  after  under  hiit  protection : 
insomuch  that«  our  chronicles  tdl  us,  he  carried  her 
along  with  him,  made  her  his  fint  minister  of  state, 
and  continued  true  to  her  alone,  until  his  marriage 
with  the  beautifol  Elfrida. 

[Supposed  by  budoell.] 


^•606.    WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  IS,  1714. 


Umgum  eantu  tolata  taborttn 


ArgtUo  co^Jtts  prtx-urrit  pectine  ctias. 

VIKO.  Georg.  i.  vcr.  S94. 


meantime  at  borne 


The  good  wit't  singing  plies  the  various  loom. 
*  MR.  iPICTATOA, 

'  I  HAVB  a  couple  of  nieces  under  my  directiooi 
who  so  often  run  gadding  abroad,  that  I  do  not 
know  where  to  have  them.  Their  dress,  their  tea, 
and  their  visits,  take  up  all  their  time,  and  they 
go  to  bed  as  tired  with  dohig  nothing  as  I  am  after 
quilting  a  whole  under-petticoat  The  only  time 
they  are  not  idle  is  while  they  read  your  Spectap 
torsi  which  being  dedicated  to  the  interests  of  vir- 
tue, i  desire  you  to  recommend  the  long-neglected 
art  of  needle-work.  Those  hours  which  in  this 
age  are  thrown  away  in  dress,  play,  visits,  and  the 
like,  were  employed,  In  my  time,  in  writing  out 
receipts,  or  working  beds,  chairs,  and  hangings,  for 
the  family.  For  my  part,  I  have  plied  my  needle 
these  fifty  years,  and  by  my  good  will  would  nevr.r 
have  it  out  of  my  hand.  It  grieves  ay  heart  to 
see  a  couple  of  proud  idle  flirts  sipping  their  tea, 
for  a  whole  afiernooo,  in  a  room  hung  round  witb 
the  Industry  of  their  great  grandmother.  Pray, 
sir,  take  the  laudable  my^trry  of  embroidery  into 
vour  serious  eonsideratioo ;  aod,  as  you  have  a 
great  deal  of  the  virtoe  of  the  last  age  in  you,  con- 
tinue your  endcftTOWi  to  refora  the  present. 

'  J  am,  «c* 

4z 


7n 


SPECTATOR. 


a:. 


To  obedience  to  the  commaiids  of  ny  ▼enerable 
eorrespoDdcDt,  f  have  dniy  we{|;bed  lliin  importaot 
subject,  and  prnmite  myself,  from  the  arifameDif 
here  laid  down,  that  all  the  fine  ladies  of  Enj^laod 
will  be  ready,  as  soon  as  their  mourning  is  over*, to 
appear  covered  with  the  work  of  their  own  bands. 

What  a  delightful  entertainment  must  it  be  to 
the  fiair  sex,  whom  their  native  modesty  and  the 
tendemeM  of  men  towards  them  eiempts  from 
public  business,  to  pass  their  hours  in  imitating 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  transplanting  all  the  beau- 
tics  of  nature  into  their  own  dress,  or  raising  a  new 
creation  in  their  closets  and  apartments!  How 
pleasing  Is  the  amusement  of  walking  among  the 
shades  and  groves  planted  by' themselves,  in  sur- 
veying heroes  slain  by  the  needle,  or  little  Cupids 
which  they  have  brought  Into  the  world  without 
pain ! 

This  is,  methinks,  the  most  proper  way  wherein 
a  lady  can  show  a  6ne  genius  i  and  I  cannot  for- 
bear wishing  that  several  writers  of  (hat  sei  had 
chosen  to  apply  themselves  rather  to  tapestry  than 
rhyme.  Your  pastoral  poetesses  may  vent  their 
fancy  In  rural  landscapes,  and  place  despairing 
shepherds  under  silken  willows,  or  drowu  them  in 
^  a  stream  of  mohair.  The  heroic  writers  nuy  work 
up  battles  as  successfully,  and  inflame  them  with 

eld,  or  stain  them  with  crimson.  Even  those  who 
ve  only  a  turn  to  a  song,  or  an  epigram,  may  put 
many  valuable  stitches  Into  a  purse,  and  crowd  a 
thousand  graces  Into  a  pair  of  garterv. 

If  I  may,  without  breach  of  good  manners,  {m»> 
gtne  that  any  prettv  creature  is  void  of  genius, 
and  would  perform  her  port  herein  but  Tery  awk- 
wardly, 1  mast  nevertheless  insist  upon  her  work- 
ing, if  it  be  only  to  keep  her  out  of  harm's  way. 

Another  argument  for  busying  good  women  in 
works  of  fancy  is,  because  It  takes  them  off  from 
scandal,  the  usual  attendant  of  tea-tables,  and  all 
other  inactive  scenes  of  life.  While  they  are 
forming  their  birds  and  beasts,  their  neighbours 
will  be  allowed  to  be  the  fathers  of  their  own  chil- 
dren I  and  whig  and  tory  will  be  but  seldom  men- 
tioned where  the  great  dispute  is,  whether  blue  or 
red  is  the  more  proper  colour.  How  much  greater 
glory  would  Sophronla  do  the  general,  if  she  would 
choose  rather  to  work  the  bsutle  of  Blenheim  in 
tapestry,  than  signalize  henelf  with  so  much  vehe- 
mence against  tlwse  who  are  Frenchmen  in  their 
hearts! 

A  third  reason  that  I  shall  mention,  it  the  profit 
that  is  brought  to  the  family  where  these  pretty  arts 
are  encouraged.  It  to  manifest  that  thto  way  of 
life  not  only  keeps  fair  ladies  from  running  out  into 
ezpensesy  but  is  at  the  same  time  an  actual  im- 

Erovement.  How  memorable  would  that  matron 
e,  who  shall  have  it  inscribed  upon  her  monument^ 
'  I1iat  she  wronght  ont  the  whole  Bible  in  tapestry, 
and  died  in  a  good  old  age,  lifter  having  covered 
three  hundred  yards  of  wall  in  the  mansion-house  I* 
The  premises  being  considered,  1  humbly  submit 
the  following  proposab  to  all  nothen  in  Great 
Britain : 

J.  That  DO  yonog  virgin  whatsoever  be  allowed 
to  receive  the  addresses  of  her  first  lover  but  in  a 
suit  of  her  own  embroidering. 

S.  That  before  every  fresh  humble  servant  she 
be  obliged  to  appear  with  a  new  stomacher  at  the 
least. 

S.  That  no  one  be  actually  saarrled  natil  she  hath 
the  child-bed  pillows,  &c  raady  »titched,  as  like- 
wise the  manUe  for  the  boy  ^iie  finished* 

*  The  gfacral  moamiag  on  tht  dtstb  of  Qutsn  Abbs. 


These  laws,  if  I  mistake  sot*  wmdd 
restore  the  decayed  art  of  aeedJe-w«k,BB4  aMi 
the  virgins  of  Great  Britain 
Angered  in  their  bnsiness. 

There  Is  a  memoratile  cMlom  of  the 
dies  in  this  particolar  prraerved  ia  Homer,  v^cil 
hope  will  have  a  very  good  effect  with  my 
women.  A  widow,  in  aacient 
without  Indecency,  receive  a  ace 
she  had  woven  a  shrowd  fisr  her  deccoKd  kr*  c 
the  next  of  kin  to  him.  Accosdlagly,  the  cSm 
Penelope,  having,  as  she  fhnagbf,  Um  L\jw . 
sea,  employed  her  time  ia  preinriBg  avis'-, 
sheet  for  Laertes,  the  father  af  her  hmhaait  !■ 
story  of  her  web  beiag  very  fanww,  aad  )d  » 
snfliciently  known  in  Its  several  droamAan. 
shall  give  it  to  my  reader,  as  Haaer  maka  «• 
her  wooeii  relate  If. 


*  Sweet  hope  she  K»*e  to  < 
With  wcU-Uufht  looks,  and  a  dieoeltriil  iinm 
A  web  the  wove  of  suay  a  Ucodcr  twine. 
Of  eurioua  lextun,  aad  pcrpla*d  dcaifa  i 
My  youtha,  ahc  cryM,  my  kird  bwt  aewlv  dcs^ 
Forbear  awhile  to  ooart  my  widowM  be^ 
Till  I  have  wove,  as  aolenm  raw  ra^otiv. 
This  web,  a  shrowd  far  poor  Ulyascs*  aire. 
His  Umba,  when  Ihte  the  hen^  soul 
Shall  claim  thb  laboor  of  hb  daoshtcr^  hsBa» 
Lest  all  the  dames  of  Greece  my  name  dnpSK, 
While  the  (teat  kinf  wlthoot  a  coveriof  lin. 

*ThasBhe:  nor  did  my  friends  nurtnsst  tW  (kk 
All  day  she  sped  the  long  labortiwis  ton  s 
But  when  the  borotaK  lamps  supplyM  the  ami. 
Each  night  unravrlPd  what  the  my  ^Cfmcu 
Three  live-long  summen  did  the  Iraod  prc^sJ » 
The  Iburth  her  maidens  laid  th'amnaing  uic 
These  eyes  beheld,  as  eloae  J  tmak  my  sdmd. 
The  badnrard  laboon  of  lier  fhithlas  hand: 
Till,  watch'd  at  length,  and  praiM  on  ctcry  dd*. 
Her  task  she  ended,  and  eommencM  a  bhdcL' 


'  Dr.  Calms,  a  gndoal,  ehaDcBges  all  the  L 
Great  Britain,  to  dkseourse  with  him  of  the  lusarei^  me 
and  their  medicinal  virtues,  aad  of  the  naifnal  was, 
and,  until  he  find  one  litter  far  the  titM,  he  dechwc  t> 
self  professor  of  ooentt  philosophy  and  alchymy-  Jm  i  • 
chamber,  cvciy  Thwsday*  at  Ibwr  oAdbck,  H/t  •Ji  ti^' 
disoourM  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  aatnre.    Br  rxp«c  v  ' 
invited  the  most  learned  audience  that  the  lagnim  b*  * 
[nam ignoU mmita  cupUm];  aad  pvooUMd  a diMnv^ *■ 
greatest  secrete  in  nature,  not  oaly  saltahle  SB  ttortSM  •• 
his,  but  to  the  highest  attainments  of  homaa  mo^--  - 
Dr.  Cairns  lives  the  next  door  but  one  co  ths  Iktfiar^w 
BerwidE-street,  near  Marlborougn-suecC.    Gaeh  ^.>i  - 


IT  607.    FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  15^  i:U 


DieUe  Jo  Pttttu  ei  tobit  dkMe 
DtcUUt  incaaatapntdm.  ptitim 

OYia 


Now  fo  Pwaa  sing. 
And  with  repeated  los  fill  tpe  air 
The  prey  is  ialt*o  in  my  Miccrsrfot 

ANON. 


t*.  •• 


*  Having  In  yoar  paper  af  Meai^  lat 
U«bed  ny  fcvport  aa  the  ctM  af  IfiBi  fto? 
wherein  I  have  taken  aoCioa,  thai  laic  ~ 
oarria^l  Ihopayonr 
truth,  that  as  love  fcaeially 
•0  it  often  happens  that 

*  It  pethmpa  reqolrei  aoie  vlrtae  to 
hatband  or  wife  than  what  go  lo  the 
the  HMMt  ihlot^f  character 


6o7. 
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'  Diiere^iMi  teeoM  abtolatel jr  neonmry  \  and  ac- 
omini^ly  we  find  that  the  beit  busbandt  have  beeo 
wit  famoos  for  their  wifdom.  Homer*  who  hath 
rawn  a  perfect  pattern  of  a  pmdent  maB«  to 
lahe  it  (he  more  complete,  hath  cdebrated  Mm 
IT  (he  joit  retnras  of  fidelity  and  troth  (o  hit  Pe- 
elope  {  ioMimach  that  be  refoied  (he  carrmcs  of  a 
iddcfs  for  her  take  I  and,  (o  use  tlie  expremion  of 
le  bett  of  pagan  author^  ^  Vttulam  9¥Mm  prteiuHi 
tmoriiUiimii^^  his  old  woman  wai  dearer  to  bim 
lan  immortality. 

*  Virtue  if  the  next  necemary  qoalificatloo  for 
lis  domestic  character,  as  it  naturally  producetf  con- 
■acy  and  motaal  esteem.  Thos  Bmlw  and  Por- 
a  were  more  remarkable  for  virtae  and  affection 
lao  any  others  of  the  af^e  in  which  they  lived. 

'  Good-natare  b  a  third  necettary  iBgrcdient  In 
le  marriage  state,  withoot  which  it  woald  ioe- 
itaUy  sour  apon  a  thoosand  occasions.  When 
rcatncss  of  mind  is  joined  with  this  amiable  qua- 
ty,  it  attracts  (he  admiration  and  esteem  of  all 
ho  behold  it.  Thos  Csesar,  not  more  remarkable 
ir  his  fortune  and  valoor  than  for  h>s  humanity, 
ole  into  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  people,  when, 
renking  through  the  custom,  he  pronounced  an 
ration  at  the  funeral  of  his  first  and  best4>eloved 
ife. 

*  Good-oatnre  is  insuflktentf  vnlrm  i(  be  steady 
Bd  uniform,  and  accompanied  wUh  an  evenness  of 
•oiper,  which  is  nbove  nil  things  to  be  preserved 
i  this  friendship  contracted  for  life.  A  man  must 
e  easy  within  himself  before  he  can  be  so  to  his 
tber  self.  Socrates  and  Marcos  Aurelios  are  In- 
ances  of  men,  who,  by  the  strength  of  philoso- 
hy,  having  entirely  eompmed  their  minds,  and 
ibdoed  their  pamions,  are  celebrated  for  good 
osbands  i  notwithstanding  the  fint  was  yoked  with 
laatippe,  and  the  other  with  Faustina.  If  the 
redded  pair  would  bnt  habitnnte  themselves  for 
le  fint  year  to  bear  with  one  another's  fonlts,  the 
iflkulty  would  be  pretty  well  conquered.  Thii 
tutual  sweetness  of  temper  and  compbMency  wns 
ndy  recommended  in  the  nuptial  cerenMraies 
moog  the  heathens,  who,  when  ney  sacrificed  to 
uoo  at  that  solemnity,  alw^rs  tore  out  the  gall 
rom  the  entrails  of  the  victim,  and  cast  it  behind 
le  altar. 

'  1  shall  eonelude  this  letter  with  a  pnssage  out 
f  Dr.  Plot's  Natural  History  of  StalTordihire,  not 
nly  ns  it  will  serve  to  fill  up  your  present  paper, 
at,  if  I  find  myself  in  the  nomour,  may  give  rise 
» another  i  I  having  by  me  an  old  register  belong- 
ig  to  the  place  hermuider  mentioned. 

**  Sir  PhUlp  de  SomervUe  held  the  manon  of 
Vhichenovre,  Scirescot,  Ridware,  Nethertoo,  and 
^wlee,  nil  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  of  the  Barb 
f  Lancnster,  by  thb  memorable  service.— The 
lid  Sir  Philip  shall  find,  mabitaio,  and  sustain, 
ae  bacon^flitch,  banging  in  hb  hall  at  Whichenovre 
rady  arrayed  all  times  of  the  yenr  bnt  In  Lent,  to 
e  given  to  every  man  or  wonmn  married,  after  the 
ay  and  the  year  of  their  nuuriage  be  past^  in  form 
allowing  * : 

*  There  wss  m  slmllsr  tsadtation  mt  Dunmew  In  Kmbv 

*<  In  the  reten  of  Ben.  Itl.  (sayt  LeUnd,  In  hit  **  Itine- 
iry**)  Rob.  nis  Wslcer,  Loid  of  Woodham,  re-edlBed  the 
enyed  prtocy  of  Duninoir,  which  one  Jugs,  a  dcvoot  sod 
digloas  wonao,  his  aiiocttor,  bad  buyUcd.  In  which  priori 
nose  a  custom  Instituted  by  blm  or  some  of  hi>  locceaion^ 
with  an  lotcntioii.  It  has  been  tald,  to  oooTlnee  the  nuns, 
cc  that  manlBM  was  not  s«eb  a  state  of  feUctty  as  was 
Bodly  eoneelTM  by  onniarrled  peoplej  that  he  whioh  re- 
•ented  him  not  or  his  marriage,  sleeping  or  waklne^  in  a 
'car  and  a  day,  might  ooroe  lawfully  to  Donoiow,  ana  cUtm 
k  gamamaof  boeoa  i  and  thli  costom  conttaaed  uatU  the 


**  Whensoever  that  any  one  owb  before  umed 
will  come  to  inquire  for  the  bncon,  in  their  own 
penon,  they  shall  come  to  the  bailiff,  or  to  the  poi^ 
ter  of  Uie  lordship  of  Whichenovre,  and  shall  say  to 
them  in  the  manner  ns  ensucths 

*  Bayliff,  or  porter,  I  do  yon  to  know,  that  I 
am  come  for  myself,  to  demand  one  bacon  flyko 
banging  in  the  hall  of  the  Lord  of  WJuebenovre* 
after  the  form  thereunto  belonging.* 

**  After  which  relation,  the  bailiff  or  porter  shall 
asiign  a  day  to  him,  upon  promise  by  nisiaith  to 
return,  and  with  him  to  bring  twain  of  his  neigh* 
hours.  And  in  the  meantime  the  said  bailiff  slmll 
take  with  him  twain  of  the  freeholden  of  the  lord> 
ship  of  Whichenovre,  nod  thev  three  shall  go  to 
the  nmnor  of  Rudlowe,  belonging  to  Robert 
Knightleye,  and  there  shnll  summon  the  aforesaid 
Koightleye,  or  his  bailiff,  commanding  him  to  bo 
ready  at  Whichenovre  the  day  appointed,  at  primo 
of  day,  with  hU  carriage,  that  is  to  say,  a  bono 
and  a  saddle,  a  laek  and  a  pryke,  for  to  convey 
the  said  bacon  and  com  a  journey  oat  of  the/ 
county  of  Stafford,  at  hli  costages.  And  then  the 
said  bailiff  shall,  with  the  said  freeholders,  summon 
all  the  tenants  of  the  said  manor,  to  be  ready  at 
the  day  appointed  at  Whichenovre,  for  to  do  and 
perform  the  services  which  they  owe  to  the  bacon. 
And  at  the  day  awigned,  all  such  as  owe  services 
lo  the  bacon  shall  be  ready  at  the  gate  of  the  ma* 
nor  of  Whichenovre,  from  the  san-rising  to  nodta, 
attending  and  awaiting  for  the  coming  of  him  wlio 
fetcheth  the  bacon.  And  when  he  is  come,  there 
shall  be  delivered  to  bim  and  hb  fellows,  chapeletSi 
and  to  all  those  which  shall  be  (here,  to  do  their 
services  due  to  the  bacon.  And  they  shall  lead  the 
said  demandant  with  tramps  nod  talmn,  and  other 
manner  of  minstreby,  tn  the  hall  door,  where  he 
shall  find  the  lord  of  Whichenovre,  or  his  steward^ 
ready  to  deliver  the  bacon  in  this  manner : 

**  He  shall  inquire  of  him  which  demandeth  the 
bacoo,  if  he  have  brought  twain  of  hb  neighbonn 
with  him  t  which  most  answer,  *'  they  be  heie 
ready.*  And  then  the  steward  shall  caose  these  two 
neighbours  to  iwenr.  If  thrsaid  demandant  be  a 
wedded  man,  or  have  been  a  nan  wedded  i  and  if 
since  his  marriage  one  year  and  a  day  be  past  s 

dimolntfcm  of  the  house*,  whth  as  other  abbyes  were  sup- 
prened  in  the  tyroeof  Hen.  VIII.  and  the  bacon  was  de- 
livered with  such  solemnity  and  tryumph  as  ihey  of  the  pri- 
ory and  townsmen  could  make. 

The  claimant  was  to  make  oath  before  the  prior  of  the 
convent,  and  the  whole  town,  kneeling  in  the  cburch-j-ard  uu 
two  sharp-pointed  stones,  &c. 

The  Conn  of  the  oath  was  as  Ibllows: 

*  Yon  shall  swear  by  eusloro  of  confession 

If  ever  you  made  nuptial  trensgrcsKion, 

Be  vou  either  married  man  or  wyfe. 

By  liomehold  l»rawls  or  contentious  strife) 

Or  otherwyse  at  bed  or  at  boord 

Offend  eacn  other  In  deed  or  word : 

Or  synoe  the  pak-ish  derck  said  amen. 

Yon  wish  youraelves  nnmanied  agen  { 

Or  in  a  twelvemonth^  tyme  and  a  day 

llepcntcd  not  in  thoogbt  any  manner  of  way  i . 

But  coiitinurd  true  and  juit  iu  desyre. 

At  when  you  JoinM  hands  in  the  holy  qnuyre  i 

If  lo  these  conditions  without  all  fear, 

Of  your  own  accord  you  will  freely  sviear  ) 

You  shall  of  our  baoun  of  Dimmowe  receive, 

And  bear  It  from  hence  with  love  and  good  leave. 

For  this  our  eustome  of  Donmowe  well  koowo. 

Though  the  pastime  be  ouii,  the  bsoon'fe  your  ewn.* 


I 


*  The  ewtom  oontinucs  to  the  picsent  tUae:  aad  cblma 
are  occasionally  mades  though  not  so  (rcque&tly  as,  tbr  the 
honour  of  Hymen,  we  believe  they  might  be.  were  every  q«a- 
liOed  eoonle  awars  sf  the  ensism,  aad  dispsasd  to  avail 

thSttKlTCS  of  it. 
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aod  if  he  b«  a  freeman  or  a  viltain*.  And  if  liis 
•aid  neifcbbourt  make  oath  thai  he  hath  for  him  all 
these  three  poinu  rebcur&ed,  then  shall  tbe  bacon 
be  taken  down  and  brought  to  the  hall  door,  and 
•ball  there  be  laid  upon  one  half  quarter  of  wheat, 
and  upon  one  other  of  rye.  And  he  that  demandeth 
the  bacon  shall  kneel  upon  his  knee,  and  shall  hold 
bis  right  band  upon  a  book,  which  book  shall  be  laid 
upon  the  bacon  and  the  com,  and  shall  make  oath 
in  this  manner : 

f  Hear  ye.  Sir  Philip  de  Sooiervile,  lord  of  Wbi- 
chenovre,  mayntener  and  gyver  of  thisbaconne: 
that  I  A  sitbe  I  wedded  B  my  wife,  and  sithe  1 
bad  hyrin  my  kepying,and  at  my  wylle,  by  a  year 
and  a  day  after  our  marriage,  1  would  not  have 
ehaunged'for  none  other  i  farer  ne  fowler  {  richer 
ne  poorer ;  ne  for  none  other  descended  of  greater 
lynage{  Klceping  ne  waking,  at  noo  tyme.  And 
if  the  seyd  B  were  sole,  and  I  sole,  I  would  take 
ber  to  be  my  wife  before  all  the  wymen  of  tbe 
worlde,  of  what  condicionei  soever  they  be,  good 
orevytle;  as  help  me  God  and  his  seyntes,  and 
this  flesh  aitd  all  fleshes.' 

**  And  his  neighbours  shall  make  oath,  that  they 
trust  verily  he  hath  said  truly.  And  if  it  be  found 
by  his  neighbours  before  named,  that  he  be  a  free- 
man, there  shall  be  delivered  to  him  half  a  quarter 
nf  wheat  aod  a  cheese ;  and  if  he  be  a  villain,  he 
••ball  have  half  a  quarter  of  rye  without  cheese. 
And  then  shall  Knightleye,  the  lord  of  Rudlow, 
be  called  for,  to  carry  all  these  things  tofbre  re^ 
bearsed  $  and  the  said  corn  shall  be  laid  on  one 
bone  and  the  bacon  above  it :  and  lie  to  whom  the 
bacon  appertaineth  shall  ascend  upon  bis  horse, 
and  shall  take  the  cheese  before  him,  if  he  have  a 
bone.  And  if  he  have  none,  tbe  lord  of  Whicb- 
enovre  shall  cause  him  to  have  one  bone  and  sad- 
dioi  to  such  time  as  he  be  passed  bis  lordship ;  and 
so  shall  they  depart  the  manor  of  IVblchenovre 
'With  the  corn  and  the  bacon,  tofore  bim  that  hath 
won  it,  with  trumpets,  taborets,  and  other  manner 
of  minstrelsy.  And  all  the  free  tenants  of  Which- 
enovre  shall  conduct  him  to  be  passed  the  lordship 
of  Whichenovre.  And  then  slmll  they  all  return, 
except  him  to  whom  appertaineth  to  make  the  car* 
riage  and  Journey  without  the  copnty  of  Stafford, 
af  tbe  costs  of  his  lord  of  Whjcbenovre/ 


oath  ai  the  hnband,  mntelSi  wadmA^  sad 
the  jodgci  shall,  a>  thej  think  aKci, 
or  crom  examine  the  Wttnesscr.    After  ttm  |» 
ceeds  the  register  in  mnnncr  foUoviig: 

**  Aubrv  de  Falslaff,  mni  of  Sir  JahiF^nC 
Kt.  with  dame  Maude  his  wife,  were  the  fan  m, 
demanded  the  bacon,  he  having  bribed  tvmd 
his  fhther'i  companions  to  swear  fahdy  ii  WW 
hoof,  whereby  be  gained  the  flitch:  b«t  keairfto 
said  wife  AOIing  immediatrly  iatoa  dit^Mi 
the  said  bacon  should  be  dressed,  it  urn  by  ash' 
of  the  jodgCi  taken  from  him,  aad  hog  ip  va 
inth%hall. 

^  Alison,  tbe  wife  of  Stephen  Fmkle,  hmp 
her  said  husband  along  witli  her,  aad  set  fDctin 
good  conditions  and  behaviour  of  her  Goassrti^ 
ing  withal  that  she  doubted  not  but  thithe  warai* 
to  attest  tbe  like  of  her,  his  wifei  wbereipM  ^ 
the  said  Stephen,  shaking  hb  head,dbe  tnnei  it:: 
upon  hhu,  and  gave  him  a  bog  on  the  esr. 

*"  Philip  de  Wavertand,  having  laid  bb  k« 
upon  tbe  book«  when  the  clause, '  metlmkM 
she  sole,*  was  reheaned,  found  a  secrricMfv 
tion  rising  in  his  mind,  aad  stole  it  aff  agaisi 

**  Richard  de  Loveless,  who  was  acoiriirr.  i:<' 
a  very  well-bred  man,  being  oiNerved  !•  hn :  * 
at  the  words  *  after  onr  marriage,'  was  tbrrr.vg 
required  to  ezpbiin  himseif.  He  replitd,  br  n» 
ing  very  largely  of  his  exact  eomplammce  m^t 


was  a  loveri  and  alleged  that  he  bad  nst  it  » 
\zfid  hi«  wife  for  a  year  aal  a  ^ 


y**  COS.    MONDAY,  OCTOBER  13, 1714. 


'  Pajuria  ridet  amnntum. 

OVID.  An  Am.  i.  rer,  633. 

•*— —  Forgiving  with  a  smiie 
The  peciarics  toat  eaity  maids  beguile. 

DliYDSN. 

'MR.  SPECTATOR, 

f  According  to  my  promiye  I  herewith  transmit  to 
yon  a  list  of  several  persons,  who  from  time  to 
fime  demanded  the  flitch  of  bacon  of  Sir  Philip  de 
Somervlle,  and  hjs  descendants  j  as  it  is  pr^erved 
in  an  ancient  manuscript  under  the  title  of  **  The 
Register  of  Whicbcoovre*hall,  aod  of  the  bacon 
^itch  there  maintained.'* 

'  In  the  beginning  of  this  record  ii  recited  the 
law  or  institution  in  form,  as  it  is  already  printed 
in  your  last  paper  i  to  which  are  added  two  by* 
laws,  as  a  comment  upon  the  general  law,  the  sub* 
stance  whereof  is,  that  the  wife  shall  take  the  same 

•  Thai  is,  40  tbt  ««^  ^hqi  meant,  *  a  (ret  bud  or  a 


least  disobliged 

before  mafrtage,  which  he  hoped  was  tbe  c* 

thing. 

**  R^ected. 

**  Joceline  Jolly,  Eaq.  making  it  appmr,  ^  » 
queitiooabie  testimonv*  that  he  aod  bis  wHr  ni 
preserved  fall  and  entire  aflectioa  for  dKfpaa « 
the  first  month,  commonly  called  the  buat)  uau 
he  had  in  considemtion  thereof  oat  nAcr  besvv* 
upon  him. 

f  After  thfai,  says  tbe  reenrd,  many  ymn  ^m 

I  over  l>efore  any  demandant  appeared  at  Vbrti» 

I  ovre4iall|  insomuch  that  one  would  baveifc^v 

that  the  whole  country  were  tamed  Jews, »  U- 

waa  their  aifection  to  the  ffitrh  of  baosa. 

*  The  next  couple  enrolled  bad  libc  to  tew  r^ 
ried  it,  if  one  of  tbe  witnesses  had  aot  itpt^ 
that  dining  on  a  Sunday  with  the  dgmiarfsin  *^ 
wife  had  sat  below  the  sqoire*s  lady  at  cbaicfe.  ^ 
the Miid  wife  dropped  some  expraoioas  mif^ 
tlmnght  her  husband  deserved  U  be  km^i* 
which  he  returned  a  pnastonaie  piib!  tbe 
taking  the  premises  into  lunsidi  lutjoui  < ' 
aforesaid  behaviour  to  imply  aa  oa 
ambition  in  the  wife,  and  aaccr  In 

*  It  if  reconled  as  •  sv 
a  certain  wife,  that,  speaking  of  her 
said  «"  God  forgive  him.*' 

'  It  is  likewise  remarkable  that  a  cssft?  «^ 
rejected  upon  tbe  deposition  ofoneof  ibetfW^ 
hours,  that  the  lady  had  once  told  berteteaLt-^-' 
*•  it  wns  ber  duty  to  obey  f*  ^  whiAbe'Tp*> 
•*  O,  my  dear !  you  are  never  hi  the  •t**^ 

'  The  violent  pamion  of  one  My  for  ber  bf« 
the  tuning  away  of  the  old  huuHJMid  bv  m*^' 
a  tavern-bill  torn  by  the  wife,  aad  a  taUtf  >  ^*  <* 
husband ;  a  quarrel  about  thekhriB^crm:  v  - 
ing  of  dinnecs,  and  coflaiay  in  hilsal  wf^  **  * 
many  several  articles  which  mcmisaei  ^  H^ 
bation  ot  some  scores  of  demandaDO,  ubaBtao* 
are  recorded  in  tlie  Aforesaid  regiftcr* 

*  Without  enumerating  other  porticthrr"^ 
I  shall  content  mvaelf  with  obserricg,  ib»»  ^"[ 
tence  pronounced  aj^ainst  ooe  Gcr»asr  " 


top. 
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U  **  he  mij^t  hATe  had  hacoo  to  hit  tggi*  If  be 
d  not  biCherto  scolded  his  wife  whro  they  were 
erboiled."  And  the  deposition  against  Dorothy 
ilittle  nins  in  these  words,  ^  that  she  had  so  far 
arped  the  dominion  of  the  coai  fire,  (the  stirring 
liereof  her  hnsband  ctaimrd  to  himself)  that  by 
r  good- will  she  never  would  saffer  the  poker  oat 
her  hand." 

'  1  find  but  two  oooples  Id  this  first  century  that 
ere  successful  s  the  fint  was  a  seapcaptain  and  his 
ife,  who  since  the  dav  of  their  narriage  bad  not 
en  one  another  till  the  day  of  the  clala.  The 
cood  was  an  honest  pair  in  the  neighbourhood  i 
e  husband  was  a  man  of  plain  good  sense  and  a 
aceable  temper  {  the  woman  was  dumb.* 


609.    WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  20,  1714. 


Farrago  iibeUi. 


JUV.  Sat.  i.  ver.  86. 
The  mlioettofMOtts  subjcett  of  my  book. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOU, 

t  RAvr.  for  some  time  desired  to  appear  in  your 
taper,  and  have  therefore  chosen  a  day  *  to  steal 
ito  the  Spectator,  when  I  take  it  for  granted  you 
rill  not  Imve  many  spare  minutes  for  speculations 
f  your  own.  As  I  was  the  other  day  walking 
rith  an  honest  country  gentleman,  he  very  often 
ras  exprcming  his  astoniJfement  to  see  the  town  so 
riis;htily  crowded  with  doctors  of  divinity  i  upon 
vliich  I  told  him  he  w^as  very  much  mistaken  if  he 
nok  all  those  gentlemen  he  saw  in  scarfs  to  be 
icrsons  of  that  dignity ;  for  that  a  young  divine, 
tftf  r  his  first  degree  in  the  university,  usually  comes 
lither  only  to  riiow  himself;  and,  on  that  occasion, 
•  apt  to  think  he  is  but  half  equipped  with  a  gown 
uid  cassock  for  his  public  appearance.  If  he  hath 
lot  the  additional  ornament  of  a  scarf  of  the  first 
nagnitude  to  entitle  him  to  the  appellatioo  of 
Doctor  from  his  landlady  and  the  boy  at  Child's, 
(few  since  I  know  that  this  piece  of  garniture  Is 
«oked  upon  as  a  mark  of  vanity  or  aOectation,  as 
it  b  made  me  of  among  some  of  the  little  soruce 
hdventnrers  of  the  town,  I  should  be  glad  ir  you 
vrould  give  it  a  place  among  those  extravagancies 
you  have  jostlv  exposed  In  several  of  your  papen, 
tiding  very  well  assured  that  the  main  body  ot  the 
ciergy,  both  in  the  country  and  the  universities,  who 
Are  almost  to  a  man  untainted  w^ith  It,  would  be 
Very  well  pleased  to  see  this  venerable  foppery 
well  exposed.  When  my  patron  did  me  the  honour 
to  take  me  into  his  family  (for  I  must  own  myself 
of  this  order),  be  was  pleased  to  say  he  took  me  as 
ii  friend  and  companion  i  and  whether  he  looked 
upon  the  scarf  like  the  lace  and  shoulder-knot  of 
a  footman,  as  a  badge  of  servitude  and  dependence, 
1  do  not  know,  but  he  was  so  kind  as  to  leave  my 
tearing  of  It  to  my  own  discretion ;  and,  not  hav- 
ing any  just  title  to  U  from  my  degrees,  I  am  con- 
tent to  be  writhout  the  omameou  The  privileges 
of  our  nobility  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  chap- 
hitns  are  undisputed,  though  perhaps  not  one  in 
ten  of  those  reverend  gentlemen  have  any  relation 
to  the  noble  families  their  scarfs  belong  to  i  the 
''igbt  geneially  of  creating  all  chaplains,  except 
the  domestic  (where  there  is  one),  being  nothing 
more  than  the  perqulsiteof  a  steward*s  place,  who, 
>f  be  happens  to  outlive  any  considerable  number 

*  The  day  of  tht  sorautlon  of  Kiac  Cc«r|(  I. 


of  his  noble  nasten,  shall  probably,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  have  fifty  chaplains,  all  in  their 
proper  aeeoutrements,  of  his  own  creation  i  though 
perhaps  there  hath  been  neither  grace  nor  prayer 
said  in  the  family  since  the  introduction  of  the  finC 
coronet. 

« I  am,  &c' 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  WISH  you  would  write  a  philosophical  paper 
about  natural  antipathies,  with  a  word  or  two  con- 
cerning the  strength  of  imagination.     I  can  give 
you  a  list,  upon  the  first  notice,  of  a  rational  china 
dip,  of  an  egg  that  walks  upon  two  lep,  and  a 
quart  pot  that  sings  like  a  nightini^ale.    There  is  in 
my  neighbiMirhood  a  very  pretty  prattling  shoulder 
of  veal,  that  squalls  out  at  the  sight  of  a  knife. 
Then,  as  for  natural  antipathies,  I  know  a  general 
o/Bcer  who  was  never  conqnered  but  by  a  smothered 
rabbit ;  and  a  wife  that  domineers  over  her  husband 
by  the  help  of  a  breast  of  mutton.    A  story  that 
relates  to  myself  on  this  subject  may  be  thought 
not  unentertaining,  especially  when  I  assure  yon 
that  it  is  literally  true.    I  had  long  made  love  to  a 
lady,  in  the  possession  of  whom  I  am  now  the 
happiest  of  mankind,  whose  hand   I  should  have 
gained  with  much  difficulty,  without  Uie  assistance 
of  a  cat.    You  must  know  then  that  my  most  dao- 
geroiis  rival  had  so  strong  an  aversion  to  tliis  spe- 
cies, that  he  infallibly  swooned  away  at  the  sight 
of  that  harmless  creature.    My  friend  Mrs.  Lucy, 
her  maid,  having  a  greater  respect  fur  me  and  my 
purse  than  she  had  for  my  rival,  always  took  caro 
to  pin  the  tall  of  a  cat  under  the  xown  of  her 
mbtress,   whenever   she    knew    of  his  coming  i 
which  had  such  an  effect,  that,  every  time  ho 
entered  the  room,  ha  looked  more  like  one  of 
the  figures  in   Mrs.  Salmon^s  wax-work*    than 
a  desirable  lover.     In  short,  he  grew  sick  of 
her  company:  which  the  young  laoy  taking  no- 
tice of  (who  no  more  knew  why  than  he  did), 
she  sent  me  a  challenge  to  meet  her  in  LincolnV 
inn  chapel,  which  1  joyfully  accepted  |  and  have, 
amongst  other  pleasures,  the  satifaction  of  being 
praised  by  her  for  my  siratagein. 

*  1  am,  &c. 

•  From  the  Hoop.  *  tom  RIMBLB.* 


*  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

'  Thb  virgins  of  Great  Britain  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  putting  them  upon  such  tedious 
drudgeries  in  needle-work  as  were  fit  only  for  the 
Hilpas  and  the  Nilpas  that  lived  before  the  flood. 
Here  is  a  stir  indeed  with  your  histories  In  em* 
broidery,  your  groves  with  shades  of  silk  and 
streams  of  mohair!  I  would  have  you  to  know, 
that  I  hope  to  kill  a  hundred  lovers  before  the  best 
housewife  in  England  can  stitch  out  a  battle ;  and 
do  not  fear  but  to  provide  boys  and  girls  much 
faster  than  your  disciples  can  embroider  them.  I 
love  birdt  and  beasts  as  well  as  you,  but  am  con- 
tent to  fancy  them  when  they  are  really  made. 
What  do  you  think  of  gilt  leather  for  furaiture  ? 
There  is  your  pretty  hangings  for  a  chamber  i  and, 
what  is  more,  oar  own  country  is  the  only  place 
In  Europe  where  work  of  that  kind  is  tolerabtj 
donef.    Without  minding  your  musty  lessons,  I 

*  An  evhibltkm  then  to  be  seen  near  8t  Dunstmn  Vehureb, 
Fk^ntnct  {  but  wblcb  tocvard  the  chae  of  the  century,  wu 
removed  to  tbe  oppoMte  side  of  the  way,  somewhat  nearat  to 
Temple-bar. 

•f  A  boot  this  tine  thcrs  was  a  celebrated  maouftctorv  of 
tapctrry  at  Chelsoa. 
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SPECTATOR. 


(i* 


mm  this  minaCe  soing  to  PauV$  diardKyard  to 
bespeak  a  screen  and  a  set  of  hao|pni;8{  and  am 
reiolvtd  to  encourage  tbe  aianttfacture  of  ny 
country. 

•  Yoiifh 

'  CLEOEA.' 


N"  610.    FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  28, 1714. 

Sic,  etan  tnauierini  mti 

HhUo  cum  artpUu  dUs, 

Piebdus  tnoriar  tetter, 

JIU  mort  gravit  ineuba^  • 

Quif  ftotut  nimiM  omni6itf, 

Ignotua  morUtur  tUfi, 

SENECA. 

Thus,  when  my  fleeting  ivy*,  at  last, 
Unheeded,  silently  axe  past. 
Calmly  1  shall  rcsmi  oiy  brenth, 
Id  life  unknown,  forgot  In  death; 
While  he,  overtaken  nuprepar'd. 
Finds  death  an  evil  to  be  frar'd. 
Who  dies,  to  others  too  much  known, 
A  stranger  to  himself  alone. 

I  RATB  often  wondered  that  the  Jews  should  con- 
trive such  a  worthless  jipreatneBs  for  the  DeliTcrer 
vrhom  they  expected,  as  to  dress  him  up  in  extenial 
pomp  and  pageantry,  and  represent  him  to  their 
imaginations  as  malting  havoc  amongst  his  creatures, 
and  actuated  with  the  poor  ambition  of  a  Caesar 
or  an  Alexander.  How  much  more  lllostrious  does 
be  appear  in  his  real  character,  when  considered 
as  tbe  author  of  uaiversal  benevolence  among  men, 
M  refining  our  passions,  exalting  our  nature,  giving 
OS  vast  ideas  of  Immortality,  and  teaching  us  a 
contempt  of  that  little  showy  grandeur  wherein  the 
Jews  made  the  glory  of  their  Messiah  to  consist  I 

*  Nothing,'  Bays  Longinus,  *  can  be  great,  the 
contempt  of  wbich  is  great.'  The  possession  of 
weahfa  and  riches  cannot  give  a  man  a  title  to 
greatnen,  because  it  Is  looked  upon  as  a  greatness 
-  of  mind  to  contemn  these  gifts  of  fortune,  and  to 
be  above  tlie  desire  of  tlmn.  I  have  therefore 
been  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  greater  men 
who  lie  concealed  among  the  species,  than  those 
who  come  out  and  draw  upon  themselves  the  eyes 
and  admiration  of  mankind.  Virgil  would  never 
have  been  beard  of,  had  not  his  domestic  misfor- 
tunes driven  him  out  of  his  obscurity,  and  brought 
bim  to  Rome. 

If  we  suppose  that  there  are  spirits,  or  angels, 
who  look  into  tbe  wavs  of  men,  as  it  is  highly 
probable  there  are,  both  from  reason  and  revela- 
tion i  how  different  are  the  notions  which  tliey  en- 
tertain of  us,  from  those  which  we  are  apt  to  form 
of  one  another !  "Were  they  to  give  us  in  their 
catalogue  of  such  worthies  as  are  now  living,  how 
diiferent  would  it  be  from  that  wbich  any  of  our 
own  species  would  draw  up ! 

We  are  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  titles,  tbe 
ostentation  of  learning,  the  noise  of  victories  i  they, 
on  the  contrary,  see  the  philosopher  in  tbe  cottage, 
who  possesses  his  soul  in  patience  and  thankfulnos, 
under  the  prvHures  of  wtmt  little  minds  call  po- 
verty and  distress.  Tliey  do  not  look  for  great  men 
at  tlie  head  of  armies,  or  aaioi^  the  pomps  of  a 
court,  but  often  find  them  out  In  shades  and  soli- 
tudes, in  tbe  private  walks  and  by-paths  of  life. 
The  eveningV-  walk  of  a  wise  man  is  more  ilinstrioui 
In  their  sight  than  tbe  march  of  a  gencnl  at  tbe 
ImuI  of  an  hundred  thonnad  men.  A  cootcaipla- 
tloB  of  God's  works ;  a  voluntary  act  of  justice  to 
our  detriment  i  a  generous  concern  for  the  good  of 
mankind  j  tears  that  are  sbed  In  likncc  for  tbe  aii- 


sery  of  otbenf  a  pritmie  desire  er  frspsta^ 
broken  and  subdued  f  lo  short,  at  ■■fci(wd  r^r 
rise  of  humility,  or  any  other  virtar,  atv  mc^n 
tions  as  are  glorious  lo  their  sight,  ami  dif  mi 
men  great  and  reputable.  TlemMlCamomsBO 
us  are  often  looked  upon  with  pity«  with  n 
tempt,  or  with  indignation  i  whilst  ihaK  whs  i 
most  obscure  among  their  own  spetiei  are 
with  love,  with  approbatioa,  and  mtttm. 

The  moral  of  the  prrieat  specilstwo 
to  thii ;  that  we  sboold  Mt  be  led  away  h.«  j 
erasures  sod  ^plaoset  of  aMO,  bit  tumtjrt  i 
figvre  that  every  penon  wiN  snke  at  rtas  u 
when  «  Wisdom  shall  be  >Mi6cdar  her chM* 
and  nothing  pan  for  graat  or  iftliieas  mhK% 
not  an  ornament  and  perfection  to  huaasa  tatm 

Tbe  story  of  Gyget,  tbe  rkh  Lydiaa  maw 
is  a  memorable  instance  to  our  pieseat  p«^ 
The  oracle,  being  asked  by  Csygcs,  wbe  «m  i 
happiest  man,  replied  Aglauk  (>7grs,  wW  i 
pccted  to  have  heard  hlmsrlf  named  on  than 
sion,  was  much  surprised,  and  very  cmioasls  km 
who  thb  Aglaiis  sboald  be.  After  mach  isfi 
he  was  fbnod  to  be  an  obacare  ooaatrymaa,  m 
employed  all  his  time  la  cultivating  a  gntdo,  s 
a  few  acres  of  faind  about  bis  bouse. 

Cowley's  agreeable  rrlatiaa  of  this  sterf  A 
close  this  day'k  speculation. 


*  Thus  Af  laoa  (a  nam  unki 
Bat  the  gods  kiiei*,  and  iheiefbrc  leved  kvm  itn 
Thus  livM  obscurely  then  wfihoot  a  naoie, 
Aglaus,  now  conslgnHI  t*  eternal  fime. 
For  OftOt  the  rtdi  king,  wkhed  aad  grvat, 
PresamM  at  wise  Apollo's  Ddphk  aesi, 
PresumM  to  ask,  O  thou,  the  whole  w«iiUV  r;«, 
Seest  thon  a  man  tiiat  happier  is  fhaa  I ' 
Thegod,  wboseomVltoiBtttfmnayivflTVl* 
A|^us  happier  It.    Bat  Gyfes  csyM, 
In  a  proud  iige,  who  can  that  A^ns  be  * 
We've  heard  as  yet  of  no  such  king  as  tie. 
And  true  it  was,  through  the  whole  enrth  mmi. 
No  Mnf  of  such  a  name  was  So  be  fcaad. 
k  some  old  hcio  of  that  oamaalist^ 
Who  his  high  race  does  from  the  gods  dcnn* 
Is  it  some  mighty  gcn*nU  that  baa  dooe 
Wonden  la ftght,  sad  fsdiftc feeoaan «m' 
Is  It  some  aua  of  cndksB  wealths  mid  he: 
Nonc^  none  of  tho^    Who  can  this  Agls«  br' 
After  long  search  and  vain  inqairlcs  past, 
In  an  obscure  AreaditB  vale  at  last, 

iTh*  Afcadiaa  Ufe  hm  alwms  ahady  hem) 
Xear  Sopbo'S  town  (which  ae  but  once  hsb  an. 
This  Anaus,  who  monarch^  envy  drew, 
Whoae  happiness  the  gods  stood  wHm  ts, 
This  mighty  Aglaas  was  tab^riac  «Nnd, 
With  his  own  bands,  in  bbowa  UtHc  grwst. 


•  fbi,  gracious  tSod,  (if  it  may  InwM  bsw 
Amc»ng  tbo^e  foolish  guds  lo  mcatiua  ibec) 
Fo  let  roe  set,  on  sudi  a  pffivatc  WUgtt 
Tlie  la.«t  doll  scenes  of  my  dccUotng  age  { 
After  long  toils  and  voyages  ia  vam. 
This  quiet  port  let  my  lortM  vcmel  i^am  • 
or  heavenly  rest  this  earnest  to  me  Invt*, 
Let  my  life  sleep,  and  lean  So  love  her  4 


•• 


N""  01 1.    MONDAY,  OCTOBER  IS,  HK 


Fer^ei  4td  dmHBgtmmiiU 


^HfldtouamaBi  thypmeotww 


K»c-^ 


I  AX  willing  to  postpone 
tbe  least  service  ^bt  the  ~ 
AcconUngly  I  have 


Ibe 

mdw 


4 


mk^r^ 


Sil. 


SPECTATOR. 
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'  inserted  In  my  paper  Che  momenl  that  it  came 
my  hancli,  withnut  altcriiif;  ooe  tUCle  io  an  ac- 
aot  which  the  lady  relatct  »o  handiomely  benelf. 


•  apaCTATOB« 

L  wuL'TTUK  myself  yon  will  not  only  pity,  but,  if 
issible,  redress  a  mitfuftaoe  myself  and  leferal 
hen  of  my  sex  lie  nodcr.    I  hope  yoa  will  not 
'  nffeoded,  nor  think  I  mean  by  this  lo  justify  my 
vn    imprudent  conduct,  or  expect  you  should, 
o  !   1  am  sensible  how  severely,  io  some  of  your 
rmer  pa  pen,  yon  have  reproved  persons  guilty 
'  the  like  mismanagements.    1  was  ncarce  sixteen, 
■d,  I  may  say  withoat  vanity,  handsome,  when 
»orCed  by  a  false  peijured  man  i  who,  upon  pro- 
line of  marriage,  rendered  me  the  most  unhappy 
r  wooien.    After  he  had  deluded  me  from  my 
areata,  who  were  people  of  very  good  fashion,  in 
•as  than  three  months  he  left  nie«    My  parealt 
rottid  dot  see  nor  hear  from  me  t  and,  had  it  not 
een^for  a  servant  who  had  lived  in  our  family,  I 
last  certainly  have  perished  fof  want  of  bread, 
(owever,  it  pleased  Providence,  in  a  Tcry  short 
ime,  to  alter  my  miserable  condition.    Ageotle> 
lan  saw  ne,  liked  me,  and  married  me*    My  pa- 
ents  were  reconciled  f  and  I  might  be  as  happy  in 
Im  cbaDf^  of  my  condition,  as  I  was  before  mU 
erable,  but  for  some  things,  that  yon  shall  know, 
vhicb  are  insupportable  to  me  i  and  I  am  sure  you 
lave  so  much  honour  and  compassion  as  to  let  those 
lersons  know,  in  some  of  vour  papers,  how  much 
hey  are  in  the  wrong.    I  nave  been  married  near 
ive  yean,  and  do  not  kodw  that  in  all  that  time  I 
sver  went  abroad  without  my  husband's  leave  and 
ipprobation.    I  am  obliged,  thrungbthe  importuni- 
ties of  seTeral  of  my  relations,  to  go  abroad  oftener 
than   soitg  my  temper.    Then  it  is  I  labour  un« 
der  intupportable  agonies.    That  man,  or  rather 
Bionster,  luumts  every  place  I  go  to.    Base  vil- 
lain !   by  reason  I  will  not  admit  his  nauseous 
wicked  visits  and  appointments,  he  strives  all  the 
ways  he  can  to  ruin  me.    He  left  me  destitute  of 
friend  or  money,  nor  ever  thought  me  worth  in- 
quiring after,  till  he  unfortunately  happened  to  see 
me  in  a  ftont*box,  sparkling  with  jewels.    Then 
bis  pamion  returned.  Then  the  hypocrite  pretended 
to  be  a  penitent.    Then  he  practised  all  those  arts 
that  helped  before  to  undo  me.    I  am  not  to  be 
deceived  a  second  time  by  him.    I  hate  and  abhor 
hts  odious  passions  and,  as  lie  plalniy  perceives  It, 
either  out  of  spite  or  divenion  he  makes  it  his 
businem  to  expose  me.    I  never  fail  seeing  him 
In  all  public  company,  where  he  is  always  most 
industriously  spiteful.     He  hath,    in  short,  told 
all    hit    acquaintance   of  our    unhappy    affair  i 
they  tdl  theirs «  so  that  it  is  no  secret  among  his 
companions,  which  are  numerous.    They  to  whom 
he  tells  It,  thiok  they  have  a  title  to  be  very 
fiuailiar.    If  tiiey  bow  Io  me,  and  I  out  of  good 
luanoen  return  it,  then  I  am  pestered  wHh  free- 
doms that  aie  no  way  agreeable  to  myself  or 
company.     If  I  turn  my  eyes  from  them,   or 
wem  displeased,  they  sour  upon  it,  and  wUsper 
the  next  person  i  he  his  next  i  till  I  have  at  last 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  compaay  upon  «ie.    Nay, 
they  report  abominable  falsefaoodsi  under  that  mis- 
taken notion,  **  She  that  will  grant  favoon  to  one 
man  will  to  a  hundred/'    1  beg  you  will  let  those 
who  are  guilty  know  how  uogeneroas  this  way  of 
proceeding  i».    I  am  sure  he  will  know  himself  the 
person  aimed  at,  and  perhaps  put  a  stop  to  the  In- 
•elence  of  others.    Cuned  is  the  fate  of  unhappy 
women!  that  men  may  boast  and  glory  in  those 
«*^  that  we  mast  tkbik  of  with  shame  and  hor- 


ror 1  Yon  have  the  art  of  making  nch  odious  cus* 
toms  appear  detcrtable.  For  my  sake,  and,  I  am 
sure,  for  the  sake  of  several  others  who  dare  not 
own  it,  but,  like  me,  lie  under  the  same  misfor- 
tune, make  it  as  infamous  for  a  man  to  boast  of 
favonn,  or  ex  pose  our  sex,  as  it  is  to  take  the  lie 
or  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  not  resent  it. 
*'  Your  constant  reader, 

'  and  admirer, 

*  LEXBIA. 

*  P.  S.  I  am  the  more  impatient  under  this  mis« 
fortune,  having  received  fresh  provocation,  last 
Wednesday,  in  the  Abbey.* 

I entiiely  agree  with  the  amiable  and  unfortunate 
Lesbia,  that  an  insult  upon  a  woman  in  her  cir* 
cumstances  is  as  infamous  in  a  roan,  as  a  tame  be- 
haviour when  the  He  or  a  bufiet  is  given  i  which  truth 
I  shall  beg  leave  of  her  to  illustrate  by  the  follow- 
ing observation. 

It  is  a  mark  of  cowardice  passively  to  forbear 
resenting  an  afiVont,  the  resentment  of  which  would 
lead  a  man  into  danger ;  it  is  no  lem  a  sign  of 
cowardice  to  affront  a  creature  that  hath  not  power 
to  avenge  itself.  Whatever  name  therefore  this 
ungenerous  man  may  bestow  on  the  helpless  lady 
he  hath  Injured,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  give  him,  in 
return  for  it,  the  appellation  of  coward. 

A  man,  that  can  so  far  descend  from  his  dignity 
as  to  strike  a  lady,  can  never  recover  his  reputa- 
tion with  eitlier  sex,  because  no  provocation  it 
thought  strong  enough  to  justify  such  treatment 
from  the  powerful  towards  the  weak.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  poor  Lesbia  is  situated,  she 
can  appeal  to  no  man  whatsoever  to  avenge  an  in* 
suit,  more  grievous  than  a  blow.  If  she  could  open 
her  month,  the  base  man  knows  that  a  husband,  a 
brother,  a  generous  friend,  would  die  to  see  her 
righted. 

A  generous  mind,  however  enraged  against  an 
enemy,  feels  its  resentments  sink  ainS  vanish  away 
when  the  object  of  its  wrath  falls  into  its  power. 
An  estranged  friend,  filled  with  jealousy  and  dis* 
content  towards  a  bosom  acquaintance,  is  apt  to 
overflow  with  tenderness  and  remorse,  when  a  crea- 
ture that  was  once  deaw  to  him  undergoes  any  mis- 
fortune. What  name  then  shall  we  give  to  his  in* 
gratitude,  who  (forgetting  the  favours  he  solicited 
with  eagerness,  and  received  with  rapture)  can  in- 
sult the  miseries  that  he  himself  caused,  and  make 
sport  with  the  pain  to  which  he  owes  his  greatest 
pleasure  ?  There  is  but  one  being  in  the  creation 
whose  province  ft  is  to  practise  upon  the  imbecili- 
ties of  frail  creatures,  and  triumph  in  the  woea 
which  Ills  own  artifices  brought  about ;  and  we  well 
know,  those  who  follow  his  example  will  receive 
his  reward. 

Leaving  my  fair  correspondent  to  the  directloB 
of  her  own  wisdom  and  modesty ;  and  her  enemy, 
and  bis  mean  accomplices,  to  the  compunction  of 
their  own  hearts ;  1  shall  conclude  this  paper  with 
a  memorable  instance  of  revenge,  talun  by  a  Spa- 
nish lady  upon  a  guilty  lover,  which  may  serve  to 
show  what  violent  effects  are  wrought  by  the  most 
tender  passion,  when  soured  into  hatred  i  and  asay 
deter  the  yonng  and  nawary  from  unlawful  love. 
The  story,  however  romantic  it  may  appear,  I  have 
heard  afiHrmed  for  a  tnith. 

Not  many  yean  ago  an  English  gentleman,  who, 
in  a  rencounter  by  night  in  the  streets  of  Madrid, 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  man,  fled  into  a 
chureh-porch  for  sanctuary.  Leaning  against  the 
door  he  was  surprised  to  find  it  open,  and  a  glim- 
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mer\tt^  Tif^ht  In  the  chareh.  He  bad  the  courage  ta 
advance  to  ward  i  the  light ;  but  wai  terribly  startled 
at  the  sight  of  a  woman  in  white,  who  ascended 
fhim  a  grave  with  a  bloody  knife  in  her  hand. 
The  phantom  marched  np  to  him«  and  asked  him 
wha^  he  did  there.  He  told  her  the  truth,  without 
xeserve,  believing  that  he  had  met  a  ghost ;  upon 
which  she  spoke  to  him  in  the  following  manner : 
*  Stranger,  thou  art  in  my  power :  1  am  a  mur- 
derer as  thou  art.  Know  then,  that  I  am  a  nnn  of 
a  noble  family.  A  base  perjured  man  undid  me, 
and  boasted  of  it.  1  soon  had  him  dispatched ; 
but,  not  content  with  the  morderi  I  have  bribed 
the  sexton  to  let  me  enter  his  grave,  and  have  now 
plucked  out  his  false  heart  from  his  body  i  and  thus 
I  use  a  traitor's  heart.'  At  these  words  she  tore  it 
In  pieces,  and  trampled  it  under  her  feet. 

K*  Yesterday  was  poblithed,  Mr.  Steele's  Apology  for 
himself  and  his  writtngs }  occasioned  by  his  expulsion  ftoni 
the  bouse  of  commons. 


K""  612.   WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  27, 1714. 

Murramtm  JUc,  atavoi  tt  aunum  anUqua  umarUem 
Ifmnina,  ptr  Ttg€9qut  actum  genus  omne  Latinotf 
Jhr^tcipittm  sconnCo,  atqut  ingentu  iurbhit  taxi 

Bzcutit,  ^jff^neUtquc  aolo» 

VIRG.  Msi.  xii.  Tcr.  529. 

Murrahus,  boasting  of  his  blood,  that  springs 
From  a  king  royal  race  of  Lattan  Icings, 
Is  by  .die  Trepan  from  bis  chariot  thrown, 
Cnisn'd  with  the  weight  of  an  unwieldy  stone. 

DRYDEN. 

Jt  is  highly  laudable  to  pay  respect  to  men  who 
are  descended  from  worthy  ancestors,  not  only  out 
of  gratitude  to  those  who  have  done  good  to  man- 
kind^ but  as  it  is  an  encouragement  to  others  to 
follow  their  example.  But  this  is  an  honour  to  be 
received,  not  demanded,  by  the  descendants  of 
great  men ;  and  they,  who  are  apt  to  remind  us 
,  of  their  ancestors^  only  put  ns  upon  making  com* 
parisons  to  their  own  disadvantage.  There  is  some 
pretence  for  boasting  of  wit,  l>oiuty,  strength,  or 
wealth,  because  the  communication  of  them  nuy 
give  pleasure  or  profit  to  others  %  but  we  can  have  no 
merit,  nor  ought  we  to  claim  any  respect,  because 
our  fathers  acted  well^  whether  we  would  or  no» 

The  following  letter  ridicules  the  folly  I  have 
mentioned,  in  a  new,  and,  I  think,  not  disagreeable 
light. 

*  MH.  SPECTATOR, 

^  Wkrb  the  genealogy  of  every  family  preserved, 
there  would  probably  be  no  man  valued  or  despised 
on  account  of  his  birth.  There  is  scarce  a  beggar 
to  the  streets,  who  would  not  find  himself  lineally 
descended  from  some  great  man ;  nor  any  one  of 
the  highest  title,  who  would  not  discover  several 
base  and  indigent  persons  among  bis  ancestors.  It 
would  be  a  pleasant  entertainment  to  see  one  pedi- 
gree of  men  appear  together,  under  the  same  cba* 
ncters  they  bore  when  they  acted  their  respective 
parts  among  the.living.  Suppose  therefore  a  gen- 
tleman, fall  of  his  illustrious  family,  sbovld,  In  the 
fame  manner  as  Virgil  makes  iEneas  look  over  his 
descendants,  see  the  wbole  line  of  bis  progenitors 
pass  in  a  review  before  Ms  eyes*— with  how  many 
varying  passions  wonid  he  behold  shepherds  and 
foldiers,  statesmen  and  artificers,  princes  and  beg* 
gars,  walk  In  the  procession  of  five  tboasaM 
years !  How  would  his  beart  sink  or  flutter  at  the 
acve»l  sports  oi  fortune  in  a  soeM  mi  divctvlficd 


with  rags  and  purple,  haadkiafl  tmk  ; 
tres,  ensigns  of  dignity  and  emUcms  of  d 
And  how  would  his  fearv  and  appuhsuaiio.  ^ 
transports  and  mortifications,  socorrd  one  a*.  ^ 
as  the  line  of  bis  genealogy  appeared  biitutv  ^ 
scurel 
'  In  most  of  the  pedigrees  hang  op  ia  oH  «» 
I  sion-houses,  you  arc  sore  to  find  tJie  iank  «•  ik>  n. 
talogue  a  great  stateaonn,  or  a  soldier  vhh  a  .-. 
noufable  commission.  The  honest  artificrr  m:  th 
pit  him,  and  all  hb  frugal  aacevlan  before  km.  ;< 
torn  off  from  the  top  of  the  register;  ani  ^aar 
not  left  Uk  imagine  that  the  ai^le  t^mAer^i  "^ 
family  ever  had  a  father.  Were  we  to  trace  mm 
boasted  lines  further  backwards,  we  sbooli  Wr 
them  in  a  mob  of  tradesmen,  or  a  croird  of  raso. 
without  hope  of  teeing  them  emef^  agais:  ai 
unlike  the  old  Appian  way,  which,  aftrr  hn^  ^ 
run  many  miles  in  length,  loses  ilielf  in  a  boe. 

^  I  lately  made  a  visit  to  an  old  tamatxy  crc*^ 
man,  who  \b  very  far  gone  io  this  sort  of  tu  > 
madnesst  I  fonnid  him  in  his  itody  pcrasa^g  var 
register  of  his  fiaunily,  which  he  Imd  jast  ihes  c» 
covered,  as  it  was  braocbed  oat  ia  die  Ibim  if  i 
tree,  upon  a  skin  of  parchment.  Having  ihr  »- 
oour  to  have  some  of  bis  blood  in  ssj  vo^  ■■' 
permitted  me  to  cast  my  eye  over  the  bo^  •< 
this  venerable  plant;  and  asked  myadvtrea  ^' 
reforming  of  some  of  the  soperflaoos  bfaachn 

*  We  passed  slightly  over  three  or  four  of  m 
immediate  forefathers,  whom  we  knew  h«iBb^ 
tion,  bnt  were  soon  stopped  by  aa  aldoaoi  d 
London,  who  I  perceived  made  my  kinsman  s  toe 
go  pit-arpat*     His  coafosioB  iaereaaed  aha  a 
round  the  alderman*t  father  to  be  a  giasier;  ^ 
he  recovered  bis  fright  upon  seeiag  jastice  d  m 
qoorura  at  the  eod  of  his  titles.  Things  wort  aapmr* 
well  as  we  threw  our  eyes  oceanoaally  over  the  ar . 
when  nnfortunatdy  he  perceived  *«  marrhim-ttisa 
perched  oo  a  bough,  who  was  said  gjrrady  tabve 
increased  the  estate  i  he  was  jast  goiiy  jooa  ha 
off  if  he  had  not  seen  geat.  after  tbe  asaaa^  te 
SOB ;  who  was  recorded  to  have  aiongi^ed  sae  if 
the  auuNMt  hb  honest  father  had  parthaiel  \ 
weaver,  who  was  barat  for  bb  rdigloa  sa  the  rap 
of  Qneen  Mary,  was  pmoed  away  wilhaatawnt 
as  was  likewise  a  yeoman,  who  died  of  a  fiil  ta 
his  own  cart.    But  .great  was  oar  triosaabiasarrf 
the  blood  who  was  bebeaded  for  b%h  tmm 
which  nevertheieas  was  not  a  little  aBayei  by* 
other  of  oar  ancestors  who  was  haaged  lac  aniN 
of  sheepb    The  eapectatloaa  of  my  gee'  c^ 
were  wonderfully  raised  by  a  sutcb  lata  ik  i» 
mily  of  a  knights  but,  oafbrtaaatdy  te  as  * 
branch  proved  barren  t  on  tbe  other  haa^  Msnr^ 
the  milk«maid,  being  twiaed  rausrf  a  hsask  < 
flourished  out  into  so  maoy  sboola,  aad  beat  wA 
so  much  fruit,  that  the  old  geoUeaMB  vai  ^ «( 
of  couBtenance.    To  coamt  sae  aadcr  ifta  ^ 
grace,  be  singled  oat  a  braacli  tea  times  asm  fii^ 
ful  thaa  tiK  other,  which  he  told  me  ht  fslatf 
fliore  thaa  Bay  ia  the  tree^  and  bade  me  beef  r*^ 
comfort.    Thb  enormoas  boogb  was  a  graft  «<  • 
a  Webb  beireth  with  so  maay  Ap*s  apaa  it  iM> 
might  havp  made  a  little  grove  by  iiaAL  >i« 
tbetnmkof  the  pedigrae,  which  w  chMye» 
posed  of  labouren  aod  shsyhtidi,  anas  a  br 
spnwtof  foonersi  thb  vras btaachsd otf  •«■  r** 
Bien,  and  eaded  ia  a  sheriff  of  the  eaaat?,  •« 
was  knighted  for  hb  good  service  la  ihrcN*«* 

brinirin^  un  an  mAArmmt^    9mmmmm\  t^  #a»  ajaB  ea 


bringing  up  an  addreak  Several  of  the 
ieemed  to  dbparage  the  foaiily,  bctag  ladbei  ^ 

Bi  mistakes,  were  lopped  off  as  taciea  m  atf>^ 

cd  f  as,  on  the  cBBlnury,  aa 
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ritbout  any  titles,  uy  comio,  to  mpply  the  de- 
of  the  maooscript,  added  etf.  at  the  end  of 
|of  them. 

be  tree,  to  pruned,  dressed,  and  coltWated, 
[within  a  few  days,  transplanted  into  a  large 
^  of  Teliom,  and  placed  in  the  great  hall,  where 
^cts  the  Yeaenuioo  of  his  tenants  every  Snn- 
orning,  while  they  wait  till  his  worship  is 
to  go  to  chnrch ;  wondering  that  a  man  who 
i  many  fathers  before  him,  should  not  be  made  | 
^fkt^  or  at  least  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
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—  StudiisJIorcniem  ignotiliM  nU, 

VIRG.  Georg.  iY.  ver.  564. 

Aftcting  stodicfl  of  less  noisy  praise. 

DRYOEN. 

i  reckoned  a  piece  of  Ill-breeding  for  one  man 

igross  the  whole  talk  to  hirasdf.    JPor  this  rea* 

»ioce  I  keep  three  visiting  days  in  the  week, 

I  content  now  and  then  to  let  my  friends  put 

word.    There  are  several  advantages  hereby 

uing  boti)  to  my  readers  and  myself.    As,  flnt, 

ig  and  modest  writers  have  an  opportunity  of 

ing  into  print ;  again,  the  town  enjoys  the  plea^ 

s  of  variety  $  and  posterity  will  see  the  humonr 

lie  present  age,  by  the  help  of  these  little  lights 

private  and  domestic  life.    Hie  benefits  1  re- 

e  from  thence  are  such  as  these  $  I  gain  more 

;  for  future  speculations;  pick  up  hints  which  I 

rove  for  the  public  good ;  give  advice ;  redress 

vances;   and,  by  leaving  commodious  spaces 

veen  the  several  letters  that  I  print,  fiimish 

a  Spectator,  with  little  labour  and  great  osten- 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

rAs  mightily  pleased  with  your  speculation  of 
lay.  Your  sentiments  are  noble,  and  the  whole 
ked  up  in  such  a  manner  as  cannot  but  strike 
1  every  reader.  But  give  me  leave  to  make  i 
remark  {  that  while  you  write  so  pathetically  I 
ontentment  and  a  retired  life,  you  sooth  the 
on  of  melancholy,  and  depress  the  mind  from 
>ns  truly  glorious.  Titles  and  honours  are  the 
ird  of  virtue }  we  therefore  ought  to  be  atl'ected 
them :  and  though  light  minds  are  too  much 
id  up  with  eiterior  pomp,  yet  I  cannot  see  why 
not  as  truly  philosophical,  to  admire  the  glow- 
ruby»  or  the  sparkling  green  of  an  emerald,  as 
aioter  and  less  permanent  beauties  of  a  rose  or 
rtle.  If  there  are  men  of  ejctraordinary  ca- 
ties  who  lie  concealed  from  the  world,  I  should 
tte  it  to  them  as  a  blot  in  their  characters  did 
1  believe  it  owing  to  the  meanness  of  their 
me  rather  than  of  their  spirit.  Cowley,  who 
the  story  of  Aglaiis  with  so  much  pleauire, 
DO  stranger  to  courts  nor  insensible  of  pralfe* 

**  What  thail  I  do  lo  be  for  ever  known, 
And  make  the  age  to  come  my  dm  r" 

the  result  of  a  laudable  ambition.  It  was  not 
after  frequent  disappointments  that  be  termed 
elf  the  melancholy  Cowley  {  and  he  praised 
idf  when  he  despaired  of  shining  in  a  court, 
soul  of  a  man  is  an  active  Driiiciple.  He, 
fore,  who  withdraws  himself  from  the  scene 
re  be  bus  played  hW  part*  ought  to  be  hissed 
ic  stage,  und  cannot  be  deemed  virtuous,  be- 
:  he  refuses  to  amirer  his  end.  1  must  own  I  am 


fired  with  an  honest  ambition  to  imitate  every  illus- 
trious example.    The  battles  of  Blenheim  and  Ra- 
mi lies  have  more  than  once  made  me  wish  myself 
a  soldier.    And,  when  1  have  seen  those  actions  so 
nobly  celebirated  by  our  poets,  I  have  secretly 
aspired  to  be  one  of  that  distiogubhed  class.    But 
in  vain  I  wish,  in  vain  1  pant  with  the  desire  of 
action.    I  am  chained  down  in  obscurity,  and  the 
only  pleasure  1  can  take  is  in  seeing  so  many 
brighter  geniuses  join  their  friendly  li^ts,  to  add 
to  the  splendour  of  the  throne.    Farewell  then, 
dear  Spec,  and  believe  me   to   be,  with  great 
emulation,  and  no  envyy 

*  Your  profeswd  admirer, 

*  WILL  HOPELESS.* 


'sir,  ( Middle  Temple,  Oct  26, 17 1 4. 

'  Trough  you  have  formeriy  made  eloquence  the 
snl^ect  of  one  or  more  of  your  papers,  1  do  not 
remember  that  yon  ever  considered  it  as  possessed 
by  a  set  of  people,  who  are  so  far  from  making 
Qointilian^s  rules  their  practice,  that,  I  dare  say 
for  them,  they  never  heard  of  such  an  author,  nnd 
yet  are  no  less  masters  of  it  than  Tully  or  De- 
mosthenes among  the  ancients,  or  whom  you  please 
among  the  moderns.    The  persons  I  am  speaking 
of  are  our  common  beggars  about  this  town ;  and, 
that  what  I  say  is  true,  I  appeal  to  any  man  nho 
has  a  heart  one  degree  softer  than  a  stone.    As  for 
my  part,  who  do  not  pretend  to  more  humanity 
than  my  neighbours,  1  have  oftentimes  gone  from 
my  cliambers  with  money  in  my  pocket,  and  re- 
turned to  them  not  only  pcnnylcdii,  but  destitute  of 
a  farthing,  without  bestowing  of  |t  any  other  way 
than  on  these  seeming  objects  of  pity.    In  short, 
I  have  seen  more  eloquence  in  a  look  from  one  of 
those  despicable  creetures  than  in  the  eye  of  the 
iairest  she  I  ever  saw,  yet  no  one  a  greater  ad- 
mirer of  that  sex  than  myself.    What  I  have  to 
desire  of  you  is,  to  lay  down  some  directions  in 
order  to  guard  against  these  powerful  orators,  or 
else  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary  but  I  must 
myself  be  forced  to  leave  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  endeavour  to  get  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  that  more  profitable  one  nf  begging.    But, 
in  whichsoever  of  theso  two  capacities  I  shine,  I 
shall  always  desire  to  be  your  constant  reader,  and 
ever  will  be 

'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*J.R.' 
'  SIR, 

'  Ufor  reading  a  Spectator  last  week,  where  Mrs. 
Fanny  Fickle  submitted  (be  choice  of  a  lover  for 
life  to  your  decisive  determination,  and  imagining 
1  might  claim  the  favour  of  your  advice  in  an  af- 
fair of  the  like,  but  mach  more  difficult  nature,  I 
called  for  pen  and  ink,  in  order  to  draw  the  cha- 
racters of  seven  humble  servants,  whom  I  have 
equally  encouraged  for  some  time.  But  alas !  while 
1  was  reflecting  on  the  agreeable  subject,  and  con- 
triving an  advantageous  description  of  the  dear 
person  I  was  most  hiclined  to  favour,  I  happened 
to  look  into  my  glass.  The  sight  of  the  small-por, 
oat  of  which  1  am  just  recovered,  tormented  me  at 
once  with  the  loss  of  my  captivating  arts  and  my 
captives.  The  confusion  1  was  in,  on  this  unhappy 
oaseasonable  discovery,  b  inexpressible.  Believo 
me,  sir,  1  was  so  taken  up  with  the  thoughts  of 
your  fair  correspondent's  case,  and  so  intent  on  my 
own  design,  that  1  fancied  myself  as  trinmphaiit  in 
my  conquests  as  ever. 

*  Now,  sir,  finding  I  was  incapacitated  to  arouse 
myself  on  that  pleastng  subject,  1  resolved  t« 
6  A 
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apply  myself  to  yoa,  or  yoor  casuistical  agent,  I 
fur  advice  in  my  present  circometances.  1  am  I 
sensible  the  tincture  of  my  skin,  and  the  rega- 
larity  of  my  features,  which  the  malice  of  my  late 
illness  has  altered,  are  irrecoverable  $  yet  do  not 
despair  but  that  loss,  by  your  assistance,  may  in 
some  measure  be  repairable,  if  you  will  please  to 
propose  a  way  for  the  recovery  of  one  only  of  my 
fugitives. 

'  One  of  them  is  in  a  more  particular  manner 
beholden  (o  me  than  the  rest :  he,  for  some  private 
reasons,  being  desirous  to  he  a  lover  incognito,  al- 
ways addressed  me  witif  billet-doux,  which  I  was 
80  careful  of  in  my  sickness,  that  I  secured  the  key 
of  my  love  magazine  under  my  head,  and,  hear- 
ing a  noise  of  opening  a  lock  in  my  chamber,  en- 
dangered my  life  by  getting  out  of  bed,  to  pre- 
vent, if  it  had  been  attempted,  the  discovery  of 
that  amour. 

'  I  have  formerly  made  nse  of  all  those  artifices 
which  our  sex  daily  practises  over  yours,  to  draw, 
as  it  were  undesignedly,  tlie  eyes  of  a  whole  con- 
gregation to  my  pew ;  i  have  taken  a  pri<le  in  the 
number  of  admirers  at  my  afternoon  levee;  but 
am  now  quite  another  creature.  I  think,  could  1 
regain  the  attractive  influence  I  once  bad,  if  I  bad 
a  legion  of  suitors  I  should  never  be  ambitious  of 
entertaining  more  than  one.  I  have  almost  con- 
tracted an  antipathy  to  the  trifling  discourses  of 
impertinent  lovens;  though  I  must  needs  own  I 
have  thought  it  very  odd  of  late  to  bear  gentlemen, 
instead  of  their  usual  complaisances,  fall  into  dis- 
putes before  me  of  politics,  or  else  weary  me  with 
I  he  tedious  repetition  of  bow  thankful  I  ought  to 
be,  and  satisfied  with  my  recovery  out  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  distemper:  this,  though  I  am  very  sensible 
of  the  blessing,  yet  I  cannot  but  dislike,  because 
such  advice  from  them  rather  seems  to  insult  than 
comfort  me,  and  reminds  me  too  much  of  what  I 
was;  which  melancholy  consideration  I  cannot  yet 
perfectly  surmount,  but  hope  your  sentiments  on 
this  head  will  make  it  supportable. 

*  To  show  you  what  a  value  1  have  for  your  dic- 
tates, these  are  to  certify  the  persons  concerned, 
that  unless  one  of  them  returns  to  bis  colours,  if  1 
■lay  so  call  them  now,  before  the  winter  is  over,  I 
will  voluntarily  confine  myself  to  a  retirement, 
where  I  will  punish  them  all  with  my  needle.  I 
will  be  revenged  on  them  by  decypherii»g  them  on 
a  carpet,  humbly  begging  admittance,  my  self  scorn- 
fully refusing  it.  If  you  disapprove  of  this,  as  sa- 
vouring too  much  of  malice,  be  pleased  to  acquaint 
me  with  a  draught  you  like  better,  ai:d  it  shall  be 
faithfully  performed 

'  By  the  unfortunate 

'  MOMMIA.* 


N"  614.    MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  I,  1714. 

iSK  nUhi  non  ajtimojlxum  itnmotumqtic  sederet, 
Ne  cut  nu  vindo  veiUm  tocifireJugaU, 
Postyuam  primus  amor  decejdan.  morUfcftlUt ; 
Hi  non ptrtasum  thalaati,  ttUayncJifisscti 
Muic  uni  forsau  potui  tuccumdtrc  cufj  tr. 

Vine  iEn.  i?.  vc*.  15. 


— ■—  ■  Were  I  not  resuU'd  igaiiut  tUe  yoke 
Of  bapUfc^  marringci  never  to  l>c  cura'd 
With  beconj  lu\tf,  &o  fatii)  wm  ibtf  tirbt; 
To  thi»  one  etror  1  might  yieid  af^aic. 

l)ll\  DEN. 

T«E  following  account  bath  fieen  transmitted  to 
me  by  the  Iove-casui»t  • : 

•  Set  NtfS.  59l>  COS,  GOJ,  G'i.',  and  6l'5. 


*  STE.  SPECTATOa. 

*  Having  id  some  former  papen  take*  o 
two  states  of  virginity  and  mairiaire*  •■*  * 
willing  that  all  people  should  be  terved  . 
turn,  I  this  day  drew  oat  my  dnwcc  of  «i 
where  1  met  with  several  cases,  to  carb  wfe- 
have  retarned  sattsfoctory  answeis  by  •!« 
The  cases  are  as  follow  : 

'  Q,  Whether  Amoret  be  bound  by  a  pr^r 
marriage  to  Philander,  oiadc  dona^  b«v  bbi 
life? 

*  Q.  Whether  Sempronia,  bavHig  faitkfa'^ 
a  promise  to  two  several  penora  d«n»c  * 
sickness  of  her  husband,  is  not  tberrb.^  irt. 
berty  to  choose  which  of  tbem  ^he  pk-a~v 
reject  them  both  for  tbe  sake  of  a  sew  \»\ 

*  Cleora  asks  me,  whether  she  be  obligr' 
tioue  single  according  to  a  vovr  made  (o  • 
band  at  the  time  of  his  prrseniiag  her  ma  ■ 
mond  necklace;  she  being  infoneed   b>  i 
pretty  young  fellow,  of  a  good  coi»jc«^- 
such  vows  are  in  their  nature  sinfol } 

*  Another  inquires,  whether  she  hath  not  (  - 
of  widowhood,  to  dispose  of  herself  fo  a  cr 
of  great  merit,  who  presses  very  hard ;  ter : 
being  irrecoverably  gone  in  a  cooswniici* : ' 

*  An  unreasonable  creature  hath  tbe  cic 
to  ask,  whether  it  be  proper  for  her  t«  ■- 
man  who  is  younger  than  her  eldest  soo } 

'  A  scrupulous  welt-spoken  matron,  wkt : 
a  great  many  good  words,  only  donbu  w^r. 
is  not  obliged  io  conscience  to  shat  ip  ' 
marriageable  daaghter3,  until  such  time  » ^ 
comfortably  dispMed  of  henelf  ? 

'  Sophronia,  who  seems  by  her  phrfee  a* 
ing  to  be  a  penon  of  condition,  sets  U 
whereas  she  hath  a  great  estate,  and  tb  i 
man,  she  desires  to  be  informed  whetiar  vt 
not  do  prudently  to  marry  Camillas  >  ^  ' 
tall  young  fellow,  who  hath  no  fortuar  <^{ 
and  consequently  hath  nothing  ebc  t«  ii  ' 
'manage  hers.* 

Before  I  speak  of  widows*  I  cannot  hm  t' 
one  thing,  which  I  do  not  know  how  («  : 
for;  a  widow  is  always  more  longht  tferr 
old  maid  of  the  same  age.    It  is  cMom . 
among  ordinary  people,  for  a  stale  virpi »  < 
a  shop  in  a  place  where  she  is  not  kaerm . « 
the  large  t hum-ring,  snppoerd  to  he  g^^ct 
her  husband,   quickly  recommeodi  ferr  '■ 
wealthy  neighbour,  who  takes  a  llkinp  i*  tV 
widow,  that  would  have  overlooked  thr  *'-- 
spinster. 

Tbe  truth  of  it  is,  if  we  look  i^  tki^r: .  - 
men,  we  find,  according  to  thedifcrrotck-i 
or  circumstances  wherein  they  arc  left,tka:  t 
may  be  divided  into  those  who  faisek^t,  J  •  ' 
who  raise  compassion. 

Bnt  not  to  ramble  from  this  sdbjeti.  tl  ** 
two  ihinp  in  which  consists  ehieiy  ikr^h.- 
widow— the  love  of  her  dccesed  ktitui.J* 
care  of  her  children  ;  to  which  may  he  »*-    ^ 
third,  arising  oat  of  the  former,  mA  t  ,i 
conduct  as  may  do  honoar  to  both. 

A  widow  possessed  of  all  theie  ikcr  %^ 
makes  not  only  a  virtuous  bnt  afabliar  <^*»' 

There  is  something  so  g;reat  and  m  pe*'"  * 
this  state  of  life,  when  it  is  accovprniri  •  J- 
its  virtues,  that  it  is  the  sabject  af  •«  f^  *  *" 
among  our  modem  tragedies  in  the  pr*  * 
dromache,  and  has  met  with  an  aiitrv'  ^^ 
served  applause,  when  iotnidaccd  iptt  »«^  " 
stage  by  Mr.  PbUi|»s» 
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most  memorable  widow  io  history  is  Queen  i  our  preservation,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  sticks  close 

to  us  as  long  as  we  liave  any  thing  we  are  willing 
to  preserve.  But  as  life,  and  all  its  enjoyments, 
would  be  scarce  worth  the  keeping,  if  we  were 
under  a  perpetual  dread  of  losing  them,  it  ia  the 
business  of  religion  and  philosophy  to  free  us  from 
all  unnecessary  anxieties,  and  direct  our  fear  to  its 
proper  object. 

If  we  consider  the  painfulness  of  this  passion, 
and  the  violent  effects  it  produces,  we  shall  see 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  give  way  to  it  upon  slight 
occasions.  Some  have  frightened  themselves  into 
madness,  others  have  given  up  their  lives  to  thes* 
apprehensions.  The  story  of  a  man  who  grew  grey 
in  the  space  of  oue  night*s  anxiety  is  very  famous. 

'  O!  npx  quam  tonga  e»,  qtuKfaeis  una  tcnemi* 

^  A  tedious  night  indeed,  that  makes  a  jonng  roan  old  !* 

These  apprehensions,  if  they  proceed  from  a  eon 
sciottsness  of  guilt,  are  the  sad  warnings  of  reason; 
and  may  excite  our  pity,  but  admit  of  no  remedy. 
When  the  band  of  the  Almighty  is  visibly  lifted 
against  the  impious,  the  heart  of  mortal  man  can- 
not withstand  him.  We  have  this  passion  sublimely 
represented  in  the  punishmei|t  of  the  Egyptians* 
tormented  with  the  plague  of  darkness,  in  the  apo- 
cryphal book  of  Wisdom,  ascribed  to  Solomon. 

^  For  when  unrighteous  men  thought  to  opprest 
the  holy  nation;  they  being  shot  up  in  their  houses, 
the  prisoners  of  darkocbs,  and  fettered  with  th« 
bonds  of  a  long  night,  lay  there  exiled  from  the 
eternal  Providence,  Far  while  they  supposed  to 
lie  hid  in  their  secret  sins,  they  were  scattered 
nnder  a  dark  veil  of  forgetfulness,  being  horribly 
astonished  and  troubled  with  strange  apparitioua. — 
For  wickednetf:,  condemned  by  her  own  witness, 
is  very  timorous,  and,  being  oppressed  with  con- 
science, always  forecasteth  grievous  things.  For 
fear  is  nothing  else  but  a  betraying  of  the  succours 
which  reason  offereth— For  the  whole  world  shineth 
with  clear  light,  and  none  were  hindered  in  their 
labour.  Over  them  only  was  spread  a  heavy  night, 
an  image  of  that  darkness  which  should  afterwards 
receive  them;  hut  yet  were  they  unto  themselves 
more  grievous  than  the  darkness  *» 

To  fear  so  justly  grounded,  no  remedy  can  be 
proposed;  but  a  raau  (who  hath  no  great  guilt 
hanging  upon  his  mind,  who  walks  io  the  plain 
path  of  justice  and  integrity,  and  yet,  either  by 
natural  complexion,  or  confirmed  prejudices,  or 
neglect  of  serious  reflection,  suffers  himself  to  be 
moved  by  this  abject  and  unmanly  passion)  would 
do  well  to  consider  that  there  is  nothing  which  de- 
serves his  fear,  but  that  beneficent  Being  who  is 
hb  friend,  his  protector,  his  father.  Were  this  one 
thought  strongly  fixed  in  the  mind,  what  calamity 
would  be  dreadful?  What  load  can  infamy  lay 
upon  us  when  we  are  sure  of  the  approbation  of 
Him  who  will  re|>ay  the  disgrace  of  a  moment  with 
the  glory  of  eternity  ?  What  sharpness  Is  there  in 
pain  and  diseases,  when  they  only  hasten  us  on  to 
pleasures  that  will  never  fade?    What  sting  is  in 


acMa,  niio  not  only  erected  the  famous  mau- 
D,  but  drank  up  the  ashes  of  her  dead  lord ; 
)y  enclosing  them  in  a  nobler  monument  than 
tvhtch  she  had  built,  though  deservedly  es- 
d  one  of  the  wonders  of  architecture. 
s  Inst  lady  seems  to  have  had  a  better  title  to 
9nd  husband-  than  any  T  have  re^d  of,  since 
ne  dust  of  her  first  was  remaining.  Our  mo- 
irroines  might  think  a  husband  a  very  bitter 
ht,  and  would  have  good  reason  to  complain, 
>  might  not  accept  of  a  second  partner,  until 
lad  taken  such  a  troublesome  method  of  losing 
cmory  of  the  first, 

iiall  add  to  these  illustrious  examples  out  of 
nt  story,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  deli- 
of  our  ancesfnr?,  in  relation  to  the  state  of 
vhood,  ai  1  find  it  recorded  in  Cowell's  In- 
ner. '  At  Kast  and  West  Enborne,  in  the 
y  of  Berk?,  if  a  customary  tenant  die,  the 
tv  shall  have  what  the  law  calls  her  freehench 
his  eopyhold  lands,  dum  sola  el  casta  futrit ; 
li,  whil*'  «;lie  lives  single  and  chaste;  but  if  she 
lit  incontinenev  ^he  furfeils  her  estate;  yet  if 
ill  f-omc  into  (h(.*  court,  riding  backward  upon 
rk  ram,  with  his  tail  in  her  hand,  and  say  the 
n  r'oHoi^ing,  the  steward  is  bound  by  thecus- 
)  re  admit  her  to  her  freebench  * ; 

*  Here  I  am, 

RiHin;;  upon  a  black  ram, 
I  ikc  a  wtiore  a«  I  am ; 
All  1  for  my  crincu/n  crancum. 
Have  I'st  my  bincupt  bancuaii 
And  for  my  tail's  game, 
Have  done  tht-t  worldly  shame; 
There  Kac  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Steward,  let  me  have  my 
laud  again.* 

e  like  custom  there  is  io  the  manor  of  Torre, 
^voushire,  and  other  parts  of  the  West. 
is  not  impossible  but  I  may  in  a  little  time 
nt  you  with  a  register  of  Berkshire  ladies, and 
western  dames,  who  rode  publicly  upon  this 
ion;  and  I  hope  the  towa/will  be  entertained 
A  cavalcade  of  widows  f . 


5.  WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  3, 1714. 


Qui  Deorum 


Muneribui  $apientcr  uli, 
Duranujue  collet  pauperiem  ptUi, 
P^taque  UlhoJtagUium  timet: 

Non  itle  pro  caris  amicit 

Aid  patria  tiftadus  perire. 

HOK.  Od.  ix.  1.  V  ver.  47. 

ho  tpend  their  treasure  freely,  aa  twat  f^w*a 
f  ihe  large  bounty  of  indulgent  beav'a: 
bo  in  a  nx'd  unalterable  state 
Sinile  at  the  doubtful  tide  of  fate, 
n-l  Bcoro  alike  her  friendship  and  her  hate: 
who  poison  leia  than  falsehood  fear, 
lytth  to  purchase  life  so  dear; 
ut  kindly  fur  their  friend  embrace  cold  death, 
I  seal  their  cuuBtryls  love  with  their  departing  breath 

STEPNEY. 

lust  be  owned  that  fear  is  a  very  powerful 

nn 


} 


SI     UC     OWUCa     HUM    IC«r    is     «    very    llUVfCnui        |fic:«iawi««    uwb     «¥■••    uv  «m.s    aaw^i        «.  H— »    •'••■•S    ••    •" 

,  since  it  is  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  Qf    death,  when  we  are  assured  that  it  is  only  the  be- 


es  to  subdue  it.     It  being  implanted  in  us  for 

!e  Jacob*a  Law  Dictionary,  art.  Free-bench.— Ftank 
or  Free-bench  lSede9  Libera^  or  in  Law-Latin  Fran- 
a/icujj,  is  that  estate  in  copyhold  lands,  which  the 
being  married,  a  virgin  hath  after  the  decease  of  her 
nd  for  her  dower.  Fitzherbert  calls  thib  a  custom  by 
lu  some  cities  the  wife  shall  have  all  the  lands  of  her 
nd  for  dower. — La  Ttrmeadela  fjey,  edit.  16^,  p.  575. 
ee  N^  623.  The  custom  in  the  manors  of  East  and  West 
tt«,  of  Torre,  and  other  parts  in  the  West  ol  England, 
tind  of  penance  among  jocular  tenures,  to  purge  the 
e,  and  has  there  it  seems  the  force  aud  validity  of 
e  law.    Jacob's  Diet,  wt  mprat  edit.  1736,  in  Ibtio. 


ginning  of  life  ?   A  man  who  lives  so  as  not  to  fear 

to  die,  is  inconsistent  with  himself  if  he  ddivers 

himself  up  to  any  incidental  anxiety. 

The  intrepidity  of  a  just  good  man  is  so  nobly 

set  forth  by  Horace,  that  it  cannot  be  too  oftea 

repeated : 

*  The  man  resolv'd,  and  steady  to  his  trust. 
Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just, 
May  the  rude  rabble's  insolence  despise. 
Their  aciMeleas  clamours  and  tumiiltuous  criefbt 

•  Wlsd.  xvii.  poiiim. 
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The  trraiit*ft  flereeneM  he  be^ites, 

And  the  stem  brow,  and  the  har»h  voice  defies^ 

And  with  superior  greatness  smiles. 

'  Not  the  rough  whirlvrtnd  that  deforms 
Adria's  blaclc  gulf,  and  vexes  it  with  storms, 
The  stabbom  virtue  of  his  soul  can  move; 
Not  the  red  arm  of  angry  Jove, 
That  flings  the  thunder  from  the  sky, 
And  gives  it  rage  to  roar,  and  strength  to  fly. 

• 

<  Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him  break, 
In  ruin  and  confusion  hurPd, 
He,  unconcerned,  would  hear  the  mighty  crack, 
And  stand  secure  amidst  a  falling  world.' 

The  vanity  of  fear  tnay  be  yet  Anther  illustrated 
if  we  reflect,^ 

First,  What  we  fear  may  not  come  to  paas.  No 
human  scheme  can  be  so  accurately  projected,  but 
some  little  circumstance  intervening  ro^y  spoil  it. 
He  who  directs  the  heart  of  man  at  his  pleasure, 
and  understands  the  thoughts  long  before,  may  by 
ten  thousand  accidents,  or  an  immediate  change  in 
the  inclinations  of  men,  disconcert  the  most  sub- 
tle project,  and  turn  it  to  the  benefit  of  his  own 
servant!;. 

In  the  next  place  we  should  consider,  though  the 
evil  we  imagine  should  come  to  pass,  it  may  be 
much  more  snpportable  than  it  appeared  to  be. 
As  there  is  no  prosperous  state  of  life  without  Its 
calamities,  so  there  is  no  adversity  without  its  be- 
nefits. Ask  the  gr<*at  and  powerful  if  they  do  not 
feel  the  pangs  of  envy  and  ambition.  Inquire  of 
the  poor  and  needy  if  they  have  not  tasted  the 
sweets  of  quiet  and  contentment.  Even  under  the 
pains  of  body,  the  infidelity  of  friends,  or  the  mis- 
const  rnctinns  put  upon  <iur  laudable  actions |  our 
minds,  when  for  some  time  accustomed  to  these 
pressures,  are  sensible  of  secret  flowings  of  com- 
fort, the  present  reward  of  a  pioos  resignation. 
The  evils  of  this  life  appear  like  rocks  and  preci- 
pices, rugged  and  barren  at  a  distance;  but  at  our 
nearer  approach  we  find  little  fruitful  spots,  and 
refreshing  springs,  mixed  with  the  harshness  and 
deformities  of  nature. 

In  the  last  place  we  may  comfort  ourselves  with 
this  consideration,  that,  as  the  thing  feared  may  not 
reach  us,  so  we  may  not  reach  what  we  fear.  Our 
lives  may  not  extend  to  that  dreadful  point  which 
we  have  in  view.  He  who  knows  all  our  failings, 
and  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  beyond  our 
strength,  is  often  pleased,  in  his  tender  severity, 
to  separate  the  soul  from  its  body  and  miseries 
together. 

If  we  look  forward  to  him  for  help,  we  shall 
never  be  in  danger  of  falling  down  those  preci- 
pices which  our  imagination  is  apt  to  create.  Like 
those  who  walk  upon  a  line,  if  we  keep  our  eye 
fixed  upon  one  point,  we  may  step  forward  se- 
curely; whereas  an  imprudent  or  cowardly  glance 
on  either  side,  will  infallibly  destroy  as, 


N*  616.   FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  5, 1714, 

Qui  belltu  homo  at,  Cotta,  pusillu*  homo  est. 

MART.  Ep.x.  1.1. 

A  pretty  fiellow  is  but  half  a  man. 

Cicero  bath  observed,  that  a  jest  is  never  uttered 
with  a  belter  grace  than  when  it  is  accompanied 
with  a  serious  counteuanre.  When  a  pleasant 
thought  plays  in  the  features  before  it  discovere  it- 
self in  words,  it  raises  too  great  an  expectation, 
liQd  loses  the  ndrantage  9f  giving  surprise.    Wil 


*^ 


;: 


and  hamoar  are  no  lew  poorly 
levity  of  phrase,  and  that  kiad  of 
may  be  dlstlngaisbed  by  the  naae  of  C 
cnle  is  never  more  strong  than  wbea  it  is  ck  ^ 
in  gravity.  True  bomoor  lift  in  If 
arises  from  the  representatioii  of 
circumstances  and  uncommon  Ugfm*  A  ^vai 
tbooght  strikes  ns  by  the  force  of  ki  aaiarJ  vv 
ty;  and  the  mirth  of  it  is  generally  ntfh"  ^ 
than  heightened,  by  that 
which  is  so  much  in  fituhion  anoBg  ike 
to  humour  and  pleasantry.  Thb  tribe  cf 
like  our  mountebanks;  tiiey  aiake  a  maa  i  v.j 
putting  him  in  a  fantastic  labit. 

Our  little  borlesqae  aatbon,  who  arr  ^  ^ 
of  ordinary  readers,  gencfally  aboaad  it  . 
pert  phrases,  which  have  in  tbcai  mmv  •  •« 
than  wit, 

I  lately  nw  an  instaiioe  af  tkn  kiadof  «r 
which  gave  aie  so  lively  aa  idea  of  lt«  thai  I 
not  forbear  begging  a  copy  of  the  l^ter  f'Vk 
gentleman  who  showed  it  to  me.  It  ii  am- 
a  country  wit,  upon  the  occasioa  of  the  igvu 
OB  the  day  of  the  kiog'i 


'  DEAR  JACK, 

^  I  HAVE  just  left  the  right  wonhiafU  Md  k:-< 
midons  about  a  sneaker  of  five  galloaL  IV  f 
magistracy  was  pretty  well  diigaiaed  hef^tr  1  f 
them  the  slip.  Our  friend  the  ahirr— ■  vx  n 
sea«  over  before  the  bonfire  was  oat.  We  ha:  r 
ns  the  attorney,  ^and  two  or  three  other  Ut- 
lows.    The  doctor  pfaiys  least  ia  sigN, 

'  At  nine  o*cloek  in  the  eveaiag  we  srt  c- 
the  whore  of  Babylon.  The  devQ  acted  fe 
to  a  nuracle.  He  has  asade  his  fhrtnae  h;  ii 
equipped  the  young  dog  with  a  Ceiler  apiccr. 
nest  old  Brown  of  £o|^aad  naa  very  dnaC  i 
showed  his  loyalty  to  the  taae  of  a  haadiH  r^.^ 
The  mob  drank  the  king's  health  oa  their  aa- 
bones.  In  Mother  Day^  doable.  IVy  vkg>F: 
half  a  dozen  hogsheads.  Four  Toai  l^cr  ba£ 
to  have  been  demolished  with  the  cad  W  <  • 


rocket,  that  fell  upon  the  bridge  of  his 
was  drinking  the  king's  health,  aid  spad«d  b 
The  mob  were  very  loyal  antU  ahoet  s^ 
when  they  grew  a  little  aatiaoM  for  awftr 
They  had  like  to  bate  damfoaaded  the  jaor* 
his  clerk  come  in  to  his  aMiilaiH't,  and  tMi  ~*^ 
all  down  in  black  and  white, 

*  When  I  had  been  haasaed  oat  of  w«  >- 
senses,  1  made  a  visit  to  the  w«Mea«  «»  • 
guzzl ing  very  comfortabt v .  Mfi^  Maiorm  c  ^ 
the  king's  English.    Clack  was  the  aoid. 

*  I  forgot  to  tell  tbee  thai  every  oat  af  ;h' ,« 
had  his  bat  cocked  with  a  dbikbi  the  w^ 
sent  us  down  a  cargo  of  ribboa  aad 
occasion. 

'  Sir  Richard,  to  show  bis  seal  lot  tfe  Pr^^ 
religion,  is  at  the  expeiae  of  a  taf-hsir^  *-  * 
ball,  I  peeped  into  the  koaght's  p«ii  >»•<'■ 
saw  a  very  pretty  bevy  of  spiasler\.  M«  9i.  ' 
lict  was  amongit  them,  aad  awhled  is  s  i*-  ' 
dance  as  notably  as  the  beat  of  them. 

*  May  all  his  majesty's  liege  sal^irvt'  W«*  ^-^ 
well  as  his  good  people  of  this  his  aacica  ^ 
Adieu,* 


:*  1 
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N«  617.    MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  8, 1714. 


Torca  Mimnttantu  impUrunt  eomua  hombU, 
Kt  rt^um  vituto  enptU  ablaturn  ntperbo 
finsiarUf  eC  t^Mcen  ManatJUrtira  corymhia, 
£krion  ingtminiU:  rtparabilis  adsoruU  tcho. 

PEBSlUSi  8at,  i.  ver.  10^ 

Their  erooked  horns  the  Mlmallonlan  crew 
With  blttto  inspir'd  i  And  BawarU,  wbosleir 
The  (comful  calf,  wUh  tirord  ■dvanc'd  on  hi|^y 
Made  from  hie  neck  hi*  haughtv  head  to  fty. 
And  Mcenat,  when,  with  iTV-brldlea  boundi 
She  led  the  spotted  lynx,  then  Evlon  ning  around, 
Evion  from  woods  and  flooda  repairing  c«lio^  aound* 

DRYDEN. 


} 


Treke  are  two  extremes,  in  the  style  of  bmiMNir, 
one  of  which  eomltiB  in  the  lue  of  that  little  pert 
phraseolon^  which  I  toolc  notice  of  In  my  lait 
paper;  the  other  in* the  affectation  of  strained  and 
pompons  expmsionst  fetched  from  the  learned  lan- 
fTuages.  The  first  savours  too  mach  of  the  town  | 
the  other  of  the  college. 

As  nothing  illustrates  better  than  exaaiple»  I  shall 
here  present  my  reader  with  a  letter  of  pedantic 
humour,  which  was  written  by  a  young  gentleman 
of  the  university  to  bis  friend,  on  the  same  occap 
iioo,  and  from  the  same  place,  ai  the  lively  epistle 
published  in  my  last  Spectator  a 

'  DEAR  esuM  *, 
*  It  is  now  the  third  walcb  of  the  night,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  I  have  spent  round  a  capaciouB  bowl 
of  china,  filled  with  the  choicest  prodncts  of  both 
the  ladies.  I  was  placed  at  a  quadrangular  table, 
diametrically  opposito  lo  the  mace-bearer.  The 
visage  of  that  venerable  herald  was,  according  to 
custom,  most  gloriously  illuminated  on  this  joyful 
occasion.  The  mayor  and  aldermen,  those  pillars 
of  our  constitution,  began  to  totter ;  and  if  any 
one  at  the  board  could  have  so  far  articulated,  as 
to  have  demanded  intelligibly  a  reinforcement  of 
liquor,  the  n  hole  assembly  had  been  by  this  time 
extended  under  the  table. 

*  The  celebration  of  this  night^s  solemnity  was 
opened  by  the  obstreperous  joy  of  drnoimers,  who, 
with  their  parchment  thunder,  gave  a  signal  for  the 
appearance  of  the  mob  under  their  sevenU  classes 
and  denominations.  They  were  quickly  joined  by 
the  melodious  clank  of  marrowbone  and  cleaver, 
while  a  chorus  of  bells  filled  up  the  concert.  A 
pyramid  of  stack*faggots  cheered  4he  hearts  of  the 
populace  with  the  promise  of  a  blaze ;  the  guns 
had  no  sooner  uttered  the  prologue,  but  the  hea- 
vens were  brightened  with  artificial  meteors  and 
stars  of  our  own  making  i  and  all  the  High- 
street  lighted  up  from  one  end  to  another  with 
a  galaxy  of  candles.  We  collected  a  largess 
for  tbe  multitude,  who  tippled  eleemosynary  until 
they  grew  exceedingly  vociferous.  There  was  a 
pasteboard  pontiff,  with  a  little  swarthy  demon  at 
his  elbow,  who  by  his  diabolical  whispers  and  insi- 
nuations, tempted  his  holiness  into  the  fire,  and 
then  left  bim  to  shift  for  himself.  The  mobile  were 
very  sarcastic  with  their  clubs,  aad  gave  the  old 
gentleman  several  thumps  upon  his  triple  head- 
piece t.  Tom  Tyler*s  phiz  is  something  damaged 
by  the  fall  of  a  rocket,  which  hath  almost  spoUed 
the  gnomon  of  his  countenance.    The  mirth  of  the 

•  From  the  Armoric  chom  (to  live  t^tfebw),  one  that 
lodges  in  tbe  same  room. 

t  The  ti»ra,  or  triple  nittf . 


commons  grew  so  very  outrageons,  tliat  it  found 
work  for  oar  friend  of  the  quorum,  who,  by  the 
help  of  his  aimanuetisis,  took  down  all  their  names 
and  their  crimes,  with  a  destign  to  produce  his  ma- 
nuscript at  tbe  next  quarter  sessions,  6cc.  &c.  &c.' 

I  ihall  sul^in  to  the  foregoing  piece  of  a  letter 
the  following  copy  of  verses  translated  from  an 
Itolian  poet,  who  was  the  Cleveland  of  his  age, 
and  had  multitudes  of  admirers.  The  subject  is 
an  accident  that  happened  under  tbe  reign  of  Pope 
Leo,  when  a  fire-work,  that  had  been  prepared 
upon  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  began  to  play  before 
its  time,  being  kindled  by  a  flash  of  lightning. 
The  author  has  written  a  poem  in  the  same  kind  of 
style  ai  that  I  have  already  exemplified  in  prase. 
Every  line  in  it  is  a  riddle,  and  the  reader  must  be 
forced  to  consider  it  twice  or  thrice,  before  be  will 
know  that  the  Cynic*s  tenemeot  b  a  tub,  and  Bao* 
chuB*s  cast-coat  a  hogshead,  &c. 

*  *  Twas  night,  and  HeaT*n,  a  Cyclops  all  the  day. 
And  A^tts  now  did  countless  eyes  aisplay ) 
fat  erery  window  Rome  her  joy  declares, 
Ail  bright,  and  studded  witn  terrestrial  stark 
A  blazing  chain  of  lights  her  roofs  entwines, 
And  round  her  neck  the  mingled  lustre  shines: 
The  Cynlc^  rolhng  tenement  conspties, 
With  Bacchus  his  cast-coat  to  feed  the  fires. 

<  Hie  pile,  still  hie  with  undlacoTer'd  shows. 
The  Tuscan  pile  dia  last  its  freight  disckMc, 
Where  the  proud  tops  of  Rome's  new  JBtaa  ris^ 
Whence  giants  ssUy  and  Inradc  the  skies. 

'  Whilst  now  the  multitude  expect  the  time. 
And  their  tir*d  eyes  the  lotty  mountain  climb. 
As  thousand  iron  mouths  ttietr  voices  try. 
And  thunder  out  a  dreadful  harmony ; 
In  treble  notes  the  small  artillVy  plays. 
The  deep-mouth*d  cannon  belkms  In  the  bass, 
The  labTlng  pile  now  heaves,  and,  having  glvos 
•Proofs  of  its  travail,  sighs  in  flames  to  Heaven. 

'  The  ck>uds  envelop'd  lie«v*n  fhrni  human  sighli 
Qncoch'd  ev'ry  star,  and  put  out  ev'ry  lights 
Now  real  thunder  grumbles  in  the  skies, 
And  la  disdainful  murmurs  Rome  defies; 
Nor  doth  its  answer'd  challenge  Rome  decline; 
But,  whilst  both  parties  in  full  concert  Join, 
While  heav'n  and  earth  in  rival  peals  resound. 
The  doubtful  cracks  the  hearer's  sense  oonfoaad| 
Whether  the  claps  of  thunderbolts  they  hear. 
Or  else  the  bunt  of  cannon  wounds  their  car; 
Whether  clouds  rar'd  by  struf  ghng  metals  rent, 
Or  struggling  clouos  in  Roman  metals  pentt 
But  O,  my  Muse,  the  whole  adventure  tell. 
As  ev*ry  accident  in  order  fell. 

<  Tall  groves  of  trees  the  Hadrian  towlr  sunound, 
Fictitious  trees  with  paper  garlands  crown'd. 
These  know  no  spring  but  when  their  bodies  sprout 
In  fire,  and  shoot  theu*  gilded  blossoms  out; 
When  blazing  leaves  appear  above  their  bead, 
And  into  branching  flames  their  bodies  spread. 
WhilKt  real  thunder  splits  the  firmament. 

And  beav*n's  whole  rouf  in  one  vast  cleft  Is  rent, 

Tbe  tbree-fork*d  tongue  amidst  the  rapture  lolls. 

Then  drops,  and  on  the  airy  turret  falls. 

The  trees  now  kindle,  and  the  garland  bums, 

A  thousand  thunderbolts  fbr  one  retains ! 

Brigades  of  bumiog  archers  upward  fly, 

Bright  spears  and  shining  spearmen  mount  on  high, 

Flash  in  the  clouds,  and  glitter  in  the  sky. 

A  seven-fold  shield  of  spheres  doth  heaven  defend, 

And  back  again  the  blunted  weapons  send; 

Unwillingly  they  fall,  and,  dropping  down. 

Pour  out  their  souls,  their  salph*rous  souls,  and  gn>an. 

■  With  joy,  great  sir,  we  vlew'd  this  pompous  show, ) 
While  Heav'n,  that  sat  spectator  still  ttll  now,  V 

Itself  turn*d  actor,  proud  to  pleasure  you  ;  j 

*  These  verses  are  translated  from  the  lattu  ia  Strada^ 
Frolusiones  AeadcmicK^  ha,  and  are  an  ImlUtloo  originally 
of  the  style  and  manner  of  Camillo  Quemo,  tumamed  the 
Arch-|x>et,  who  was  poet  and  buflbon  to  Leo  X.  and  Uie 
common  butt  of  that  facetious  pontiff  and  his  courtiers.  Sec 
Bayle's  Dictionary,  art  Leo  X.  and  Seward's  Anecdulca, 
toL  iU.  edit  I79t.  p.  68. 
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And  »o  His  fit,  when  Leo*s  fires  apprar. 
That  Heav'n  itself  should  turn  an  eDgineeii 
That  Henv'n  itself  should  all  its  woudere  sbovr, 
And  orbH  abore  consent  with  orbs  below.' 


N«618.  WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,1714. 


'Neque  enim  concludere  versum 


DircrU  es<^»ntia:  ncqttt  titjuis  icribat,  vti  nos^ 
Sermoni  prapiora,  pules  hunc  me  poelam. 

IIOR.  Sat.  iv.  1.  i,  Tcr.  40. 

Tis  not  enough  the  memsur'd  feet  to  close ; 
Nor  will  you  give  a  poet's  name  to  those, 
Whose  humble  \'erse,  like  mine,  approaches  prove. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  Yoir  having,  in  \our  two  last  Spectators,  given 
the  town  a  coupte  of  remarkable  letters  in  very 
diflerent  styles,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  to 
you  some  remarks  npon  the  epistolary  way  of 
'writing  in  verse.  This  is  a  species  of  poetry  by 
itself,  and  has  not  (>o  much  as  been  hinted  at  in 
any  of  the  arts  of  poetry  that  have  ever  fallen 
Into  my  hands :  neither  has  it  in  any  a;;c,  or  in 
any  nation,  been  so  much  cultivated  as  the  other 
icveral  kinds  of  poesy.  A  man  of  genius  may,  if 
be  pleases,  write  letters  in  verse  upon  all  manner 
of  subjects  that  arc  capable  of  being  embellished 
with  wit  and  language,  and  may  render  them  new 
and  agreeable  by  giving  the  proper  turn  to  them. 
But,  in  speaking  at  present  of  epistolary  poetry, 
I  would  be  understood  to  mean  only  such  writings 
in  this  kind  as  have  been  in  use  among  the  ancients, 
and  have  been  copied  from  them  by  Fome  modems. 
These  maybe  reduced  into  two  clashes:  in  the  one 
I  shall  range  love-letters,  letters  of  friendship,  and 
letters  npon  mournfnl  occasions  :  in  the  other  I 
shall  place  such  epistles  in  verse  as  may  propcrfy 
be  called  familiar,  critical,  and  moral  $  to  which 
may  be  added  letters  of  mirth  and  humour.  Ovid 
for  the  first,  and  Horace  for  the  latter,  are  the  best 
originals  we  have  left. 

*  He,  that  is  ambitious  of  sncceeding  in  the  Ovi- 
dinn  way,  should  first  examine  his  heart  well,  and 
feel  whether  his  pasbions  (especially  those  of  the 
gentler  kind)  play  eas^  ;  hlvxe  it  is  rot  bis  wit, 
but  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  his  sentiments, 
that  i«  ill  aiTect  his  readers.  His  versification  like- 
wise should  be  soft,  and  all  his  numbers  flowing  and 
querulous. 

'  The  qualifications  requisite  for  writing  epistles, 
after  the  model  given  us  by  Horace,  are  of  a  qnite 
diflerent  nature.  He  that  would  excel  in  this  kind 
must  have  a  good  fnnd  of  strong  masculine  sense : 
to  this  there  must  be  joined  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  mankind,  together  with  an  tjisight  into  the  busi- 
ness  and  the  prevailing  hnmonn  of  the  age.  Our 
author  must  have  his  mind  well  seasoned  with  the 
finest  precepts  of  morality,  and  be  filled  with  nice 
reflections  npon  the  bright  and  the  dark  sides  of 
human  life ;  he  must  be  a  master  of  refined  rail- 
lery, and  understand  the  delicacies  as  well  as  the 
absurdities  of  conversation.  He  must  have  a  lively 
turn  of  wit,  with  an  easy  and  concise  manner  of 
expression :  every  thing  he  sa>s  must  be  in  a  free 
and  disengaged  manner,  f  Je  must  be  guilty  of  no- 
thing that  betrays  the  air  of  a  recluse,  but  appear 
a  man  of  the  world  throughout.  His  illustrations, 
bis  comparisons,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  images, 
must  be  drawn  from  common  life.  Strokes  of  sa- 
tire and  eriticisro,  as  well  as  panegyric,  judiciously 
tlirown  in  (and  as  it  were  by  the  by)  give  a  won- 
der fol  life  and  ornament  to  compositions  of  this 
kind.    But  let  our  poet,  while  be  writes  cpi&tles, 


though  never  so  familiar,  still  rcfibcr  t^  « 
writes  in  verse,  and  must  for  Chat  reaiea  tsw  i 
more  than  ordinary  care  not  to  fall  iiilo  ftme,  r 
a  vulgar  diction,  excepting  wbere  the  iiai0T4:. 
humour  of  the  tiling  does  necenarily  raqsirr  il  u 
this  point  Horace  hath  been  thoitgjbt  by  teaiecr.jrt 
to  be  sometimes  careless,  a*  well  as  too  ee|:l«*' 
of  bis  versification :  of  wbick  he  seeais  to  bstve  tm 
sensible  himself. 

'  All  I  have  to  add  is,  that  both  Ume  ■aao.-* 
of  writing  may  be  made  as  entertaining,  m  ik  : 
way,  as  any  other  fpecies  of  poetry,  if  v^i" 
taken  by  persons  duly  qualified:  sod  the  ^uir 
sort  may  be  managed  so  as  to  becasM  ia  a  per«iljs 
manner  Instractive.    I  am,  &c' 

I  shall  add  an  observation  or  two  to  the  rrsssrki 
of  my  ingenious  correspondent ;  and,  in  tke  tr  * 
place,  take  notice,  that  subjects  of  the  aso^t  »« - 
lime  nature  are  often  treated  in  the  eptstolar*  •«; 
with  advantage,  as  in  the  famous  epistle  of  Hnra.** 
to  Augustus,    llie  poet  surprises  us  with  his  po* 
and  seems  rather  betrayed  into  bii  subject  thas  '  • 
have  aimed  at  it  by  design.    He  appean,  lik^  m 
visit  of  a  king  Incognito,  with  a  mixture  of  fas. 
liarity  and  grandeur.   In  works  of  this  kiad,  ubr: 
the  dignity  of  the  subject  hurries  the  poet  int*  a*- 
scriptions  and   sentiments   seemiagly  uaprrari- 
tated,  by  a  sort  of  inspiralioo,  it  is  vaul  ft*r  lx> 
to  recollect  himself,  and  fall  back  graccfoU;  ix* 
the  natural  style  of  a  letter. 

I  might  here  mention  an  epistolary  poeui,  j^ . 
published  by  Mr.  Eusden,  on  the  king's  acc»r-v>i 
to  the  throne  %  wherein,  among  maay  other  m** 
^nd  beautiful  strokes  of  poetry,  his  reader  list 
see  this  rule  very  happily  observed. 


N*"  619.    FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  1^  17H. 


dura 


Exeret  impCfio,  et  ramtn  campejxejhmtn. 

VIRG.  Gcsrf.iL  vcr.>l 


Ejrert  a  rigorous  sv»;i 


And  lop  the  too  luxuriaot  boughs  awav. 

I  HAVE  often  thought  that  if  the  several  kftm 
which  are  written  to  me  under  the  chanctft  sf 
Spectator,  and   which  I  have  not  aade  b^  »f, 
were  published  in  a  volume,  they  wooM  not  be  i* 
unentertaining  collection  f.     The  variety  of  t'** 
subjects,  styles,  sentiments,  and  infomatioi»T*l^' 
are  transmitted  to  me,  would  lead  n  very  ranots 
or  very  idle,  reader,  insensibly  along  tbrsi^  • 
great  many  pages.     I  know   some  aotkors  *W 
would  pick  up  a  secret  history  out  of  ssdi  nJ'^ 
rials,  and  make  a  bookseller  an  aldennu  ki  V» 
copy  J,    1  shall  therefore  carefully  pie«i»e  i^ 
original  papers  in  a  room  set  apart  for  that  f^- 
pose,  to  the  end  that  they  may  l>e  of  Ktrtct  t« 
posterity;  but  shall  at  present  contest  mpAfwti 
owning  the  receipt  of  several  letters,  UiHv  en* 
to  my  bands,  the  authors  whefuof  are  iBpaiKs* 
for  an  answer. 

Charissa,  whose  letter  is  dated  fron  C«vA^ 
desires  to  be  eased  in  some  scruples  lektiig  ts  ^ 


•  A  letter  to  Mr.  Addison,  on  the  Kfog^ 
throne. 

•f  They  were  afterwards  published  (with  Slak'i  !•«*■ 
sloo)  by  Charles  Uilie,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1785^ 

t  We  suppose  this  to  have  beat  an  alto^Mi  is  W'* 
Barber,  who  had  been  a  bookseller,  was  at  lato  o^  » ^^ 
nan,  and  afterwards  l«rd  mayor  afLoodou. 
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skill  of  asCrolof^en.— *  Refemd  to  the  dumb  mao 
for  an  answer.* 

J.  C.  who  propows  a  love-casr,  as  he  calls  U,  to 
the  lovr-casoist,  is  hereby  desired  to  speak  of  it  to 
the  miDister  of  the  parish ;  it  being  a  case  of  con- 
science. 

The  poor  3fOuo|;  lady,  whose  letter  U  dated  Oc> 
toher  86,  who  complains  of  a  harsh  guardian,  and 
an  unkind  brother,  can  only  have  my  good  wishes, 
unless  she  p1ease<)  to  be  more  particular. 

The  petition  of  a  certain  gentleman,  whose  name 
I  have  foTEQt^  famous  for  renewing  the  curls  of  de- 
cayed periwigs,  is  referred  to  '  the  censor  of  small 
wares.' 

The  remonstrance  of  T.  C.  against  the  profana- 
tino  of  the  sabbath  by  barlM^rs,  shoe-cleaners, 
&c.  had  better  be  offered  to  '  the  society  of  re- 
formers.' 

A  learned  and  laborious  treatise  upon  the  art  of 
fencing,  *  returned  to  the  author.* 

To  the  gentleman  of  Oxford,  who  desires  me  to 
insert  a  copy  of  Latin  verges,  which  were  denied 
a  place  in  toe  university  book.  Answer :  Nonum 
prematur  in  annum. 

To  my  learned  correspondent  who  writes  against 
masters*  gowns,  and  poke  sleeves,  with  a  word  in 
defence  of  laiige  scarves.  Answer:  '  I  resolve  not 
to  raise  animotiitirs  amongst  the  clei^.* 

To  the  lady  who  writes  with  rage  against  one  of 
her  own  sex,  upon  the  account  of  party  warmth. 
Answer :  *  Is  not  the  lady  she  writes  against  reck- 
oned handsome?* 

I  de&ire  Tom  Trnelove  (who  sends  me  a  sonnet 
ipon  his  mistress,  with  a  desire  to  print  it  imme- 
diately) to  consider  that  it  is  long  since  I  was  io 
love. 

I  shall  answer  a  Tery  profonnd  letter  from  my 
»Id  friend  the  upholsterer,  who  is  still  inquisitive 
>vhether  the  king  of  Sweden  be  living  or  dead,  by 
nrhiipering  him  in  the  eur,  '  that  1  believe  be  is 
Uivt.* 

Let  Mr.  Dapperwit  consider, '  What  Is  that  long 
(ory  of  the  cuckoldom  to  me?* 

At  the  earnest  desire  of  Monimia*s  lover,  who  de^ 
tiares  himself  very  penitent,  he  Is  recorded  in  my 
>aper  by  the  name  of  '  The  faithful  Castalio.* 

The  petition  of  Charles  Cocksure,  which  the  pe- 
itioner  styles  very  reasonable, — *•  rejected.' 

The  memorial  of  Philander,  which  he  desires  may 
)e  dispatched  out  of  hand,  '  postponed.* 

I  de»ire  S.  R.  not  to  repeat  the  expression  *  under 
he  sun,*  so  often  in  his  next  letter. 

The  letter  of  P.  S.  who  desires  either  to  have  it 
printed  entire,  or  committed  to  the  flames.  '  Jf  ot 
o  be  printed  entire.* 


THE  ROTAt  PnOGRESS. 


N*  020.    MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  15,  1714. 

ffic  vir,  hie  eat,  tibi  quern  prpmitti  $ttpiu$  audi$, 

VIRO.  JEa.  VI.  ver.  791. 

Behold  the  promisM  chief! 

iAviNG  lately  presented  my  reader  with  a  copy 
if  verses  full  of  the  false  sublime,  I  shall  here 
ommunicate  to  him  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
rue :  though  it  bath  not  been  yet  published,  the 
udicious  reader  will  readily  discern  it  to  be  the 
I'ork  of  a  master ;  and  if  he  hath  read  that  noble 
)oem  On  the  Prospect  of  Peace,  be  will  not  be  at 
I  loss  to  guess  at  the  author*. 

•  TickcU.    See  N<  583,  aad  N?  sat. 


*  When  Brunswick  first  appearM,  each  honest  hearty 
Intent  oil  verse,  disdained  tbe  rules  nf  art; 

For  him  the  songslrrs,  in  unnieasur'd  ode^ 

Debas'd  A1ctd«5,  and  dethron'd  the  cods } 

In  golden  chains  the  kings  of  India  led. 

Or  rent  tbe  turban  from  the  Sultan's  head. 

One,  in  old  fablei,  and  the  pagan  strain 

With  nfoipbk  aiul  trituna,  waftn  bim  o'er  the  main  i 

Another  draws  fierce  Lucifer  in  arms. 

And  fills  th*  infrroal  regiop  with  alarms ; 

A  third  awakes  some  druid,  to  forvtcl 

Each  future  triumph,  fh>m  his  dreary  cell. 

Eaploded  faocics !  that  in  vain  deceive. 

While  the  mind  nauseates  what  she  can't  believe. 

My  muse  th'  expected  bero  shall  pursue 

From  dime  to  clime,  and  keep  him  still  in  view : 

His  shining  march  describe  in  faithful  lays, 

Content  to  paint  him,  nor  presiune  to  praue; 

Their  charmti,  if  charms  they  have,  the  trulb  supplies, 

And  firom  the  theme  uulabour'd  beauiies  rise. 

'  By  lunging  nations  for  tbe  throne  design'd, 
And  call'd  to  guard  tbe  rights  of  humankind ; 
With  secret  grief  his  godlike  soul  reptnesi, 
And  Britain's  crown  with  jovleas  lustre  shines. 
While  prav'nt  and  tears  bis  aeatin'd  progress  stay. 
And  crowds  of  mourners  choke  their  sov'reigu's  way. 
Not  so  he  march'd  when  hostile  squadrou»  stood 
Id  tcenca  of  death,  and  fir'd  his  generous  blood ; 
When  his  hot  courser  paw'd  th'  Hungarian  plain, 
And  adverse  legiooi  stood  the  shock  in  vain. 
His  flrontiers  past,  the  Belgian  bounds  he  views. 
And  cross  the  level  fields  bi-s  march  pursues. 
Here,  pleas'd  tbe  land  of  freedom  to  survey, 
He  gmtly  scorns  tbe  thirst  of  boundleu  iviay. 
O'er  tbe  thin  soil,  with  silent  joy,  be  spies 
Transplanted  woods,  and  borrow'rl  verdure  riiie ; 
Where  ev'ry  meadow  won  with  t>ll  and  blood. 
From  hangnty  tyrants,  and  the  raging  flo>* ), 
With  fruits  and  ilowert  tbe  careful  hind  Mipplies, 
And  clothes  tbe  marches  in  a  rich  di>'.-  ii»«:. 
Such  wealth  for  frugal  h^tuds  doth  Heaven  decre(» 
And  such  thy  gifts  celesiial  Liberty  ! 
Through  stately  towns,  and  many  a  fertile  plain. 
The  pomp  advances  to  the  neighbouring  main. 
Whole  nations  crowd  around  with  Joyful  cries. 
And  view  tbe  bero  with  insatiate  eyes. 

'  In  Haga's  towers  he  waits,  till  eastern  galas 
Pnmitioua  rise  to  swell  the  British  sails. 
HiUier  the  fame  of  England's  monarch  brings 
The  vows  and  firiendships  of  tbe  neigh b'rtng  klngi; 
Mature  in  wisdom,  bis  extensive  mind 
Takes  in  the  blended  Interests  of  mankind, 
Tbe  world's  great  patriot.    Calm  thy  anxious  braast. 
Secure  In  bim,  O  Europe,  take  thy  rest; 
Henceforth  thy  kingdoms  shall  remain  confin'd 
Bv  rocks  and  streams,  the  mounds  which  Heav'n  dekign'd  $ 
Tbe  Alps  their  new-made  monarch  shall  restrain. 
Nor  shall  thy  hills,  Pirene,  rise  in  vain. 

'  But  sea,  to  Britain's  Isle  the  squadron  stand. 
And  leave  the  sinking  towers  and  lesa'ning  hintL 
The  royal  bark  .bounds  o'er  the  floating  plain. 
Breaks  through  the  billows,  and  divides  tbe  main. 
O'er  the  vast  deep,  great  monarch,  dart  thine  eyes^ 
A  watary  prospect  bounded  by  the  skies  i 
Ten  thousand  vessels,  from  ten  thousand  shores 
Bring  gums  and  gold,  and  either  India's  stores, 
Behola  the  tributes  bast'ning  to  thy  throne. 
And  ice  tbe  wide  horizon  all  thy  own. 

<  Still  is  It  thiue;  tho*  now  the  cheerful  crew 
Hall  Albton's  cllfis  just  whitening  to  tbe  view. 
Before  the  wind  with  swelling  sails  they  ride, 
Till  Thames  receives  them  in  his  opening  tide. 
Tbe  monarch  heani  the  tbund'ring  peals  around 
From  trembling  woods  and  echoing  hllis  rebound. 
Nor  misses  yet,  amid  tbe  deaf'uing  train. 
The  roarings  of  the  hoarse  resounding  main. 

*  As  In  the  flood  he  sails,  fVom  either  side, 
He  views  his  kingdom  in  its  rural  pride; 

A  various  scene  the  wide-spread  landscape  yleldit 
O'er  rich  inclosurea  and  Ituuriant  fields: 
A  lowing  herd  each  fertile  pasture  fills. 
And  distant  flocks  stray  o'er  a  thousand  hills. 
Fair  Greenwich  hid  in  woods  with  new  deligh^ 
(Sbad^  above  shadr)  now  rises  to  tbe  sight : 
His  woods  ordaln'd  to  visit  every  shore, 
And  guard  the  island  which  they  grac'd  b«foff» 
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*  The  sun,  now  rolting  down  the  western  wzf, 
A  blue  of  fires,  renews  the  fading  dav$ 
UBDumberM  barks  the  regal  barge  enfold, 
JBrigbt'ning  the  twilight  with  its  bcuny  gold; 
liCfls  thick  the  finny  shoals,  a  countless  try, 
Before  the  whale  or  kingly  dolphin  lly : 

In  one  vast  vhout  he  seeks  the  crowded  strand^ 
And  in  a  peal  of  thunder  gains  the  land. 

'  Welcome,  great  stranger,  to  our  longing  eycs^ 
Qh  t  king  desirM,  adopted  Albion  cries, 
For  thee  the  east  breath'd  out  a  prosp*roas  breeze  | 
Bright  were  the  suns,  and.  gently  swell'd  the  seas. 
Thy  presence  did  each  doubtful  neact  oompoie. 
And  factions  wonderM  that  they  once  were  fees; 
That  joyful  day  they  lost  each  hMtlle  name. 
The  mme  thdr  aspect,  and  their  voice  the  sane. 

<  So  two  fair  twins,  whose  features  were  designed 
At  one  soft  moment  in  the  mother*s  mind. 

Show  each  the  other  with  reflected  gra<x, 
And  the  same  beauties  bloom  in  either  face ; 
The  puzzled  strangers  which  is  which  Inquire  ; 
Delusion  grateful  to  the  smiliug  sire. 

*  From  that  fair  hill*,  where  hoary  skges  boast 
To  name  the  stars,  and  count  the  heavenly  host. 
By  the  next  dawn  doth  great  Augusta  rise, 
Proud  town  I  the  noblest  scene  l^neatb  the  skies. 
O'er  Thames  her  thousand  spires  their  lusire  shed, 
And  a  vast  navy  hides  his  ample  bed— 

A  floating  forest !  From  the  distant  strand 
A  line  or  golden  cars  strikes  o*fer  the  land  * 
Britannia^  peers  in  pomp  and  rich  array, 
Before  their  king,  triumphant  lead  the  way. 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  gaudy  train, 
A  bright  procession,  shines  along  the  plain. 

<  So  haply  thro'  the  heav'n's  wide  paithleis  wayi 
A  comet  draws  a  long-extended  blaze ; 

From  east  to  west  bums  through  th'  ethereal  frame, 
And  half  heav*n'k  nonvez  glitters  with  the  flame. 

*  Horn  to  the  regal  towers  secuiely  brought, 
He  plans  Britannia^  glories  in  his  thought, 
Resumes  the  delegated  power  be  gave,    ' 
Rewards  the  faithful,  and  restores  the  brave. 
Whom  shall  the  Muse  fh>m  out  the  shining  throng 
Select,  to  heighten  and  adorn  her  song  *. 

Thee,  Halifax.    To thycapacious mind, 
O  man  approvM,  is  Britain^  wealth  consign*d. 
Her  coin  (while  Nassau  fought)  debas*d  and  rude,  . 
By  thee  in  beauty  and  in  truth  renew'd, 
An  arduous  work  I  again  thy  charge  we  see. 
And  thy  own  care  once  more  returns  to  thee. 
O !  formed  in  ev'ry  scene  to  awe  and  please, 
Mix  wit  with  pomp,  and  disnlty  with  ease  i 
Tho*  caird  to  shine  alofL  tnou  wilt  not  scorn 
To  smile  on  hearts  thyself  did  once  adorn; 
For  this  thy  najne  succeeding  time  shall  praise, 
And  envy  leas  thy  gaiter  than  thy  bays. 

*  The  muse,  if  fir'd  with  thy  enliv'bing  beams! 
Perhaps  shall  aim  at  nuMre  exalted  themes; 
Record  our  monarch  in  a  nobler  strain. 

And  sing  the  op'ning  wonders  of  his  reigns 
Bright  Carolina's  heavenly  beauties  trace. 
Her  valiant  conaort,  and  bis  blooming  race. 
A  train  of  kings  their  friiltfiil  love  supplies, 
A  glorious  scene  to  Albion's  nvish'd  eyes ; 
Who  sees  by  Brunswick's  hand  her  sceptre  sway'd. 
And  throuf^  his  line  firom  age  to  age  convey 'd.' 


*  Flamttead  House  on  Greenwich«hill 
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—  Poitquam  $e  Utrndne  puro 


JFIJra  poUs^  vidU  quanta  tub 
Nbttra  Hiea,  ruitque  tui  Imditria, 

LUCAN.  Lbu  vt!.l. 


Mew  to  the  bicrt  abode,  with  wonder  flU<i4 
The  stars  and  moving  planets  he  bcbddi 
Tlien,  looking  down  on  the  son's  fieeble  ny, 
Sorvey*d  our  dosky,  ^ot,  im|nrtfett  day. 
And  under  what  a  clood  of  night  we  lay  t 
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TsBfollowiog  tetter  havio|f  in  ft  some  otHcrvit^n 
out  of  the  common  road,  I  shall  make  U  the  m  ■ 
taioment  of  this  day. 

*  MR.  IPECTATOR, 

'  Thk  common  topics  against  tW  pride  of  w 
which  are  laboured  bjr  florid  and  dedaBit«7 
writers,  are  taken  f^rai  the  baseorss  of  feu  vnpn. 
the  imperfections  of  bis  nature,  or  the  ^hort  dira-r - 
of  those  goods  in  which  lie  makes  his  boosl.  ThM^ 
it  be  true  that  we  can  ha^e  nothing  la  as  that  ik<« 
to  raise  our  vanity,  yet  a  consciooaoeasof  ofrr%* 
merit  may  be  sometimes  laadable.  The  U* 
therefore  lieft  here :  we  are  apt  to  pride  mh^v* 
in  worthless,  or  periiaps  shamefol  magi;  naA  m 
the  other  hand  count  that  disgraoefid  whkl  i*  n- 
truest  glory. 

*  Hence  it  is  that  the  loven  of  praise  take  vr.:; 
measures  to  attain  it.  Would  a  vain  mas  cw«< 
his  own  heart,  he  would  find  that  if  ochm  if* 
his  weaknesses  as  well  as  be  himself  doth,  bt  cm»" 
BOt   have  the   impudence  to  expect  the  p^ 

esteem.  Pride  therefore  flows  from  want  of  n 
flection,  and  ignorance  of  oorseives.  Kaoalf^ 
and  humility  come  upon  us  together. 

*  The  proper  way  to  make  aa  cstiaale  ^  f 
selves,  is  to  consider  seriously  what  h  is  «f  of" 
or  despise  in  others.  A  man  who  baam  ftf  t' 
goods  of  fortune,  a  gay  dreas,  or  a  vm  inle, » 
generally  the  mark  of  ridicule.  We  oagst  tb^*^ 
fore  not  to  admire  in  oorseives  what  «c  are  <* 
ready  to  laugh  at  in  other  men. 

*  Much  less  c^  we  with  reason  pride  imr*-'*'^ 

in  those  thln^  which  at  some  time  of  our  Oir . ' 
shall  certainly  despise.  And  yet,  if  wc  viO ;  • 
ourselves  the  trouble  of  looking  backasH  s^ 
forward  on  the  several  changes  ubick  vr  k:i' 
already  undergone,  and  hefeafter  omrt  tr*. «' 
shall  find  that  the  greater  degrees  of  ev  kae*^^" 
and  wisdom  serve  only  to  show  as  oar  ova  i>^^- 
fections.  ^ 

*  As  we  rbe  from  childhood  to  yoatb,  vt  ^-^^ 
with  contempt  on  the  toys  and  tnflcs  nkn '. 
bearcs  have  hitherto  been  set  upon.  Wbec  ■'*  >' 
vance  to  manhood,  we  are  held  wise,  in  pnr*^  * 
to  our  shame  and  regret  fur  the  rashaok  as4  'V> 
vagance  of  youth.  Old  age  fills  us  wrtk  MR  ^< 

reflections  upon  a  life  raispent  in  the  f^t^'^  - 
anxious  wealth,  or  uncertain  boaonr.  A^r^'-^' 
to  this  gradation  of  thoogbl  in  tkU  life,  it  v  "* 
reasonably  supposed  that,  in  a  fulare  iW.  'f 
wisdom,  the  experience,  and  tbe  mtLtimsti*^ 
age,  will  be  looked  upon  by  a  sr^pafaie  t^  • 
much  the  same  light  as  an  ancient  bus  m*  "^ 
the  little  follies  and   toyings  of  iBiuii, 
pomps,  the  honoun,  the  policies,  aad  arfti  ^  *" 
tal  men,  will  be  tbomgbt  as  trifliag  *•  ^ 
horses,  mock  Imttlet,  or  any  other  sparfstia  >>* 
employ  all  the  conidi^  aad  itreflglh,  asi  ^ 
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00,  of  ntioiuU  betaip,  from  four  yean  old  to  nine 
r  ten. 

'  If  the  notioB  of  a  gradual  riie  in  beiogi  fcom 
le  meanest  to  the  most  high  be  not  a  Yain  imaip- 
liion,  it  is  not  improbable  that  an  angel  looks 
nwo  upon  a  man  as  a  man  doth  upon  a  creature 
fcich  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  rational  nature, 
y  the  same  rule,  if  I  may  indulge  my  fancy  in 
is  particular,  a  superior  brute  looks  with  a  kind 

*  pride  on  one  of  an  inferior  species.  If  they 
luld  reflect,  we  might  imagine,  from  the  gestures 
^  some  of  them,  that  they  think  themselves  ihe 
Tereigns  of  the  world,  and  that  all  things  were 
ade  for  them.  Such  a  thought  would  not  be  more 
isurd  in  brute  creatures  than  one  which  men  are 
)t  to  entertain,  namely,  that  all  the  stars  in  the 
mament  were  created  only  to  please  their  eyes 
id  amuse  (heir  imaginations.  Mr.  Dryden,  in  his 
ble  of  the  Cock  and  the  Fox,  makes  a  speech 
r  his  hero  the  cock,  which  is  a  pretty  instance  for 
is  purpose : 

**  Tben  tarning,  lald  to  Partlet,  '  Bee)  my  deer, 
How  IftTith  Datnre  batb  adora'd  the  year  j 
How  the  pale  primreae  and  the  violet  spiiogi 
And  birds  essay  their  throats.  disusM  to  ting : 
All  these  are  oars,  and  I  iritb  pleasure  see, 
Man  strutting  on  two  legs  and  aping  me." 

*  What  I  would  observe  from  the  whole  is  this. 
It  we  ought  to  TBlne  ourselves  upon  those  things 
ly  which  superior  beings  think  Talimble,  since 
It  is  thf  ^only  way  for  us  not  to  sink  in  our  own 
eem  hereafter. 


rf»  e99.    FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  19, 1714. 


IhUentis  wemita  vUa, 

HOR  Ep.  xvlii.  1. 1.  Tcr  109. 

A  safe  private  auiet,  which  betrays 

Itself  to  ease,  and  cheats  away  the  days. 

POOLY. 
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Snt.  SPECTATOR, 

Bf  a  former  speculation  yon  have  observed  that 
le  greatness  doth  not' consist  in  that  pomp  and 
ise  wherein  the  generality  of  mankind  are  apt 
place  it.  Yon  have  there  taken  notice  that  vir- 
!  in  obscurity  often  appears  more  illustrious  in 

eye  of  superior  beings,  than  all  that  passes  for 
indeur  and  magnificence  among  men. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  history  of  those 

0  have  borne  the  parts  of  kings,  statesmen,  or 
nmanders,  they  appear  to  us  stripped  of  those 
tside  ornaments  that  dazzled  their  contempora» 
s ;  and  we  regard  their  persons  as  greater  little 
proportion  to  the  eminence  of  their  virtues  or 
es.  The  wise  sayings,  generous  sentiments,  or 
interested  conduct  of  a  philosopher  under  mean  f 
cumstances  of  life,  set  him  higher  in  our  esteem 
n  the  mighty  potentates  of  the  earth,  when  we 
w  theoi  both  tnrough  the  long  prospect  of  many 
9.  Were  the  memoirs  of  an  obscure  man,  who 
bd  op  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature  and  according 
the  hiles  of  virtue,  to  be  laid  before  us,  we 
«ild  find  nothing  in  such  a  character  which  might 
:  set  him  on  a  level  with  men  of  the  highest  sta- 
ns.  The  foUowing  extract,  out  of  the  private 
;>ers  of  an  honest  country  gentleman,  will  set 
i  matter  in  a  clear  light.  Your  reader  will  per- 
is <M>nceive  a  greater  idea  of  him  from  these 
ions  done  in  secret,  and  without  a  witness,  than 
ttiose  which  have  drawn  upon  them  the  admini- 

1  of  multitudes.  . 


^  In  my  twenty-second  year  I  found  a  violent 
aifection  for  my  cousin  Charles's  wife  growing  upon 
me}  wherein  I  was  in  danger  of  succeeding,  if  I 
had  not  upon  that  account  begun  my  travels  into 
foreign  countries. 

••  A  little  after  my  return  to  England,  at  a  pri- 
vate meeting  with  my  uncle  Francis,  I  refused  the 
offer  of  his  estate,  and  prevailed  upon  him  not  to 
disinherit  his  son  Ned. 

''  Mem.  Never  to  tell  this  to  Ned,  lest  he  should 
think  hardly  of  h'ls  deceased  father  $  though  he  con- 
tinnes  to  speak  111  of  me  for  this  very  reason. 

"  Prevented  a  scandalous  law-suit  betwixt  my 
nephew  Harry  and  his  mother,  by  allowing  her 
underhand,  out  of  my  own  pocket,  so  much  money 
yearly  as  the  dispute  was  about. 

«  Procured  a  benefice  for  a  young  dhrioe,  who  is 
«ister*sson  to  the  good  man  who  Was  my  tutor,  and 
hath  been  dead  twenty  years. 

**  Gave  ten  pounds  to  poor  Mre. ,  my  friend 

H 's  widow, 

**  Mem.  To  retrench  one  dish  at  my  table,  until 
I  have  fetched  it  up  again. 

••  Mem.  To  repair  my  house  and  finish  my  gar- 
dens, in  order  to  employ  poor  people  after  harvest- 
time. 

••  Ordered  John  to  let  out  goodmao  D 's  sheep 

that  were  pounded  by  night ;  but  not  to  let  bis  fel* 
low  servants  know  it. 

"  Prevailed  upon  M.  T.  esq.  not  to  take  the  law 
of  the  farmer*s  son  for  shooting  a  partridge,  and  to 
give  him  his  gun  again. 

••  Paid  the  apothecary  for  curing  an  old  woman 
that  confessed  herself  a  witch. 

^  Gave  away  my  favourite  dog,  for  Uting  a  beg 

gar. 

^  Made  the  minister  of  the  parish  and  a  whig 
justice  of  one  mind,  by  putting  them  to  explain 
their  notions  to  one  another. 

•*  Mem.  To  turn  oil  Peter,  for  shooting  a  doe 
while  she  was  eating  acorns  out  of  his  hand. 

^  When  my  neighbour  John,  who  hath  often  in« 
jored  me,  comes  to  make  his  request  to-morrow : 

**  Mem.  1  have  forgiven  him. 

"  Laid  up  my  chariot,  and  sold  my  horses,  to  re- 
lieve the  poor  in  a  scarcity  of  com. 

^  In  the  same  year  remitted  to  my  tenants  a  fifth 
part  of  their  rent^. 

**  As  I  was  airing  to-day  I  fell  into  a  thought 
that  warmed  my  heart,  and  shall,  I  hope,  be  the 
better  for  it  as  long  as  I  live. 

••  Mem.  To  charge  my  son  in  private  to  erect  no 
monument  for  me;  but  not  to  put  this  in  my  last 
will.*' 
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K<'  ess.    MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  28, 1714. 

Aed  mihi  vel  telhis  opUm  prius  una  dthiacat, 
VU  pater  omnipotem  adigai  mcJhUmine  ad  umbrtu, 
PaUentes  umlrroM  Ertbi  nocUmque  pn^ndam^ 
Ante,  pu'dor,  guam  tcvioUm,  out  tua/um  re&otvam. 
JUe  meos,  pritmis  gui  mt  iibijuniUt  amortg 
AMuUt;  iile  habeeU  souum  servelgnc  atptUchro. 

VIRG.  Aq.  iv.  rer.  S^. 

But  first  let  vawning  earth  a  passage  rend, 
And  let  me  tbroagh  the  dark  abyss  descend  ; 

First  let  avenging  Jove,  with  flames  from  high,  i 

Drive  down  this  Dody  to  the  nether  sky,  V 

Condemn'd  with  ghosts  in  endless  night  to  lie ;  I 

Before  I  break  the  plighted  faith  I  gave;  i 

No ;  he  who  had  my  vows  shall  ever  have ;  > 

For  whom  I  loved  on  earth  I  worthip  in  the  grave.  ) 

DRYDEN. 

•  I  AM  obliged  to  my  friend,  the  love-casuist  *,  for  the 
following  curioiM  piece  of  antiquity,  which  1  shall 
communicate  to  the  public  in  bis  own  wordf. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  You  may  remember  that  f  lately  transmitted  to 
yon  an  account  of  an  ancient  custom  in  the  manors 
.of  £ast  and  West  Enborne,  in  the  county  of  Berks^ 
and  elsewhere  f .  **  If  a  customary  tenant  die,  the 
widow  shall  have  what  the  law  calls  her  free*bench, 
in  all  his  copyhold  lands,  dmn  sofa  et  aula  fueriif 
.  that  is,  while  she  lives  single  and  chaste;  bat  If  sha 
commits  incontinency  she  forfeits  her  estate;  yet 
if  she  will  come  into  the  coort  riding  backward 
upon  a  black  ram,  with  his  tail  in  her  hand,  and 
say  the  words  following,  the  steward  is  bound  by 
Ike  cnsiom  to  re-admit  her  to  her  frec^bencb. 

**  Here  I  am. 
Riding  upon  a  black  ram, 
Like  a  whore  as  I  am ; 
And  for  my  erttteum  crancum. 
Have  lost  my  bincum  banaun; 
And  for  my  tail's  game,  , 

Have  done  this  worldly  shune; 
Tbcrefim  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Steward,  kt  nc  have 
my  l^d  again." 

After  having  informed  you  that  my  Lord  Coke  ob- 
serves, that  this  is  the  most  frail  and  slippery  te- 
nure of  any  in  England,  1  shall  tell  you,  since  the 
writing  of  that  letter,  I  have,  according  to  my 
promise,  been  at  great  pains  in  searching  oat  the 
records  of  the  black  ram ;  and  have  at  last  met 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  court  b^ron,  held  in 
that  behalf,  for  ,the  space  of  a  whole  day.  The 
record  saitb,  that  a  strict  inqnisition  having  been 
made  into  the  right  of  the  tenanto  to  their  several 
estates,  by  a  crafty  old  steward,  he  found  that 
many  of  the  lands  of  the  manor  were,  by  default 
of  the  several  widows,  forfeited  to  the  lord,  and 
accordingly  would  have  entered  on  the  premises^ 
upon  which  the  good  women  demanded  the  **  bene- 
fit of  the  ram."  The  steward,  after  having  pe- 
nisdd  their  several  pleas,  aiyourned  the  court  to 
Bamaby.bright  {,  that  they  might  have  day  enonch 
before  them. 

*  The  coort  being  set,  and  filled  with  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  who  came  from  all  parts  to 
see  the  solemnity ;  the  first  who  entered  was  the 
widow  Frontly,  who  had  made  her  appearance  in 
the  last  year's  cavalcade.  The  raster,  observes, 
that,  finding  it  an  easy  pad-nm,  and  foreseeing 

•  «ec  Nos.  ^91, 608, 605, 6I4.  and  623. 
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I  June  11th  j  nearly  the  longfat  day  In  the  year. 


sbe  might  have  forfber  oecarieo  for  ii,  i»  w 
chased  it  of  the  steward. 

*  Mrs.  Sarah  Dainty,  refict  of  Hr.  J«b  Okr 
who  was  the  greatest  prade  io  the  ftnk  i^i 
next  id  the  procession.  She  at  ftni  nade  yv  - 1 
ficulty  of  taking  tbe  tail  in  ber  kssd;  u^  v.| 
observed,  in  pronouncing  the  form  of  poaar  | 
soften  the  two  most  emphatical  word?  ieio  ^^  ^ 
danewn :  but  the  steward  took  eve  (•  mak^  . 
speak  plain  English  before  he  noold  kt  lie  u^ 
her  land  again. 

*  The  third  widow  that  was  brooght  to  tk»««- 
1y  shame,  being  mounted  opoo  a  vieio^  nr. 
the  misfortune  to  be  thrown  by  him ;  tpvt  • 
she  hoped  to  be  excused  from  goioj;  ikrar 
rest  of  the  ceremony :  liat  the  steward,  brifT 
versed  in  the  law,  observed  very  wiadT  apt 
occasion,  that  the  breaking  of  the  rope  itr 
hinder  the  execution  of  the  criminal. 

'  The  fourth  lady  upon  record  was  d^  t •. 
Ogle,  a  famous  coquette,  who  bad  krpt  b 
score  young  fellows  off  aind  00  for  tbe  if  a 
two  years ;  but  having  been  aNire  kind  to  ^f  t 
ter  John,  she  was  introduced  with  the  hiA 
all  her  lovers  about  ber. 

'  Mrs.  Sable  appearing  in  her  weeds,  nkci » 
very  new  and  fmh,  and  of  tbe  sane  culw  > 
ber  whimsical  palfrey,  made  a  very  dccrai  Irr 
the  solemnity. 

'  Another,  who  had  been  soBasooed  tar-^H 
appearance,  was  excused  by  the  aiewarri,  1 
knowing  in  bis  heart  that  tbe  good  sqabf  W* 
had  qualified  her  for  tbe  ran. 

'  Mrs.  Quick,  having  notSring  to  objrtt  1^ 
the  indictment,  pleaded  ber  belly.    Bat  ii  «>.« 
memliered  that  she  made  tbe  same  fuo«!W  1 
before.    Upon  which  tbe  stewaid  nthm<ft 
she  might  so  contrive  it,  as  never  to  Jo  ik  •« 
of  the  manor. 

*  The  widow  Fidget,  being^cited  iat«  ce  ^ . 
sisted  that  she  had  done  no  more  aiare  (^  ^^ 
her  husband  than  what  dbe  used  to  do  ta  ^ 
time;  and  withal  desired  Mr.  SCewanJ  to  r« 
his  own  wife's  case  if  be  should  chaace  tt  i 
fore  ber. 

*  The  next  in  order  was  a  dowa^  ^  •  ' 
corpulent  make,  who  would  have  beta  rrf' 
not  findlpg  any  ram  that  was  able  lo  rjr.  r 
upon  whicb  the  stewanl  ooasanKd  kee  pr 
meat,  and  ordered  her  to  make  brr  etrj  ^ 
black  oz.  • 

'  The  widow  Mask  well,  a  woamwha  U 
lived  with  a  most  onbleiaMbed  chanctrf.  r» 
turned  off  her  old  chamberaaaid  ia  a  pet.  •* 
that  reveogefol  creature  brouthi  in  npsatar . 
ram  nine  times  tlie  same  day.  ~ 

*  Several  widows  of  tbe  neigfaboaiteai  ' 
brought  upon  their  trial,  showed  that  ikn  if  • 
hold  of  the  manor,  and  were  diKharH  **' ' 
ingly. 

'  A  pretty  young  creature  wkf  tkati  «V  r 
cession  came  amblii^  in  with  so  bewiiclMx*  * 
that  the  stewanl  was  observed  la  cait  a  ih^,-  - ' 
upon  ber,  and  married  ber  witfeia  a  mm^  • 
tbe  death  of  his  wife. 

'  N.  B.  Mrs.  Toocbwood  appeared,  anvd  : 
summons,  but  bad  nothing  laid  lo  her  ckwr:  *■ 
ing  lived  ^reproacbable  since  the  deoax'  *  - 
husband,  who  left  her  a  widow  la  ifcc  n'- ' 
year  of  her  age. 

•  laB,«B«^ 
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*  624^  WBDNE8DAT,  NOVEMBER  24, 1714. 

AucUre,  aique  tagam^ubeo  eompanere,  gut$fui§ 
Ambitioncmaia^  mu  argatti  ptUUi  mmort, 

Quisguis  iuxuria , 

HOR.  tot  lii.  1.  i.  rtT.  77. 

Sit  still,  and  hear,  those  whom  proud  tboaghts  do  swell, 
Those  that  look  pale  by  loving  coin  too  well ; 
Whom  luxury  osmipts. 

CREECH. 

4?fKi?rf>  is  divided  ioto  two  parts,  the  busy  and 
;  idle.  The  bosy  world  may  be  divided  into  the 
'tuous  and  the  vicious.  The  vicious  again  ioto 
e  covetous,  the  ambitious,  and  the  sensual.  The 
te  part  of  mankind  are  in  a  state  inferior  to  any 
e  of  these.  All  the  other  are  engaged  in  the 
irsait  of  happiness,  though  often  misplaced,  and 
e  therefore  more  likely  to  be  attentive  to  such 
sans  as  shall  be  proposed  to  them  for  that  end. 
le  idle,  who  are  neither  wise  for  this  world  nor 
e  next,  are  emphatically  called  by  Doctor  Tillot- 
Q  *■  fools  at  large.'  They  propose  to  theaiselvet 
>  end,  but  run  adrift  with  every  wind.  Advice 
erefore  would  be  but  thrown  away  upon  them, 
ice  they  would  scarce  take  the  pains  to  read  it. 
shall  not*  fatigue  any  of  thik  worthless  tribs  with 
loo^  harangue;  but  will  leave  them  with  this 
ort  saying  of  Plato,  that  '  labour  is  prefcrabla 

idleness,  as  brightness  to  rust.* 
The  pursuits  of  the  active  part  of  mankind 
e  either  in  the  paths  of  religion  and  virtue; 
\  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  roads  to  wealth, 
mours,  or  pleasure.  I  shall,  therefore,  compare 
e  punuits  of  avarice,  ambition,  and  sensual  de- 
;bt,  with  their  opposite  virtues;  and  shall  coo- 
ler which  of  these  principles  engages  men  in  a 
turse  of  the  greatest  labour,  suffering,  and  assi- 
lity.  Most  men,  in  their  cool  reasonings,  are 
illing  to  allow  that  a  courae  of  virtue  will  in  the 
id  be  rewarded  the  most  amply;  but  represent 
le  way  to  it  as  rugged  and  narrow.     If  therefore 

can  be  made  appear,  that  men  struggle  through 
(  many  troubles  to  be  miserable,  as  they  do  to  be 
ippy,  my  readers  may  perhaps  be  persuaded  to 
e  good  when  they  find  they  shall  lose  nothing  by 


First,  for  avarice.  The  miser  is  more  indostri- 
us  than  the  saint :  the  pains  of  getting,  the  fean 
f  losing,  and  the  inability  of  enjoying'  bis  wealth, 
ive  been  the  mark  of  satire  in  all  ages,  ^ere 
is  repentance  upon  his  neglect  of  a  good  bargain, 
is  sorrow  for  being  over-reached,  his  hope  of  im- 
rovtng  a  sum,  and  his  fear  of  falling  into  want, 
irected  to  their  proper  objects,  they  would  maka 
>  many  different  Christian  graces  and  virtues.  He 
iay  apply  to  himself  a  great  part  of  Saint  Paul's 
atalogue  of  sufierings.  '  in  journeying  often;  io 
erils  of  waten,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perilsamong 
ibe  brethren,  in  weariness  and  painfolnest,  io 
ratchinp  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastinp 
ften.' — At  how  much  less  expense  might  he  '  lay 
P  to  himself  treasures  in  heaven  V  Or,  if  1  may 
'>  this  place  be  allowed  to  add  the  saying  of  a 
rest  philosopher, be  may  'provide  such  possessions 
i  fear  neither  arms,  nor  men,  nor  Jove  himself.' 

In  the  second  place,  if  we  look  upon  the  toils  of 
fflbitioo  in  the  same  tight  as  we  have  considered 
bose  of  avarice,  we  shall  readily  own  that  far  lesi 
rouble  is  requisite  to  pL\n  lasting  glory  than  the 
>ower  and  reputation  of  a  few  years ;  or,  in  other 
rords,  we  may  with  more  ease  deserve  honour  than 
'btain  it.    The  ambitions  man  thoold  remember 


Cardinal  Woliey's  eompUliit,  *  Had  I  served  God 
with  the  same  application  wherewith  I  served  my 
king^  hi  woold  not  have  forsaken  me  in  my  old 
age.'  The  cardinal  here  softens  his  ambition  by 
thi;  specious  pretence  of  *  serving  his  king :'  where- 
as his  words,  in  the  proper  construction,  imply, 
that,  if  instead  of  being  acted  *  by  ambition  he 
had  been  acted  by  religion,  be  should  now  have  felt 
the  comforts  of  it,  when  the  whole  worid  turned 
its  back  upon  him. 

Thirdly,  let  us  compare  the  pains  of  the  sensoal 
with  those  of  the  virtuous,  and  see  which  are  hea> 
Tier  in  the  balance.  It  may  seem  strange,  at  the 
fint  view,  that  the  men  of  pleasure  sho^d  be  ad- 
vised to  change  their  course,  because  they  lead  a 
painful  life.  Yet  when  we  see  them  so  active  and 
vigilant  in  quest  of  delight ;  under  so  many  dis- 
quiets, and  the  sport  of  such  various  passions ;  let 
them  answer,  as  they  can,  if  the  pains  they  under- 
go do  not  outweigh  their  eqjoyraents.  The  in  A- 
deli  ties  on  the  one  part  between  the  two  sexes, 
and  the  caprices  on  the  oth^r,  the  debasement  of 
reason,  the  pangs  of  expectation,  the  disappoint- 
ments in  possession,  the  stings  of  remone,  the  va- 
nities and  vexations  attending  even  the  most  re- 
fined delights,  that  make  up  this  business  of  life,  ren- 
der it  so  silly  and  uncomfortable,  that  no  man  Is 
thought  wise  ontii  he  hath  got  over  it,  or  happy, 
but  in  proportion  as  h«  hath  cleared  himself  from 
it. 

The  sum  of  all  is  this.  Man  is  made  an  active 
being.  Whether  he  walks  in  the  paths  of  virtna 
or  vice  he  is  sore  to  meet  with  many  difficulties  to 
prove  his  patience  and  excite  his  industry.  The 
same,  if  not  greater  labour,  is  required  In  the 
service  of  vice  and  folly  as  of  virtne  and  wisdom ; 
and  be  hath  this  easy  choice  left  him,  whether, 
with  the  strength  be  is  master  of,  be  will  purchase 
happiness  or  repentance. 


N""  625.    FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  26, 1714. 


Dt  Untro  mtdtUOur  ungtU, 

HOR.  Od.vL  1.3.  vcr.31 

Love,  tsvm  her  tender  ycsra,  her  tboaghts  employ'd. 

Taa  love-casoist  f  hath  referred  to  me  the  follow- 
ing letter  of  queries,  with  his  answers  to  each 
question,  for  my  approbation.  I  have  according- 
ly considered  the  several  matters  therein  contained, 
and  hereby  confirm  and  ratify  his  answers,  and 
require  the  gentle  qoerist  to  conform  henelf  there- 
anto. 


*  Sim, 
'  1  WAS  thirteen  the  9th  of  November  last,  and 
must  now  begin  to  think  of  settling  myself  la  the 
worid,  and  so  I  would  humbly  b^  your  advice, 
what  I  must  do  with  Mr.  Fondle,  who  makes  his 
addresses  to  me.  He  b  a  very  pretty  man,  and 
hath  the  bUckeit  eyes  and  whitest  teeth  yon  ever 
saw.  Though  he  »  but  a  younger  brother,  he 
dresses  like  a  man  of  quality,  and  nobody  comes 
into  a  room  like  him.  I  know  he  hath  reftited 
great  offefs,  and  if  he  cannot  marry  me  be  will 
never  have  any  body  else.  But  my  father  hath 
forbid  him  the  house,  because  he  sent  me  a  copy 

•  For  actuated, 
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of  verses  (  for  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  wits  io 
town.  My  eldest  sister,  who  with  her  good  will 
Would  call  me  Miss  as  long  as  I  live,  mnst  be  mar- 
ried before  roe  they  say.  She  tells  them  that  Mr. 
Fondle  makes  a  fool  of  me,  and  will  spoil  the 
child,  as  she  calls  me,  like  a  confident  thing  as  she 
is.  In  short,  I  am  resolved  to  mnrry  Mr.  Fondle, 
if  it  be  but  to  spite  her.  But,  because  I  would 
do  nothing  that  is  imprudent,  I  beg  of  yon  to  give 
me  your  answers  to  some  questions  1  will  write 
down,  and  desire  you  to  get  them  printed  in  the 
Spectator,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  give 
such  advice,  as,  I  am  sure,  I  shall  follow. 

'  When  Mr.  Fondle  looks  upon  me  for  half  an 
hour  together,  and  calls  me  an  angel,  is  he  not  io 
love  r 

Answer,  "So, 

*  May  not  I  be  certain  he  will  be  a  kind  hus- 
band, that  has  promised  me  half  my  portion  in 

Sin-money,  and  to  keep  me  a  coach  and  six  in  the 
argain  V 
No. 

*  Whether  I,  who  have  been  acquainted  with 
him  this  whole  year  almost,  am  not  a  better  judge 
of  his  merit  than  my  father  and  mother,  who  never 
heard  him  talk  but  at  table  ?' 

No. 

*  Whether  I  am  not  old  enough  to  choose  for 
myself?' 

No. 

'  Whether  it  would  not  have  been  rude  in  me 
to  refuse  a  lock  of  bis  hair?*     * 

No. 

/Should  not  I  be  a  very  barbarous  creature  If 
I  did  not  pity  a  man  who  is  always  sighing  for  my 
«ake  ?'■  '  ' 

No. 

'  Whether  you  would  not  advise  me  to  mn  away 
^ith  th6  poor  man  ?* 

No. 

'  Whether  you  do  not  think,  that  if  I  will  not 
have  him,  be  will  drown  himself?' 

No. 

'  What  bhall  I  say  to  him  the  next  time  he  asks 
me  if  I  will  marry  him?' 

No. 

The  following  letter  requires  nether  introduction 
nor  answer. 

,     '  Ma    SPECTATOR, 

«  I  WONDER  that  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs, 

you  can  take  pleasure  in  writing  any  thing  but 

news ;  for,  io  a  Mord,  who  minds  any  thing  else  ? 

The  pleasure   of  increasing  in  knowlec^e,  and 

learning  something  new  every  hour  of  life,  is  the 

nobleit  entertainment  of  a  rational  creature.    I 

have  a  very  good  car  for  a  secret,  and  am  aa- 

turally  of  a  communicative   temper;   by  which 

means  1  am  capable  of  doing  you  great  services  in 

this  way.    In  order  io  make  myself  useful,  I  am 

early  in  the  anticbamber,  where  1  thrust  my  head 

into  the  thick  of  the  prepay  and  catch  the  news  at 

the  opening  of  the  door,  while  it  is  warm.    Some* 

times  I  stand  by  the  beef-eaten,  and  take  the  buz 

as  it  it  passes  by  me.    At  other  times  I  lay  my  ear 

clpse  to  (be  wall,  and  suck  in  many  a  valuable 

virhisper,  as  it  runs  in  a  straight  line  from  comer  to 

comer.    When  I  am  weary  with  standing,  1  repair 

to  one  of  the  neighbouring  coffee-hoiMe^  where  I 

sit  sometimes  for  a  whole  (Uy,  and  have  the  news 

as  it  comes  from  court  fresh  and  fresh.    In  short, 

sir,  I  spare  no  pains  to  know  how  the  world  goes. 

A  piece  of  news  loses  its  flavour  when  it  hath 


been  an  hour  in  the  air.    I  love,  if  I  nsi  ■  ^v 
to  have  it  fresh  from  the  tree;  a»4  tn  ottn 
my  friends  before  it  is  fadM.  Atxn^t$%  v.  - 
penses  in  coach-hire  nafc^  no  somU  article:  «« 
you  may  believe  when  I  mtmn  jv^^Xt 
away  from  coffee-boose  to  cofte-teae,  md  W 
stall  the  Evening  Post  by  two  hMin.  1Wt» 
certain  gentleman,  who  hath  given  ne  the iliy  t»- 
or  thrice,  and  hath  been  befonhaod  niik  »i 
Child's.    But  I  have  played  Ua  a  trick    lk> 

Curchased  a  pair  of  the  best  ooach^onn  1 1% 
oj  for  money,  and  now  let  him  oststnp  et 
can.    Once  more,  Mr.  SpecUtor,  let  ne  ad« « 
to  deal  in  news.    You  may  depend  upoa  r » 
sistance.    Bnt  I  mnst  break  off  abrvpUr,  u 
have  twenty  letters  to  write. 

'  YOurs,  In  hmte, 

*  Tse.  4fnfr«iiL 


N"  626.    MONDAY,  NOVEMBERS,  KU 


Duteique  utUmM  notilmU  UmOoi. 

OVia  llcl.L4.w3. 

ITitb  sweet  novelty  yoar  taate  ru  picm. 

EVSDBS, 

I  BAvc  seen  a  little  work  of  a  learsed  sisa  •■< 
sistibg  of  extemporary  specalatioiis,  whict  «*> 
their  birth  to  the  most  trifling  occsneKo  or .. 
His  usual  method  was,  to  write  down  so?  up- 
start of  thought  which  arose  in  his  amd  spc 
sight  of  any  odd  gestlcnlatlon  la  a  mao,  aa>  tm 
steal  mimicry  of  reason  in  a  bevt,  or  whsin-  # 
peared  remarkable  in  any  object  of  ihri»>« 
creation.  He  was  able  to  moraliie  opoa  t  « > 
box,  would  flourish  eloqnently  apoo  a  tacir  - 
pair  of  raffles,  and  draw  pmctical  hiferec^  rv 
a  full-bottomed  periwig.  This  I  thon^  k  ^ 
mention,  by  way  of  ezcose  for  my  fageata^^- 
respondent  who  hath  iotradoced  the  M'**  ■ 
letter  by  an  image  which,  I  wHI  begleaiei*-' 
him,  is  too  ridiculous  in  so  serioos  and  svk  . 
speculation. 

'  IJfH.  BPECTATOK, 

'  When  I  have  seen  yoang  pass  playisf  kcr«i«  ■ 
gambok,  and  with  a  thousand  antic  sloparip* 
her  own  gaiety  at  the  same  tiaie  thti  dv  •»* . 
mine,  while  the  old  grannum  hath  tet  bi  1 1 .  i 
most  exemplary  gravity,  unmoved  at  all  iki  pi*^ 
It  hath  made  me  reflect  whai  shosid  he^rk  *^'^- 
sion  of  humonrs  so  oppcisite  in  two  crawrv  '  - 
tween  whom  there  was  no  vtsihie  Mttmt  ^ 
that  of  age;  and  I  have  been  able  a>  m^<- 
into  nothing  else  but  the  force  of  novrltr. 

•  In  every  species  of  creacarcs,  ihow  •*»  t-* 
been  least  time  ia  the  worid  appev  bei  f^^ 
with  their  condition :  for,  besides  tksi  M  «  ^^ 
comer  the  world  hath  a  fre^haos  on  ittkat  «r4' 
the  ^eose  after  a  most  agreeable  wacoer.  •*< 
lltself,  unattended  with  any  neat  nridv  of  n- 
ments,  excites  a  sensation  of  pleaMrr;  W.  a  -" 
advances,  every  thing  seems  to  wither,  «r« 
are  disgusted  with  their  old  cMcfti&flBns,  •» 
existence  turns  flat  and  insipid.  We  «?  «*  ^ 
exemplified  in  mankind :  the  chaM,  let  bm  ^  ^ 
from  pain,  and  gmtified  ia  kb  chH«e  sf  c*^  * 
diverted  with  the  smallest  trifle.  !^ailis|M  ' 
the  mirth  of  the  boy  b«t  a  little  ptssMotM*" ' 
finement.  The  youth  mail  havo  asie  %'*J^  f^ 
sures  to  employ  his  tisae;  the  wm  bm iV  1^ 
of  an  active  life,  devoted  to  tte  Mnn  »f  «*^' 
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ambition;  and,  lasfly,  old  a^e,  haTing  lost  iw 
pacity  for  these  avocations,  becomes  its  owo  ifi- 
jportable  bartben.  This  variety  may  ia  part  bt 
:ouiited  for  by  the  vivacity  and  decay  of  tht 
rulties;  but  I  believe  is  chiefly  owing  to  this, 
It  the  longer  we  have  been  in  possession  of  be- 
;,  the  less  sensible  is  the  gust  we  have  of  it ;  and 
;  more  it  requires  of  adventitious  amusements  to 
teve  OS  from  the  satiety  and  weariness  it  brinp 
>ne  with  it. 

'  And  as  novelty  is  of  a  very  powerflil,  so  is  it  of 
mobt  extensive  influence.     Moralists  have  long 
ice  observed  it  to  be  the  source  of  admiration, 
)ich  lessens  in  proportion  to  our  familiarity  with 
jects,  and  upon  a  thorough  acquaintance  is  nt- 
rly  extinguished.    But  I  tbinlc  it  hath  not  been 
commonly  remarked,  that  all  the  other  passions 
!pend  considerably  on  the  same  circumstances, 
^bat  is  it  but  novelty  that  awakens  desire,  en- 
inces  delight,  kindles  anger,  provokes  envy,  in- 
tre«L-borror  ?    To  this  cause  we  must  ascribe  it, 
at  love  languishes  with  fruition,  and  fHendship 
lelf  is  recommended  by  intervals  of  absence: 
*nce  monsters,  by  use,  are  beheld  without  loath- 
ig,  and  the  most  en6hanting  beauty  without  rap- 
ire.    That  emotion  of  the  spirits,  in  which  passion 
rasists,   is  usually  the  eflfect  of  surprise,  and,  as 
>ng  as  it  continues,  heightens  the  agreeable  or 
isagreeable  qualities  of  its  object ;  but  as  thb  cmo* 
oo  ceases  (and  it  ceases  with  the  novelty)  things 
ppear  in  another  light,  and  afllecl  us  even  less  th^ 
light  be  expected  from  their  proper  energy,  for 
aving  moved  us  too  much  before. 
*  It  may  not  be  an  usele«  inquiry,  how  far  the 
>ve  of  novdtv  is  the  unavoidable  growth  of  na- 
ire,  and  in  what  respects  it  is  peculiarly  adapted 
9  the  present  state.    To  me  it  seems  impossible 
liat  a  reasonable  creature  should  rest  absolutely 
ifufied  in  any  acquisitions  whatever,  without  en- 
leavouriog  further ;  for,  after  its  highest  improve- 
aents,  the  mind  hath  an  idea  of  an  infinity  of 
hings  still  behind  worth  knowing,  to  the  know- 
edge  of  which  therefore  it  cannot  be  indifl'erent; 
a  by  climbing  up  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  wide 
)Iain  a  man  hath  his  prospect  enlafged,.and,  toge- 
her  with  that,  the  bounds  of  his  desires.    Upon 
his  account,  1  cannot  think  he  detracts  from  the 
itate  of  the  blessed,  who  conceives  them  to  be  per- 
^tually  employed  in  fresh  searches  into  iiature, 
ind  to  eternity  advancing  into  the  fathomless  depths 
)f  the  divine  perfections.    In  this  thought  there  is 
nothing  but  what  doth  honour  to  these  glorified  spi- 
rits, provided  still  it  be  reaiemt>ered,  that  their 
iesire  of  more  proceeds  not  from  their  disrelishing 
what  they  possess  i  and  the,  pleasure  of  a  new  en- 
ioyment  if  not  with  them  measured  by  its  novelty 
[which  ii  a  thing  merely  foreign  and  accidental) 
but  by  its  real  intrinsic  value.    After  an  acquaint- 
ance of  many  thousand  years  with  the  works^of 
God,  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  creation 
fills  them  with  the  same  pleasing  wonder  and  pro^ 
found  awe  which  Adam  felt  himself  seized  with  as 
be  first  opened  his  eyes  upon  this  glorious  scene. 
Truth  captivates  with  unborrowed  charms,  and 
whatever  hath  once  given  satisfaction  wilt  always 
do  it*    In  all  which  they  have  manifestly  the  ad- 
vaotage  of  us,  who  are  so  much  governed  by  sickly 
aod  changeable  appetites,  that  we  can  with  the 
greatest  coldacm  behold  the  stupendous  display  of 
Omnipotence,  and  be  in  transports  .at  the  puny 
cnays  of  humaa  skill  i  throw  aside  speculations  of 
the  sublimeit  nature  and  vastest  importance  into 
*«Be  obscure  corner  of  the  mind,  to  make  room 
for  new  notions  of  no  consequence  at  all    are 


even  tired  of  health,  beeaose  not  eollvened  with 
alternate  pain;  and  prefer  the  first  reading  of  an 
indifferent  author  to  the  second  or  third  perusal  of 
one  whose  merit  and  reputation  are  established* 

'  Our  being  thus  formed  serves  many  useful  ptti^ 
poses  in  the  present  stale.  It  contributes  not  a 
little  to  the  advancement  of  learning;  for,  as  Ci* 
cero  takes  notice,  that  which  makes  men  willing  .^ 
to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  philosophical  disquisi-  " 
tions,  is  not  so  much  the  greatness  of  objects  as 
their  novelty.  It  is  not  enough  that  there  is  field 
and  game  for  the  chase,  and  that  the  understand- 
ing is  prompted  with  a  restle ■  thirst  of  knowledge, 
eflectnally  to  rouse  the  soul,  sunk  into  the  state  of 
sloth  and  indolence;  it  is  also  necessary  that  there 
be  an  uncommon  pleasure  annexed  to  the  flist  ap* 
pearance  of  truth  in  the  mind.  This  pleasure  be- 
ing exquisite  for  the  time  it  lasts,  but  tranrient,  it 
hereby  comes  to  pass  that  the  mind  grow*  into  an 
indifl'erence  to  its  former  notions,  and  pawn  on 
after  new  dbcoveries,  in  hope  of  repeating  the  d^ 
light.  It  is  with  knowledge  as  with  wealth,  the 
pleasure  of  which  lies  more  in  making  endless  ad^ 
ditions  than  in  taking  a  review  of  our  old  store. 
There  are  some  inconveniences  that  follow  this 
temper,  if  not  guarded  against,  particularly  this^ 
that  through  a  too  great  eagerness  of  something 
new,  we  are  many  times  impatient  of  staying  louf 
enoi^  upon  a  question  that  requires  some  time  to 
resolve  it;  or,  which  is  worse,  persuade  oursdvet 
that  we  are  masten  of  the  subject  before  we  are 
so,  only  to  be  at  the  liberty  of  going  upon  a  fresh 
icent :  in  Mr.  Locke*s  words,  **  we  see  a  little,  pre* 
sume  a  great  deal,  and  so  jnn^  to  the  conclusion.** 

'  A  further  advantage  of  onr  inclination  for  no* 
velty,  as  at  present  circumstantiated,  is,  that  it 
annihilates  all  the  boasted  distinctions  among  man- 
kind. Look  not  up  with  envy  to  those  above  thee  I 
Sounding  titles,  stately  buildings,  fine  gardens,  gild* 
ed  chariots,  rich  equipages,  what  are  they  ?  They 
daszle  every  one  bnt  tkc  pomesior  t  to  him  that  U 
accustomed  to  them  they  are  cheap  and  regardless 
things :  they  supply  him  not  with  brighter  images*' 
or  more  sublime  satisfactions,  than  the  plain  man 
Boay  have,  whose  soiall  estate  may  just  enable  him 
to  support  the  charge  of  a  simple  unencumbered 
life.  «Ue  enters  heedless  into  his  rooms  of  state,  aa 
you  or  I  do  under  onr  poor  sheds.  The  noble  paint* 
ings  and  ccstly  furniture  are  lost  en  him ;  he  sees 
them  nott  as  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  by 
custom,  a  fabric,  infinitely  more  grand  and  finished, 
that  of  the  univene,  stands  unobserved  by  the  in- 
habitants,' and  the  everiasling  lamps  of  heaven  are 
lighted  uj*  In  vain,  for  any  notice  that  mortals  take 
of  them !  Thanks  to  indulgent  nature,  which  not 
only  placed  her  children  originally  upon  a  level, 
bnt  still,  by  the  strength  of  this  principle,  in  a 
great  measure  preserves  it,  in  spite  of  all  the  care 
of  man  to  iotradaoe  artificial  distinctions. 

*  To  add  no  mom— is  not  this  fondness  for  no- 
velty, which  makes  os  out  of  conceit  with  all  we 
already  have,  a  convincing  proof  of  a  future  state? 
Either  man  was  made  in  vain,  or  this  is  not  the 
only  wortd  he  was  made  for:  for  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  instance  af 'vanity  than  that  to  which  man  it 
liable,  to  be  deluded  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
with  fleeting  shadows  of  happiness.  Uis  pleasnrei^ 
and  those  not  considciable  neither,  die  in  the  pos- 
session^  aod  fresh  eigoymeatsdo  not  rise  fast  enough 
to<flU  up  half  his  life  iHth  sntisfactioo.  When  I 
see  persons  sick  of  themselves  any  longer  than  they 
are  called  away  by  something  that  is  of  force  to 
chain  down  the  present  thought;  when  I  see  them 
hurry  from  country  to  town,  and  then  from  the 
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town  back  a^io  into  the  conntry,  cmitimially  sbiflt- 
iog  postures,  and  placing  life  in  all  the  different 
lights  they  can  think  of;  ^  sarely,"  say  I  to  my- 
self, '*  life  is  vain,  and  the  man  beyond  expression 
stupid  or  pitgudiced,  who  from  the  vanity  of  life 
cannot  gather  that  he  is  designed  for  immorta* 
Uty  ♦." 

[OHOTE.] 


N*  627.    WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  1,  HU. 


Tantwn  inter  demat  vmbrota  caeunrinafagM 
AMtdut  veni^tUs  >M  Aec  incondita  sUu* 
Montibu*  et  sylvis  Uudiojactabat  inani. 

VIRG.  Eel.  I!,  ver.  5. 

He,  underneath  the  beechen  tbade  alone, 
Thus  to  the  wooda  and  mountains  made  his  moao. 

DRTDBN. 

The  following  account,  which  came  to  my  hands 
some  time  ago,  may  be  no  disagreeable  entertaiii- 
mcntto  such  of  my  readers  as  have  tender  hearts, 
and  nothing  to  do. 

*  MIU  BPBCTATOB, 

'  A  PRiEWD  of  mine  died  of  a  fever  last  week,  which 
he  caught  by  walking  too  late  In  a  dewy  evening 
amonipt  his  reapers.  I  must  infoim  you  that  his 
greatest  pleasure  was  in  husbandry  and  gardening. 
He  had  some  humours  which  seemed  inconsisteDt 
with  that  good  sense  he  was  othervv^ise  master  of. 
His  uneasiness  in  the  company  of  women  was 
very  remarkable  in  a  man  of  such  perfect  good 
breeding;  and  his  avoiding  one  particular  walk  In 
his  garden,  where  be  had  used  to  pass  the  greatest 
part  of  hit  time,  raised  abundance  of  idle  coiyec- 
ures  in  the  village  where  he  lived.  Upon  looking 
over  his  papers  we  found  out  the  reason,  which  be 
never  intimated  to  his  nearest  friends.  He  was,  it 
seems,  a  passionate  lover  in  his  youth,  of  which  a 
large  parcel  of  letters  he  left  behind  him  are  a 
witness.  I  send  yon  a  copy  of  the  last  he  ever 
wrote  upon  that  suhiect,  by  which  yon  will  find 
that  he  concoiled  the  true  name  of  his  mistress 
under  that  of  Zelioda. 

'*  A  Lowo  month's  abKOce  would  be  insupport* 
able  to  me,  if  the  busiDess  I  am  employed  in  were 
pot  for  the  service  of  my  Zdinda,  and  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  place  her  every  moment  in  my  mind. 
i  have  furnished  the  house  exactly  according  to 
your  fancy,  or,  if  you  please,  my  own;  for  I  have 
long  since  learned  to  like  nothing  bnt  wh^t  you  do. 
The  apartment  designed  for  your  use  is  so  exact  a 
copy  of  that  which  you  live  in,  that  I  often  think 
myself  In  your  house  when  1  step  into  it,  but  sigh 
when  1  find  it  without  its  proper  inhabitant.  Yon 
will  have  the  most  delicious  prospect  from  your 
closet-window  that  England  affords:  1  am  sure  I 
should  thiuk  it  so,  if  the  landscape  that  shows  such 
variety  did  not  at  the  same  time  suggest  to  me  the 
greatness  of  the  space  that  lies  between  us. 

**  The  gardens  are  .laid  out  very  beantifuUy;  I 
have  dressed  np  every  hedge  in  woodbines,  sprin- 
kled  bowers  and  arbours  in  every  comer,  and 
made  a  little  paradise  around  me;  yet  1  am  still 
like  the  first  man  in  his  soiitode,  bnt  half  blessed 
without  a  partner  in  my  happiness.  I  have  di- 
reeted  one  walk  to  be  made  for  two  penons,  where 

•  Dr.  Jobnion  tbooght  this  essay  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
In  the  English  Unguagc-Bosweirs  Uh  of  Johnson,  vol.  ii). 
|k  3'i.  dd  edit. 


I  promise  ten  thounad  satls&ctiooi  to  wi^J  • 
your  conversation.  I  already  take  b;  frnj^* 
torn  in  it,  and  have  worn  a  path  opoo  tkr  f^  •' 
this  little  alley,  while  I  soothed  njirtf  vu  *> 
thought  of  your  walking  by  my  side.  1  bn  ^ 
many  imaginary  discourses  with  yoa  ii  ikis  my 
ment;  and  when  I  have  been  weai^  fasitM!^  i* 
with  you  in  the  midst  of  a  row  of  jeaaifirv  '» 
many  expressions  of  joy  and  rapture  I  w  i&o« 
silent  conversations  have  made  ate  for  ^tmt '  -m 
the  talk  of  the  parish ;  but  a  oetgkbsinai  >«  ; 
fellow,  who  makes  love  to  the  fanaer't  4ai^" 
hath  found  me  out,  and  made  ny  csje  kooin : 
the  whole  neighboorbood. 

**  In  planting  of  the  fmit-treei,  I  ksie  m  '.- 
got  the  peach  yon  are  so  fond  of.  I  hare  mii  • 
walk  or  elms  along  the  river  side,  wU  'Mewt  ■ 
sow  all  the  place  about  with  covdipi,  «Ud  . 
hope  yon  will  like  as  well  as  that  I  have  kesri  • 
talk  of  by  your  father's  bouse  in  the  cowtri 

**  Oh !  Zellnda,  what  a  scheme  of  dell^  hv  t 
drawn  np  in  my  Imagination  I  >fkat  dsj^Rs 
do  I  indulge  myself  in !  When  will  tke  sii  vr^ 
be  at  an  eml,  that  lie  between  me  and  my  pnaK 
happiness  I 

^  How  could  yon  break  off  so  abnptlj  is  <*f 
last,  and  tell  me  yon  must  go  and  im  fir  ■* 
play?  If  you  loved  as  1  do,  you  wosld  iai : 
more  company  in  a  crowd  than  I  hafe  is  ai  • 
litnde. 

'  On  the  backof  this  letter  is  VTittei,  in  tkrta^ 
of  the  deceased,  the  following  piece  of  ^atm 

**  Mem.  Having  vraited  a  whole  veek  fsrs 
answer  to  this  letter,  1  hniried  to  town,  vhrrr  \ 
found  the  perfidious  creature  sMrried  to  m%  rw 
I  will  bear  It  as  becomes  a  man,  and  cadcsiw 
find  out  happiness  for  rayadf  in  that  Minwv 
which  I  had  iirepared  in  vain  for  a  fidse  d^nr 

fhl  woman." 

MaB.kt 
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XaJbUur  tt  labtiyT  in , 

iiOI.B|t^iLLl.ie4: 

It  rolls,  and  rolls,  and  will  for  ever  loQ. 
'  MR.  8PBCTATOR, 

'  Tbere  are  none  of  your  specalatiom  wkkk  pkur 
me  more  than  those  upon  iaflaitude  uA  ctfw^!* 
You  have  already  considered  that  panof  cirv^ 
which  is  past,  and  1  widi  yoa  would  |ivc"r-' 
thoughts  upon  that  which  is  to  co>k. 

*■  Your  readers  will  peibapi  receive  greatfi^ 
sure  from  this  view  of  etcnity  thai  tte  ^' 
since  we  have  every  one  of  ni  a  cosMfs  i?  '• 
which  is  to  come:  whereas  a  spec8latisB«t^ 
which  is  past  is  rather  curious  than  vad^ 

'  Berides,  we  can  easily  eooeeiveit  pfloMr'' 
successive  duration  never  to  have  an  cod;  ^^ 
as  you  have  justly  observed,  that  ctcmn  «»* 
never  had  a  beginning  is  altogether  \w9mf^ 
sible;  that  is,  we  can  conceive  an  eceful<<^'' 
which  may  be,  though  we  caaooC  an  cm*^  *^ 
tion  which  hath  been;  or.  If  laaywetkf*- 
sophical  terms,  we  may  apprehflsd  a  f^ 
tboti^  not  an  actual  eternity.  ^^ 

«  This  notion  of  a  ttknt  tunHijt  »*•"  •  * 

•  SceNoa.  565,  571,  5eo,apd9a 
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tfal  to  the  mind  of  man,  ia  an  muuiswerable  ai^- 
nt  that  he  is  a  being  designed  for  it  j  especially 
we  consider  that  be  is  capable  of  being  Tirtuons 
'  Ticioos  here:  that  he  hath  facnities  improvable 
»  all  eternity ;  and,  by  a  proper  or  wrong  en»- 
loyment  of  them,  may  be  happy  or  mismble 
ironghoot  that  infinite  duration.  Our  idea  indeed 
r  this  eternity  is  not  of  an  adequate  or  fixed  na> 
tre,  but  is  perpetually  growing  and  enlarging  it- 
?lf  toward  the  object,  which  is  too  big  for  homan 
>fflprehension.  As  we  are  now  In  the  beginnings 
r  existence,  so  shall  we  always  appear  to  ourselves 
)  if  we  were  for  ever  entering  upon  it.  After 
million  or  two  of  centuries,  some  considerable 
liu^F,  already  past,  may  slip  out  of  our  memory  t 
rbic*),  if  it  be  not  strengthened  in  a  wonderful 
^nner,  may  possibly  forget  that  ever  there  was  a 
in  or  planets;  and  yet,  notwithstandinic  the  long 
ICO  that  we  shall  then  have  run,  we  shall  still  fma* 
ine  ourselves  just  starting  from  the  goal,  and  find 
lo  proportion  between  that  space  which  we  iinow 
ad  a  beginning  and  what  we  are  sure  will  never 
ave  an  end. 

*  But  f  shall  leave  this  subject  to  your  manage- 
nent,  and  question  not  but  you  will  thrOw  it  into 
ucli  lights  as  shall  at  once  improve  and  entertain 
four  reader. 

*  I  have,  iocldsed,  sent  you  a  f  ranslation  *  of  the 
ipeech  of  Cato  on  this  occasion,  which  hath  acci- 
len tally  fallen  into  my  bands,  and  which,  for  con- 
ciseness, purity,  and  elegance  of  phrase,  cannot  be 
mffiriendy  admired. 

ACT  y.  scbub  i. 

CATO  colus,  &c. 

'  mc,  tic  te  habtrt  rem  neeeue  prorsua  ut, 
Ratione  vincU,  do  lubcnt  mantu,  Plaith 
Quid  enim  dedmet,  qute  dedUfrtutra  nihU, 
SJemittUU  intUatn  cuptdinem 
Naturm  t  Quonum  htee  duldt  expeUatUf  ; 
yUmqut  rum  esptemda  mdiorU  tUitF 
Quid  vuU  nbi  otiud,  itte  redeundi  in  nihil 
Horror,  tub  imi»  qutmqut  of^TU  pr^cordiit  f 
Cur  UrrUa  in  te  r^fktgU  anima,  eurtrtaUt 
jittonita,  ^otie»,mortenepereat,  timet  f 
Partieuia  nen^^aU  cuique  natcenli  indUa 
DioOiior  ;  qua  ear  put  incolens  agU  ; 
Hominique  tuecintt,  tua  est  teUmUat, 
^lemUasI  Olubrieum  nimit  aspid, 
Mixiumq^t  duici  g^udiMUnformidine  t 

*  Qua  demtgrahitur  alin  kine  in  corpora  t 
Qua  terra  ma*  incognita  f  Quit  orbit  novut 
Manet  ineoUndutf  Quanta  tril  muttUiot 
Hoc  inluenii  tpaiia  miki  quaqua  patent 
Immenta :  ted  caiiginota  nox  premit; 
Nee  luce  clara  milt  xnderi  tinguln, 
Figtndut  hie  pet ;  certa  ttaU  hoc  htKiemu ; 
Hi  quod  gubenut  wumtn  humanum  genut, 
(At,  quod  gubernet,  eue  clamant  omnia  J 
I'irtute  non  gaudere  certe  non  pctett  .• 
Nee  'ette  non  beata,  qua  gattdet,  potett. 
Sed  qua  beata  *ede  T   Quote  in  tempore  f 
Ilac  quanta  terra^  tola  ett  Catarit. 
Qufd  dubiut  tueret  animus  usque  adeo  ?  Brevi 
Uic  nodum  hie  omnem  erpediet.  Arma  en  induor. 

£En*l  manum  admovens. 
ht  uiramqut  partem  Jhota;  quaque  vim  inferant, 
£t  qua  propulfentf   Dexteru  intentat  necem; 
yUam  linitLra  :  vuinut  hue  dabii  manut ; 
Altera  medelam  vuinerit :  hie  ad  exitum 


•  "nu  WIS  done  hy  Mr.  (aflenrardft  Dr.)  Bland,  fbrmcrly 
head  matter  of  Eton  whool,  then  pnvoit  or  the  colteie  there, 
aad  deao  of  Durham. 

*  Cato  (tays  Dr.  Joboton)  was  translated  by  Salvini  into 
luliao,  and  acted  at  Florence;  and  by  tbe  Jetuiu  of  ft. 
Onier*s  Into  Latin,  and  played  by  their  poplta.  Of  this  vcr* 
Mon  a  copy  was  sent  to  Mr.  Adduon :  it  Is  to  be  wished  that 
It  oouUl  be  found,  Ibr  the  sake  of  comraring  their  version  of 
the  soliloquy  with  that  oL  Bland.'  Dr.  Johnson**  Lives  of 
Cnslisb  Poets,  vol.  U.  p.  941>  ^^o.  edit.  1794. 


Dtdueet,  ietm  tjmpltei;  k^ee  vetarU  morL 
Sepura  ridtt  anima  mucronit  jbuaos, 
^netquetirietoe,  interire  netcia. 
Extiti^uet  atat  ttdera  diuturrdor: 
Mjtate  tangueru  ipse  td  obeeuriuM 
EmitUtorbie9ntene$eenti,fubart 
Natmra  et  ipsa  tenUet  quondam  vUes 
jEiatitj  annit  ipsa  d^i^nt  gras^: 
At  tibi  Jueentut,  at  tibi  immortaUtat : 
TSbl  porta  eUvum  eat  vUa.   Perisnent  muium 
Etementa  scat  et  interibunt  ictibut. 
Tit  peramnfbit  tola  temper  intcgra, 
TVt  cuncta  rerum  quatta,  euncta  nmtfraga. 
Jam  portu  in  ipso  tuta,  eontemplabere. 
Compdg*  ruptOt  eorruerd  in  te  invleem, 
OrbetqtuJ^actit  ingertntur  orbibut; 
lUata  tu  tedebit  extra  Jiagmina,* 

ACT  V.    SCEMB  I. 

CATO  aUme,  ice. 

<  IT  must  be  so— Plato,  thou  reaion'st  well- 
Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  thto  fond  deiiire, 
This  longing  after  immortality  f 
Or  whence  tnia  secret  dread  and  Inward  horror. 
Of  MIlnK  into  nought?    Why  shrinks  tbe  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  l 
Tb  the  divinity  that  slim  within  us  i 
Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 
Eternity!  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought! 

*  Through  what  variety  of  untry'd  being, 
Thro'  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  past! 
The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  mei 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkoe»«,  re«t  upon  it. 
Here  will  I  hold.    If  there's  a  Power  above  us, 
(And  that  there  is  sU  Nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works)  he  muat  delight  in  virtue; 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  bappv. 
But  when,  or  where !— This  world  was  made  for  Caesar. 
I'm  weary  of  conjectures— This  must  end  them 

[Laying  hu  hand  on  hit  smord, 

'  Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd ;  my  death  and  life,   ' 
My  t»ane  and  antidote  are  both  before  me. 
This  in  a  moment  brines  me  to  an  end; 
But  this  infbnna  me  I  sliall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secur'd  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  aiid  defies  it*  p4>int. 
The  stars  shall  fade  awav,  the  sun  himself 
Gro'v  dim  with  age,  ana  nature  sink  in  vears; 
But  tbou  shalt  6ourish  in  immortal  youth. 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wrecks  of  nutter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds.' 
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Experiar  quid  eoncedatur  in  illot. 


Quorum  Ilaminia  tegilur  cinis.  a^que  LtUina. 

JUV.  SaLl.  ver.  170. 

Since  none  tbe  living  dare  implead. 

Arraign  them  la  the  persons  of  the  liead. 

DRYDEN. 

Nbxt  to  the  people  who  want  a  place,  there  are 
none  to  be  pitied  more  than  thme  who  are  soli- 
cited for  one.  A  plain  answer  with  a  denial  in 
it  is  looked  upon  as  pridr,  and  a  civil  answer  as 
a  promise. 

Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  pretensions 
of  people  upon  these  occasions*  Every  thing  a 
man  hath  suflTered,  whilst  hin  enemies  were  in jphiy, 
was  certainly  broof^lit  about  by  the  malice  of  the 
opposite  party.  A  bad  cause  wonld  not  have  been 
lost,  if  such  an  one  had  not  been  upon  the  bench; 
nor  a  profligate  youth  disinherited,  if  he  had  not 
got  drnnk  every  night  by  toasting  an  outed  ministry. 
I  remember  a  tory,  who,  having  been  fined  in  a 
(ourt  of  justice  for  a  prank  that  deserved  tbe  plU 
lory,  desired  npon  the  merit  of  it  to  be  made  a 
justiee  of  peace  when  his  friends  came  into  power ; 
and  shall  never  forget  a  whig  criminal,  who,  upon 
being  Indicted  for  a  rape,  lold  his  friends,  *•  Yoit 
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•ee  what  a  femn  stiffen  for  rticUnf^  to  his  princi- 

pld.* 

The  truth  bf  it  is,  the  sofferiiigs  of  a  man  io  A 
party  are  of  a  ?ery  doubtful  nature.  When  they 
are  such  as  have  promoted  a  good  cause,  and  fallen 
upon  a  man  undeservedly,  they  have  a  right  to  be 
heard  and  recompensed  ^beyond  any  other  preten- 
But  when  they  rise  out  of  rashness  or  indis- 


sions. 


cretton,  and  the  pursuit  of  such  measures  as  have 
rather  ruined  than  promoted  the  interest  they  aim 
at,  which  hath  always  been  the  case  of  many  great 
sufferers,  they  only  serve  to  recommend  them  to 
the  children  of  violence  or  folly. 

I  have  by  me  a  bundle  of  memorials  presented 
by  several  cavaliers  upon  the  restoration  of  Kiog 
Charles  II.  which  may  serve  as  so  many  instances 
to  our  present  purpose. 

Among  seveml  persons  and  pretensions  recorded 
by  my  author,  be  mentions  one  of  a  very  great 
estate,  who,  for  having  roasted  an  ox  whole,  and 
dbtribntcd  a  hogshead  upon  King  Charles's  birth- 
day, desired  to  be  provided  for  as  his  majesty  in 
his  great  wisdom  should  thiDlc  fit.. 

Another  put  io  to  be  Prince  Henry's  governor, 
for  having  dared  to  drink  his  health  in  the  wont 
of  times. 

A  third  petitioned  for  a  coloners  commission,  for 
baving  cursed  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  day  before  his 
death,  on  a  public  bowling-green. 

But  the  most  whimsical  petition  I  have  met  with 
is  that  of  B.  B.  esq.  >who  desired  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  for  having  cuclLolded  Sir  T.  W.  a  no- 
torious roundhead. 

There  is  likewise  the  petition  of  one  who,  having 
let  his  beard  crow  from  the  martyrdom  of  King 
Charles  the  Fint  until  the  restoration  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  desired  in  consideration  there- 
upon to  be  made  a  privy-counsellor. 

I  must  not  omit  a  memorial  setting  forth,  that 
the  memorialist  had,  with  great  dispatch,  carried  a 
letter  from  a  certain  lord  to  a  certain  lord,  where- 
in, as  it  afterwards  appeared,  measures  were  con- 
certed for  the  restoration,  and  without  which  he 
verily  believes  that  happy  revolution  had  never 
been  efilected  $  who  thereupon  humbly  prays  to  be 
made  postmaster^general. 

A  certain  gentleman,  who  seems  to  write  with  a 
great  deal  of  spirit,  and  uses  the  words  gallantry 
and  gentleman-like  very  often  in  his  petition,  begs 
that  (in  consideration  of  his  having  worn  bis  hat 
for  ten  yean  past  in  the  loyal  cavalitr-cock,  to  his 
great  danger  and  detriment)  he  ulay  be  made  a 
captain  of  the  guards. 

1  shall. close  my  account  of  this  collection  of  me- 
morials with  the  copy  of  one  petition  at  length, 
which  I  recommend  to  my  reader  at  a  very  falli- 
ble piece. 


divines,  with  btawn  and  minced  pio  s^  m% 
year's  day. 

*  That  your  said  humble  petUioBn  W'>  ^ 
five  times  imprisoned  in  five  sevoil  cQtT~f«  - 
for  having  been  a  ringleader  in  fire  dtlTm  u  r 
into  which  his  zeal  for  the  ro>aI  caae  iun>-4  k 
when  men  of  greater  estates  had  bm  tW  cvi-av 
to  rise. 

*  That  he  the  said  E.  H.  hath  had  lii  4k#^  ■.. 
four-and-twenty  boiing  matches  io  drCrscr  <- 1- 
migesty's  title;  and  that  he  rrcriffd  u^h  a  I « 
upon  the  head  at  a  bonfire  in  StntforHmpoo^t.- 
as  he  hath  been  never  the  better  for  fnm  Vm  <. 
to  thb. 

'  That  your  petitioner  hath  been  m  fv  frr.  ^^ 
proving  bis  fortune,  in  the  late  dmoablr  ttr. 
that  he  verily  believes,  and  hath  good  t^t*, 
imagine,  that  if  he  had  been  oiastrrofaontjtrir 
bad  infallibly  been  plundered  and  wqooifrr^ 

'  Your  petitioner,  in  consideratioa  of  Kp  s^ 
merits  and  sufferings,  humbly  reqacsd  thai  ^  v 
have  the  place  of  receiver  of  the  taxes,  catlrrw  - 
the  customs,  clerk  of  the  peace,  drput%-lirjinK 
or  whatsoever  else  he  shall  be  tboa|(kl  qnlis 
for.    And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pnj,  ii 
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*  The  Petition  •f  £.  J7.  Esf.  . 

'  BUMBLT  SHOVrBTE, 

'  That  your  petitioner's  father's  brother's  uncle. 
Colonel  W.  H.  lost  the  third  finger  of  his  leftJiand 
mt  EdgehiU  fight. 

'  That  your  petitioner,  notwithstanding  the  small- 
nesi  of  Ms  fortune  (be  being  a  younger  brother), 
always  kept  hospltaUty,and  drank  confusion  to  the 

roundheads  in  half  a  score  bumpen  every  Sanday  I  at  unaalniOHBly  agree  in  this  as  they  (6ai^  * 
io  the  year,  as  several  honest  gentlemen  (whose  I  all  other  parts  of  their  economy, 
names  are  onder-wrilten)  are  ready  to  testify.        |      *  I  know  there  are  not  wantim^ 

*  That  your  petitioner  b  remarluilile  in  hii  coun- 
try, for  Imving  dared  to  treat  Sir  P.  P.  a  cuned 

'      of  the  awcably  of 


Ftnf€U  liamdi 

HOIL01Ll.lfftt 

With  mute  fttteotioii  waiL 

Havtito  no  spare  time  to  write  way  tkiq^  <f  r> 
own,  or  to  correct  what  is  seat  me  by  otkn,  I  Ib« 
thought  fit  to  publish  the  followiBgktteii 

'sir,  •OiCMtf.iivifBitiS 

'  If  you  would  be  so  kind  to  me,  ai  ts  lOfCM 
that  satisfiKtion,  which  the  learMd  worU  mm  t^ 
ceive  in  reading  one  of  your  sperolatiBmi  ^  f  ^ 
lishing  this  endeavour,  yon  will  very  tud  liic 
and  improve  one,  wbo  has  the  boMaim  is  ^ 
that  he  may  be  admitted  into  the  Hsberi^ «« 
correspondents. 

'  I  have  often  wondered  to  bear  mtntif^ 
tiense  and  good-nature  profess  a  diriikr  Is  ^ 
when  at  the  same  time  tney  do  not  sen^  is  *^ 
that  it  has  the  moat  agreeable  and  isprsfiac  tfL 
ences  over  their  minds :  it  seems  to  ar  so  mtaf;* 
contradiction,  that  thoke  person  ^Mi  hnva 
indifierence  for  an  art  which  raiseiio  (keaatfi 
variety  of  sublime  pleasure*. 

*  However,  though  some  few,  by  Ifcri*  •«»  ' 
the  unreasonable  prejudices  of  othm,  ■*>  ^  kr. 
into  a  distaste  for  those  musical  sodetiAvte'  w 
erected  merely  for  entertsdomeot,  >«t  mr  1  ai' 
venture  to  say  that  no  one  can  have  the  kwt  n»« 
for  disaffection  to  that  solemn  kiad  of  cx»<* 
which  consists  of  the  praises  of  oar  Citsld^- 

*  Yon  have,  I  presnaie,  already  pRvfatf<  -^  * 
an  argument  upon  this  occasiOB,  whicfc  mme  i»  "^ 
have  snccessAilly  advanced  opon  a  msck  frft  . 
that  mnsical  sacrifice  and  adoraiioo  hBcii»" ' 
place  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  Ike  vM  ^f*"^ 
nations*  as  the  Grecians  and  Romaasof  tbr  pMi- 
the  Jews  and  Christiana  of  the  saori  •«*<*  * 


opinion  that  the  pompons  ktod  of  maiic  «^*  * 
use  in  foreign  churches,  is  the  most  exodk^i  * 
most  affects  oar  teoeas.    B^l  9mwinjd^' 
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df^ment  to  the  modeity  trbidi  k  observed  id  the 
luical  p«rt  of  our  devotions.  Methinks  there  is 
mething  very  laudable  in  the  custom  of  a  volao- 
ry  before  the  first  lenoo  i  by  this  tre  are  soppowd 
be  prepared  for  the  admission  of  those  divine 
hUu  which  we  are  shortly  to  receive.  We  are 
en  to  emit  all  worldly  regards  from  off  otir  hearts, 
1  tumults  within  are  then  becalmed,  and  there 
ottld  be  nothing  near  the  soul  but  peace  and 
HDquillky.  So  that  In  this  short  office  of  pnise 
e  Buui  is  raised  above  himself,  and  is  almost. lost 
ready  amidst  the  joys  of  futurity. 
'  I  have  heard  some  nice  observers  frequently 
•mmend  the  policy  of  onr  church  In  this  particu- 
r,  that  it  leads  us  on  by  such  easy  and  regular 
ethodu  that  we  are  perfectly  deceived  into  piety, 
^ben  the  spirits  begin  to  languish,  (as  they  too  often 
>  with  a  constant  series  of  petitions)  she  takes 
ire  to  allow  them  a  pious  respite,  a^d  relieves 
em  with  the  raptures  of  an  anthem.  Nor  can 
e  doubt  that  the  sublimest  poetry,  softened  in 
e  most  moving  strains  of  music,  can  never  fail  of 
imbling  or  exalting  the  soul  to  any  pitch  of  de- 
»tion.  Who  can  hear  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  of 
08ts  described  in  the  most  expressive  melody, 
Itbout  being  awed  into  a  veneration  ?  Or  who 
ui  hear  the  kind  and  endearing  attributes  of  a 
ercifol  father,  and  not  be  softened  into  love  to- 
ards  him  ? 

'  Ab  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  passions,  the 
isting  soft  or  noble  bints  into  the  soul,  is  the  na- 
ral  privilege  of  music  in  general,  so  more  parti- 
ilarly  of  that  kind  which  is  employed  at  the  al- 
ir.  Those  impressions  which  it  leaves  upon  the 
lirlts  are  aiore  deep  and  lasting,  as  the  grounds 
om  which  it  receives  its  authority  are  founded 
ore  upon  reason.  It  diffiMcs  a  calmness  all  around 
I,  it  makes  us  drop  all  those  vain  or  immodest 
longhts  which  would  be  an  hindrance  to  us  in  the 
erformaoce  of  that  great  duty  of  thanksgiving*, 
hicb,  as  we  are  infoffmcd  by  oar  Almighty  Bene- 
u:tor,  is  the  most  acceptable  return  which  can  be 
Ade  for  those  infinite  stores  of  blessings  which  he 
aily  condescends  to  pour  down  upon  hb  creatures, 
i^hen  we  make  use  of  this  pathotical  method  of 
Idressing  ourselves  to  him,  we  can  scarce  contain 
om  raptures  1  The  heart  is  warmed  with  a  lobli- 
lity  of  goodness  I  We  are  all  piety  and  all 
•ve  I 

'  How  do  the  blessed  spirits  rejoice  and  wonder 
I  behold  UBihinking  man  prostratiog  has  soul  to  his 
read  Soverei|pi  in  such  a  warmth  of  piety  as  they 
lemselves  might  not  be  ashamed  of  J 
'  I  shall  cime  thoMe  reflections  with  a  passage 
ikeo  out  oi  the  third  book  of  Milton*s  Paradise 
ost,  where  those  harmonious  hMOgi  afe  thus  nobly 
eacribcd : 


^  Then  cvmvnM  ag^in,  thctf  goMeo  barpt  they  tool^ 
Harpf  ever  tnn'd,  Uuit.  glittflring  hy  their  side, 
like  qvlvcri  bung,  and  with  preamble  sweet 
Of  charming  symphony  they  introduce 
The  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high: 
No  one  exempt,  no  voice  bjit  w«il  could  join 
Melodious  part~such  concord  is  in  beaven !" 


*  MR.  traCTATOR, 

The  town  cannot  be  unacquainted  that  In  divers 
ftrti  of  it  there  are  vociferous  sets  of  men  who  are 
tiled  Rattling  Clubs;  but  what  shocks  me  most  is, 

*  The  day  beCarc  this  paper  was  published,  a  proeUmatloB 
as  iisued  for  a  thanksipving  for  King  Ge9^*s  acfiNslan,  to 
«  obserred  January  30th. 


they  have  now  the  front  ia  invade  the  church,  and 
institute  those  societies  there,  as  a  clan  of  them 
have  in  late  times  done,  to  such  a  degree  of  low* 
lence  as  has  given  the  partition  where  they  reside 
in  a  church  near  one  of  the  city  gates^  the  deoo- 
minatioo.of  the  Rattling  Pew.  These  gay  fellows, 
from  humble  lay  professions,  set  op  for  critics 
without  any  tincture  of  letters  or  reading,  and 
have  the  vanity  to  think  they  can  lay  hold  of  some- 
thing from  the  parson  which  may  be  formed  into 
ridicule. 

'  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  the  gentlemen 
who  every  Sunday  have  the  hard  province  of  in- 
structing these  wretches  in  a  way  they  are  in  no 
present  disposition  to  take,  have  a  6xed  character 
for  learning  and  eloquence,  not  to  be  tainted  by 
the  weak  efforts  of  this  contemptible  part  of  their 
audiences.  Whether  the  pulpit  is  takefi  by  these 
gentlemen  or  any  strangers  their  friends,  the  way 
of  the  club  is  this :  if  any  sentiments  are  delivered 
too  sublime  for  their  conception ;  if  any  uncommon 
topic  is  entered  on,  or  one  in  use  new  modified 
with  the  finest  judgment  and  dexterity ;  or  any 
controverted  point  be  never  so  elegantly  handled : 
in  short,  whatever  surpasses  the  narrow  limits  of 
their  theology,  or  is  not  suited  to  their  taste,  they 
are  all  immediately  upon  the  watch,  fixing  their 
eyes  upon  each  other  with  as  much  warmth  as  onr 
gladiators  of  Hockley-tn-tbe-Hole,  and  waiting 
like  them  for  a  bit ;  if  one  touches,  all  take  fire, 
and  their  nodtiles  instantly  meet  in  the  centre  of 
the  pew ;  then,  as  by  beat  of  drum,  with  exact 
discipline,  they  rear  up  into  a  full  length  of  sta- 
ture, and  with  odd  looks  and  gesticulations  confer 
together  in  so  loud  and  clamorous  a  naanner,  con- 
tinued to  the  close  of  the  discourse,  and  during  the 
after'psalm,  as  is  not  to  be  silenced  but  by  tho 
bells.  Nor  does  this  suffice  them,  without  aiming 
to  propagate  their  noise  through  ?ll  the  church,  by 
signals  given  to  the  adjoining  seats,  where  others 
designed  for  this  fraternity  are  sometimes  placed 
upon  trial  to  receive  them. 

*  The  folly  as  well  as  rudeness  of  this  practice  b 
in  nothing  more  conspicuous  than  this,  that  all  that 
follows  in  the  sermon  is  lost;  for,  whenever  our 
sparks  take  alarm,  they  blaze  out  and  grow  so  tu- 
multuous that  no  after-explanation  can  avail,  it 
being  impossible  for  themselves  or  any  near  them 
to  give  an  account  thereof.  If  any  thing  really 
novel  b  advanced,  how  averse  soever  it  may  be  to 
their  way  of  thinking,  to  say  nothing  of  duty,  men 
of  less  levity  than  these  would  be  1«1  by  a  natural 
curiosity  to  bear  the  v^bole. 

*  Laughter,  where  things  sacred  are  transacted, 
is  far  less  pardonable  than  whining  at  a  conventicle; 
the  last  has  at  least  a  semblance  of  grace,  and  where 
the  affectation  is  unseen  may  possibly  imprint 
wholesome  lessons  on  the  sincere;  bat  the  first  ha§ 
no  excuse,  breaking  through  all  the  rules  of  order 
and  decency,  and  manifesting  a  remissness  of  mind 
in  those  important  matters  which  require  the  strict- 
est composure  and  steadiness  of  thought :  a  proof 
of  the  greatest  folly  in  the  world. 

*  I  shall  not  here  enter  upon  the  veneratioo  due 
to  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  the  reverence  owing 
the  minister,  or  the  respect  that  so  great  an  assembly 
as  a  whole  parish  ma>  justly  claim.  I  shall  only 
tell  them,  that,  as  the  Spanish  cobler,  to  reclaim  a 
profligate  son,  bid  him  have  some  regard  to  the 
oigoity  of  his  family,  so  they  as  gentlemeq  (for  wo 
citizens  assume  to  be  such  one  day  ia  a  week)  are 
bound  for  the  future  to  repent  of,  and  abstain  from, 
the  gross  abuses  here  Mtmio—d,  whereof  they  have 
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beeo  guilty  \n  contempt  of  hea?eii  and  earth, 
and  contranr  to  the  laws  in  this  case  made  and  pro- 
Tided. 

'  I  am,  SIR, 
'  Your  very  bumble  servant, 

•  a.  M.' 


K""  i»L   FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  1714. 


Simplex  munditiU- 


HOR.Od.T.  LI.  Ter.S. 

Cbarmt  neat  without  the  help  of  art. 

CREECH. 

I  HAD  occasion  to  go  a  few  miles  oat  of  town,8omc 
days  since,  in  a  stage  coach,  where  I  had  for  my 
fellow  travellers  a  dirty  beau,  and  a  pretty  young 
qualcer  woman.  Having  no  inclination  to  talk 
much  at  that  time,  I  placed  myself  bacliward, 
Withja  design  to  survey  them,  and  piclL  a  specula* 
tion  out  of  my  two  companions.  Their  different 
figures  Were  sufficient  of  themselves  to  draw  my 
attention.  The  gentleman  was  dressed  in  a  suit, 
the  gromid  whereof  had  been  black,  as  I  perceived 
from  some  few  spaces  that  had  es(:aped  the  pow- 
der, which  was  incorporated  with  the  greatest  part 
of  his  coat:  hu  periwig,  which  cost  no  small  sum*, 
was  after  so  slovenly  a  manner  cast  over  bis  shoul- 
ders, that  it  seemed  not  to  have  been  combed  since 
the  year  1712 ;  his  linen,  which  was  not  much  con- 
cealed, was  daubed  with  plain  Spanish  from  the 
chin  to  the  lowest  button  t  and  the  diamond  upon 
his  finger  (which  naturally  dreaded  the  water)  put 
me  In  mind  how  it  sparkled  amidst  the  rubbish  of 
the  mine  where  it  was  fint  discovered.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pretty  quaker  appeared  in  all  the 
elegance  of  cleanliness.  Not  a  speck  was  to  be 
found  upon  htf.  A  clear,  clean,  oval  face,  just 
edged  about  with  little  thin  plaits  of  the  purest 
cambric,  received  great  advantages  from  the  shade 
of  her  black  hood ;  as  did  the  whiteness  of  her 
arms  from  that  sober-coloured  stuff  In  which  she 
had  clothed  herself.  The  plainness  of  her  dress 
was  very  well  suited  •  to  the  simplicity  of  her 
phrases ;  all  which,  put  together,  though  they  could 
not  give  me  a  great  opinion  of  her  religion,  they 
did  of  her  innocence. 

This  adventure  occasioned  my  throwing  together 
a  few  hints  upon  cleanliness,  which  1  shall  consider 
as  one  of  the  half-virtues,  as  Aristotle  calls  them, 
and  shall  recommend  it  under  the  three  following 
heads ;  as  it  is  a  mark  of  politeness;  as  it  produces 
love  J  and  as  it  bears  analogy  to  purity  ofmind. 

First,  It  is  a  mark  of  politeness.  It  is  univer- 
sally agreed  upon,  that  no  one,  unadorned  with  thb 
virtue,  can  go  into  company  without  giving  a  mani- 
fest  offence.  The  easier  or  higher  any  one's  fortune 
is,  this  duty  rises  proportionably.  The  different 
nations  of  the  world  are  as  much  distinguished  by 
their  cleanliness  as  by  their  aru  and  sciences. 
The  more  any  country  Is  civilized,  the  more  they 
consult  thu  part  of  politeness.  We  need  but  com- 
pare our  ideas  of  a  female  Hottentot  and  an  Eng- 
lish beauty  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  hath 
been  advanced. 

In  the  next  place,  cleanliness  may  be  said  to  be 
the  foster-mother  of  love.  Beauty  indeed  most 
commonly  produces  that  passion  in  the  mind,  but 
cleanliness  preserves  it.  An  indifferent  face  and 
person,  kept  in  perpetual  neatness,  hath  won  many 

*  A  fine  wig  hi  these  dtyo  would  often  eott  40  fuincM. 
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a  heart  from  a  pretty  slattern.    Age  iaetf  t  ^ 
unamiable,  while  it  is  preserved  doa  sii  mm 
lied :  like  a  piece  of  metal  coortaatly  heftm^i 
and  bright,  we  look  on  it  with  oofc  plew  m\ 
on  a  new  vessel  that  »  cankered  with  rwL 

I  might  observe  further,  that  as  deastarans 
ders  us  agreeable  to  othen,  so  it  makei  mwt\ 
ourselves :  that  it  b  an  czcelleat  praemLTf  •I 
health ;  and  that  several  vices,  dertractive  b«s  ^ 
mind  and  body,  are  inconsiBtent  with  the  b^  | 
it  •.  But  these  ^flections  I  shall  leave  is  ih  r  | 
sure  of  my  readen,  and  shall  observe,  is  tk  &.i 
place,  that  it  bears  a  great  ando^  with  pv^  <! 
mind,  and  naturally  inspires  refianl  seatians  = 
pasions. 

We  find  from  experience,  that  thro^^ikf* 
valence  of  custom  the  most  viciom  sctwi  m 
their  horror  by  being  made  fisniUar  ta  sk  Oiar 
contrary,  those  who  live  in  the  neighbowtH 
good  examples,  fly  from  the  fint  appesnir^  • 
what  is  shocking.  It  fares  with  ■  mack  albr  j 
same  manner  as  our  ideas.  Our  senses  «kd  r 
the  inlets  to  all  the  images  conveyed  li>  ikr  s . 
can  only  transmit  the  impression  of  mdk  tfei«> 
usually  surround  them.  Sotbatpureudax?-. 
thoughts  are  naturally  loggotcd  to  the  ■«£ 
those  objects  chat  perpetnally  encanpsav 
they  are  beaotiful  and  elegant  in  their  kiad 

In  the  east,  where  the  warssth  of  Ike  i 
makes  deanllDess  more  immeduUdj  oecenn  tb 
in  colder  countries,  it  b  made  ooe  psn  of  '^ 
religion  :  the  Jewish  law,  and  the  lbka« 
which  in  some  things  copies  after  it,  b  AM  «^ 
bathings,  purifications,  and  other  riiei  of  tk*  w 
nature.  Though  there  is  the  ahovi  ■■iifitc*» 
nient  reason  to  be  assigned  for  tkcse  ceieBBiA 
the  chief  intention  undoubtedly  wai  to  tjpf* « 
ward  purity  and  cleanlinea  of  heart  hjfkat^ 
ward  washings.  We  read  sevcnl  iajasdioo  « 
this  kind  in  the  book  of  Denteroaosij,  vhMftr: 
firm  this  truth}  and  which  are  hat  illaKsssKrin 
by  saying  as  some  do,  that  they  were  onlj  inhaL^ 
for  convenience  in  the  desert,  which olkrv8eo»< 
not  have  been  habitable  for  so  maay  ytm. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  aitoq  aMl 
have  somewhere  read  in  an  accoant  sf  MslRmo 
superstitions. 

A  dervise  of  great  sanctity  «e  monat;  ^  * 
misfortune,  as  he  took  up  a  aytfal  csp  vkri «« 
consecrated  to  the  prophet,  to  let  it  6fi  spMik 
ground  and  dash  It  in  pieces.    Hii  m  c«"r » 
some  time  after,  be  stretched  oat  his  hssi »  ^ 
him,  as  his  manner  was  every  oMnng:  te  ^ 
youth  going  out  stumbled  over  the  dvoWi  mi 
broke  his  arm.    As  the  old  man  wandcRd  kobt 
events  a  cai»vaii  passed  by  in  ill  wajfrsa  Mfo. 
the  dervise  approached  it  to  beg  a  Mcaiai;  hi 
as  be  stroked  one  of  the  holy  ctaehk  he  nam 
a  kick  from  the  beast  thalsordy  brwcdba.  H> 
sorrow  and  amaxement  increand  tpss  koim. 
he  recollected  that,  through  hurry  aid  Indiu*^ 
he  had  that  mani^g  come  ahraad  withsslsA^ 
his  hsuids. 

*  Tbe  royml  todcty,  ta  1776^ 
that  fttnoiu  clroimniiTifBaor  G 
care  of  his  •blp'S  crew  m  their 


TdSeosnewto*^ 
imiisMe  piiip    ^  _ 


>s' 


good  order  and  other  Thtnei.  That 
suaded— that  such  men  as  he  en...  __  ^_^ 
cleaoly  than  they  were  dlspoied  to  herfih<a«Nw.^ 
at  tbciame  tlu«  more  sober,  owit  ardcrifr  mi  ^^ 
tlve  to  their  duty.' 
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EipUbo  numerum,  reddarque  tenebrU. 

VIBG.  Ka.  Ti.  ret.  545. 


— —  the  number  I'll  complete, 
Then  to  obMurity  well  plcas'd  retreat 

BE  love  of  symmetry  and  order,  which  is  natural 
» the  miod  of  mao,  betrays  him  sometimes  ioto 
*ry  whimsical  fancies.  '  This  noble  principle,* 
i^s  a  French  anther,  *  loves  to  amuse  itself  on  the 
est  trifling  occasions.  You  may  see  a  profound 
hilosopber,*  says  be,  '  walk  for  an  hour  together 
>  his  chaml>er,and  industriously  treading,  at  every 
ep,  upon  every  other  board  in  the  flooring, 
very  reader  wUl  recollect  several  instances  of 
lis  nature  without  my  assistance.  I  think  it  was 
r^orio  Leti,  who  had  published  as  many  books 
I  be  was  yean  old  *  ;  which  was  a  role  be  bad 
.id  dot«-n  and  punctually  observed  to  the  year  of 
s  death.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  thought  of  the  like 
iture  which  determined  Homer  himself  to  divide 
ich  of  bis  poems  into  as  many  books  as  there  are 
'tter9  in  the  Greek  alphabet  Herodotus  bas  in 
le  same  manner  adapted  his  books  to  the  number 
r  the  muses,  for  which  reason  many  a  learned 
lan  hath  wished  there  had  been  more  than  nine  of 
lat  sisterhood. 

Several  epic  poets  have  religiously  followed 
'irgil  at  to  the  number  of  h'ls  l>ooks;  and  even 
lilton  is  thought  by  many  to  have  changed  the 
umber  of  his  books  from  ten  to  twelve  for  no  other 
eason  ;  as  Cowley  tells  ns,  it  was  bis  design,  had 
e  finished  his  Davideis,  to  have  also  imitated  the 
Boeid  in  this  particular.  I  believe  every  one  will 
^ree  with  me  that  a  perfection  of  this  nature  hath 

0  foundation  in  reason;  and,  with  due  respect  to 
icse  great  names,  may  be  looked  upon  as  something 
rbimsical. 

I  mention  these  great  examples  in  defence  of  my 
ookseller,  who  occasioned  this  eighth  volume  of 
pectators,  because,  as  he  said,  he  thought  sevea  a 
cry  odd  number.  On  the  other  side  several  grave 
Batons  were  urged  on  this  important  subject ;  as, 

1  particular,  that  seven  was  the  precise  number  of 
ic  wise  men,  and  that  the  most  beautiful  constel- 
ition  in  tbe  heavens  was  composed  of  seven  stars, 
his  be  allowed  to  be  true,  but  still  insisted  that 
ivcn  was  an  odd  number:  suggesting  at  the  same 
me,  that  if  be  were  provided  with  a  sufli- 
lent  stock  of  leading  papers,  he  should  find 
riends  ready  enough  to  carry  on  the  work.  Hav- 
)g  by  this  means  got  his  vessel  launched  and  set 
Boat,  he  bath  committed  tbe  steerage  of  it,  from 
me  to  time«  to  such  as  he  thought  capable  of  con- 
tusing iL 

Tbe  close  of  this  volume,  which  tbe  town  may 
ow  expect  in  a  little  time,  may  poaibly  ascribe 
sch  sheet  to  its  proper  author  f. 

It  were  no  hard  task  to  continue  this  paper  a 

*  This  writer  used  to  boast  that  be  bad  been  the  author 
f  a  book  and  tbe  father  of  a  child  for  twenty  years  luc- 
ssively.  We  know  that  Dean  Swtft  counted  tbe  number 
r  »iepa  that  be  made  from  London  to  Ctiebea.  And  it  ii 
lid  and  demoostratcd  in  the  **  ParenUlia,**  that  Matthew 
fita  (Bishop  of  Ely)  walked  round  tht  earth  while  a  pri- 
mer in  tbe  Tower  of  London,  where  be  lay  near  eighteen 
ears. 

4  This  promise  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  ;  so  that  ns  to 
i»t  of  tne  papen  in  this  eighth  volume,  (having  no  slgnn- 
ires)  no  sattonctory  aecoant  can  be  given  of  the  penons  by 
horn  they  were  wrtttcu. 


considerable  time  longer  by  the  help  of  large  con- 
tributions sent  from  unknown  hands. 

I  cannot  give  the  town  a  better  opinion  of  tho 
Spectator's  correspondents  than  by  publishing  the 
following  letter,  with  a  very  fine  copy  of  venes 
upon  a  subject  perfectly  new. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR,  •  Dublin,  Nov.  30, 1714. 

*  You  lately  recommended  to  your  female  readers 
the  good  old  custom  of  their  grandmothers,  who 
used  to  lay  out  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  needle 
work.  I  entirely  agree  with  you  in  your  senti- 
ments, and  think  it  would  not  be  of  less  advan- 
tage to  themselves  and  their  posterity,  than  to  tbe 
reputation  of  many  of  their  good  neighbours,  if 
they  passed  many  of  tboke  hours  in  this  innocent 
entertainment  which  are  lojt  at  the  tea-table.  I 
would,  hotvevcr,  humbly  oiTer  to  your  consideration 
the  case  of  the  poetical  ladies  ;  who,  though  they 
may  be  willing  to  take  any  advice  given  them  by 
the  Spectator,  yet  cannot  m  easily  quit  their  pen 
and  ink  as  you  may  imagine.  Pray  allow  them, 
at  least  now  and  then,  to  indulge  themselves  in 
other  amusements  of  fancy  when  they  are  tired 
with  stooping  to  their  tapestry.  There  is  a  very 
particular  kind  of  work,  which  of  late  several 
ladies  here  in  our  kingdom  are  very  fond  of,  which 
seems  very  well  adapted  to  a  poetical  grniu& ;  it  is 
the  making  of  grottos.  1  know  a  lady  who  has  a 
very  beautiful  one,  cnnipo:>ed  by  herself;  nor  is 
there  one  shell  in  it  not  btuck  up  by  her  own  bands. 
I  here  send  you  a  poem  to  the  rair  architect,  which 
I  would  not  offer  to  hei self  until  I  knew  whether 
this  method  of  a  lady*s  passing  her  time  were  ap- 
proved of  by  the  British  Spectator;  which,  with 
the  poem,  I  submit  to  your  censure,  who  am, 
'  Your  constant  reader, 

*  and  humble  servant, 

•A,a.» 


TO  MRl. 


on  HCR  GROTTO. 


<*  A  Grotto  so  complete,  with  such  design. 

What  hands,  GalyiMo,  could  have  formM  but  thine  f 

Each  chcqucr'd  pebble,  and  each  shinipg  shell* 

So  well  proportioned,  and  disposM  so  well. 

Surprising  lustre  fkom  thy  thought  receive, 

Assuming  beauties  more  than  ns^Jre  gave. 

To  her  their  various  shapes  and  glossy  hue, 

Their  curious  symmetry  they  owe  to  you. 

Not  fhm*d  Ampbh>n's  lute,  whose  powerful  call         ) 

Made  willing  stones  dance  to  the  Theban  wall,  V 

In  more  harmonious  ranks  could  make  them  falL      3 

Not  eveuing  cloud  a  brighter  arch  can  show, 

Not  richer  colours  paint  the  heavenly  bow. 

**  Where  can  unpolisb*d  nature  boast  a  piece 
In  all  her  mossy  ceils  exact  as  thb  f 
At  the  gay  party-eolour'd  scene  we  start, 
For  chance  too  regular,  too  rude  Ibr  arL 

**  ChasmM  with  tbe  sight,  my  rsvlshM  breast  is  tlr^ 
With  hinU  like  those  which  ancient  bards  inspic'd» 
All  tbe  feign'd  tales  by  superstition  told. 
All  the  bright  train  of  fabled  nymphs  of^old, 
Th'  enthttf  iastic  Muse  believes  u%-  true, 
Thinks  the  spot  saoed,  and  its  genius  vou. 
Lost  in  wild  rapture  would  she  fain  disclose 
How  by  degrees  the  pleasing  wonder  rose ; 
Industrloujt  in  a  faithful  verse  to  trace 
The  various  beauties  of  tbe  lovely  place : 
And  while  she  keeps  the  glowing  work  in  view. 
Through  every  maze  thy  artful  band  punuc. 

**  C,  were  I  equal  tu  tbe  bold  design, 
Or  could  I  boast  such  happy  art  as  thine ! 
That  could  rude  sbrils  in  such  ^weet  order  place, 
Give  common  objects  «nch  uncommon  grace ! 
Like  them  my  well  chose  words  ih  every  line, 
As  sweetly  tcmperM  sltould  as  sweetly  shine. 
80  just  a  fancy  itbould  my  numbers  warm. 
Like  the  gay  piece  nhould  the  descripliou  charm, 
Then  witb  superior  strength  my  voice  I*d  raise. 
The  echoing  grotto  should  approve  my  lays, 
Pleas'd  to  reflect  the  well-sung  fomider*s  praise 
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N^eSS.  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  15, 1714. 

Omnia  prqftcto  cum  §t  a  eoelestibw  rebus  r^ret  ad  hu- 
manaa  excelnut  magnifietniius^uc  et  died  tt  $entUt. 

CICERO. 

The  contemplation  of  celestial  things  will  malte  a  man  both 
speak  and  think  more  sublimely  atid  magnificently  wbeo 
be  descends  to  human  affaire. 

The  following  discourse  is  printed  as  it  came  to 
m^  bands,  without  Tariation. 


Cambridge,  Dec.  11. 

*  It  was  a  very  common  inquiry  among  the  an- 
cients, why  the  number  of  excellent  oraton,  under 
all  the  encouragements  the  most  flourisiiing  states 
couU  give  them,  fell  so  far  short  of  the  number  of 
those  who  excelled  in  all  other  sciences.  A  friend 
of  mine  used  merrily  io  apply  to  this  case  an  ob- 
servation of  Herodotus,  who  says,  that  the  most 
useful  animals  are  the  most  fruitful  in  (heir  gene- 
ration ;  whereas  the  species  of  those  beasts  that 
are  fierce  and  mischievous  to  mankind  are  bnt 
scarcely  continued.  The  historian  instances  io  a 
hare,  which  always  either  breeds  or  brings  forth; 
and  a  lioness,  which  brings  forth  but  once,  and 
then  loses  all  power  of  conception.  But  leaving 
my  friend  to  his  mirth,  I  am  of  opinion  that  io 
these  latter  ages  we  have  greater  cause  of  complaint 
than  the  ancients  had.  And  since  that  solemn  fe»- 
tival  is  approaching  •,  which  calls  for  all  the  power 
of  oratory,  and  which  affords  as  noble  a  subject  for 
the  pulpit  as  any  revelation  has  taught  us,  the  de- 
sign of  this  paper  shall  be  to  show  that  our  modems 
have  greater  advantages  towards  true  and  solid 
eloquence  than  any  which  the  celebrated  speaken 
of  antiquity  enjoyed. 

'  The  first  great  and  substantial  difference  is,  that 
tiieir  common-places,  in  which  almost  the  whole 
force  of  amplification  consists,  were  drawn  from 
the  profit  or  honesty  of  the  action,  as  they  regarded 
only  this  present  state  of  duration.  But  Christi- 
anity,  as  it  exalts  morality  to  a  greater  perfeclion, 
as  It  brings  the  consideration  of  another  life  into 
the  question,  as  it  proposes  rewards  and  punish- 
meats  of  a  higher  nature  and  a  longer  continuance. 
IS  more  adapted  to  affect  the  minds  of  the  audience 
naturally  inclined  to  pursue  what  it  imagines  its 
greatest  interest  and  concern.  If  Pericles,  as 
Historians  report,  could  shake  the  firmest  resolutions 
of  his  hearers,  and  set  the  passions  of  all  Greece 
in  a  ferment,  when  the  present  welfare  of  his 
country,  or  the  fear  of  hostile  invasions,  was  the 
subject  I  what  may  be  expected  from  that  orator 
who  warns  bis  audience  against  those  evils  which 
have  no  remedy,  when  once  undergone,  either  from 
prudence  or  time  ?  As  much  greater  as  the  evils  in 
a  fiitmrestateare  (ban  these  at  present,  so  much 
!!L*^!  •?  \!*  ^®  perauasion  under  Christianity 
greater  than  those  which  mere  moral  considerations 
could  supply  us  with.  But  what  I  now  mention 
relates  only  to  the  power  of  moving  the  affections 
There  IS  another  part  of  eloquence  which  is  indeed 
its  masterpiece;  I  mean  the  marvellous,  or  sub. 
lime.  In  this  the  Christian  orator  has  the  advan- 
tap  beyond  contradiction.  Our  ideas  are  so  infi- 
Bitely  enlarged  by  revelation,  the  eye  of  reason 
has  so  Wide  a  prospect  into  eternity,  the  notions 

^;„«»  *^..'''*'  "^J^^y  and  refined,  and  the  ac 
counts  we  have  of  a  state  of  happlne-s  or  misery 
ao  clear  and  evident,  that  the  contemplation  of 

^ChrisUnask 


such  objects  will  give  oar  diteourw  a  ooUe  npv 

an  invincible  force,  beyond  the  power  of  at>w 

man  considentltn.    ToUy  reqairai  it  hit  psV 

orator  some  skill  io  the  nature  of  heafCBl5  W* 

because,  says  he,  his  mind  will  becone  ■«»  - 

tensive  auid  unconfined ;  and  when  he  dno% . 

treat  of   human  affairs,  he  will  both  tkak  g| 

write  in  a  more  exalted  and  mgaikfit  mmr 

For  the  same  reason  that  excdleat  man ««: 

have  recommended  tJie  study  of  those  pui  a 

glorious  masteries  which  reveiatiM  hm  difmn* 

to  us ;  to  which  the  noblest  porn  of  tUi  mm4 

the  world  are  as  much  inferior  us  the  mhn . 

less  excellent  than  its  Creator.    IV  vim  u 

most  knowing  among  the  healhrm  had  ffr>  ^ 

and  imperfect  notloits  of  a  fatveMMe.  Tin  « 

indeed  some  uncertain  hopes,  either  Rcehr^  : 

tradition,  or  gathered  by  reason,  thtt  Ihr  encd* 

of  virtuous  men  would  not  be  detersBued  k*  > 

separation  of  soul  and  body :  bat  tkfj  ^Aa » 

believed  a  future  state  of  panishsMntaadaMi 

or,  upon  the  same  account  that  Aprllo  p:^ 

Antigonus  with  one  side  only  towards  the  ipcrba 

that  the  loss  of  his  eye  vi^t  not  esst  i  Mn  i 

upon  the  whole  piece :  so  these  rcpffsrari  » 

condition  of  man  in  its  fairest  view,  mi  af^ 

voured  to  conceal  what  they  thought  w»  a  4c«» 

mity  to  hmuan  nature.     I  have  oftfs  sbwM 

that  whenever  the  above-mentioned  sfilor  j  •■ 

philosophical  discourses  is  led  by  his  if^^twew  • 

the  mention  of  immortality,  he  seeai  likr  m 

awaked  out  of  sleep;  roosed  and  alanwd  viA  * 

dignity  of  the  subject,  he  stretches  bw  iaspMs 

to  conceive  something  nncommoa,  sad,  mA  ')t 

greatness  of  his  thoughts,  casts,  as  it  were,  %pt 

round  the  sentence.    Uncertain  and  aasrttM  m  Ir 

was,  he  seems  fixed  with  the  ceoteaplatioD  d 

And  nothing  but  such  a  glorious  prospect  csoid  hr 

forced  so  great  a  lover  of  trath  as  he  ws  u  a 

clare  his  resolution  never  to  part  wMh  ha  pen*  « 

of  immortality,  thoc^  it  shoald  he  proved  t.  h 

an  erroneous  one.     But  had  he  lived  to  leeiiliu 

Christianity  has  brought  to  light,  haw  wmW  » 

have  lavished  out  all  the  force  of  eiafsrav  i 

those  noblest  contemplatioos  which  hnas  mm 

is  capable  of,  the  resurrectloa  and  the  ja4|a»« 

that  follows  it  t  How  bad  his  br««l  ^H%^ 

pleasure,  when  the  whole  compass  af  fawift  U* 

open  and  exposed  to  his  view !  How  woM b» 

gination  have  hurried  him  on  la  the  pwwii  ^  ^ 

myitteries  of  the  incarnation  t  Haw  woriikhs«r 

entered,  with  the  force  of  lightoiq^  iala  Ikr  sft« 

tions  of  his  hearers,  and  fixed  their  aUeshw,  a 

spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  corrvpt  aahsc  sp«s 

those  glorious  themei  which  hii  dsfscsot  taa 

painted  in  such  lively  and  lasfiag  calsan! 

*  This  advantage  Christians  have;  sad  s  •• 
With  no  small  pleasure  1  lately  met  wiA  s  ^ 
meat  of  Longinus,  which  is  proervcd,  S6  s  «**> 
monyof  that  critic's  jodgneot,  at  the  hegwait'' 
a  manuscript  of  the  New  Tesiameat  in  ifee^a- 
can  library.  After  that  author 
the  most  celebrated  orators 


.theGrvoBAh 

says,  *'addtothesePaBlof  TBna^thep0■^ 
an  opinion  not  yet  folly  proved.**  Aiahoi^^ 
he  condemns  the  Christian  rdlgioa ;  sad,  a  «i 
impartial  critic,  he  jodfes  aa  favaor  af  tk  r 
motor  and  preacher  of  It.  Ta  sse  it  jeeai  * 
the  latter  part  of  his  jodgMent  adds  fresiv^ 
to  his  opinion  of  St.  Paars  ahilicics,  itfer.  w¥' 
all  the  pr^udice  of  opinions  direotl) 
is  constrained  to  acknowledge  the 
apostle.  And  no  doobt  sach  as  Lae 
St.  Paul,  sach  he  appealed  !•  the 
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le  cowtriet  wbieb  be  YlsUed  snd  bleaed  witb 
le  doctrines  be  was  dmnely  comminioned  to 
jicb.  Sacred  story  gives  m,  in  one  circnnstmnce, 
ooviocing  proof  of  bis  eloquence,  wlien  tbe  men 
Lvstra  <aUcd  him  Mercury,  **  because  be  was 

chief  spealLer,"  and  woald  have  paid  divine 
rahip  to  him,  as  to  the  God  who  invented  and 
sided  over  eloqoence.  This  one  account  of  our 
Mtle  sets  his  character,  considered  as  an  or^ 

only,  above  all  tbe  celebrated  relations  of  the 
U  and  inflaence  of  DcmOBtbenes  and  his  con- 
iporaries.    Their  power  in  speaking  was  admir- 

bot still  it  was  thought  human:  their  eloqoence 
nned  and  ravished  the  hearers,  but  still  it  was 
nght  the  voice  of  man,  not  the  voice  of  God. 
bat  advantage  then  bad  St.  Paul  above  those  of 
9fce  or  Rome  ?  I  confess  I  can  aacrilie  this  ex- 
lence  to  nothing  but  the  power  of  the  doctrines 
delivered,  yrbich  may  have  still  tbe  same  infln- 
ee  on  bis  bearers;  which  have  still  the  power, 
en  preached  by  a  skilful  orator,  to  make  us 
!ak  out  in  tbe  same  .expressions  as  the  disciples 
10  met  oar  Savloar  in  toeir  way  to  Emmans  made 
f  of;  **  Did  not  oar  hearts  bom  within  us  when 
talked  to  us  by  the  way,  and  while  he  opened 
us  the  scriptures  ?**  I  may  be  thought  bold  In  my 
Igment  by  some,  but  I  must  aArm  that  no  one 
Iter  has  left  m  so  visible  marks  and  footsteps 
his  eloquence  as  onr  apostle.  It  may  perhaps 
wondered  at  that.  In  his  reasonings  upon  idola- 

at  Athens,  where  eloqoence  was  bom  and  ilou- 
lied,  be  confines  himself  to  strict  argument  only ; 
t  my  reader  may  remember  what  many  aathors 
the  best  credit  have  assured  us,  that  alt  attempts 
M  the  affections  and  strokes  of  oratory  were 
prernly  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  that  covntry  in 
irts  of  judicature.  His  want  of  eloquence 
Tefore  here  vrat  the  effect  of  his  exact  confor- 
ty  to  tbe  laws ;  but  his  discourse  00  the  resurrec-  |  peror  having  represented  all  the  Roman  emperoriy 


ous.  The  finset  works  of  invention  and  imagli 
tion  are  of  very  little  weight  when  put  in  the  ba- 
lance witb  what  refines  and  exalts  tha  rational 
mind.  Looginns  excuses  Homer  very  handsomely, 
when  he  says  the  poet  made  his  gods  like  men,  that 
he  might  make  bis  men  appear  like  the  gods.  BnC 
it  must  be  allowed  that  severel  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  acted  as  Cicero  wishes  Homer  had 
done :  they  endeavoured  rather  to  make  men  like 
gods  than  gods  like  men. 

According  to  this  general  maxim  in  philosophy, 
some  of  them  have  endeavoured  to  place  men  m 
such  a  state  of  pleasure,  or  indolence  at  least,  at 
they  vainly  imagined  tbe  happiness  of  the  Supreme 
Being  to  consist  in.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
virtupos  sect  of  philosophers  have  created  a  chi- 
merical wise  man,  whom  they  made  exempt  from 
passions  and  pain,  and  thought  it  enough  to  pr»> 
ooonce  him  all-sufficient. 

This  last  character,  when  divested  of  the  glare 
of  human  philosophy  that  surrounds  it,  signifies  no 
more  than  that  a  good  and  wise  man  should  so  arm 
himself  with  patience,  as  not  to  yield  tamely  to 
the  violence  of  passion  and  pain ;  that  he  should 
leara  so  to  suppress  and  contract  bn  desires  as  to 
have  few  wants}  and  that  he  should  cherish  so 
many  virtues  in  his  soul  as  to  have  a  perpetnal 
source  of  pleasure  in  himself. 

The  Christian  religion  requires  that,  after  hav- 
ing framed  the  best  idea  we  are  able  of  the  divine 
nature,  it  should  be  our  next  care  to  conform  our- 
selves to  it  as  far  as  our  imperfections  will  permit. 
I  might  mention  several  passages  in  the  sacred 
writings  on  this  head,  to  which  I  might  add  many 
maxims  and  wise  sayings  of  moral  authon  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

1  shall  only  instance  a  remarkable  passage,  to 
!  this  purpose,  out  of  Julian's  Cmsars  *.    That 


n  to  the  Coriothians,  his  harangue  before  Agrip- 
opon  h»  own  convenioo,  and  the  necessity  of 
U  of  others,  are  truly  great,  and  may  serve  as  full 
am  pies  to  those  excellent  rules  for  the  sublime, 
>icb  the  best  of  critics  has  left  us.  The  sum  of 
this  discourse  is,  that  our  clergy  have  00  further 
look  for  an  example  of  the  perfection  they  may 
rive  at  than  to  St.  Paul^  hnraagoes ;  that  when 
,  under  the  want  of  several  advantages  of  na^ 
v,  as  he  himself  telb  us,  was  heard,  admired, 
d  made  a  standard  to  succeeding  ages  by  the 
It  judges  of  a  different  persuasion  in  religion ;  I 
f  our  clergy  may  leara  that,  however  instractivo 
;ir  sermons  are,  they  are  capable  of  receiving  a 
eat  addition ;  which  8L  Paul  has  given  them  a 
ble  example  of,  and  the  Christian  religloo  has 
rnished  them  with  certain  means  of  attaining  to.' 

[dr.  fbarce,  afterwards  Bp.  of  Rochester.] 
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rbe  fewer  oar  tvsntf,  tbe  ncticr  we  fcwmble  the  gods. 

was  tbe  common  boost  of  the  heathen  philoso- 
ers  that,  by  the  eflkacy  of  their  several  doe* 
ncs,  they  made  human  natofe  resemble  the  di- 
le.  How  nmch  mb token  soever  they  might  be  in 
i  several  means  they  proposed  for  this  end,  it 
at  be  ovrned  that  the  design  was  great  and  glori* 


with  Alexander  the  Great,  as  passing  ia  review  be- 
fore the  gods,  and  striving  for  the  superiority,  lets 
them  all  drop,  excepting  Alexander,  Julius  Csesar, 
Augustus  CsBsar,  Trsyan,  Marcus  Anrelius,  and 
Constantine.  Each  of  these  great  heroes  of  aati- 
quity  lays  in  his  claim  for  the  upper  place  1  and,  in 
order  to  it,  sets  forth  his  actions  after  the  most  ad- 
vantageous manner.  But  the  gods,  instead  of  bo> 
ing  diazled  with  the  lustre  of  their  actions,  inquire 
by  Mercury  into  the  proper  motive  and  governing 
principle  that  influenced  them  throughout  the  whole 
series  of  their  lives  and  exploits.  Alexander  tells 
them  that  his  aim  was  to  conquer  1  Julius  Csssar^ 
that  his  was  to  gain  tbe  highest  post  in  his  country  1 
Augustus,  to  govern  well|  Tnyan,  that  his  was  tlie 
same  as  that  of  Alexander,  namely,  to  conquer. 
The  question,  at  length,  was  put  to  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  who  replied,  with  great  modesty,  that  it  had 
always  been  his  care  to  imitate  the  gods.  This 
conduct  seems  to  have  gained  him  the  most  voles 
and  best  place  in  the  whole  assembly.  Bfarcas 
Aurelius,  being  afterwards  asked  to  explain  Uo^ 
self,  declares,  that,  by  imitating  the  gods,  he  en- 
deavoured to  imitate  them  in  the  use  of  his  under- 
standing and  of  all  other  faculties  %  and,  in  parti- 
cular,  that  it  was  always  his  study  to  have  as  few 
wants  as  possible  in  hioiself,  aad  to  do  ail  the  good 
he  could  to  others. 

Among  tbe  many  methods  by  which  revealed  re^ 
ligion  has  advanced  morality,  this  is  one,  that  It 
has  given  us  a  more  just  and  perfect  idea  of  that 
Being  whom  every  reasonable  creature  ought  to  imi- 
tate.   The  young  man,  in  a  heathen  comedy,  might 

*  SpttDbcins,  Us  Ccsan  dc  L'Bapcnur  JuUeo,  itoi  1798. 
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JBsfify  his  lewdnCM  by  the  example  of  Jopiter ;  as, 
indeed,  there  was  scarce  any  crime  that  might  not 
be  countenanced  by  those  notions  of  the  deity 
which  prevailed  among  the  common  people  in  the 
heathen  world.  Revealed  religion  sets  forth  a  pro- 
per object  for  imitation  in  that  Being  who  is  the 
pattern,  as  well  as  the  source,  of  all  spiritoal  per- 
fection. 

•  While  we  remain  in  this  life  we  are  subject  to 
innumerable  temptations,- which,  if  listened  to, 
will  make  us  deviate  from  reason  and  goodness, 
the  only  things  wherein  we  can  imitate  the  Su- 
preme Being.  In  the  next  life  we  meet  with  no- 
thing to  excite  our  inclinations  that  doth  not  de- 
serve them.  I  shall  therefore  dismiss  my  reader 
with  this  maxim,  viz.  *  Our  happiness  in  this 
world  proceeds  from  the  suppression  of  onr  de- 
sires, but  in  the  next  world  from  the  gratification 
of  them. 

[The  Author  uncertain.] 


X^"  635.    MONDAY,  DECEMBER  20, 1714. 

Sentio  te  sedem  kominum  ae  domum  contemplari  ;  qu4t 
n  tibiparoa  (ut  at  J  ita  videtur,  fuec  atUatia  temper 
tpectatoi  iUahumanac&rUtmnUo. 

CICERO  Soma.  Scip. 

I  pereeWe  vou  contemplate  the  scat  and  hakitation  of 
men ;  which,  if  it  appean  aa  little  to  you  a»  it  really  ia, 
fix  your  eyes  perpetually  upon  heavenly  objects,  and 
dcepise  earthly. 

Tiw  following  essay  comes  from  the  ingenious 
author  of  the  letter  upon  Novelty,  printed  in  a 
late  Spectator  • :  the  notions  are  drawn  from  the 
Platonic  way  of  thinking  i  -but,  as  they  cootribnte 
to  raise  the  mind,  and  may  inspire  noble  senti- 
ments of  our  own  future  grandeur  and  happiness, 
I  think  it  well  deserves  to  be  presented  to  the  pal>. 
lie. 

If  the  aniverse  be  the  creature  of  an  intelligent 
mind,  this  mind  could  have  no  immediate  regard  to 
himself  in  prodnciog  it  He  needed  not  to  make 
trial  of  his  omnipotence  to  be  informed  what  ef- 
fects were  within  its  reach;  the  world,  as  exteting 
in  bis  eternal  idea,  was  then  as  beantiful  as  now  it 
is  drawn  forth  into  being;  and  in  the  immense 
abyn  of  bis  essence  are  contained  (kr  brighter 
Kenes  than  will  be  ever  set  forth  to  view ;  it  being 
impossible  that  the  great  Author  of  nature  should 
bound  his  own  power  by  giving  existence  to  a 
system  of  creatures  so  perfect  that  he  cannot  im- 
prove upon  it  by  any  other  exertions  of  his  al- 
mighty  will.  Between  finite  and  infinite  there  is 
an  unmeasared  interval  not  to  be  filled  up  in  end- 
less ages ;  for  which  reason  the  most  excellent  of 
all  God*s  works  must  be  equally  short  of  what  his 
power  is  able  ta  produce  as  the  most  imperfect, 
and  may  be  exceeded  with  the  same  ease. 

This  thought  hath  made  some  imagine  (what  it 
must  be  confessed  is  not  impossible)  that  the  on- 
fathomed  space,  is  ever  teeming  with  new  births 
the  younger  still  inheriting  a  greater  perfection 
than  the  elder.  But,  as  this  doth  not  i^ll  within 
my  present  view,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
taking  notice,  that  the  consideration  now  men- 
tioned proves  undeniably,  that  the  ideal  worlds  io 
the  Divine  underetanding  yield  a  prospect  incom- 
parably more  ample,  various,  and  dcligbtfol,  than 


any  created  world  cao  do :  aad  thtt  therelv*, « 
it  is  not  io  be  supposed  that  God  shNid  mk'  ■ 
world  merely  of  inanimate  matter,  hoirenTd«« 
sified  or  inhabited  only  by  creatarrsof  Mh^ksr 
order  than  brutes,  so  the  end  for  whicft  ke  tncv 
his  reasonable  offspring  is  the  coatflBplatisi  «f  h 
works,  the  eiyoyment  of  himself,  and  m  h«ci  i 
be  happy ;  having,  to  this  purpose,  eadovtd  tv« 
with  correspondent  facatties  aind  desires.  H*  ob 
have  DO  greater  pleasure  from  a  bare  rrvw  • 
his  works  than  from  the  survey  of  hb  em  \Af% 
but  we  may  be  assured  that  he  is  well  plesKd  »  7 
satisfoction  derived  to  beings  capable  «f  it,  :£ 
for  whose  entertainment  he  hath  errctrd  iW  i 
mense  theatre.  Is  not  this  nsore  than  an  latinz  - 
of  our  immortality?  Man,  who,  when  tan^tf^^ 
as  on  hb  probation  for  a  happy  existeocehnra:- 
is  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  Divine  «•*« 
if  we  cut  him  off  from  all  relatMm  to  etenn  • 
the  most  wonderful  and  unaccooatable  tm^m 
tion  in  the  whole  creation.  He  kith  capKki^! 
lodge  a  much  greater  variety  of  kaowW^  xi 
he  will  be  ever  master  of,  aoid  an  anatisifii  v 
osity  to  tread  the  secret  pathf  of  natore  aad  pf- 
dence :  bnt  with  this,  hii»  organs,  io  their  fr^ 
structure,  are  rather  fitted  to  serve  the  oka-*  ' 
of  a  vile  body,  than  to  minister  to  his  aidiwTsr 
ing;  and,  from  the  little  spot  to  wUch  heii(k> 
ed,  he  can  frame  but  vrandering  guesses  eovrw 
ing  the  innumerable  woridi  of  light  that  tatm^ 
him,  which,  though  in  tbemielvei  of  a  pmdy—  tt 
ness,  do  but  just  glimmer  in  the  resseie  ipee « 
the  heavens ;  and  when,  with  a  great  leal  ti  txt 
and  pains,  he  hath  laboured  a  bttlc  way  sf  tk  en 
ascent  of  truth,  and  beholds  wiA  pity  the  fp« 
ling  multitude  beneath,  ia  a  moment  his  foot  w*^ 
and  he  tumbles  down  headlong  iaco  the  pvt 

Thinking  on  this,  I  am  obliged  to  bcirff.  ? 
justice  to  the  Creator  of  the  world,  that  ikft  ■ 
another  state  when  man  shall  bo  better  utmH  v 
contemplation,  or  rather  have  it  la  hii  peac  • 
remove  from  object  to  object*  aad  Crasi  ««nii 
worid ;  and  be  accommodated  with  terns,  *« 
other  heips,  for  making  the  qmckcst  wA  s« 
amaxing  diteoverics.    How  doth  sach  a  tpm  t 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  from  asaidst  the  darksa  « 
involves  homan  noderstaadiag,  break  Conk  ■* 
appear  like  one  of  another  speciei  I  The  faa  ar 
chine  we  inhabit  lies  open  to  him ;  he  irem  i 
unacquainted  with  the  geneni  laws  thm  (9«-n 
it ;  aad  while  with  the  transport  of  a  ^kAm^ 
he  beholds  and  admiitt  the  glofiow  vw^k.  k  . 
capable  of  paying  at  once  a  ssoie  dewrt  * 
more  rational  honmge  to  his  Bfaker.   Bm  ik 
how  nainiw  Is  the  prospect  evra  of  sack  a  a^ 
And  how  obscure,  to  the  rompsm  that  b  i»^  ' 
by  the  ken  of  an  angel,  or  of  a  sool  bat  w^' 
escaped  from  its  Imprisonr eat  ia  the  M?  ■  ^* 
my  part,  I  freely  indulge  ray  soul  ia  thr  casMrtr 
of  its  future  grandeur ;  it  pleases  me  ts  ^'^  ^ 
I,  who  know  so  small  a  portion  of  the  ««t» ' 
the  Creator,  and  with  slow  and  paialU  fiepi  on 
up  and  down  on  the  surface  of  ttb  glshe,M>* 
long  shoot  away  with  the  swifrnem  of  mafftf^ 
trace  out  the  hidden  spriop  of  natore'i  opn«*> 
be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  heavreh  hcdi»  • 
the  rapidity  of  their  career,  lie  a  specMsr  d  « 
long  chain  of  events  in  the  natural  sad  *^ 
worlds,  visit  the  several  apartments  «f  ^  '^* 
tion,  know  how  they  are  fainiskd  aad  h^  *" 
habited,  comprehend  the  ofdcr,  wui  vrtmr  * 
magnitudes  and  dbtanccs  of  these  m^  "^ 
to  us  seem  duposed  without  any  icgsbr  i'^ 
and  let  all  in  the  sane  circle;  ohsem  *  *' 
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ndaoce  of  the  dArts  of  each  syiteiii,  and  (if  our 
iods  are  big  eoougb  to  gfasp  the  theory)  of  the 
feral  systems  apoo  one  another*  from  whence 
raits  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  In  eternity  a 
eat  deal  may  be  done  of  this  kind.  I  find  it  of 
e  to  cherish  this  i^eneroos  ambition }  for,  besides 
e  secret  refreshment  it  diffuses  through  my  soul,  it 
igages  me  in  an  endeaTonr  to  improve  my  facul- 
.*8,  as  well  as  to  exercise  them  conformably  to 
e  rank  I  now  hold  among  reasonable  beings,  and 
c  hope  I  have  of  being  once  advanced  to  a  more 
raited  station. 

The  other,  and  the  ultimate  end  of  man,  is  the 
Joyment  of  God,  beyond  which  he  cannot  form  a 
ish.  Dim  at  the  best  are  the  conceptions  we  have 
'  (he  Supreme  Being,  wiio,  as  it  were,  keeps  his 
eatures  in  suspense,  neither  discovering  nor  hid- 
g  himself  t  by  which  means,  the  libertine  hath  a 
mdle  to  dispute  his  existence,  while  the  most  are 
nteot  to  speak  him  fair,  but  in  their  hearts  prefer 
ery  trifling  satisfaction  to  the  favour  of  their 
aker,  and  ridicule  the  good  man  for  the  sin- 
ilarity  of  his  choice,  ^ill  there  not  a  time 
»nie  when  the  free-thinker  shall  see  his  impious 
hemes  overturned,  and  be  made  a  convert  to  the 
aths  he  hates?  When  deluded  mortals  shall  be 
'evinced  of  the  folly  of  their  punuits;  and  the 
w  wise,  who  followed  the  guidance  of  Heaven, 
td,  scorning  the  blandishments  of  sense,  and 
e  sordid  bribery  of  the  world,  aspired  to  a  ce- 
itial  abode,  shall  stand  possosed  of  their  ot- 
ost  wish  in  the  vbion  of  the  Creator  ?  Here  the 
ind  heaves  a  thought  now  and  then  towards  him, 
id  hath  some  transient  glances  of  his  presence : 
ben  in  the  Instant  it  thinks  itself  to  have  the 
itest  hold,  the  object  eludes  its  expectations,  and 
falls  back  tired  and  bafBed  to  the  ground, 
onbtless  there  is  some  pM>re  perfect  way  of  con-  ' 


veiling  with  heavenly  beings.    Are  not  spirits  ca- 
pable of  mutual  intelligence,  unless  immened  in 
bodies,  or  by  their  intervention?  Must  superior 
natures  depend  on  inferior  for  the  main  privilege 
of  sociable  beings,  that  of  conversing  with,  and 
knowing  each  other  ?  What  would  they  have  done 
had  matter  never  been  created?    I  suppose,  not 
havo  lived  in  eternal  solitude.    As  incorporeal 
substances  are  of  a  nobler  order,  so  be  sure  their 
manner  of  intercourse  is  answerably  more  expe- 
dite and  intimate.    This  method  of  communication 
we  call  intellectual  vision,  as  somewhat  analagous 
to  the  sense  of  seeing,  which  is  the  medium  of  our 
acquaintance  with  this  visible  world.    And  in  some 
such  way  can  God  make  himself  the  object  of  im- 
mediate intuition  to  the  blessed ;  and  as  he  can,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  hcf will,  always  condescend- 
ing, in  the  circumstances  of  doing  it,  to  the  weak- 
ness and  proportion  of  finite  minds.    His  works 
but  faintly  reflect  the  image  of  his  perfections ;  it 
is  a  second-hand  knowledge :  to  have  a  just  idea 
of  him  it  may  be  necessary  to  see  him  as  he  is. 
But  what  is  that?  It  is  something  that  never  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  t  yet  what  we 
can  easily  conceive,  will  be  a  fountain  of  unspeak- 
able and  everlasting  rapture.    All  created  ^ories 
will  fade  and  die  away  in  hb  presence.    Periiaps 
it  will  be  my  happiness  to  compare  the  world  with 
the  fair  exemplar  of  it  in  the  Divine  Mind;  per- 
haps, to  view  the  original  plan  of  those  wise  de- 
signs that  have  been  executing  in  a  long  snccession 
of  ages.    Thus  employed  in  finding  out  his  works, 
and  contemplating  their  Author,  how  shall  I  fall 
prostrate  and  adoring,  my  body  swallowed  up  in 
the  immensity  of  matter,  my  mind  in  the  infinitude 
of  his  perfections  { 

[•moTE.] 
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